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NAMES  :  SAXON  AND  NORMAN. 
A  CURIOUS  result  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
was  the  complete  transformation  which  it 
effected  in  personal  nomenclature.  In  the 
tenth  century  names  were  of  the  Saxon  type 
in  the  south,  and  of  either  the  Anglian  or 
the  Danish  type  in  the  north  and  east. 
Thus  we  have  such  Saxon  names  as  Ulward, 
Godric,  Gudmund,  Sirewald,  Reinbald,  Leod- 
mar,  Edric,  Colebrand,  or  Brictric ;  such 
Danish  names  as  Olafr,  Thorgrimr,  Rblfr, 
Ormr,  or  Hrafn:  and  Anglian  names  like 
Cynimund,  Lindbercht,  Cuthmund,  or  Ean- 
bald.  In  less  than  two  hundred  years  these 
names  were  replaced  by  Norman  names  such 
as  William,  Robert,  Richard,  Walter,  or 
Roger.  We  can  even  trace  the  actual  process. 
Thus  in  1172  we  have  a  list  of  the  miraculous 
cures  effected  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury.  More  than  half  the  names  are 
still  of  the  Old  English  ^type,  probably 
because  the  cures  were  chiefly  among  the 
peasant  class.  In  the  Durham  'Boldon  Book, 
compiled  in  1183,  Norman  names  are  usual 
among  the  tenants,  but  the  fathers  of  these 
men,  whose  names  are  frequently  recorded, 
are  mostly  of  the  Old  English  type.  But  in 
1380,  when  Bishop  Hatfield  made  a  survey  of 


the  same  manors,  the  Old  English  names  had 
completely  disappeared.  So  in  the  Poll  Book 
of  1379  Norman  names  are  found  exclusively. 

The  Old  English  names  are  distinguished 
by  their  almost  endless  variety.  Thus  from 
the  stem  cyng  we  have  Cynebald,  Cynebert, 
Cyneheard,  Cynlaf,  Cynemund,  and  Cyne- 
ward  ;  and  a  similar  variety  formed  from  a 
host  of  other  stems  might  be  adduced. 

In  singular  contrast  to  this  wealth  of  Saxon 
names  is  the  poverty  of  those  belonging  to 
the  Norman  type.  In  1379  more  than  half 
the  men  are  called  John  or  William,  while 
more  than  three  quarters  are  called  either 
John,  William,  Thomas,  Richard,  or  Robert, 
which  in  common  parlance  must  have  been 
Jack,  Will,  Tom,  Dick,  or  Rob,  since  among 
the  commonest  patronymics  are  Jackson, 
Wilson,  Thompson,  Dixon,  and  Robson.  Other 
names  are  less  usual,  Henry  and  Adam  being 
each  three  per  cent.;  Roger  and  Hugh  are 

a  two  per  cent. ;  while  Walter,  Simon, 
jh,  and  Nicholas  are  one  per  cent.  Still 
fewer  are  Geoffrey,  Alan,  and  Stephen; 
Denis  and  Jacob  occur  only  once  in  four 
hundred  names  ;  Martin  and  Peter  once  in 
eight  hundred. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  William  is  the 
commonest  name.  In  the  fourteenth  and 
following  centuries  John  is  first,  with  William 
second.  Thus  in  Bishop  Hatfield's  survey 
forty  per  cent,  of  the  men  are  named  John, 
followed  by  William  with  twenty- two  per 
cent. ;  while  if  we  add  Robert  and  Thomas, 
eighty  per  cent,  of  all  the  men's  names  are 
accounted  for. 

From  the  York  wills  it  appears  that  in 
1636  John  heads  the  list  with  sixteen  per 
cent.  William  follows  close  behind  with 
fifteen  per  cent.  Thomas  is  twelve  per  cent., 
followed  by  Richard  and  Robert  with  eight 
per  cent.  each.  Henry  and  George  are  only 
half  as  numerous  ;  still  fewer  are  Roger, 
Ralph,  Nicholas,  Edward,  James,  Charles, 
Francis,  Humphrey,  Anthony,  Gilbert,  Law- 
rence, and  Joseph. 

The  popularity  of  John  is  believed  to  be 
due  to  the  supposed  suitability  in  baptism 
of  the  Baptist's  name,  just  as  Jordan  was  a 
name  usually  given  to  children  who  were 
baptized  in  water  brought  from  Palestine  by 
pilgrims  or  crusaders.  The  prevalence  of  Wil- 
liam is  due  to  William  the  Conqueror,  that  of 
Robert  to  sympathy  with  the  misfortunes  of 
his  son.  Thomas  came  in  with  the  murder  of 
the  great  archbishop.  The  crusading  exploits 
of  Richard  I.  made  the  name  popular,  while 
to  the  adventures  of  the  Paladins  we  owe 
Roland,  Roger,  and  Reginald.  In  the  four- 
teenth century  Charles,  James,  and  George 
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are  almost  unknown.  Charles  only  became 
popular  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I., 
and  George  came  in  with  the  Hanoverian 
dynasty. 

The  names  of  women  present  similar 
phenomena.  What  occurred  with  the 
names  of  men  was  also  the  case  with  those 
of  women,  though  more  frequently  than  men 
they  received  what  we  may  call  fancy  names, 
such  as  Enota,  Amicia,  Diota,  Avicia,  Lora, 
Ameria,  Lelice,  or  Anabilla.  Such  names, 
however,  were  unusual,  since  we  find  that  in 
the  fourteenth  century  one  -  third  of  the 
women  were  called  either  Agnes  or  Alice, 
while  Agnes,  Alice,  Joan,  and  Margaret 
amount  altogether  to  half  of  the  whole  num- 
ber ;  and  if  we  add  Isabella,  Cecilia,  and 
Matilda,  three-fourths  are  accounted  for. 

The  great  vogue  of  Agnes  and  Alice,  and 
to  a  lesser  degree  of  Barbara  and  Cecilia,  is 
explained  by  popular  metrical  legends.  In 
the  time  of  Charles  I.  Agnes  has  descended 
from  the  first  place  to  the  tenth,  and  Alice 
from  the  second  to  the  sixth.  Ann  and 
Elizabeth  now  head  the  list,  followed  by  Jane, 
Margaret,  Mary,  Alice,  Isobel,  Dorothy,  and 
Ellen,  while  Sarah,  now  so  popular,  has 
already  the  seventeenth  place,  having  only 
been  introduced  at  the  Reformation.  Eliza- 
beth came  in  with  Elizabeth  Woodville,  and 
Arine  with  the  queen  of  Richard  II. 

ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

GHOST-WORDS.  (See  9th  S.  ii.  341,  406, 
485.)— 4.  Cherisaunce,  Cherisaunie.—The  real 
word,  chevisaunce,  duly  explained  in  the 
*  H.E.D.,'  occurs  five  times  in  Chaucer  :  once 
in  the  '  Prologue,'  once  in  the  '  Legend  of 
Phillis,'  and  thrice  in  the  'Shipman's  Tale.' 
It  generally  refers  to  some  business  transac- 
tion, but  also  means  resource  or  remedy. 

In  the  French  'Roman  de  la  Rose,'  ed. 
Meon,  11.  3112-3,  we  have  the  passage  : — 
Sovent  plore  et  sovent  me  plains 
Que  ne  soi  de  moi  chevissance ; 

i.e.,  I  often  lament  and  often  complain  that  I 
know  for  myself  no  resource  (or  remedy). 

The  translator  of  this  passage  in  the 
English  version  of  the  'Romaunt  of  the  Rose' 
expressed  it,  rather  freely,  as  follows  : — 

Tho,  dismayed,  I  lefte  [remained]  al  sool  [sole], 

Wery,  forwandred  as  a  fool, 

For  I  ne  knew  no  chevisaunce. 

But  unluckily  the  scribe  who  copied  out 
the  MS.  turned  chevisaunce  into  cherisaunce, 
mistaking  the  v  for  an  r,  and  all  the  old 
editions  reproduced  this  mistake.  Hence 
the  word  was  duly  recorded  in  Speght's 
'  Glossary,'  with  the  explanation  "  comfort." 
This  explanation  was  doubtless  due  to  an 


imaginary  connexion  of  the  word  with  the 
verb  to  cherish.  This  suggested  "  cherishing," 
and  "  cherishing  "  suggested  "  comfort."  By 
extraordinary  good  luck  the  interpretation 
is  not  much  amiss. 

Nevertheless,  cherisaunce  is  truly  a  ghost- 
word,  and,  as  such,  has  been  avoided  in  the 
H.E.D.' 

This,  however,  is  not  the  end  of  the  story. 
The  troubles  of  the  word  were  not  over  ;  it 
suffered  yet  another  forcible  (but  accidental) 
alteration  by  a  printer's  substitution  of  i  for 
the  second  c.  And  this  is  why  we  find  in 
Bailey's  dictionary  the  grave  entry  :  "Cheri- 
saunie,  comfort." 

Nor  was  even  this  the  end.  Kersey  also 
made  a  note  of  the  word,  but  his  printer 
turned  the  final  -ie  into  -ei,  giving  us 
"  Cherisaunei,  comfort."  We  see  that  Bailey, 
who  succeeded  Kersey,  had  the  wit  to  put 
the  final  -ie  right  again ;  but  he  had  no 
suspicion  that  the  r  was  wrong  ! 

The  interesting  point  about  Kersey's  mis- 
print is  that  Chatterton  got  hold  of  it  in  this 
strangely  perverted  form.  The  very  first  line 
of  his  'Introduction  to  vElla'  runs  thus  : — 

Somme  cherisaunei  'tys  to  gentle  mynde, 
where  the  explanation  "  comfort "  has 
obviously  been  accepted  in  all  innocence.  It 
may  suffice  to  say  that  this  singular  and 
wonderful  use  of  a  non-existent  word  is  quite 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  line  just  quoted 
was  not  written  by  Rowley  in  the  fifteenth 
century. 

And  it  can  now  be  clearly  seen  that 
cherisaunei  is  an  error  for  cherisaunie,  which 
is  an  error  for  cherisaunce;  and  that  cheri- 
saunce is  itself  a  ghost-word,  being  an  error 
for  chevisaunce.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

"  PLOUGHING  THE  SANDS."  —  This  very 
expressive  phrase,  brought  into  public  notice 
by  Mr.  Asquith  in  a  political  speech  towards 
the  end  of  1897,  and  recently  quoted  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Manchester  and  by 
Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  at  Bristol,  has  not,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  suggested  a  query  as  to  its 
origin.*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  of 
immemorial  antiquity.  I  cannot,  however, 
find  anything  resembling  it  in  the  sacred 
writings,  where  the  sands  of  the  sea-shore 
are  frequently  referred  to  as  an  illustration 
of  a  vast  collection  of  units  impossible  to  be 
numbered,  such  as  the  generations  of  men  or 
the  myriad  soldiers  of  a  mighty  army.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  give  instances  with  which 
every  one  will  be  more  or  less  acquainted. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Homer  used 


[*  See  8th  S.  xii.  306,  432.] 
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the  word  in  exactly  the  same  way  ('Iliad,' 
ii.  800  and  ix.  385).  In  the  former  he  joins 
"  leaves  and  sands  "  together  ;  in  the  latter, 
"sand  and  dust."  Passing  by  the  other 
Greek  writers,  we  come  to  Virgil,  Horace,  and 
Juvenal,  whose  works  I  have  examined,  by 
the  help  of  the  "  Indices  Verborum "  in  the 
Delphin  editions,  without  finding  a  trace  of 
the  origin  of  the  phrase  as  employed  by 
Mr.  Asquith.  The  only  classical  authority  I 
can  furnish  for  an  expression  almost  identical 
is  Ovid  ('Epistolee  Heroidum,'  v.  115-6), 
where  CEnone,  after  being  abandoned  by 
Paris,  remembers  the  warning  that  had  been 
addressed  to  her  by  Cassandra  : — 

Quid  facis,  (Enone  ?  quid  arense  semina  mandas  ? 

Non  profecturis  littora  bubus  aras. 

The    following    lines,     from    Sannazaro's 
'Arcadia,'  published  in  the  year  1504,  are  to 
the  same  effect : — 
Solca  nell'  onde,  e  nell'  arene  semina, 
E  tenta  i  vaghi  venti  in  rete  accogliere, 
Chi  fonda  sue  speranze  in  cor  di  femmina. 

In  quoting  this  author  for  the  sake  of  his 
expression,  I  must  declare  that  I  altogether 
dissent  from  the  ungallant  conclusion  he 
comes  to,  which  has  never  been  shared  by 
his  countrymen  in  his  own  age  or  any  other. 
In  one  English  writer  I  have  found  the  exact 
phrase.  It  is  in  Robert  Burton's  *  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,'  part  iii.  sec.  2,  mem.  1, 
subs.  2.  The  words  arenas  arantes  —  plough- 
ing the  sands,  are  in  a  long  passage  written 
in  Latin,  in  which  tongue  he  originally 
intended  to  compose  the  whole  book,  had  not 
the  "stationers"  very  sensibly  refused  to 
print  it.  Did  Mr.  Asquith  get  the  phrase 
from  Burton  1  There  is  no  mention  of  it  in 
Dr.  Brewer's  '  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and 
Fable.'  JOHN  T.  CURRY. 

BARRICADE.  (See  4th  S.  iv.  208.)— In  the 
year  1596-7  the  Corporation  of  Plymouth 
paid  "for  erectinge  of  the  barracathes  and 
for  other  charges  layed  out  about  the  same 
clxxij/?;.  ijs.  ijd."  ('  Tenth  Report  Hist.  MSS. 
Comin.,'  App.  IV.  540).  This  early  instance  of 
the  English  form  of  the  word  should  be  re- 
corded in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  pending  the  issue  of  the 
supplement  to  the  'H.E.D.'  Q.  V. 

A  RELIC  OF  NAPOLEON  LE  GRAND. — May  it 
be  recorded  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  that  a  very  curious 
item  was  disposed  of  in  a  London  auction- 
room  on  13  Dec.,  1898  —  namely,  the  bronze 
mask  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  taken  from 
a  plaster  cast  of  his  face  at  St.  Helena  by 
Dr.  Antommarchi  1  It  was  stated  at  the  sale 
that  this  relic  of  the  great  Emperor  of  France 
was  for  many  years  the  property  of  the  club 


"  Les  Fils  de  la  Gloire,"  which  was  composed 
of  old  officers  of  "  La  Grande  Armee";  and  at 
the  death  of  each  member  it  was  placed  on 
his  coffin  on  the  road  to  the  interment,  and 
at  the  death  of  the  last  member  of  all  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  recent  owners. 

HENRY  GERALD  HOPE. 
Elms  Road,  S.W. 

BARRACKS. — In  Sir  S.  D.  Scott's  book  en- 
titled 'The  British  Army,'  iii.  399,  I  find  a 
mention  of  barracks  seven  years  earlier  than 
that  given  in  the  'Hist.  Eng.  Diet.': — 

"Monmouth  writes  from  Ostend  in  1678:  Many 
men  ill  of  agues  and  fevers,  which  they  attribute 
much  to  the  cold  and  damp  lodging  of  men  in  the 
Barraques." 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

"  FELICITY,"  THE  INWARDS  OF  A  PIG. — There 
is  an  oft-told  story  of  a  rustic  who,  when 
asked  to  explain  the  meaning  of  "felicity' 
(a  word  which  had  been  freely  used  in  a  sermon 
to  which  he  had  been  a  supposed  listener),  re- 
plied that  he  believed  "  'twere  some  part  of 
the  innards  of  a  pig."  I  have  often  wondered 
what  process  of  mind  could  have  suggested 
so  incongruous  a  reply,  and  think  I  have  nov 
the  clue.  The  poor  man  thus  challenged  for 
a  definition  simply  bethought  him  of  "  flick," 
the  common  Somerset  term  for  the  inner  fat 
of  a  pig.  Given  a  short  vowel  (a  stiva  sound) 
between /and  I,  a  hard  pronunciation  of  the 
c,  and  the  absurdity  vanishes.  For  we  may 
not  too  hastily  assume  that  the  parties  to  the 
dialogue  were  thoroughly  en  rapport.  The 
farmer  may  have  been  slightly  "chinch";  he 
may  possibly — for  such  things  are— have  in- 
dulged in  forty  winks  during  "  sarment,"  and 
so  have  regarded  the  question  as  one  of  a 
purely  abstract  character.  W.  F.  R. 

Hutton  Rectory. 

LYKE-WAKE  AND  LATE- WAKE.— It  is  curious 
that  Scott,   in   'The  Antiquary,'  chap,    xl., 
should    make    Mr.    Old  buck    commend    old 
Alison  Breck  for  using  "  lyke-wake  "  instead 
of  "late-wake,"  and  yet  in  'The  Lord  of  the 
Isles,'  vi.  xxxiv.,  published    only  the  year 
before,  should  have  made  Bruce  say  : — 
Bid  Ninian's  convent  light  their  shrine 
For  late- wake  of  De  Argentine. 

It  cannot  be  that  Scott  thought  "late- wake' 
more  appropriate  in  poetry,  because  "lyke- 
wake  "  occurs  in  '  The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,'  iv.  xxvi.: — 

Our  slogan  is  their  lyke-wake  dirge. 

Probably  Scott  considered  it  more  suitable 
to  make  Mr.  Oldbuck,  who  was  of  German 
extraction,  prefer  "  lyke-wake,"  which  he  tells 
his  nephew  is  "  genuine  Teutonic,  from  the 
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Gothic  Leichnam,  a  corpse.  It  is  quite  errone- 
ously called  late-wake,  though  Brand  favours 
that  modern  corruption  and  derivation." 

In  'Guy  Mannering,'  chap,  xxvii,  pub- 
lished in  the  same  year  as  '  The  Lord  of  the 
Isles,'  one  of  the  smugglers  uses  "  lykewake  " 
— printed  as  one  word  without  a  hyphen. 

In  '  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,'  last  chapter 
but  one,  "late- wake"  occurs.  Scott,  accord- 
ingly, appears  to  use  "  lyke-wake  "  or  "  late- 
wake  "  indifferently. 

JONATHAN  BOUCHIEE. 

RICHARD  CUMBERLAND.  —  Perhaps  it  may 
be  worth  noting  that  the  inscription  upon 
the  gravestone,  in  Poets'  Corner  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  of  this  once  celebrated  dramatic 
writer  has  been  recut  recently.  He  died  7  May, 
1811,  aged  eighty  years,  and  is  alluded  to  by 
Goldsmith  in  his  poem  'Retaliation': — 
Here  Cumberland  lies,  having  acted  his  parts, 
The  Terence  of  England,  the  mender  of  hearts, 
A  flattering  painter  who  made  it  his  care 
To  draw  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  not  as  they  are. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  the  original  of  Sir 
Fretful  Plagiary  in  Sheridan's  '  Critic.' 

On  the  occasion  of  his  funeral  in  the  Abbey, 
Dr.  Vincent,  then  Dean  of  Westminster, 
delivered  the  following  oration  over  his 
grave : — 

"Good  people,  the  person  you  see  now  deposited 
is  Richard  Cumberland,  an  author  of  no  small 
merit.  His  writings  were  chiefly  for  the  stage,  but 
of  strict  moral  tendency;  they  were  not  without 
faults,  but  they  were  not  gross,  abounding  with 
oaths  and  libidinous  expressions,  as  I  am  shocked 
to  observe  is  the  case  of  many  at  the  present  day. 
He  wrote  as  much  as  any;  few  wrote  better;  and 
his  works  will  be  held  in  the  highest  estimation  as 
long  as  the  English  language  is  understood.  He 
considered  the  theatre  as  a  school  for  moral  im- 
provement;  and  his  remains  are  truly  worthy  of 
mingling  with  the  illustrious  dead  which  surround 
us.  Read  his  prose  subjects  on  divinity  !  there  you 
will  find  the  true  Christian  spirit  of  the  man  who 
trusted  in  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  May 
God  forgive  him  his  sins,  and  at  the  resurrection 
of  the  just  receive  him  into  everlasting  glory  ! " 

This  funeral  oration  may  be  found  in  a 
note  in  Croker's  edition  of  Boswell's  '  Life  of 
Johnson,'  the  large  one-volume  edition. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

THACKERAY  AND  EDWARD  FITZGERALD  IN 
1831.  —  Permission  is  requested  to  direct 
attention  to  the  fact  that  much  can  now  be 
learnt  of  the  lights  and  shades  of  Thackeray'_ 
career  by  the  perusal  of  Mrs.  Ritchie's  deeply 
interesting  introduction  to  the  "Biographical 
Edition"  of  her  father's  'Christmas  Books,' 
just  published  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.. 
and  also  how  deeply  the  author  of  '  Vanity 
Fair '  was  indebted  to  Edward  FitzGerald  for 


lis  kindness  during  the  saddest  period  of 
lis  life.  With  regard  to  the  friendship  of 
Thackeray  with  FitzGerald,  I  venture  to 
think  that  the  following  lines,  written  in 
1831  by  the  generous  and  impressionable 
FitzGerald  to  nis  friend,  may  not  be  out  of 
place  in  'N.  &  Q.':  — 

I  cared  not  for  life,  for  true  friend  I  had  none — 
I  had  heard  'twas  a  blessing  not  under  the  sun  ; 
Some  figures  called  friends,  hollow,  proud,  or  cold- 
hearted, 

Came  to  me  like  shadows,  like  shadows  departed ; 
But  a  day  came  that  turned  all  niy  sorrow  to  glee, 
When  first  I  saw  Willy,  and  Willy  saw  me. 
The  thought  of  my  Willy  is  always  a  cheerer : 
The  wine  has  new  flavour,  the  fire  burns  clearer, 
The  sun  ever  shines,  I  am  pleased  with  all  things, 
And  the  crazy  old  Avorld  seems  to  go  with  new 

springs. 

If  I  get  to  be  fifty  may  Willy  get  too, 
And  we  '11  laugh,  Will,  at  all  that  grim  sixties  can 

do. 

Old  age  !  Let  him  do  what  poets  complain, 
We  '11  thank  him  for  making  us  children  again ; 
Let  him  make  us  grey,  gouty,  blind,  toothless,  or 

silly, 
Still  old  Ned  shall  be  Ned,  and  old  Willy  be  Willy. 

HENRY  GERALD  HOPE. 
Elms  Road,  S.W. 

TRISANTONA. — The  postulated  form  "Tris- 
antonam  "  never  meant  the  Trent  river,  nor, 
indeed,  any  one  river  whatever  ;  put  literally 
it  means  "  the  three  waters."  The  difficulty 
has  arisen  with  Ptolemy,  who  places  an 
anomalous  Trisanton  river  on  the  south 
coast  of  Britain,  generally  identified  with  the 
Anton  or  Test  at  Southampton  ;  but  it  more 
probably  refers  to  the  three  openings  or 
havens  formed  by  the  adjoining  islands, 
called  Hayling  and  Portsea,  thus  constituting 
one  large  shallow  inlet  of  the  sea,  including 
Portsmouth  Harbour  and  leading  up  to  Por- 
chester.  Following  the  line  of  coast  as  de- 
nned by  Ptolemy,  we  find  Tamarus,  the 
Tamar,  at  Devonport  and  Plymouth ;  the 
Isca  or  Exe,  leading  up  to  Exeter  \  the  Alau- 
nus,  named  from  a  small  stream,  known  as 
the  Alen  at  Wimborne,  but  joining  the  Stour 
and  Avon  at  Christchurch  (Allan  and  Alne 
are  common) ;  then  we  have  the  great  port 
(megas  limeri),  that  is  Southampton  Water, 
with  Clausentum,  where  Carausius  put  up 
his  shipping  after  leaving  Boulogne.  Then 
comes  Trisanton,  including  Portsmouth  Har- 
bour ;  then  the  New  Haven  (Kaine  limeri),  that 
is  Lymne  or  Stutfall  Castle  ;  and  lastly  the 
North  Foreland,  in  Thanet.  This  seems  per- 
fectly lucid  and  incontrovertible. 

Now  if  we  are  to  search  for  a  "three 
waters "  in  the  Midlands,  take  Alrewas  and 
Wichnor,  a  flooded  district ;  here  we  find  the 
Teme  and  Mease  join  the  so-called  Trent 
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which  makes  a  sharp  angle  in  such  an  arti- 
ficial way  as  to  break  the  connexion — in  fact, 
to  suggest  an  engineering  feat  to  form  the 
connexion,  that  is,  to  carry  off  the  super- 
abundant water,  necessary  to  the  safety 
of  Eiknield  Street.  This  particular  opera- 
tion may  be  compared  with  the  Roman 
limes  Germanicus,  from  Moguntiacum  on  the 
Rhine  to  Reginum  on  the  Danube  ;  the  simile 
is  exact.  So,  starting  at  the  important  post 
of  Uriconium  on  the  Severn,  we  proceed  along 
a  section  of  Watling  Street  to  Well,  near 
Lichfield  ;  then  turn  north-east  along  Rik- 
nield  Street  towards  Alrewas,  Wichnor,  Bur- 
ton, and  Derby  (Little  Chester) ;  at  Derby  we 
meet  with  the  Derwent,  and  that  is  the  Trent. 
Let  us  compare  Derwent,  Darenth,  Tarrant, 
Tranent,  and  Trent,  the  latter  being  also  a 
place-name  near  Yeovil  in  Somersetshire. 
At  Wichnor  is  a  reputed  Roman  camp  ;  at 
Alrewas  (cf.  wash,  woes,  a  marshy  district) 
is  a  Roman  vicinal  way  called  "Stratford 
Lane,"  to  connect  Alrewas  with  Wichnor,  at 
a  junction  for  Stretton-in-the-Field  and  Wat- 
ling  Street,  about  Atherstone.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  position  taken  up  by  Publius 
Ostorius  Scapula  may  thus  be  very  fairly 
guessed  at  without  discussing  the  language 
actually  used  by  Tacitus.  A.  HALL. 

13,  Paternoster  Row,  B.C. 

WEIGHTS  OF  KING  GEORGE  III.  AND  OTHER 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY. — The  fol- 
lowing memoranda,  partly,  it  would  seem, 
written  by  George  III.,  were  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  MR.  W.  J.  THOMS,  the  genial 
first  editor  of  'N.  &  Q.'  They  are  copied 
verbatim  : — 

"  The  King  and  Queen  breakfasted  at  Caversham 
Park,  July  ye  7th,  1778.  The  Queen  was  weighed  by 
Merlin's  Steelyard  in  the  library;  her  Majesty's 
weight  was  eight  stone  thirteen  pounds.  Their 
Majesties  did  Lord  and  Lady  Cadogan  the  honour 
to  stay  four  hours  in  the  house,  park,  and  gardens. 
"  The  King  14s  10lb. 

"  Sept.  13,  1779. 

"  The  Queen  was  weighed  by  Merlin's  Steelyard 
Sept.  13th,  1779.  Her  weight  was  Nine  Stone  and 
half  of  a  pound. 

'  Princess  Royal  Six  Stone  and  ten  pounds. 

'  Princess  Augusta  four  Stone  and  thirteen  Pounds. 

'Prince  of  Wales  thirteen  Stone  and  half  of  a 
Pound. 

'  Prince  Frederick  ten  Stone  and  one  half. 

'Their  Majesties  repeated  their  visit,  with  their 
Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Prince 
Frederick,  the  Princess  Royal,  and  Princess  Au- 
gusta, when  the  last  Six  Lines  were  entered  in  this 
book  by  the  King  Himself." 

PHILIP  NORMAN. 

MYRMECIDES.  —  This  curious  word,  appa- 
rently a  derivative  from  /zvp/zr^,  is  used, 
possibly  invented  by  Bishop  John  King,  who 


died   1621.    See  his  tenth  lecture  on  Jonas, 
ed.  1618,  p.  131  :— 

"Others,  though  they  went  not  so  far  as  to  ex- 
empt all  things,  yet  they  withdrewe  the  smaller 
from  the  heauenly  prouidence.  For  it  was  thought 
most  iniurious  to  bring  doun  the  maiesty  of  God  so 
lowe,  as  to  the  husbanding  of  bees  and  pismires,  as 
if  in  the  number  of  Gods  there  were  some  Myrme- 
cides  to  carue  and  procure  the  smaller  works. 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 
Portland,  Oregon. 

A  "  REPRINT."— In  1855  Mr.  John  N.  Bag- 
nail  issued  what  he  calls  a  "  reprint "  of  three 
books  on  the  manufacture  of  iron  :  Dud  Dud- 
ley's 'Mettallum  Martis,'  John  Rovenzon's 
'Treatise  of  Metallica,'  and  Simon  Sturte- 
vant's  *  Metallica.'  At  p.  44  of  the  last-named 
book  a  solid  block  of  twenty-two  lines  is 
omitted.  Q.  V. 

RIMING  ADVERTISEMENT.  —  The  following 
advertisement  appears  in  Lysons's  'Collect- 
anea '  (ii.  163)  :— 

Hannah  Ward 

At  the  sign  of  the  Four  Coffins  in  the  Strand, 
From  Surry  street  the  second  Door, 
The  Number  is  One  Hundred  Four-score ; 
Where  are  sold  Comic  Masks  with  many  Ends  and 

Odds, 

And  also  Watson's  History  of  the  Heathen  Gods. 
W.  G.  P.,  Deer.  2nd,  1769. 

The  site  of  the  house  with  this  strange  sign 
is  either  No.  170  or  No.  173  Strand.  The 
houses  between  Nos.  161  and  166  Strand 
were  renumbered  in  1880,  but  the  other  num- 
bers near  Surrey  Street  appear  to  have  been 
undisturbed  since  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury. I  have  not  been  able  to  find  Watson's 
'History,'  but  I  noticed  in  a  catalogue  the 
other  day  an  'Historical  Account  of  the 
Heathen  Gods  and  Heroes,'  by  Dr.  King 
(1727),  priced  at  Is.  6d.  JOHN  HEBB. 

Canonoury  Mansions,  N. 

A  FRENCH  "GLASTONBURY  THORN." — The 
following  cutting  from  Le  Petit  Journal  of 
Monday,  31  Oct.,  1898,  will  be  best  preserved 
in  your  pages  : — 

"  Un  de  nos  lecteurs,  M.  Julien,  nous  informe 
qu'il  existe  k  Dagny  (Seine-et-Marne)  une  vieille 
souched'e'pine  prunelieredont  les  rejetoiis  s'e"tendent 
a  droite  et  a  gauche  de  ladite  souche.  Cette  epine, 
ainsi  que  les  rejetons,  ont  la  particvilarite"  de  fleurir 
deux  fois  par  an :  une  premiere  fois  au  printemps 
avec  fruits  et  une  seconde  fois  en  hiver,  au  mois  de 
d^cembre,  mais  sans  fruits.  Ce  phenomene  de  vege"- 
tation  n'a  jamais  6te  expliqu£.  Void  la  legende  qui 
a  cours  dans  le  pays  k  son  sujet.  En  1'an  611,  1'abbe 
Geroche,  cur6  de  'Dagny,  confesseur  au  couvent  de 
Faremoutiers,  allait  porter  le  viatique  k  une  fenmie 
de  la  Malgagne,  hameau  de  la  commune  de  Dagny. 
C'etait  &  fepoque  cle  Noel,  par  uri  fort  degel ;  1'abM 
avait  une  canne  d'^pine.  II  glissa  un  peu  et  se  retint 
sur  sa  canne,  qui  s'enfon§a  dans  le  sol  assez  pro- 
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fondement.  A  ce  moment,  l'abb£  Geroche  aurait  dit: 
Reste  en  terre  ......  prends  racine  ......  et  tu  fleuriras 

chaque  annee  a  Noel,  pour  la  deuxieme  fois.  Et  tu 
ne  rapporteras  pas  de  fruits.  Un  buste  de  1  abb6 
Geroche  existe  k  1'eglise  de  Dagny.  Le  pretre  a  6t6 
canonise,  et  la  commune  a  choisi  pour  sa  fete 
patronale  la  Saint-Geroehe,  qui  est  celebree  le  2 
juillet  de  chaque  annee." 

ST.  SWTTHIN. 

"  STITHERUM."  —  In  the  Midlands  this  is  a 
common  useful  word  in  the  dialects.  "  Stithe- 
rum"  =  bother,  worry,  confusion,  commotion, 
and  is  used  in  other  ways.  Some  one  relating 
a  simple  event,  going  a  long  way  round  to  the 
finish,  makes  "  a  long  stitherum."  A  serious 
event  creates  a  great  "  stitherum  ";  and  if  a 
boy  pokes  a  stick  into  a  wasps'  nest,  the  re- 
sult is  a  "  stitherum  "  among  the  wasps.  The 
banging  of  a  big  drum  makes  a  "  stitherum  " 
of  noise.  A  woman  (never  man)  in  a  worry 
is  making  "  a  stitherum,"  if  she  exhibits  her 
trouble  in  any  exceptional  fashion. 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop.       _ 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  infor- 
mation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  the  answers  may  be  addressed  to 
them  direct. 

GLYNDYFRDWY.  —  In  Mr.  Bradley's  recently 
published  '  Highways  and  Byways  in  North 
Wales  '  I  find  the  following  on  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  this  name  :  — 

"Glyndyfrdwy  —  or,  as  usually  written  in  former 
days,  Glyndwfrdwy—  merely  signifies  the  Glen  of 
the  Dee,  dwfrdwy  being  the  Welsh  name  for  the 
sacred  rivers,  the  termination,  in  fact,  being  a  cor- 
ruption of  ddu,  divine,  while  dwfr  is  the  Kymric 
for  water."—  P.  75. 

This  derivation  of  dyfrdwy  is  quite  new  to 
me,  as  is  also  the  spelling  dwfrdwy  (Cainden 
has  "  Dovvr  Dwy  ").  How  is  it  that  dwy, 
which  usually  means  water,  is  here  a  corrup- 
tion of  ddu,  and  that  ddu  itself,  which  usually 
means  black  (cf.  Afon  ddu,  Allt  ddu),  here 
means  divine  ?  And  is  not  dyfr  related  to 
dyji,  slowly  moving,  the  Welsh  name  of  the 
Dovey?  C.  C.  B. 

BEAMISH  FAMILY.  —  I  seek  for  informa- 
tion regarding  the  family  of  Beamish, 
formerly  Bearais,  Beaumis,  or  Beaumetz,  from 
Beaumetz,  near  Abbeville.  I  find  in  'His- 
tory of  the  Norman  People  '  (H.  S.  King  & 
Co.,  1874)  that  Richard  de  Belmiz,  Viscount 
of  Salop,  witnessed  (1087)  the  charter  of  Salop 
Abbey  ('  Mon.,'  i.  376)  ;  also  that  Hugh  de 
Belmiz  was  lord  of  Donnington,  Salop,  1316. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  this  family 


was  connected  for  a  considerable  period  with 
the  county  of  Salop,  while  the  writer  also  states 
that  Richard  de  Belmiz  was  Bishop  of  London 
in  1107.  Then  the  name  appears  amongst 
the  list  of  settlers  from  England  in  Ireland 
(co.  Cork)  during  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
and  though  the  direct  links  connecting  with 
the  earlier  ancestry  have  been,  it  is  feared, 
lost,  yet  sufficient  evidence  exists  to  prove 
that  the  family  is  of  Norman  descent.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  supply  information 
from  the  records  of  Salop  or  from  any  other 
source  which  would  fill  the  apparent  gap 
between  the  year  1316  and  the  year  1642, 
when  the  name  first  appears  in  Cork  records 
in  connexion  with  this  family  1  The  crest 
of  this  family  is  a  demi-lion  rampant  (the 
lion  rampant  is  borne  on  the  first  and  fourth 
quarters  of  the  coat  of  arms),  and  the  motto 
is  "  Virtus  insignit  audentes." 

DAVID  G.  BEAMISH. 

ARMORIAL. — Can  any  one  tell  me  if  the 
following  arms  belong  to  one  of  the  Dutch 
towns?  Shield  gutte  (tincture  unknown), 
a  lion  rampant,  standing  on  the  pommels 
of  two  swords  crossed  in  sal  tire.  On  an 
escutcheon  of  pretence  ar.  a  sal  tire  gu., 
pierced  of  the  first.  Crest,  a  stork  drinking 
from  a  tall  vase-shaped  cup.  F.  E. 

AN  INDIAN  NOBLEMAN. — Can  any  one  give 
further  information  about,  and  explain  the 
titles  of,  the  personage  whose  death  is 
announced  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
Echo  of  19  November,  1898  ?— 

"  Yesterday  was  buried,  at  Abney  Park,  Cornelius 
Mogienie,  the  last  of  his  race,  aged  77.  His  great- 
grandfather was  Omrah  Nessur,  of  the  Mogul 
Empire,  Prince  of  Didpn  and  Indus,  Lord  Cham- 
berlain and  Generalissimo  (1749).  In  consequence 
of  Omrah  Nessur's  high  pedigree,  he  was  permitted 
to  marry  the  Mogul's  sister.  He  also  found  favour 
by  his  successful  generalship  in  the  battles  fought 
against  the  Persians  and  Afghans." 

WILLIAM  CROOKE. 

DUNBAR  FAMILY.  —  Ninian  Dunbar,  of 
Grangehill,  is  said  by  Douglas  to  have 
married  a  daughter  of  Lord  Banff.  Is  it 
known  of  which  Lord  Banff  she  was  the 
daughter1?  And  whose  daughter  was  Mary 
Sutherland,  of  Duffus,  the  second  wife  of 
George  Ogilvy,  first  Lord  Banff? 

A.  CALDER. 

GULLS. — I  should  like  to  know  of  what 
species  are  the  gulls  that  frequent  the  parks 
(St.  James's  Park  especially)  in  the  winter. 
On  consulting  Yarrell  they  seem  to  be  either 
the  kitty  wake  or  the  black-headed  gull  in  its 
winter  plumage.  The  heads  of  these  are  not 
black  in  the  winter ;  what  they  may  be  in  the 
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uminer  I  do  not  know,  as  they  do  not  come 
:n  the  summer.  They  are  more  numerous 
HOW  than  I  have  ever  seen  them. 

I  should  add  that  these  gulls  go  eastwards 
>;very  evening,  presumably  to  the  Thames 
narshes.  The  kitty  wake,  according  to  Yar- 
-ell,  frequents  rocky  coasts. 

H.  T.  BLOMFIELD. 

PAGET  AND  COBBE.  —  Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  me  information  as  to  the  date 
and  place  of  marriage  of  Thomas  Paget  (son 
of  the  Rev.  John  Paget,  rector  of  Pointington), 
of  Corpus  College,  Oxford,  with  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Richard  and  Jane  Cobbe,  or 
Cobb,  of  Basildon,  Berks— also  of  Oxford— 
and  of  Tavistock,  gent.  1  The  above  Thomas, 
afterwards  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Corpus  College, 
Oxford,  held  various  livings  in  Cornwall, 
Dorset,  and  Somerset,  and  at  his  decease  was 
rector  of  Pointington  and  of  Mells,  Somerset. 
He  was  baptized  at  Pointington,  1706,  and 
probably  matriculated  as  an  undergraduate 
about  1724-5.  His  son  Thomas,  the  first 
issue  of  the  marriage,  was  baptized  January, 
1726,  at  Basildon,  Berks.  R.  H.  PAGET. 

Cranmore. 

THE  SURNAME  BELTCHAR. — Can  any  reader 
give  me  the  derivation  of  this  surname, 
which,  since  the  seventeenth  century,  has 
been  corrupted  in  many  families  to  Belsher, 
Belcher,  Belchier,  &c.  ?  Has  it  a  trade 
origin?  I  have  heard  it  stated  both  in 
Canada ^  and  England  that  Henry  Ward 
Beecher's  family  were  formerly  known  as 
Belcher,  but  that  he,  or  his  father,  adopted 
Beecher.  Is  this  a  fact  ?  H.  BELTCHAR. 

Bibury,  Gloucestershire. 

EARLY  ITALIAN.— Perhaps  some  of  your 
readers  can  kindly  tell  me,  (1)  Is  there  a 
reasonably  cheap  edition  of  the  'Divina 
Commedia '  and  (or)  others  of  Dante's  works 
from  the  earliest  MSJ  (2)  Is  there  any 
book  of  Italian  extracts  corresponding  to 
Morris  and  Skeat's  'Specimens  of  Early 
English  '  ?  (3)  What  is  the  approximate  date 
of  the  version  of  St.  Francis's  '  Song  of  the 
Sun'  at  pp.  234-5  of  Sabatier's  'Speculum 
Perfectionis  '  (Paris,  1898)  ? 

ROBT.  J.  WHITWELL. 

70,  Banbury  Road,  Oxford. 

LAWRENCE  FAMILY.— The  father  of  John 
(Lord  Lawrence),  Henry,  and  George  Law- 
rence was  Col.  Alexander  Lawrence.  The 
'Baronetage'  says  that  the  father  of  Col. 
Alexander  Lawrence  was  William  Lawrence 
of  Coleraine,  but  I  have  failed  to  discover  the 
tombstone  at  Coleraine  of  any  William  Law- 
rence of  the  last  century.  According  to 


"  Veritas  "  in  the  Belfast  News  Letter  dated 
11  January,  1864,  the  father  of  Col.  Alexander 
Lawrence  was  Alexander  Lawrence,  who  had 
settled  at  Magherafelt.  I  have  reason  to 
doubt  the  absolute  accuracy  of  this  state 
ment,  but  think  it  possible  that  John  Law- 
rence, who  died  at  Magherafelt  about  1776, 
was  Col.  Alexander  Lawrence's  father.  I 
should  be  glad  to  receive  any  information 
regarding  the  parentage  and  ancestry  of 
Col.  Alexander  Lawrence. 

A.  J.  LAWRENCE. 

FLORIO'S  *  MONTAIGNE.' — May  I  be  allowed 
to  call  attention  to  two  apparent  misprints 
in  Florio's  '  Montaigne,'  edited  by  Dr.  Henry 
Morley  (Routledge,  1885),  vol.  ii.  ? 

P.  337.  "  The  world  lookes  ever  for  right" 
Should  not  this  be  "forthright,"  i.e.,  straight 
forward  ?  Hazlitt  has  "  opposite,"  the  French 
being  vis-a-vis. 

P.  349.  "Yea,  madnesse  encited  them  to 
it,"  said  of  gladiators  boldly  confronting 
death.  Surely  this  is  a  misprint  for 
"  maidens."  The  French  reads  :  "  Les  filles 
mesmes  les  incitoient,"  which  Hazlitt  correctly 
renders  :  "  The  very  girls  themselves  set  them 
on."  C.  LAWRENCE  FORD,  B.A. 

Bath. 

KEMPS  OF  HENDON. — It  appears  from  the 
Middlesex  Session  Rolls  (7  Feb.,  7  James  I.) 
that  Edward  Kemp  was  living  at  Hendon  in 
1610.  Edward  Kemp,  of  Clutterhouse,  Hen- 
don, whose  will  was  dated  1648,  and  proved 
1649,  had  a  sister  (widow)  Rose  Marsh.  I 
desire  to  know  the  parentage  of  the  latter. 
Evans  in  his  'History  of  Hendon'  connects 
with  this  family  Francis  Kemp  of  London  ; 
but  this  gentleman  was  descended  not  from 
the  Hendon  family,  but  from  the  Kemps  of 

issing,  Norfolk.        FRED.  HITCHIN-KEMP. 

14,  Beechfield  Road,  Catford. 

LEARMONT  :  LERMONTOV. — It  is  a  common- 
place to  students  of  Russian  literature  that 
Mikhail  Lermontov,  pupil  and  successor  of 
Alexander  Pushkin,  was  descended  from  the 
Scotch  family  of  Learmont.  Having  occasion 
lately  to  refer  to  the  poems  of  the  Wizard  of 
the  North  for  the  purposes  of  a  lecture,  I  was 
reminded  that  the  shadowy  bard,  Thomas  the 
Rhymer  of  Ercildpune,  was  a  Learmont.  It 
would  be  interesting,  if  practicable,  to  trace 
;he  kinship  between  "true  Thomas,"  the 
lero  of  Elfland,  and  the  sombre  creator  of 
The  Demon'  and  the  cynical  Petchorin. 
There  was  something  uncanny  and  elfish 
about  Lermontov,  who  delighted  to  note 
-esemblances  between  himself  and  Byron, 
vith  his  unsociability  and  caustic  remarks, 
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one  of  which  cost  him  his  life  in  a  duel 
Mi'.  W.  R.  Morfill   has  recorded   numerouj 
links    of    connexion  between  Scotland  and 
Russia,  and  the  establishment  of  relationship 
of  blood  or  of  genius  between  these  scions  of 
the  house  of  Learmont  would  add  another. 
FRANCIS  P.  MARCHANT. 
Brixton  Hill. 

THE  SURNAME  WARD.— This  is  rather  a 
common  name.  In  the  'Brighton  General 
Directory'  it  fills  two -thirds  of  a  page. 
Smith  itself  takes  only  six  pages.  Did  all 
Wards  get  their  name  in  the  same  way  ?  I 
have  read  somewhere  that  in  the  earliest 
documents  in  which  the  name  occurs  it  had 
the  prefix  "de."  Now  what  was  this  Ward  ? 
Was  it  a  district,  or  calling,  or  what ;  and  in 
what  language  ?  W. 

Brighton. 

"  SLEEVES." — A  short  time  ago  a  publican 
in  the  Rhondda  Valley,  Glamorganshire,  was 
ned  for  selling  a  "sleever"  of  beer.  This 
contains  about  three-quarters  of  a  pint.  In 
several  parts  of  Glamorgan  "a  square  of 
beer,"  measuring  two- thirds  of  a  pint,  is  also 
a  favourite  drink,  so  called,  I  have  heard  it 
said,  because  it  is  a  "  square  "  drink,  that  is, 
just  enough  to  take  at  a  draught.  Are  these 
measures  general  in  England,  and  is  anything 
known  why  they  are  so  called?  D.  M.  R. 

"COPPER-TAILED."— In  the  eighty-fifth  of 
the  'Letters  from  a  Citizen  of  the  World,' 
near  the  end,  Goldsmith  describes  certain 
people  as  "wrangling  in  the  defence  of  a 
copper-tailed  actress."  In  the  seventy-ninth 
letter  he  says,  referring  to  the  reopening  of 
the  theatres,  "  The  hero  resolves  to  cover  his 
forehead  with  brass,  and  the  heroine  begins 
to  scour  up  her  copper  tail,  preparative  to 
tuture  operations."  I  do  not  find  copper- 
tailed  in  the  '  H.E.D.,'  rior  do  I  understand 
with  precision  what  the  copper  tail  was. 
Can  an  explanation  be  given  ? 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 
Portland,  Oregon. 

REFERENCE  TO  QUOTATION  WANTED— So 
long  ago  as  1892  a  member  of  Parliament,  I 
think  ot  Cabinet  rank,  quoted  in  a  speech  the 
lines  descriptive  of  the  tribe  of  demagogues  : 

Their  life  is  agitation,  and  their  breath 

A  sea  whereon  they  ride, 

and  cited  Shakespeare  as  the  author,  a  refer- 
ence I  of  course,  knew  to  be  inaccurate 
nevertheless  I  confirmed  my  impression  by 
consulting  a  concordance.  I  have  just  (six 
years  and  upwards  afterwards)  met  with  the 
passage  attributed  to  Byron.  Unfortunately 


so  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  concordance 
to  the  works  of  the  last-named  poet,  and  I 
have  in  vain  examined  the  usually  met  with 
dictionaries  of  quotations.  Can  you,  or  any 
of  the  courteous  readers  of  *  N.  &  Q.,'  help  me 
to  the  poem  containing  the  quotation  ? 

NEMO. 
Temple. 

REV.  ALEXANDER  STEVENSON. — Can  any 
of  your  readers  inform  me  regarding  the 
late  Rev.  Alex.  Stevenson,  at  one  time 
minister  at  Widdrington  in  Northumberland, 
and  afterwards  at  Earlston  in  Berwickshire  % 
He  possessed  the  farm  of  Braid  wood  shiel,  a 
property  on  the  Leader  a  few  miles  from 
Earlston,  but  latterly  he  lived  in  Glasgow. 
Did  he  study  medicine  and  practise  there? 
When  and  where  did  he  die  ?  His  widow 
died  at  Glasgow  in  1829.  W.  C. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — 

My  dead  love  came  to  me  and  said, 
"God  gives  me  one  hour's  rest 

To  spend  with  thee  upon  the  earth ; 
How  shall  we  spend  it  best  ?  " 

E.  W.  D. 

In  the  notes  to  Bloomfield's  Greek  Testament 
occurs  the  following  quotation,  "The  feeling  com- 
pass, navigation's  aid."  What  is  the  source  from 
which  it  is  taken  ?  C.  B. 

You,  who  never  turned  your  back, 
But  marched  straight  forward  ; 
Never  doubted  clouds  would  break, 
Never  dreamed,  though  right  was  worsted, 
Wrong  would  triumph.          W.  A.  LAW. 

I  wish  you  health, 

I  wish  you  wealth, 

I  wish  you  love  in  store  ; 

I  wish  you  heaven  after  death  : 

I  cannot  wish  you  more. 


A. 


HEXHAM  PRIORY  AND  THE  AUGUS- 

TALES. 

(9th  S.  ii.  241,  391.) 

I  SHOULD  like  to  see  some  documentary 
proof  of  the  statement  that,  according  to 
Germanic  law,  the  "  younger  son  "  "  merely 
possessed  a  'haw,'"  whilst  "the  elder  son 
inherited  the  chief  house,  the  'hof.'"  How 
would  it  be  if  a  man  had  ten  sons?  Who 
would  then  "possess"  the  "haw"?  A  custom 
by  which  the  eldest  son  inherited  the  chief 
bouse  and  the  younger  sons,  if  that  is  really 
meant,  inherited  "  haws  "  would  have  to  be 
strictly  proved  before  it  could  be  admitted  as 
an  historical  fact.  MR.  STEVENSON  sees  the 
difficulty  of  using  the  word  "  inherit "  in  the 
case  of  the  younger  son  or  sons,  for  that 
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«vquld  imply  that  each  successive  owner  of  a 
ihief  house,  or  "  hof,"  would  be  possessed 
throughout  his  tenancy  of  one  or  more 
'haws,"  which  would  pass,  on  intestacy,  to 
the  younger  son  or  sons.  ^  Accordingly  he 
uses  the  word  "  possess,"  which  is  too  vague 
to  be  of  scientific  use,  for  we  are  not  told 
how  the  ancestor  himself  became  '"possessed," 
or  whether  the  younger  son  or  sons  became 
"  possessed  "  by  inheritance  or  by  grant.  I  can 
find  no  such  custom  in  Grimm's  'Rechtsalter- 
thiimer.'  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  the 
Icelandic  Gragas.  It  is  directly  at  variance 
with  English  customs  as  to  inheritance.  It 
does  not  resemble  borough  English,  gavel- 
kind,  or  any  other  tenure  known  to  me.  As 
Prof.  Vinogradoff  has  shown,  the  holding  of 
the  English  villain  was  a  fixed  and  indivisible 
quantity  :  "  It  does  not  admit  of  partition  by 
sale  or  descent."* 

As  regards  "the  diverse  Latin  words  by 
which  hagusteald  and  its  continental  forms 
are  glossed,"  I  only  find  one  Latin  word  used 
throughout  the  Wright- Wiilcker  vocabularies, 
and  that  is  coelebs.  And  it  is  remarkable  that 
in  a  vocabulary  of  the  tenth  century,  printed 
in  the  same  volume,  the  words  ""hegsteald 
men  "  are  glossed  by  "  colibates  "  (sic).  Here 
a  class  of  men  is  referred  to,  and  "colibates" 
may  denote  either  single  men  regarded  as  a 
class,  or,  as  seems  more  likely,  monks,  or  men 
who  professed  celibacy.  As  to  the  gloss 
"agricola,"  I  find  that  in  Grimm's  'Rechts- 
alterthiimer,'  p.  313,  haistaldi  is  explained  in 
a  document  as  "  agricola  liber  qui  non  tenet 
hereditatem  a  curia."  Here  the  word  is  not 
glossed  simply  as  "  agricola,"  but  as  "  a  hus- 
bandman who  does  not  hold  his  inheritance 
from  the  court."  Among  the  persons  who,  in 
England  at  any  rate,  did  not  hold  their  lands 
"  from  the  court "  were  monks.  I  do  not,  of 
course,  say  that  the  "  agricola  liber "  in  the 
passage  cited  was  a  monk.  Inhere  were  other 
persons  besides  monks  whose  lands  were 
"free,"  and  did  not  pass  by  surrender  and 
admittance  in  the  manorial  court.  But  in 
English,  if  not  in  continental  documents, 
monks  are  usually  said  to  hold  their  lands 
"in  libera  et  pura  eleemosyna."  The  word 
augustalis,  or  its  English  or  German  equiva- 
lent, might  easily  have  acquired  the  secondary 
meaning  of  "  freeholder." 

The  Norse  nickname  or  surname  Hagu- 
staldaR,  found  in  two  runic  inscriptions,  does 
not  by  any  means  put  my  theory  out  of  court, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  valuable  piece  of 
evidence  in  support  of  the  theory.  Assuming, 
as  MR.  STEVENSON  does,  that  the  dates  of  the 


*  '  Villainage  in  England,'  p.  246. 


inscriptions  are  "somewhere  between  the 
years  500  and  700,"  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  the  Norwegians  were  unfamiliar  with 
*hagustaldr  in  the  sense  of  "  monk  "  or  "  celi- 
bate." We  know  that  on  the  first  arrival  of 
the  Norsemen  in  Iceland  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury they  found  papas  or  monks  in  the  east 
of  that  country.  If  monks  could  settle  in  so 
distant  a  place  as  Iceland  before  the  ninth 
century,  they  may  have  settled  in  Norway  at 
a  still  earlier  time.  If  the  Norwegians  had 
possessed  an  ancient  literature  like  that  of 
the  Icelanders  we  might  have  heard  some- 
thing about  them.  It  is  very  significant  that 
*hagustaldr  is  a  surname,  a  name  which,  in 
this  case,  described  a  man's  condition  in  life. 
What  was  that  condition  ?  I  suggest  that  it 
was  the  condition  of  a  monk  or  celibate,  and 
the  suggestion  gains  weight  from  the  fact 
that,  on  ME.  STEVENSON'S  showing,  hog  stall 
and  haugstall  in  modern  Norwegian  dialects 
mean  "widower,"  for  a  widower  is  a  celi- 
bate. What  ground  is  there  for  believing 
that,  according  to  Norwegian  custom,  a 
*hagustaldr  was  a  younger  son  who  "  pos- 
sessed "  a  "  haw,"  whilst  his  elder  brother 
inherited  the  "hof"?  It  lies  on  MR.  STEVEN- 
SON to  show  the  existence  of  such  a  custom. 

MR.  STEVENSON  thinks  that  the  word 
Hexhain,  which  occurs  as  Hagustaldes-ham  in 
the  '  Chronicle,'  may  be  derived  from  a  per- 
sonal name,  Hagustald.  We  are  told  in  effect 
that  this  Roman  town,  with  its  magnificent 
basilica  and  its  sculptured  Roman  tombs  and 
altars,*  may  have  taken  its  name  from  a  petty 
crofter  or  cottager  called  Hagustald,  or  the 
descendant  of  such  a  crofter.  It  may  have 
been  so.  It  is  within  the  infinite  possibilities. 
But  can  we  suppose  that  such  places  as 
Monkton,  Monk  Bretton,  or  Nun  Staintpn 
took  their  names  from  a  Mr.  Monk  or  a  Miss 
Nun  who  once  lived  there  ?  Is  it  not  far 
more  likely — nay,  is  it  not  certain — that  these 
places  were  called  after  the  monks  and  nuns 
who  once  lived  there  ? 

MR.  STEVENSON  says  that  the  brook-name 
Hextold  or  Hextild,  to  the  west  of  the  town 
of  Hexham,  "  should  clearly  be  added  to  the 
long  list  of  bogus  river-names  evolved  from 
local  names."  I  quite  agree  with  him.  And 
why  should  we  not  also  say  that  Hcegstaldes- 
cumb  in  the  forged  charter,  Hagustaldces-ce  in 
Eddi,  Hagustaldes-ham  in  the  'Chronicle,' 
and  Hehst'ealdes-ig  in  Simeon  of  Durham,  are 
bogus  place-names'?  Is  it  likely  that  a 
valley,  a  river,  a  Roman  town,  and  an  island 


*  Prior  Richard  describes  the  town  as  "nunc 
quidem  mpdica,  et  raro  cultore  habitata,  sed,  ut 
antiquitatis  vestigia  testantur,  quondam  ampla  et 
magnifica"  (Raines  ' Hexham,'  i.  8). 
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took  their  names  from  a  man  called  Hagu- 
stald  ?  I  could  as  soon  believe  that  the  man 
gave  his  name  to  a  mountain.  The  true 
name  is  given  by  Raine,  viz.,  Hagustalham  for 
Agustalham,  i.e.  Augustalham. 

The  surname  Hextall  may  represent  the 
Latin  augustalis,  as  the  surname  Monk  repre- 
sents the  Latin  monachus. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  syllable  au  in 
the  Latin  word  Augustus  would  be  repre- 
sented in  Old  English  by  ea.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  have  clear  evidence  that  it  was  not 
so  represented,  for  Bede  spells  Augustus  and 
Augustin  as  Agustus  and  Agustin.  Therefore, 
when  we  find  Hagustaldensis  ecclesia  in  Bede, 
it  will  not  do  to  say  that  Augustaldensis, 
which  occurs  in  a  chronicle  of  the  twelfth 
century  is  a  "doctored"  form.  It  is  not  a 
"  doctored "  form,  but  one  of  those  lucky 
accidents  by  which  historical  truth  is  some- 
times preserved. 

It  is  said  that  I  do  not  produce  the 
slightest  proof  of  my  assumed  change  of 
meaning  from  "priest  of  Augustus"  into 
"  monk  "  or  "  celibate."  A  change  of  meaning 
would  naturally  follow  from  a  changed  mode 
of  life,  and  what  I  suggested  was  that,  in  the 
course  of  social  evolution,  the  Augustinian 
canons  succeeded  the  Augustales  in  the  same 
way  that  the  priests  of  the  Church  of  England 
have  succeeded  the  priests  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  evidence  on  this  point  is  nega- 
tive rather  than  positive.  No  other  way  of 
accounting  for  the  origin  of  the  monastery  at 
Hexham  seems  possible. 

As  regards  the  form  Hagustald,  ME. 
STEVENSON  knows  that  prothesis  of  an  initial 
h^  was  not  an  uncommon  phenomenon  in  Old 
English.  And  in  a  vvord  derived  from  the 
Latin  the  final  d  was  more  likely  in  Northern 
English  to  have  been  inserted  than  omitted. 

MR.  STEVENSON'S  historical  objections  to 
my  theory  are  that  the  Augustales  were  not 
priests,  or  celibates,  or  a  C9rporation,  and 
that  Hexham  was  not  a  municipium. 

It  may  be  that  the  latest  discoveries  of 
modern  research  have  proved  that  the  Augus- 
tales were  not  priests.  My  only  guide  was 
the  article  by  Prof.  Wayte  in  the  last  edition 
of  Smith's  '  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Anti- 
quities,' 1890,  where  the  Augustales  are 
defined  as  "two  classes  of  priests,  one  at 
Rome  and  the  other  in  the  municipia,"  and 
where  books  and  articles  specially  dealing 
with  the  subject  are  cited. 

I  have  not  said  that  the  Augustales  were 
celibates.  But  I  have  somewhere  read  a 
statement,  founded,  I  think,  on  discoveries 
nade  in  opening  graves,  that  the  canons  of 
Mexham  were  once  married  men.  Perhaps 


some  reader  of  'N.  &  Q.'  could  supply  the 
reference. 

As  to  Augustales  not  forming  a  corporation, 
Prof.  Wayte  says  that  their  functions  remind 
us  "of  some  of  the  incidents  of  municipal 
dignity  in  modern  times."  ME.  STEVENSON 
admits  that  their  "  principal  functions  were 
economic."  So  were  the  functions  of  old 
municipal  corporations.  And  so  were  the 
functions  of  the  canons  of  Hexham  and  other 
great  monasteries. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  direct  evidence 
exists  to  show  whether  Hexham  was  a  muni- 
cipium or  not.  MR.  STEVENSON  says  it  "  was 
certainly  not,"  so  the  burden  of  proof  rests 
on  him.  He  will  probably  admit  that  it 
possessed  a  magnificent  basilica  built  in  the 
typical  Roman  form,  and  that  Roman  remains 
are  occasionally  found  under  the  floor  of  the 
present  church,  and  elsewhere  in  the  build- 
ing. He  may  not  be  aware  that  the  crypt 
under  the  church  resembles  the  crypt  under 
the  tribunal  of  the  basilica  at  Pompeii.  Can 
we  believe  that  there  was  a  magnificent  town 
hall  in  this  place  without  a  town  council  1 
Some  part  of  the  building  must  have  been 
used  by  a  college  of  decuriones  or  by  an  ordo 
of  Augustales.  Now  the  ordo  was  the  town 
council,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
Augustinian  canons,  as  well  as  other  monastic 
bodies,  constantly  speak  of  themselves  in 
their  chronicles  as  an  ordo.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, lay  much  stress  on  this,  because  the 
word  ordo  had  other  meanings.  But  when 
we  find  monasteries  like  that  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds  acting  as  the  town  council,  or  ap- 
pointing prefects  to  carry  on  the  municipal 
business,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  see  in  them 
the  remains  or  the  modified  form  of  a  Roman 
ordo.  It  will  not  do  to  speak  of  such  and 
similar  things  as  "purely  manorial  privi- 
leges." It  has  to  be  snowTn  how  such  "  privi- 
leges" arose.  Nobody  knows  better  than 
MR.  STEVENSON  that  documents  which  pur- 
port to  be  foundation  charters  of  monasteries 
are  often  forged.  Such  a  fact  raises  the 
presumption  that  the  men  who  forged  the 
charters  either  did  not  know  the  origin  of 
the  institutions  to  which  such  charters  pur- 
ported to  relate,  or,  if  they  did  know,  wished 
to  conceal  or  disguise  that  origin.  They  had 
no  title  deeds  to  show,  so  they  made  some  in 
the  hope  that  posterity  would  take  them  as 
genuine.  The  existence  of  such  forgeries 
should  open  our  eyes  to  the  probability,  if 
not  to  the  certainty,  that  the  chronicles  of 
the  period  abound  with  fiction. 

S.  O.  ADDY. 
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THE  CHURCH  (?)  AT  SILCHESTER. 
(9th  S.  ii.  101,  158,  277,  429.) 


made  an  altar  in  the  apse,  and  have  cut  and 
framed  with  odd  bits  of  marble  a  "  piscina  " 
in  the  wall  at  the  left-hand  side  of  it.  The 


MR.  ST.  JOHN  HOPE  commences  his  reply  formerly  beautiful  stucco  panels  of  the  apse, 
on  this  subject  with  argument  regarding  the  some  stl11  adhering  to  its  vault,  belong  to 
size  of  the  building,  and  in  doing  so  he  the  early  Augustan  period ;  and  the  entire 
states  that  the  courts  of  justice  were  already  chamber  is  constructed  of  "opus  incertura/'of 
provided  for  in  a  basilica  270  feet  long,  hard  which  ifc  forms  a  good  example.  The  Augus- 
by  this  so-called  British  church,  which  in  tan  mosaic  floors  of  the  chambers  above  it 
length  was  itself  but  42  feet ;  both  being  stl11  m  Part  remain,  together  with  walls 
situated,  as  previously  remarked,  in  the  most  which  have  been  restored  or  rebuilt  in  the 
significant  part  of  this  large  walled  town  of  later  "  °PUS  reticulatum."  Here,  therefore,  we 
Calleva.  He  then  asks,  pertinently  enough,  have  an  exceedingly  interesting  structure— 
"Why  should  so  small  a  building  be  wanted  a  once  lovely  room,  probably  a  "triclinium" 
for  another  court  of  justice  ? "  of  a  small  Roman  villa,  observing  the  basilican 

Now  among  such  a  number  of  apsidal  form»  a  trin<e  smaller  in  its  ground  plan  than 
buildings  in  the  most  central  insulse  of  the  MR-  HOPE'S  church(?)at  Silchester,  belonging 
city  (MR.  HOPE  mentions  four),  it  becomes  to  tn?  aSe  of  tne  nrst  emperor,  and  before 
lacking  inscriptions,  &c.)  extremely  difficult  the  birfch  of  Christianity.  It  probably  opened 
to  determine  with  any  approach  to  exactitude  into  a  small  court. 

what  each  particular  one  actually  was.  Con-  So  that  already  in  (say)  the  year  A.D.  1  the 
jecture  alone  is  our  guide.  But  the  ground  basilican  type  had  been  adapted  for  other 
plan  is  at  least  sufficiently  clear  to  determine  tnan  basilican  uses.  Now  between  this 
for  us  the  length,  breadth,  and  partly  the  period  and  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  of 
design  of  each  edifice ;  and  this  tiny  buildin°-  our  era  this  type  had  become  adapted  for 
certainly  possessed  the  basilican  form.  '  various  other  uses  ;  and  the  reason  is  not  far 

Here  it  becomes  necessary  to  say  a  word  or  to  s?e^-  Ik  was  found  to  be  the  most  con- 
two  about  the  "evolution"  of  this  basilican  venient  form  for  accommodating  a  large 
form  at  the  hands  of  the  Komans,  the  more  attendance  of  persons,  whether  for  legal  or 
especially  as  MR.  HOPE  asks  if  I  can  refer  "to  religious  purposes  or  for  civic  entertain- 
any  examples  of  similar  plan  and  so  small  a  merits.  One  cannot  always  with  perfect  safety 
size,"  fully  aware,  I  should  imagine  him  to  be  argue  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference 
how  very  difficult  it  would  be  for  me  to  do  so!  in  matters  architectural,  though  perhaps  one 
For  does  it  not  follow  that  the  later  were  the  ought  to  be  able  so  to  do.  In  this  case,  how- 
buildings  the  more  flimsy  their  construction,  ever,  evidence  enables  one  to  do  so.  Even 
and  the  smaller  their  size  the  easier  their  *n  remote  Britain,  the  western  end  of  the 
demolition  ?  The  earliest,  of  course,  have  all  Roman  world,  the  basilican  type  was  used  for 
perished.  other  purposes  than  lawcourts  and  temples. 

The  apsidal  basilica,  like  most  other  build-  We  everi  near  of  one  built  afc  Netherby, 
ings,  developed  size  according  to  the  in-  A-D-  235>  3ust  ai>fcer  tne  l'eign  °*  Alexander 
creasing  necessities  of  business.  We  do  not  Severus  (who,  by  the  way,  had  favoured  the 
know  the  measurements  of  the  early  basilicse  Christians),  as  a  riding  school :  "  Basilicam 
"  Sempronia,"  "  Fulvia,"  "  Portia,"  &c.  •  we  equestrem  exercitatoriam  jampridem  a  solo 
only  have  records  of  some  of  their  successive  cceptam  sedificavit." 

restorations  and  enlargements.  Possibly  the  Now  the  main  object  of  a  basilican  public 
very  largest  size  ever  attained  was  that  of  building  being  that  of  accommodation,  this 
the  so-called  "  Constantinian "  Basilica,  re-  basilican  building  at  Silchester  will  have 
ferred  to  in  my  last ;  and  about  this  a  little  been  presumably  no  exception  to  this  prin- 
more  presently.  But  MR.  HOPE  shows  that  ciple.  As,  however,  this  building  was 
Calleva  had  a  still  larger  one  !  situated  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 

In  miniature,  however,  the  form  was  to  be  tne  forum  and  of  the  tribunals  of  justice,  it 
seen  even  in  private  Roman  houses  so  early  as  must  have  been  intended  to  subserve  a  very 
the  Augustan  period.  There  is  one  perfect  ex-  distinct  civic  or  religious  purpose;  it  may 
ample  within  twenty  miles  of  me  as  I  write,  have  been  a  sort  of  "  secretarium  senatus," 
which  has  been  used  as  a  (perhaps  subter-  a  municipal  residence  of  some  kind,  a  little 
ranean)  church,  probably  in  the  earlier  guild-hall,  a  "  schola,"  or  a  military  tribunal, 
Christian  periods.  It  measures  34  feet  or  possibly  a  pagan  temple  dedicated  to  some 
m  length ;  it  has  originally  had  rows  of  popular  deity. 

columns    forming    diminutive  aisles.      The       If,  however,  it  was  a  pagan  temple,  there  is 
Christian  occupiers   have,  at  a  later  date,    some  reason  for  its  small  size.    There  were 
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many  temples  in  Calleva.*  To  theorize,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  a  Christian  church  would, 
on  the  contrary,  indicate  that  there  were 
very  few  Christians,  and  that  they  were  per- 
mitted to  worship  in  public  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  noisy  business  of  a  large  pagan  popu- 
lation. It  stands  to  reason  that  before 
Calleva  could  have  become  Christian  (if  it 
ever  did)  this  central  portion  of  it  was 
covered  with  buildings,  was  indeed  a  speci- 
ally important  site.  It  was  for  that  reason 
in  particular  I  asked  for  evidences  con- 
firmatory of  what  I  still  venture  to  consider 
to  be  a  somewhat  gratuitous  theory.  Was  it, 
then,  occupied  by  this  building  or  some 
other  ? 

MR.  HOPE  proceeds  :  "  Seeing  that  the 
Silchester  building  is  now  reduced  to  its 
foundations  and  mosaic  floor,  where  does  MR. 
BADDELEY  expect  such  emblems  [as  he  asks 
for]  to  be  found?"  I  answer,  among  the  sur- 
rounding debris,  and  especially  by  excavating 
completely  the  "catch-pit"  of  the  "labrum" 
he  mentions.  He  should  there  be  likely  to 
find  bits  of  vessels,  bricks  possibly  stamped 
or  scratched  with  a  cross  or  an  anchor,  or, 
better  still  (as  in  African  instances),  frag- 
ments of  commemorative  tablets  fallen  from 
upper  portions  of  the  building.  Furthermore 
I  particularly  recommend  him  to  discover  a 
crypt,  a  feature  habitual  to  the  earliest 
Christian  churches.  Any  one  of  these  evi- 
dences might  throw  all  the  weight  he  so 
much  desires  entirely  into  the  scale  in  MR. 
HOPE'S  favour,  and,  personally,  I  can  assure 
him  I  shall  not  be  afraid  to  confess  I  have 
been  utterly  worsted  if  this  substantial  kind 
of  evidence  (peradventure  ever  so  little  of  it) 
be  forthcoming.  It  would  be  useful  to  him, 
also,  to  discover  an  "  atrium." 

Before  concluding,  I  would  remind  MR. 
HOPE  that  the  African  and  French  early 
Christian  basilicse  known  to  us,  even  in 
smaller  places  than  the  town  of  Calleva, 
greatly  exceeded  his  church  (?)  in  dimensions. 
The  case,  then,  appears  to  me  to  remain 
thus  :  that  the  architectural  evidence  is  not 
sufficient  to  make  out  the  case  for  the  basili- 
can  building  at  Silchester  having  been  a 
church.  It  is  not  that  it  fails  to  conform  to 
the  ground  plan  of  a  church  of  the  fourth  or 
fifth  century,  but  that  the  ground  plan  of  such 
a  church  and  the  plan  of  a  pagan,  basilica- 
formed  building  are  often  so  indistinguish- 
able as  to  compel  us  to  wait  modestly  for  cor- 
roborative evidence  before  we  can  pronounce 

*  A  similar  explanation  would  apply  to  a  small 
basilica.  Either  the  cases  which  had  to  be  tried 
in  it  were  few,  and  it  sufficed  for  the  purpose,  or 
else  it  was  an  extra  or  special  tribunal. 


:or  one  or  the  other.  I  venture  to  consider 
that  to  be  the  precise  position  in  which 
archaeologists  stand  with  regard  to  Silchester 
church  (?). 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  I  must  say  a  few  words 
respecting  the  Basilica  of  Constantine.  MR. 
HOPE  has  stated  that  he  "  cannot  accept  my 
reading  of  the  plan."  What  was  my  astonish- 
ment, then,  to  find  him  quoting  against  it  the 
plan  of  Ligorio  !  Now  Ligorio  has  a  very  bad 
lame,  and  his  work  has  always  to  be  used 
with  great  caution.  He  was  a  Neapolitan, 
[n  this  case,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  his 
plan,  though  not  true  to  scale,  is  very  fairly 
correct.  His  drawing  shows  quite  clearly 
:he  awkwardly  narrow  vestibule  of  the 
original  plan,  also  a  portion  of  the  entrance, 
which,  as  before  stated,  faced  towards  the 
Coliseum,  not  to  the  Via  Sacra.  It  was  for 
blundering,  among  other  things,  over  this 
obviously  vital  feature  of  the  original  design 
of  this  basilica  that  the  German  as  well  as 
[talian  archaeologists  fell  so  mercilessly  upon 
bhe  late  and  much  lamented  Prof.  Middleton. 
Not  recognizing  the  very  simple,  though  quite 
revolutionary  change  made  in  the  building  in 
order  to  make  it  face  the  Via  Sacra,  Prof. 
Middleton  dragged  in  the  vague  term  "  chal- 
cidicum  "  in  order  to  account  "  for  the  long 
hall  forming  an  antechamber."  But  he  was 
just  sufficiently  cautious  in  using  it  to  say  : 
"  This  is  possibly  what  Vitruvius  calls  a 
'chalcidicum' — a  hall  which  he  says  may  be 
added  if  there  is  room  for  it  at  the  end  of  a 
basilica"  (Middleton, '  Remains,' vol.  ii.  227-8). 
MR.  ST.  JOHN  HOPE,  without  making  the 
least  reference  to  this  fallacious  authority, 
has  deliberately  adopted  his  dictum,  with  the 
"  chalcidicum  "  and  all.  This  is  all  very  well, 
perhaps,  but  it  is  not  archaeology  ;  and  to  use 
Middleton  and  Ligorio  on  the  Basilica  of 
Constantine  is  almost  as  bad  as  to  use  them 
as  authorities  on  the  House  of  Tiberius — to 
say  the  least,  very  unwise  and  still  more  un- 
fortunate. ST.  CLAIR  BADDELEY. 


MIDSUMMER  GILLYFLOWER  (9fch  S.  ii.  447).— 
There  are  so  many  plants  to  which  the  name 
gillyflower  is  given  that,  without  knowing 
the  particular  flower  referred  to,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  what  it  is.  Dianthus  caryo- 
phyllus,  the  clove  gillyflower  (by  corruption 
July  flower),  may  be  the  one,  since  it  is  a  true 
midsummer  flower  ;  but  it  is  usually  found  in 
stony  places,  not  on  river  banks.  The  ragged 
robin  (Lychnis  flos-cuculi\  which  flowers  in 
June  and  loves  moist  meadows,  is  sometimes 
called  the  marsh  gillyflower.  Can  this  be  the 
one  meant  ?  Hottonia  palu&tris,  the  water 
gillyflower  (or  violet),  grows  in  the  water 
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rather  than  on  the  banks.    It  is,  of  course 
useless  to  ask  for  a  specimen  just  now,  but  i 
your  correspondent  cannot  otherwise  obtain 
the  information  he  seeks— I  fancy  the  name 
must  be  purely  local — a  description  might  be 
helpful.      There    are    several    other    "  gilly 
flowers"  besides  those  I  have  named,  but 
none  of  them  seems  likely  to  be  the  one 
inquired  about.  C.  C.  B. 

The  Hesperis  matronalis  is  called  in  some 
places  Whitsun  gillyflower,  and  is  probably 
the  plant  meant  by  your  correspondent  al 
this  reference.  W.  Coles  writes  ('Art  o1 
Simpling,'  1656,  p.  32),  "May  brings  roses, 
pinks,  Whitsun  gillyflowers." 

W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

Is  not  this  the  Dianthus  caryophyllus,  clove 
pink,  clove  carnation,  gillyflower  ?  See  Miss 
Pratt's  '  Flowering  Plants,'  i.  89. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

BRAMPTON  FAMILY  (9th  S.  ii.  427).— For  a 
pedigree  of  the  above  family  see  *  Visitation 
of  Norfolk,'  1563-80  and  1612,  vol.  xxxii. 
pp.  46-53  of  the  Harleian  Society,  which 
gives  twelve  generations  between  Botyld  and 
Edward  Brampton,  of  Brampton,  1622. 

JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

BEKESBOURNE,  KENT  (9th  S.  ii.  368,  493).— 
The  ruins  are  those  of  the  Chapel  of  Well  (a 
strong  spring  rises  there),  once  in  the  parish 
of  Littlebourne,  but  now  part  of  the  parish  of 
Ickham.  The  chapel  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Bekesbourne  Manor  House,  in  the  parish  of 
that  name.  Well  Chapel  is  probably  on  the 
site  of  a  chapel  attached  to  the  manor  of 
Garwinton  (modern  Garrington),  the  War- 
minton  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  author  of  '  Csesar  in  Kent,'  it  was 
on  the  rising  ground  east  of  this  chapel  that 
the  extreme  right  wing  of  the  Roman  army 
was  entrenched  under  Csesar  in  54  B.C.  As 
early  as  1194  Richard  de  Garwinton  was 
allowed  by  the  Abbot  of  St.  Augustine's  at 
Canterbury  to  have  service  in  his  chapel 
three  days  every  week  by  the  priest  of  Little- 
bourne  Church,  which,  with  Littlebourne 
Manor,  belonged  to  that  abbey.  Well  Manor 
afterwards  went  to  the  Cornhill  family, 
owners  of  another  small  manor  called  Luke- 
dale,  and  the  chapel  may  perhaps  be  the  same 
as  Lukedale  Chapel,  which  Reginald  de  Corn- 
hill  (second  son  of  Gervase  Cornhill)  built  on 
his  manor  in  the  parish  of  Littlebourne  :— 

"  Roger,  by  the  grace  of  God  Abbot  of  St. 
Augustine  s  at  Canterbury,  and  the  monks  of  the 
same,  grant  to  Reginald  de  Cornhill  and  his  heirs 


that  they  may  have  a  chantry  in  his  chapel  (capella) 
which  he  has  built  within  the  bounds  of  his  manor 
of  Lukedale,  and  have  a  chapel  at  his  own  expense, 
saving  in  all  rights  the  mother  church  of  Little- 
bourne,  so  that  the  said  Reginald  or  his  heirs  at 
any  future  time  do  not  oppress  (or  interfere  with) 
the  priest  of  the  church  of  Littlebourne,  or  make 
him  officiate  in  the  chapel  ......  Also  they  shall  go  to 

the  mother  church  with  their  offerings  at  the  four 
yearly  festivals  of  the  Nativity,  Purification,  Easter, 
and  the  Festival  of  St.  Vincent  [to  whom  Little- 
bourne  Church  is  dedicated],  as  parishioners  of  the 
church  of  Littlebourne." 

The  abbot  most  probably  was  Roger  de 
Lurdington,  1176-1212. 

Well  Chapel  and  Manor  eventually  became 
part  of  Ickham  parish,  which  belonged  to 
Christ  Church  monastery  at  Canterbury, 
and  William  de  Sellindge,  prior  of  that  monas- 
tery, on  6  Aug.,  1480,  wrote  to  Archbishop 
Bourchier  that  he  had  viewed  the  house  and 
grounds  which  Isaacs  (of  Howletts)  offered 
to  the  rector  of  Ickham  in  exchange  for  the 
house  and  grounds  that  belonged  to  the 
parsonage  of  Well,  which  is  a  chapel  of  Ick- 
fiam.  The  priest's  house  at  Well  is  near  the 
new  gate  of  the  house  of  Isaacs,  and  there- 
Pore  inconvenient  to  both  parties.  The 
ground  offered  in  exchange  by  Isaacs  is  quite 
as  much,  and  rather  better  than  the  present 
ground.  The  barn  also  is  a  better  one,  and 
will  give  one  acre  more  of  good  ground, 
and  pay  all  costs  and  charges.  John  Franke- 
in,  rector  of  Ickham,  who  died  in  1535,  left 
i  marc  for  the  repair  of  this  chapel.  Well 
Chapel  probably  ceased  to  be  used  for  service 
n  1547.  If  MR.  SHARP  will  write  to  me,  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  give  him  further  parti- 
culars. ARTHUR  HUSSEY. 

Wingham,  Kent. 

"BOUNDER"  (9th  S.  ii.  388).—  I  suggest  a 
more  direct  explanation  of  the  term  than  the 
ngenipus  one  offered  by  NEMO,  the  last  word 
)f  which,  "  outsider,"  I  would,  however,  con- 
ider  to  the  purpose.    Whatever  difference  of 
>pinion  verbal    bounders    may    venture    to 
sxpress  on  words  inside  the  coyer  of  vol.  i. 
H.E.D.,'  a  reference    thereto  is    necessary 
)efore  expressing  it,  and  may  often  stop  all 
urther  expression.    In  the  present  instance 
find,  if  nothing  more,  a  suggestive  clue. 
After  the  primary  signification  of  one  who 
marks  out  bounds,  I  read,  "1.2.  One  who 
ccupies    a    district    bounding    another,    a 
)orderer,  obs,"  with  the  informing  quotation  : 
1542,  Udall,  '  Erasm.  Apophth.,'  105  b.  The 
ordreers    or   bounders    inhabityng    round 
bout  any  place  are  called  in  greke 
Is  it 


not  likely  that  this  meaning 
as  been  picked  up  again  ?  By  an  accident 
bat  might  easily  happen,  another  obsolete 
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meaning  of  "bounder"  expresses  the  very 
opposite— the  insider.  See  "  I.  3.  One  who 
occupies  a  'bound'  or  tract  of  tin-ore  ground"; 
with  an  equally  informing  quotation :  "  1708, 
Lond.  Gaz.,  4458/1.  The  Owners,  Bounders, 

Adventurers concerned     in     Tin at 

Truroe."  But  as  there  is  no  indication  of 
the  word  being  revived  in  this  sense,  no 
confusion  need  be  occasioned.  "Bounder" 
in  its  present  invidious  sense  need  not,  I 
suppose,  be  confined  to  one  gender,  but  I  heard 
it  applied  to  a  woman  for  the  first  time  in 
John  Oliver  Hobbes's  '  Ambassador,'  the 
speaker  being  represented  as  a  woman  in 
good  society.  KILLIGREW. 

"  What  is  a  bounder  1 "  With  a  view  to  getting 
at  the  root-idea  of  the  word  I  put  this  ques- 
tion to  an  acquaintance  whose  knowledge  of 
slang  is  extensive  and  peculiar.  "A  bounder?" 
he  answered  ;  "  a  howling  bounder  ?  Oh,  he 's 
a  fellow  with  lots  of  bounce — no  end  of  a  cad." 
I  think  the  definition  suggests  a  far  more 
likely  origin  for  the  term  than  NEMO'S.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  NEMO'S  suggestion  derives 
no  support  from  the  phrase  "  a  rank  outsider," 
which  denotes  a  horse  that  has  been  entered 
for  a  race,  but  has  no  chance  of  winning,  or 
only  the  remotest  possible  chance. 

C.  C.  B. 

It,  appears  to  me  that  the  paling  which  this 
kind  of  person  attempts  to  scale  is  the  pale 
of  "  society,"  beyond  which  his  natural  habitat 
is  found.  If  guesses  may  be  hazarded,  here  is 
mine  :  it  is  his  self-assertion,  his  "  bounce," 
that  entitles  him  to  the  name  of  "  bounder." 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

Is  not  the  idea  that  of  the  man  who  habitu- 
ally goes  to  the  utmost  bound,  or  limit,  in 
dress,  or  ethics,  or  manners,  or  all  three  ?  He 
is  one  who  has  no  reserve  force,  and  is  always 
at  the  last  gasp  or  penny's  length,  so  to  speak. 
ARTHUR  MAYALL. 

Obviously  "one  on  the  boundary— of  the 
demi-monde"  "  Bounder "  is  not  likely  to 
supplant "  cad."  The  latter  is  found  in  society, 
the  former  wants  to  be  there. 

DUDLEY  WALTON. 

High  Street,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

Surely  this  word  means  "  outsider,"  and  is 
formed,  schoolboy  fashion,  from  "  bounds." 
When  it  first  came  into  fashion  it  was  always 
used  as  above,  and  accepted  as  expressing  the 
secular  contempt  of  "  gown  "  for  "  town,"  of 
"class"  for  "mass,"  of  culture  for  philis- 
tinism.  The  late  E.  F.  Fay,  whose  pen- 
name  it  was,  most  certainly  meant  it  as  an 
equivalent  for  "  outsider."  As  public-school 


and  Varsity  man,  and  admitted  expert  in 
slang,  his  testimony  is  good.  H.  H.  S. 

Sausset,  Bouches-du-Rhone. 

WILLIAM  PRYNN  (9th  S.  ii.  288,  336,  496).— 
MR.  HEMS  is  in  error— I  trust  he  will  pardon 
me  for  correcting  him — in  stating  at  the  last 
reference  that  Mr.  George  Halford  Fellowes- 
Prynne  is  President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects.  He  should  have  said  Pre- 
sident of  the  London  Architectural  Associa- 
tion, a  quite  different  body,  whose  active 
members  are,  for  the  most  part,  pupils 
and  junior  assistants  in  London  offices, 
and  which  meets  at  56,  Great  Marlborough 
Street.  The  R.I.B.A.,  whose  rooms  are  at 
9,  Conduit  Street,  where  it  possesses  a  very 
extensive  library  of  books  on  architecture 
and  the  allied  arts,  is  at  present  presided 
over  by  Prof.  George  Aitchison,  R.A. 

BENJ.  WALKER,  A.R.I. B. A. 

Langstone,  Erdington. 

GLADSTONE'S  WELSH  FOREFATHERS  (9th  S.  ii. 
486). — Is  it  not  a  pity  to  waste  space  on  such 
a  question  as  this  ?  The  Welsh  blood  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  veins  must  have  been  so  attenu- 
ated in  the  interval  between  the  thirteenth 
and  the  eighteenth  centuries  as  to  be  of  no 
account.  Moreover,  as  I  pointed  out  in 
'N.  <fe  Q.'  many  years  ago,  most  of  us  are 
descended  from  kings  and  queens  one  way  or 
another  if  we  only  knew  it ;  and  even  I  who 
write  might  claim  cousinship  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone if  descent  from  Llewelyn  ap  lorwerth 
constituted  affinity.  A.  CALDER 

"  SOOT  "  (9th  S.  ii.  427).  —  Smart  in  his 
edition  of  Walker  (1846,  p.  xxiii,  §  118) 
writes  : — 

"The  other  words  in  which  the  short  sound  is 
denoted  by  the  letters  oo  in  the  ordinary  spelling  of 
the  language  are  wool,  wood,  good,  hood,  stood,  foot, 
and  their  compounds,  to  which  we  may  add  soot  ; 
for  though  this  word,  probably  from  being  con- 
founded with  those  which  are  spelled  with  «,  long 
exhibited  the  anomaly  of  being  pronounced  sut,  it 
is  now  by  the  best  speakers  classed  with  the  words 
preceding  it." 

I  suspect  soot  has  served  as  a  rime  tor  foot 
from  the  earliest  times,  but  rimes  are  hard 
to  find,  and  are  fallacious  indices  of  pronun- 
ciation. Bysshe  in  his  'Dictionary  of 
Rhymes,'  published  in  1702,  gives  the  follow- 
ing under  oot :  "  Boot,  coot,  root,  foot,  shoot, 
soot,  hoot."  Walker  says  (I  quote  from  the 
1818  or  eighteenth  edition) :  "Soot  is  vulgarly 

E renounced  so  as  to  rhyme  with  but,  hut,  &c., 
ut  ought  to  have  its  long,  regular  sound, 
rhyming  with  boot,  as  we  always  hear  it  in 
the    compound    sooty"       Coleridge    in    his 
'Ancient  Mariner'  (part  iii.  penult,  stanza) 
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rimes  soot  with  root,  but  we  cannot  be  sure 
of  the  pronunciation  of  one  so  lax  in  hi 
rimes.  For  aught  we  can  say  he  may  hav 
sounded  the  doubled  vowel  of  soot  as  u  in  bu 
or  oo  in  foot,  for  the  latter  pronunciation  is  a 
least  a  hundred  years  old.*  No  one  to'-daj 
regards  Walker's  precept ;  foot  and  put  arc 
the  only  perfect  rimes  for  soot,  matching  it 
further  in  having  vulgar  pronunciation 
riming  with  but.  F.  ADAMS. 

In  my  early  recollection  soot  was  pro 
nounced  to  rime  with  cut  about  as  often  a 
with/oo*.  But  J.  S.  is  wrong  in  saying  tha 
fifty  years  ago  it  was  always  made  to  rime 
with  cut.  'The  Ancient  Mariner' was  pub 
lished,  if  I  mistake  not,  before  the  end  of  lasi 
century  : — 

And  every  tongue  through  utter  drought 

Was  withered  at  the  root : 
We  could  not  speak  110  more  than  if 
We  had  been  choked  with  soot. 

C.  B.  MOUNT. 

In  the  dialect  of  North  Lincolnshire  soot  is 
pronounced  so  as  to  rime  with  boot.  That 
was  the  form  I  used  as  a  child,  but  those  whc 
had  the  care  of  my  education  corrected  me, 
saying  sut  (like  unto  cut)  was  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation. This  took  place  between  fifty 
and  sixty  years  ago.  In  or  about  1852  I 
observed  that  soot  (like  boot)  was  coming  into 
use  among  young  people,  but  many  of  the 
old  folk  adhered  to  sut.  Now  our  dialectic 
pronunciation  seems  to  have  become  nearly 
universal.  EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

Tom    Hood's    'The    Sweep's    Complaint' 
has  : — 
Why  isn't  the  mouths  of  muffin-men  compell'd  to 

he  equally  shut  ? 

Why,  because  Parliament  members  eat  muffins,  but 
they  never  eat  no  sut  [sic]. 

If  one  might  draw  an  inference  from  dialect 
pronunciation,  it  would  be  that  in  Hood's  day 
soot  was  improperly  made  to  rhyme  with  shut. 
The  course  of  refinement  in  its  ordinary  trend 
would  turn  soot  into  sut,  not  sut  into  soot. 

ARTHUR  MAYALL. 

Fifty  years  ago,  as  your  correspondent 
avers,  soot  was  made  to  rhyme  with  cut,  but 
did  it  ever  become  customary  to  rhyme  it 
with  foot  ?  I  do  not  think  you  can  round 
the  vowels  in  foot  so  that  they  may  bear  a 
kindred  sound  to  that  which  we  have  in  the 
word  loot.  Arid  yet  soot  would  rhyme  with 
the  latter  perfectly.  I  can  quite  understand, 
however,  that  modernity  would  scarcely 
stickle  at  taking  away  the  rotundity  of  the 


*  See,  for  instance,  Chambaud's  '  Engl.-Fr.  Diet.' 
(my  copy  dated  1805),  s.v. 


sound  common  to  this  word  in  order  to  give 
it  colloquial  similarity  to  foot.  In  the  North 
soot  pronounced  like  loot  is  everywhere  notice- 
able among  the  better  classes,  but  among 
working  classes  the  tendency  is  to  give  the 
word  a  short  sound,  as  sut.  Yet  there  are  to 
be  found  old  people  who  cling  to  this  latter 
way,  in  spite  of  usage. 

JAMES  C.  RENWICK. 
Winlaton,  co.  Durham, 

VANITY  FAIR  (9th  S.  ii.  29).— With  regard 
to  ASTARTE'S  query  whether  there  is  any 
mention  of  this  popular  phrase,  immortalized 
by  Thackeray,  earlier  than  'The  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress '  (1678),  has  it  never  been  pointed  out 
that  Chaucer,  towards  the  close  of  book  v.  of 
'  Troilus  and  Creseide,'  seems  clearly  to  allude 
thereto,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  supposed  that 
he  was  father  to  it?  The  lines  I  refer  to, 
which  I  wrote  down  years  ago  on  a  fly-leaf 
of  my  copy  of  "  a  Novel  without  a  Hero,"  are 
as  follows : — 

0  young  fresh  folkes,  he  or  she, 

In  which  that  love  upgroweth  with  your  age, 

Repaireth  home  from  worldly  Vanite, 

And  of  your  hertes  up  casteth  the  visage, 

To  thilke  God  that  alter  His  image 

You  made,  and  thinketh  all  nis  but  a  Faire, 

This  world  that  passeth  sone,  as  floures  faire. 

The  italics  are  mine.  I  can  sympathize  with 
Charles  Kingsley  when,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife 
n  1850,  he  says  : — 

"I  can  read  nothing  but '  Vanity  Fair'  over  and 
over  again,  which  fills  me  with  delight,  wonder,  and 
lumility.  I  would  rather  have  drawn  Rawdon 
Crawley  than  all  the  folks  I  ever  drew." 

I  remember  that  the  late  Archbishop  of 

anterbury  (Dr.  E.  W.  Benson),  when  nead 

master  at  Wellington,  told  us  boys  of  the 

sixth  form  in  class  one  morning  that  he  had 

;aken  up  the  book  recently  and  found  it  so 

"ascinating  that  he  would  go  on  reading  it  of 

i  morning  whenever  he  had  a  spare  half-hour 

)efore  getting  up,  the  rest  of  his  time  being 

,00  busily  occupied.  H.  E.  M. 

St.  Petersburg. 

JOHN  OXENBRIDGE  (9th  S.  ii.  467). — Consult 
he  'Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,'  xliii.  7,  and  notes 
hereon  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  8th  S.  viii.  203.  See  also 
N.  &  Q.,'  3rd  S.  i.  141,  322,  361.  Clement 
Dxenbridge,  Esq.,  was  in  the  Navy  Prize 
)ffice,  London,  1654.  W.  C.  B. 

PRIME  MINISTER  (8th  S.  x.  357,  438 ;  xi.  69, 
51,  510  ;  xii.  55,  431;  9th  S.  ii.  99).— Vanbrugh, 
ear  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  em- 
Joyed  the  term  "First  Minister,"  showing 
ow  the  idea  of  a  premiership  was  coming 
nto  vogue.  In  '  The  Provok'd  Wife,'  which 
as  produced  in  the  spring  of  1697,  Mr 
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Treble,  who  had  set  to  music  a  "  dialogue " 
written  by  Lady  Fancyfull,  observes  :— 

"  I  guess  the  dialogue,  madam,  is  suppos'd  to  be 
between  your  Majesty  and  your  first  Minister  of 
State." 
And  the  author  replies  : — 

"  Just :  He,  as  minister,  advises  me  to  trouble  my 
head  about  the  welfare  of  my  subjects ;  which  I,  as 
sovereign,  find  a  very  impertinent  proposal."— 
Act  II.  sc.  ii. 

Eight  years  later  Vanbrugh  produced  'The 
Confederacy,'  and  in  this  (Act  I.  sc.  iii.)  Brass 
remarks  to  Flippanta  : — 

"  As  first  minister  of  state  to  the  colonel  I  have 
an  affair  to  communicate  to  thee." 

ALFRED  F.  BOBBINS. 

SiRE.B.  GODFREY  (9th  S.ii.367,414).— I  never 
heard  of  any  daggers  made  to  commemorate 
the  murder  of  Sir  Edmund  Berry  Godfrey,  but 
there  were  two  medals  struck,  one  having  on 
the  obverse  "  Godfrey  walks  vp  hil  after  hee 
is  dead  Ergo  pares,"  and  a  figure  of  Sir 
Edmund  Berry;  below  his  feet  the  word  "pro." 
On  the  reverse,  "  Dennys  walks  downe  hil 
carrying  his  head  Sumus."  A  figure  of  St. 
Denis  ;  below  his  feet  the  letters  "  P.  A."; 
while  the  other  medal  has  on  the  obverse 
"  Moriendo  restitvit.  Rem.  E.  Godfrey,"  with 
the  head  of  Sir  Edmund  Berry.  The  reverse 
has  "  Eqvo  credite.  Tevcri ";  two  men  on  a 
horse,  and  a  third  walking,  holding  a  sword. 
MATILDA  POLLARD. 

Belle  Vue,  Bengeo. 

THE  GEORGE  WORN  BY  CHARLES  I.  (9th  S.  ii. 
263,  354). — I  ask  permission  to  revert  to  the 
history  of  this  relic,  which  presents  the  claim 
of  being  the  most  interesting  of  any  relic  of 
the  king,  and  of  having  occupied  so  little 
space  in  'N.  &  Q.'  that  from  the  second 
volume  of  the  First  Series  to  the  second 
volume  of  the  Ninth  it  is  not  mentioned. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  while  the  rules  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter  forbade  the  increased 
enrichment  of  the  collar  with  stones  or  other 
things,  they  permitted  the  image  to  be  en- 
riched at  the  pleasure  of  the  knight.  The 
George,  therefore,  was  sometimes  studded 
with  diamonds,  sometimes  set  about  with 
them  in  an  oval  setting,  sometimes  surrounded 
by  a  solid  garter,  with  motto,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  roses  of  the  collar.  This  helps  to 
identify  the  George  which,  alone  among  his 
jewels,  the  king  retained  to  the  last,  as  we 
have  Herbert's  personal  testimony  to  i 
being  "  cut  in  an  onyx  with  great  curiosity 
and  set  about  with  21  fair  Diamonds,  and  the 
Reverse  with  the  like  number."  This  corre 
spends  with  the  ornament  shown  in  Van 
Dyck's  equestrian  portrait  at  Hampton  Cour 


the  same,  I  believe,  as  those  at  Windsor, 
Warwick,  and  Lamport  Hall),  in  which  it 
*ests  on  the  hip,  at  the  end  of  the  ribbon.  I 
ind  the  same  ornament  similarly  worn  by 
Tames  II.  in  a  picture  in  the  National  Por- 
;rait  Gallery,  and  by  the  Chevalier  St.  George 
n  the  picture  in  the  same  gallery  in  which 
le  appears  as  a  boy  with  his  sister.  I  have 
not  yet  seen  it  on  portraits  of  Charles  II.,  the 

eorges  that  I  have  noticed  worn  by  him 
Deing  unencircled.  It  does  not  appear  on  the 
ribbon  worn  by  the  Count  of  Albany  in  his 
Dortrait  as  a  boy  in  the  National  Portrait 
~  allery;  the  end  of  the  ribbon  is  out  of  the 
picture. 

I  would  withdraw  any  suggestion  of  the 
George  at  Edinburgh  Castle  being  the  one  in 
question,  as  it  is  not  "  set  about,"  and  there- 
:ore  cannot  be  the  one  described  by  Herbert, 
:hough  it  may  be  the  one  which  Charles  II. 

shown  as  wearing,  and  which,  as  well  as 
:he  other,  James  II.  may  have  taken  with 
lim  in  his  flight,  in  preference  to  leaving  it 
aehind  him  or  throwing  it,  with  the  Great 
Seal,  into  the  Thames. 

I  should  be  very  much  interested  by  an- 
swers to  the  questions  I  was  allowed  to  raise 
at  9th  S.  ii.  263.  SPERANS  may  have  prose- 
uted  his  researches  since  writing  his  note  at 
1st  S.  ii.  135,  but  I  have  not  seen  his  pseudonym 
lately.  MR.  TAVARE,  who  seems  interested 
in  Stuart  relics,  might  perhaps  render  some 
service.  There  are  one  or  two  points  on 
which  light  could  be  thrown  at  once  if  the 
right  people  always  read  '  N.  &  Q.'  I  should 
like  to  make  its  reading  compulsory. 

There  are,  however,  some  points  touching 
the  last  moments  of  Charles  I.  about  which 
absolute  certainty  is  unattainable.  Among 
them  the  very  fact  of  the  king  having  de- 
livered his  George  to  Juxon,  with  the  word 
"Remember,"  is  disputed,  and  I  know  no 
closer  evidence  in  its  favour  than  that  of 
Bulstrode  Whitelocke,  who  may  have  been  a 
spectator  of  the  scene  and  who  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  receive  information  from  those  on  the 
scaffold,  but  whose  memoirs  were  not  pub- 
lished till  after  his  death.  KILLIGREW. 

MINUTES  AND  SECONDS  (9th  S.  ii.  509). — The 
'  Diet,  of  Phrase  and  Fable '  says,  "  The  six- 
tieth part  of  an  hour  was  called  by  the 
Romans  scrupulwm,  and  the  sixtieth  part  of  a 
minute  scnt/pulum  secundum"  This  is  inter- 
esting in  itself,  and  useful  to  any  one  who 
wishes  to  translate  such  modern  ideas  into 
Latin  ;  but  the  fact  that  lies  behind  this 
statement  is  hazy,  because  scrupulum  might 
mean  either  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  an  hour, 
or  a  minute,  or  a  second.  As  a  guide  to  horo- 
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logical  history  it  is  comparatively  valueles 
The  'National  Cyclopaedia,'  s.v.  'Horology 
says,  "In  1560  Tycho  Brahe  had  fou 
clocks  which  indicated  hours,  minutes,  anc 
seconds."  Seconds,  however,  did  not  ver 
soon  become  a  recognized  measure  of  tim 
because,  although  Shakspeare  uses  the  wore 
"minute"  freely,  he  never  once  employ 
"second"  in  this  sense.  Queen  Elizabeth 
watch,  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Roya 
Institution,  London,  would  be  worth  lookin 
at  as  regards  its  dialling.  And  a  consultatio 
of  Prof.  J.  D.  Everett's  '  Units  and  Physica 
Constants,'  London,  1879,  would  probabl 
reveal  the  date  when  the  second  supplantec 
the  minute  as  the  unit  in  the  measuremen 
of  time.  ARTHUR  MAYALL. 

EXECUTION  OF  ANNE  BOLEYN  (9th  S.  ii.  468) 
— I  am  inclined  to  think  that  prior  to  148 
the  sword,  and  not  the  axe,  was  usually  em 
ployed  as  the  weapon  for  judicial  decapitation 
arid  that  a   block  was  dispensed  with,  th 
victims  receiving  their  doom  "  meekly  kneel 
ing  upon  their  knees,"  and  in  this  opinion  ! 
am  fortified  by  the  concurrence  of  an  eminen 
clerical  historian,  now  a  distinguished  prelate 
with  whom  I  was  many  years  since  engagec 
in  a    most    agreeable  correspondence  upon 
this  very  subject.   This  learned  writer  agreec 
with  me  that  the  axe  did  not  become  the 
"regulation"  lethal  implement  until    after 
the  rough-and-ready  "heading"  of    Lore 
Hastings  on  the  Tower  Green,  when  he  was 
summarily  dispatched  by  order  of  the  Pro- 
tector Gloucester.    In  this  instance,  accord- 
ing to  the  chroniclers,  the  victim's  neck  was 
stretched  upon  a  piece  of  timber  then  in  use 
for  the  repair  of  the  adjacent  church  of  St. 
Peter  ad  Vincula,  probably  a  "  putlog,"  part 
of    the    scaffolding   which    we    read    "con- 
veniently lay  in   the   way."    Contemporary 
accounts  seem  to  indicate  that  the  executioner 
straddled  over  the  prone  body,  and  from  this 
position  I  infer  that  the  decapitation  was 
effected  by  the  tool  known  as  an  adze,  the  cut- 
ting edge  of  which  is  at  a  right  angle  to,  and 
not  in  a  plane  with,  the  haft.  I  may  add  that 
the  only  contemporary  reference  I  have  come 
across  of  the  use,  or  proposed  use,  of  an  axe 
and  block  for  inflicting  capital  punishment 
prior  to  this  tragedy  is  in  one  of  the  Paston 
series  of  letters,  describing  the  peril  of   an 
unfortunate  captive  of   Jack   Cade's   rebels 
(A.D.  1450),  a  generation  before  Lord  Hastings 
was  jso  clumsily  hacked  to  death.    MR.  PICK- 
FORD'S  query  may  be  partially  answered  by  a 
reference  to  the  case  of  Richard  Scrope,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  executed  in  Clementhorpe 
I  icld,  outside  the  walls  of  York,  on  the  feast 


day  of  St.  William,  the  patron  saint  of  that 
city,  Whit  Monday,  8  June,  1405,  after  the 
abortive  rebellion  suppressed  by  the  treacher- 
ous equivocation  of  Prince  John  of  Lancaster 
against  his  father    Henry  IV.  (see  Shake- 
speare, *  Henry  IV.,'  part  ii.).    That  erudite 
historian  Mr.  J.  H.  Wylie,  in  his  *  History  of 
Henry  IV.,'  vol.  ii.  pp.  240-4,  does  not  refer 
to  the  tradition  that  the  prelate  died  from 
sword  strokes,  and,  indeed,  by  his  mention  of 
a  block  appears  to  imply  that  an  axe  was 
used,  and  it  may  be  conceded  that  the  martial 
weapon  would  scarcely  be  the  one   to    be 
wielded  by  the  executioner,  who  was  a  convict 
fetched    from   York  Castle,  where    he  was 
undergoing  a  term  of  imprisonment;    but 
there  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
a  Book  of  Hours  of  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Queen 
Margaret  of  Scotland,  ornamented  in  a  style 
of  somewhat  earlier  date,  including  a  Latin 
hymn  and  a  collect  in  honour  of  this  arch- 
prelate,  who  was  generally  regarded  as  a 
martyr,  and    the    volume    contains  a    full- 
page    miniature   representation  (apparently 
by    a    contemporary    eye  -  witness)  of    the 
execution,   where   a   sword   is    the  weapon 
employed.      The    archbishop    is    said   (and 
this  tradition    Mr.  Wylie  accepts)  to  have 
entreated     the    executioner    to     deal    him 
five    strokes,   corresponding   with    the    five 
wounds  of  Christ,  and  Hall,  the  chronicler, 
records    a    contemporary   superstition    that 
at  the  moment  the  head   fell   five   several 
wounds  broke  out  on  the  neck  of  the  king, 
:hen  sitting  at  table  dining  in  York  (the 
execution  took  place  at  midday,  in  the  first 
lour  of  the  afternoon,  1  P.M.),  and  that  these 
esions  were  the  precursors  of  the  leprosy 
which  afterwards    developed    on  the  royal 
)pdy,  and  from  which  Henry  suffered  until 
lis  death  (the  immediate  cause  of  which  was 
apoplexy)  eight  years  later.     Miracles  were 
>elieved  to  have  been  wrought  over  the  tomb 
n  the  minster  where  the  holy  man's  remains 
were  laid  to  rest  for  many  years  after  the 
onsummation  of  the  tragedy.  NEMO. 

Temple. 

M.P.P.  (9th  S.  ii.  528).— As  "  M.P."  in  Canada 
means  member  of  the  Dominion  Parliament, 
M.P.P."  probably  stanels  for  member  of  Pro- 
incial  Parliament.     British  Columbia  is,  of 
ourse,  a  province  of  the  Dominion. 

A.  M.  P. 

HENRIETTA  MARIA  PRICE  (9th  S.  ii.  448).— 
Some  particulars  of  this  lady  will  be  found 
n  the  'Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys,  F.E.S.,' 

nder  dates  of  8  Feb.,  1662,  and  10  June,  1666; 

iso  in  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Eng- 
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land  during  the  Keign  of  the  Stuarts,'  by 
J.  H.  Jesse,  iii.  234,  289,  403  (Bohn,  1837). 

EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

CRAFTS  AND  TRADES  IN  THE  FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY  (9th  S.  ii.  481).— The  accompanying 
extract  from  my  rough  proof  of  a  paper  about 
to  appear  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Essex 
Archaeological  Society  may  be  of  some  inter- 
est to  CANON  TAYLOR.  The  occupations  of 
witnesses  to  local  deeds  recorded  in  the 
cartulary  of  St.  John's  Abbey,  Colchester, 
are  here  roughly  summarized.  Their  date  is 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century : — 

"Of  names  of  occupation,  naturally  the  clerks 
(10)  come  first,  practically  including  all  the  pro- 
fessions of  to-day,  with  Presbyters  (6)  (Sacerdos 
and  Parson  are  equally  rare  throughout  the  chartu- 
lary).  Cooks  number  7,  Smiths  6,  Stewards  (dis- 
pensa tores)  and  Marshals  5,  Millers,  Bakers,  Porters, 
and  Janitors  3,  Dapifers,  Chamberlains,  Foresters, 
Goldsmiths,  Tailors,  Weavers,  and  Tanners  2,  while, 
of  the  following,  only  one  representative  signed, 
though  others  doubtless  existed :  Sacrist,  Cellarer, 
Pincerna  (a  Gild  officer,  according  to  Dr.  Gross), 
Carter,  Thresher  (of  cloth),  Dyer,  Chaloner  (maker 
of  chalons,  coverlets),  Furrier,  Tasseler  (?  linen 
spinner),  Tunner  (of  wine),  Vintner,  Brewer,  Lor- 
riner,  Shoemaker,  Shopkeeper,  Carpenter,  Glass- 
wright,  Frarur  (?  Friar),  and  a  Messier,  a  Fucher, 
and  a  Niker,  whose  occupations  are  a  mystery.  A 
'  Nikers  medwe '  occurs  as  a  place-name.  There  is 
little  in  this  roll  of  burgesses  to  indicate  that  the 
clothing  industry  had  yet  assumed  any  large  pro- 
portions in  the  neighbourhood,  but  it  evidently 
existed,  and  the  fact  that  the  '  Black  Book  of  the 
Admiralty  'gives  the  duty  payable  at  Ipswich  by 
4  Cloth  of  Colchester '  in  the  early  years  of  Ed- 
ward the  First's  reign  (when  the  census  shows  no 
larger  number  of  artisans  than  we  have  here  noted; 
leads  us  to  infer  that  its  origin  may  be  placed  at  a 
somewhat  early  date." 

These  names  do  not  throw  light  on  the 
numbers  of  persons  engaged  in  the  differed 
trades  and  occupations,  but  they  afford  prool 
of  their  existence  in  one  borough  in  early 
mediaeval  times.  GEO.  RICKWORD. 

Colchester. 

Jjjiisttllxntom. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  Edited  by  Sid 
ney  Lee.— Vol.  LVIL  Tom—Tytler.  (Smith 
Elder  &  Co.) 

THE  appearance  of  the  fifty-seventh  volume  of  thi 
truly  national  undertaking— punctual  to  the  day 
as  has  been  that  of  every  previous  instalment- 
suggests  some  obvious  and  agreeable  reflections 
together  with  others  that  may  perhaps  be  regarde< 
as  fantastic.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  matter  fo 
congratulation  that  the  end  is  well  in  sight,  th 
letter  T  being  now  concluded,  and  one  letter,  W 
alone  of  those  that  remain  being  likely  to  occup 
much  space.  The  year  on  which  we  have  jus 
entered  will  scarcely  see  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Lee 
brilliantly  executed  task.  Before  the  conclusion  o 
the  century  the  whole  of  the  '  Dictionary '  will  b 


ailable  for  the  use  of  scholars,  though  a  few  sup- 
iementary  volumes  will,  as  announced,  be  necessary 
o  deal  with  the  celebrities  who  have  died  while 
le  work  has  been  in  progress.  It  will,  of  course, 
aise  a  smile  to  hint  that  some  collocations  of 
tters  seem  unfavourable  to  literary  develop- 
lent,  and  that,  in  spite  of  Juliet's  question,  there 

something  in  a  name.     It  at  least  appears  that 
__ere  are  tracts  of  the  alphabet  which  are  com- 
aratively  barren  of   names  of   literary  interest, 
uch  a  tract  is  traversed  in  the  present  volume. 
Tot  a  name  is  there  between  Tom  and  Tytler  that 
i  of  anything  approaching  to  primary  importance, 
fhile,  on  the  other  hand,  names  such  as  Tupper 
nd  Tusser  abound.   The  only  name,  accordingly,  to 
/hich  we  trace  the  initials  of  the  editor  is.that  of 
lichard  Tottell,  the  publisher,  some  of  whose  ven- 
ures — as  his  publication  of  Hawes's  '  Pastime  of 
Measure,'  Lydgate's  '  Fall  of  Princes,'  More's  '  Dia- 
ogue  of  Comfort,'  &c.— -give  him  a  claim  on  literary 
ecognition,  while  his  '  Tottell's  Miscellany,'  besides 
reserving  all  the  original  verse  we  possess  of  Surrey 
nd  Wyatt,  is  of  undying  interest,  as  supplying 
he  model  on  which  our  early  anthologies  were 
iased.    It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  man  who 
id  so  much  for  "the  honor  of  the  English  tong  and 
or  the  profit  of  the  studious  of  Englishe  eloquence," 
o  quote  from  his  preface  to  the  '  Miscellany,'  was 
>rincii:>ally  a  law  publisher.     Among  the  writers  of 
econd  or  third  rank  Mr.  Thomas  Seccombe  has 
>een  busy.    He  has  been  fortunate  in  one  case  (that 
jf  Cyril  Tourneur,  the  author  of  '  The  Revenger's 
Cragedie')  to  follow  out  a  clue  supplied  him,  and  to 
obtain  a  full  and  probably  accurate  account  of  a 
dramatist  concerning  whom  previous  records  have 
>een  silent.     Mr.   Seccombe    regards  as   "unduly 
enthusiastic  "  the  rhapsody  in  which  Mr.  Swinburne 
las  indulged  concerning  Tourneur,  and  asserts  that, 
;reat  as  is  his  tragic  intensity,  "  Tourneur  luxuriates 
n  hideous  forms  of  vice  to  an  extent  which  almost 
suggests  moral  aberration,  and  sets  him  in  a  cate- 
gory of  dramatic  art  far  below  the  highest."    In 
dealing  with  James  Townley,  the  author  of  'High 
Life  below  Stairs,'  Mr.  Seccombe  concurs,  appa- 
rently, in  the  view  that  Townley,  besides  being  of 
use  to  Hogarth,  assisted  Garrick  in  many  of  his 
best  productions  and  revivals.     Tupper,  the  butt  of 
the  critics  for  over  half  a  century,  is  held  to  have 
been  "a  vain,  genial,  warm-hearted  man,  a  close 
friend,  and  a  good  hater  of  cant,  hypocrisy,  and 
all  other  enemies  of    his   country."     One  of  the 
two  Turbervilles  with  whom  Mr.  Seccombe  deals 
is  the  poet  George,  the  author  of  '  Tragical  Tales,' 
concerning   whom    much    is    said.      For    Sharon 
Turner,  the  historian,  an  apology  is  proffered.  Next 
to  his  life   of   Cyril  Tourneur,   that   of    Richard 
Trevithick  is  perhaps  Mr.   Seccombe's    most  im- 
portant contribution.    It  takes  a  highly  favourable 
view  of  its  subject.    In  a  different  line  are  also 
Israel  or  Ezekiel  Tonge,  the  ally  of  Titus  Gates, 
and  Turpin,   the   famous  Dick.     Mr.  Leslie  Ste- 

S'len's  solitary  contribution  is  the  life  of  John 
orne  Tooke,  philologist  and  politician.  Tooke's 
contributions  to  philology  are  treated  with  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  respect.  They  were  meant,  it  is 
said,  "to  subserve  a  characteristic  philosophy."  An 
eminently  able  article  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Ainger 
deals  with  the  poems  of  Tennyson  Turner.  The 
most  important  life  in  the  volume  is  perhaps  that  of 
J.  M.  W .  Turner,  carefully  compiled  by  Mr.  Cosmo 
Monkhouse,  and  accompanied  by  some  sound  criti- 
cism. Among  biographies  of  historical  importance, 
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.hat  of  Tostig,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Hunt,  is  one  of  the 
nost  important.  A  short  life  of  Tyndall,  by  his 
wife,  prepares  the  public  for  the  more  important 
life  in  contemplation.  The  life  of  William  Tyndale  is 
by  Mr.  E.  Irving  Carlyle.  Very  interesting  lives  of 
Trelawny,  the  companion  of  Shelley  and  Byron,  and 
of  Anthony  Trollope  are  supplied  by  Dr.  Garnett. 
In  addition  to  his  medical  biographies,  Dr.  Norman 
Moore  deals  with  Mrs.  Turner,  among  other  quali- 
fications for  a  place,  the  murderess  and  the  dis- 
coverer of  yellow  starch.  Sir  Ernest  Clarke  is 
responsible  for  a  capital  life  of  Tusser,  and  a  second 
of  Jethro  Tull.  Mr.  Aitken  writes  on  Jacob  Torison, 
Mr.  Thomas  Bayne  on  President  Tulloch,  Mr. 
Henry  Davey  on  Christopher  Tye,  Mr.  Rigg  on  Sir 
Travers  Twiss,  Mr.  A.  F.  Pollard  on  Cuthbert 
Tunstall,  Prof.  Laughton  on  Admirals  Troubridge 
and  Tryon.  Mr.  W.  P.  Courtney,  Mr.  Lionel  Cust, 
Mr.  C.  H.  Firth,  Prof.  Lane  Poole,  Mr.  F.  M. 
O'Donoghue,  Miss  E.  Lee,  and  Mr.  Thompson 
Cooper  are  among  the  contributors. 

The  Sportsman's  Year-Booh  Edited  by  C.  S.  Colman 

and  A.  H.  Windsor.  (Lawrence  &  Bullen.) 
THIS  book,  intended  to  form  a  collection  of  the 
rules  of  the  chief  English  sports  and  games,  sprang 
out  of  '  The  Encyclopaedia  of  Sport,'  which  Messrs. 
Lawrence  &  Bullen  have  just  brought  to  a  successful 
termination.  The  idea  seems  good  in  its  class,  and 
well,  if  at  present  tentatively,  carried  out.  The 
contents  of  the  volume  are,  however,  not  such  as  to 
appeal  very  directly  to  the  majority  of  our  readers. 

An  Almanack  for  1899.  By  Joseph  Whitaker,  F.S.  A. 

( Whitaker. ) 

WHAT  more  remains  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
'  Whitaker '  ?  The  language  of  eulogy  is  exhausted, 
and  the  tribute  accorded  it  now  is  that  of  constant 
use  and  of  anxiety  for  the  appearance  of  each 
succeeding  number.  Nobody  can  afford  to  be  with- 
out '  Whitaker.'  Once  more  it  appears,  extended  in 
shape,  though  portions  of  the  '  Historical  Peerage ' 
have  been  removed  en  bloc  to  '  Whitaker's  Titled 
Classes.'  It  is  impossible,  as  Mr.  Whitaker  says, 
to  fix  a  limit  to  expansion  which  shall  be  final. 
New  features  are  'The  Employers'  Liability  Act,' 
'  The  National  Debts  of  the  World,'  and  '  A  Muni- 
cipal Directory  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.'  There 
are  also  maps  of  Egypt,  the  Soudan,  China,  and 
other  places  in  which  English  interests  are  involved. 
In  the  index  alone  appear  550  new  entries.  Of 
books  for  the  desk  'Whitaker'  remains,  perhaps, 
the  most  indispensable. 

MR.  CHARLES  WHIBLEY,  writing  in  the  Fort- 
nightly, constitutes  himself  the  interpreter  of 
'Semantique  or  Semantics,'  a  word  derived,  it  is 
to  be  supposed,  from  CTTJIJUIVTIKOQ,  for  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  which  as  now  used  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  article.  To  the  same  source  he  must  turn  to 
estimate  the  value  of  the  laws  of  "  Speciality"  and 
"  Repartition."  There  is  much  that  will  repay  read- 
ing in  the  article,  though  we  are  disposed  to  think 
of  the  eminent  man  in  '  Hudibras,'  who 

by  geometric  scale 

Could  take  the  size  of  pots  of  ale  ; 

And  wisely  tell  what  hour  o'  the  day 

The  clock  does  strike,  by  algebra. 

Mr.  Basil  Worsfold  writes  on  '  Charlotte  Bronte,' 

a  propos  of  the  recently  published  book  upon  her 

and  her  circle,  and  finds  reason  to  doubt  whether 

she  was  so  universally  unhappy  and  ill-treated  as  a 


governess  as  she  thought  herself.  He  deals  also 
with  the  influences  upon  Charlotte  Bronte,  among 
which  he  includes  her  knowledge  of  French  litera- 
ture. A  perusal  of  the  '  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole ' 
las  developed  in  Mr.  G.  S.  Street  a  tendency  to 
deal  in  airy  impertinences,  quite  in  the  style  of 
tiis  model.  Prof.  Max  Miiller  writes  on  '  Dean 
Liddell :  as  I  knew  Him,'  and  supplies  a  few 
Letters  of  remarkable  interest.  A  piece  of  fine 
criticism  is  supplied  by  Fiona  Macleod  in  'A 
Group  of  Celtic  Writers.'  Much  of  it  will  be, 
however,  wholly  intelligible  and  significant  to 
the  esoteric  only.  It  is  pleasant,  now  that 
peaceful  thoughts  are  coming  once  more  into  men's 
heads,  to  see  a  large  space  accorded  to  literary 
matters.  —  Webster  the  dramatist  is  the  subject 
of  two  articles,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  Under  the  heading  of  'Vit- 
toria  Accoramboni,'  Miss  Margaret  Maitland  tells 
the  true  story  of  the  woman  she  holds  Webster  in 
'The  White  Devil'  to  have  misrepresented,  or 
rather,  indeed,  to  have  outraged.  The  real  Vittoria 
is,  it  is  held,  "  very  human."  Hers  is,  however, 
but  a  sorry,  albeit  romantic  story  of  frailty  and 
crime.  Mr.  Swinburne's  '  Prologue  to  "  The  Duchess 
of  Malfy  " '  does  not  err  in  any  want  of  recognition, 
seeing  that  it  bids  Webster's 

light  of  fiery  fame 

Endure  with  England's,  yea,   with  Shakespeare'? 
name. 

Prof.  Gardner's  '  Impressions  of  American  Univer 
sities '  is  encouraging  on  the  whole.  It  deals  with 
the  question  of  American  residents  in  an  English 
university,  a  thing  that,  frequently  as  Americans 
flock  to  Germany,  has  scarcely  yet  been  tried.  Con- 
demnation seems  implied  of  the  familiarity  between 
the  sexes  at  Chicago,  where  boys  and  girls  "wander 
about  in  pairs."  Philandering  and  study,  it  is  held, 
"  are  not  compatible."  In  '  Savage  Gods  and 
Mysteries,'  Mr.  Lang,  always  welcome  in  this  field, 
combats  successfully  the  hypothesis  that  "the 
higher  religious  ideas  of  American  and  Australian 
savages  are  borrowed  from  missionaries."  It  is  natur- 
ally impossible  for  us  to  advance  Mr.  Lang's  argu- 
ments, out  the  whole  paper  deserves  careful  study. 
Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs  supplies  '  Some  Recollections  of 
Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones,'  which  show,  as  might  be 
expected,  in  the  great  painter  a  widely  varied  eru- 
dition and  also  an  excellent  memory.  Perhaps  the 
most  significant  expression  of  Burne-Jones  that  is 
quoted  is  :  "  Whatever  I  do  in  art,  even  if  I  deal 
with  Greek  or  Norse  legends,  I  treat  it  in  the  spirit 
of  a  Celt."  In  'The  Alps  in  1898'  Mr.  Reginald 
Hughes  protests  solemnly  against  solitary  climbing. 
—Always  the  most  spirited  and  enterprising  of 
American  magazines,  Scribner's  has  secured  a  series 
(to  last  through  the  year)  of  Stevenson  letters, 
edited  by  Mr.  Colvin.  The  first  instalment  con- 
sists of  Stevenson's  domestic  correspondence 
during  his  early  engineering  excursions,  and  is 
illustrated  by  drawings  from  photographs  by  Peix- 
otti  of  Lerwick,  Kirkwall,  Wick,  and  other  spots 
visited  or  dwelt  in  by  Stevenson.  The  letters  dated 
1868  and  1869  are  characteristic,  and  show  Steven- 
son heartily  sick  of  the  cold,  "gray,  grim,  sea-beaten 
hole "  in  which  he  was  compelled  to  reside.  The 
opening  paper  is  by  Col.  Roosevelt  upon  'The 
Rough  -  Riders,'  and  is  accompanied  by  an  excel- 
lent portrait  of  the  Colonel.  Two  articles  are 
on  English  military  subjects,  one  by  Capt.  Cairnes 
on  the  'British  Army  Manoeuvres,'  a  second  by 
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Major  Stuart  Wortley,  called  'With  the  Sirdar.  - 
Mr  Clark  Russell  continues,  in  the  Pall  Mall,  his 
capital  series  of  papers  on  '  The  Ship :  her  Story,' 
and  deals  with  the  ships  of  Columbus,  which  he 
describes  as  "  the  most  interesting  vessels  that  were 
ever  built,  that  were  ever  afloat,  that  are  to  be  read 
of  in  ancient  or  modern  literature."  A  picture  of 
the  ship  of  Columbus  is  given.  Large  and  important 
ships  were  not  built  in  England  until  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  We  are  then  shown  some  Spanish 
galleons  and  ships  belonging  to  the  Armada,  and, 
again,  English  and  Dutch  ships  of  the  time  of  Van 
Tromp.  Some  fine  pictures  are  reproduced  in  an 
account  of  the  recent  Rembrandt  Exhibition  in 
Amsterdam.  Part  i.  appears  of  '  Naval  Heroes  at 
Westminster  Abbey,'  showing  the  tombs  of  Blake, 
Monck,  Sir  Cloude'sley  Shovel,  and  others.  Very 
beautiful  are  the  views  of  Cambridge  illustrating 
4  Lines  written  in  the  Court  of  a  College  Library/ 
'Suppressed  Plates:  No.  1,  Thackeray,'  will  appeal 
to  collectors.  'The  Fall  of  Khartoum'  will, 
by  letterpress  and  illustrations,  appeal  to  all.— 
'Humours  of  Bird  Life,'  sent  to  the  Cornhill  by 
Lady  Broome,  describes  very  pleasantly  the  charm 
of  bird-keeping  under  circumstances  more  propitious 
than  can  often  attend  the  proprietorship  of  an 
aviary.  Some  of  her  revelations  are  startling. 
Once,  when  she  received  a  consignment  of  tiny  parra- 
keets,  and  put  them  into  a  cage  with  canaries,  she 
discovered  that  these  birds,  apparently  so  gentle, 
were  in  the  habit  of  sidling  up  to  a  canary  and 
suddenly  biting  off  a  leg.  Another  bird,  a  member 
of  the  shrike  family,  used  to  twist  off,  occasionally, 
the  head  of  a  finch.  Miss  Edith  Sichel  descants  very 
agreeably  on  '  Women  as  Letter- Writers,'  and  does 
not  forget  dear  Dorothy  Osborne,  in  some  respects 
the  best.  Mr.  Duffield's  study  of  '  Daniel  O'Connell ' 
is  full  of  amusing  anecdote.  '  Hovelling,'  by  Frank 
T.  Bullen,  is  a  record  of  heroism.  '  The  Etchingham 
Letters 'are  continued.— In  Temple  Bar  Mr.  F.  C. 
Hodgson  begins,  in  '  Optimists  and  Pessimists,'  with 
Sophocles  and  ^Eschylus,  to  end  with  Daudet  and 
Nietzsche,  bringing  in  by  the  way  Schopenhauer 
and  Ibsen,  the  latter  of  whom  is  not  regarded 
wholly  as  a  pessimist.  The  paper  is  both  thought- 
ful and  erudite,  and  if  it  is  not  conclusive,  there 
is  no  cause  for  astonishment  or  complaint.  An  esti- 
mate of  '  Christopher  North '  deals  with  the  curious 
fact  that  Wilson,  once  a  great  power  in  letters, 
is  now  practically  dead.  An  attempt  is  made  to 
account  for  what  is  really  a  somewhat  startling  fact. 
Daudet  attracts  much  attention  at  present,  and  a 
narrative  of  the  sad  experiences  of  his  early  life  is 
readable,  if  not  particularly  novel.  'The  Man- 
chester of  Portugal' is  a  description  of  Covelha.— 
In  the  Gentleman's  Mr.  M.  Q.  Holyoake  criticizes 
the  last  writings  of  Landor.  in  this  some  curiously 
characteristic  correspondence  of  the  ebullient  poet 
is  given.  Mr.  J.  Ellard  Gore,  F.R.A.S.,  writes  on 
*  The  Names  of  the  Stars.'  Mr.  W.  H.  Olding  has  a 
thoughtful  paper  on  '  Oaths  and  the  Law,'  and  Miss 
Pauline  W.  Roose  shows  a  wide  range  of  reading  in 
dealing  with  'The  Poets'  Heaven/— The  English 
Illustrated  has  made  recently  a  new  departure  with 
its  coloured  printing,  which  is  very  successfully 
accomplished.  It  has,  in  addition  to  its  striking 
cover,  many  coloured  designs  of  remarkable  beauty. 
The  letterpress  consists  principally  of  fiction, 
though  a  portion  of  it  deals  with  sport,  and  another 
portion  will  prove  very  tempting  to  the  fair  sex. 
Anthony  Hope  tells  the  story  of  his  comedy  of 
'  Lady  Ursula.'  '  The  Devil's  Own'  is  occupied  not 


with  the  legal  volunteers,  but  with  picturesque 
spots  dedicated  to  his  Satanic  Majesty.  '  M.P.s 
and  their  Fads'  is  amusing. — In  Longman's  Mr. 
Rider  Haggard  continues  his  'Farmer's  Year.' 
Under  the  title  'A  Paladin  of  Philanthropy,' Mr. 
Austin  Dobson  depicts  General  James  Edward 
Oglethorpe,  whom  Hannah  More  called  a  Preux 
Chevalier.  Mr.  Lang  appears  to  have  inconvenient 
doubles  or  trebles,  who  under  his  name  incur  for 
him  suspicions  which  are  groundless  and  attacks 
which  are  unmerited.  These  he  answers  '  At  the 
Sign  of  the  Ship.' — In  the  United  Service  Magazine 
the  short  biographies  of  our  naval  heroes  are  con- 
tinued, the  Hon.  A.  N.  Hood  supplying  that  of 
King  Edward  III.  Naturally,  the  claim  of  this 
illustrious  sovereign  to  be  a  naval  hero  is  not  so 
fully  supported  as  is  his  right  to  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  foremost  military  leaders  of  his  time.  In 
his  own  person  he  gained  two  signal  naval  victories, 
and  established  a  Board  of  Admiralty.  The  articles 
on  Cuba  and  Turenne  are  continued.  The  latter  is 
well  written,  and  possesses  great  interest  for  the 
military  student.  Lieut. -Col.  de  la  Poer  Beresford 
furnishes  a  graphic  description  of  Krasnoe-Selo,  the 
Russian  Aldershot.  We  think  that  he  errs  in 
stating  that,  in  the  magnificent  regiments  of  the 
Chevaliers  Gardes  and  Gardes  k  Cheval,  men  are 
posted  to  squadrons  according  to  their  "complexion 
and  type."  In  the  Pavlofsky  regiment  of  Foot 
Guards  the  men  were  till  very  recently  only  selected 
who  had  turned-up  noses,  and  the  men  still  retain 
the  quaint  old  sugar-loaf  caps.  Altogether,  this 
magazine  presents  much  to  attract  readers  belonging 
to  the  Navy,  Army,  and  Volunteers. 


WHAT  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  of  a  projected 
series  of  reproductions  of  prints  and  drawings  in  the 
University  Galleries  at  Oxford  is  announced  for 
immediate  publication  by  the  Clarendon  Press, 
This  is  '  The  Master  E.  S.  and  the  Ars  Moriendi,  a 
Chapter  in  the  History  of  Engraving  during  the 
Fifteenth  Century,'  by  Lionel  Cust,  Director  of  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery.  It  will  be  illustrated 
with  forty-six  collotype  facsimiles. 


ia 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices  :— 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  Correspond- 
ents who  repeat  queries  are  requested  to  head  the 
second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

H.  S.  A.  ("Poco  Mas  ").— See  9th  S.  i.  413. 
NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to 
"The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries '"—Advertise- 
ments and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher"— 
at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


, 


s.  in.  JAN. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 


APPARENT  IRREGULARITIES 
IN    ENGLISH   GUTTURAL   SOUNDS. 

IN  the  following  note  I  propose  to  deal 
very  briefly  with  four  classes  of  words : 
(1)  those  which  in  Old  English  (O.E.)  have  a 
medial  or  final  c,  but  which  in  Modern 
English  (E.)  have  k  instead  of  ch  in  one  or 
more  dialects  ;  (2)  words  which  in  O.E.  have 
q,  but  which  in  E.  show  g  instead  of  dge ; 
(3)  O.E.  words  with  3  between  back  vowels 
such  as  a,  o,  which  in  some  E.  dialects  have 
developed  a  g  instead  of  a  w;  (4)  words 
which  liave  final  h  in  O.E.,  but  which  instead 
of  having  lost  this  sound  altogether  have 
developed  a  k  sound  in  some  dialects.  Ex- 
amples :  (1)  O.E.  secan,  Middle  English 
(M.E.)  sechen,  E.  seek;  O.E.  \>yncean,  M.E. 
}>inchen,  E.  think.  (2)  O.E.  hryc$,  M.E.  rigge, 
rugge,  E.  rig  (in  many  dialects) ;  O.E.  muc$- 
wortj  inyc$,  M.E.  mugwurt,  migge,  E.  mugwort 
and  rnig  (in  many  dialects).  (3)  O.E.  ha$a- 
]>orn,  hcejporn,  M.E.  hawe]>orn,  E.  (Devonshire 
dialect)  hagthorn,  standard  English  haw- 
thorn. (4)  O.E.  heahfore,  M.E.  haifare,  E. 
(Hampshire  dialect)  heckfer ;  O.E.  heah\>u, 
M.E.  heithe,  &c.,  E.  (Hants  dialect)  eckth. 


There  are  two  well-known  ways  of  account- 
.ng  for  these  perplexing  k  and  g  words. 
Some  of  them  are  supposed  to  be  Scandi- 
navian forms,  others  are  said  to  be  Northern 
rorms.  Neither  of  these  explanations  is. 
entirely  satisfactory,  for  the  first  cuts  instead 
of  unravelling  the  knot  of  the  difficulty  ;  the 
second  is  not  an  explanation  at  all,  for  we  are 
not  told  how  it  is  that  in  some  Northern 
words  we  find  k  and  g,  and  in  others  the  nor- 
mal ch  and  dge.  Kluge  (Paul's  '  Grundriss,'' 
p.  839)  has  noticed  that  O.E.  fronted  c- 
becomes  k  when  it  stands  by  means  of 
syncope  immediately  before  a  consonant. 
He  instances  M.E.  tek\>,  thenk\>,  think]p. 

This  statement  is  unfortunately  incom- 
plete and  misleading,  for  we  are  not  told 
whether  this  change  from  c  to  k  takes  place 
in  all  dialects,  or  only  in  some,  and  the  term. 
"  consonant,"  without  any  hint  as  to  what 
class  of  consonants  affects  the  change,  con- 
veys an  erroneous  impression.  Kluge  also* 
says  that  Scottish  forms  like  steek,  stitch, 
theek,  thatch,  &c.,  are  to  be  explained  by  the 
return  of  O.E.  fronted  c  to  K.  This  is  no> 
explanation  at  all,  but  a  mere  statement  of 
fact.  The  question  is,  Under  what  condition* 
and  in  which  dialects  did  O.E.  c  become  un- 
f rented,  that  is,  become  k  instead  of  develop- 
ing into  ch  ? 

I  have  collected  a  considerable  amount  of 
material  illustrating  the  development  of  the- 
gutturals  in  English,  and  as  a  result  of  my 
observations  on  the  ch,  k,  dge,  g  questions,  I 
consider  myself  justified  in  formulating  the- 
following  statement.  In  a  certain  group  of 
dialects  (probably  only  in  West  Saxon  and 
Kentish)  O.E.  c  does  not  develope  into  ch,  but 
becomes  k,  in  the  middle  of  words  before 
open  consonants,  that  is,  before  f>,  /,  s,  w,  <fec. 
This  principle  further  applies  to  the  final  c  in 
the  first  element  of  primitive  compounds,  in 
those  cases  where  the  second  element  begins- 
with  an  open  consonant.  The  same  applies 
to  the  voiced  form  of  this  sound,  usually 
written  c$  in  O.E.  This  was  a  front  stop 
consonant,  which  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances becomes  dge,  but  which  in  the  above 
conditions  becomes  a  back  voiced  stop,  g. 

I  turn  for  a  moment  to  O.E.  3  and  h,  medi- 
ally, or  finally  before  the  second  element  of 
an  old  compound.  O.E.  3  in  this  position  was-. 
either  a  back  or  a  front  open  voiced  cons«p- 
nant,  according  to  the  vowel  which  preceded" 
it.  O.E.  h  was  the  voiceless  form  of  this. 
sound.  Now  in  certain  dialects  (again  pro- 
bably in  West  Saxon  and  Kentish  only)  O.K  £ 
and  h  are  atopped  when  they  stand  before- 
open  consonants,  and  become  g  and  k  re- 
spectively. 
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As  I  hope  before  long  to  publish  an  exhaus- 
tive discussion  of  the  above  questions,  with 
an  examination  of  the  chronology  of  the 
changes  therein  involved,  and  an  attempt  to 
fix,  with  as  much  precision  as  possible,  the 
exact  dialectal  area  within  which  the  prin- 
ciple works,  I  shall  content  myself  here  with 
only  adducing  what  I  believe  to  be  sufficient 
examples  to  prove  my  case.  My  excuse  for 
publishing  my  results  in  this  brief  and  incom- 
plete way  is  that  they  will  probably  be  of 
use  to  those  scholars  engaged  on  the  'His- 
torical English  Dictionary  '  and  the  'English 
Dialect  Dictionary.' 

The  above  observations  may  be 
briefly  as  follows  : — 

O.E.  c  +  f,  J>,  s,  &c.  =  k  (g). 
O.E.  03  +  f,  >,  s,  &c.  =  g  (k). 


difficulty 
occurs  in 


O.E.  3        , 
O.E.  h  +  f, 


&c.  =  g. 
.  =  k. 


,  s,  &c 

As  O.E.  does  not  distinguish  graphically 
between  back  and  front  c  in  any  consistent 
manner,  we  have  to  infer  from  various  con- 
siderations the  nature  of  any  given  O.E.  c. 
For  our  present  purpose,  therefore,  we  need 
not  go  further  back  than  M.E.  In  a  large 
number  of  early  M.E.  Southern  texts  we  find 
.sechen,  seche,  werchen,  werche,  thenchen,  thenche, 

then,  reche  (to  reck,  care),  techen;  but  in  the 


and    the    form 
Devonshire  (see 


hoc/thorn,    which 
Friend's  'Devon- 


shire Plant-Names,'  1882),  can  hardly  be  called 
a  "  Northern  form"  with  any  degree  of  plausi- 
bility. On  the  other  hand,  when  we  find  O.E. 
hawthorn  (Wright-Wiilcker,  269, 4;  349,4),  and 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  precisely  in  the 
Southern  dialects  of  M.E.  that  we  have  so 
much  evidence  of  stopping  before  open  con- 
sonants, we  are  not  surprised  to  find  O.E.  3 
becoming  g  before  th,  and  still  less  surprised 
to  find  some  traces  of  it  remaining  in 
Devonshire.  Again,  from  such  a  form  as  O.E. 
slatfhorn  (Wright-Wiilcker,  453, 15)  we  might 
infer  a  Modern  English  slag  or  slagthorn  =  sloe. 
I  have  not  found  slagthorn,  but  slags  and 
slaigh  occur,  in  Westmoreland  and  Lancashire 
respectively  (see  Britten's  'English  Plant- 
Names').  As  examples  of  O.E.  h  becoming  k 
we  may  take  the  forms  heckth,  O.E.  heahfru, 
height,  and  heckfer,  a  heifer,  heahfore,  both 
of  which  occur  in  Southern  dialects  of  the 
present  day. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  a  great  number 
of  these  k  and  g  forms  occur  at  the  present 
day  in  North  Midland  and  Northern  dialects, 
but  my  material  leads  me  to  believe  that  they 
arose  almost  entirely  in  the  South,  and  by- 
virtue  of  the  law  which  I  have  enunciated. 


same  texts  we  find,  with  equal  regularity, 
.sefy,  werkst,  werk\>,  thenkst,  thenk}>,  tek\>, 
&c.  In  other  words,  O.E.  front  c  becomes  ch 
regularly,  except  when,  through  inflexional 
hanges,  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  an 
open  consonant,  in  which  case  it  promptly 
becomes  k.  Before  stop  consonants  we  get 
•ch,  as  blenchte,  cwenchte,  &c.  (St.  Juliana,  prose 
life),  schrenckten  (St.  Kath.). 

Those  dialects  which  do  not  apocopate  the 
vowel  of  the  second  and  third  persons  have 
thenchest,  thencheth,  &c.  The  apocope  _took 
place  in  the  South  (see  Morsbach,  'Middle 
English  Grammar,'  p.  102),  and  is  found 
Already  in  the  West  Saxon  and  Kentish  dia- 
lects of  O.E.  In  the  early  M.E.  period  the 
eh  and  k  forms  occur  only  in  accordance  with 
above  rule,  but  later  on  new  formations  from 
the  k  forms  took  place,  which  gave  a  set  of 
new  verbs  with  k  throughout,  and  to  this 
process  we  owe  forms  like  seek  in  standarc 
English,  and  beseek,  which  occurs  in  the 
Induction  of  the  'Mirror  for  Magistrates 
(written  by  a  Sussex  man),  and  in  Shake 
speare.  In  the  same  way  think,  drink  (by 
the  side  of  drench),  to  reck,  &c.,  may  be  ex 
plained. 

r.turn  now  to  O.E.  3  and  h.  Forms  like  hag 
or  haig,  instead  of  haw,  which  occur  in 
Modern  English  dialects,  have  always  been  a 


f  this  be  so,  it  will  no  longer  be  possible  to 

egard   every  word  which  has  k  where  we 

might  have  expected  cAas  a  "Northern  form," 

and  there  is  no  further  difficulty  regarding 

his  class  of  words. 

The    whole    question  resolves  itself    into 
explaining  under  what    conditions  and  in 
which  dialects  it  was  possible  for  the  k  and  g 
:orms  to  arise.    When  wre  have  once  done 
;his,  the  subsequent  distribution  of  them  is 
a  secondary  matter,  and    demands  separate 
nvestigation.    As  a  matter  of  fact  a  very 
arge  number  of  these  k  and  g  forms  still 
exist  in  the  Southern  dialects,  and  the  verbal 
forms,  at  any  rate,  could   not  have  arisen 
anywhere  else  ;  while  a  great  number  of  dge 
and  ch  forms  occur  in  the  north  of  England. 
In  consideration  of  this  and  the  other  facts 
which  I  have  briefly   mentioned,   I  see  no 
reason  whatever  for  assuming  these  so-called 
"  irregular "  forms   to  be   either    Scandina- 
vian  or  Northern.     O.E.  medial  and   final 
and  q  became  ch  and  dge  in  all  dialects 
except  in  the  South  under  the  conditions 
stated.     Why  the  Southern  dialects  should, 
on  the  whole  perhaps,   have  preferred  the 
fronted  forms,  and  why  the  North  should 
have  adopted  the  others,  belongs  to  a  dif- 
ferent order  of  investigation. 

H.  CECIL  WYLD. 
Corpus  Christ!  College,  Oxford. 
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A  CHINESE  NOVEL. 

ALTHOUGH  more  than  one  European  trans- 
lation has  appeared,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  'Hwa-tseen'  or  '  Hoa-tsien-ki '  is  at  all 
well  known  in  the  Western  world,  and  an 
analysis  of  its  plot  may  not  be  without 
interest.* 

It  opens  with  the  departure  of  Leang,  a 
student,  eighteen  years  old,  from  his  own 
home  to  that  of  his  aunt  Heaou,  with  whose  son 
he  is  to  study,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  that 
literary  distinction  which  is,  in  theory  at  least, 
in  China,  the  great  avenue  to  all  employment 
in  the  service  of  the  State.  After  an  affec- 
tionate interview  with  his  aunt  and  cousin, 
he  takes  a  walk  alone  in  the  garden  and 
there  espies  two  young  ladies,  attended  by 
two  maidservants,  who  are  playing  chess  in 
an  arbour,  and  who  flee  precipitately  on  his 
unexpected  appearance.  He  at  once  falls 
desperately  in  love  with  Yaou-Seen,  and 
makes  eager  inquiries  about  her  from  the 
servant  who  comes  to  fetch  away  the  chess- 
board, which  had  been  left  behind  in  the 
flight.  She  is  a  relation  of  his  aunt,  and  the 
daughter  of  General  Yang,  with  whom  Leang 
becomes  acquainted.  An  ode  written  by  the 
young  lady  is  found  by  him  when  on  a  visit, 
and  to  this  he  writes  a  reply  which  greatly 
pleases  her  father,  who  is  prepared  to  welcome 
him  as  a  son-in-law,  but  hesitates  to  make  the 
first  advances.  Meanwhile  the  young  people 
have  met  in  the  garden  and  plighted  their 
troth  to  each  other.  Their  interviews  are 
facilitated  by  the  friendly  offices  of  the  two 
slave- girls.  Leang  returns  home  to  see  his 
father,  and  there  learns  that  a  marriage  has 
been  arranged  for  him  with  Yuh-Kiug. 
Although  his  affections  are  pledged  to  Yaou- 
Seen,  he  does  not,  so  strong  is  the  sense  of  filial 
duty  among  the  Chinese,  venture  upon  any 
remonstrance.  He  comes  out  brilliantly  in 
the  examination,  and,  after  an  accidental 
meeting  with  Yaou-Seen,  asks  to  be  sent  to 
the  relief  of  her  father,  General  Yang,  who 
is  fighting  against  the  rebels  of  a  distant  pro- 
vince. Leang  leads  his  troops  to  the  war, 
but  finds  himself  completely  surrounded  by 
the  superior  forces  of  the  rebels,  and  has  to 
act  on  the  defensive.  So  desperate  is  his 
position  that  his  death  is  reported,  and  Yiih- 
King,  to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed  by  his 
parents,  throws  herself  into  the  river,  and  is 
believed  to  have  been  drowned.  His  cousin 
Heaou  sets  out  with  further  reinforcements, 


*  '  Chinese  Courtship.'  By  Peter  Perring  Thorns. 
Macao,  1824.  —  'Hoa-tsien-ki.'  Geschiedenis  van 
het  gebloemde  Briefpapier.  Van  Gustave  Schlegel. 
Leyden,  1866.—'  The  Flowery  Scroll.'  By  Sir  John 
Bowring.  London,  1868. 


and  manages  to  communicate  both  with 
General  Yang  and  with  Leang  by  means  of 
letters  fastened  to  arrows.  The  three  leaders 
unite  in  manoeuvres  by  which  the  rebels  are 
completely  destroyed.  On  reaching  the 
capital  they  are  created  dukes,  and  the 
emperor,  learning  by  inquiry  that  Yang  has  a 
daughter,  at  once  suggests  that  Leang  and 
Yaou-Seen  shall  be  married.  Thus  the  two 
lovers  are  happily  united.  Yuh-King's  at- 
tempt at  suicide  has  not  been  successful,  as 
she  is  rescued  by  an  officer.  But  her  kinsfolk, 
believing  her  dead,  apply  for  a  monument 
to  be  erected  to  her  memory,  her  death 
under  the  circumstances  being  regarded  as  a 
remarkable  and  praiseworthy  example  of 
conjugal  fidelity.  Her  rescuer  makes  known 
the  real  state  of  affairs  to  the  emperor.  The 
Son  of  Heaven,  considering  deeply  this 
remarkable  affair,  decrees  that  Leang  shall 
marry  Yuh-King  as  well  as  Yaou-Seen,  arid 
raises  both  ladies  to  the  first  rank.  This 
arrangement  has  the  approbation  of  Yaou- 
Seen,  and  the  two  wives  dwell  together  in 
harmony  undisturbed  by  jealousy.  Notwith- 
standing his  absorption  with  wife  No.  1, 
whom  he  had  loved  so  violently,  and  with 
wife  No.  2,  who  had  shown  such  proofs  of 
affection,  General  Leang  was  able  to  see  that 
Yun-heang  and  Pih-yue,  the  two  slave-girls- 
who  had  aided  him  in  his  clandestine  court- 
ship of  Yaou-Seen,  had  each  charms  of  their 
own,  and  in  consequence  both  became  his 
"women  of  call."  The  summit  of  bliss, 
according  to  the  Chinese  view  of  life,  was 
reached  when  each  of  these  four  lovely  girls 
presented  Duke  Leang  with  a  blooming  boy, 
of  which  he  was  the  father. 

Such  is  the  briefest  outline  of  one  of  the 
most  famous  stories  in  the  literature  of  China. 
There  is  some  humour  and  knowledge  of 
human  nature  in  the  conversations  between 
the  young  lady  and  her  maidservants.  There 
is  also  some  painting  of  natural  scenery, 
which  is  effective  from  a  Chinese  point  of 
view.  Judged  by  the  European  standard, 
Leang  is  not  a  very  heroic  figure,  and  scarcely 
seems  to  have  earned  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  which  the  author  or  authors 
shower  upon  him.  The  story  exhibits  the 
moral  standard  of  the  Chinese  in  a  striking 
fashion.  Thus  polygamy  and  concubinage, 
though  necessarily  rare,  do  not  offend  the 
moral  sense  of  the  dwellers  in  the  Middle 
Kingdom,  whilst  suicide,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, so  far  from  being  thought 
blamable,  is  regarded  as  a  positive  virtue,  to 
be  rewarded  by  posthumous  honours. 

WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 

Moss  Side,  Manchester. 
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ANCIENT  ZODIACS. 
(Continued  from  9th  S.  ii.  304.) 

French  Zodiacs. 

174.  On  bas-reliefs  on  the  frieze  in  the  side 
^apsides  of  St.  Paul,  Issoire.    Tenth  century. 

175.  In  the  court  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts,  Paris,  formerly  on  the  church  of  St. 
Genevieve,    Paris.      ?  Tenth    century.      In 
Lenoir,  'Des  Arts  de  France,'  1811,  pi.  23. 

176.  In  the  archivolt  of  Germigny  Church. 
Eleventh  to  twelfth  century. 

177.  In  the    Romanesque   portal    of   the 
-church  at  Avallon  in  Auxerre.    *  Diet.  Arch.' 

178.  In  a  painted  wheel  window  in  Laon 
'Cathedral,  dedicated  1114.    Jennings,  '  Rosi- 
crucians,'  i.  211. 

179.  On  the  voussoirs  of  the  grand  portal 
In  the  south  front  of  Autun  Cathedral,  alter- 
nately with  the  agricultural  operations.   1 160. 
"  Diet.  Arch.' 

180.  On  the  pedestal  of  the  west  doorway 
of  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Denis.    Twelfth 
century.    In  *  An.  Arch.,'  xix.  220 ;  Archceo- 
iogia,  xliv. ;  *  Diet.  Arch.' 

181.  On  the  archivolt  of  the  chief  doorway 
of  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Vezelay  are  twenty- 
nine  medallions  containing  monsters  ;  and  a 
large  zodiac  with  the  apostles  to  correspond 
*witn  them.  Twelfth  century.  In  Le-Duc,  'Diet. 
Rais  '  vii.  390,  fig.  51  ;  Murray,  'France,'  350  ; 
4Arcnives   des    Mon.    Histor.';    Archceologia, 
xliv. 

182.  On  tablets  in  the  pavement  of   the 
abbey    church  of  St.    Bertin  at  St.   Omer. 
Twelfth  century.  Archceologia,  xliv. ;  Builder, 
xlii.  757. 

183.  On  encaustic  tiles  in  the  chapel  of 
St.  Firmin  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis.    Four- 
teenth century.     '  Diet.  Arch.' 

184.  Around    the    doorway    of    the  Lady 
Chanel,    Notre    Dame,   Paris.    About    1220. 
Archceologia,  xliv. 

185.  According  to  Prof.  Tanner,  in  a  church 
at  Lisieau  in  Normandy  a  zodiac  was  to  be 
seen  in  1876. 

186.  Around  the   Portail  St.  Firmin,  the 
northern    of    the  three    great  doorways  of 
Amiens  Cathedral.    Fourteenth  century.    In 
the  Architect,  17  Dec.,  1870  ;  'Diet.  Arch.' 

187.  Around  the  end  doorway  of  Plaisance 
Cathedral.     Twelfth  or  thirteenth  century. 
Archceologia,  xliv. 

188.  Around  the  great  centre  doorway  on 
the  west  front  of  Chartres  Cathedral,  with 
the  agricultural  labours.    1145.    Archceologia, 
xliv. ;  Murray,  114  ;'  Diet.  Arch.' 

189.  Around  the   end    doorway    of    Sens 
Cathedral.  Thirteenth  century.  Archceologia, 
xliv. 


190.  Around  the  great  doorway  of  Bazas 
Cathedral.    Archceologia,  xliv. 

191.  On  the    clock  of    Lyons  Cathedral. 
Penny  Magazine,  1840,  p.  386. 

192.  On  the  screen  behind  the  high  altar 
of  St.  Germain  des  Pres,  Boulevard  St.  Ger- 
main, Paris. 

193.  Painted  on  the  chancel  arch  of  Pretz 
Church,    near  Laval.     Thirteenth    century. 
De  Caumont,  ' Abece'daire,'  1854,  pp.375,  376; 
'  Diet.  Arch.' 

194.  Painted  in  the  west  window  of  Notre 
Dame  Cathedral,  Paris.    Thirteenth  century. 
Archceologia,  xliv. ;  '  Diet.  Arch.' 

195.  In  mosaic  on  the  pavement  of  Tournus 
Cathedral.    Eleventh  century.    Archceologia, 
xliv. 

196.  In  mosaic  on  the  pavement  of  Rheims 
Cathedral.    Eleventh  century.    Archceologia, 
xliv. 

197.  In  mosaic    on   the   pavement  in  the 
choir,  before  the  altar  of  a  church  in  Lyons. 
Twelfth  century.    Higgins,  '  Anacalypsis.' 

198.  A  finely  sculptured  zodiac  is  around 
the  great  west  doorway  of  St.  Croix,  Bor- 
deaux,   connected    with     a     circle     of    the 
labours,  another  of  prophets,  and  one  above 
of  angels.    Thirteenth  century.    Photograph 
by  E.  Neurdein,  Bordeaux. 

199.  Around  the  doorway  of  the  cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame,  Rheims,  at  the  west  end. 

200.  In  a  French  edition  of  Ovid's  '  Meta- 
morphoses'  in  verse,  with  borders  and  cuts 
on  each  page  by  Solomon  Bernard  the  Little. 
Paris,  1545, 12mo. 

201.  In  a  painted  window  with  the  opera- 
tions   of    agriculture    in    Mons    Cathedral. 
Archceologia  Cantiana,  iv. 

202.  In  stone  figures  at  the  Portail  de  la 
Vierge,  at    the  great  doorway  in  the  west 
fa9ade  of  Notre  Dame  Cathedral,  Paris,  circa 
1220.     "The  most  interesting  bas-reliefs  of 
this  entrance  are  the  twelve   signs  of  the 
zodiac,  and  the  agricultural  labours  of  the 
twelve  months  of  the  year,  on  the  doorposts. 
The  eighth  sign,  Virgo,  is  represented  by  a 
sculptor  forming  a  statue,  supposed   to  be 
that  of   the  Virgin."    Galignani,  'Guide  to 
Paris,'  1848,  p.  306  ;  '  Diet.  Arch.' 

203.  Civray    "  contains     a    Romanesque 
church  whose  facade  is  curiously  ornamented 
with  sculptures,  including  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
somewhat  like  Notre  Dame  at  Poictiers,  but 
dating  probably  from  the  early  part  of  the 
twelfth  century."      Murray,  'France,'  1852, 
p.  218. 

204.  On  a  large  clockface  on  the  gateway 
called  La  Grosse  Horloge  at   Rouen,    1527. 
'N.  &  Q.,'^  S.  xii.  238.  m 

205.  Painted  by  Doneja  on  pilasters  in  a 
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•chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the  cathedral  at 
Albi.    Archceologia,  1896,  Iv.  107. 

206.  In  the  choir   of   Bourges   Cathedral. 
Thirteenth  century.     '  Diet.  Arch.' 

207.  On  the  tympanum  of  the  doorway  of 
the  church  of  St.  Ursin.    In  Jauffroy,  'Siecles 
de  la  Monarchic   Frangaise,'    1823,    pi.    38; 
*  Diet.  Arch.' 

208.  On  the  cathedral  at  Senlis.    Twelfth 
century.    *  Diet.  Arch.'  A.  B.  G. 

( To  be  continued. ) 

G.  H.  LEWES  AND  LOCKE.  —  G.  H.  Lewes, 
on  p.  450  of  the  'Biographical  History  of 
Philosophy '  (Routledge's  edition),  writes : 
'"  In  1670  Locke  planned  his  '  Essay  concern- 
ing Human  Understanding.'  This  he  did 
not  complete  till  1687."  Again,  on  p.  456: 
"The  time  came  when  for  the  purpose  of  this 
history  we  had  to  read  the  'Essay 'once  more. 
We  read  it  through  carefully,  admiringly." 
Carefully  forsooth  !  This  is  what  he  did  not 
apparently  do.  For  on  p.  250,  book  iv.  (Bohn's 
edition),  Locke  writes  :  "  Remembering  that 
I  saw  it  [water]  yesterday,  it  will  also  be 
always  true,  and  as  long  as  my  memory 
retains  it,  always  an  undoubted  proposition 
to  me,  that  water  did  exist  the  10th  day  of 
July,  1688."  He  had  then  close  upon  a 
hundred  more  pages  to  write  ere  he  com- 
pleted his  monumental  work.  The  book  was 
published  in  1690 ;  perhaps  1687  is  a  printer's 
error,  and  ought  to  be  1689. 

At  what  date  were  pineapples  introduced 
into  England?  Locke  writes  on  p.  245, 
book  iv. :  "  We  see  nobody  gets  the  relish  of  a 
pineapple  till  he  goes  to  the  Indies,  where  it 
is,  and  tastes  it."  What  is  "  Kin  Kina,"  men- 
tioned by  him  on  p.  260  in  the  same  volume  ? 

I  would  draw  Messrs.  Bell  &  Sons'  atten- 
tion to  a  typographical  error  on  p.  71, 
book  iii.  HKJp  should  read  nt«p,  pronounced 
"Kinnah,"  not  "Kinneah,"  as  printed  on 
p.  70. 

On  p.  76,  book  iii.  occurs  a  very  remark- 
able statement  for  so  ideal  a  man  as  Locke  : 
"  In  the  Hebrew  tongue  there  is  a  particle 
consisting  of  but  one  single  letter,  or  which 
there  are  reckoned  up,  as  I  remember,  seventy, 
I  am  sure  above  fifty,  several  significations." 
Where  did  Locke  derive  his  information 
from?  M.  L.  BRESLAR. 

Percy  House,  South  Hackney. 

PEAS,  PEASE,  AND  PEASEN.— In  spite  of 
lexicographers  and  grammarians  there  is 
commonly  great  diversity  in  writing  the 
plural  of  pea.  Bailey  under  both  pea  and 
pease  has  "  a  well-known  pulse  ";  later  lexico- 
graphers distinguish  between  a  definite 


number,  as  nine  peas  in  a  pod,  and  a  col- 
lective sense,  as  a  bushel  of  pease  ;  but  most 
modern  writers  seem  to  use  either  form 
indiscriminately.  Mr.  Leo  H.  Grindon,  in 
his  'Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees'  (1885,  p.  77), 
says  : — 

"In  cerasus  we  have  the  parent,  first,  of  the 
French  cerisier  and  cerise,  and  eventually  of  the 
English  cherry,  which,  by  the  way,  ought  by  rights 
to  be  spelt  cherris  or  cheris.  The  established 
spelling  came  of  our  forefathers  confounding  the  s 
with  the  sign  usually  employed  in  English  to  mark 
plurals.  The  very  same  mistake  was  made  over  the 
name  of  the  vegetable  in  Latin  called  pisum,  French 
poits,  properly  in  English  a  '  peas,'  plural '  peasen '  : 
He  talked  of  turnips  and  of  peasen, 
And  set  good  seed  in  proper  season." 

In  Gosson's  'Schoole  of  Abuse,'  1579,  we 
have  "  the  quantitie  of  a  beane,  or  the  weight 
of  a  pease  (Shakespeare  Society  ed.,  1841, 
p.  24). 

The  plural  "  pease "  seems  to  have  been 
almost  universal  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries ;  thus  Bishop  Corbet, 
circa  1615,  wrote  (ed.  1807,  p.  128)  :— 

Oh  !  thou  deform'd  unwomanlike  disease, 
That  plowst  up  flesh  and  blood,  and  there  sows't 
pease.* 

Massinger  refers  to  a  man  in  "a  barn,  wrapp'd 
up  in  pease-straw,"  'New  Way  to  pay  Old 
Debts,'  II.  ii.  (1633).  Butler  in  '  Hudibras ' 
has  "pease"  more  than  once;  and  Wilson, 
a  translator  of  Petronius  Arbiter  in  1708 
describes  "  pease  in  a  silver  charger." 

Of  modern  writers  who  use  the  plural 
"peas,"  I  may  instance  Dean  Stanley, 
Mr.  Blackmore  in  'Lorna  Doone,'  and  Miss 
Broughton ;  but  Miss  Braddon  and  Borrow 
have  "  pease."  JAMES  HOOPER. 

Norwich. 

KING  CHARLES  L— As  the  two  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  beheading  of 
King  Charles  I.  is  to  be  observed  this  year, 
the  following  notes  may  be  read  with  interest. 

John  Audley,  in  '  Englands  Common- 
wealth,' 1652,  writes  :  "  When  (in  the  face  of 
death)  he  used  a  forme  of  prayer  taken  out 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidny's  'Arcadia,'  he  proved 
himselfe  neither  vertuous,  nor  divine  "  (p.  34). 
On  this  see  '  D.N.B.,'  Iii.  231  b. 

Barnabas  Oley,  in  the  preface  to  George 
Herbert's  '  Country  Parson,'  1671,  writes : 
"  The  king,  St.  Charles  of  blessed  memory, 
and  the  good  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with 


[*  In  the  third  edition,  1672,  the  distich  in  ques- 
tion runs : — 

O  thou  deform'd  unwoman-like  disgrace, 
Thou  Plow'st  up  Flesh  and  Blood,  and  there  Sow'st 
Peace.] 
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others,  were  endeavouring  to  perfect  the 
clergy  in  regularity  of  life,  uniformity  of 
officiating,  and  all  variety  of  learning. 

Edmund  Hickeringill,  rector  of  All  Saints', 
Colchester,  in  his  'Gregory  Father -Grey- 
beard,' 1673,  being  a  reply  to  Andrew  Mar- 
veil's  'Rehearsal  Transposed,'  reproves  that 
author  for  "  speaking  lies  of  our  glorious 
martyrs  Charles  I.  and  Archbishop  Laud 
(p.  254). 

Edward  Felling,  Prebendary  of  Westmin- 
ster, preaching  before  the  judges  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  30  January,  1683/4,  stated 
that  the  Romanists  helped  to  destroy 
Charles  I.  because  he  would  not  accept  the 
Roman  Church  (p.  39),  on  which  subject  there 
is  a  confirmatory  note  in  Wordsworth's 
'Eccles.  Biog.,' 1818,  v.  370. 

Bishop  Beveridge,  preaching  before  the 
Lords  in  Westminster  Abbey,  30  January, 
1705/6,  showed  that  the  Parliament  and  the 
Church  reckoned  Charles  a  martyr  (p._l_4). 

William  Law,  in  his  '  Christian  Perfection,' 
1726,  shows  that  the  30th  of  January  was 
commonly  observed  as  a  fast,  and  the  church 
service  was  usually  attended  ('  Works,'  1893, 
iii.  113).  W.  C.  B. 

MR.  GLADSTONE  ON  SHAKSPEARE.— May  I 
be  permitted  in  *N.  &  Q.'  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  according  to  a  letter  in  the 
Spectator  of  3  December,  1898,  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  three  greatest 
men  who  ever  lived  were  Homer,  Dante,  and 
Shakespeare,  and  that  Shakespeare  was  the 
greatest  of  them  all  ? 

Mr.  Gladstone  said  that 

"  Homer  created  a  people,  a  language,  and  a 
religion.  Dante  created  a  people  and  a  language, 
but  not  a  religion.  Shakespeare  did  not  create  any 
of  the  three,  out  his  reputation  will  increase,  and 
in  another  century  he  may  be  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  greatest  man  who  ever  lived." 

HENRY  GERALD  HOPE. 
Clapham,  S.W. 

A  CHILD'S  CAUL. — The  following  folk-lore 
is  from  Liphook,  Hants.  A  child  oorn  in  a 
caul  will  always  be  a  wanderer  so  long  as  the 
caul  is  kept,  and,  moreover,  being  unable  to 
sink  in  water,  cannot  be  drowned.  An  old 
woman  told  my  niece  lately  of  her  brother 
who  was  so  born,  and  so  potent  was  the 
influence  of  the  caul  that  wnen  his  mother 
tried  to  bathe  him  he  sat  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  if  forced  down,  came  up  again 
like  a  cork.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  this 
was  fully  believed  and  related  in  all  serious- 
ness. The  mother  had  kept  the  caul  stretched 
on  a  sheet  of  note-paper,  and  whenever 


her  son  was  in  danger  it  became  wet  and 
soft,  but  it  remained  dry  and  like  a  dried 
bladder  so  long  as  he  was  safe.  It  got 
destroyed  somehow,  and  soon  after  the 
brother,  a  sailor,  was  shipwrecked  and 
drowned.  J-  T.  F. 

Winterton,  Doncaster. 

OLD  LONDON.  —  An  interesting  suggestion 
as  to  memorials  of  old  London  has  been 
originated  by  Mr.  John  Latey,  of  the  Penny 
Illustrated  Paper.  Mr.  Latey  proposes  that, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  finest  specimens  of 
architecture,  as  they  are  taken  down  for 
necessary  alterations  they  should  be  sent 
to  the  garden  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  and  there  be  reset  sp  as  to  form  a 
street.  Mr.  Latey  regrets  that  Temple  Barr 
the  old  "Bell"  inn  in  Holborn,  and  the 
ancient  "Tabard"  should  have  been  lost  to 
London,  but  states  that  "time-honoured 
buildings  enough  yet  remain — the  row  of 
gabled  houses  in  Holborn  by  Staple  Inn,  St. 
John's  Gate,  and  Cardinal  Wolsey's  Palace  in 
Fleet  Street— to  form,  when  time  is  ripe  tx> 
remove  them,  a  desirable  Old  London  street." 

N.  S.  S. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  infor- 
mation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries^ 
in  order  that  the  answers  may  be  addressed  to- 
them  direct.  

"AN  ICE." — This  expression,  as  in  "have  an 
ice,"  appears  to  be  recent.  I  shall  be  glad  of 
a  few  quotations  for  it,  sent  directly  to  me 
(address  simply  "  Oxford  ").  It  can,  no  doubt, 
be  found  in  novels.  In  French  the  plural 
glaces,  in  the  sense  of  ice-creams  or  water-ices,, 
was  admitted  by  the  Academy  in  1762 ;  but 
une  glace,  "  an  ice,"  was  condemned  as  late  as 
1825,  the  proper  equivalent  being  given  as 
"  une  tasse  de  glace."  A  friend  tells  me  that 
he  remembers  the  time  when  "an  ice  "  sounded 
as  slangy  as  "a  brandy-soda"  or  "a  bread- 
and-butter."  J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 

Oxford. 

WlTHYCOMBE    CHURCH    STRUCK    BY    LlGHT- 

NING.— In  Baxter's  '  Saints'  Everlasting  Rest,' 
pt.  iii.  chap.  iv.  sect.  10,  he  refers  to  a  thunder- 
storm which  burst  upon  the  church  of  Withy- 
combe,  in  Devonshire,  "when  the  lightning 
broke  in,  and  scorched  and  burnt  the  people, 
and  left  the  brains  and  hair  upon  the  pillars," 
so  that  it  would  seem  that  the  catastrophe 
occurred  during  the  time  of  divine  service. 
Is  there  any  record  of  the  date  and  parti- 
culars of  this  calamity  *?  According  to  the 
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The  description  was 


'Post  Office  Directory,'  the  old  church  of 
Withycombe  Raleigh  (formerly  spelt  Withe- 
combe  Raleigh),  near  Exmoutn,  which  must 
be  the  one  meant,  was  built  in  the  fifteenth 
century  and  called  St.  John  the  Baptist's. 
The  greatest  part  of  it  was  taken  down  about 
1748,  but  a  portion  (commonly  called  St. 
John's-in-the-Wilderness)  still  remains  and 
is  used  as  a  mortuary  chapel,  being  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  distant  from  the  village  and 
the  modern  church,  which  was  built  in  1864 
And  called  St.  John  the  Evangelist's. 

W.  T.  LYNN. 
Blackheath. 

THE  LADY  NELSON  COLLECTION  OF  LETTERS 
— I   shall   be  very  much  obliged  if  you   o 
any  of  your  readers  can  tell  me  who  is  the 
present  owner  of  the  collection  of  Nelson 
letters  which  originally  belonged   to  Lady 
Nelson  and  passed  to  her  cousin  Mrs.  Franck 
lyn.  I  wish  to  communicate  with  the  present 
owner.  R.  B.  MARSTON. 

St.  Dunstan's  House,  Fetter  Lane,  E.G. 

'THE  CHRIST  WITH  BLUE  EYES.'  —  I  was 
much  struck  with  the  woodcut  of  a    bust 
named  as  above  which  appeared  recently  in 
a  provincial  newspaper.  " 
as  follows  : — 

"This  bust— a  new  discovery— was  purchased 
recently  by  the  Russian  Ambassador  at  Madrid,  and 
has  been  pronounced  by  experts  to  be  the  work 
either  of  Michael  Angelo  or  Donatello.  The  eyes 
are  of  blue  rock-crystal.  A  photograph  of  the  work 
has  been  sent  to  the  Queen,  who  is  desirous  to  have 
the  bust  copied  in  marble.  The  discovery  has 
created  a  sensation  in  the  world  of  art." 

Will  any  savant  in  art  kindly  favour  me 
with  his  remarks  ?  By  whomsoever  executed, 
the  work  seems  a  very  fine  one  ;  but  I  think 
the  "  experts  "  must  be  mistaken  in  assigning 
it  either  to  Michael  Angelo  or  Donatello,  as 
I  am  not  aware  that  either  of  these  sculptors 
ever  inserted  eyes,  though  the  ancients  some- 
times did,  as  notably  Phidias  in  his  great 
statue  of  Pallas.  R.  M.  SPENCE,  D.D. 

Manse  of  Arbuthnott,  N.B. 

"  TAXIDERMIST."  —  Who  is  responsible  for 
the  invention  of  this  vile  phrase1?  It  is 
not  in  Johnson's  '  Dictionary.'  I  suppose  we 
get  it  from  the  French.  It  would  have  been 
easy  to  suggest  a  more  regular  formation, 
such  as  "  taxidermatist,"  or  more  correctly 
"  dermatotaxist,"  or  even  "  dermataxist."  But 
scientific  people  are  above  such  matters,  and 
seem  to  contemn  them. 

JULIAN  MARSHALL. 

MR.  WARBURTON'S  SERVANT.  —  In  '  Bio- 
graphia  Dramatica ;  or,  a  Companion  to  the 


London,  1782,  I  find  numerous  entries  of  the 
names  of  plays,  followed  by  the  remark, "  This 
was  among  those  destroyed  by  Mr.  War- 
burton's  servant."  I  find  no  explanation  of 
this  in  the  book  itself,  and  I  am  puzzled  to 
know  where  to  look  for  the  details.  Where 
can  I  find  them  ?  I  presume  the  Mr.  War- 
burton  referred  to  is  the  famous  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  to  whom  D'Israeli  devotes  a  long 
chapter  in  his  '  Quarrels  of  Authors ';  but  this 
article  does  not  help  me  to  understand  why 
and  when  his  servant  destroyed  a  number  of 
very  scarce  and  early  plays.  I  believe  I  have 
read  the  account  somewhere  ;  but  I  neglected 
Capt.  Cuttle's  advice.  Hence  this  query. 

WALTER  HAMILTON. 

[The  servant  used  the  quartos  in  order  to  baste 
fowls.  The  story  is  familiar.] 

"  XMAS." — From  about  what  year  does  this 
(to  my  thinking)  ugly  and  needless  con- 
traction date?  I  mean,  as  a  printed  and 
written  form.  It  was  comparatively  rare 
half  a  century  ago.  This  year  it  has  served 
not  only  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  shopping 
folk,  and  to  help  to  adorn  Christmas  cards, 
but  has  been  printed  upon  bills  announcing 
church  services.  I  have  actually  heard  "Xmas  " ! 
But,  offensive  as  are  some  of  the  contractions 
that  have  been  adopted  into  our  spoken  lan- 
guage, it  may  fairly  be  hoped  that  a  word 
with  such  associations  as  "Christmas"  will 
not  be  debased  by  English  tongues. 

HENRY  ATTWELL. 

THE  'ECLECTIC  REVIEW.' — Can  any  one 
supply  the  names  of  the  writers  in  the 
Eclectic  Review  between  the  years  1811  and 
1828  ?  The  articles  written  by  Ann  Taylor, 
of  Ongar,  between  1811  and  1813,  and  those 
by  her  brother,  Isaac  Taylor,  of  Stanford 
Rivers,  who  wrote  from  about  1818  to  1828, 
are  specially  wanted.  The  editor  was  Josiah 
Conder.  HENRY  TAYLOR. 

"  FILIGALENT^J." — What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  word  filigalentce,  which  is  surely  not  a 
pure  Latin  vocable1?  It  occurs  in  the  fol- 
owing  phrase  from  an  entry  in  a  college 
register  of  the  seventeenth  century  : — 

"(Z)  admissus  est  pensionarius  filigalentae 
odem  (X)  [a  principal  of  the  college  mentioned  in 
,  preceding  clause]  ejus  curatore." 

T.  K. 

FURLY  OF  COLCHESTER,  ESSEX. — At  Sothe  - 
jy's  sale,  9  March,  1865,  of  John  Kendall's 
ibrary  (mostly  books  interesting  to  the 
Society  of  Friends),  there  was  sold  to  a  Mr. 
Marsh  an  old  Dutch  Bible  (Leyden,  1663), 
having  in  it  a  pedigree  of  the  Furly  family 
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Playhouse,'  by  David  Erskine  Baker,  2  vols.,    from  1659  to  1773.    If  any  of  your  readers 
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know  of  the  existence  of  this  Bible  I  should 
much  like  to  refer  to  it,  the  Furlys  being 
ancestors  of  mine.  ARTHUR  BRENT. 

ARMORIAL.— Can  any  one  tell  me  what  arms 
were  borne  by  the  Friars  Minor  or  Grey  Friars 
(Franciscans)  ?  GRIS-NEZ. 

"  KINGS  ! "  —  What  is  the  origin  of  this 
expression,  used  by  boys  when  they  wish  for 
a  while  to  be  excused  from  a  game?  It  is 
very  common ;  but  I  have  never  seen  it 
explained.  C.  C.  B. 

GOVERNMENT  OFFICES,  1818. — Where  can  I 
find  a  list  of  officials  resident  in  the  block  of 
buildings  that  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Horse  Guards  parade  ?  A.  C.  H. 

POPE  STREET,  ELTHAM.— Can  any  of  your 


of  the  name  Pope  Street,  applied  to  one  of  the 
roads  in  my  parish  ?  There  is  a  local  tradition 
that  it  was  a  Roman  "  street,"  and  we  are  not 
far  from  the  old  Roman  road  to  Dover,  but 
the  origin  of  the  name  "  Pope  "  seems  quite 
lost.  I  should  be  grateful  for  any  suggestion. 
T.  NORMAN  ROWSELL. 

ROBERT  SCOTT  GODFREY.— One  of  the  faces 
of  a  triangular  stone,  cut  in  the  form  of  a 
heart,  which  was  found  some  years  ago  among 
the  remains  of  Nini's  terra-cotta  works,  near 
the  Chateau  de  Chaumont,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Blois,  bore  the  following  inscription  : 
"A  la  Grace  de  Dieu,  L8  XV.,  Roi  de  France 
et  de  Navare.  Cette  Pierre  est  Pose[e]  par  le 
Noble  Mon.  Bob*  Scott  God-Frey  de  la  Nation 
Angloise  et  Peintre  en  verre  du  Roi  de  France, 
1770."  See  'Blois  et  ses  Environs,'  par  L.  de 
la  Saussaye,  p.  344.  Is  anything  known  of 
this  artist  in  his  native  country  1 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

^  TRINITY  WINDOWS.  —  Can  any  reader 
give  information  as  to  how  many  so- 
called  "  Trinity  windows  "  there  are  in  Eng- 
land, and  explain  the  drawings?  There  is 
one  in  the  cnurch  of  Holy  Trinity,  Good- 
ramgate,  York,  which  is  very  curious. 

E.  B. 

TRETHOWAN.  —  Trethowan,  the  name  of 
an  abode  situated  in  Dorsetshire,  seems  to  be 
of  Cornish  origin,  and  to  designate,  in  Cornish, 
perhaps,  a  home  near  the  sandy  beach.  Being, 
however,  uncertain  about  it,  I  should  be  glad 
to  be  enlightened  concerning  its  meaning. 

INQUIRER. 

SIR  GERVASE  CLIFFORD.— "  He  was  secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Treasurer  Cromwell,  and 
custodian  of  the  temporalities  of  the  Arch- 


bishop of  Canterbury."  Was  there  such 
a  person  ;  or  is  it  meant  for  Sir  Gervase  Clif- 
ton, of  Clifton,  Notts?  If  so,  probably  his 
influence  helped  John  Cromwell  to  migrate 
from  Notts  to  Wimbledon.  A.  C.  H. 

GENERAL  GAGE  JOHN  HALL.  — I  shall  be 
obliged  if  some  of  the  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  can 
give  me  information  respecting  the  parentage 
of  General  Gage  John  Hall,  who  was  honorary 
colonel  of  the  99th  Foot  and  70th  Foot,  and 
at  one  time  Governor  of  the  Mauritius.  His 
commission  of  ensign  was  dated  1783,  and  he 
died  near  Exeter,  18  April,  1854. 

T.  GEO.  H.  GREEN. 

SILVER  LADLE. — An  ancient  ladle,  pre- 
sumably of  silver,  has  recently  come  into  my 
possession.  A  coin  of  George  III.  (1787)  is 
inserted  in  the  bowl,  but  no  hall-mark  is 
discoverable.  The  following  legend,  in  minute 


characters,  scarcely  discernible,  appears  on 
the  rim  of  the  bowl,  "  Anno  tricesimo  tertio 


(3rd  S.  i.  397),  aprojios  of  several  earlier  notes 
on  coins  inserted  in  tankards,  there  is  a  note 
by  R.  W.  B.  concerning  ladles  with  coins 
inserted,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  in- 
scriptions or  hall-marks.  It  would  interest 
me  also  to  know  if  these  curious  articles  are 
rare.  LIESE  M.  SHERRING. 

Willesden,  N.W. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — 

Beautiful  feet  are  those  that  go 
On  kindly  ministry  to  and  fro, 
Down  lowliest  ways  if  God  wills  so. 

M.  CARUS- WILSON, 


My  ornaments  are  arms, 
My  pastime  is  war, 

My  bed  is  cold 

Upon  the  wold, 
My  lamp  yon  star. 


IOTA. 


F  E   L   I   B  R  E. 

(9th  S.  ii.  368.) 

THE  word  Felibre  was  adopted  at  a 
meeting  of  seven  Provencal  poets — Theodore 
Aubanel,  Jean  Bonnet,  Anselme  Mathieu,, 
Fre'deric  Mistral,  J.  Roumanille,  A.  Tavan,, 
and  Paul  Giera— at  a  banquet  at  Castel 
Fontsegugne,  near  Chateau  Neuf  -  de  - 
Gadagne,  Vaucluse,  on  21  May,  1854.  The 
word  is  taken  from  an  ancient  ProvenQal 
ballad  which  the  now  celebrated  Felibreen 
poet  Frederic  Mistral  had  met  with  at  Mail- 
lane,  his  native  place  in  Provence.  In  this 


, 
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religious  ballad  the  Virgin  Mary  is  supposed 
to  recite  her  seven  troubles  to  her  Son.  The 
fourth  trouble  refers  to  Marv  finding  her  Son 
in  the  Temple,  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the 
doctors,  hearing,  listening  to,  and  asking 
questions,  and  the  doctors  are  referred  to  in 
the  ballad  as  follows  : — 

Em6  li  Tirown  de  la  lei, 
Em<§  li  set  Felibre  de  la  lei. 

The  word  Felibre,  as  little  known  as 
Tirown,  having  evidently  the  signification  of 
doctor  of  law,  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Provencal  poets  as  their  future 
designation.  An  association  was  at  once 
formed  under  the  title  of  Felibrige  Latin, 
for  the  revival  and  perpetuation  of  all  the  dia- 
lects derived  from  the  Latin.  The  success  of 
this  society  of  Felibres  has  been  beyond  expec- 
tation in  Provence,  Catalonia,  Aquitaine,  and 
Languedoc,  numbering  more  than  two  hun- 
dred poets,  bards,  troubadours,  trouveres, 
and  minstrels,  who  since  1854  have  produced 
more  than  three  thousand  works,  besides  the 
outcome  of  a  dictionary  of  Provengal  and 
French,  a  splendid  and  valuable  work  in  two 
large  volumes,  formed  from  the  dialects  of 
the  Langue  d'Oc  by  the  celebrated  author  of 
*  Mireille,' '  Callencfau,'  and  other  poems  Pro- 
vengal,  Frederic  Mistral,  under  the  title  of 
'Lou  Tresor  d'ou  Felibrige,'  published 
1879-86.  In  this  dictionary  various  deriva- 
tions of  the  word  Felibre,  which  has  been  a 
puzzle  to  many  etymologists,  are  given. 
Space  will  not  allow  me  to  give  all  the  deriva- 
tions in  full.  One  derivation  is  said  to  be  from 
felibris  orfelebris,  a  word  found  in  Solinus  and 
Isidore  de  Seville,  which  Ducange  interprets 
as  meaning  "  nourishment,"  the  poets  being 
from  all  time  the  "  nurses  of  the  Muses." 
Again,  Felibre  is  derived  from  <£tA.eo-<£aAos,  a 
word  found  in  the  Hebrew  grammar  of 
Chevalier,  1561,  a  name  used  in  very  early 
time  to  designate  "  doctors  of  law  "  in  the 
Jewish  synagogues.  Another  derivation  is 
from  ^Aao-pos,  "ami  du  beau."  Felibre  is 
also  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Irish  Celtic 
Jilia,  poet,  bard.  A  derivation  is  also  given 
from  the  German  word  Filibert,  the  meaning 
not  being  supplied.  The  Felibrige  Latin  have 
their  grand  annual  meetings  called  Jeux 
Floraux,  similar  to  the  Eisteddvod  of  Wales, 
at  which  prizes  are  awarded  to  the  Felibres' 
compositions.  In  1892  a  prize  was  offered  to 
the  poets  of  Brittany  for  the  best  composition 
in  Celtic,  the  subject  being  the  "Discovery  of 
America  by  Christopher  Columbus."  At  my 
solicitation  the  privilege  was  allowed  to  the 
poets  and  bards  of  Wales,  the  following 
being  the  courteous  reply  of  the  Felibrige 
Latin : — 


Felibrige  Latin,  Montpellier,  25  Avril,  1892. 
MONSIEUR  ET  HONORE  C9NFRERE,— Les  details  que- 
vous  nousavez  f  ournis  ont  vivement  interess6  le  comite 
du  Felibrige  Latin.  II  a  done  ete  d6cid6  par  lui : 
(1)  Sur  le  sujet  de  'Christoph  Colomb'  les  idiomes. 
du  pays  de  Galles  seront  admis  avec  reconnaissance^ 
au  meme  titre  que  ceux  de  Bretagne.  (2)  Nous 
vous  prions  de  vouloir  bien  donner  &  notre  concours- 
aussi  augment^  une  certaine  publicity  dans  le  pays 
de  Galles  s'il  y  a  des  journaux  ou  les  moyens  quel- 
conques  d'expansion.  Dans  tons  les  cas  nous  comp- 
tons  sur  votre  concours  et  sommes  heureux  de  vous. 
transmettre  nos  meilleurs  sentiments. 

It  was  a  generous  favour  of  the  Feli- 
brige Latin  towards  the  Welsh  bards  which 
should  not  be  forgotten.  Although  publicity 
was  given  througn  the  Border  Counties  Adver- 
tiser, Y  Dydd,  and  in  other  ways,  and 
although  the  time  for  sending  in  the  Welsh 
compositions  was  extended  to  1  December, 
there  was  no  response,  probably  the  time 
being  insufficient,  and  only  compositions  from 
Brittany  were  received  for  the  Jeux  Floraux 
held  at  Montpellier  on  8  December,  1 892.  It 
is  well  that  the  friendly  feeling  of  the  presi- 
dent and  members  of  the  Felibrige  Latin 
towards  the  poets  of  Wales  should  be  known,, 
nor  can  we  forget  our  kindly  reception  at  a 
seance  of  the  Felibrige  Latin  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  Montpellier,  on  25  May,  1892. 

AMGEINIAD  ELAN. 


WOLLASTON  ARMS  (9th  S.  ii.  429).— In  the- 
'  Genealogical  Memoirs  of  the  Wollastons  of 
Shenton  and  Finborough,'  by  R.  E.  Chester 
Waters,  which  is  a  rather  scarce  book,  only 
thirty-five  copies  having  been  printed  for 
private  circulation,  there  is  an  account  of 
William  Wollaston,  the  author  of  'The 
Religion  of  Nature  Revealed.'  In  it  there  is 
a  passage  which  may  interest  MR.  HUTTON 
if  he  does  not  already  know  of  it : — 

"  Autobiographical  sketches  are  as  interesting  for 
what  they  omit  as  for  what  they  contain :  and 
one  of  Wollaston's  omissions  is  too  curious  to  be 
left  unnoticed.  He  makes  no  allusion  whatever  to 
the  most  romantic  passage  of  his  earlier  life— the 
death  of  his  first  love.  Soon  after  his  accession  to 
fortune  he  was  engaged  to  marry  Alice  Coburne,  the 
only  child  of  a  rich  brewer  at  Stratford-le-Bow,  in 
whom  (as  it  then  seemed  to  him)  every  charm  of 
womanly  perfection  was  united.  But  she  was 
attacked  by  the  smallpox,  and  died  on  9th  May, 
1689,  the  very  day  which  had  been  fixed  for  her 
wedding.  Her  disconsolate  lover  raised  a  monu- 
ment to  her  memory  in  Stratford  Church,  with  an 
inscription  which  exhausts  the  pathos  of  learning 
and  rhetoric  in  the  ecstasy  of  his  grief  for  the  loss 
of  '  the  half  of  his  soul.'  But  the  surviving  half 
was  more  quickly  consoled  than  he  cared  after- 
wards to  remember  :  for,  at  the  end  of  six  months, 
before  the  sculptor  had  finished  engraving  the  story 
of  his  inconsolable  grief,  he  married,  on  Nov.  26th, 
1689,  Catherine  Charlton,  the  co-heir  of  a  London 
citizen.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  mother  of  his. 
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children  was  jealous  of  her  predecessor  in  his  affec 
tions,  for  one  would  rather  attribute  his  silence  tc 
consideration  for  the  living  than  to  forgetfulness  o: 
the  dead." 

In  a  manuscript  note  by  the  former  owner 
of  my  copy  it  is  stated  that  Catherine 
Wollaston  died  21  July,  1720,  aged  fifty. 

Papworth's  '  Ordinary '  gives  the  arms  o: 
Charlton,  London,  as  Az.,  on  a  chevron  or 
between  three  swans  arg.,  as  many  cinque- 
foils  gu.  And  he  gives  the  Wollaston  arms, 
Arg.,  three  mullets  sa.,  pierced  of  the  field,  as 
quartering  Charlton. 

A  long  epitaph,  in  somewhat  curious  Latin, 
to  William  Wollaston  and  his  wife  is  on  the 
.south  wall  of  the  chancel  of  Finborough 
Church  in  Suffolk. 

W.  E.  LAYTON,  F.S.A. 
Cuddington  Vicarage,  Surrey. 

I  have  not  got  the  portrait  of  the  William 
Wollaston  mentioned  in  the  above  query,  and 
therefore  cannot  say  ME.  HUTTON  is  incor- 
rect ;  but  I  find  that  the  arms  of  the  Charl- 
ton families  of  London,  Sandacre,  co.  Derby, 
and  Chilwell,  Notts,  are  Gu.,  on  a  chevron 
or,  between  three  swans  arg.,  as  many 
cinquefoils  gu.  Nicholas  Charlton  of  Chil- 
well (d.  1650)  had  three  sons,  Thomas, 
Nicholas,  and  Michael.  Thomas  was  the 
eldest,  and  his  descendants  still  reside  there 
and  use  the  above  arms.  Nicholas  (the 
second  son),  of  London,  had  a  daughter  and 
heiress  who  married  William  Wollaston  of 
Shenton.  According  to  Sloan  Evans's  'Gram- 
mar of  British  Heraldry,'  1847,  p.  171  : — 

"  If  the  wife  be  an  heiress  or  co-heiress  (that  is, 
become  the  representative  of  any  branch  of  her 
family  by  the  absence  of  male  issue)  her  arms  are 
not  impaled  with  her  husband's,  but  placed  on  a 
small  shield,  or  'escutcheon  of  pretence,'  on  the 
centre  of  her  husband's  shield." 
If  the  arms  of  the  wife  (in  this  case)  are  not 
duly  differenced  according  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice, they  are,  I  think,  incorrect,  and  have 
no  right  to  be  placed  there. 

JOHN  KADCLIFFE. 

SILHOUETTES  OF  CHILDREN  (9th  S.  ii  307 
353, 396, 436,  494).— At  last  I  think  that  I  have 
arrived  at  the  method  by  which  these  clever 
and  elaborate  silhouettes  were  produced.  It 
is  quite  obvious  that  a  group  representing, 
•say,  a  donkey  at  full  gallop  being  chased  by 
children,  or  a  stag  in  the  back  garden  busily 
engaged  in  making  a  meal  of  the  family  wash 
-suspended  from  poles  and  ropes,  could  not 
have  been  cut,  as  likenesses  were  cut,  direct 
trom  the  subject.  On  closely  examining  the 
numerous  groups,  which  are  all  on  one  plane 
unmounted,  and  not,  as  suggested  by  MR. 
J.  J3.  MORRIS,  separate  figures  afterwards 


stuck  together,  one  is  struck  by  the  entire 
absence  of  outline  marks  made  by  pencil  or' 
pointed  tool.  The  cutting  is  clean  at  the 
edges,  without  marks  or  depressions.  I  think 
that  the  subjects  were  drawn  in  outline  on  a 
piece  of  white  paper  which  was  placed  on  a 
piece  of  black  paper  of  corresponding  size, 
the  two  being  fixed  together  at  the  edges  to 
prevent  displacement  while  being  cut  out. 
The  upper  or  white  group,  which  would  be 
more  or  less  marked  or  indented  at  the  edges, 
would  be  thrown  away,  and  the  lower,  on 
black  paper,  would  be  retained  as  the 
finished  picture.  If  more  than  one  silhouette 
were  required,  the  number  of  black  pieces  of 
paper  would  be  increased,  all  being  cut  out 
at  the  same  time.  It  is  probable  that  the 
draughtsmanship  of  the  collection  referred  to 
was  due  to  Lady  Ppulett,  and  the  cutting 
out  to  M.  A.  G.,  or  vice  versa. 

MR.  MORRIS  refers  to  sheets  of  figures  in 
black  relieved  with  white  lines  indicating 
the  shape  of  the  limbs,  dress,  &c.  These, 
however,  of  which  I  have  examples,  were  not 
intended  to  be  cut  out  in  silhouette  fashion. 
ANDREW  W.  TUER. 

The  Leadenhall  Press,  E.G. 

SIR  THOMAS  MUNRO,  1761-1827  (9th  S.  ii. 
89). — The  recent  publication  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Mackenzie's  'History  of  the  Munros' 
enables  me  to  answer  my  own  query  regard- 
ing the  lineage  of  this  distinguished  Governor 
of  Madras.  Sir  Thomas  was  the  sixth  in 
descent  from  John  Munro,  burgess  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  bought  the  estate  of  Culcraggie 
in  Alness.  This  John  was  the  third  son  of 
Andrew  Munro  I.  of  Kincraig,  who  was  him- 
self the  second  son  of  Andrew  Monro  V. 
of  Milntown.  The  latter's  ancestor,  John 
Monro  I.  of  Milntown  and  Tutor  of  Fowlis 
(who  in  1454  defeated  the  Mackintoshes  at 
the  sanguinary  encounter  of  Clachnaharry, 
where  he  lost  an  arm),  was  the  son  of  Hugh 
Munro,  ninth  Baron  of  Fowlis  and  head  of 
the  clan,  by  his  second  wife  Margaret,  grand- 
daughter of  Kenneth,  fourth  Earl  of  Suther- 
land. The  Milntown  branch  spelt  their 
name  Monro,  but  some  of  the  families  de- 
scended from  them  have  reverted  to  the 
original  form,  viz.,  Munro. 

From  the  Milntown  branch  (senior  cadet 
of  the  house  of  Fowlis)  the  following  families 
of  Munros  (in  addition  to  that  of  Culcraggie) 
trace  their  descent:  Kilmorack,  Allan,  Cul- 
naha,  Tarlogie,  Pitlundie  and  Bearcrofts, 
Auchenbowie,  Craiglockhart  and  Cockburn, 
^dmondsham  (Dorset),  Fearn,  Ingsdon,  Pit- 
tonachy,  Novar,  Khives,  Findon,  Braemore, 
and  Poyntzfield.  A.  K.  BAYLEY. 

St.  Margaret's,  Malvern. 
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POEM  ON  THE  HORSE-CHESTNUT  (9th  S.  ii.  48). 

-  -In  a  copy  of  'The  Comic  Album,  or  Reciter's 
( 'ompanion '    (undated),     London,     Orlando 
]  Eodgson,  10,  Cloth  Fair,  I  note  the  recitation 

*  The  Chestnut  Horse,'  beginning  "  An  Eton 
f  tripling,"  &c.      Unfortunately  no  name  is 
j;iven ;  but  the  jest  appears  to  be  ancient.   In 
ii.  compilation   by  William   Tegg,  F.K.H.S., 
entitled  'One  Hour's  Reading'  (Lond.,  1877), 
on  pp.    237-8,   under  heading   'What's  the 
Difference  between  a  Horse-chestnut  and  a 
Chestnut  Horse  ? '  is  the  following  explana- 
tion : — 

"In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  lived  two  gentle- 
men, both  members  in  the  same  Parliament ;  the 
one  was  called  Montague  Matthieu,  the  other  Mat- 
thew Montague  ;  the  Former  a  tall,  handsome  man, 
the  latter  a  deformed,  ugly  one.  On  one  occasion 
in  the  House  an  honourable  member  inadvertently 
attributed  something  that  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Mat- 
thew Montague  to  Mr.  Montague  Matthieu :  upon 
which  the  latter  got  up  and  appealed  to  the  Speaker 
and  the  House  in  the  following  manner :  '  Sir,  an 
honourable  member  has  charged  me  with  haying  said 
that  which  I  never  gave  utterance  to,  but  which  came 
from  Mr.  Matthew  Montague.  Now,  Sir,  I  must 
appeal  to  you  and  this  honourable  House  whether 
there  is  not  as  much  difference  between  Mr.  Mat- 
thew Montague  and  Mr.  Montague  Matthieu  as 
there  is  between  a  horse-chestnut  and  a  chestnut 
horse?"5 

The  narrator  further  adds  that  the  House 
was  convulsed  with  laughter,  and  gives  the 
foregoing  as  the  origin  of  the  whimsical 
question.  E.  WILSON  DOBBS. 

Toorak,  Victoria,  Australia. 

COUNTS  OF  HOLLAND  (9th  S.  ii.  468). — Ac- 
cording to  Betham's  'Genealogical  Tables' 
•(London,  1795),  Table  566,  John,  Count  of 
Hainault,  who  died  in  1304,  was  a  nephew  of 
William  II.,  Count  of  Holland  and  Emperor 
of  the  Romans.  The  said  John  appears  to 
have  been  the  son  of  Adelheid,  sister  of 
William  II.,  by  her  marriage  with  John  of 
Avesnes,  Count  of  Holland.  The  said  Wil- 
liam II.  and  Adelheid  were  two  of  the  five 
children  of  Florence  IV.,  Count  of  Holland, 
by  his  marriage  with  Mechtild,  daughter  of 
Henry  IV.,  Duke  of  Brabant.  John,  Count 
-of  Hainault,  married  Philippa,  daughter  of 
Henry  I.,  Count  of  Luxemburg. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

St.  Austin's,  Warrington. 

Florence  IV.,  Count  of  Holland,  ob.  1235, 
married  Mechtild,  daughter  of  Henry  IV., 
Duke  of  Brabant,  and  had  issue  three  sons — 
William  II.,  Count  of  Holland  and  Emperor  of 
Germany.  Richardis,  and  Florence  ;  and  two 
daughters— Margaret,  wife  of  Herman  II., 
€ount  of  Henneberg,  and  Adelheid.  Wil- 
liam II.,  ob.  1256,  the  eldest  son,  married 


Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Otto  Puer,  Duke  of 
Brunswick  Luneburgh,  and  had  one  son, 
Florence  V.,  Count  of  Holland,  ob.  1296,  who 
married  first  Beatrix,  daughter  of  Guido, 
Count  of  Flanders,  and  had  a  son  John  I., 
Count  of  Holland,  ob.  1299,  who  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  I.,  King  of 
England,  and  left  no  issue.  Florence  V.  by 
his  second  wife,  Isabel  of  Achaia,  had  Mech- 
tild, wife  of  Louis  of  Burgundy,  Prince  of 
Achaia.  The  countship  devolved  upon  a 
descendant  of  the  afore-mentioned  Adelheid 
(daughter  of  William  IV.,  Count  of  Holland), 
who  married  John  of  Avesnes,  Count  of 
Hainault,  whose  son  John  II.,  ob.  1304, 
became  Count  of  Hainault,  Holland,  Zeeland, 
and  West  Friesland.  JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

MR.  DALLAS  will  find  particulars  of  the 
succession  of  William  II.,  Count  of  Holland 
and  Deutscher  Konig,  in  H.  Grote's  '  Stamm- 
tafel.'  His  son  Florence  V.  succeeded  in  1256, 
ruling  until  1296,  and  was  followed  by  his 
son  John  I.,  1296-99.  There  being  no  nearer 
heirs,  John,  Count  of  Hainault,  a  son  of 
Adelaide,  own  sister  to  William  II.,  suc- 
ceeded in  1299,  and  ruled  until  1304.  Meyer 
in  his  '  Conversations-Lexicon '  of  1864  gives 
full  details.  W.  S.  CHURCHILL. 

Manchester. 

William  II.  of  Holland,  King  of  the 
Romans,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Floris  V., 
and  grandson  John  I.  ;  his  sister  (i.  e.,  of 
William  II.)  Alix,  who  married  John 
d'Avesnes,  Count  of  Hainault,  had  a  son 
John,  also  Count  of  Hainault,  who  on  the 
death  of  John  I.  became  Count  of  Holland, 
Zeeland,  &c.,  as  John  II.  Thus  the  latter 
was  nephew  of  William  II.  PUTEANUS. 

TOLLING  BELLS  FOR  PAYMENT  OF  CHURCH 
RENTS  (9th  S.  ii.  507).— If  the  exploded  dictum 
that  "  omission  is  prohibition  "  held  good,  the 
only  legal  ringing  would  be  of  one  bell  for 
daily  service.  Theoretically  it  seems  incon- 
sistent that  church  bells  should  be  rung  for 
anything  besides  church  services.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  may  be,  and  have  been, 
rung  for  many  other  things  connected  with 
the  church  and  the  parish.  In  Worcester- 
shire it  is  still  usual  to  ring  one  of  the  bells 
at  the  time  of  a  vestry  meeting,  and  until 
the  coming  in  of  parish  councils  the  meeting 
might  be  for  business  wholly  secular.  In 
many  parishes  the  clerk  from  time  im- 
memorial received  a  payment  for  ringing  the 
harvest  bell.  There  was  also  the  curfew  bell. 
Church  dues  and  rents  were  commonly  fixed 
to  be  paid  in  the  church  porch  or  at  some 
well-known  place  (e.g.,  a  tomb)  in  the  church 
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itself.  Where  these  rents  are  numerous  and 
payable  at  a  given  date  the  ringing  of  a  bell 
»eems  reasonable.  W.  C.  B. 

PATRONYMICS  (9th  S.  ii.  445).—"  The  Irish  0 
need  not  detain  us  long,"  says  ME.  PLATT  in 
his  light-hearted  descent  upon  rather  a 
weighty  subject.  It  is  quite  true  that  0  need 
not  detain  us  long  in  relation  to  pure  patro- 
nymics ;  but  MR.  PLATT'S  dismissal  of  it  is 
liable  to  misconstruction,  as  if  it  were,  as 
many  people  suppose  it  to  be,  an  abbreviation 
of  the  English  "of,"  indicating  "  son  of."  Of 
course  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort ;  but  it  may  be 
useful  to  remind  general  readers  that  names 
like  O'Donnel,  O'Neil,  and  O'Connell  are 
not,  strictly  speaking,  patronymics  like  Mac- 
donald,  Macneil,  and  McConnel.  The  prefix 
0  indicates  the  Irish  ua,  the  family  or  sept. 
Innumerable  passages  from  Irish  writings 
might  be  quoted  to  show  the  distinction 
between  ua  and  mac.  Here  are  two  taken  at 
random  from  the  Four  Masters. 

Anno  1588  :— 

"Ro  dail  ua  Domhnaill  Aodh  mac  Maghnusa  i 
ccomhdhail  an  iarla." 

"  Hugh  O'Donnell,  the  son  of  Manus  (Mac  Manus), 
came  to  join  the  earl." 

Here  Mac  Manus  is  a  true  patronymic,  but 
O'Donnell  is  the  name  of  the  sept  or  clan. 
Anno  1551  : — 

"  Murchadh  mac  Toirrdhealbhaigh,  mic  Taidhcc, 
mic  Toirrdhealbhaigh  ui  Briain,  iarla  Tuadmuman 
a  hucht  Gall  agxis  an  righ,  o  Briain  e  do  ghnath 
Gaioidheal." 

"Murrough,  the  son  of  Turlough,  the  son  of 
Tigue,  the  son  of  Turlough  O'Brien,  (called)  Earl  of 
Thomond  by  the  English  and  the  King,  but  (called) 
O'Brien  after  the  manner  of  the  Gael. 

The  tribal  ua  seems  never  to  have  become 
general  in  Celtic  Scotland,  although  in  Gal- 
loway, the  part  of  Scotland  nearest  to  Ireland, 
it  used  to  be  represented  in  certain  surnames 
by  the  prefix  A.  Thus  Hannay,  the  name  of 
one  of  the  few  remaining  Celtic  landowners 
in  Galloway,  used  to  be  written  Ahanna ;  and 
the  Adairs,  who  ceased  to  be  landowners 
within  the  present  century,  but  have  left 
their  name  common  in  the  district,  owned  a 
cognomen  which  is  written  Ua  Daighre  in 
the  Four  Masters.  HERBERT  MAXWELL. 

ARCHITECTURAL  NICHES  POSSIBLY  INTENDED 
FOR  NESTS  (9th  S.  ii.  409).— Has  care  been 
taken  to  ascertain  that  these  are  not  in  any 
instance  the  putlog  holes  of  the  masons? 
Such  may  often  be  seen  of  similar  size. 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

Though,  apparently,  too  small  for  pigeons, 
these  recesses,  considered  as  architectural 
openings,  seem  to  be  identical  with  the  so- 


called  columbaria,  which  in  French  are  known 
as  trous  de  boulin,  in  German  as  Rustlocher^. 
and  in  English  architectural  language  as 
putlog  holes,  viz.,  quadrilateral  openings 
within  the  walls  of  a  building,  in  which  the 
putlogs  of  the  scaffold  were  placed,  and  which 
are  often  omitted  to  be  closed.  X. 

"LYNX-EYED"  (7th  S.  xi.  7,  210,  251, 438  ;  xii. 
94). — Hector  Boece  says  it  has  passed  into  a 
proverb  that  kings'  eyes  are  keener  than 
those  of  the  lynx  :— 

"  Verum  enim  est  quod  fertur  proverbium  regum 
oculos  vel  lynceis  acutiores  esse  omnesque  Midse- 
aures  circumferre."— 'Scotorum  Historise'  (ed.  1574),, 
lib.  xii.  fo.  252,  verso. 

Possibly  when  we  are  at  it  we  might  verify 
Hectors  citation.  GEO.  NEILSON. 

LENDING  MONEY  BY  MEASURE  IN  DEVON- 
SHIRE (9th  S.  ii.  367,  492).— The  idea  of  money 
represented  by  "pots  of  gold"  is,  I  should 
expect,  an  "old ditty"  in  most  counties.  At 
all  events,  I  have  met  with  not  a  few  of  the 
old  folks  here  and  there  who  saved  in  pots,, 
jars,  old  teapots,  "  chimbley  ornements,"  and 
other  likely  handy  places  about  the  house. 
One  old  widow  lady  I  knew,  whose  husband 
had  left  her  "  wi'  a  bit  o'  brass,"  and  a  regular 
"fortin"  (= income)  yearly,  used  to  put  her 
spending  money  in  one  pot  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  and  her  savings  in  another.  The  ex- 
pression on  the  death  of  a  man  of  some  means 
was  often  "Key's  left  a  pot  o'  money,"  or 
"  Hey 's  saved  pots  full."  Folks  often  spoke 
of  people  lending  "  pots  o'  money,"  or  losing 
"  pots  o'  money,"  as  the  case  might  be ;  all 
this  tending  to  show  that  in  the  days  of  the 
forefathers  (mothers  too)  of  some  of  us  saving, 
money  in  pots  was  an  extremely  common 
matter.  I  also  know  of  cases  where  persons, 
having  saved  a  "pot  o'  money,"  started  a 
business  with  it.  THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

INACCURACIES  IN  MARRIAGE  REGISTERS  (9th 
S.  ii.  488). — There  is,  I  think,  a  superstition 
connected  with  the  really  odd  sort  of  practice 
mentioned  by  MR.  HEMS.  It  is  that  when 
persons  are  illiterate  they  do  not  know  how 
to  spell.  C. 

"  MAILLS  "  (9^8.  ii.  469).— This  is  a  Scotch 
law  term  denoting  the  rents  of  an  estate, 
whether  in  money  or  in  grain.  Hence  an 
action  for  the  rents,  or  for  an  assignation  of 
them,  is  called  an  action  of  M.  and  D.  (Duties) 
('  Oracle  Encyclopaedia ').  Annandale,  in  his 
'  Dictionary,'  explains  that "  Maille  "  is  a  piece 
of  money,  a  term  given  to  several  coins  of 
different  denominations,  and  that  "Maile- 
noble"  was  the  half-noble  of  the  reign  of 
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Edward  III.,  a  gold  coin  of  the  value  of  forty 
pence  sterling.    EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

In  Jamieson's  'Etymological  Diet,  of  the 
Scottish  Language'  'Burrow  Mailles"  (sic) 
are  defined  as  "duties  payable  within  a 
burgh.  Acts  James  I.,  1424,  c.  8."  A  refer- 
ence to  the  Acts,  if  possible,  will  perhaps 
explain  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  tribute. 
JEANNIE  S.  POPHAM. 

Llanrwst,  North  Wales. 

MARGARET  PLANTAGENET,  COUNTESS  OF 
SALISBURY  (9th  S.  ii.  468,  516).— The  'Anti- 
quarian Kepertory,'  1784,  vol.  iv.  p.  169,  con- 
tains an  excellent  portrait  of  the  above-men- 
tioned countess,  engraved  from  the  original 
picture  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon.  JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

Her  portrait  is  in  the  collection  of  Lord 
Donington.  It  was  engraved  for  the  illus- 
trated edition  of  Green's  '  History.' 

W.  TUCKWELL. 

A  CHURCH  TRADITION  (9th  S.  i.  428 ;  ii.  58, 
150,  173,  256,  296,  393  474).— It  seems  from 
plates  in  Planat's  'Encyclopedic'  that  the 
southern  steeple  is  the  taller  in  St.  Remi  at 
Rheims,  a  very  early  example,  partly  round- 
arched,  and  at  St.  Pol  de  Leon,  in  Brittany. 
These  are  plainly  intentional  differences,  and 
not  exceeding  two  feet,  as  at  Seez.  "  Seventy 
feet  high  "  must  be  a  misprint,  I  think,  for 
seventy  metres.  Like  all  non-Frenchmen,  I  fail 
to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  this  irregularity. 
At  Canterbury  the  towers  are  only  distin- 
guished by  the  new  one  having  the  putlog 
holes  filled  up,  which  in  the  old  were  left 
open.  E.  L.  GARBETT. 

BIGGLESWADE  (9th  S.  ii.  427).— According  to 
analogy,  the  s  in  Biggleswade  is  the  sign  of 
the  genitive,  belonging  not  to  the  second, 
but  to  the  first  element  of  the  name.  This 
also  gives  better  sense,  the  wade  being  the 
Northern  wath  (A.-S.  wat\  a  "  shallow  wading 
place."  At  Biggleswade  this  was  a  ford  over 
the  Ivel,  now  replaced  by  a  stone  bridge.  It 
is  preceded  by  a  proper  name  in  the  genitive, 
as  in  the  case  of  Ravenswarth,  anciently 
Ravenswath  (9th  S.  ii.  96).  Northill  and  South- 
hill  are  villages  north  and  south  not  of  the 
river,  but  of  each  other.  The  Domesday 
forms  Nortgiyele  and  Sudgivele  prove  that  ill 
is  a  contraction  of  Ivel  or  Givele,  just  as  the 
II  in  Ilchester  is  derived  from  the  name  of 
the  Ivel  in  Somerset.  ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

"To  SAVE  ONE'S  BACON"  (9th  S.  ii.  407).— I 
can  remember,  many  years  ago,  seeing  at 
Belvoir  Castle  a  picture  by  Teniers  called 


'  Dutch  Proverbs,'  the  meaning  of  which  the 
housekeeper  used  to  explain.  It  represented 
"  the  pig  running  away  from  the  nouse  on 
fire,  in  order  to  save  his  bacon."  Another 
picture  represented  a  man  with  a  glass 
globe  on  his  forefinger,  saying,  "  It 's  an  easy 
world  for  a  rich  man  to  carry  before  him," 
whilst  the  poor  man,  breaking  the  glass  globe, 
says,  "  It 's  a  hard  world  to  struggle  through." 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  this  and 
many  other  fine  pictures  were  either  destroyed 
or  much  injured  by  a  fire  which  took  place 
at  Belvoir  Castle  some  years  ago.  Charles 
Lamb,  it  is  well  known,  tells  the  story  of  the 
origin  of  roast  pig  from  the  house  taking  fire. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

"  THE  SAIR  SAUNT  FOR  THE   CRUNE "  (9th  S. 

ii.  407).— In  his  review  of  Tytler's  '  History  of 
Scotland '(' Miscellaneous  Works,'  v.  p.  161,. 
ed.  1881),  Sir  Walter  Scott  writes  :— 

"  David  founded  many  religious  houses,  the  en- 
dowments of  which  were  afterwards  much  grudged 
by  his  successors,  one  of  whom  termed  nim,  in 
allusion  to  his  canonization,  '  a  sore  saint  to  the 
crown.' " 

Annotating  the  couplet  in  'Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,'  ii.  1, 

Then  go — but  go  alone  the  while — 
Then  view  St.  David's  ruin'd  pile, 

Scott  speaks  of  the  description  as  "  the  well- 
known  observation  of  his  successor."  In 
'Tales  of  a  Grandfather,'  chap,  iv.,  he  says 
that 

"  one  of  his  successors,  James  I.,  who  esteemed 
his  liberality  to  the  church  rather  excessive,  said, 
'  St.  David  had  proved  a  sore  saint  for  the  crown.' " 

This  is  in  keeping  with  the  following  state- 
ment in  Hollinshead's  '  Chronicle,'  p.  366  : — 

"  Therefore  King  James  the  1st,  when  he  came 
to  King  David  his  sepulture  at  Dunfirmling,  he  said 
that  he  was  a  sore  Saint  for  the  crown,  meaning 
that  he  left  the  church  over-rich,  and  the  crown  too 
poore.  For  he  tooke  from  the  crown  (as  John 
Major  writeth  in  his  '  Chronicles ')  60,000  pounds 
Scotish  of  yearlie  revenues,  wherewith  he  indowed 
those  abbeies." 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 

Helensburgh,  N.B. 

The  first  reference  to  this  saying  of  King 
James  I.  of  Scotland  occurs  in  Major,  'De 
Gestis  Scotorum,'  1.  iii.  c.  11  : — 

"  Jacobus  Primus,  cum  ad  ejus  sepulturam  deve- 
nisset,  dixisse  fertur,  maneas  illic,  Rex  pientissime, 
sed  reipublicse  Scoticee  et  regibus  inutilis :  Volens 
dicere,  quod  nimus  de  proventibus  regiis  diminuebat 
pro  opulentissimis  coenobiis  extruendis." 

Bellenden  in  his  translation  of  Hector 
Boethius,  book  xii.  fo.  85,  referring  to  King 
David,  says : — 
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"Thairfore  yl  wise  prince  King  James  ye  first, 
•quhen  he  com  to  Dauidis  sepulture  at  Dunferme- 
lyng,  said,  he  was  ane  soir  sanct  for  the  crown,  as  he 
wald  mene  yfc  Kyng  Dauid  left  ye  kirk  ouir  riche, 
and  ye  crown  ouir  pure." 

A.  G.  KEID. 
Auchterarder. 

JEW'S  HARP  (8th  S.  xii.  322,  410,  495).— In 
"The  rates  of  the  custome  house  bothe 

inwarde  and  outwarde 1545,"  I  find  a 

duty  noted  thus  :  "  lues  trounks  the  grose, 
ins.  iiiid."  Can  these  have  been  Jew's  harps  ? 
ROBT.  J.  WHITWELL. 

70,  Banbury  Road,  Oxford. 

PILLAR  DOLLAR  (9th  S.  ii.  347,  435).  —  This 
interesting  series  of  Spanish  dollars  was 
issued  first  at  Mexico  in  1732,  and  in  1772 
was  given  up  in  favour  of  a  new  design 
bearing  the  head  of  the  sovereign.  During 
this  period  the  issues  of  the  pillar  dollar 
from  the  Mexican  mint  were  upwards  of  ten 
millions  annually.  The  world's  use  of  them 
since  1772  has  almost  got  rid  of  them,  so 
that  specimens  left  in  brilliant  condition 
would  sell  for  six  or  seven  shillings  each. 
Those  with  date  of  1760,  and  bearing  still  the 
name  of  Ferdinand  VI,  (who  died  August, 
1759),  are  scarce,  and  in  America  would  com- 
mand a  higher  price.  W.  S.  C. 
.  Manchester. 

SHELDON  :  WRIGHT  (9th  S.  ii.  468). — Consult 
the  '  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,'  Hi.  23,  for  the  medals 
of  Ralph  Sheldon,  who  died  in  June,  1684. 

W.  C.  B. 

PAUL  JONES  (9th  S.  ii.  306,  353,  495).— Is 
there  good  authority  for  the  story  that  Jones 
shot  his  first  lieutenant,  Grubb,  for  striking 
the  flag  ?  I  have  not  read  Preble's  '  Life  of 
Jones,'  but  only  a  short  biography  of  fifty  or 
sixty  pages,  and  also  four  accounts  of  the 
battle  ;  but  in  none  is  there  mention  of  Jones 
shooting  any  one  for  striking,  though  of 
course  he  was  perfectly  capable  of  doing  it. 
The  first  lieutenant  of  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard  was  named  Dale,  and  he  lived  many 
years  after  the  battle.  The  story  is  told 
in  Dumas 's  novel  called  'Paul  Jones'; 
but  was  not  the  fact  furnished  by  Dumas's 
imagination1?  It  is  true  that  some  of 
Jones's  men  were  so  cowed  by  the  fire  of 
the  Serapis  that  they  called  for  quarter. 
Capt.  Pierson  hailed  to  know  if  they 
had  struck,  when  Jones  is  said  to  have 
.answered,  "I  have  not  yet  begun  to  fight." 
The  reckless  hardihood  of  the  speech  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  notorious  adventurer. 

M.  N.  G. 

ENGLISH  TRANSLATION  (9th  S.  ii.  227,  292). 
— 'Les  Sciences  Occultes'  of  Salverte  was 


translated  with  notes  by  A.  T.  Thomson,  and 
published  under  the  title  '  The  Philosophy  of 
Magic,'  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  in  1846.  I  do  not 
know  the  date  of  the  first  French  edition, 
but  the  second,  which  I  have,  was  published 
in  1843.  E.  E.  STREET. 

CECIL  (9th  S.  ii.  168,  238,  275,  512).— Any 
connexion  of  the  Cecils  with  the  Cecilian 
gens  of  Rome  must  be  given  up  as  mythical 
and  impossible.  The  pedigree  at  Hatfield 
traces  the  name  to  Richard  Sitsilt,  who  pos- 
sessed estates  in  Monmouthshire  and  Here- 
fordshire. Sitsilt  was  an  ancient  Welsh 
family,  and  the  name  is  doubtless  Welsh,  not 
impossibly  derived  from  the  female  baptismal 
name  Cecilia.  ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

BROTHERS  BEARING  THE  SAME  CHRISTIAN 
NAME  (9th  S.  i.  446  ;  ii.  51,  217,  276,  535).— 
My  grandfather,  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor,  of  Ongar, 
had  three  sons  named  Isaac :  my  father,  born 
1787,  died  1865,  and  two  others  who  died  in 
infancy.  HENRY  TAYLOR. 

Birklands,  Southport. 

EVELYN'S  '  DIARY  '  (9th  S.  ii.  428,  510).— No 
doubt  Evelyn  had  in  mind  the  account  given 
in  William  Harrison's  'Description  of  Eng- 
land' (1587  edition,  book  ii.  en.  xi.)  of  the 
beheading  engine  used  at  Halifax,  which  was 
manifestly  a  precursor  of  the  guillotine. 

WILLIAM  FOSTER. 

The  "  a  guillotine "  is  a  marginal  note  in 
the  four- volume  edition  of  1872.  But  "in 
Rome  "  is  in  the  text. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

MARY  BOWLES  (9th  S.  ii.  348,  413).  — No 
doubt  related  to  Bowles  the  engraver,  who 
was  brother  to  the  ancestor  of  the  Bowleses  of 
North  Aston,  being  descended  from  Ralph 
Bowles  of  Abingdon.  They  were  originally 
descended  from  the  Lincolnshire  Bowleses. 
Only  one  brother  married,  namely,  the 
ancestor  of  the  Bowleses  of  North  Aston,  co. 
Oxon.  EMMA  ELIZ.  THOYTS. 

JACOBITES  (9th  S.  ii.  508). — In  Pearson's 
Magazine  for  February,  1898,  R.  L.  B.  will 
find  a  complete  answer  to  his  question. 

C.  E.  CLARK. 

GILBERT  GLOSSIN  (9th  S.  ii.  465,  500,  527).— 
In  response  to  MR.  RANDALL'S  appeal  to  me 
at  the  last  reference,  I  can  only  say  that 
"Guilbert"  is  certainly  an  error,  and  that 
the  usual  form  "  Gilbert "  is  correct.  There 
is  no  authority,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  for 
writing  Glossin's  Christian  name  as  "Guil- 
bert." '  The  Waverley  Dictionary '  is  not  to 
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ye  depended  on  in  the  matter  of  spelling  Sir 
Walter's  proper  names,  whether  Christian  or 
mrnames,  because,  full  and  accurate  as  it  is 
in  other  respects,  it  is  marvellously  inaccurate 
tn  this,  and  especially  so  in  *  Guy  Mannering.' 
May  I  refer  our  Editor,  C.  C.  B.,  and  MR. 
RANDALL  to  what  I  said  on  this  subject  in 
7th  S.  vi.  462,  8.v.  'Dogs  mentioned  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott'?  It  is  so  strange  that  the 
matter  of  '  The  Waverley  Dictionary '  should 
be  so  accurate  and  that  there  should  at  the 
same  time  be  so  many  misspellings  of  names, 
both  in  the  body  of  the  work  and  in  the 
index,  that  I  can  only  suppose  that  the  com- 
piler, owing  to  some  untoward  circumstance, 
was  unable  to  revise  her  proofs.  Under  the 
head  of  '  Guy  Mannering '  we  have,  in  addi- 
tion to  Guilbert  Glossin,  Vanbest  Brown, 
Jock  o'  Dawson,  Paulus  Plydell  (a  scarcely 
recognizable  surname),  Sir  Robert  and  Charles 
Hazzlewood,  Meg  Merriles,  Mortlock  (for 
Mortcloke),  Peter  Proctocol.  All  of  these 
errors,  except  Meg  Merriles,  are  repeated 
in  the  index. 

The  name  Gilbert  occurs  apparently  five 
times  in  the  Waverley  novels.  Scott  always 
spells  it  Gilbert,  but  in  '  The  Waverley  Dic- 
tionary' it  is  sometimes  Gilbert,  sometimes 
Guilbert.  The  Templar's  name  in  '  Ivanhoe ' 
is  Bois  -  Guilbert,  of  course.  Then  Caleb 
Balderston  appears  as  Balderson ;  Caxon  as 
Caxton  ;  Maulstatute  as  Maulstatue,  thereby 
spoiling  the  point  of  the  joke  ;  Orson  Pinnit 
as  Oscar  Pinnit ;  Nick  Strumpfer  as  Stump- 
fer;  Frank  Tunstall  as  Turnstall ;  and  in 
one  instance,  though  I  think  only  one,  my 
own  not  very  lovely  Christian  name  is  spelled 
Johnathan.  There  are  errors  other  than  these, 
but  ohe  !  jam  satis.  Notwithstanding  these 
nomenclatory  slips,  'The  Waverley  Diction- 
ary '  is  decidedly  useful  to  readers  of  Scott ; 
and  one  can  only  regret  that  a  work  care- 
fully compiled,  and  evidently  a  labour  of 
love,  should  be  disfigured  by  so  many  errors 
or  misprints  in  names. 

My  edition  of  '  The  Waverley  Dictionary ' 
is  dated  1879.    Is  there  one  later  than  this1? 
JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 
Ropley,  Hampshire. 

"TRYST"  (8th  S.  xi.  127,  189  ;  9th  S.  ii.  532). 
— At  the  last  reference  the  question  is  raised 
as  to  the  etymology  of  tryst.  In  my  '  Etymo- 
logical Dictionary '  I  connect  it  with  trust ; 
but  this  is  not  my  latest  note,  in  the  note 
to  'Troilus,'  ii.  1534,  I  refer  it  to  tristre  in 
Stratmann.  Now  the  form  tristre  is  obviously 
French  ;  and  Godef roy  has  it  under  '  Tristre,' 
with  a  variant  triste,  as  meaning  a  place  of 
ambush.  But  three  out  of  four  of  his  examples 
are  from  Anglo-French,  so  that  the  word  is 


probably  Norman.  But,  if  Norman,  it  may 
surely  be  of  Norse  origin.  Hence  it  is  possible 
that  the  A.-F.  tristre  or  triste  may  be  from 
the  Icel.  treysta  after  all.  Can  any  one  give 
us  further  information  ?  See  Ducange,  s.v. 
'Trista.'  WTALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

BOOKS  ON  GAMING  (7th  S.  vii.  461,  481 ;  viii. 
3,  42,  83,  144,  201,  262,  343,  404,  482 ;  ix.  24, 
142 ;  xi.  337, 375 ;  9th  S.  ii.  436, 468).— In  reply  to 
MR.  McTEAR's  courteous  challenge,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  look  up  my  neglected  notes  on  this 
subject,  and,  with  the  permission  of  our 
worthy  Editor,  will  offer  them  to  the  readers 
of  '  N.  &  Q.'  To  say  truth,  I  feared  that  they 
had  rather  bored  the  readers  above  named 
in  former  days ;  and  I  was  not  encouraged 
by  the  single  appeal  which  I  then  received 
(7th  S.  xi.  337)  to  continue  them  at  that  time, 
though,  as  I  must  admit,  the  name  of  the 
respected  correspondent  who  made  that 
appeal  should  have  inspired  me  with  more 
confidence ;  and  I  did  make  a  promise,  which 
I  have  as  yet  omitted  to  fulfil.  It  is,  how- 
ever, still  not  too  late  to  mend,  and  I  shall 
be  happy  to  do  my  best  to  repair  my  fault. 

As  regards  the  second  edition  of  Hoyle, 
of  which  MR.  McTEAR  has  a  copy,  I 
believe  that  I  only  said  /  knew  of  but  one 
copy  of  that  rare  issue,  and  not  that  there 
existed  but  one.  The  latter  would  have  been 
far  too  rash  an  assertion,  for  there  may  be 
others  extant,  though  they  are  doubtless 
very  few.  As  to  priority  of  issue,  I  think 
there  is  no  means  of  deciding  whether  his 
claim  is  justified  or  not.  But  the  question 
is  interesting  without  doubt.  I  now  have  a 
copy  similar  to  his.  JULIAN  MARSHALL. 

An  edition  of  'Annals  of  Gaming'  was 
published  in  1773,  and  was  "  to  be  continued 
annually."  The  second  edition  bears  no  date. 
In  1820  'Annals  of  Gaming '  was  incorporated 
with  the  '  Gaming  Calendar.'  A  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  book  will  be  found  in  '  N.  &  Q.,' 
7th  S.  vii.  462,  481. 

When  will  MR.  JULIAN  MARSHALL  favour 
the  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  with  the  remainder 
of  his  interesting  notes  on  'Gaming,'  pro- 
mised in  May,  1891,  which  the  Editor  said 
would  be  welcomed  ? 

EVERARD  HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

Perhaps  the  following  may  be  the  book 
J.  S.  M.  T.  is  inquiring  about  :  "  Annals  of 
Gaming ;  or,  the  Fair  Player's  Sure  Guide ;. 
containing  Original  Treatises  on  Whist, 
Hazard,  Tennis,  Lansquenet,  Picquet,  Bil- 
liards, Loo,  Quadrille,Lottery,  Back-Gammon 
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<fec.  By  a  Connoisseur.  London,  Allen,  1775. 
12mo."  Of  "Connoisseur"  I  can  find  no 
information.  JOHN  KADCLIFFE. 

SHAKSPEARE  AND  THE  SEA  (9th  S.  i.  504;  ii. 
113,  189,  455).— Thanks  to  the  Concordance— 
for  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  remembered  it 
myself— I  am  able  to  refer  MR.  YARDLEY  to 
one  instance  in  which  seaweeds  are  mentioned 
by  Shakspeare : — 

As  weeds  before 

A  vessel  under  sail,  so  men  obeyed 
And  fell  below  his  stem. 

'Coriolanus,'!!.  ii.  109. 

R.  M.  SPENCE,  D.D. 
Manse  of  Arbuthnott,  N.B. 

MRS.  WOODHAM  (9th  S.  ii.  508).— The  follow- 
ing particulars  respecting  the  death  of  this 
unfortunate  actress  are  given  in  'Londina 
Jllustrata,'  by  Robert  Wilkinson,  1815,  under 
the  heading  of  'Astley's  Amphitheatre,  West- 
minster Road ': — 

"  September  2,  1803,  about  half -past  two  in  the 
morning,  the  theatre  with  nearly  forty  houses  were 
consumed  by  fire ;  everything  was  lost  except  the 
horses.  But  the  most  distressing  circumstance  was 
the  loss  of  Mrs.  Woodham,  Mrs.  Astley's  mother. 
She  was  seen  at  the  two  pair  of  stairs  window  of 
the  dwelling-house  in  front,  and  a  ladder  was 
raised  to  extricate  her.  She  appeared  to  intimate 
she  had  forgot  something ;  which,  it  is  conjectured, 
was  the  receipts  of  the  two  previous  nights'  per- 
formances (left  in  her  care),  and  retreated  for  it, 
and  almost  immediately  returned  to  the  window  ; 
but  the  very  instant  she  appeared,  the  floor  fell  in, 
and  she  was  lost.  This  lady  was  about  sixty  years 
of  age,  came  out  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  Jan.  17, 
1770,  as  Rosetta  in  '  Love  in  a  Village,'  in  which  she 
was  very  successful,  and  continued  performing  at 
that  theatre  two  seasons.  She  was  a  pupil  of  Dr. 
Arne,  and  being  uncommonly  elegant  in  dress  and 
person,  was  generally  called  Buck  Spencer.  Miss 
Spencer  afterwards  sung  at  Marylebone  Gardens, 
then  went  to  Ireland,  and  was  a  great  favourite 
there  for  many  years.  She  married  a  Mr.  Smith, 
and  afterwards  a  Mr.  Woodham." 

EVERARD  HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

"RUMMER"  (8th  S.  x.  452;  xi.  270,  395;  xii. 
17,  198). — The  following  extract  from  a  recent 
work,  for  private  circulation  only,  on  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Glass  Sellers  of 
London,  compiled  by  Mr.  William  Ramsey, 
Past  Master,  appears  to  confirm  the  sugges- 
tion I  made  with  regard  to  the  derivation  of 
this  word  : — 

"  Rummers,  as  special  glasses,  were  in  use  at 
least  as  early  as  Addison's  time,  because  in  May, 
1703,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Wyche  at  Hamburg,  protest- 
ing that  he  had  a  desperate  design  in  his  head  to 
have  attacked  him  in  verse,  but  could  not  find  a 
rhyme  to  '  rummer.'  Rum  was  then,  and  long  con- 
tinued to  be,  the  foundation  of  punch,  and  its  first 
consumption  in  its  own  glasses  without  the  inter- 


mediary bowl  was  the  inauguration  of  '  hot  grog,5  a 
solitary,  sullen,  and  dismal  drink,  as  distinguished 
from  gregarious  punch  in  the  social  bowl,  but 
almost  the  same  thing,  though  with  fewer  ingredi- 
ents. The  modern  and  rather  tedious  Scotch  mode 
of  operation  with  the  tumbler,  toddy  ladle,  and 
glass  is  nothing  but  a  surviving  version  en  petit  of 
the  punch  bowl  process.  The  oldest  rummers 
proper  now  met  with  are  of  the  last  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  they  have  a  very  ugly  and 
massive  character,  and  their  shape  can  bear  no 
relation  to  those  of  the  time  of  Addison.  The  type 
has  lingered  almost  to  the  present  day,  but  was  long 
ago  nearly  overwhelmed  Dy  other  forms." — 'The 
Worshipful  Company  of  Glass  Sellers,'  1878, 
p.  39. 

JOHN  HEBB. 
Canonbury  Mansions,  N. 

PORTRAIT  RINGS  (9th  S.  ii.  346,  372).— Much 
information  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in 
'  Finger-ring  Lore,'  by  Wm.  Jones,  1877.  A 
number  of  specimens  to  be  seen  in  South 
Kensington  Museum  are  given  at  pp.  496-7. 
W.  B.  GERISH. 

PRIVATE  GATES  IN  LONDON  (9th  S.  ii.  308). 
— To  name  the  gates,  bars,  posts,  &c.,  removed 
by  order  of  the  County  Council  would  occupy 
much  space  in  the  columns  of  'N.  &  Q.' 
Sixty-seven  are  described  in  the  Standard  of 
19  November,  1892,  and  six  in  the  same  paper 
of  20  November,  1897. 

Gates  and  posts  still  exist  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood at  the  north  end  of  Huddleston 
Road,  to  which  I  directed  the  attention  of 
the  County  Council  in  November,  1892,  and 
in  July,  1897.  In  the  following  November  I 
was  informed  that  "  the  Council  had  decided 
not  to  take  any  steps  for  the  removal  of  the 
obstruction,"  and  referred  me  to  the  vestry 
of  Islington.  Can  any  explanation  be  given? 
EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

ROYAL  NAVAL  (OR  NAVY)  CLUB  (9th  S.  ii. 
327,  411).— My  best  thanks  are  due  to  the 
correspondents  who  have  kindly  answered 
my  query  on  this  subject,  both  in  *  N.  <fe  Q.' 
and  privately.  I  am  much  obliged  to  them 
for  clearing  up  the  matter  so  far  as  they  have 
done.  I  now  only  beg  for  a  few  details  of  the 
history  of  the  "  club  of  that  title  which  was 
started  in  London  a  few  years  ago,  but  is  now 
defunct."  I  shall  be  grateful  to  any  corre- 
spondent who  will  tell  me  where  and  when 
that  club  was  started,  and  when  it  ceased  to 
exist.  JULIAN  MARSHALL. 

CEDAR  TREES  (9th  S.  ii.  187,  214,  290,  333).— 
John  Evelyn  states  that  he  had  frequently 
raised  the  cedar  from  its  seeds,  and  "  why 
then  it  should  not  thrive  in  Old  England,  I 
conceive  is  from  our  want  of  industry" 
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('Sylva,'  second  edition,  1670,  p.  120).  The 
tree  appears  to  have  been  introduced  about 
1683  ('  The  Forester,'  by  Brown  and  Nisbet, 
vol.  i.  p.  393).  V.  L.  O. 

Sunmnghill. 

FIELD-NAMES  (9th  S.  ii,  86,  ]55,  352).—"  Bull 
Dole"  =  the  bull's  allotment  of  pasture, 
where  he  fed  away  from  the  cows.  "In- 
tacks "  =  the  in-takes,  the  field  taken  in 
and  partitioned  off  from  a  larger  area. 
"  Callum-acre  close  "  =  the  enclosure,  an  acre 
in  extent,  where  culm,  or  peat,  was  dug. 
" Cocked  Hat"  and  "Shoulder  of  Mutton" 
are  names  descriptive  of  the  triangular  shape  ! 
of  those  fields.  "  Candle  Rush  Car  "  =  the 
field  where  rushes  were  cut  for  burning  as 
rushlights.  JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

"CARNAGE  is  GOD'S  DAUGHTER"  (9th  S.  ii. 
309,  398).— The  passage  referred  to  reads  thus 
in  the  six-volume  edition  of  Wordsworth's 
'Poems'  published  in  1837  :— 

But  thy  most  awful  instrument 
In  working  out  a  pure  intent, 
Is  Man— arrayed  for  mutual  slaughter,— 
Yea,  Carnage  is  thy  daughter ! 
Thou  cloth'st  the  wicked  in  their  dazzling  mail, 
And  for  thy  righteous  purpose  they  prevail.   . 
'  Ode,  The  Morning  of  the  Day  appointed  for  a  j 
General  Thanksgiving,  Jan.  18,  1816,'  xii. 

In  the  edition  referred  to  (and  presumably  i 
when    first    published)  this    ode   contained 
fourteen  strophes,  or  sections,  five  of  which 
(some  of  them  considerably  altered)  appear 
in  later  editions  under  the  title  '  Ode,    1815.' 
The  strophes  thus  taken,  wholly  or  in  part,  j 
from  the  ode  of  the  later  to  form  that  of  the  ! 
earlier  date  are  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  I 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth.  There  are  only  a  few  ; 
lines— I  believe  not  more  than  three— in  the 
1815  ode  which  do  not  appear  also  in  the 
original  edition  of  the  one  written  for  Janu- 
ary, 1816,  but  I  have  not  compared  the  two 
very  closely,  and  do  not  speak  positively  on 
this  point.  When  and  why  were  these  altera- 
tions made  ?    MR.  HOUSDEN  thinks  the  "  Car- 
nage" passage  was  altered  because  of  Byron's 
use  of  it ;  but  the  eighth  canto  of  'Don  Juan' 
was  published    in    1823,   and    the    ode    re- 
mained unaltered  until  after  1837,  as  we  have 
seen.  C.  C.  B. 

THE  COLOUR  GREEN  AND  THE  GRAHAMS  AND 
ST.  CLAIRS  (9th  S.  ii.  465).— Green  has  often  been 
regarded  as  an  unlucky  colour,  and,  so  far  as 
my  observation  goes,  it  is  not  so  common 
as  the  other  tinctures  in  English  heraldry, 
though,  of  course,  many  examples  of  it  could 
be  furnished.  What  the  origin  of  this  super- 
stition may  be  it  would  be  rash  of  me  to 
venture  a  guess.  It  was  probably  of  old 


standing  ere  the  Grahams  or  the  St.  Glairs 
are  known  to  have  adopted  it.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  says  that  it  was  reckoned  in  Caithness 
to  be  unlucky  to  wear  green  or  cross  the  Ord 
on  a  Monday  ('Border  Minstrelsy,' ed.  1861, 
vol.  iii.  p.  395). 

The  folk-lore  of  colours  is  an  interesting 
subject,  which  we  may  hope  will  receive 
attention  in  due  time.  A  few  examples 
may  now  be  given.  A  woman  who  was 
resuscitated  after  being  hanged  thought  she 
had  been  "in  a  green  meadow,"  and  John 
Hayes,  who  went  through  the  like  ter- 
rible experience  in  1782,  said,  "  I  thought 
I  was  in  a  beautiful  green  field  "  ('  N.  &  Q.,' 
5th  S.  i.  444).  As  to  the  figure  of  Death,  we 
find  that  sometimes,  at  least,  "  his  cloak  was 
green"  (Ballad  Society,  xxi.  27).  A  green 
waistcoat  was  worn  by  Yorkshire  witches 
('  Depositions  from  York  Castle/  Surtees  Soc., 
114,  125).  Even  now  a  Yorkshire  bride 
must  not  wear  green  at  her  wedding  (Folk- 
lore, June,  1898,  126).  Tim  Bobbin  ('Works,' 
1894,  332)  tells  us  how  in  Lancashire 


At  boggart  well  dress'd  all  in  green. 

Scott  says,  in  a  note  to  'The  Lady  of 
the  Lake '  (book  iii.),  that  "  the  Daoine 
Shi',  or  Men  of  Peace,  wore  green  habits,  [and 
that]  they  were  supposed  to  take  offence 
when  any  mortals  ventured  to  assume  their 
favourite  colour."  He  further  adds,  after 
referring  to  the  antipathy  of  the  Ogilvies  and 
Grahams  to  green,  that  there  was  a  gentleman 
of  the  latter  race  who  accounted  for  his  horse 
having  fallen  when  out  fox-hunting  by 
observing  "  that  the  whipcord  attached  to  his 
lash  was  of  the  unlucky  colour."  I  believe 
that  throughout  England  the  vesture  of  the 
fairies  was  green. 

What  may  be  the  position  of  green  in  the 
folk-lore  of  France  I  do  not  at  present  know, 
but  Miss  Louisa  Stuart  Costello  has  recorded 
a  curious  instance  of  its  symbolic  use.  After 
the  murder  of  Henry  III.  of  France,  she  says, 

le  put 


tpensier,  the  daughter  ot  the  murdered 
Duke  of  Guise,  distributed  green  scarf  s  to  all,  openly 
rejoicing  in  the  event ;  feux  de  joie  were  made  also 
everywhere.  The  preacheis  called  Clement  a 
martyr  who  died  to  deliver  France  from  a  Tyrant."— 
'A  Summer  among  the  Bocages  and  the  Vines,' 
ii.  132. 

A  curious  record  of  the  use  of  green  for 
political  display  is  quoted  in  the  Lincoln 
Herald  of  29  July,  1831.  I  transcribe  the 


"The  Mexmger  des  Chambres  states  the  occur- 
rence of  a  Carlist  riot  at  Montpelier  on  the  15th 
instant,  the  name-day  (St.  Henry)  of  the  Duke  of 
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Bordeaux.  High  mass  was  celebrated  with  much 
ostentation,  and  a  novena  for  the  return  of  the 
enfant  du  miracle  took  place.  A  ball  was  an- 
nounced, to  which  nobody  but  those  who  wore 
green  and  white  ribbons  should  be  admitted,  and 
the  ball-room  was  to  be  decorated  in  these  colours. 
The  tri-colour  was  to  be  trampled  under  foot  ;  and 
some  young  people  of  the  party  paraded  the  streets 
in  tri-coloured  slippers.  The  authorities  interfered, 
and  the  ball  was  prevented." 

EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

THE  CONVENTIONALIZED  TARTAR  CLOUD 
(9th  S.  ii.  529).  —  The  inquirer's  tentative 
explanation  of  an  obscure  passage  in  K.  Kip- 
ling is  ingenious,  but  incorrect.  The  following 
extract  is  from  the  Allahabad  Pioneer  of 
3  Jan.,  1882.  The  writer  describes  a  carpet 
on  view  at  the  Lahore  Exhibition  of  In- 
dustrial Art.  The  fabric  was  copied  from  a 
Central  Asian  original  :  — 

"The  copyists  seem  to  have  misunderstood  the 
meaning  of  the  wavy  lines  in  the  middle  ground  ; 
these  wavy  lines  being  a  variation  of  what  is  known 
as  the  '  Tartar  Cloud,  a  conventional  representation 
of  clouds  in  the  sky.  The  Byzantine  and  other 
clouds  are  different." 

The  inquirer  should  study  the  cloud-effects 
in  Chinese  and  Persian  landscapes,  and  Mr. 
Kipling  should  refrain  from  obscurities  which 
necessitate  a  reference  to  '  X.  &  Q.' 

AMICUS. 
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A  New  English  Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles. 

Edited  by  Dr.  James  A.  H.  Murray.  —  Heel  — 

Hod.  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press.) 
THIS  double  part  of  the  'Historical  English  Die 
tionary '  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  attractive 
yet  published.  To  the  close  student  of  the  language 
the  "numerous  pronominal  words  derived  from 
and  connected  with  the  pronoun  he "  will,  we  are 
told,  specially  commend  it.  We  do  not  dispute 
the  fact,  but  are  ourselves  most  interested  in  the 
picturesque  words  and  phrases  with  which  the 
section  abounds.  Such  words  are  represented  by 
hey-day,  hist,  hoar,  hobby-horse,  hocus-2)ocus,  hidalgo, 
and  scores  of  others.  As  we  turn  over  the  pari 
we  find  every  page  make  more  or  less  direct  appea" 
to  us,  and  we  mark  with  gratitude  the  forms  oi 
speech  to  be  generally  avoided,  as  springing  fron 
mental  confusion  on  the  part  of  their  originators 
A  specimen  of  such  is  the  substitution  of  high 
day— which,  of  course,  has  a  meaning  of  its  own— for 
hey-day,  of  which  in  some  senses  it  is  a  pervertec 
form.  Misuse  of  the  kind  is  sanctioned  by  Shakspeare 
Smollett,  Fletcher,  "Tom"  Brown,  Motteux  (in 
his  translation  of  Rabelais),  and  Merivale  (in  his 
'  Roman  Empire ').  Hiccough,  again,  instead  o 
hiccup,  is  a  late  spelling,  due  to  the  erroneou 
impression  that  the  second  syllable  is  cough.  1 
has  not  affected  the  received  pronunciation,  ant 
ought,  we  are  told,  to  be  abandoned  as  a  men 
error.  One  is  interested  to  find  that  hickory,  "  th<_ 
wild  walnut  or  hiquery  tree,"  should,  in  fact,  b 


pohickory,  and  is  first  met  with  in  1653  in  that  form. 
An  excellent  article  is  that  on  hie,  the  most  familiar 
sage  of  which  in  the  present  century  is  to  hasten. 
oncerning    the     curious     combination     higgleay- 
nggledy  little  is  to  be  learnt.    It  is  described  as  "  a 
iniing  compound  of  obscure  origin,"  and  is  said  to 
e  "mainly  an  example  of  vocal  gesture,  the  odd 
onformation  of  the  word  answering  to  the  thing 
[escribed.  "     Whether  a  reference  is  intended  to 
he  disorderly  fashion  in  which  pigs  huddle  together 
s  not  decided.     Under  high  we  have  the  collo- 
luialism  "on  the  high  ropes,"  no  instance  of  the 
use  of  which  is  advanced  before  1700.  Weshouldhaye 
anticipated  a  more  remote  antiquity.    Attention  is. 
drawn  in  the  introductory  note  to  the  combinations 
ligh-  church    and  high  -churchman.     The  sense  of 
'alutin  in  high  falutin  is  not  clear.     The  word  is  not 
leard  of  before  1848,  which  does  away  with  the 
onjecture,  apt  to  press  upon  one,  that  falutin  might 
>e  due  to  a  confusion  between  /  and  s  in  saluting. 
The  high  saluting  of  a  herald  is,  at  least,  kindred 
with  the  high-falutin  style.     We  will  not  venture 
to  press  a  derivation  of  the  sort  in  a  work  such 
as    this.    What   is   said  concerning  the  origin  of 
High-Street  is  of  historical    importance.     HigMy- 
tighty  is  a  variant  of  hoity-toity,  which  in  the  pre- 
sent part  is  not  quite  reached.     Under  hind  and 
hinder  much  historical    information    is    supplied. 
Going  back  a  little  in  the  alphabet,  we  find  the  word 
henmn,  used  to  indicate  the  very  picturesque  head- 
dress, high  and  conical  in  shape,  with  a  muslin  veil 
attached  to  it,  which  was  used  in  France  in  the 
fifteenth  century.    This  is  curious  as  an  instance 
of  survival  in  English  of  a  word  denoting  a  thing. 
French  not  to  be  found  in  Littre,     What  is  in 
France  the  name    of    the    headgear  —  pretty  and 
picturesque,  if  portentous—  we  are  unable  to  say. 
Questions  of  interest  concerning  the  silent  h   are 
naturally  abundant.     Many  words  of  four  syllables- 
are  given  with  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate, 
before  which  an  is  substituted  for  a.    In  the  case 
of  heretical  and  hermetical  no  instance  of  the  use  of 
the  word  with  the  indefinite  article  is  advanced. 
Dryden  has  "  a  heroical  degree,"  which,  of  course,  is 
wrong.      In  the  case  of  historical  it  is  other  :  "  An 
historical  Arthur  "  is  used  by  J.  S.  Stuart-Glennie  in. 
the  'Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'  and  W.  Bates  speaks 


of  "an  historical  knowledge."  Under  '  Hist  !'  we 
would  have  for  our  own  satisfaction  Juliet's  "  Hist  ! 
Romeo,  hist!"  There  are  in  the  present  part 
13,768  quotations  against  2,021  in  the  'Century 
Dictionary.'  The  whole  of  the  letter  H  is,  it  is 
consoling  to  hear,  now  ready,  and  will  be  issued 
to  the  world  by  1  July.  We  may  urge  upon  our 
readers  that  the  discussion  of  words  such  as  hench- 
man, long  prosecuted  in  pur  columns,  may  be  aban- 
doned, the  latest  decisions  of  exact  knowledge 
being  now  substituted  for  wild  and  often  futile 
conjectures. 

Jerome  Cardan  :  a  Biographical  Study.     By  W.  G. 

Waters.  (Lawrence  &  Bullen.) 
AMONG  those  who  in  autobiographies  have  sought 
to  put  themselves  before  the  public  in  what  pretend 
to  be,  or  are,  their  true  colours,  Jerome  Cardan— 
or,  to  give  him  his  real  name,  Girolamo  Cardano—  is 
one  of  the  most  sincere  and  outspoken.  While  the 
revelations  of  Rousseau  —  to  take  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  self  -  analysts  —  are  founded  upon 
sentiment  rather  than  conscientiousness,  and  con- 
cern others  as  much  as  himself,  and  while  those  of 
Casanova  —  to  take  the  most  libertine  —  partake 
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lore  of  braggadocio  than  of  fact,  Cardan,  however 
nuch  he  may  have  been  carried  away  by  delusions 
cr  perversities,  is  at  least  at  no  pains  to  hide 
us  faults.  The  description  he  gives  of  himself 
n  his  horoscope  in  the  'Geniturarum  Exempla' 
loes  not  err  in  the  direction  of  reticence.  In 
Copying  this  it  is,  perhaps,  as  well  to  keep  the 
protection  of  a  dead  language,  and  quote  the  original 
Latin.  Cardan  describes  himself— we  quote  verbatim 
et  literatim— -as  "nugacem,  religionis  cpntemptorem, 
injurite  illatse  memorem,  invidum,  tristem,  insidia- 
torem,  proditorem,  magum,  incantatorem,  frequen- 
tibus  calamitatibus  pbnpxium,  suorum  osore,  turpi 
libidini  deditum,  splitarium,  inamcenum,  austerum, 
sponte  etiam  divinantem,  zelotypum,  lascivum, 
obsccenum,  maledicum,  obsequiosum,  senum  con- 
versatione  se  delectantem,  varium,  ancipitem,  im- 
puru,  et  dolis  mulierum  obnoxium,  calumniatorem, 
et  omnino  incognitum  propter  naturse,  et  morum 
repugnantiam,  etiam  his  cum  quibus  assidue  versor." 
Malcolm,  in  '  Macbeth,'  seems  not  more  anxious 
than  he  to  frame  a  monstrous  self-arraignment. 
If  a  less  portion  of  the  public  is  familiar  with  these  i 
utterances  than  with  those  of  later  and  less  con- 
scientious self -historians,  it  must  be  remembered  • 
that  Cardan's  works  are  in  Latin,  and  have  never, 
practically,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  been  translated  I 
into  the  vernacular ;  that  his  adventures  are  curious  j 
rather  than  sympathetic  or  interesting ;  and  that 
his  habit  of  ascribing  almost  everything  to  sorcery 
and  witchcraft,  his  faith  in  his  own  horoscopes— 
which  scarcely  "deviate"  into  accuracy  when 
written  subsequently  to  the  events  with  which  they 
deal— and  his  custom  of  regarding  every  common- 
place event  as  an  omen  or  a  portent,  cast  upon  his 
book  a  strong  suspicion  of  insincerity. 

The  not  too  attractive  life  of  Jerome  Cardan  has 
already  been  made  the  subject  of  a  memoir  by  Prof. 
Henry  Morley  that  stands  deservedly  high  in  public 
estimation.  The  fact  that  that  work  is  out  of  print 
and  inaccessible  has  prompted  Mr.  Waters  to  his 
new  memoir.  Prof.  Morley  s  work,  moreover,  treats 
of  the  circle  in  the  midst  of  which  Cardan  dwelt 
with  an  elaborateness  that  is  scarcely  called  for  in 
the  case  of  so  little-known  a  man.  These  things 
have  emboldened  Mr.  Waters  to  give  to  the  world 
a  scholarly  work,  the  materials  of  which  are  entirely 
drawn  from  Cardan's  own  writings,  principally  his 
'  De  Vita  Propria,'  his  '  De  Subtilitate,'  and  his 
'  Geniturarum  Exempla.'  The  book  is  an  admirable 

Eiece  of  workmanship,  and  will  serve  to  spread  a 
nowledge  of  a  Renaissance  scholar  more  talked 
about  than  read,  and  not  even  much  talked  about. 
Of  Cardan's  visit  to  Scotland,  and  his  treatment  of 
Archbishop  Hamilton,  of  St.  Andrews,  an  animated 
account  is  given.  Cardan's  mendacious  claim  to 
have  found  a  cure  for  consumption  reads  rather 
strangely  in  the  face  of  recent  alleged  discoveries. 
In  fact,  so  far  as  regards  medical  science  Cardan 
accepted  all  the  heresies  of  his  epoch.  It  is  difficult 
to  resist  the  conviction  that  a  patient's  chance  of 
recovery  must  have  been  seriously  diminished  when 
he  called  in  the  physician.  The  book,  which  is 
handsomely  got  up,  contains  a  portrait  of  Cardan. 

The  Mirror  of  Perfection :  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  By 
Brother  Leo  of  Assisi.  Translated  by  Sebastian 
Evans.  (Nutt.) 

BY  his  admiration  for  the  recently  published  work 
of  M.  Paul  Sabatier  upon  the  '  Legend  of  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi '  Dr.  Evans  has  been  induced  to  translate 
for  English  readers  the  'Speculum  Perfectionis, 


seu  S.  Francisci  Assisiensi  Legenda  Antiquissima,' 
of  Brother  Leo,  one  of  the  pupils  and  early  bio- 
graphers of  the  saint.  A  wider  aim  has  been  to 
transcribe  in  English  "  a  document  which  appeals 
directly  to  the  heart  of  humanity."  Brother  Leo 
was  more  than  a  disciple,  companion,  and  friend  of 
St.  Francis ;  he  was,  in  the  saint's  later  years,  his 
sick-nurse,  secretary,  and  confessor.  His  style  is  of 
a  hempen  simplicity,  which  the  translator  has  done 
his  best  to  retain.  The  '  Speculum  Perfectionis,' 
as  we  gather,  was  unknown  to  scholars  and  theo- 
logians until  now  brought  to  light  by  M.  Sabatier. 
We  find,  at  least,  no  reference  to  it  in  any  work, 
bibliographical  or  hagiographical,  to  which  we  have 
access.  It  is  a  record  of  the  deeds  and  sayings  of 
the  saint,  and  may  be  held  to  supply  the  very 
quintessence  of  his  teaching.  Poverty,  chastity, 
and  obedience  are,  naturally,  the  three  things 
taught.  Money  was  with  him  "  of  no  more  account 
than  the  dung  of  an  ass."  "  Coarseness  and  mean- 
ness "  were  to  be  observed  in  the  case  of  outward 
garb,  "  otherwise,  possibly,  lukewarmness  will  so 
far  prevail  as  that  the  sons  of  a  father  that  was  a 
beggar  will  not  be  ashamed  even  to  wear  scarlet 
cloth,  with  only  a  change  of  colour."  The 
highest  obedience,  we  learn,  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
saint,  when,  '"  by  divine  inspiration,  men  do  go 
among  the  infidels  either  for  the  profit  of  their 
neighbours  or  for  the  desire  of  martyrdom."  Brother 
Leo  claims  for  himself  a  share  in  the  divine  com- 
munications received  by  his  master,  and  tells  how 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  communicated  to  him  directly 
His  grief  over  the  ingratitude  and  pride  of  the 
brethren.  The  booklet— it  is  scarcely  more— is  full 
of  things  naive,  and  also  interesting  and  edifying  to 
those  willing  to  be  interested  or  edified  by  such 
themes.  In  the  introduction,  which  is  to  us  the 
most  attractive  portion  of  the  book,  Dr.  Evans 
deals  with  some  of  the  controversies  still 
waged  concerning  the  founder  of  the  Friars 
Minor.  We  notice  that  he  gives  as  the  day  of 
his  death  the  3rd  of  October,  1226,  and  not  the 
4th,  as  has  been  stated  by  assumed  authorities. 
He  holds  that  St.  Francis  has  "  a  message  for 
others  besides  the  antiquary,  the  hagiologist,  the 
historian,  the  preacher,  the  psychologist,  and 
the  man  of  letters.  Brother  Francis  is  all  men's 
brother.  The  man  is  an  Umbrian  'religious'  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  His  message  is  to  all  men 
of  all  time." 

Index  Bibliographiqiie.     Par  Pierre  Dauze.     (Paris, 

Repertoire  des  Ventes  Publiques.) 
IN  issuing  the  third  volume  of  his  '  Index  Biblio- 
graphique'  M.  Pierre  Dauze  has  greatly  modified 
the  shape.  In  so  doing  he  has  made  it  approximate 
much  more  nearly  to  our  own  '  Book-Prices  Current.' 
In  the  previous  volumes  the  arrangement  under 
authors,  or,  in  the  case  of  anonymous  works,  the 
first  important  word  of  the  title,  was  strictly  alpha- 
betical. In  the  case  of  works  of  reference  this  is 
so  much  the  best  plan  that  no  other  is  even  to  be 
discussed.  In  that  of  works  such  as  the  present  it 
is  open  to  more  than  one  grave  exception.  The 
gravest  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the 
matter  must  be  in  hand  before  the  task  of  printing 
is  begun.  This  means  that  the  last  sale  of  the 
season  must  be  over  before  the  compiler  begins  to 
make  up.  As  the  labour  is  huge,  great  delay  in 
publication  is  inevitable.  In  the  present  case, 
accordingly,  the  volume  only  ends  with  September, 
1896,  instead  of  with  the  same  month,  1898.  The 
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system  now  adopted,  of  arranging  the  books  under 
sales,  will  greatly  facilitate  matters,  and  secure,  when 
it  is  in  perfect  working  order,  that  the  whole  shall 
be  up  to  date.  To  aid  in  the  task  of  reference,  an 
alphabetical  index  is  supplied,  with  cross-references 
to  the  numbers  in  the  body  of  the  book.  To  take 
an  instance.  No  illustrated  work  is  in  much  greater 
demand  in  France  than  the  edition  of  the  '  Contes 
of  Lafontaine  with  the  rubric  Amsterdam,  1762 
(Paris,  Barbou),  known  as  the  edition  of  the  Farmers- 
General.  This  appears  duly  under  Lafontaine,  with 
references  to  various  numbers.  Turning  to  the  first 
of  these,  3822,  in  the  sale  of  the  Bibliotheque  Justin, 
we  finda  copy  described,  in  a  bindingof  Derome,  with 
the  price  for  which  it  was  sold,  namely,  1,200  fr.,  or 
48/.  Quite  simple  is  the  process.  The  one  thing 
in  which  we  in  England  go  in  advance  is  that  we 
supply  also  the  name  of  the  purchaser.  It  is  easy 
to  fancy  that  booksellers  object  to  this  information 
being  given,  as  it  may  with  very  little  trouble 
reveal  to  the  bookbuyer  the  extent  of  profit  that  is 
demanded  from  him.  The  value  of  M.  Dauze's 
'  Index '  is  recognized  in  Paris.  English  purchasers 
of  French  books  will  find  it  an  invaluable  guide  to 
have  by  their  side. 

King  Solomon's  Golden  Ophir.    By  Dr.  Carl  Peters. 

(Leadenhall  Press.) 

THIS  work,  which  is  translated  from  the  German 
of  Dr.  Carl  Peters  by  Mr.  Frank  Karuth,  is  a  learned 
and  convincing  treatise  upon  a  subject  of  undying 
interest.  It  is  a  fresh  attempt  to  locate  the  mines 
whence  Solomon  drew  the  gold  for  the  Temple.  It 
needs  more  knowledge  than  we  possess  to  decide  as 
to  the  value  of  Dr.  Peters's  theory,  which  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  part  of  Africa  to  which  Solomon's 
gold  fleet  sailed  is  to  be  sought  in  "  the  primitive 
Sabseo-Judean  gold  country  beyond  Sofala."  Many 
points,  philological  and  other,  are  raised.  Espe- 
cially do  we  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers  the  suggested  explanation  of  Ophir  as 
Africa.  Whether  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  in 
which  the  author  is  to  some  extent  supported  by 
Mauch  and  the  late  Theodore  Bent,  are  acceptable, 
we  will  leave  others  to  decide.  We  can,  at  least, 
speak  of  the  book  as  eminently  readable  and  pro- 
foundly interesting.  Among  its  other  claims  on 
attention  is  the  account  of  the  ancient  remains 
still  to  be  traced.  As  Dr.  Peters  is  on  the  point  of 
leading  an  expedition  to  the  spot  indicated,  it  is 
likely  that  we  shall  hear  further  on  the  subject. 

A  Cotswold  Village.  By  J.  Arthur  Gibbs.  (Murray.) 
MR.  GIBBS  has  been  a  traveller,  and  has  seen  India, 
South  Africa,  and  we  know  not  how  many  countries 
more.  His  heart  is,  however,  in  the  sweet  valleys 
along  the  banks  of  the  Colne  which  descend  from 
the  Cotswold  hills.  Of  these  he  writes  with  spirit 
as  well  as  affection,  indulging  the  reader  with  bits 
of  folk-lore  and  speech,  describing  country  pursuits 
and  sports.  He  is  a  great  admirer,  as  well  he  may 
be,  of  Madden's  'Diary  of  Master  William  Slender,' 
his  delight  in  which  leads  him  to  what  seems  almost 
servile  imitation.  He  has,  apparently,  been  an 
assiduous  and  miscellaneous  reader,  and  quotes,  or 
misquotes,  with  unfailing  audacity.  One  s  breath 
is  taken  away  when  one  finds  a  portion  of  a  well- 
known  poem  of  Coleridge  appear  as 

The  good  knights  are  dust, 

Their  helmets  [!]  rust, 

Their  souls  are  with  the  saints,  I  trust. 


He  is  guilty  also  of  such  a  combination  as  "  The  I 
Zingari."  His  volume  is,  however,  prettily  illus- 
trated, and  inspires  one  with  a  longing  to  visit  the 
scenes  described.  Not  very  satisfactory  are  always 
the  pictures  of  rural  life  presented.  It  seems  to  be 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  protect  the  scarce  birds 
which  every  bumpkin  who  can  lay  his  hand  on  a 
gun  persists  in  snooting.  Some  few  political  ex- 
periences are  mixed  with  records  of  observation 
and  sport.  Our  author  is  at  his  best  in  dealing 
with  fishing.  

WE  learn  with  gratification  that  Prof.  Joseph 
Wright,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  the  editor  of  the  'English 
Dialect  Dictionary,'  to  which  we  have  frequently 
drawn  attention,  has  been  conceded  a  pension, 
which,  though  inadequate  to  his  services,  as  such 
must  necessarily  be,  is  at  least  honourable  alike 
to  himself  and  the  granters. 

MB.  WILLIAM  ABBATT'S  'Crisis  of  the  Revolution : 
being  the  Story  of  Arnold  and  Andre,'  will  be  pro- 
fusely illustrated  from  original  portraits  by  Mr. 
E.  S.  Bennett,  and  will  be  issued  "under  the 
auspices  of  the  Empire  State  Society." 

MR.  CHARLES  WISE,  the  author  of  '  Rockingham 
Castle  and  the  Watsons,'  has  nearly  ready  for  the 
press  the  'Compotus  of  Kettering  for  the  Year 
1292,'  transcribed  from  a  fine  roll  of  the  manors 
belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Burgh  at  that  date  found 
in  the  archives  of  Rockingham  Castle.  It  will  be 
issued  with  introduction,  translation,  and  notes. 


gtotkes  to 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices : — 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately^ 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  Correspond- 
ents who  repeat  queries  are  requested  to  head  the 
second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

B.  DE  B.  ("Commencement  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  ").— We  are  indisposed  to  open  our  columns- 
to  the  discussion  of  what  experts  regard  as  self- 
evident. 

H.  S.  ("  Very").-A  dissyllable. 

J.  P.  McCLELAND  ("  The  Nine  of  Diamonds  "). — 
This  has  been  amply  answered.  See  'N.  £  Q.,;  4th 
S.  vi.  194,  289 ;  5th  S.  iv.  20,  97,  118 ;  8th  S.  iii.  367, 
398,  416,  453;  iv.  537;  v.  11,  113;  vi.  185;  vii.  274. 

CORRIGENDUM.— P.  19,  col.  1,  1.  14,  for  "  Presi- 
dent "  read  Principal. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to 
"The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries'" —Advertise- 
ments and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher" — 
at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  DANTE  IN  AMERICA. 

CAVALIERE  GIACOMO  BONI,  Inspector  of 
Antiquities  to  the  Italian  Government,  has 
recently  reprinted  from  La  Rivista  d?  Italia. 
a  new  literary  and  artistic  review  published 
in  RtDme,  a  very  interesting  contribution  to 
the  history  of  the  study  of  Dante  in  America, 
entitled  '  Studi  Danteschi  in  America,'  which 
deserves  recognition  in  this  country. 

Cav.  Boni  records  with  patriotic  pride,  he 
being  himself  a  Venetian,  that  the  first  im- 
pulse towards  the  study  of  Italian  literature 
in  America  was  given  by  Lorenzo  da  Ponte, 
a  native  of  the  ancient  city  of  Ceneda,  in 
Venetian  territory,  between  Cpnegliano  and 
Cadore  (the  birthplace  of  Titian),  who  is 
chiefly  known  to  fame  as  the  author  of  the 
words  of  the  operas  of  'Don  Giovanni '  anc 
the  '  Marriage  of  Figaro,'  and  who,  after  an  ad- 
venturous life  in  his  own  country,  emigratec 
to  London  and  afterwards  to  New  York, 
whence  he  removed  in  1811  to  Sunbury,  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  1822  Da  Ponte  translated 
Byron's  'Prophecy  of  Dante'  in  terza  rima 
and  published  in  1827  a  small  volume  entitlec 
'Storia  della  Letteratura '  in  New  York,  in 
which  he  relates  the  efforts  he  had  made  to 
increase  the  library  of  Columbia  College 
where  he  had  been  appointed  Professor  o: 


talian  Literature.  So  successful  had  been 
ds  efforts  that,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  there 
were  more  than  seven  hundred  volumes 
here  on  my  arrival  there  was  nothing 
>ut  an  old,  ragged,  and  moth-eaten  copy  of 
Boccaccio." 

Da  Ponte  wrote  and  lectured  on  Dante,  and 
published  the  results  of  some  of  his  researches 

the  text  of  the  poet,  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Review  and  Athenaeum  Magazine 
:or  1825-0,  from  which  Cav.  Boni  gives  some 
extracts.  Da  Ponte  also  wrote  his  memoirs 
n  three  volumes,  which  were  published  in 
[talian  in  New  York,  and  afterwards  trans- 
ated  into  French  and  German.  Copies  of 
these  memoirs  in  Italian  and  French  are  to 
be  found  in  the  British  Museum,  but  it  is 
stated,  on  the  authority  of  Vittorio  Mala- 
mani,  that  there  is  no  complete  copy  of  the 
work  in  any  Italian  library.  Da  Ponte  died 
at  New  York  in  1838,  aged  ninety,  and  was 
buried  in  a  Catholic  church  there  (but  the 
precise  church  is  not  stated),  without  a  stone 
to  mark  the  spot,  and  Cav.  Boni  appeals  to 
the  Dante  Society  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  a  simple  memorial  to  one  who  has 
aone  so  much  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the 
Italian  tongue  in  America. 

Prof.  Th.  W.  Koch,  in  the  Fifteenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Dante  Society  of  Cambridge 
(Mass.),  published  an  elaborate  study  on 
Dante  in  America,  and  recalls  that  on  Da 
Ponte's  arrival  in  America  the  Italian  language 
and  literature  were  completely  unknown. 
Ten  years  after  that  date  George  Ticknor 
found  it  difficult  to  procure  a  copy  of 
Dante's  works  in  Boston,  and  absolutely  im- 
possible to  find  any  one  to  assist  him  in 
reading  them.  George  Ticknor  did  much  to 
stimulate  the  study  of  Dante  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  inaugurated  a  course  of  lectures  at 
Harvard  on  the  *  Divina  Commedia '  and  its 
author.  The  work  thus  commenced  was 
continued  by  Longfellow,  Lowell,  and  Nor- 
ton, and  thanks  to  them  the  study  of  Dante 
has  now  become  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  education  in  the  university, 
at  the  present  time  ten  of  the  principal 
colleges  of  America  having  lectures  on  the 
subject. 

Another  devoted  student  of  Dante  in 
America  was  Richard  Henry  Wilde,  a  native 
of  Ireland,  where  he  was  born  in  1789,  who 
was  instrumental,  with  Signor  Giovanni 
Aubrey  Bezzi,  an  exiled  Piedmontese  lawyer 
and  Seymour  Kirkup,  an  English  artist  and 
archaeologist,  in  discovering  in  1840  the  por- 
trait of  Dante,  by  Giotto,  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Palazzo  del  Podesta,  afterwards  known  as 
the  Bargello,  at  Florence. 
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The  circumstances  attending  the  discovery 
of  the  fresco  containing  the  portrait  of 
Dante  and  his  contemporaries  Brunetto 
Latini,  Corso  Donati,  ana  others,  are  thus 
related  by  Signor  Bezzi  in  a  letter  in  the 
Spectator  of  11  May,  1850:— 

"Mr.  Wylde  [sic],  an  American  gentleman,  re- 
spected by  all  that  knew  him,  was  then  in  Florence, 
engaged  in  a  work  on  Dante  and  his  times  which,  un- 
fortunately, he  did  not  live  to  complete.  Among  the 
materials  he  had  collected  for  this  purpose,  there  were 
some  papers  of  the  antiquarian  Moreni,  which  he  was 
examining  when  I  called  one  day  (I  had  then  been 
three  or  four  months  in  Florence)  to  read  what  he 
had  already  written,  as  I  was  in  the  habit  of  doing 
from  time  to  time.  It  was  then  that  a  foot-note 
of  Moreni's  caught  his  eye,  in  which  the  writer 
lamented  that  he  had  spent  two  years  of  his  life 
in  unceasing  and  unavailing  efforts  to  recover  the 
portrait  of  Dante,  and  the  other  portions  of  the 
fresco  of  Giotto  in  the  Bargello,  mentioned  by 
Vasari;  that  others  before  him  had  been  equally 
anxious  and  equally  unsuccessful ;  and  that  he 
hoped  that  better  times  would  come,  and  that  the 
painting,  so  interesting  both  in  an  artistic  and  his- 
torical point  of  view,  would  be  again  sought  for  and 
at  last  recovered.  I  did  not  then  understand  how 
the  efforts  of  Moreni  and  others  could  have  been 
thus  unsuccessful:  and  I  thought  that  with  com- 
mon energy  and  diligence  they  might  have  ascer- 
tained whether  the  painting  so  clearly  pointed  out 
by  Vasari  was,  or  was  not,  in  existence;  several 
months,  however,  of  wearisome  labours  in  the  same 
pursuit  taught  me  to  judge  more  leniently  of  the 
failures  of  my  predecessors.  Mr.  Wylde  put 
Moreni's  note  before  me,  and  suggested  and  urged 
that  being  an  Italian  by  birth,  though  not  a  Floren- 
tine, and  having  lived  many  years  in  England  and 
among  the  English,  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  bring 
two  modes  of  influence  to  bear  upon  the  research ; 
and  that  such  being  the  case  I  ought  to  undertake 
it.  My  thoughts  immediately  turned  to  Mr.  Kirk- 
up,  an  artist  who  had  abandoned  his  art  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  antiquarian  pursuits,  with  whom 
I  was  well  acquainted,  and  who,  having  lived  many 
years  in  Florence  (1  believe,  fifteen),  would  weigh 
the  value  of  Moreni's  testimony  on  this  matter, 
and  effectually  assist  me  in  every  way,  if  I  took  it 
in  hand.  So  I  called  upon  him  either  that  same  day 
or  the  next ;  and  I  found  that  he,  like  most  other 
people,  had  read  the  passage  in  Vasari's  life  of 
Giotto  in  which  it  is  explicitly  said  that  the  por- 
trait of  Dante  had  been  painted  with  others  in  the 
Palazzo  del  Podesta,  and  was  to  be  seen  at  the  time 
the  historian  was  writing ;  but  that  he  had  not 
read,  or  had  not  put  any  confidence  in,  the  note  of 
the  Florence  edition  of  Vasari,  published  in  1832-8, 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  Palazzo  del  Podesta 
had  now  become  a  prison— the  Bargello ;  that  the 
chapel  had  been  turned  into  a  cKttpensa(it  was  more 
like  a  coal-hole  where  the  rags  and  much  of  the 
tilth  of  the  prison  were  deposited) ;  that  the  walls  of 
this  dispensa  exhibited  nothing  but  a  dirty  coating, 
and  that  Moreni  speaks  of  the  painting  in  some 
published  work  ;  the  annotator  concluding  thus : 
'It  is  hoped  that  some  day  or  other  we  shall  be 
able  to  see  what  there  is  under  the  coating  of  the 
walls.' " 

It  would  appear  that  Signor  Bezzi's  services 
in  the  matter  were  confined  to  drawing  up 


memorials  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
which  were  of  no  effect  until  a  subscription 
was  raised  among  the  English  and  American 
residents  in  Florence  with  the  object  of  de- 
fraying the  expense  of  searching  for  the 
fresco,  when,  his  jealousy  of  foreigners  being 
aroused,  the  Grand  Duke  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  search  for  the  portrait,  and  pro- 
vided a  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  which 
proved  more  than  sufficient. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
search  was  conducted,  Mr.  Kirkup  related 
that  on  visiting  the  Bargello  on  one  occasion 
he  found  Signor  Marini,  the  restorer  en- 
trusted with  the  work  of  removing  the  white- 
wash, on  a  scaffold  supported  on  putlogs,  the 
ends  of  which  were  let  into  the  walls  of  the 
chapel.  If  the  portrait  of  Dante  had  been  in 
any  portion  of  the  walls  in  which  the  holes 
for  the  putlogs  were  made,  it  would  have  been 
destroyed  as  completely  as  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  art  of  the  restorer  after  its  discovery. 

JOHN  HEBB. 

2,  Canonbury  Mansions,  N. 


MR.  SIDNEY  LEE'S  *  LIFE  OF 
SHAKESPEARE.' 

P.  173.  "The  irascible  Irishman,  Capt. 
MacMorris,  is  the  only  representative  of  his 
nation  who  figures  in  the  long  list  of  Shake- 
speare's dramatis  personce"  -  -  The  Index 
(p.  462)  repeats  this  statement.  This  popular 
error  has  frequently  appeared  in  print.  Jack 
Cade  ('  2  Henry  VI.')  was  also  an  Irishman. 

P.  197.  "  Sixpence  was  the  usual  price  of  a 
new  quarto."— P.  303.  "  All  the  quartos  were 
issued  in  Shakespeare's  day  at  sixpence 
each." — There  is  no  foundation  for  these 
statements,  which  have  often  been  made  in 
print.  The  preface  to  the  1609  edition  of 
'Troilus  and  Cressida,'  usually  relied  on  to 
support  them,  is  not  exact  enough  to  lead 
to  so  wide  a  conclusion.  The  "anonymous 
scribe,"  who  uses  inexact  and  "bombastic" 
language  throughout  this  preface,  says  :— 

"Amongst  all  there  is  none  more  witty  then 
this ;  and  had  I  time  I  would  comment  upon  it, 
though  I  know  it  needs  not,  for  so  much  as  will 
make  you  thinke  your  testerne  well  bestowed,  but 
for  so  much  worth  as  ever  poore  I  know  to  be  stuft 
in  it." 

Assuming  that  a  testerne  was  the  price  at 
which  this  particular  quarto  was  issued,  and 
that  a  testerne  in  1609  meant  sixpence  (as  to 
which  much  might  be  said),  it  cannot  be 
inferred  from  this  preface  that  sixpence  was 
the  usual  price  of  any  quarto,  or  that  all  the 
quartos  were  issued  at  sixpence.  Halliwell- 
Phillipps  ('  Outlines,'  1887,  vol.  ii.  pp.  304-5) 
quotes  contemporary  records  showing  that 
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1  he  price  of  the  1609  quarto  edition  of  the 
'  Sonnets '  was  fivepence. 

P.  230.  "Queen  Elizabeth's  death,  26  March, 

603."  —  All    the    authorities,   including   Dr. 

Jessopp  in  his  article  '  Elizabeth '  in  the  'Dic- 

ionary  of  National  Biography,'  agree  that 

^ueen  Elizabeth  died  24  March,  1603. 

P.  224.  "Except  'Antony  and  Cleopatra,' 
which  exceeds  it  ['  Hamlet ']  by  sixty  lines, 
the  piece  is  the  longest  of  Shakespeare's 
plays."— The  Index  (pp.  448,  460)  repeats  this 
statement.  In  the  "Globe"  edition  (text 
only)  'Hamlet'  contains  3,930  lines,  29,492 
words,  and  120,050  letters ;  *  Antony  and 
Cleopatra '  contains  3,067  lines,  23,809  words, 
and  97,125  letters.  So  far  from  l  Antony  and 
Cleopatra'  exceeding  'Hamlet'  by  sixty 
lines,  '  Hamlet '  contains  863  more  than 
'  Antony  and  Cleopatra.'  Other  editions  may 
differ  from  the  "Globe"  as  to  number  of  lines, 
but  any  such  variations  would  not  alter  the 
position  which  'Hamlet'  holds  of  being  by 
far  the  longest  of  Shakespeare's  plays. 

P.  239.  It  ['Macbeth']  is  in  its  existing 
shape  the  shortest  of  Shakespeare's  plays."— 
The  Index  (p.  465)  repeats  this  statement. 
This  error  frequently  occurs  in  print.  '  The 
Tempest '  and  '  The  Comedy  of  Errors '  are 
both  shorter  than  'Macbeth.'  In  the  "Globe" 
edition  'Macbeth'  contains  2,108  lines,  'The 
Tempest'  2,063  lines,  and  'The  Comedy  of 
Errors '  1,777.  See  next  note  for  number  of 
words  and  letters  in  these  plays  respectively. 
The  number  of  lines  may  vary  in  other 
editions,  but  any  such  variations  would  not 
alter  the  position  which  'The  Comedy  of 
Errors '  holds  of  being  the  shortest  of  Shake- 
speare's plays. 

1  P.  254.  "  '  The  Tempest '  (which,  excepting 
' Macbeth  '  and  'The  Two  Gentlemen,'  is  the 
shortest  of  Shakespeare's  plays)."— 'Macbeth,' 
with  2,108  lines,  and  'The  Two  Gentlemen' 
with  2,293,  are  both  longer  plays  than  '  The 
Tempest,'  which  has  only  2,063*  lines.  '  The 
Comedy  of  Errors  '  is  the  shortest  play,  and 
contains  1,777  lines.  The  number  of  lines  in 
the  text  of  a  play  is  usually  deemed  its 
length.  The  following  are  the  numbers  of 
lines,  words,  and  letters  in  the  five  shortest 
plays  (text  only)  :— 

Lines.  Words.  Letters. 

'The  Comedy  of  Errors'  1,777  14,438  57,514 
'The  Tempest'  ...  2,063  16,178  65,144 

'Macbeth'     2,108    16,546    68,144 

'  Midsummer  Night's 

Dream' 2,175    16,177    65,125 

' Two  Gentlemen '   ...        2,293    16,942   67,434 

P.  284.  "  It  [Shakespeare's  name]  has  been 

proved  capable  of  four  thousand  variations." 

—I  heave  a  table,  compiled  by  Mr.  H.  R. 


Philipps,  showing  1,036,800  variations  ;  Mr. 
Philipps  adds,  "Many  other  ways  are  pos- 
sible, but  these  are  enough." 

P.  285.  Shakespeare  "is  the  spelling 
adopted  on  the  title-pages  of  the  majority  of 
contemporary  editions  of  his  works." — In  only 
five  contemporary  editions  of  works  by  or 
attributed  to  Shakespeare  is  his  name  spelled 
otherwise  than  "  Shakespeare." 

P.  297.  Amongst  the  Shakespeare  memorials 
in  sculpture,  the  monument  in  Park  Lane, 
London,  W.,  is  omitted. 

P.  299.  The  editions  of  '  Venus  and  Adonis ' 
dated  1596,  1599,  1600,  and  the  two  dated 
1602,  are  here  stated  to  be  in  quarto.  They 
are  in  octavo,  not  in  quarto. 

P.  299.  There  is  no  ground  for  supposing 
that  the  missing  edition  of  '  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim'  was  dated  1600,  as  here  suggested. 
It  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  there  was  an 
edition  between  1599  and  1612,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show  the  date  of  it. 

P.  302.  There  is  no  edition  of  '1  Henry  IV.' 
dated  1615.  There  is  an  edition  dated  1613, 
which  is  not  mentioned  here. 

P.  304.  Two  editions  of  " '  Romeo  and 
Juliet'  published  in  1611"  are  mentioned 
here.  Tney  are  not  referred  to  on  pp.  301-2, 
where  a  complete  list  of  lifetime  editions  is 
intended  to  be  given.  There  is  no  edition  of 
'Romeo  and  Juliet '  dated  1611. 

P.  365.  "  The  Shakespearean  entries  in  the 

British    Museum    Catalogue comprising 

3,680  titles published  in  1897."— This  cata- 
logue contains  4,079  entries. 

A  few  typographical  errors  occur  in  my 
copy  on  pp.  34,  55,  120,  286,  366,  411,  and  425, 
but  neither  these  nor  the  other  matters  re- 
ferred to  in  this  communication  detract  from 
the  value  of  this  book,  which  is  quite  the 
ablest  'Life  of  Shakespeare'  ever  written, 
and  will  ultimately  supersede  all  previous 
books  on  the  same  subject. 

EDWARD  B.  HARRIS. 

5,  Sussex  Place,  N.W. 


"STONE"  IN  TOPOGRAPHY. 

(See  9th  S.  ii.  516.) 

ALTHOUGH  Kingston  -  on  -  Thames  is  no 
longer  able  to  claim  the  glory  of  deriving  its 
name  from  the  venerable  coronation  stone  of 
so  many  of  our  Saxon  kings,  yet  the  A.-S.  word 
stdn,  a  stone,  enters  largely  into  topographic 
nomenclature.  First  and  foremost  among 
such  names  comes  Stonehenge,  the  great 
megalithic  monument  on  Salisbury  Plain, 
where  the  upper  stones  of  the  great  trili- 
thons  overhang  (M.E.  hengen,  to  hang).  This 
explanation  of  the  name  is  confirmed  by  the 
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name  Steinhang  in  Germany,  where  there  is 
a  precipice  with  overhanging  stones.  Stennis 
in  Orkney,  a  cape  with  two  circles  of  great 
standing  stones,  is  the  "Stone-ness."  At 
Stariton  Drew  in  Somerset  there  is  a  group 
of  stone  circles  with  avenues.  It  was  sup- 
posed by  Stukeley  to  mean  "the  stone  town  of 
the  Druids,"  an  impossible  and  absurd  ety- 
mology which  a  year  or  two  ago  was  gravely 
propounded  and  defended  by  an  able  writer 
in  the  columns  of  a  leading  London  daily 
paper.  The  affix  Drew,  which  is  later  than 
Domesday,  where  the  name  is  stan  tune,  was 
doubtless  derived  from  Drogo  or  Dreux,  a 
former  owner.  Kirkstone,  a  pass  near  Amble- 
side,  is  so  called  from  a  perched  glacial  erratic 
which  is  thought  to  resemble  a  church. 

In  the  churchyard  of  Rudston  in  the  East 
Riding  there  is  an  enormous  block  of  mill- 
stone grit,  on  which  a  rood  or  cross  must 
have  been  erected,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
Domesday  name  Rudestan  or  Rodestein,  the 
"  rood  stone."  Conspicuous  stones,  probably 
monoliths  of  pre-Teutonic  date,  were  natur- 
ally often  used  for  hundred-moots.  Thus  we 
have  the  names  of  the  hundred  of  Stone  in 
Bucks  (D.B.  Stanes),  Stone  in  Somerset 
(Hundred  Rolls  de  la  stane),  and  Stane  in 
Cambridgeshire  (H.R.  Stane}.  Whitstone 
hundred,  Staffordshire  (D.B.  Whitstari),  was 
the  "  white  stone."  The  most  curious  hun- 
dred name  is  that  of  Ossulston  hundred  in 
Middlesex  (H.R.  Ousolvestan,  D.B.  Osulvestone, 
"Oswulf's  stone"),  so  called  from  a  Roman 
stone  of  geometric  shape,  supposed  to  have 
been  a  milestone,  which  stood  at  Tyburn 
Gate,  now  the  Marble  Arch,  Hyde  Park.  We 
have  personal  names  in  the  hundreds  of 
Cuddlestone  in  Staffordshire  (H.R.  Cuthulfe- 
stari),  Kin  ward  stone  in  Wilts  (H.R.  Kyne- 
wardestan),  Tibbaldstone  (H.R.  Thebaldestan) 
and  Dudstone  (H.R.  Duddestan),  both  in  Glou- 
cestershire, as  well  as  Bishopstone  in  Sussex. 

Brighton  is  a  corruption  of  the  A.-S.  name 
Brihthelmestan,  which  means  the  "stone  of 
Brihthelm."  There  was  a  South  Saxon  bishop 
of  that  name.  The  word  stan  may  mean  a 
stone  house  or  castle,  a  boundary  stone,  or  a 
stone  marking  a  place  for  a  religious  or 
popular  assembly.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  Brihthelm's  stone  may  have  been  set  up 
on  the  Old  Steyne,  to  which  it  gave  a  name, 
but  this  is  doubtful,  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  old  village  was  swept  away  by  the  sea  in 
1599.  The  Old  Steyne  more  probably  took 
its  name  from  a  brick  pavement. 

"Stone"  is  probably  used  like  the  Irish 
clachan  or  cloghan,  "  stones,"  which  not  only 
means  a  ford  crossed  by  a  row  of  stepping 
stones,  or  the  stones  in  a  churchyard,  but 


also  a  stone  castle.  In  the  Flemish  colony  in 
South  Wales  stone  or  ston  as  a  topographic 
suffix  usually  denotes  a  stone  castle.  The 
analogy  of  the  German  Backstein  suggests 
that  these  castles  may  have  been  of  brick, 
as  they  often  were  in  Flanders. 

ISAAC  TAYLOR. 


THE  ORIGIN  AND  ANTIQUITY  OF  THE 
PLACE-NAME  OXFORD. 

THE  name  is  supposed  to  make  its  first 
appearance  as  Oxnaforda,  or  Oksnaforda,  on 
coins  of  the  time  of  King  Alfred,  and  the  ox 
crossing  the  ford  has  hitherto  maintained  its 
place  as  the  emblem  of  its  origin. 

Among  the  Anglo-Saxon  charters  relating 
to  Abingdon  Abbey  is  one  of  King  Ed  reel, 
A.D.  955.  That  charter  recites  the  boundaries 
of  the  land  which  Cead  walla,  King  of  the 
West  Saxons,  gave  to  the  abbey  in  A.D.  685-8. 
In  a  charter  of  Edwy,  A.D.  952,  the  boundaries 
of  the  abbey  land  as  then  existing  are  men- 
tioned, but  in  that  of  Edred,  three  years  later, 
the  ancient  boundaries  of  Cead  walla's  grant 
are  stated,  as  if  to  settle  some  dispute.  It  is 
not  possible  to  identify  all  these  ancient 
boundary  names,  but  a  sufficient  number  of 
them  can  be  identified  to  leave  no  doubt 
about  the  land  the  charter  describes.  The 
name  Eoccenforda  in  this  charter  has  hitherto 
been  supposed  to  be  some  ford  over  the  Ock 
stream,  near  Abingdon;  but  this  is  a  mis- 
take. The  original  abbey  was,  according  to 
tradition,  which  appears  to  be  well  founded, 
situated  at  the  south-west  of  Bagley  Wood, 
where  its  site  is  still  marked  on  the  large- 
scale  Ordnance  maps.  Leland  says,  "The 
abbey  was  first  begun  in  Bagley  Wood,"  and 
that  site  is  two  or  three  miles  north  of  the 
town  of  Abingdon.  The  names  Eoccenes  and 
Eccenes  have  hitherto  been  identified  only 
with  the  river  Ock,  but  they  occur  in  other 
charters  relating  to  land  boundaries  at  Ash- 
bury  in  Berkshire,  Welford  near  Newbury, 
and  elsewhere. 

The  word  edc  is  a  participle,  derived  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  edcan,  to  increase,  and  cen 
or  ken  is  the  Old  Frisian  form  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kin,  so  that  e6ccenes  denotes  the  in- 
creased kindred  or  surplus  population. 
Eoccenes  is  a  colonial  or  new  settlement 
name. 

In  a  paper  I  brought  before  the  Anthro- 
pological Section  of  the  British  Association 
at  Bristol  in  September  last  I  showed  that 
there  are  strong  proofs— arising  from  the 
ancient  place-names  and  the  survival  of 
Kentish  customs — of  settlements  of  early 
Kentish  colonists  up  the  Thames  Valley,  and 
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1  articularly  near  Oxford,  near  which  four 
J  [engest  place-names  are  mentioned  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  charters,  such  as  Hengestesie, 
i  ow  Hinksey.  Hengest  was  not  a  Saxon,  but 
( ither  a  Jute  or  a  Frisian,  and  these  very 
c  arly  place-names  could  only  have  been  given 
1  )y  Jutish  or  Frisian  settlers,  such  as  the  early 
s  ettlers  in  Kent. 

The  charter  of  Ceadwalla,  in  tracing  the 
boundaries  of  the  land  he  gave  to  Abingdon 
Abbey,  starts  from  Eoccenforda,  i.  e.,  a  ford 
over  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Isis,  west  of 
Oxford.  The  boundary  runs  from  that  ford 
along  Eoccenes  (now  Oseney)  to  the  Abbey 
ditch  ;  thence  past  several  marks  to  Bradan 
mere  (now  Bradley) ;  thence  to  Brom- 
cumbes  heafpd  (now  Broom  Hill) ;  thence  to 
Abendune,  i.e.,  the  down  of  the  original 
abbey ;  thence  to  Bacganleah  (now  Bagley) ; 
thence  to  Stanford  (now  Sandford);  thence 
to  Msegthford  (the  ford  of  the  tribe,  which 
crossed  the  stream  at  Kennington  Island  to 
a  place  now  called  Heyford) ;  thence  up  mid- 
stream of  the  Thames  above  the  large  island  "  on 
Cearewyllan,"  i.  e.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cher- 
well;  thence  along  Bacgan  broc  (the  Backer 
lake  of  Oxford  mediaeval  records)  to  Heafods 
oran  (the  great  sandhills  of  those  records); 
thence  up  the  stream  past  Geafling  lace  and 
Lang  lace  (the  fork -shaped  lake  and  the 
long  lake,  now  represented  by  river  islands  of 
these  shapes) ;  thence  "on  by  Oecenes  grestun 
die,"  i.  e.,  the  ditch  bounding  Oseney  on  the 
west,  to  the  Abbey  ditch  ;  and  along  Eccen, 
i.e.,  the  north  boundary  of  West  Oseney, 
again  to  Eoccenforda. 

Any  one  who  will  follow  these  boundaries 
going  up  stream  from  Sandford  will  see  that 
it  is  not  possible  the  charter  can  refer  to  any 
other  land  than  this  near  Oxford.  The  name 
Eoccenforda  is,  therefore,  the  earliest  form  of 
the  name  Oxford,  and  that  name  is  two  cen- 
turies older  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed. 
The  name  Osney,  or  Oseney,  appears  as 
Oxenea  in  a  charter  as  late  as  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  ox  is  quite  out  of  place  in 
connexion  with  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the 
university  city.  It  is  a  name  derived  from 
early  colonists  or  new  settlers. 

That  the  name  Oxnaforda  was  derived  from 
a  human  settlement,  and  was  so  understood  in 
early  Saxon  time,  appears  probable  from 
similar  names,  such  as  Westerna,  Wixna 
Lindesfarona,  and  Myrcna,  which  are  known 
tribal  Saxon  names.  The  names  Oxnahealon 
in  Gloucestershire,  Oxnafeld  in  Somerset 
Oxnadunes  in  Worcestershire,  and  Oxnaforc 
in  Wiltshire,  also  occur  in  the  Saxon  charters 
Similarly,  there  are  many  old  place-names 
partly  composed  of  the  word  oxen,  apparently 


derived  from  eoccen,  such  as  Oxenford  in 
Somerset,  Oxenholm  in  Westmoreland,  and 
)ther  examples  in  districts  near  which  Jutish 
or  Frisian  settlements  can  be  shown  to  have 
taken  place. 

The  place-names  Oxenvad  and  Oxby  also 
occur  in  North  Schleswig  and  Jutland,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  points  to  the  Frisian  origin 
of  similar  names  in  England. 

T.  W.  SHORE. 

105,  Ritherdoii  Road,  Upper  Tooting,  S.W. 


THE  '  ROXBURGHE  REVELS.' — On  Tuesday, 
the  10th  inst.,  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson  & 
Hodge  sold  a  curious  collection  of  the  '  Rox- 
burghe  Revels'  extracted  from  the  Athenceum 
of  4,  11,  18,  and  25  January,  1834.  The  MS. 
recording  these  'Revels'  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  Dilke,  "  not  for  the  sake  of  any  libellous 
information  it  might  perchance  contain,  but 
simply  to  afford  our  readers  a  little  harmless 
amusement,"  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hasle- 
wood's  library.  The  MS.,  in  Haslewood's 
handwriting,  had  the  following  title,  "  Rox- 
burghe  Revels ;  or,  an  Account  of  the  Annual 
Display,  Culinary  and  Festivous,  interspersed 
incidentally  with  Matters  of  Moment  or 
Merriment,  also  Brief  Notices  of  the  Press 
Proceedings  by  a  few  Lions  of  Literature, 
combined  as  the  Roxburghe  Club,  founded 

17  June,  1812." 

The  Club  claimed  its  foundation  from  the 
sale  of  the  library  of  the  late  John,  Duke 
of  Roxburghe,  which  commenced  Monday, 

18  May,  1812,  and  extended  to  forty-one  days 
following,  with  a  supplementary  catalogue  of 
three  days,  beginning  Monday,  13  July.     On 
Wednesday,   17    June,     'II    Decamerone    di 
Boccaccio'  was  to  be  sold,*  and  the  Rev.  T.  F. 
Dibdin  suggested  that  a  convivial  meeting 
should  beheld  at  the  "St.  Alban's  Tavern" 
after  the  sale  of  that  day,  when  a  resolution 
was  passed 

"  that  the  Roxburghe  Society  should  have  an  anni- 
versary dinner  on  the  17th  June,  and  the  number  of 
members  be  extended  and  limited  to  thirty-one. 

"It  was  proposed  and  concluded  for  each  member 
of  the  Club  to  reprint  a  scarce  piece  of  antient  lore, 
to  be  given  to  the  members,  one  copy  being  on  vel- 
lum for  the  chairman,  and  only  as  many  copies  as 
members." 

Among  those  present  at  the  inaugural  dinner 
were  Lord  Spencer,  president,  Lord  Gower, 
Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  Mr.  Haslewood,  and  Mr. 
Dibdin. 

The  record  of  the  Club  includes  the  very 
interesting  letter  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  dated 
25  February,  1823,  declaring  his  willingness 


*  This  was  purchased  by  the  Marquis  of  Bland- 
ford  for  2,260A 
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to  take  his  seat  at  the  Club  "  as  representa- 
tive of  the  author  of  'Waverley'  till  the 
author  is  discovered."  He  attended  only  one 
of  the  dinners— that  held  on  15  May,  1828, 
when  Earl  Spencer  was  in  the  chair,  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Althorp,  Lord 
Olive,  Mr.  Phelps,  Mr.  Markland,  and  Mr. 
Towneley  being  among  those  present. 

The  publication  of  the  MS.  attracted 
much  attention,  and  it  was  shown  that  while 
the  members  of  the  Club  had  spent  two 
thousand  pounds  on  their  own  stomachs, 
they  had  only  found  the  paltry  sum  of  two 
guineas  for  a  bust  of  Caxton. 

An  account  of  these  '  Roxburghe  Revels '  is 
given  in  the  first  volume  of  'John  Francis 
and  the  Athenaeum*'  The  collection  sold  at 
Sotheby's  is  mounted,  and  illustrated  with 
numerous  portraits  and  autograph  letters. 

*  TRUPHES  OF  PHYLOSOPHERS.' — In  Caxton 's 
'  Game  and  Playe  of  the  Chesse '  there  is  an 
anecdote  of  Julius  Caesar  quoted  from  the 
*  Booke  of  Truphes  of  Phylosophers '  (bk.  ii. 
tr.  v.).  The  English  printer  translated,  as 
is  well  known,  from  a  French  version,  but 
on  reference  to  the  Latin  text  of  Jacobus  de 
Cessoles  the  title  of  the  work  appears  as 
'  Nugis  Philosophorum.'  In  another  passage 
we  read  :— 

"And  hereof  hit  is  sayd  in  the  fables  of  the 
poetes  in  the  first  book  of  the  Truphes  of  the 
Philosophers  by  figure.  That  they  that  entryd  in 
to  the  fontayne  of  the  sirenes  or  mermaydens  were 
corrumpid  and  they  toke  them  away  with  hem."— 
Bk.  iii.  tr.  v. 

The  Latin  of  Cessoles  is  : — 

"  Noverat  enim  vir  industrius,  quam  voluptas 
animos  effeminat  et  enervat  corpus  voluptati  sub- 
iectum,  unde  et  in  fabulis  poetarum  diciter  quod 
fqntem  Sirenarum  ingredierites  eos  enervabant  et 
viris  effeminatis  sexum  adimebant.  Et  hoc  dictum 
fuit  in  figura  voluptatis,  sicut  dicitur  in  libro  v. 
de  'Nugis  Philosophorum.'" 

The  book  has  not  hitherto  been  identified, 
but  I  have  now  traced  both  passages  to  the 
'  Polycraticus '  of  John  of  Salisbury.  This 
work,  which  is  of  a  very  comprehensive  and 
very  miscellaneous  character,  has  for  an 
alternative  title  'De  Nugis  Curialium  et 
Vestigiis  Philosophorum.'  The  story  of  Ccesar 
occurs  in  Joannes  Sareberierisis  (bk.  iii. 
cap.  xiv.).  In  the  second  passage  "  some  one 
has  blundered,"  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  foundation  of  the  statement  of 
Cessoles  and  Caxton  is  to  be  found  in  the 
following  words  : — 

"  Unde  eleganter  fons  Salmacis,  infamia  mol- 
liciei  insignis,  eidem  comparatur.  Ut  enim  in 
fabulis  est,  unda  illius  aspectu  decora  est,  gustu 
dulcis,  suavis  tactu,  et  omnium  sensuum  usu 


gratissima,  sed  tanta.  mollicie  ingredientes  enervat, 
ut  viris  effeminatis  nobiliorem  adimat  sexum ;  nee 
ante  quisquam  egreditur  quam  stupeat  et  doleat  se 
nmtatum  esse  in  feminam."— Lib.  v.  cap.  x. 

In  1883,  when  I  edited  the  reprint  of  Cax- 
ton's  'Game  and  Playe  of  the  Chesse,' published 
by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock,  I  had  not  identified 
these  passages.  WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 

Moss  Side,  Manchester. 

A  CHRONOGRAM,  1532.  — Hake  will,  in  his 
'  Apologie,'  ed.  1635,  p.  24,  relates  the  follow- 
ing story  on  the  authority  of  Philip  Came- 
rarius.  A  parish  priest  near  "Norinberg," 
being  skilled  in  figures, 

"presumed  so  farre  upon  his  Calculations  and  the 
numerall  letters  of  that  prediction  in  the  Gospell, 
'Videbunt  in  quern  pupugerunt,'  that  hee  con- 
fidently assured  his  parishioners,  not  only  cf  the 
yeare,  but  the  very  day  and  houre  of  the  worlds 
ende." 


Portland,  Oregon. 


RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 


ROBERT  BURTON.— A  play  by  Robert  Burton, 
which  was  acted  at  Christ  Church  in  1617, 
mentioned  in  a  short  note  to  the  '  Anatomy  ' 
(part  i.  sect.  2,  m.  2,  subsect.  15),  was  printed 
for  the  first  time  by  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Buckley, 
for  the  Roxburghe  Club,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  in  1862  (with  some  short  poems), 
from  a  copy  belonging  formerly  to  the  author, 
of  which  he  was  the  possessor.  The  short 
title  is  '  Philosophaster  Comcedia.  Poemata 
nunc  in  unum  Collecta,'  Hertf.,  1862.  There 
were  only  sixty-five  copies,  one  of  which  he 
gave  me.  Mr.  Buckley  mentions  (pref.,  p.  xii) 
a  remarkable  anticipation  of  a  modern  pro- 
posal in  the  soliloquy  of  Polupistos,  one  of 
the  characters.  He  speaks  of  the  wonders 
which  he  will  do  on  becoming  rich  (Act  IV. 
sc.  i.  p.  68),  one  of  which  is  that  he  will  build 
two  bridges  to  the  amazement  of  Europe; 
of  these : — 

Primus  erit  a  Caleto  ad  Doroberniam. 
Nor  is  it  without    anticipation  of  modern 
enterprise  that  there  is  also : — 

Mons  Atlas  frugifer,  et  arena  Lybica 

Producet  sumptu  meo  decuplum,  centuplum. 

EDWARD  MARSHALL,  F.S.A. 

"  THE  POLICY  or  PIN-PRICKS." — As  it  is  not 
improbable  that  inquiries  will  be  made  for 
the  source  of  this  appellation,  may  it  be 
recorded  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  that  this  very  expres- 
sive remark  is  of  French  origin,  its  first 
appearance  having  been  in  the  Matin,  8  No- 
vember, 1898?  A  writer  in  the  newspaper 
named  said  that  ever  since  the  refusal  of 
France  to  co-operate  with  England  in  Egypt, 
the  French  had  inaugurated  the  policy  of 
playing  tricks  on  Great  Britain,  and  that  the 
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Er  glish  have  at  last  been  exasperated  by  the 
co  itinual  "  pin-pricks "  which  have  been 
gi  ren  them.  HENRY  GERALD  HOPE. 

Olapham,  S.W. 

PARALLEL  PASSAGES  IK  BOCCACCIO  AND 
SHAKSPEARE.—- 

'Anastasio  having  heard  all  this  discourse,  his 
hair  stood  upright  like  porcupines'  quills."— '  De- 
cameron,' Fifth  Day,  Nov.  8. 

Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part, 
And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  au-end, 
Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine. 

'Hamlet,'!,  v. 

A.  G.  REID. 
Auchterarder. 

"  ASK    NO    QUESTIONS,   AN'    YOU  7LL    GET    NO 

LIES  !  "—Among  gossips,  here  and  elsewhere, 
this  may  often  be  heard  in  reply  to  what  is 
known  as  "pumping" — that  is,  seeking  for 
information  on  subjects  dear  to  the  gossip. 
Another  form  is  "  Ask  me  not  questions,  and 
I'll  tell  you  no  lies."  More  blunt  is  "Ax  now 
questions,  an'  yow'll  get  now  lies  !"  Another 
phrase  amongst  the  gossips  is  "If  yow  ex 
novvt,  yow  '11  get  nowt." 

THOMAS  RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 

GENERAL  INDEX  TO  FOURTH  SERIES.— In 
the  entry  "  Johnson,"  p.  84, 1.  16  from  foot, 
for  311  read  301.  The  same  error  occurs  in 
the  Index  to  4th  S.  iii.  Z.  Z. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  infor- 
mation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  the  answers  may  be  addressed  to 
them  direct. 

DE  FERITATE.— The  founder  of  the  Border 
family  of  Le  Brun  (or  "Broyne"  as  some  of  the 
fourteenth-century  members  spelt  the  name) 
settled  in  Cumberland  at  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century.  In  the  third  generation 
the  name  De  Feritate  was  given  to  them,  on 
account  of  the  number  of  woods,  wastes,  and 
morasses  in  lands  owned  by  them — a  descrip- 
tive term,  which  in  time  became  almost  a 
surname,  and  which  clung  to  them  for  a 
period  of  150  years.  The  first  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  given  was  the  "Had  de  Feri- 
tate" of  the  Great  Roll  of  the  Pipe, 
Henry  I.,  1154-8.  The  next  that  I  read  of 
bearing  the  dismal  name  was  a  son  of  the 
above,  William  de  Ferte  or  Feritate,  who, 
temp.  Richard  I.,  released  all  his  rights  to 
some  waste  ground  near  Kirkbride  in  Cum- 
berland to  the  monks  of  Holme  Cultrum. 


The  same  William  de  Ferte  and  Radulf  his 
brother  signed,  with  others  of  their  family, 
a  charter  of  release  given  by  Margaret  ae 
Whampool,  the  wife  of  Robert  de  Wham- 
pool,  of  lands  in  Newby,  near  Carlisle,  to 
the  abbey  of  Holme  Cultrum.  These  are  the 
only  references  to  this  particular  member  of 
the  family  I  have  met  with,  unless  the  William 
de  la  Ferte  of  the  '  Calendarium  Rotulorum 
Patentium,'  temp.  John,  is  the  same.  "  Diversse 
terrse  concessse  Willo  Pippard  quse  fuerunt 
Willmi  de  la  Ferte."  Then  again  :  "  Rex  con- 
cessit  Willo  de  Feritate  manorium  de  Mere- 
den  Com.  Wilts."  Also  for  the  fourteenth 
year  of  John  we  find  the  following  entry  : 
"  Pro  Willo  de  la  Ferte  de  diversis  terris  in 
manori  de  Taneocote  Karr,  Charleton,  Analeg, 
Beketon,  Waisburn,  Bourc  et  Ansington  in 
Comtat.  Devon." 

I  am  anxious  to  know  if  any  connexion  can 
be  established  between  William,  the  son  of 
Raufe  of  the  Wastes  in  Cumberland,  and  the 
De  Feritate  of  the  above  extracts. 

I  should  also  be  glad  of  any  information 
re  the  above-mentioned  lands  in  Devon  and 
Wilts,  and  William  de  Feritate's  connexion 
with  the  same.  The  local  histories  of  these 
counties  I  have  consulted  have  lacked  such. 
Is  there  any  record  of  any  other  family  than 
that  of  Le  Brun  bearing  this  alias  between 
the  time  of  John  and  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  ?  J.  HIXON  IRVING. 

WORDSWORTH.  —  In  George  Eliot's  'Silas 
Marner'  the  following  lines  appear  on  the 
title-page : — 

A  child,  more  than  all  other  gifts 
That  earth  can  offer  to  declining  man, 
Brings  hope  with  it,  and  forward-looking  thoughts. 

Wordsworth. 

The  line  in  italics  does  not  appear  in  my 
edition  of  Wordsworth  (' Michael').  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  if  it  occurs  in  the  early 
editions.  LIESE  M.  SHERRING. 

Willesden. 

EDGEWORTH'S  *  PARENTS'  ASSISTANT.' — In 
the  preface  to  my  edition  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  'Parents'  Assistant'  (1831),  after 
referring  to  a  passage  from  Dr.  Reid's  '  Intel- 
lectual Powers  of  Man,'  and  speaking  of  the 
great  interest  and  value  which  would  attach 
to  a  systematic  record  of  the  early  develop- 
ment of  a  child,  Miss  Edgeworth  goes  on  to 
say  : — 

"An  attempt  to  keep  such  a  register  has  actually 
been  made ;  it  was  begun  in  the  year  1776,  long 
before  Dr.  Reid's  book  was  published.  The  design 
has  from  time  to  time  been  pursued  to  this  present 
year,  and  though  much  has  not  been  collected, 
every  circumstance  and  conversation  that  has  been 
preserved  is  faithfully  and  accurately  related. 
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These  notes  have  been  of  great  advantage  to  the 
writer  of  the  following  stones,  and  will  probably  at 
some  future  time  be  laid  before  the  public  as  a  col- 
lection of  experiments  upon  a  subject  which  has 
been  hitherto  treated  theoretically. 

Can  any  one  inform  me  whether  this  register 
was  ever  published,  or  whether  the  original 
is  still  in  existence  ? 

LIESE  M,  SHEERING. 
Willesden, 

"  TRES  TOIS  D'OR."— In  the  Daily  News  of 
27  December,  1898,  the  admirable  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  that  paper  says  that  u  in  the 
dock  Madame  Paulmier,"  who  shot  and  nearly 
killed  a  journalist,  but  was  acquitted  of  the 
crime,  "  was  pronounced  *  tres  tois  d'or,'  the 
slang  word  that  has  replaced  '  chic.' "  As 
many  other  readers  may,  like  me,  be  ignorant 
of  the  history  and  origin  of  this  new  expres- 
sion, it  would  be  kind  of  some  up-to-date 
Frenchman  to  explain  it  in  'N.  &  Q.'  It 
seems  that  "  chic,"  like  "  damns,"  has  had  its 
day.  JULIAN  MARSHALL. 

BINGHAM  ARMORIAL.  —  Was  this  family 
name  derived  from  the  village  of  Bingham  in 
Dorset  ?  Was  the  falcon  crest  anciently  asso- 
ciated with  that  of  Butler,  which  is  iden- 
tical ?  And  had  the  Bingham  shield,  viz., 
Azure,  a  bend  or  between  two  bendlets  or,  a 
common  origin  with  that  of  Le  Grosveneur 
(Grosvenor),  Azure,  a  bend  orl  The  Norman 
Le  Bouteilliers  bore  Azure,  six  chevronels  or. 
The  chevron  is  only  another  form  of  the 
bend.  T.  W.  C. 

DEVICE  AND  MOTTO.  —  Around  a  cask, 
flaming  at  the  top,  the  inscription  VANGVT  NI 
BESSES.  This  occurs  in  a  carefully  engraved 
title-page,  Rome,  1568.  Can  an  explanation 
be  given  ?  RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

Portland,  Oregon. 

GODFREY  Box  AND  THE  SLITTING  MILL.— 
In  Howe's  1631  edition  of  Stow's  'Annals'  it 
is  stated  that 

"the  cutting  of  yron  barres  in  a  mill  for  the 
ready  use  of  smiths  to  make  long  rods  and  all  sorts 
of  nayles  was  brought  first  into  England  in  the  year 
1590  by  Godfrey  Box,  of  the  Province  of  Liege ;  who 
set  up  the  first  mill  for  that  purpose  neere  ]3artforc 
in  Kent." 

Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  furnish  me  with 
some  confirmation  of  this  statement,  or  with 
any  information  regarding  Godfrey  Box ' 
Most  of  the  foreigners  who  came  to  Englanc 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  establish  new 
industries  were  more  or  less  under  Govern 
ment  protection,  and  their  names  occur  fre 
quently  in  the  State  Papers,  Lansdowne  or 
Hatfield  MSS.  But  the  only  mention  of  a 


Godfrey  Box  that  I  can  find  is  in  the  'Arch, 
Cantiana,'  vol.  xx.,  in  a  list  of  Kentish 
administrations  taken  from  the  Act  Books  of 
the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury.  From 
this  it  appears  that  Godfrey  Box,  of  Dartford, 
died  in  1604,  leaving  two  daughters.  I  may 
say  that  Bevis  Bulmer  obtained  a  patent  for 
a  slitting  mill  in  1588.  RHYS  JENKINS. 

11,  Staple  Inn. 

DAMAGE  TO  BRIDGE. — The  following  warn- 
ing is  to  be  seen  affixed  to  the  railings  of  a 
small  bridge  carrying  the  high  road  from 
Whetstone  to  Totteriage  (Herts)  over  a  small 
stream.  The  punishment  seems  to  be  so  much 
out  of  proportion  to  the  offence  that  I  should 
like  to  Know  if  there  was  any  special  reason 
for  its  severity  : — 

Notice. 
Middlesex  to  wit. 

Any  person  wilfully  injuring  any  part  of  this 
county  bridge  will  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  upon  con- 
viction be  liable  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for 
life. 


the 


By  the  Court. 
24th  and  25th  Vic.  cap.  97. 
RICH'D  NICHOLSON. 

WM.  H.  PEET. 

"DiES  GRETA  NOTANDUS." —  The  quotation 
is  common,  and  the  signification  obvious  ; 
but  where  is  the  first  known  instance  of  its 
use  to  be  found  1  N.  M.  &  A. 

[Persius,  v.  108,  has  the  line- 
Ilia  prius  creta,  mox  hsec  carbone  notasti.] 

THE  SISTER  CHURCHES. — Where  on  the  east 
coast  were  these]  I  wish  to  ascertain  the 
place  where  a  ship  was  wrecked  in  the  fif- 
teenth century.  The  ship  belonged  to  John 
Stamford,  of  Thornham,  in  Norfolk,  and  was 
"  bryngyng  seacole  from  Newcastell."  At 
the  time  of  the  wreck  the  "ship  was  aventred 
iii  inyle  from  the  lond  the  Syster  Churchis." 
A.  R.  MALDEN. 

Salisbury. 

[You  know,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  the  Reculvers 
are  called  the  Sisters.] 

Miss  SIBLEY. — Mrs.  Rathborne  informs  me 
that  she  is  editing  some  letters  written  by 
Lady  Jane  Coke,  sister  of  the  Duke  of 
Wharton,  to  an  ancestress  of  hers,  about  the 
year  1750,  and  that  these  contain  an  account 
of  Mr.  Rivett's  (my  great-grandfather's)  elec- 
tion for  Derby,  whilst  mention  is  made  of  his 
marriage  with  the  "  celebrated  Miss  Sibley." 
My  correspondent  inquires  whether  it  can  be 
explained  how  Miss  Sibley  was  celebrated, 
and  adds  that  "  two  authorities  mention  the 
circumstance  without  explanation."  _ 

My  great-grandmother,  Anna  Maria  Sibley 
was,  according  to  Burke,  the  daughter  of  the 
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Rev.  Peter  Sibley,  of  Somersetshire.  (See  also 
the  Davy  MS.,  British  Museum,  which  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  Kivett  and  other 
Suffolk  families.)  My  correspondent,  how- 
ever, mentions  that,  according  to  some 
authorities,  the  lady  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  James  Sibley,  of  Derby.  She  was  the 
mother  of  Elizabeth  Rivett,  who  married 
General  Carnac,  M.P.,  Commander-in-Chief 
in  India  (whose  name  the  Rivetts  sub- 
sequently took),  and  is  known  by  Sir  J. 
Reynolds's  picture  of  her  as  Mrs.  Carnac. 
Information  on  the  above  points  will  be  of 
interest  to  my  correspondent  and  to  myself. 

J.  H.  RIVETT-CARNAC, 
Colonel  and  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Queen. 
Schloss  Wildeck,  Aargau,  Switzerland. 

"  PIP  IN  THE  WEBE."— What  is  the  meaning 
of  this  as  it  occurs  in  this  sentence? — 

"  The  northern  lads  be  up,  and  they  begin  to  take 
pip  in  the  webe  [sic],  and  say  plainly  that  they  will 
have  no  more  abbeys  suppressed  in  their  country." 

From  the  Calendar  for  1539,  as  in  Gasquet's 
one-volume  'Henry  VIII.  and  the  English 
Monasteries,'  1899,  p.  393. 

ED.  MARSHALL,  F.S.A. 

A  SAYING  OP  JOHN  BRIGHT. —  I  cut  the 
enclosed  from  the  Sunday  School  Chronicle : — 

"  John  Bright  once  playfully  suggested  that  the 
appointment  of  a  certain  gentleman  to  the  Chief 
Secretaryship  of  Ireland  was  intended  as  a  punish- 
ment to  that  country  for  some  of  its  offences. 
What  the  politician  said  half  in  jest,  the  sacred 
writer  states  here  in  all  seriousness:  'That  such  a 
prince  as  Zedekiah  was  raised  to  the  throne  was 
itself  a  token  of  divine  displeasure,  for  his  character 
was  such  as  to  hasten  the  final  catastrophe  '—that 
which  came  to  pass  was  '  through  the  anger  of  the 
Lord.'" 

When  did  John  Bright  use  the  expression 
referred  to,  and  where  are  the  words  quoted  ? 

D.  M.  R. 

FLEET  PRISONERS. — Where  were  the  burials 
of  prisoners  and  officials  of  the  Fleet  Prison 
registered  during  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Bride's 
Church  after  the  Great  Fire  1 

E.  LEGA-WEEKES. 

PUZZLE  JUG. — Can  any  correspondent  sup- 
ply information  with  regard  to  a  curious  jug 
which  I  have  lately  seen,  and  which  is,  I 
believe,  known  as  a  puzzle  jug  ]  The  neck  is 
perforated  so  as  to  prevent  any  liquid  con- 
tained in  the  jug  from  being  poured  out  in 
the  usual  way.  At  the  bottom  of  the  jug  a 
small  pipe,  passing  through  the  handle,  which 
is  hollow,  communicates  with  a  band  round 
the  top.  In  this  band  are  three  small  nozzles, 
and  the  only  way  to  empty  the  jug  with- 
out spilling  its  contents  is  to  close  two  of  the 


nozzles  and  to  suck  through  the  third.  It 
bears  above  the  perforated  portion  of  the 
neck  the  date  1705  placed  round  the  jug. 
Are  such  jugs  common  ;  and  are  they  of 
English  make  1  Any  information  will  oblige. 

Hutton  Rectory. 

Lo  SPENDORE. — To  a  work  entitled  'Giuoco 
d'Armi  dei  Sovrani  e  Stati  d'Europa,'  pub- 
lished in  Naples  by  Antonio  Bulifon,  in  1677, 
there  is  stated  to  be  appended  a  letter  of 
Alessandro  Partenio,  in  which  there  is 
mentioned  a  game  played  by  the  Neapolitan 
nobility  called  Lo  Spendpre.  I  have  seen  a 
copy  of  this  book,  but  failed  to  discover  the 
letter  in  it.  However,  on  a  closer  inspection 
I  found  the  copy  to  be  defective.  The  body 
of  the  work  is  paged  1-360,  having  the 
signatures  A,  B,  &c.  There  is  a  number  of 
preliminary  pages,  containing  the  title,  &c., 
unpaged,  with  the  signatures  a  and  b,  of 
which  a  seems  to  be  all  right,  containing 
twelve  leaves.  But  in  this  copy  b  has  only 
two  leaves,  and  the  catchword  at  the  end  of 
its  second  page  does  not  correspond  with  the 
top  word  of  the  next  page — this  second  leaf 
of  b  bearing  no  signature.  Do  any  of  your 
correspondents  possess  or  know  of  the  work, 
and  can  any  of  them  tell  me  how  many 
pages  b  should  have,  and  whether  the  missing 
leaves  contain  the  above-mentioned  letter  1 
Is  Lo  Spendore  a  card  game"?  Does  Par- 
tenio's  letter  describe  it,  or  is  there  a  de- 
scription to  be  found  anywhere  else  1 

J.  S.  M.  T. 

THE  CAPTIVE  STAG. — There  is  a  child's 
story  in  verse  relating  to  a  captive 
stag,  whereto  I  should  be  very  glad  to  be 
referred. 

As  a  young  stag  the  thicket  pass'd 
The  branches  held  his  antlers  fast ; 
A  clown  who  saw  the  captive  hung, 
Across  the  horns  his  halter  flung. 

Munches  the  linen  on  the  lines, 
And  on  a  hood  or  apron  dines. 

Steals  my  little  master's  bread, 
Follows  the  servants  to  be  fed. 

Probable  date,  end  of  last  century. 

ANDREW  W.  TUER. 
The  Leadenhall  Press,  E.C. 

MRS.  YATES,  1728-87,  the  second  wife  of 
Richard  Yates,  comedian,  was  the  daughter 
of  William  and  Mary  Graham,  of  Richmond, 
the  former  a  captain's  steward  on  H.M.S. 
Ariel,  buried  at  Richmond  Church,  19  Sept., 
1779.  His  will,  dated  6  Aug.,  1777,  was  proved 
29  Nov.,  1779.  His  wife  was  buried  at  Rich- 
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mond  Church  24  Nov.,  1777,  and  her  daughter 
joined  her  parents  in  the  same  grave  in  May, 
1787.  She  was  one  of  our  greatest  actresses, 
and  sat,  it  is  said,  to  Romney  for  Tragedy  in 
his  '  Tragedy  and  Comedy.'  I  seek  to  know 
her  correct  maiden  name.  Most  theatrical 
authorities  call  her  Anna  Maria,  but  she  was 
spoken  of  when  young  as  Mary  or  Moll 
Graham.  URBAN. 

'  ICONOGRAPHY  OF  DON  QUIXOTE.' — In  con- 
tinuation of  my  'Iconography  of  Don  Quixote,' 
issued  by  the  Bibliographical  Society,  I  am 
preparing  a  volume  in  wnich  the  other  works 
of  Cervantes  are  to  be  similarly  treated.  In 
that  volume  I  propose  to  notice  drawings, 
paintings,  statues,  tapestries  in  private  col- 
lections, the  subjects  of  which  shall  have  been 
derived  from  one  or  other  of  Cer  van  tea's  works, 
'Don  Quixote'  included.  If  the  fortunate 
possessors  would  favour  me  with  descriptions 
of  their  treasures,  the  value  of  my  work  would 
be  thereby  greatly  enhanced. 

H.  S.  ASHBEE. 

Fowlers,  Hawkhurst,  Kent. 

"FLOWERIE,"  A  NAME  FOR  THE  ACE  OF 
SPADES. — Jamieson  gives  this  word  (also  in 
form  "  fleurie  ")  as  a  Teviotdale  word.  Is  it 
known  elsewhere  ?  A.  L.  MAYHEW. 

Oxford. 

SIMEON  SLINOSBY.— Can  any  reader  inform 
me  to  which  branch  of  the  Slingsby  family  he 
belonged  ?  He  died  a  few  years  before  1818, 
and  resided  at  West  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  before  that  at  Twickenham,  Middlesex. 
He  was  very  fond  of  music,  and  excelled  in 
it.  No  doubt  he  is  interred  at  West  Cowes, 
or  not  very  far  off.  His  wife  Elizabeth  died 
in  the  year  1818,  leaving  property  there, 
which  was  sold  and  got  into  a  dilapidated 
condition.  Both  he  and  his  wife  died  intes- 
tate, and  the  administration  would  be 
registered  at  Southampton. 

B.  R.  THORNTON. 

HERALDIC. — It  is  proposed  to  devise  a  flag 
(a  yacht  club  burgee)  from  a  coat  of  arms 
containing  a  certain  ordinary  ermine.  The 
flag  is  to  contain  no  departure  from  the  coat 
save,  for  purposes  of  simplifying,  the  omis- 
sion of  certain  of  the  charges  borne.  The 
ordinary  ermine  is  to  be  retained.  Objections 
raised  to  above:  (1)  ermine  is  not  suitable  for 
a  banner,  especially  in  view  of  the  probable 
way  in  which  furs  were  introduced  into 
arms ;  (2)  as  the  coat  of  arms  is  not  to  be 
represented  in  entirety,  the  flag  must  be 
regarded  as  a  new  device,  so  it  cannot  be 
urged  in  defence  of  the  ermine  that  the  case 
is  one  of  simply  transferring  a  coat  of  arms 


to  a  banner.  Is  (2)  valid  ;  and,  if  it  is,  are 
there  any  precedents  guiding  to  a  decision  as 
regards  (1)?  In  the  flags  of  at  least  two 
French  yacht  clubs  ermine  is  represented  ; 
but  would  the  proceeding  be  permitted  by 
English  heraldry  ?  H.  H.  BRINDLEY. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — 

For  so  short  is  our  life, 

Yet  with  time  for  all  things  to  forsake  us— 

A  bitter  delusion,  a  dream  from  which  naught  cart 

awake  us 
Till  death's  dogging  footsteps  at  morn  or  at  eve 

shall  o'ertake  us. 

'Tis  so  to  live  that  when  the  sun 

Of  our  existence  ends  in  night, 
Memorials  sweet  of  duties  done 

May  shrine  our  names  in  memories  bright, 
And  the  blest  seed  we  scatter  bloom 

A  hundredfold  in  days  to  come. 

A.  ADLINGTON. 


"  HELPMATE." 

(9th  S.  ii.  105,  185,  310,  453,  496.) 
THE  discussion  on  this  word  has  been  in- 
conclusive, but  MR.  BAYNE  was  quite  right 
in  pronouncing  helpmeet  absurd — an  opinion 
shared  by  the  editor  of  the  '  Century  Diction- 
ary '  in  the  same  words,  and  echoed,  so  to  say, 
by  Mr.  Fitzedward  Hall  in  the  word  "  inde- 
fensible." It  is  perhaps  the  most  anomalously 
constructed  word  in  the  language.  Were  it  a 
legitimate  compound,  it  should  admit  replace- 
ment by  hdpfit.  But  the  fact  is  that  meet, 
like/^,  in  such  a  position  is  meaningless,  the 
only  justification  of  "help  meet"  in  Genesis 
ii.  18  being  the  complementary  words  "for 
him."  The  notion  that  helpmeet  is  directly 
formed  from  the  Biblical  phrase  is  incredible. 
The  obvious  and  natural  shortening  of  that 
phrase  for  every-day  use  is  "  meet  help  ";  and 
any  of  your  correspondents  who  had  read  Dr. 
Smythe  Palmer's  article  on  helpmeet  in  his 
'  Folk  Etymology '  would  have  seen  that  there 
is  old  authority  for  "meet  helper"  (William 
Strode,  1636)  and  "  meet-help  "  (Bishop  Sprat, 
1692).  To  these  I  am  enabled  to  add  Milton 
(1643),  who  uses  "meet  help"  twice  on  p.  28 
of  his  pamphlet  on  '  Divorce  ':  "This pro- 
mise of  God  to  make  a  meet  help This  clause 

of  being  a  meet  help  would  shew  it  self  so 
necessary,"  &c.  (The  italics  are  Milton's.) 
C.  C.  B.'s  supposition  (9th  S.  ii.  185)  that  help- 
meet is  older  than  helpmate  is  not  borne  out 
by  our  present  knowledge.  An  example  of 
the  latter  word  from  'Robinson  Crusoe'  is 
given  in  Latham's  Johnson  ;  and  Dr.  Palmer 
cites  from  Fitzedward  Hall's  'Modern  Eng- 
lish '  several  early  authorities  (including  Mrs. 
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( 'entlivre,  Foote,  and  Col  man)  for  helpmate, 
vhich  he,  as  well  as  Mr.  Hall,  calls  "the 
classical  word."  On  the  other  hand,  except- 
i  ig  the  spurious  example  from  Milton  to  be 
]  oticed  in  the  sequel,  the  earliest  authority 
for  helpmeet,  as  a  true  compound  with  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable,  is  perhaps  not 
i  if ty  years  old.  This  would  show  that  Words- 
worth used  helpmate*  in  1800,  the  date  of  his 
'  Michael,'  while  the  other  word  was  infuturo; 
;md  perhaps  it  was  still  awaiting  invention 
when  Mrs.  Browning  wrote  : — 

You  want  a  helpmate,  not  a  mistress,  sir ; 

A  wife  to  help  your  ends,  in  her  no  end. 

'  Aurora  Leigh,'  ii.  401. 

Prof.  Skeat  assumes  that  "helpmate  is  a 
coinage  due  to  a  mistaken  notion  of  the 
phrase 'an  help  meet,'"  and  quotes  in  illus- 
tration a  passage  from  Archbishop  Sharp's 
sermons  in  which  the  archbishop  says  of  Eve 
that  God  "  created  her  that  she  might  be  a 
help-mate  for  the  man"  ('Works,'  vol.  iv. 
ser.  12).  It  is  a  pity  Prof.  Skeat  does  not 
inform  us  what,  according  to  his  view,  the 
"  mistaken  notion  "  was.  For  if  he  imputes 
the  coinage  to  the  archbishop,  it  is  hard  to 
conceive  how  a  divine  of  his  culturet  could 
blunder  the  meaning  of  two  words  so  common 
and  so  accordant  with  the  literary  style  of 
the  period,  and  still  harder  to  conjecture 
what  could  prompt  him  to  change  meet  to 
mate,  seeing  that  he  was  not  a  native  of  the 
Emerald  Isle,  who  would  habitually  pronounce 
"  help  meet "  as  "  help  mate,"  and  considering 
that  even  then  his  pronunciation  would  not 
prejudice  his  spelling.  Prof.  Skeat,  of  course, 
will  not  admit  confusion,  as  that  would  upset 
his  hypothesis.  But  one  assumption  is  as 
good  as  another,  and  I  assume  that  the  arch- 
bishop, clothing  the  passage  of  Scripture  in 
his  own  phraseology,  used  an  expression 
already  current. 

There  is  evidence,  too,  in  support  of  an 
independent  formation  of  helpmate.  It  will 
not,  I  presume,  be  pretended  that  helpfellow 
could  be  due  to  a  "  mistaken  notion "  of  a 
Scriptural  phrase.  I  proceed,  therefore,  to 
add  that  Nicholas  Udall  designates  Timothy 
"  an  helpefellowe  of  our  office  "  (1  Thess.  iii.  2), 
where  I  find  in  a  1599  Bible  "our  labour 
fellow  in  the  Gospell  of  Christ,"  and  in  the 
original  o-wepyos  (rendered  "  helpmate "  in 
Major's  translation  of  Schrevelius's '  Lexicon') 
TOV  0cov  6  v  TW  €uayyeA./w.  Now  helpmate  is 
as  intelligible  'as  helpfeltow  on  C.  C.  B.'s  own 

*  Wordsworth,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott  ('Guy 
Mannering,'  xliv.),  applies  the  term  also  to  the 
husband  ('Excursion,  bks.  i.  and  v.). 

t  See  his  life  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy.3 


showing,  for,  says  he,  "  a  mate  is a  fellow." 

I  contend  that  helpmate  is  merely  a  variant  of 
helpfellow,  as  "bedmate"  is  of  "bedfellow," 
"schoolmate"  of  "schoolfellow,"  or  "play- 
mate" of  "playfellow."  But  whether  help- 
mate owe  its  origin  to  the  phrase  of  Genesis 
or  not — a  question  we  shall  have  better  means 
of  deciding  when  the  next  H  section  of  the 
'  Historical  English  Dictionary '  appears* — I 
hold,  with  Dr.  Palmer,  that  helpmeet  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  helpmate,  due  to  crotchety  ideas 
about  the  phrase  of  Genesis.  Mr.  Fitz- 
edward  Hall,  it  is  true,  notes  ('  Modern  Eng- 
lish,' p.  367)  that  there  is  an  example  of 
"help-meet"  with  hyphen  in  the  1738  and 
1753  editions  of  Milton's  'Prose  Works' 
(treatise  on  '  Divorce,'  bk.  i.  chap,  ii.)  ;  but  as 
"  help  meet "  without  hyphen  is,  he  adds,  the 
reading  of  the  1698  edition,  the  hyphen  was 
evidently  foisted  in  by  the  printers  in  as- 
similation of  the  phrase  to  the  familiar  com- 
pound "  help-mate,"  as  then  printed,  so  that 
it  does  not  disturb  Dr.  Palmer's  theory. 

This  corruption  of  Milton's  text  deserves 
a  few  words  of  elucidation.  His  'Divorce' 
treatise  contains  "help  meet"  only  as  a 
Scriptural  phrase  with  the  complementary 
words  "  for  him  "  or  (as  in  one  place)  "  for 
man,"  occurring  for  the  first  time  at  p.  6  of 

the  1643  edition:  " I  will  make  him  a 

help  meet  for  him."  Here  and  everywhere 
else  the  1738  edition  prints  "help-meet" 
(vol.  i.  p.  170  et  passim) ;  and  on  p.  194  there 
are  four  instances  of  "meet  help,"  with  a 
quotation,  or  rather  misquotation,  of  Gen.  ii. 
20,  "there  was  not  yet  found  an  help-meet  for 
Man,"  sandwiched  between  the  first  two. 
These  examples  of  "help-meet "show confusion 
with  "  help-mate,"  but  those  of  "  helpmeet "  in 
the  present  century  are  founded  on  the  idea 
that  "  helpmate  "  is  a  blunder.  So  little  was 
Milton  under  a  "mistaken  notion"  that  he 
alternates  "  fit  help  "  with  "  meet  help  "  (ibid., 
pp.  171,  173);  compare  also  'Paradise  Lost,' 
viii.  449  :— 

What  next  I  bring  shall  please  thee,  be  assured ; 

Thy  likeness,  thy  fit  help. 

F.  ADAMS. 

Helpmate  is  rather  a  favourite  word  with  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who  fails,  however,  to  restrict 
it  to  the  use  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
valued  correspondent  C.  C.  B.,  it  alone 
applies.  The  following  extract  from  'The 
Fortunes  of  Nigel,'  chap,  viii.,  in  which  Ben- 
jamin Suddlechop  interrupts  his  wife  while 

*  Since  the  composition  of  this  article  the  section 
has  been  published,  convicting  me  of  error  in  my 
observations  above  on  the  age  of  helpmeet,  and  so 
invalidating  any  conclusions  therefrom. 
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contemplating  the  preparation  of  his  well- 
earned  supper,  affords  an  instance  of  the 
employment  of  the  word  in  the  sense  of 
husband : — 

"  'Why,  Dame  Ursley— why,  wife,  I  say— why, 
dame— why,  love,  you  are  wanted  more  than  a  strop 
for  a  dull  razor— why,  dame — ' 

'"I  would  some  one  would  draw  the  razor  across 
thy  windpipe,  thou  bawling  ass  ! '  said  the  dame  to 
herself,  in  the  first  moment  of  irritation  against  her 
clamorous  helpmate." 

I  venture  to  think,  with  deference  to  C.  C.  B., 
that  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  and  many 
other  standard  writers  have  used  this  word 
because  it  is  sound  English,  which  "  help- 
meet "  certainly  is  not.  Newman  may  have 
used  it;  but  the  most  illustrious  writers 
occasionally  trip,  and  nothing  can  get  over 
the  fact  that  "helpmeet"  is  based  upon  a 
misconception  of  Gen.  ii.  18,  which  distinctly 
places  woman,  relatively  to  man,  in  a  position 
not  covered  entirely  by  the  signification 
which  we  moderns  attach  to  "  helpmate." 
W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

45,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

[DR.  SPENCE  next  week.] 


MEEGATE  HALL,  NEAR  NORWICH  (9th  S.  ii. 
522).— MR.  HITCHIN-KEMP'S  remarks  on  this 
house  and  on  the  family  of  Kemp  are  very 
interesting,  but  I  think  he  must  be  wrong 
about  there  being  a  grant  of  King  John  of 
certain  lands  to  the  family.  No  earlier  origin 
for  the  family  has  ever  been  suggested  than 
one  Alan  Kemp,  of  Weston,  who  is  said  to 
have  married  Isabel,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Philip  Hastings,  who  is  said  to  have  given 
the  manor  of  Gissing  to  the  family  in  1324. 
But  even  this  seems  all  wrong,  and  the  Kemps 
are  apparently  riot  entitled  to  quarter  the 
arms  of  Hastings  at  all,  though  they  have 
done  so  for  many  generations  ;  for  they  seem 
to  have  no  descent  from  that  family,  but  to 
have  acquired  the  manor  c.  1465  by  descent 
from  a  purchaser  from  the  Hastings  family. 

This  can  be  proved  up  to  the  hilt  thus  : — 

Gissing  manor  was  held  by  the  Hastings 
family  till  1353  ('The  Book  of  Aids'  of 
20  Edward  III.,  1347,  gives  Ralph  de  Hastings 
as  then  lord),  when  it  was  sold  to  a  Thomas 
Gardiner,  of  Gissing,  whose  daughter  Joan, 
dying  s.p.  in  1400,  left  it  to  her  brother-in- 
law,  Sir  Robert  Buttevileyn,  who  had  married 
her  half-sister. 

It  remained  in  the  Buttevileyn  family  till 
1465,  when  William  Buttevileyn  (who  in 
1451-2  had  been  described  as  "  fatuus  "  in  his 
inquisition  post  mortem,  30  Henry  VI.,  vol.  iv. 
p.  150,  and  as  being  seized  of  the  manors 
of  Gissing  and  Flordon)  died,  and  the  manor 


came  through  his  sister  and  heir  Juliana,  who 
is  said  to  have  married  Robert  Duke,  of 
Brampton,  as  shown  on  the  second  generation 
of  the  usually  accepted  pedigree,  though  the 
date  is  utterly  wrong,  for  he  did  not  get 
Gissing  till  about  1465,  and  not  1324.  His 
daughter,  Alice  Duke,  married  John  Kemp, 
and  so  brought  Gissing  manor  for  the  first 
time  into  the  Kemp  family. 

I  am  unable  to  trace  Isabel  Hastings  and 
her  father  Philip.  They  are,  I  fear,  two  of 
the  many  ghosts  who  stray  through  so  many 
Elizabethan  pedigrees. 

The  name  of  Kemp  is  a  very  common  one 
in  Norfolk,  and  was  borne  by  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  people,  e.g.,  William  Kempe,  in 
17  Edward  III.,  was  a  bondsman  (nativus}  of 
John  de  Shelton  in  Haveringlond  (Anct.  Ch. 
A.  2754).  WALTER  RYE. 

Frognal  House,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

PRIME  MINISTER  (8th  S.  x.  357,  438 ;  xi.  69, 
151,  510  •  xii.  55,  431  ;  9th  S.  ii.  99  ;  iii.  15).— 
This  form  appears  to  be  much  older  than  the 
synonym  "Premier."  The  following,  from  Mr. 
John  Morley's  'Walpole'  (pp.  161-2),  seems 
to  show  this  clearly : — 

"  The  earliest  instance  in  which  I  have  found  the 
head  of  the  government  designated  as  the  Premier 
is  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  from 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  in  1746,  though  in 
Johnson's  'Dictionary,'  published  nine  years  later, 

'  premier'  still  only  figures  as  an  adjective On 

the  other  hand,  in  a  debate  so  late  as  1761,  George 
Grenville  declared  that  Prime  Minister  is  an  odious 
title,  and  he  was  sorry  that  it  was  now  deemed  an 
essential  part  of  the  constitution.  Lord  North  is 
said  never  to  have  allowed  himself  in  his  own  family 
to  be  called  Prime  Minister." 

The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  spoke  of 
the  "Premier  Minister,"  but  never  of  the 
"Premier."  GEORGE  MARSHALL. 

Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. 

'  MORE  HINTS  ON  ETIQUETTE  '  (9th  S.  ii. 
267).— MR.  HAMILTON  will  pardon  me,  I  am 
sure,  for  saying  that  I  am  afraid  the  data  he 
has  placed  before  us  for  his  ascription  of  this 
book  to  Thackeray  cannot  be  fully  accepted 
as  conclusive.  In  1837  '  My  Book ;  or,  the 
Anatomy  of  Conduct,'  was  published.  The 
writer,  John  H.  Shelton,  had  been  a  woollen- 
draper  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Regent  Street, 
W.  He  had  become  possessed  of  the  fixed 
idea  that  he  was  destined  to  be  the  instructor 
of  mankind  in  the  true  art  of  etiquette.  The 
little  volume  fell  in  the  way  of  Thackeray,  and 
he  undertook  the  task  of  reviewing  it  for 
Eraser's  Magazine.  Thackeray  was  of  the 
opinion  that  his  work  would  be  more  pungent 
if  he  wrote  in  the  character  of  a  footman. 
The  review  took  the-  form  of  a  letter 
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from  Charles  Yellowplush,  Esq.,  containing 
"Fashionablefax  and  politeanny  goats,"  dated 
from  "  No.  —  Grosvenor  Square  (N.B. — Hairy 
Bell),"  and  addressed  to  Oliver  Yorke,  the 
well-known  pseudonym  of  the  editor  of  Fraser. 
The  footman  who  reviewed  the  fashionable 
world  achieved  a  great  success,  and  Charles 
Yellowplush,  Esq.,  was  requested  to  extend 
his  comments  upon  society  and  books,  and  in 
January,  1838,  'The  Yellowplush  Papers' 
were  commenced  (vide  '  Thackerayana,'  first 
edition,  p.  133,  Chatto  &  Windus,  1875). 
Under  these  circumstances  I  am  induced  to 
inquire  if  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
Thackeray  not  only  wrote  '  The  Yellowplush 
Papers,'  but  also,  "early  in  1838,"  'More 
Hints  on  Etiquette.'  I  venture  to  doubt  the 
achievement.  With  reference  to  MR.  HAMIL- 
TON'S other  suggestion,  that  "  it  is  doubtful 
whether  at  that  date  [?  1838]  Dickens  was 
personally  acquainted  with  Cruikshank,"  I 
request  permission  to  say  that  '  Sketches  by 
Boz'  came  forth  in  1836,  and  in  the  preface 
Dickens  spoke  of  the  "  nervousness  he  should 
have  had  in  Arenturing  alone  before  the  public, 
and  of  his  delight  in  getting  the  help  of 
Cruikshank"  (vide  'Life  of  Dickens,'  by 
J.  Forster,  vol.  i.  p.  92).  And,  moreover,  I 
beg  to  direct  the  attention  of  your  correspond- 
ent to  the  fact  that  even  in  those  early  days 
— 1837-8 — Dickens  entertained  a  true  regard 
for,  and  a  high  opinion  of,  the  original  genius 
of  George  Cruikshank.  (In  the  letter  in  which 
he  suggested  to  the  artist  the  redesigning 
of  the  plate  of  "Kose  Maylie  and  Oliver," 
Dickens  wrote,  "You  know  me  too  well  to 
feel  hurt  by  this  enquiry,  and  with  equal 

confidence  iri  you "     Vide  'Life,'  vol.  ii. 

p.  321.)  Therefore  I  am  constrained  to  remark, 
in  conclusion,  that  it  is  hardly  believable  that 
there  was  no  friendship  between  the  author 
of  and  the  distinguished  artist  who  so  graphic- 
ally illustrated  'Sketches  by  Boz'  in  1836, 
and  'The  Adventures  of  Oliver  Twist'  in 
1838.  HENRY  GERALD  HOPE. 

Elms  Road,  S.W. 

MODERN  CHANGES  OF  NAME  (9th  S.  ii.  225). — 
Here  we  find  Hathaway  compared  to  Hollo- 
way.  Are  we  to  take  this  as  an  etymological 
suggestion  or  merely  a  substitution  or  cor- 
ruption ?  Hathaway  in  many  forms  is  very 
common,  and  has  been  freely  discussed.  Is 
its  meaning  clearly  known  ?  A.  H. 

BOOK  TERMS  (8th  S.  ix.  341  ;  x.  400 ;  9th  S. 
ii.  322.  521).— I  cannot  share  MR.  K.  THOMAS'S 
liking  for  that  "nice-sounding  word  ananym" 
for  two  reasons,  (1)  because  it  is  too  like 
anonym  to  be-  practically  of  any  use,  and 
(2)  because  it  seems  to  have  been  invented 


by  some  person  who  knew  no  Greek.  If  it 
had  been  correctly  formed,  so  as  to  repre- 
sent the  sense  attributed  to  it  by  MR. 
THOMAS,  it  would  have  been  spelt  pre- 
cisely as  the  other  word,  anonym,  to  which 
MR.  THOMAS  prefers  it.  This  accounts  pro- 
bably for  the  non-appearance  of  ananym  in 
dictionaries.  Hoyle  was  "made  familiar  by 
Eidrah  (not  Eidrak)  Trebor,"  1830. 

JULIAN  MARSHALL. 

The  Spectator  for  10  Dec.,  1898,  in  noticing 
a  paper  by  "  Diplomaticus  "  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review,  says  that  "  it  is  no  slight  achievement 
to  earn  the  praise  of  a  pseudonymous  maga- 
zine critic."  But,  supposing  the  writer  of  the 
article  is  a  diplomat  oy  profession,  can  his 
nom  de  guerre  be  strictly  styled  a  pseudonym  ? 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  under  what  category 
MR.  THOMAS  would  be  inclined  to  place  such 
signatures  as  "  A  Hertfordshire  Incumbent," 
and  others  which,  though  anonymous  so  far 
as  the  writer's  name  is  concealed,  denote  his 
calling  or  position  in  life,  and  may  therefore 
lead  to  his  identification.  It  seems  to  me  that 
neither  anonym,  nor  pseudonym  exactly  meets 
these  cases,  and  in  the  interests  of  scientific 
bibliography  perhaps  MR.  THOMAS  will  be 
good  enough  to  favour  the  readers  of  'N.&Q.' 
with  his  views  on  the  subject. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

45,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

EPITAPHS  (9th  S.  ii.  306,  536).— On  the  tomb- 
stone of  one  of  my  forefathers  in  Hickling 
Churchyard,  Notts,  are  the  following  lines 
(quoted  from  memory) : — 
Life  is  a  City  full  of  crooked  streets, 
Death  is  ye  Market-place  where  all  men  meets ; 
If  Health  were  Marchandise  yL  men  could  buy, 
Ye  rich  would  mostly  live,  ye  poor  men  die. 
Do  they  occur  elsewhere?  and  is  it  known 
who  wrote  them  ?  C.  C.  B. 

[With  slight  variations,  this  epitaph  is  of  frequent 


occurrence.! 


"HULLABALOO"  (9th  S.  ii.  267,  395).— The 
following  is  from  the  diary  of  Walter  Gale, 
schoolmaster,  of  Mayfield,  Sussex,  in  vol.  ix. 
'  Sussex  Archaeological  Collections': — 

"1751.  March  10. — Bein»  disappointed  of  my 
Bourn  journey,  I  set  out  for  Laughton,  and  came  to 
Whitesmith's,  where  was  a  'hurley  bolloo'  about 
Mr.  Plummer  a  having  seized  a  horse  loaded  with 
three  ankers  of  brandy." 

The  Eev.  W.  D.  Parish  in  his  'Dictionary 
of  the  Sussex  Dialect '  gives  "  Hurley-bulloo, 
a  disturbance."  JAS.  B.  MORRIS. 

Eastbourne. 

"CEILING"  OR  "CIELING"  (9th  S.  ii.  284).— 
The  late  Frederick  Pepys  Cockerell,  architect, 
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invariably  used  the  spelling  "cieling."  It 
mav  have  been  handed  down  from  his  grand- 
father, an  architect,  through  Prof,  Cockerell ; 
but  this  is  purely  conjecture  on  ray  part. 

MARKEN. 

I  have  noticed  in  old  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth century  papers  ei  is  often  ie  in  such 
words  B&feild  for  field.  E,  E.  THOYTS. 

SWEATING-PITS  IN  IRELAND  (9th  S.  ii.  107, 
157,  271).— Allow  me  to  draw  the  attention  of 
your  corresponden  ts  who  have  written  on  this 
subject  to  the  account  given  in  Du  Chaillu's 
'Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,'  vol.  ii.  p.  206 
et  seq.,  of  a  curious  custom  prevalent  at  the 
present  time  in  Norway  and  of  a  similar 
nature.  The  whole  account  is  too  long  for 
quotation,  but  a  few  lines  from  it  may  interest 
your  readers.  It  is  said  "travellers  see 
strange  things  ":— 

"  One  of  the  most  characteristic  institutions  of 
the  country  is  the  Sauna  (bath-house),  called  Bad- 
fttuf/a  in  Swedish.  It  is  a  small  log-house,  built  very 
tight,  with  no  windows,  having  a  single  aperture 
above  to  let  the  smoke  out ;  in  the  centre  is  an 
oven-like  structure  built  of  loose  stones,  under 
which  a  fire  is  kept  burning  till  they  are  very  hot ; 
then  the  fire  is  extinguished,  and  the  women  clean 
the  place  thoroughly  of  ashes  and  soot,  the  smoke- 
hole  having  been  in  the  meantime  closed.  A  large 
vessel  filled  with  water  is  placed  within ;  a  number 
of  slender  twigs,  generally  of  young  birch-trees,  are 
put  into  it,  to  be  used  as  switches.  The  bath-house 
stands  by  itself,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  other 
buildings,  for  safety  in  case  it  should  take  fire. 
Every  Saturday  evening,  summer  and  winter,  all 
over  that  northern  country  smoke  is  seen  issuing 
from  these  structures.  It  is  the  invariable  custom 
for  all  the  household,  on  that  day,  to  take  a  bath, 
for  the  work  of  the  week  is  ended,  and  the  beginning 
of  Sunday  has  come.  After  washing,  all  put  on  clean 
linen  and  their  best  clothes."— Chap.  xvii. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

I  conceive  that  a  reference  to  the  prevalent 
belief  in  an  earth  cure  for  rheumatism  and 
the  presence  of  numerous  of  these  excavations 
— or  structures  —in  Ireland  is  apparent  in  the 
last  line  of  the  ballad,  popular  among  the 
Hibernian  lower  class  during  the  last  century, 
commencing  with  the  quatrian  : — 
The  night  before  Larry  was  stretched  [slang  for 

The  boys  they  all  paid  him  a  visit ; 
A  mouthful  of  grub  too  they  fetched, 
They  'd  have  sweated  [pawned]  their  duds  [clothes] 

Each  stanza  of  eight  lines  ends,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  with  an  extra  line,  by  no  means 
superfluous,  since  it  adds  emphasis  to  the 
preceding  verse. 

The  company  arrive  to  condole  and  (more 
Hibernico)  to  carouse  with  the  convict  in  the 


condemned  cell.  Such  convivialities  were  con- 
ceded to  the  doomed  in  Ireland  in  those  days. 
They  not  only  bring  food  with  them,  but  an 
ample  supply  of  the  indispensable  "craytur." 
The  result,  as  might  be  foreseen,  is  that  the 
visitors  pass  from  the  jovial  to  the  quarrel- 
some stage,  and  "  a  row  royal,"  ending  in  a 
fight,  ensues.  When  peace  is  at  length  re- 
stored, they  take  an  affectionate  farewell  of 
their  moribund  friend,  and,  in  anticipation 
of  the  almost  immediately  impending  com- 
mittal of  his  body  to  the  grave,  "earth  to 
earth,"  the  final  supernumerary  line  informs 
us  (italics  mine)  that 

they  leave  him  to  take  a  ground  sweat. 

NEMO. 
Temple. 

WILLIAM  PRYNN  (9th  S.  ii.  288,  336,  496; 
iii.  14).— My  attention  has  been  called  to  a 
note  in  *N.  &  Q.'  in  which  I  am  mentioned  as 
the  President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  and  to  a  note  of  correction  from 
MR.  BENJAMIN  WALKER,  A.R.I.B.A.,  at  the 
last  reference.  I  need  hardly  say  that  had  I 
known  of  the  mistake,  I  should  have  at  once 
asked  you  to  correct  it,  and  claimed  the  right 
and  honoured  title — President  of  the  Architec- 
tural Association.  MR.  WALKER  is  quite 
right  in  stating  that  the  R.I.B.A.  and  A.A. 
are  quite  different  bodies,  but  he  is  entirely 
wrong  in  adding  that  "the  active  members 
of  the  latter  body  are  for  the  most  part  pupils 
and  junior  assistants." 

The  Architectural  Association,  which  is  the 
chief  architectural  educating  body  in  the 
country,  consists  of  some  thirteen  hundred 
members,  of  whom,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
smaller  proportion  are  assistants  and  students. 
As  regards  its  "  active  members  " — if  it  is  to 
the  officers  and  council  that  MR.  WALKER 
refers — nearly  all  are  representative  men  in 
practice,  who  give  their  valued  services 
voluntarily  in  the  cause  of  furthering  archi- 
tectural education.  As  I  write  this  simply 
to  correct  two  mistaken  statements,  I  will 
only  add  that  if  MR.  WALKER  will  kindly 
take  the  trouble  to  refer  to  the  list  of  past 
presidents,  he  will  see  that  there  are  several 
names  that  have  some  claim  to  be  well  known 
in  the  profession,  and,  I  may  add,  all  at  the 
time  of  their  election  have  been  men  of  large 
experience  and  many  years  in  practice. 
GEO.  H.  FELLOWES  PRYNNE,  F.E.I.B.A. 

6,  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  Westminster,  S.W. 

HORACE  WALPOLE  AND  HIS  EDITORS  (8th  S. 
xi.  346,  492  ;  xii.  104,  290,  414,  493 ;  9th  S.  i.  91; 
ii.  75,  332,  531).— In  a  letter  addressed  to  Earl 
Harcourt,  Walpole  writes,  according  to  Cun- 
ningham's edition  (vol.  viii.  p.  405,  under  date 
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30  Aug.,  1783) :  "  Sir  Edward  [Walpole]  says 
I  shall  be  mighty  happy  with  meeting  mj 
Lord  of  Orford,  '  who  is  often  at  Nuneham 
for  Lord  Harcourt  is  very  good  to  him.'  "  Ii 
is  evident  that  Orford  here  is  a  misreading  o: 
Cunningham  for  Oxford.  The  reference  is 
undoubtedly  to  John  Butler,  Bishop  of  Oxforc 
(1777-88),  with  whom  Sir  Edward  Walpole 
was  on  friendly  terms,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  quotation  : — 

"The  Bishop  of  Oxford,  once  a  writer  in  patriol 
opposition,  wrote  t'other  clay  to  his  friend  anc 
patron,  my  brother,  that  Lord  Harcourt  had  invitee 
him  to  dinner,  treated  him  most  benignantly,  anc 
not  mentioned  a  word  of  politics ;  '  surely,'  added 
the  meek  apostle,  'if  there  were  a  toleration  oj 
patriots,  Lord  Harcourt  would  be  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  it.'  "—Letter  of  Horace  Walpole  to 
Mason,  dated  18  Aug.,  1779,  vol.  vii.  242. 

An  observation  to  the  same  effect,  addressed 
by  Horace  Walpole  to  Earl  Harcourt,  will  be 
found  on  p.  256,  vol.  vii.  On  the  other  hand, 
Horace  Walpole  always  refers  to  his  nephew 
as  Lord  Orford  (see,  for  instance,  vol.  iv.  p.  46  ; 
vol.  vi.  p.  2),  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  the  latter  ever  visited  Nuneham.  The 
proximity  of  Oxford  to  Nuneham  would,  of 
course,  account  for  Lord  Harcourt  showing 
hospitality  to  the  bishop  as  his  neighbour, 
though  they  held  (on  the  bishop's  own  show- 
ing) different  views  on  politics.  The  reference 
to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  as  my  "  Lord  of 
Oxford  "  is  quite  in  Horace  Walpole's  manner ; 
he  refers,  for  instance,  to  the  Archbishop  of 
York  as  "  my  Lord's  grace  of  York  "  (vol.  vi. 
p.  484)  and  as  "  my  Lord  of  York  "  (vol.  vii. 
p.  14),  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  as 
"  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  "  (vol.  vii.  p.  478  ; 
vol.  viii.  p.  229),  and  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely  as 
"my  Lord  of  Ely  "  (vol.  vi.  p.  316). 

In  a  letter  to  Lady  Ossory  dated  23  Sept., 
1780  (vol.  vii.  p.  440),  Walpole  writes  :  "My 
cousin  and  namesake  is  come  into  Parliament, 
which  baptizes  me  the  old  If  .  W"  This  cousin 
and  namesake  was  Horatio,  the  eldest  son  of 
Lord  Walpole  of  Wolterton,  Horace  Walpole's 
first  cousin ;  and  Cunningham  states  in  a  note 
that  he  was  "  M.P.  for  the  Walpole  constitu- 
ency of  King's  Lynn."  This  is  a  mistake. 
The  Mr.  Horatio  Walpole  alluded  to  did  enter 
Parliament  in  1780,  but  it  was  as  member  for 
Wigan,  which  he  represented  from  1780  till 
1784.  In  the  latter  year  he  became  member 
for  King's  Lynn  in  succession  to  his  uncle 
Thomas  Walpole,  who  was  re-elected  for  that 
borough  in  1780,  at  the  same  time  that  his 
nephew  became  member  for  Wigan. 

In  a  letter  to  Lady  Ossory  dated  8  June, 
1784  (vol.  viii.  p.  481),  Horace  Walpole  writes  : 
"They  [the  newspapers]  have  been  circum- 
stantial about  Lady  Walsingkam's  birthday 


clothes,  which  to  be  sure  one  is  glad  to  know, 
only  unluckily  there  is  no  such  person." 
Wright,  in  his  note  on  this  passage,  shares 
Horace  Walpole's  opinion,  and  states  that 
"Lady  Walsingham"  was  "Mrs.  Boyle  Wal- 
singham,  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Sir  Charles 
Hanbury -Williams,  Bart.,  married  to  the  Hon. 
Robert  Boyle  Walsingham."  Both  Horace 
Walpole  and  his  editor,  however,  are  mistaken 
as  to  the  non-existence  of  Lady  Walsingham. 
Strangely  enough,  at  that  particular  date 
there  were  two  Lady  Walsinghams  alive. 
Thomas  de  Grey,  second  Lord  Walsingham, 
who  succeeded  his  father  in  1781,  married  in 
1772  Augusta  Georgiana  Elizabeth  Irby,  only 
daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Boston,  and  this 
lady  survived  till  1818  (see  Collins's  and 
Debrett's  'Peerages').  Her  mother-in-law, 
Mary  Cowper,  Dowager  Lady  Walsingham, 
was  also  living,  and  died  in  1800. 

The  correspondent  to  whom  Letter  1271 
(vol.  v.  p.  315)  is  addressed  has  not  yet,  ap- 
parently, been  identified,  as  Cunningham 
leaves  the  title  blank.  The  addressee  appears 
pretty  clearly,  from  internal  evidence,  to  be 
Edward  Louisa  Mann,  elder  brother  of  Sir 
Horace  Mann.  Edward  Louisa  Mann  was 
deputy  of  Sir  Edward  and  Horace  Walpole  in 
the  Customs  Office  (see  the  '.Royal  Kalendar' 
of  this  year,  1771).  His  occupancy  of  this 
place  is  referred  to  by  Horace  Walpole  in  a 
letter  (vol.  vii.  p.  297)  of  1775,  the  year  of 

Edward  Mann's  death  :  "I  might  plead 

that  Mr.  Mann's  death  detains  me,  for  he  held 
our  place  for  Sir  Edward  and  me,  and  there 
is  much  to  settle."  Throughout  Letter  1271 
Horace  Walpole  refers  to  a  place  held  jointly 
by  himself  and  his  only  surviving  brother 
Sir  Edward  Walpole.  The  place  in  question 
is  that  of  Collector  of  the  Customs,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  Walpole's  'Account  of  his 
Conduct '  relative  to  the  places  held  by  him 
under  Government  (printed  by  Cunningham 
in  vol.  i.  p.  Ixxxiv).  The  patent  of  this  par- 
ticular office  was  twice  offered  to  him  for  his 
ife,  and  refused  by  him.  To  this  refusal  he 
^wice  refers  in  this  letter. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  letter  Walpole 
writes :  "  I  do  not  forget  my  obligations  to  you 
dear  Sir,  or  to  your  dead  brother,  whose 
memory  will  ever  be  most  dear  to  me."  This 
s,  no  doubt,  a  reference  to  Galfridus  Mann 
Edward  Mann's  younger  brother,  who  died  in 
1756,  and  for  whom  Horace  Wa^P°^e  nacl  a 
f  ery  real  regard  (see  letter  to  Sir  H.  Mann  on 
;he  death  of  Galfridus  Mann,  vol.  iii.  p.  53). 
There  seems  very  little  doubt,  therefore,  that 
;his  letter  was  addressed  to  Edward  Louisa 
Mann.  HELEN  TOYNBEE. 

Dorney  Wood,  Burnham,  Bucks. 
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'  THE  BOOK  OF  TEPHI  '  (9th  S.  ii.  509).— In 
answer  to  your  correspondent  D.  J.,  I  may 
say  that  'The  Book  of  Tephi'  is  a  mere 
romance  in  verse,  and  entirely  without  value 
to  any  person  wishing  to  arrive  at  the  truth 
as  to  the  High  Queen's  history.  As  I  found 
that  others  had  been  deceived  in  the  matter, 
I  published  last  April  a  little  book  entitled 

*  The  Light  of  the  West,'  which  will  give  some 
information  as  to  the  Irish  manuscript  evi- 
dence upon  the  subject.     Hebrew  scholars 
may  also  consult  the  *  Shallum  Doim '  and 

*  Hamuza,'  whilst  there  is  an  epitome  of  the 
inception  of  the  expedition  at  Bethlehem, 
and  its  course  en  route  for  Ireland,  in  the 
commentary  upon  Jezirah  by  Rabbi  Donolo, 
nephew  (not  brother)  of  St.  Cathal,  Arch- 
bishop of  Tarentum,   written  early  in  the 
seventh  century.  J.  A.  G. 

MIDDLESEX  (9th  S.  ii.  469,  494,  511).— It  does 
not  seem  very  clear  whether  either  "  Middlesex  " 
or  "  county  of  London  "  can  be  called  "  incor- 
rect." The  Act  of  1888says  that  a  place,  part  of 
an  administrative  county,  shall  (subject  as  in 
this  Act  mentioned)  form  part  of  that  county 
for  all  purposes,  sheriff,  lieutenant,  custos, 
justice,  militia,  coroner,  or  other  ;  but  among 
the  tilings  stated  not  to  be  affected  thereby  is 
"land  tax."  Surely  then  a  resident  pro- 
prietor of  land  at  (say)  Fulham  (or  Putney), 
who  pays  land  tax  on  such  land  as  being  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex  (or  Surrey),  is  justified 
in  describing  his  residence  as  in  that  county, 
though  for  "sheriff,  lieutenant,"  and  other 
purposes,  it  is  the  county  of  London.  I 
should  be  very  glad  if  some  legal  opinion  on 
the  subject  could  be  cited  or  obtained. 

G.  E.  C. 

NONJURORS  (9th  S.  ii.  408,  493).— French 
Prophets  appear  deservedly  to  rank  as  re- 
ligious impostors.  Dr.  D.  Hughson  published 
in  1814  "a  complete  exposure  of  their  infamous 
practices,"  in  which  he  states  that  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1706  three  French  Cevennois, 
commonly  called  Camisars,  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, and  by  their  enthusiastic  effusions, 
pretences  to  prophesying,  and  ecstatic  con- 
vulsions raised  the  curiosity  not  only  of  their 
countrymen  in  London,  but  also  of  some 
English  people.  Their  presence  and  preten- 
sions gave  offence  to  the  French  congregation 
of  the  Savoy  Chapel,  who  caused  an  investiga- 
tion to  be  made  concerning  these  prophets 
with  the  result  of  their  being  declared  im 
posters  in  an  Act  dated  2  Jan.,  1707,  and 
confirmed  by  Dr.  Compton,  Bishop  of  London 
One  of  their  assembling  places  was  in  Soho 
with  others  in  different  parts  of  London 
They  appear  to  have  been  a  medley  ol 


piritualists,  Jumpers,  and  Shakers,  with  one 
>r  two  sharp  fellows  as  principals,  who  man- 
aged to  line  their  own  pockets  with  the  gold 
of  some  of  their  credulous  followers.  Dr. 
ilughson  asserts  that  the  ruin  of  Sir  Richard 
^ulkeley,  Bart.,  was  due  to  this  fact. 

Three  of  the  Prophets  were  sentenced  to 
stand  in  the  pillory  twice,  at  Charing  Cross 
and  Royal  Exchange,  the  result  of  a  prosecu- 
tion for  disturbing  the  public  peace.  Dr. 
lughson  concludes  his  pamphlet  by  remark- 
ng  that  the  famous  William  Whiston's  Boyle 
Lectures  at  Bow  Church  inveigh  most  forcibly 
igainst  the  Prophets,  and  also  that  at  Sion 
College  Library  are  five  volumes  containing 
papers  relating  to  them. 

RICHARD  LAWSON. 

Urmston. 

[The  district  near  the  Cevennes  has,  of  course, 
jeen  fruitful  of  so-called  heresies  since  the  time  of 
;he  Albigenses.  Smiles's  '  History  of  the  Hugue- 
nots '  and  a  library  of  other  works  may  be  consulted 
concerning  the  Camisards  and  their  doings.  ] 

THE  CURSE  OF  ST.  WITHOLD  (9th  S.  ii.  509). 
— Withold  is  a  corruption  of  Vitalis^one  of 
bhe  lieutenants  of  St.  Maurice,  who,  with  the 
whole  of  their  legion,  suffered  martyrdom. 
St.  Withold  was  invoked  in  cases  of  night- 
mare. There  is  an  allusion  to  this  in  '  King 
Lear,'  III.  iv.  Gurth  probably  invokes  him 
because  he  was  a  well-known  mediaeval  saint. 
The  chronicler  Ordericus  Vitalis  took  the 
name  of  this  saint  when  he  received  the  ton- 
sure on  St.  Maurice's  Day. 

R.  M.  MARSHALL. 

21,  Magdalen  Terrace,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 

CARKEET  AND  ANDREWS  FAMILIES  (9th  S. 
ii.  508). — Samuel  Carkeet  was  a  Dissenting 
minister  at  Totness,  and  wrote  '  Gospel 
Worthiness  stated,  in  a  Sermon  preach'd  in 
Exon  at  the  Young  Men's  Lecture,  May  7, 
1719,'  'An  Essay  on  the  Conversion  of 
St.  Paul,'  &c.,  1741.  He  was  ordained  on 
19  June,  1710,  and  died  on  17  June,  1746.  He 
was  buried  at  Totness. 

EVERARD  HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

CHAUSSEY  (9fch  S.  ii.  467,  538).— At  first  sight 
it  seems  likely  enough  that  the  Chaussey 
archipelago  derives  its  name  from  the  French 
chaussee,  because  of  its  resemblance  to  a  bank, 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  great 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  configuration 
of  the  coast  in  this  part  of  France  owing  to 
the  encroachments  of  the  sea.  "  Where  rolls 
the  deep,"  a  forest  stood  as  late  as  the  eighth 
century,  and  even  nowadays  the  traces  of 
submerged  villages  are  sometimes  to  be  seen 
when  the  tide  is  low.  Again,  it  must  be  borne 
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n  mind  that  the  termination  -ey  often  stands 
or  island.  Thus  Guernsey  appears  to  mean 
: green  island"  (Groen-s-ey),  and  Jersey  is 
Derhaps  "  Caesar's  isle,"  so  that  it  may  very 
veil  be  that  the  -ey  in  Chaussey  is  not  a  cor- 
•uptiori  of  -ee.  In  'Les  Travailleurs  de  la 
Mer,'  Victor  Hugo,  in  describing  the  formid- 
ible  rocks  off  this  part  of  France,  calls  one  of 
:hem  Chouzy,  a  form  of  the  name  not  men- 
tioned by  your  correspondent. 

T.  P.  AKMSTKONG. 
Putney. 

"INTERLUNAR  CAVE"  (9th  S.  ii.  509).— Milton 
uses  this  fanciful  expression  to  depict  the 
situation  of  the  moon  when  she  is  invisible 
from  the  earth.  She  then  hides  herself,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny  ('Hist.  Nat.,'  ii.  6),  and  is 
believed  to  rest  from  her  work.  "Mensis 
exitu  latet,"  is  his  statement,  "  quum  laborare 
non  creditur."  Interlunium  is  Pliny's  word 
for  the  period  intervening  between  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  old  moon  and  the  advent  of 
the  new.  The  Latin  naturalist  also  antici- 
pates the  English  poets  in  applying  the 
epithet  "silent"  to  the  moon  when  she  is  in 
her  transition  stage.  "  Quern  diem,"  he  says, 
"alii  interlunii,  alii  silentis  lume  appellant" 
('Hist.  Nat.,'  xvi.  74).  After  all,  the  point 
is  one  that  should  cause  very  little  difficulty 
to  the  readers  of  Milton  and  Shelley. 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 

Helensburgh,  N.B. 

The  following  note  may  be  of  service  : — 

"By  an  interchange  of  metaphors  not  uncommon 
in  classical  poetry,  a  word  which  properly  applies 
only  to  sound  is  nere  applied  to  sight,  and  silent 


meaning:  the  phrase  '  silens  Luna' was  employed 
by  the  Romans  to  denote  the  moon  during  that 
period  which  elapses  between  the  disappearance  of 
the  old  moon  and  the  appearance  of  the  new.  Cf. 
Pliny,  '  Nat.  Hist.,'  i.  xvi.  39, '  Quern  diem  alii  inter- 
lunii, alii  silentis  Lunce  appellant.'  '  Interlunar 
cave '  is  simply  a  poetical  expression  for  the  moon 
in  this  eclipsed  state,  and  the  epithet  '  vacant '  is 
used  because  the  moon  is,  as  it  were,  useless  or  emit- 
ting no  light,  the  poet  remembering,  no  doubt,  the 
expression  of  Pliny,  xvi.  39,  '  Luna  ibi  vacat  apera 
et  minister io  sup.'  — '  Samson  Agonistes,'  edited  by 
J.  Churton  Collins. 

R.  M.  MARSHALL. 
21,  Magdalen  Terrace,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 

CURE  FOR  CONSUMPTION  (9th  S.  ii.  466,  515). 
— W.  C.  B.  quotes  Mrs.  Barbauld,  who  states 
the  German  doctors  sent  their  patients  into 
the  cowhouses.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
Eugene  Chavette,  in  his  witty,  though  not 
over-refined  *  Lilie,  Tutue,  Bebeth,'  burlesques 
this  regimen  in  relating  the  discovery  of  the 


Duchesse  de  Fouines  by  her  lawyer  Crochard 
in  the  establishment  of  Tante  Tutue.  The 
duchess,  after  being  ordered  by  "un  petit 
medecin  de  campagne "  to  try  existence  in 
"la  societe  des  vaches,"  falls  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  somnambulist  (Tante  Bebeth), 
who  orders  her  to  pass  her  time  in  an 
"atmosphere  saturee d emanations  trente  fois 
plus  bienfaisantes  que  celles  d'une  etable," 
with  the  result  that  she  spends  two  years  as 
deputy  dame  du  comptoir  in  "un  de  ces 
etablissements  discrets  qui  par  seance  de- 
mandent  trois  sous  au  consornmateur,"  with 
complete  success.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  if  Chavette's  satire  had  any  originality 
in  it.  W.  H.  QUARRELL. 

The  delusion  prevailed  in  France  also.  The 
adventures  of  a  young  lady  who  lodged  over 
a  cowshed  supply  the  motif  of  one  of  Madame 
de  Genlis's  juvenile  stories.  Is  there  not  a 
tradition  that  similar  good  results  were  got 
by  inhaling  the  steam  from  new  bread  1 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

LOCAL  NAMES  OF  THE  COWSLIP  (9th  S.  ii.  87, 
192,  517).— Miss  Baker  says,  in  her  'North- 
amptonshire Glossary,'  that  the  word  paigle 
is  now  seldom  used  in  this  county,  "  except  in 
the  comparison  '  as  yellow  as  a  paigle.' "  In 
this  locality  the  flowers  are  always  spoken  of 
as  cowslips.  I  cull  the  following  from  Hogg 
and  Johnson's  'Wild  Flowers  of  Great 
Britain '(1863)  :— 

"Cowslip  is  the  name  the  flower  has  borne  from 
the  earliest  Anglo-Saxon  times,  and  probably  re- 
ferred to  the  sweetness  of  its  perfume.  It  seems  to 
have  been  the  popular  nanie,  and  payel  that  adopted 
by  the  monks  and  mediciners  of  the  mediaeval  age. 
Pagellus  in  monkish  Latin,  found  in.  many  old 
charters,  signifies  a  small  country  district,  andpagel, 
its  contraction,  implied  a  little  rustic,  a  pet  name 
very  applicable  to  the  flower,  for  it  is  found  only  in 
very  open  pastures.  It  has  been  called  also  pa  Isy- 
wort,  and  for  the  same  reason  that  the  French  name 
it  herbe  de  la  parcdysie,  the  flowers  being  considered 
efficacious  against  nervous  disorders." 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

MYRMECIDES  (9th  S.  iii.  5). — The  reference  is 
to  an  ancient  sculptor  and  engraver  of  Athens 
or  Miletus,  called  Mvp/z^Kt'S^s.  He  was  cele- 
brated for  the  minuteness  of  his  work  in 
ivory,  some  of  which  was  on  so  small  a  scale 
that  it  could  hardly  be  seen  unless  placed 
upon  black  hair  (vide  Smith's  'Diet,  of  Biog.,' 
s.v.).  In  the  quotation  from  Bishop  King, 
were "  is  doubtless  the  singular  of  the  im- 
perfect subjunctive,  so  that  "some  Myrme- 
cides"  is  parallel  to  "some  mute  inglorious 
Milton  "—a  use  of  "  some  "  which,  I  am  told, 
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the  authorities  of  Victoria  Embankment 
would  probably  include  in  one  condemnation 
with  such  idioms  as  "a  friend  of  mine"  or 
"  the  committee  are  sitting." 

R.  J.  WALKER. 

The  craftsman  who  bore  this  nickname  is 
by  no  means  so  mysterious  a  person  as  MR. 
THORNTON  seems  to  imply.  The  passage  from 
Bishop  King  is  a  quotation  from  Cicero, 
'  Acad.  Prior.,'  ii.  120.  Myrmecides  constructed 
an  ivory  chariot  which  a  fly  could  cover  with 
its  wings,  and  a  ship  which  bore  the  same 
relation  to  a  bee.  See  Pliny,  '  Nat.  Hist.,'  vii. 
21.  J.  P.  GILSON. 

38,  Great  Ormond  Street,  W.C. 

MAJOR  JOHN  ANDR£  :  COL.  WILLIAMS  (9th 
S.  ii.  528).— In  1876  I  attended  a  William 
Joseph  Andre.  He  died  of  consumption  on 
21  August  of  that  year,  aged  thirty-six.  He 
was  a  nephew,  he  told  me  (probably  a  grand- 
nephew),  of  Major  John  Andre'.  He  had  been 
living  in  College  Street,  Chelsea.  I  saw  his 
son,  who  was  still  living  in  Chelsea,  as  late  as 
1883.  Both  father  and  son  were,  I  believe, 
employed  in  connexion  with  some  tennis 
club,  in  what  capacity  I  did  not  know. 

J.  FOSTER  PALMER. 

8,  Royal  Avenue,  S.W. 

PICTURE  BY  MURILLO  (9th  S.  ii.  128).— A 
condensed  account  of  the  history  of  this 
picture  'La  Vieja'  is  given  by  Curtis  in  his 
exhaustive  work  on  Velasquez  and  Murillo, 
under  No.  448  of  the  works  by  the  latter- 
artist.  W.  ROBERTS. 

Carlton  Villa,  Klea  Avenue,  Clapham. 

THEATRE  TICKETS  AND  PASSES  (9th  S.  ii.  348, 
416).— Perhaps  MR.  A.  W.  WATERS  may  like 
to  be  referred  to  the  Picture  Magazine,  vol.  iii., 
p.  148  (1894),  where  he  will  find  twenty-six 
illustrations  of  tickets  to  public  theatres  and 
other  places  of  amusement.  The  following, 
among  others,  are  given  :  Covent  Garden, 
1762  and  1817;  New  Theatre,  Covent  Garden, 
1809;  Drury  Lane,  1776  and  1790;  Theatre 
Royal,  1671, 1684,  and  1755  ;  Queen's  Theatre, 
1684  and  1695 ;  King's,  1791  ;  The  Grotto, 
1764 ;  Marybone,  1766  ;  New  Theatre,  Good- 
man's Fields  ;  Italian  Opera  Pantheon,  1790  ; 
Royal  Haymarket,  1778  ;  Cromwell's  Gardens, 
Brompton ;  Royal  Circus  ;  and  Ranelagh 
House.  If  your  correspondent  is  unable  to 
see  this  book,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  lend 
him  my  copy.  C.  H.  C. 

South  Hackney. 

ARCHITECTURAL  NICHES  (9th  S.  ii.  409 ;  iii. 
32).— My  thanks  are  due  to  two  of  your 
correspondents,  who,  as  well  as  another 


who  wrote  to  me  direct,  suggest  that  the 
"niches  "  described  by  me  might  perhaps  be 
putlog  holes.  There  are  plenty  of  instances 
of  indubitable  putlog  holes  about  the  place, 
but  I  think  that  if  your  readers  could  see  the 
sketch  to  which  my  eyes  now  turn,  they  would 
agree  that  the  little  cavities  in  question  can 
have  served  no  such  purpose,  their  great 
number,  regularity,  and  proximity  to  each 
other  militating  against  such  a  theory.  I 
count  thirty  in  the  uppermost  row  close 
under  the  office  line.  A  course  or  two  of 
stones  lower  than  this  comes  another  row  of 
about  as  many  ;  and  there  are  seven  or  eight 
rows,  interrupted  here  and  there  by  small 
windows  (apparently  later  insertions).  The 
stones  composing  the  wall  are  of  about  the 
size  that  I  nave  ascribed  to  the  niches,  with 
now  and  again  a  large  "  riser,"  neat  ashlar 
work.  I  have  been  asked,  Might  doves  have 
been  the  intended  occupants?  these  being 
somewhat  smaller  than  pigeons  ;  but  I  think 
there  would  not  be  room  for  one  to  turn  round 
in,  leave  alone  for  two,  Avhen  nesting. 

ETHEL  LEGA-WEEKES. 

MAELSTROM  (9th  S.  ii.  285,  451).— The  book 
in  which  this  word  is  printed  maelstrom,  as  I 
observed  at  the  latter  reference,  is  Mr.  Silva 
White's  *  From  Sphinx  to  Oracle,'  just  pub- 
lished. The  blunder  is  at  p.  2. 

F.  ADAMS. 

106A,  Albany  Road,  Camberwell. 

HEBREW  NUMERALS  (9th  S.  ii.  288,  335,  436). 
— I  do  not  know  why  CANON  TAYLOR  should 
think  my  request  unreasonable.  On  such  a 
subject  his  name  is  undoubtedly  of  high 
authority  ;  but  how  can  his  statement  be 
reconciled  with  the  following,  from  Prof. 
Driver  :  "  The  supposition  that  letters  were 
used  for  numerals  in  the  sacred  [Hebrew] 
autographs  is  destitute  of  foundation  "  ? 

PERTINAX. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 
Armorial    Families.      Compiled    and    edited    by 

Arthur  Charles  Fox-Davies.     (Edinburgh,  T.  C. 

&  E.  C.  Jack.) 

THOUGH  put  forward  as  a  third  edition,  Mr.  Fox- 
Davies's  'Armorial  Families '  is  practically  a  new 
work.  It  is  thoroughly  consonant  with  his  previous 
labours,  and  it  maintains  and  defends  the  opinions 
previously  enunciated,  carrying  them  to  their  legiti- 
mate and  inevitable  conclusions.  It  is,  moreover, 
necessarily  no  less  uncompromising  and  aggressive 
than  previous  works,  and  while  wholly  defensible  in 
view  is  likely  to  create  in  many  quarters  the  maxi- 
mum of  annoyan  ce  and  controversy.  The  unpalatable 
truths  Mr.  Fox-Davies  felt  called  upon  to  advance 
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\\  )re  shown  in  his  treatment  of  Fairbairn's  '  Book 
o    Crests,'  a  book  at  its  first  appearance,  in  1859, 
p  actically  valueless,  and  now,  in  the  later  edition, 
j<  ited  by  Mr.  Fox-Davies  in  1892,  of  genuine  autho- 
:i  ,y  and   value.      From    this    he   banished    many 
h  indred  false  ascriptions.    The  delusion  still  pre- 
v  lils  that  one  not  entitled  to  a  coat  of  arms  may 
y  :t  indulge  himself  in  a  crest,  whereas  a  crest  is 
n  icessarily  a  portion  of  a  complete  heraldic  achieve- 
n  ent.    Like  supporters  in  the  present  day,  a  crest 
v  as,  and  is,  an  extra  distinction,  and  though  there 
a  -e  numerous  old  coats  without  any  crest,  there  is 
bat  a  single  instance  in  which  the  crest  is  of  more 
aicient  date  than  the  coat.     In  this  solitary  in- 
stance the  arms  were  exhibited  at  the  Visitation  of 
the  heralds.,  were  not  passed,  and  were  subsequently 
rectified,  while  the  crest  was  passed  at  the  time. 
Emboldoned  by  his  success  in  his  earlier  venture, 
Mr.  Fox-Davies  has  published  the  present  work,  in 
which  he  subjects  to  close  scrutiny  some  two  to 
three  thousand  coats.    In  his  treatment  of  these  he 
has  followed  in  part  the  system  adopted  by  Joseph 
Edmondson  in  the  'Alphabet  of  Arms'  included  in 
his  '  Complete  Body  of  Heraldry,'  1780,  a  work  in 
which  he  was  aided  by  Sir  Joseph  Ayloffe.     This 
system,  which  has  subsequently  been  employed  in 
other  treatises,  leads  Mr.  Fox-Davies  to  print  in 
roman.  text  the  arms  which  are  officially  sanctioned, 
and  in  italics  those  for  which  no  similar  authority 
exists,  some  of  them  not  seldom  boasting  no  higher 
authority  than  that  of  the  heraldic  stationer.    In 
his  present  volume  the  editor  prints  at  the  foot  of 
each  alternate   page  the   guarantee  "  that    every 
entry  not  in  italics  is  that  of  a  genuinely  armigerous 
person."     Somewhat    startling    results    naturally, 
and  even    inevitably,  attend    this   process.      Not 
seldom  the  parvenu  is  more  careful  to  have  his 
grant  secure  than  is  the  cadet  of  a  family  long 
noble.    We  can  test  only  as  regards  a  single  county, 
and  here  we  find  orthodox  arms  assigned  a  man 
who,   within  our  own  recollection,   kept  a  small 
ready-made  clothes  shop,  and  others  of  origin  no 
less  humble,  while  the  arms  are  given  in  italics  of 
the  sons  of  peers  and  others  belonging  for  genera- 
tions to  county  families.    We  are  casting  no  doubt 
upon  the  work,  but  are  simply  stating  facts.    In 
the  case  of  people  of  the  utmost  distinction,  Mr. 
Fox-Davies  employs  his  favourite  formula,   "Ar- 
morial bearings  as  used,  but  for  which  no  autho- 
rity has  been  established,  are,"  &c.    The  chief  fault 
that  has  been  found  with  the  work  is  that  it  is  not 
complete.    This  is  a  self-evident  proposition.    It  is 
difficult  to  conjecture  in  these  days  — in  which  it 
is  popularly,  but  erroneously,  supposed  that  the 
Excise  confers  by  its  receipt  of  payment  a  right  to 
wear  arms— how  many  scores  of  thousands  there 
are  by  whom  they  are  worn.    In  the  second  part  of 
his  title  the  compiler  describes  his  book  as   "a 
directory  of  -some  gentlemen  of  coat-armour,  show- 
ing which  arms  in  use  at  the  moment  are  borne 
by  legal  authority."   The  italics  are,  of  course,  ours. 
He  does  not  claim  to  have  included  the  whole  oj 
the  families  in  Shirley,  still  less  to  have  scrutinized 
every  armorial  book-plate  that  owes  its  existence  to 
the  Ex-Libris  Society.     He  insists,  however,  on  the 
fact  that  a  large  number  of  the  noble  and  gentle 
families  of  England  have  made  no  proof  of  descent 
since  the  Visitations,  and  he  holds  the  risk  of  ille- 
gitimacy too  great  for  him  to  accept  any  pedigree 
unless  it  has  properly  gone  through  the  mill.    He 
reiterates  his  assertion  that  the  work,  the  effect  o: 
which  has  been  sensible,  has  never  put  forward  a 


laim  to  completeness.  Looking  forward  as  he 
does  to  seeing  the  work  a  periodical — perhaps  even 
•L  biennial— production,  he  views  with  some  appre- 
lension  the  enormous  number  of  new  entries  which 
will  need  to  be  inserted.  No  less  modest  is  Mr. 
?ox-Davies  in  claiming  for  his  work  no  official 
authority.  He  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the  heralds 
— notably  by  Richmond  Herald  and  by  Lyon  King 
f  Arms  and  Ulster  King  of  Arms— but  for  all  that 
e  prints  he  takes  the  sole  responsibility.  The 
lutnority  of  his  work  will  not  readily.be  disputed, 
jy  those,  at  least,  whose  arms  are  given  in  roman 
text.  No  similar  work  to  this  exists  in  Britain, 
lor,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  any  other  country. 
During  the  few  years  it  has  been  before  the  public 
it  has  risen  steadily  in  public  favour,  and  as  its 
merits  are  known  it  will  continue  to  rise.  It  is  a 
handsome  work,  bristling  with  illustrations,  and 
must  form  an  indispensable  portion  of  every  heraldic 
library. 

Diary  of  Thomas  Broivn,  Writer  in  Kirlcwall, 
1675-1697.  Edited  by  A.  Francis  Steuart,  Advo- 
cate. (Kirkwall,  Peace  &  Son.) 
RATHER  dry  bones  are  those  given  us  by  Mr. 
Steuart  in  the  shape  of  the  diary  of  Thomas 
Brown,  a  "writer"  in  Kirkwall  (using  the  term 
"writer"  in  a  Scottish  sense)  concerning  whom 
next  to  nothing  is  known.  It  is  possible  for 
imagination,  or  even  for  knowledge,  to  clothe  them 
with  flesh.  Many  facts  of  interest  concerning 
Orcadian  families  and  customs  may  be  extracted. 
As  a  rule  the  interest  of  the  entries  is  purely  genea- 
logical. There  are  some  matters,  however,  of 
historical  or  general  importance,  as,  for  instance, 
the  record  how  250  "  Quhiggs  [Whigs]  taken  at 
Bothwal  Brige,"  shipped  for  "  Verginy,"  "  paroched" 
(perished)  at  or  near  the  "  Moull  head  of  Deirnes." 
Ihere  are  allusions  to  a  "batell"  between  George, 
"  alledged  Earle  of  Caithness,  with  his  men  "  and 
"Glenorkie  and  his  men."  We  hear  how  "Mr. 
Ritchard  Reidman,  a  muntebank  phisitiane,  came 
to  Kirkwall  from  Walls " ;  how  offenders  against 
morality  were  "  conveined  befoir  the  pulpit,  and 
the  like.  We  approach  Sir  Walter  Scott  when  we 
find  the  name  Halcro,  and  hear  much  of  Barkies, 
Feas,  Moncrieffes,  and  Traills.  The  little  volume 
has  much  interest  for  Scottish  genealogists  and  will 
be  welcome  to  a  wider  circle. 

The  Use  of  Sarum.    By  W.  H.  Frere,  M.A.    (Cam- 
bridge, University  Press.) 

MUCH  has  been  done  for  liturgiology  in  this  last 
decade.  Many  of  the  ancient  service-books  and 
sacramentaries  have  been  edited  by  competent 
scholars,  and  abundant  material  for  forming  some 
estimate  of  their  value  and  importance  is  now  avail- 
able. We  confess  that  to  non- liturgical  students 
it  is  difficult  to  share  the  enthusiasm  which  the 
subject  seems  to  inspire  in  those  devoted  to  it.  To 
appreciate  the  minute  niceties  of  ecclesiastical  eti- 
quette one  needs  an  unappeasable  appetite  for  small 
details,  which  to  the  exoteric  seem  absolutely 
trivial  and  insignificant.  The  average  Englishman 
knows  little  of  the  use  of  Sarum  beyond  a  passing 
reference  to  it  in  the  preface  to  his  Prayer  Book. 
If  he  wishes  to  dispel  his  ignorance  this  learned 
volume  will  largely  help  him. 

Mr.  Frere  gives  the  customs  of  Sarum  as  they  are 
set  forth  in  the  Latin  Consuetudinary  and  Custom- 
ary of  that  ancient  foundation.  The  former  of  these 
is  a  code  of  usages  and  regulations  on  which  the 
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Sarum  use  was  chiefly  founded.  The  Customary, 
which  is  supplementary  to  the  Consuetudinary  and 
follows  it  in  assigning  the  various  parts  of  the  ser- 
vice to  different  members  of  the  cathedral  body,  is 
now  printed  for  the  first  time.  In  the  judgment  of 
the  editor,  these  documents  were  probably  compiled 
and  systematized  very  early  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury 'by  Bishop  Poore,  the  founder  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral,  out  of  the  liturgical  arrangements  of  his 
famous  predecessor  Bishop  Osmund. 

Mr.  Frere  has  evidently  studied  the  MS.  sources 
of  his  treatises  with  that  extreme  accuracy  and 
conscientiousness  which  is  the  cardinal  virtue  of  a 
liturgiplogist,  and  one  not  always  exhibited  by 
some  previous  workers  in  this  particular  field. 
Some  specimens  of  the  old  musical  settings  of  the 
versicles  are  given  in  an  appendix.  The  Ordinal  of 
the  same  use,  which  is  practically  a  book  of  rubrics 
dealing  with  the  method  and  sequence  of  the  divers 
parts  of  the  service,  will  be  issued  in  a  second 
volume. 

Life  of  St.  Edmund  of  Abingdon.    By  Frances  de 

Paravicini.    (Burns  &  Gates.) 

IT  is  hard  to  notice  a  book  like  this  without  trench- 
ing on  the  (to  us)  forbidden  domain  of  theology.  It 
will  be  deemed  an  edifying  book  or  otherwise 
according  to  the  mental  predisposition  of  the 
reader.  If  he  can  bring  to  it  a  mediaeval  cast  of 
mind,  which  finds  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  a 
miraculous  order  of  things  could  and  did  prevail 
here  in  England  in  the  thirteenth  century  which 
cannot  and  does  not  prevail  in  the  nineteenth,  he 
will  think  it  profitable  reading.  It  is  the  first  step 
which  makes  the  others  possible.  An  able  man 
like  Cardinal  Newman  could  believe  that  a  peren- 
nial flow  of  medicinal  oil  exuded  from  the  relics  of  a 
St.  Walburga  ;  but  it  is  not  given  to  every  one  to 
have  a  faith  so  robust— others  might  say  a  credulity 
so  sickly. 

As  a  boy  Edmund  plighted  his  troth  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  wedded  her  by  proxy  by  placing  a  ring 
upon  the  finger  of  her  statue,  which  (as  is  customary 
in  such  cases)  forcibly  retained  the  ring,  so  that  it 
could  not  be  removed,  and  thus  his  vow  was  mani- 
festly accepted.  While  he  was  yet  a  child  the 
Saviour  appeared  to  him  in  the  fields  as  an  infant 
with  his  name  written  legibly  upon  his  brow,  and 
promised  him  that  if  he  only  would  write  the  same 
upon  his  own  forehead  every  night  he  would  never 
die  a  sudden  death.  The  "lonesome  tree"  at 
Abingdon,  preserved  by  Divine  guardians  to  this 
day,  still  marks  the  spot  of  the  holy  apparition. 
We  are  rather  shocked  to  hear  that  "  when  he  read 
in  the  Schooles  he  was  assisted  by  an  Angell  in  the 
shape  of  a  beautifull  yong  man."  Was  this  quite 
fair?  He  was  seen  to  say  his  prayers  "raised  a 
great  space  from  the  ground."  Moderns,  we  believe, 
call  this  "  levitation."  A  dark  rain-cloud  which 
threatened  an  open-air  service  at  which  St.  Edmund 
was  preaching,  and  rather  spoiled  the  congregation, 
was  the  work  of  the  devil.  It  was  dispersed  at 
once  by  the  saint,  and  not  a  single  drop  fell  upon 
those  who  sat  out  the  sermon.  His  tomb  at  Pon- 
tigny,  as  might  be  expected,  became  the  fruitful 
source  of  other  miracles. 

The  prosaic  facts  of  his  life  seem  to  be  these. 
Edmund  Rich,  born  at  Abingdon  ab9ut  1185,  was 
educated  at  Oxford  ;  became  lecturer  in  theology  at 
Paris ;  was  elevated  to  the  throne  of  Canterbury  in 
1234 ;  died  at  Soissy  in  1240 ;  and  was  canonized 
four  years  afterwards  by  Innocent  IV.  Apart  from 


polemics,  there  is  much  that  is  beautiful  and  saintly, 
if  ascetic,  in  the  devoted  life  of  the  good  archbishop. 
Miss  Paravicini  has  evidently  found  her  work  a 
labour  of  love,  and  had  no  wish  to  be  critical.  In 
collecting  her  materials  she  has  used  the  four  most 
ancient  MS.  sources  which  are  available. 

My  Horse,  my  Love.     By  Sara  Buckman-Linard. 

(Fisher  Unwin.) 

THIS  rhapsody  concerning  the  horse  reaches  us 
from  America,  and  is  supposed  to  be  inspired  by 
a  Polish  count  who  escaped  from  imprisonment 
in  Russia.  It  has  a  great  deal  to  say  that  is  sensible 
as  well  as  sentimental  concerning  the  treatment  of 
horses,  and  it  teaches  the  necessary,  and  now, 
happily,  fashionable,  lesson  of  merciful  treatment 
to  animals.  We  are  sometimes,  however,  a  little 
startled  by  some  of  its  statements.  It  supplies 
some  capital  pictures  of  animals  included  in  what 
is  called  the  "  Crabbet  Arabian  Stud." 

A  Very  Seasonable  Kalendar  for  1899  has  been 
compiled  by  Misses  Andrea  Jonsson  and  Louella  C. 
Poole,  and  issued  in  Boston,  U.S.,  from  457,  Shaw- 
mut  Avenue,  with  illustrations  by  Miss  Fannie  S. 
Montague.  It  is  wholly  Shakspearean  and  very 
interesting  to  Shakspeare  worshippers. 

WE  have  received  from  Prof.  Candy,  of  Fox  Hill, 
Norwood,  the  first  and  second  books  of  Phonetic 
Writing.  We  do  not  possess  the  type  for  giving 
his  spelling,  though  we  are  urged  to  obtain  it.  We 
content  ourselves  by  announcing  that  the  opuscules 
can  be  obtained  from  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  and 
have  nothing  more  to  say  concerning  a  plan  that  is 
wholly  outside  our  sympathies. 

THE  Guild  of  Handicraft  at  Essex  House,  401, 
Mile  End  Road,  have  purchased  the  plant  and 
presses  of  the  Kelmscott  Press,  and  have  made 
arrangements  with  members  of  the  late  William 
Morris's  staff  with  a  view  to  continue  the  fine 
traditions  which  Morris  revived.  New  type  is 
being  designed  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Ash  bee. 


jjiatitw  to 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices : — 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  Correspond- 
ents who  repeat  queries  are  requested  to  head  the 
second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

HAMILTON  ("Month").— There  is  no  known  rime 
to  this  word. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to 
"The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries '"—Advertise- 
ments and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher" — 
at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


9th  S.  III.  JAN. 
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HEPTONSTALL. 

As  the  traveller  wends  along  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Calder,  he  descries,  perched  like 
a  human  eyrie  on  the  summit  of  a  high, 
steeply  precipitous  hill,  the  village  of  Hepton- 
stall, the  tower  of  the  ancient  church  modestly 
overtopping  the  clustering  cottages.  The 
name  Heptonstall,  which  is  the  modern  ren- 
dering of  the  Saxon  Heaqh-ton-stall,  that  is, 
the  High-town-station,  admirably  designates 
this  interesting  quaint  spot.  As  a  ton  or 
town,  though  to-day  merely  a  small  village,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  Heptonstall  is  one  of 
the  oldest  in  Yorkshire.  It  has  an  antique 
history.  Here  was  a  Roman  road,  leading 
from  Cambodunum  to  Colonia  (Colne).  Here 
early  Saxon  settlers,  taking  ad  vantage  of  this 
highway  made  ready  to  their  hands,  estab- 
lished a  stall  or  station,  recognizing,  too,  the 
natural  strong  and  secure  position  on  the 
mountain  height.  The  nomenclature  of  the 
district  for  miles  around  is  unmistakably 
Saxon,  traces  of  the  older  Celt  being  exceed- 
ingly rare. 

The  glory  of  Heptonstall  is  the  old  church, 
or  rather,  it  is  sad  to  have  to  write,  the  ruins 
of  the  church.  This  church  was  dedicated  t© 
St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  one  of  the  many  illus- 


trious occupants  of  the  archiepiscopal  see  of 
Canterbury  —  a  name  invested  with  tragic 
renown.  The  church  was  probably  erected 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
As  lords  of  the  manor,  the  Earls  Warrenne, 
there  is  scarcely  a  doubt,  built  and  endowed 
this  edifice.  The  neighbouring  church  of 
Ealand  is  a  few  years  older,  and  Halifax,  of 
course,  much  older  still. 

The  architecture  of  this  church  is  very  far 
from  common.  In  its  palmiest  days  this 
ecclesiastical  edifice  was  one  of  unique  beauty. 
It  consisted  of  a  tower,  two  naves,  and  two 
chancels,  which  latter  were  entered  by  high 
arches,  together  with  north  and  south  aisles. 
The  tower  was  plain  and  massive,  surmounted 
with  an  embattled  parapet,  the  lower  part 
forming  the  vestry.  The  north  and  south 
naves  consisted  of  four  bays  each.  Four  crosses 
surmounted  the  four  gables.  Dormer  win- 
dows added  to  the  quaintness  of  the  structure. 
A  very  interesting  and  ancient  feature  Avas 
the  sancte  bellcot,  the  bell  of  which  was  rung 
when  the  celebrant  elevated  the  sacred  ele- 
ments of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  altar  there  was  a  piscina,  but  there 
is  no  trace  of  any  aumbrie,  tnough  some  anti- 
quaries maintain  there  are  indications  of  one 
still  remaining.  The  altar  was  approached 
by  steps,  being  thus  raised  above  the  level  of 
the  floor.  There  appears  to  have  been  an 
organ  in  this  church  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  additions  in  the 
way  of  lofts  were  made,  which  did  not  con- 
tribute to  the  beauty  of  the  edifice.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  we  find  there  was  a 
chantry  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  this 
chantry  possessing  lands  in  the  adjacent 
township  of  Stansfield.  A  fine  porch  still 
remains.  The  church  has  unquestionably  been 
enlarged  and  altered  at  different  periods, 
though  a  portion  of  the  original  structure  is 
still  standing. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  church  was  polluted  by  a  violent  effusion 
of  blood— "violentasanguiniseffusionenotoria 
polluta."  <  The  Archbisliop  of  York  in  1482 
issued  a  licence  for  twenty-four  days,  grant- 
ing permission  to  celebrate  Mass  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  church  in  lawfully  appointed 
places  until  such  times  as  the  church  should 
be  reconciled — "  ad  reconciliandam."  History- 
has  handed  down  no  particulars,  and  tradi- 
tion is  entirely  silent.  Had  this  sanguinary 
affair  taken  place  a  few  years  earlier,  we 
might  have  been  led  to  connect  it  with  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  conjectured  a  fierce 
encounter  between  the  partisans  of  the  rival 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  It  was  pro- 
bably a  local  clannish  feud. 
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Interments  took  place  within  the  interior 
of  the  church,  and  the  present  writer  dis- 
tinctly remembers  reading  the  poetical  name 
Christabel  carved  on  one  of  the  gravestones, 
though  long  since  obliterated.  The  register 
books  date  back  to  the  year  1593. 

The  ecclesiastical  history  of  Heptonstall 
furnishes  much  that  is  noteworthy.  There 
is  a  tradition  that  the  great  and  saintly 
Paulinus,  the  Apostle  of  the  North,  passed 

hrough  this  town  as  he  iourneyecf  from 
Dewsbury  to  Colne.  That  he  preached  at 
Dewsbury  we  know,  as  that  incident  was 
chronicled  on  an  ancient  stone  cross,  remain- 
ing to  this  day  :  "  Hie  Paulinus  predicavit  et 
celebravit."  It  is  also  a  matter  of  history  that 
Paulinus  baptized  great  numbers  of  heathen 
Saxons  in  the  river  Brun,  near  Burnley,  to 
reach  which  place,  travelling  from  Dewsbury, 
he  would  almost  certainly  have  to  pass 
through  Heptonstall.  Coming,  however,  to 
the  eighteenth  century,  we  find  ourselves  on 
surer  historic  ground.  John  Wesley,  as  great 
and  saintly  a  man  as  Paulinus,  preached 
several  times  in  the  church  of  Heptonstall, 
as  well  as  at  other  places,  in  the  open  air,  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.  He  also  laid 
the  foundation  stone  of  a  chapel  which  was 
erected  in  1764.  The  shape  is  octagonal.  The 
woodwork  of  the  roof  was  made  at  Kother- 
ham.  In  the  building  of  this  chapel  there 
appears  to  have  been  displayed  almost  an 
element  of  romance  :  women  as  well  as  men 
came  even  from  a  distance,  and  brought  their 
daily  food  with  them,  and  assisted  in  the 
erection.  The  opening  was  celebrated  by  a 
religious  service,  Charles  Wesley,  Whitefield, 
and  Grimshaw,  it  is  said,  having  been  present 
on  that  occasion.  Whitefield  on  one  occasion 
in  the  open  air  near  Heptonstall  addressed 
a  vast  multitude,  whom  he  held  spellbound 
under  his  mighty  eloquence,  and  so  musical 
and  so  deep  was  his  voice,  he  was  heard 
across  the  narrow  valley  of  Colden  by  people 
gathered  on  the  opposite  hill.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  adjacent  country  was 
studded  with  numerous  crosses,  reminding 
the  wayfarer  of  the  loftiest  verities  of  the 
Christian  faith.  We  very  widely  trace  the 
Cross  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  district. 

There  is  a  free  grammar  school,  which  has 
now  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners.  The  founder  was  the  Ilev. 
Charles  Greenwood,  a  native  of  the  parish, 
afterwards  fellow  of  University  College,  Ox- 
ford. His  will  bears  date  16  July,  1642,  in 
which  he  bequeathed  an  endowment  of  70/.  a 
year  to  the  mastership.  According  to  an  old 
deed,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury there  was  a  Cloth  Hall,  the  property  of 


John  Sunderland  of  Horshold.  There  were 
formerly  several  superior  buildings,  indicat- 
ing a  more  prosperous  state  of  things,  such 
as  Marsland  House,  the  Star  Chamber,  and 
others  of  somewhat  high-sounding  designa- 
tion. 

In  1631  Heptonstall  was  visited  by  a  terrible 
disease,  then  commonly  spoken  of  as  the 
plague.  The  parish  registers  furnish  melan- 
choly particulars  of  the  lamentable  extent  to 
which  this  malady  spread,  whole  families  hav- 
ing fallen  victims  to  this  awful  scourge.  Some 
of  the  dead  were  buried  in  their  own  houses. 
The  town  was  well-nigh  deserted,  so  terror- 
stricken  were  the  inhabitants,  and  the  town- 
gate  (town-road)  was  overgrown  with  grass. 
The  distress  was  great,  but  the  immediate 
wants  of  the  survivors  were  relieved  by  pecu- 
niary help  from  the  neighbouring  township 
of  Sowerby. 

During  the  Great  Rebellion  Heptonstall 
held  a  small  garrison  of  King  Charles's  troops, 
whilst  Halifax,  distant  eight  miles,  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  Parliamentarian  forces. 
There  is  said  to  have  been  a  skirmish  (scarcely 
a  battle)  near  this  town,  a  sword  of  the  Caro- 
lian  period  having  been  dug  up  a  few  years 
ago.  Guuhill  in  all  likelihood  perpetuates  the 
memory  of  this  encounter. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Hep- 
tonstall there  is  some  of  the  most  magnificent 
scenery  of  Yorkshire,  little  inferior  to  the 
more  widely  celebrated  Wharf edale.  Hard- 
castle  Crags  and  Colden  Glen  are  glorious 
valleys  of  woodland  and  river  and  rock  : — 

Saxosas  inter  decurrunt  flumina  valles. 
The  glamour  of  romance  half-hallows  these 
beautiful  valleys.  Mill  and  ugly  building  have 
here  and  there  marred  the  prospect ;  never- 
theless the  tourist  may  yet  wander  through 
many  a  lovely  dene  and  lonesome  dell,  regions 
of  wild  sylvan  charm,  where  nature  has 
hitherto  escaped  the  desecrating  touch  of 
modern  Vandalism— the  glamour  of  romance 
in  old-world  grey  ruin,  in  antique  quaint- 
ness  of  place-name,  in  the  far-stretching 
sweep  of  mountain  and  moor,  in  the  echo 
of  the  footsteps  of  good  and  famous  men,  in 
legends  poesy  has  loved  to  garner  into  ballad 
and  song.  F. 

JEW'S  WALK,  SYDENHAM. 
WHENEVER  I  have  had  occasion  to  drive 
through  this  charming  short  cut  from  Lower 
to  Upper  Sydenham,  I  have  always  given 
reins  to  fancy  and  sought  some  explanation 
of  the  genesis  of  the  name.  It  is  a  conun- 
drum to  me  still.  I  should,  therefore,  find 
myself  much  indebted  to  COL.  PRIDE AUX  or 
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o  any  other  student  of  the  genius  loci  who 
ould  set  niy  doubts  finally  at  rest.  I  will 
lever  believe  that  it  took  colour  from  the 
ocation  in  times  past  of  any  considerable 
xxJy  of  Hebrews  in  the  neighbourhood,  as 
uich  a  body  could  hardly  have  existed  with- 
)ut  a  "shool"  or  place  of  worship.  Much 
ess  will  I  give  credence  to  the  impression 
shat  some  wealthy  but  eccentric  Jew  was  in 
the  habit  of  frequenting  the  spot.  It  was  so 
known  long  before  the  unhappy  daughter  of 
Karl  Marx  discovered  its  beauties  and  formed 
a  pretty  nest  there  ;  while  the  only  Hebrew 
magnate  who  lived  in  the  district  at  all,  to 
my  knowledge,  was  the  late  Mr.  Bedding- 
ton,  an  orthodox  Jew,  who  would  scarcely 
have  strolled  so  far  from  his  estates  near 
Carshalton  on  the  Sabbath  day,  as  in  that 
case  he  must  have  exceeded  the  limits  of  the 
r\2V  mnn  or  "legal  Sabbath  walk."  I  have 
an  idea  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  "Joe's 
Walk."  But  who  was  Joe  ?  Was  he  a  love- 
lorn swain  whose  "  cardiac  affection "  was 
augmented  by  some  local  Lady  Vere  de 
Vere?  Was  this  thoroughfare  in  times 
bygone  the  "  private  pass  "  to  the  main  high- 
ways lying  at  right  angles  to  it,  which  this 
mysterious  Joe  kept  jealously  closed  to  the 
busy  wayfaring  public,  and  thus  earned  for 
it  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  "Jew's  Walk  "  ? 
I  dare  not  assign  so  odious  a  purpose  to 
this  spot  as  that  which  Ovid  in  book  i.  of 
his  '  Art  of  Love '  has  assigned  to  a  Eoman 
quarter  in  order  to  castigate  the  Jews. 
Dryden's  rendering  is  to  the  effect  that  they 
do 

Not  shun  the  "Jewish  Walk,"  where  the  foul  drove 
On  Sabbaths  rest  from  everything  but  love. 

Such  a  connexion  were  well-nigh  impossible 
in  the  days  when  Sydenham  must  have  been 
the  haunt  of  the  Muses,  and  its  groves  the 
resort  of  our  cultured  ancestors. 

And  here  let  me  add  a  characteristic  note 
by  Dryden  which  reproduces  his  temper 
towards  the  Jews  of  his  day.  He  writes  : — 

"The  Jews  in  Augustus's  time  had  the  free  use 
and  exercise  of  the  rites  of  their  religion,  and  were 
allowed  to  frequent  their  synagogues  without  re- 
straint. Hither,  as  now  in  London  [the  italics  are 
mine],  the  Roman  ladies  used  to  resort  out  of  curio- 
sity, and  were  mightily  taken  with  the  grandeur 
and  magnificence  of  the  priests'  vestments.  But 
Ovid  gives  us  to  understand  that  those  devout  Jews 
would  here  make  assignations  with  Roman  women 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  whence  it  was  called  the 
Jewish  Walk." 

Now  my  reading  of  the  lines  afore-cited  is 
totally  different  from  that,  and  even  Dryden, 
as  I  shall  show,  seems  to  have  recognized  the 
force  of  what  I  now  maintain.  For  I  conceive 
the  Jewish  Walk  in  Rome  was  the  mart  or 


exchange  whereto  the  Hebrew  merchants 
and  bill  -  brokers  resorted  to  meet  their 
clients,  from  which  it  was  found  impossible 
to  divorce  the  attendance  of  the  vicious  and 
the  criminal,  even  as  it  was  found  impossible 
to  exclude  the  same  classes  from  infesting  the 
aisles  and  walks  of  St.  Paul's  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  or  from  the  porticoes  of  the  Boyal 
Exchange  after  it  was  opened  by  Queen  Bess 
in  1571.  It  would  have  been  monstrous  in 
Dryden  to  have  preferred  such  a  charge 
against  the  merchants  of  his  day,  and  quite 
as  unaccountable  as  it  was  in  Ovid,  yet  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  add  a  disfigurement  to  the 
note  I  have  quoted  when  he  said  : — 

"  It  has  long  been  observed  that  if  this  version 
[viz.,  as  to  the  base  uses  of  the  Jewish  Walk] 
seems  to  bear  a  little  hard  upon  the  ancient  Jews 
[the  italics  are  mine],  it  does  not  at  all  wrong  the 
modern." 

I  dare  say  this  was  thought  very  witty  in  its 
day.  Wit  even  nowadays  is  preferred  in 
some  quarters  to  sober  truth. 

M.  L.  BRESLAR. 
Percy  House,  South  Hackney. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 
'TEMPEST,'  II.  i.  278-80.— 
Ant.  Twenty  consciences, 

That  stand  'twixt  me  and  Milan,  candied  be  they, 

And  melt,  ere  they  molest ! 

Antonio  means,  "There  are  twenty  consciences 
(of  those  high  in  state,  whom  it  was  necessary 
to  win  over)  that  stand  'twixt  me  and  '  ab- 
solute Milan,'  but  they  are  reduced  to  a 
condition  of  torpor,  and  must  become  active 
ere  they  molest  me."  In  the  word  "  candied  " 
there  is  doubtless  a  hint  as  to  the  method  of 
treatment  —  the  opposite  of  acerbity  —  by 
which  these  consciences  were  reduced  to  the 
desired  state.  EDWARD  MERTON  DEY. 

*  CORIOLANUS,'  I.  ix.  46. — 

Let  him  be  made  an  overture  for  the  wars. 
If  "  him  "  is  regarded  as  the  dative,  instead  of 
the  objective  case,  the  difficulty  in  inter- 
preting this  much-discussed  line  will,  I  think, 
disappear.  What  would  be  then  expressed 
would  be,  u  Let  an  overture  for  the  wars  be 
made  to  him,"  meaning,  "  Let  a  proposal  be 
made  to  the  parasite  with  a  view  to  engaging 
his  services  for  the  wars.  The  bribes  and 
flattery  you  offer  will  be  congenial  to  him, 
and,  when  steel  has  become  soft  as  the  silk 
he  wears,  he  will  make  your  best  soldier." 
The  words  are  spoken  witn  infinite  scorn,  and 
no  doubt  contain,  in  addition,  a  suggestion 
that  the  Eomans  would  like  to  have  a  general 
who  would  natter  them  to  their  hearts'  con- 
tent, as  a  parasite  flatters  his  patron.  The 
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word  "overture"  is  peculiarly  appropriate  in 
connexion  with  bribes  and  flattery.  Corio 
lanus  has  just  refused  what  he  regards  as  a 
bribe  to  pay  his  sword,  and,  in  the  lines 
which  immediately  precede,  has  pictured  a 
world  whose  ruling  principle  was  flattery 
"  Overture  "  (the  reading  of  the  First  Folio^ 
would  thus  appear  to  be  far  more  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  the  context  than  "coverture,' 
which  has  generally  supplanted  it  j  while 
"  armature  "  owes  its  introduction  merely  tc 
the  manifest  deficiency  of  "coverture.' 
Besides,  when  steel  has  become  soft  as  silk, 
what  need  of  either  "  coverture  "  or  "  arma- 
ture "  for  the  wars  1 

ALFRED  E.  THISELTOST. 

'  OTHELLO,'  I.  ii.  11-14  (9th  S.  ii.  402).— I  do 
not  think  it  at  all  likely  that  Shakespeare 
has  represented  lago  as  saying  anything  so 
extravagant  as  that  Brabantio's  influence  in 
the  council  was  in  potency  double  that  of 
the  Duke.  Is  it  not  much  more  probable 
that  "  double  "  is  here  used  for  "  doubly,"  an 
adjective  for  an  adverb,  so  frequent  in  Shake- 
speare, and  that  the  meaning  is  that,  com- 
pared with  that  of  any  other  member  of 
council,  Brabantio's  voice  was  doubly  poten- 
tial—equal, in  fact,  to  that  of  the  Duke  1  I 
should  read  the  lines  as  if  written  thus  : — 

Be  assured  of  this, 
That  the  magnifico  is  much  beloved, 
And  hath  in  his  effect  a  voice  potential, 
As  doubly  [potential],  as  the  Duke's. 

K.  M.  SPENCE,  D.D. 
Manse  of  Arbuthnott,  N.B. 

'  MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR  '  (9th  S.  ii.  523). 
— It  is  to  me  a  complete  puzzle  why  Shak- 
spearian  critics,  historians,  and  people  gener- 
ally will  persist  in  crediting  Prince  Henry, 
afterwards  Henry  V.,  with  the  folly  and  wild 
pranks  which  Shakspeare  attributed  to  him. 
The  only  tangible  ground  for  his  character  as 
Madcap  Harry,  as  I  believe,  was  his  once 
stopping  the  royal  mails  and  seizing  the 
money  that  was  due  to  him  as  Prince  of 
Wales,  which  was  absolutely  his  own  pro- 
perty, and  which  his  father  refused  to  yield 
to  him.  His  life  was  pure,  his  character  a 
noble  one,  and  his  idea  (a  visionary  one)  was 
to  rescue  France  from  its  state  of  utter  chaos 
so  as  to  be  free  to  lead  a  Crusade  for  the  re- 
demption of  Palestine  from  the  Moslem.  The 
character  of  Madcap  Harry  was,  as  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show  before,  drawn  from  life. 
At  the  very  time  that  Shakspeare  was  living 
in  Southwark,  Mr.  Popham,  barrister,  after- 
wards Lord  Chief  Justice,  was,  according  to 
Lord  Campbell,  actually  performing  the  very 
pranks  and  leading  the  life  attributed  to  the 


prince  who  lived  more  than  a  hundred  years 
before.  Upon  the  slender  thread  of  the  one 
actually  recorded  escapade  of  Prince  Henry, 
Shakspeare  wove  in  the  stories  of  the  disre- 
putable pranks  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  John) 
Popham's,  which  were  being  enacted  in  South- 
wark at  the  very  time,  his  reform  and 
farewell  to  his  friends  being  actual  facts. 
It  is  plain  that  the  character  of  Falstaff  was 
introduced  as  the  name  and  character  of  Sir 
John  Fastolfe  were  odious  in  the  records  of 
the  Borough  from  various  causes.  There  is 
still  less  excuse  for  the  libel  upon  the  other 
Prince  of  Wales,  Henry  Stuart.  "He  was 
high-spirited  and  inclined  to  be  wild,"  says 
your  correspondent.  Now  Prince  Henry  was 
notorious  for  the  absolute  purity  of  his  life, 
which  was  strict  even  to  the  verge  of  Puri- 
tanical austerity  ;  and  a  libel  upon  the  illus- 
trious dead,  who  cannot  answer  it,  is  to  me 
worse  than  upon  the  living. 

CHARLOTTE  G.  BOGER. 
Chart  Sutton. 

'  As  You  LIKE  IT  '  (9th  S.  ii.  204).— I  offer 
a  few  remarks  on  some  of  MR.  DEY'S  valuable 
notes. 

II.  iv.  44-58. — MR.  DEY,  as  an  American, 
may  not  be  aware  that  there  is  in  England 
a  provincial  use  of  "  mortal "  in  the  sense 
of  "extreme."  Touchstone,  I  think,  plays 
with  the  word  thus :  "  As  all  is  mortal " 
(subject  to  death)  "in  nature,  so  is  all  nature 
in  love  mortal"  (extreme)  "in  folly."  Rosa- 
lind, as  MR.  DEY  has  well  observed,  glances 
at  a  third  meaning  of  the  word  "  fatal." 

II.  iv.  46-8.— I  think  MR.  DEY'S  conjecture 
that  for  "  a-night "  we  should  read  "  a-nigh  " 
exceedingly  probable.  In  the  dark  Touch- 
stone should  not  have  seen  to  hit  the  stone. 

II.  vii.  38-42. — I  rather  think  the  meaning 
is  that,  like  stale  biscuits,  Touchstone's  brain 
bred  maggots.  E.  M.  SPENCE,  D.D. 

Manse  of  Arbuthnott,  N.B. 

'  OTHELLO,'  I.  i.  21  (5th  S.  xi.  383  ;  9th  S.  i. 
83,  283,  422,  483  ;  ii.  203,  402,  524).— In  an  old 
Latin  dictionary,  under  the  word  '  Damnum,' 
the  following  from  Ovid  is  quoted,  "  credu- 
Itas  damno  solet  esse  puellis,"  and  the  mean- 
*ng  given  is  "  to  be  hurtful  or  fatal."  Under 

Damnare'  the  following  from  Statius  is 
quoted,  "jaculo  damnare  sagittas,"  and  the 
word  damnare  is  translated  "  to  get  the  better 
of."  These  extracts  may  justify  me  in  giving 
a  meaning  to  damn  different  from  that  of 

ondemn  or  blame.  Shakspeare  was  so  proud 
of  the  little  Latin  which  he  knew  that  he 
pve  to  words  directly  or  indirectly  taken 
;rom  the  Latin  a  sense  meant  to  show  his 
knowledge  of  that  language.  For  instance, 
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in  '  Macbeth '  he  uses  the  words  "  mortified 
man  "  in  the  sense  of  corpse,  as  I  once  before 
remarked  in  *  N.  &  Q.'  I  do  not  get  any  help 
from  Johnson's  'Dictionary'  in  my  inter- 
pretation of  the  word  damn.  But  the  word  is 
used,  and  may  be  used,  with  the  meaning  "  to 
hurt  irreparably." 

On  the  impossibility  of  making  the  '  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor'  agree  with  the  other 
plays  in  which  Falstaff  or  his  companions 
appear,  the  following  may  be  said.  In 
'2  Henry  IV.,'  III.  ii.,  Shallow  and  Bar- 
dolph  do  not  know  one  another  when 
they  first  meet.  Therefore  the  time  of  the 
'  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor '  is  after  this  scene. 
In  the  '  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor '  Prince  Hal 
has  not  become  Henry  V.,  and  Falstaff  has 
not  fallen  into  disgrace.  This  is  clear  from 
two  remarks  in  the  play,  besides  that  on 
which  comment  has  been  made  lately  at 
9th  S.  ii.  523.  In  '  2  Henry  IV.,'  V.,  the  prince 
has  become  king,  and  Falstaff  is  disgraced. 
The  'Merry  Wives  of  Windsor'  then  could 
be  placed  only  between  the  third  and  fifth 
acts  of  '  2  Henry  IV.'  But  this  is  impossible 
from  the  continuity  of  action  in  that  part  of 
the  play.  It  would  be  also  impossible  that 
Mistress  Quickly  should  be  transformed  for 
a  short  time  from  a  dissolute  hostess  into  a 
respectable  housekeeper,  and  then  should 
become  a  dissolute  hostess  again.  In  several 
plays  I  remember  passages  in  which  Shak- 
speare  shows  forgetfulness  of  what  he  has 
previously  written.  But  probably  these 
passages  have  been  observed  by  others. 

E.  YARDLEY. 

May  I  remind  DR.  SPENCE  that  the  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  1  I  call  his  line 
harsh-sounding  because  my  ear  tells  me  it  is 
so.  If  to  his  ear  it  is  as  euphonious  as  Shake- 
speare's, how  can  I  prove  to  him  that  it  is  not? 
To  mine  the  lengthening  of  damn  by  the  addi- 
tion of  'd  greatly  improves  the  sound  of  the 
line,  making  the  next  accent  fall  more  natur- 
ally on  "fair";  and  "a  fair  wife"  has  a  pleasant 
sound,  whereas  "affairs  wise"  is  a  horrible 
sibilation.  DR.  SPENCE,  however,  hears  dif- 
ferently, and  so  far  as  he  is  concerned  there 
is  an  end  of  the  matter.  But  the  question 
remains,  What  sort  of  an  ear  had  Shakespeare1? 
For  my  part,  I  cannot  think  he  would  invert 
the  phrase  "  wise  in  affairs  "  except  for  some 
strong  reason,  since  the  inversion  both  ob- 
scures the  meaning  and  throws  the  sibilants 
together  at  the  end  of  the  verse.  What  reason 
could  he  have1?  DR.  SPENCE  has  not  faced 
this  question.  C.  C.  B. 

MARBLES. — With  reference  to  the  remarks 
of  MR.  THOMAS  KATCLIFFE  and  others  under 


the  heading  of  '  Pickwickian  Manners  and 
Customs  '  (see  9th  S.  ii.  315,  &c.),  perhaps  the 
"recollections"  of  an  Irish  schoolboy  about 
marbles  and  their  games  (locale  and  date, 
Belfast,  1854-8)  may  be  worth  recording  in 
'N.&Q.' 

Like  tops,  kites,  &c.,  marbles  had  their 
recognized  seasons.  I  forget  the  exact  period 
of  the  year,  but  it  commenced  in  the  spring, 
somewnere  about  Easter,  after  the  winter 
cold  had  disappeared  and  the  ground  was 
fairly  dry,  and  lasted  until  the  summer  vaca- 
tion, which  then  began  in  June. 

There  were  various  kinds  of  marbles  in 
vogue,  principally  (1)  "  Stoneys,"  apparently 
made  of  a  composition  like  a  hard  fine 
cement,  and  painted  over  with  different 
colours,  but  one  colour  only  to  a  marble ; 
(2)  "  Crockeries,"  of  crockery  ware,  slightly 

glazed,  one  side  being  generally  of  a  dark 
rown  (the  burnt  glaze)  and  the  other  the 
yellow  colour  of  the  material ;  (3)  "Clayeys," 
made  of  red  brick  clay,  commonly  unpainted ; 

(4)  "  Marble  marbles,"  out  of  white  marble ; 

(5)  "China  alleys,"  of   china   ware,    with   a 
white  glaze,  and  painted  rings  of  different 
colours,  parallel  or  at  different  angles  equa- 
torially  ;  (6)  "Glass  marbles,"  of  various  sizes 
and  descriptions. 

The  principal  games  were  two  :  "  ring  and 
taw  "  and  "  hole  and  taw,"  both  of  which  are 
so  widely  known  that  they  do  not  require 
description  here.  The  former  was  the  greater 
favourite,  and  was  nearly  always  played 
against  a  wall,*  the  ring  being  placed  at  a 
sufficient  distance  from  it,  and  the  stand 
accordingly  as  agreed  —  the  better  players 
using  a  "longer  stand."  The  last  to  play 
usually  had  the  privilege  of  settling  the 
stakes  in  the  ring.  One  particular  spot  of 
the  playground,  where  some  raised  flagging 
formed  a  "side  stand"  in  addition  to  the 
"front  stand,"  was  the  favoured  place,  and 
there  was  always  a  rush  after  school  for 
possession  of  it.  There  was  a  counterpart  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  flags,  but  not  much 
resorted  to  as  the  ground  was  inferior.  The 
other  game,  "hole  and  taw,"  was  played  on 
an  open  space,  the  holes  (three  in  a  line)  being 
from  about  six  to  twelve  feet  apart.  Three 
times  up  and  down  concluded  the  game,  which 
was  often  played  with  partners.  Sometimes 
the  "  winners  "  (those  who  had  completed  the 
course)  became  "  rovers  "  (like  croquet)  with 
killing  powers.  I  observe  that  this  game  is 


*  Sometimes  a  large  circle  was  made  in  an  open 
space,  the  circumference  forming  the  boundary  as 
well  as  the  stand,  the  ring  being  in  the  centre.  To 
win  a  stake,  the  marble  had  to  be  driven  outside  of 
the  boundary. 
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still  a  favourite  with  carmen  in  Belfast,  a 
out-of-the-way  car    stands,    and    is  usual] 
played   by  them  on  a   track    of  "petrifiec 
kidneys,"  which  increases  the  difficulty. 

One  has  a  long  memory  for  injuries,  anc 
from  getting  the  worst  of  the  bargain  in  m 
earliest  attempt  at  a  mercantile  transactio 
with  the  toy-shop  man,  I  am  able  to  reca 
the  prices.     "  Stoneys  "  and  "  crockeries,"  th 
marbles  used  for  "stakes,"  were  sold  at 
score  for  a  penny.     "Clayeys,"  being  muc 
cheaper,  were  despised  and  never  recognizec 
"  Marble  marbles  "  and  "  china  alleys  "  wer 
the  "  taws,"  the  latter  four  for  a  penny  ;  anc 
the  former,  three  for  a  "  blindfold  grab  "  ou 
of  a  large  box  in  the  shop,  or  a  halfpenny 
each  with  choice — the  red  streaked  being  th 
more  valued.    I  do  not  recollect  the  wort! 
of  the  "  glass  marbles  ";  they  were  the  newes 
inventions,  and  not  so  much  used.    Probably 
there  was  not  much  difference  in  the  price 
from  the  other  "  taws." 

At  "hole  and  taw"  a  good  well-roundec 
"crockery"  was  the  favourite  taw,  on  accoun 
of  its  larger  size,  where  weight  told  in  hitting 
At  "  ring  and  taw  "  there  was  no  restriction 
moral  or  otherwise,  as  to  the  size  of  taw ;  but 
a  small  one,  by  being  less  of  a  mark  for  an 
opponent,  was  more  patronized. 

The  only  other  game  of  marbles  practisec 
(seldom)  was  "lab"  (?  a  corruption  of  lob) 
in  which  the  marbles  were  "pitched,"  not 
"bulked,"  and  large  "crockeries,"  quite  the 
size  of  a  boy's  fist,  generally  used.  These 
large  marbles,  I  fancy,  had  some  particular 
name,  but  it  has  escaped  me.  I  believe  this 
last  game,  or  rather  mode  of  playing,  came 
more  into  vogue  after  my  time. 

Taws,  of  course,  were  more  valuable  than 
stakes,  and  when  a  boy  had  lost  all  his 
stakes  ("  skinned  "  was  the  term)  and  he  had 
no  means  of  procuring  more,  he  would  "stake 
his  taw."  By  bargain,  it  was  valued  at  so 
many  stakes,  and  one  of  his  opponents  staked 
each  time  for  the  owner,  after  losing,  who  was 
allowed  in  the  meantime  to  retain  his  taw  for 
play.  When  he  was  unfortunate,  and  all 
the  stakes  agreed  for  had  been  made,  the 
"banker"  took  possession  of  the  taw,  and  the 
loser  became  absolutely  beggared. 

I  may  add,  in  connexion  with  the  first 
game,  that  I  remember  the  use  of  two  rather 
peculiar  terms,  but  do  not  know  whether 
they  were  local  only.  The  player's  taw  was 
said  to  be  "fat"(  =  dead)  when  it  failed  to 
clear  itself  out  of  the  ring  after  knocking 
out  a  stake.  A  good  and  accurate  shooter 
was  called  a  "drop,"  evidently  because  his 
aim,  by  reason  of  the  gravelly  nature  of 
the  ground,  was  by  a  curve  in  the  air  to 


drop  or  light  cleanly  upon  the  objective, 
which  method  necessitated  an  increased  dex- 
terity, and  added  greatly  to  the  skill  of  the 
game.  A  few  boys,  out  of  the  three  hundred 
in  the  school,  were  almost  unerring  "  drops," 
even  at  a  considerable  distance ;  and  a 
"drop"  was  respected,  envied,  and  feared  by 
all  inferior  players.  J.  S.  M.  T. 

LETTEKS  FROM  ENGLISH  MINISTERS  OF  THE 
CROWN  TO  THEIR  SOVEREIGN. — The  form  of 
these  documents  is  singular,  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  when  and  why  it  was 
adopted. 

In  Lord  Ashbourne's  'Pitt,' p.  351,  is  a  letter 
to  George  III.  written  by  the  minister  in 
December,  1804,  beginning  : — 

"  Mr.  Pitt  took  the  liberty  of  stating  to  your 
Majesty,  when  he  had  last  the  honour  of  attending 
your  Majesty  at  Windsor,  his  anxious  wish,"  &c. 

Presumably  that  form  has  been  in  use  ever 
since.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  in  use  now  ;  the 
present  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons 
begins  his  nightly  report  of  the  House's  pro- 
ceedings to  the  Queen  thus  : — 

"Mr.  Balfour  presents  his  humble  duty  to  yoiir 
Vlajesty  and  begs  leave  to  say  that  he,"  &c. 

It  is  as  if  the  letters  were  written,  not  by 
the  ministers,  but  by  third  persons  who  con- 
veyed to  the  sovereign  what  the  ministers 
wished  to  say.  THORNFIELD. 

"To  RILE."- 

"  As  well  might  we  argue  that  water  is  not  water, 
Because  the  mountain  torrent  sends  down  mire,  and 
riles  the  crystal  stream."—'  History  of  the  Mor- 
mons,' London,  1852,  p.  91,  published  at  the  Ittua- 
rated  News  office. 

f  not  already  noted  in  '  N.  <fe  Q.,'  it  may  be 
iseful  to  record  this  use  of  the  word  rile,  to 
lenote  the  flooding  of  a  clear  stream  with 
mire  and  dirt.  It  occurs  in  an  encyclical 
f  the  Mormon  prophet  Joseph  Smith  to 
he  church  of  Latter -Day  Saints.  The 
pistle  is  composed  in  the  prophet's  ponder- 
us,  elaborate  style,  and  conveys  no  sugges- 
ion  of  slang.  Richardson  does  not  register 
be  word  in  the  1837  edition. 

T.  B.  WILMSHURST. 
Tunbridge  Wells. 


[This  meaning  is  familiar.     See  Stormonth's  'Dic- 
tionary,' Annandale's  '  Ogilvie,'  the  '  Century,'  Funk 
Wagnalls's,  &c.] 


THE  SO-CALLED  WILLOW  LEAVES  ON  THE 
UN. — When  a  startling  idea  is  put  forth 
nder  the  authority  of  a  name  eminent  in 
cience,  it  not  unfrequently  gets  copied  into 
)ooks  of  a  line  other  than  the  scientific,  and 
emains  there  long  after  the  idea  has  ceased 
o  possess  any  verisimilitude.  Thus  it  was 
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,'ith  the  "strange  fancy,"  as  Proctor  justly 
alls  it  (*  Old  and  New  Astronomy,'  p.  355, 
tote),  of  Sir  John  Herschel  that  the  so-called 
vlllow  leaves  of  Nasmyth  overspreading  the 
urn's  visible  surface  "are  organisms  of  some 
)eculiar  and  amazing  kind."  This  is  quoted 
;md  reflected  on  by  the  late  Dr.  Kay  in  his 
lote  on  Isaiah  vi.  2  in  the  *  Speaker's  Com- 
nentary  on  the  Bible.'  We  know  now  that 
10  such  objects  described  as  resembling 
willow  leaves  exist  on  the  general  surface  of 
the  sun.  It  is  only  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  large  spots  that  anything  of  that  shape 
can  be  perceived,  and  the  granulated  or 
mottled  appearance  over  the  general  surface 
is  probably  produced  by  ascending  and  con- 
densing currents  of  intensely  heated  matter, 
the  tops  of  which  represent  the  granules, 
whilst  the  darker  interstices  mark  the  posi- 
tions of  descending  and  cooler  currents.  (See 
Miss  Clerke's  '  History  of  Astronomy,'  third 
edition,  p.  205.)  Proctor  remarks  (in  the 
place  previously  cited)  that  "  Sir  John  Her- 
schel was  one  of  the  last  to  abandon  the 
belief  in  Nasmyth's  willow  leaves."  It  was 
in  1862  that  the  latter  described  the  appear- 
ance of  the  solar  surface  under  that  name  ; 
the  untenability  of  the  idea  was  shown  by 
Dawes  about  two  years  afterwards.  The 
"strange  fancy"  that  the  so-called  willow 
leaves  were  living  organisms  was  put  forth 
by  Sir  John  Herschel,  not  in  his  '  Outlines  of 
Astronomy,'  but  in  an  article  contributed  to 
the  first  volume  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Science,  which  appeared  early  in  1864.  Dr. 
Kay's  commentary  on  Isaiah  was  published 
in  1875,  four  years  after  Sir  John's  death. 


Blackheath. 


W.  T.  LYNN. 


OMDURMAN. — There  seems  to  be  widespread 
misapprehension  as  to  the  pronunciation  of 
this  name.  In  a  book  called  'Alfred  the 
Great,'  published  by  Arrowsmith,  it  is  made 
to  rhyme  with  Hermon.  The  Literary  World 
in  October  last  suggested  sermon  as  a  suit- 
able rhyme,  and  printed  some  verses  from  a 
correspondent  in  which  it  rhymed  with^r- 
man.  Truth,  about  the  same  time,  made  a 
similar  error  in  some  verses.  I  venture  to 
point  out  that  the  accent  should  be  upon  the 
final  syllable,  which  is  long.  The  Arabic 
spelling  will  be  found  in  Major  Wingate's 
man  in  his  book  *  Ten  Years'  Captivity  in  the 
Mahdi's  Camp.'  JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

SIR  CHARLES  SEDLEY:  VOLTAIRE.  — '  The 
Grumbler 'of  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  8vo.  1702, 
12mo.  1719,  of  which  imitations  were  produced 
at  Drury  Lane,  1754,  and  Covent  Garden, 
1773,  is  a  translation  of  'Le  Grondeur'  of 


Brueys,  played  at  the  The'atre  Fran9ais  in 
1691.  This  indebtedness  has  not,  I  fancy, 
been  previously  mentioned.  Voltaire  told  a 
friend  that  his  father  was  a  grumbler  such  as 
Grichard,  the  hero  of  '  Le  Grondeur.'  After 
having  scolded  and  thrashed  his  gardener, 
Arouet  pere  said  to  him,  "  Va-t-en,  coquin  ;  je 
souhaite  que  tu  trouves  un  maitre  aussi  pa- 
tient que  moi."  Taking  his  father  to  see  the 
piece,  Voltaire  induced  the  actor  charged 
with  the  role  of  Grichard  to  insert  these 
words.  Voltaire  added,  "  Mon  bonhomme  de 
pere  se  corrigea."  URBAN. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  infor- 
mation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  the  answers  may  be  addressed  to 
them  direct. 

OIL  PAINTING.— On  the  frame  of  an  oil 
painting  not  unlike  General  Wolfe  in  youth 
is  an  engraved  visiting  card,  "  Major-General 
Kenah,  35,  Albemarle  Street."  If  I  could  be 
put  into  communication  with  the  represen- 
tatives of  this  officer,  the  authenticity  of  the 
portrait  might  be  established.  It  is  claimed 
to  be  that  of  the  hero  of  Quebec. 

DAVID  Koss  McCoRD,  M.A.,  Q.C. 

Temple  Grove,  Montreal. 

HENRY  ALKEN.  —  Could  any  reader  of 
*N.  &  Q.'  tell  me  where  to  look  for  informa- 
tion concerning  the  birthplace,  parentage, 
and  family  life  of  the  famous  painter  of 
sporting  pictures  *?  E.  D.  C. 

[Have  you  consulted  the  '  D.N.B.'  ?] 

EDWARD  MARSH. —  He  was  elected  from 
Westminster  School  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1588.  I  should  be  glad  to  receive 
any  particulars  concerning  him. 

G.  F.  E.  B. 

FRANCIS  GIFFORD.— He  was  elected  from 
Westminster  School  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1585.  Any  information  concerning 
his  parentage  and  career  would  be  of  use. 

G.  F.  K.  B. 

SEWARDSTONE.— Can  any  one  tell  me  where 
an  estate  bearing  this  name  is  ?  I  believe  it 
is  somewhere  in  Essex,  but  in  what  part  of 
that  county  I  have  in  vain  tried  to  ascertain. 

M.A.OxoN. 

Ivy  House,  Clapham,  Bedford. 

PORTRAITS  AT  OXFORD. — Where  can  I  find 

ll,  if  not  descriptive,  lists  of  the  very  many 

portraits  in  the  various  colleges  at  Oxford? 

The  average  guide-book  is  not  a  reliable  work 

of  reference  in  such  a  matter,  and  the  so- 
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called  "histories"  of  the  various  colleges 
usually  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  por- 
traits which  adorn  various  halls,  &c. 

W.  ROBERTS. 
Carlton  Villa,  Klea  Avenue,  Clapham. 

QUEEN  MARY  TUDOR.  — Can  any  reader 
of  'N.  &  Q.'  throw  light  upon  the  origin  of 
the  fine  window  containing  a  portrait  of 
Queen  Mary,  which  is  now  exhibited  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  1  It  is  the  pro- 
perty of  Dr.  Leonard  Guthrie  and  of  Mr. 
W.  H.  Guthrie.  W.  H. 

AGAM  COLOURS. — One  of  the  East  India 
Company's  factors,  writing  from  India,  asks 
on  two  occasions,  in  1614-15,  for  kerseys,  agam 
colours — meaning,  apparently,  light  colours. 
Can  any  one  explain  the  term  ?  It  is  not  in 
the  '  Historical  English  Dictionary.' 

WILLIAM  FOSTER. 

LEWIS  CARROLL.— A  letter  from  him  ap- 
peared in  one  of  the  London  newspapers, 
some  ten  years  ago,  complaining  of  the 
annoyance  caused  to  country  playgoers  by 
the  non-appearance  of  actors  when  their 
names  were  announced  in  the  bills  for  the 
day.  A  reference  would  greatly  oblige. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

DEAD  FOLD. — This  term,  or  what  sounds 
like  it,  is  used  hereabouts  of  the  sheltered 
fold  prepared  as  lambing  quarters  for  the 
ewes.  "W  hat  does  "  dead  "  mean  in  this  case  ; 
and  is  this  the  proper  spelling  1 

C.  S.  WARD. 

Wootton  St.  Lawrence,  Basingstoke. 

"UNSPEAKABLE  TURK."— I  should  like  to 
know  the  origin  of  the  term  "  Unspeakable 
Turk."  AMERICAN  READER. 

[Was  not  the  term  first  used  by  Mr.  Gladstone?] 

JOHN  KING,  D.D.— He  was  master  of  the 
Charterhouse,  and  died  1738.  Of  what 
family  was  he?  Where  did  his  brother, 
Major  King,  reside,  whose  daughter  Mary 
married  Sir  F.  Dashwood,  Bart.  ? 

W.  L.  KING. 

York. 

CURE  BY  THE  HAND  OF  A  CORPSE.— In  a 
family  with  which  I  am  acquainted  there  is 
a  young  child  who  is  subject  to  some  form  oi 
throat  disease.  Recently  it  was  visited  by 
former  nurse,  who  was  accompanied  by  an 
old  countrywoman.  The  latter,  on  learning 
the  nature  of  the  child's  complaint,  said  to  the 
mother,  "Take  her  somewhere  where  there's  a 
corpse,  and  pass  the  hand  of  the  corpse  across 


ler  neck,  and  she  '11  be  all  right  after  that." 
[s  this  custom  known  and  practised  in  any 
part  of  England  ? 

AUTHOR  AND  NAME  OF  PLAY  WANTED.  — 
[nformation  wanted  as  to  name  of  author  and 
name  of  piece  (played  about  fifty  or  more 
years  ago)  in  which  the  following  chorus 
occurs  :  — 

Now  by  the  waving  greenwood  tree 

We  merry,  merry  archers  roam  ; 
Careless  and  jovial,  ever  free, 
We  hail  our  native  home. 

A.  W.  MALCOLMSON. 
47,  Victoria  Street,  S.  W. 

THE  VILLAGE  OF  LOGGERHEADS.  —  In  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Hall's  '  Pilgrimages  to  English  Shrines  ' 
(1850,  p.  131)  it  is  stated  that  "  in  his  youth 
Richard  Wilson  painted  for  a  rural  inn  at 
Llanverris  [sic]  a  sign  with  the  motto  'We 
three  Loggerheads  oe.'  The  village  hence 
received  the  name  of  '  Loggerheads  '  ;  it  has 
since  been  known  by  no  other."  It  is  many 
years  since  I  was  in  Llanberris,  and  I  do  not 
recollect  this  sign  there  ;  but  there  is  such  a 
sign  at  Tonbridge,  in  Kent.  The  picture 
bangs  over  the  street,  and  shows  two  grinning 
heads.  Of  course  every  passer-by  recognizes 
the  grey  old  joke.  But  is  Llanberris  known 
as  Loggerheads  ?  JAMES  HOOPER. 

Norwich. 

TREACLE  BIBLE.  —  In  our  family  Bible  of 
1568  the  word  "treacle"  is  spelt  with  an  t, 
"  triacle,"  Are  all  treacle  Bibles  so  spelt,  or 
is  it  a  mark  of  a  special  edition1?  In  the 
same  Bible  the  '  Prologue  of  Saint  Basill  the 
Great'  appears  before  the  Psalms.  Is  this 
also  common  to  Bibles  of  the  date  ;  or  is  it  an 
interpolation  1  It  is  in  the  same  print  as  the 
rest  of  the  Bible,  and  apparently  belongs  to 
the  same  period.  KATE  ST.  LEGER. 

["Treacle"  Bibles  are  of  various  dates.     Treacle, 


58,  &c.] 

YOUNIE.—  Is  not  this  a  peculiar  surname  ? 
Can  any  of  your  correspondents  give  its  deri- 
vation ?  There  is  a  family  of  the  name  in 
this  town,  Torres,  and  it  is  also  a  surname  in 
Inverness.  Mr.  McBain  in  his  'Inverness 
Names,'  published  in  1895,  places  it  among 
names  of  difficult  derivation,  and  includes 
with  it  Biscoe,  Broderick,  Bormick,  Comage, 
Couch,  Corballes,  Darksen,  Degles,  Fridge, 
Haider,  Hourie,  Latto,  Michan,  Phemister, 
Sinnott,  Skhan,  Tritschler,  and  Videon.  Can 
any  of  these  be  explained  ?  Phemister  is 
Phimister  in  Forres.  From  the  same  book  I 
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gather  Fraser  is  the  most  common  surname 
in  Inverness,  then  follow  Macdonald  and 
Mackenzie,  after  that  Mackintosh.  W.  B. 

"  T'ESQUINTE  PAS."— In  Gil  Bias  of  9  Sept., 
1898,  the  following  sentence  occurs  :  "  Tiens  ! 
Maman  m'a  dit  en  me  quittant,  'Au  revoir, 
fifille,  surtout  t'esquinte  pas.'"  Will  some 
kind  reader  oblige  with  an  English  rendering 
of  the  above  ?  I  think  "  t'esquinte  pas  "  must 
be  slang,  or  an  expression  of  modern  coinage. 

DEVA. 

CLARE  STREET. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  in  what  part  of  tne  London  of  about 
1640  Clare  Street  was,  and  what  was  the 
social  status  of  its  inhabitants  1  This  seems 
a  rather  vague  inquiry ;  but  any  information 
about  Clare  Street  would  be  valued. 

J.  W. 

MRS.  YOUNGER = JOHN  FINCH  HATTON. — 
Doran,  'Annals  of  the  Stage,' i. 404,  ed.  Lowe, 
says :  "  Mrs.  Younger,  in  middle  age,  married 
John,  brother  of  the  seventh  Earl  of  Win- 
chester." Mrs.  Younger,  born  1699,  a  sister 
of  Mrs.  Bicknell,  was  in  her  day  a  well-known 
actress,  who  retired  near  1736.  Where  can 
particulars  of  this  marriage  be  found  1 

URBAN. 

AUTHOR  WANTED.— "The  Island  on  the 
Mere.  A  Cheshire  Tale.  By  the  Author  of 
'The  Legacy  of  an  Etonian.'  Cambridge, 
1847."  8vo.  C.  W.  S. 

OLIVER  GOLDSMITH'S  'EARTH  AND  ANI- 
MATED NATURE.'  —  In  Lowndes's  '  Biblio- 
grapher's Manual '  mention  is  made  of  a 
cancelled  page  of  Goldsmith's  'Earth  and 
Animated  Nature'  (first  edition),  in  which  the 
celebrated  mathematician  Maclaurin  was 
represented  as  being  subject  to  fits  of  yawn- 
ing. Can  any  "of  your  readers  give  a  refer- 
ence ?  F.  G. 

THE  STUART  WATCH.  —  This  interesting 
Stuart  relic  was  sold  at  the  Hamilton  Palace 
sale  on  20  July,  1882  (lot  2206),  and.  was 
bought  by  the  Earl  of  Moray  for  514£.  10s.  It 
is  described  as  containing  portraits  of  the 
Stuart  family.  I  should  be  glad  of  informa- 
tion respecting  it,  stating  whose  portraits 
they  were,  and  in  what  manner. they  were 
grouped.  Has  the  watch  been  engraved  in 
any  work  that  can  be  referred  to  ? 

A.  S.  F. 

ALARIC  AND  THE  CHIEFS  OP  THE  URUA.— 
Has  the  following  striking  parallel  ever  been 
pointed  out  ?  Alaric  was  buried  in  the  bed 
of  the  river  Busento.  Gibbon,  quoting  Jor- 
nandes,  informs  us  that  the  grave  was  adorned 


with  the  "splendid  spoils  and  trophies  of 
Eome,"  and  that  the  prisoners  who  did  the 
work  were  put  to  death,  and  as  we  may 
surmise — though  we  are  not  told  this — buried 
in  companionship  with  him  ('Decline  and 
Fall,'  chap.  xxxi.). 

Commander  V.  L.  Cameron,  in  '  Across 
Africa,'  says  that  when  a  chief  of  the  Urua  is 
buried 

"the  first  proceeding  is  to  divert  the  course  of  a 
stream,  and  in  its  bed  to  dig  an  enormous  pit,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  then  covered  with  living  women. 
At  one  end  a  woman  is  placed  on  her  hands  and 
knees,  and  upon  her  back  the  dead  chief,  covered 
with  his  beads  and  other  treasures,  is  seated,  being 
supported  on  either  side  by  one  of  his  wives,  while 
his  second  wife  sits  at  his  feet.  The  earth  is  then 
shovelled  in  on  them,  and  all  the  women  are  buried 
alive,  with  the  exception  of  the  second  wife.  To 
her  custom  is  more  merciful  than  to  her  companions, 
and  grants  her  the  privilege  of  being  killed  before 
the  huge  grave  is  filled  in.  This  being  completed,  a 
number  of  male  slaves— sometimes  forty  or  fifty- 
are  slaughtered,  and  their  blood  poured  over  the 
grave ;  after  which  the  river  is  allowed  to  resume 
its  course." — Vol.  ii.  p.  110. 

Of  Rustem,  a  hero  of  Persian  romance,  we 
read,  "In  the  bed  of  the  Hilmend  his  grave 
is  shown"  (Duncker,  'Hist,  of  Antiq.,'  vol.  v. 
p.  262).  ASTARTE. 

BENEDICT  ARNOLD.  —  Is  his  burial-place 
known  ?  He  died  in  London — in  Gloucester 
Square,  I  think— 14  June,  1 801.  Could  I  find 
his  grave  I  would  have  it  photographed,  as  a 
companion  to  my  illustration  of  Andre's 
monument  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

W.  ABBATT. 

New  York. 

LADY  MAYNARD. — In  the  will  of  a  Capt. 
Philip  Garbett,  R.N.,  who  died  at  Boulogne 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  is  mentioned  a 
daughter  (daughter-in-law  ?),  Lady  Maynard. 
I  shall  be  very  grateful  for  any  information 
as  to  this  lady  and  her  family. 

H.  L.  A.  GARBETT. 

1,  Prince's  Mansions,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

"SWEEN"  OR  "SWEAN." — I  am  told  by  a 
chemist  in  business  near  Nottingham  that  he 
is  often  asked  by  women  for  diachylon  to 
"  sween "  their  milk  away,  and  he  supposes 
the  word  to  be  connected  with  "  sweal "  or 
"  swale."  Is  it  so;  and  what  is  the  derivation 
of  " sweal'"?  A  candle  "sweals"  when  it 
gutters,  and  a  girl  is  said  to  be  "swealing 
away  "  when  in  a  decline.  C.  C.  B. 

DALLAS  FAMILY. — I  should  be  glad  to 
receive  information  with  regard  to  the 
descent  of  any  existing  members  of  this 
family,  with  a  view  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
later  portion  of  the  pedigree.  PEDIGREE. 
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THE  CHARTER  RELATING  TO  ST.  PETER'S, 
WOLV  ERHAMPTON. 

(9th  S.  ii.  46,  214.) 

THIS  charter  formed  the  subject  of  a 
monograph — '  The  Charter  of  Wulf  run  to  the 
Monastery  at  Hamtun ' — which  was  published 
in  1888  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Duignan,  and  which  con- 
tained a  translation  contributed  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Stevenson,  last  year's  Sandars  Lecturer  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge  on  Old  English 
diplomata.  Mr.  Stevenson  believed  the  docu- 
ment to  be  genuine,  and  he  assigned  its 
original  to  994  He  said  (p.  7,  note  1)  that  its 
annuary  datum  DCCCCXCUI.  was  "a  mistake 
for  994,"  and  in  support  of  that  correction  he 
urged  that  "  the  seventh  indiction  [that  given 
in  the  document]  fell  in  that  year,  and  not  in 
996."  Mr.  Stevenson's  fixation  will  not  bear 
scrutiny,  and  in  assigning  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  date  of  the  document  I  shall  show  that 
he  did  not  treat  a  single  one  of  the  data 
fundamentally,  and  that  he  made  no  fewer 
than  five  computistical  mistakes. 

1.  The  data  "anno  a  passione  DCCCCXCUI." 
and  "  indictione  septima  "  are  not  absolutely 
contradictory,  and  it  is  not  right  to  assume 
that  DCCCCXCUI.  is  "  a  mistake  of  the  copyist " 
simply  because  A.D.  996  fell  in  the  ninth  indic- 
tion.   This  assumption  springs  from  the  sup- 
position that 'the  person  who  styled  himself 

"notarius Ethelredi  regis"  began  to  count 

theyearsinhisowneraofthePassioii from  A.D.I. 
This    supposition    overlooks    the  fact   that, 
according  to  some  chronographers,  the  Incar- 
nation must  be  dated  three  years  earlier  than 
Dionysius  dated  it.    (Others,  it  is  generally 
known,  confused  the  era  of  the  Passion  with 
the  era  of  the  Incarnation  ;  consequently  this 
peculiarity  in  the  charter  in  question  need 
not  trouble  us.)    A.D.I.  996  (used  a  passione} 
therefore  equals  A.D.  993,  and  in  this  year  the 
month  of  October,  in  which  the  charter  pur- 
ports to  have  been  witnessed,  actually  fell  in 
both  the  seventh  Greek  indiction  and  the 
seventh  Bedane  indiction. 

2.  It    is    obvious    that    Mr.    Stevenson's 
reason  for  correcting  the  year  ignores  the 
well-known  ambiguity  of  indictionary  data. 
Dom    Clement,    in    his     'Dissertation    sur 
les  Dates  des    Chartes  et  des  Chroniques, 
especially    warned    students   of    chronology 
that  the  indiction  is  no  safe  guide  in  deter- 
mining   the    year    of    our    Lord    when    an 
event  or  document  whose  year  we  may  have 
to  fix  is  dated  in  either  September,  October 
November,  or  December.    The  reason  is  clear 
Unless  we  know  which  class  of  indiction  is 


imployed,  all  that  the  numeral  of  the  indie- 
ion  can  teach  us  is  that  the  date  we  are 
seeking  fell  within  a  period  of  about  sixteen 
nonths  ;  that  is,  between  the  end  of  an  im- 
perial indiction  year  on  31  Aug.  in  one  year 
)f  grace  and  the  beginning  of  a  Pontifical 
ndiction  year  on  25  Dec.  in  the  next.  These 
considerations  show  that  the  original  docu- 
ment may  have  been  written  in  A.D.  993 
=  A.D.I.  996)  between  31  Aug.  and  the  end  of 
;he  year. 

3  and  4.  MR.  C.  S.  TAYLOR  remarks  (9th  S. 
i.  214):  "A  moon  which  was  twenty-two 
days  old  on  16  Oct.  [the  calendar  dates  of  the 
document]  would  have  been  new  on  24  Sept.," 
and  from  this  he  argues  that  the  golden 
number  was  III.  and  the  year  of  grace  in 
which  the  document  was  witnessed  was  1009, 
and  that  this  discrepancy  with  DCCCCXCUI. 
ntitles  us  to  regard  the  document  as  spurious. 
MR.  TAYLOR'S  computation  is  erroneous.  If 
moon  xxii.  had  fallen  on  16  Oct.  the  moon 
would  have  been  new  on  25  Sept.  But  no 
new  moon  ascended  on  this  day  in  any 
Dionysian  lunar  year,  as  may  be  seen  by  re- 
ferring to  an  ancient  lunar  calendar.  Hence, 
when  Mr.  Stevenson  equated  16  Oct.,  994, 
with  moon  xxii.  he  made  two  mistakes :  (1) 
in  994  16  Oct.  actually  fell  on  moon  viii.,  and 
(2)  while  the  Church  was  using  the  tables  of 
Dionysius  16  Oct.  never  fell  on  moon  xxii. 
A.D.  993,  however,  had  golden  number  VI.  and 
epact  25  ;  consequently,  as  the  lunar  regular 
of  October  is  16,  1  October  fell  on  moon  xi. 
(  =  25  plus  16  minus  30),  and  16  Oct.  on  moon 
xxvi.  As  the  lunar  value  does  not  agree  with 
the  calendar  date,  I  suggest  that  "  luna  xxii." 
is  a  misreading  of  "  luna  xxu.,"  and,  further, 
that  we  should  emend  these  supposititious 
figures  to  xxui. 

5.  The  data  in  the  document  run  :  "  in 
mense  Octobris,  in  dominico  die,  xvii.  kal." 
Mr.  Stevenson  believed  that  in  994  16  Oct. 
fell  on  Sunday.  In  that  year,  however,  it 
fell  on  Tuesday,  and  it  was  in  992  that  it  fell 
on  Sunday,  while  in  993  it  fell  on  Monday. 
In  the  seventh  Greek  indiction,  in  A.D.  993, 
Sunday,  moon  xxv.,  fell  on  15  Oct. — the  Ides. 
It  is  hardly  possible  that  "  xvii.  kal."  can  be  a 
scribal  error  for  "  Idibus,"  and  it  would  seem, 
on  one  hand,  that  the  Julian  calendar  date 
fits  neither  the  weekday  nor  the  lunation  ; 
while,  on  the  other,  the  year — 993  (  =  A.D.I.  996, 
used  a  passione),  the  indiction— seven,  the 
weekday— Sunday,  and  the  moon— xxy.,  are 
all  in  harmony.  The  error  or  errors  in  the 
tradition  of  the  datal  clause  should  not,  I 
think,  invalidate  the  document,  and  I  believe 
that  the  ecclesiastical  practice  of  changing 
the  Julian  and  lunar  calendar  dates  at  vespers 
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ies  at  the  root  of  our  difficulties.  If  we  sup-  to  be  supposed.  In  my  edition  of  Chaucer's 
Jose  that  the  original  deed  was  witnessed  after  'Works,' iii.  180  ('Astrolabe,'  pt.  i.  sect.  8),  we 
vespers,  and  admit  the  emendation  that  I  have  read,  "  thise  degrees  of  signes  ben  everich  of 
just  now  suggested  in  the  moon's  age,  all  the  hem  considered  of  60  minutes,  and  every 
data  are  reduced  to  harmony.  minute  of  60  secondes,  and  so  forth  into 

For  these  reasons  it  would  seem  that  the  smale  fraccions  infinit,  as  seith  Alkabucius." 
charter  relating  to  St.  Peter's,  Wolverhamp-  And  in  the  same  volume,  p.  353, 1  quote  the 
ton,  should  be  assigned  to  Sunday  evening,  original  passage  in  '  Abdilazi  Alchabitius,' 
15  Oct.,  A.D.  993,  when  moon  xxvi.  and  "xvii.  from  the  edition  of  1482  :  "Et  gradus  diuidi- 
kal.  Novembris"  had  already  commenced  and  tur  in  60  minuta  ;  et  minutumin  60secunda; 
the  seventh  imperial  indiction  was  current.  |  et  secundum  in  60  tertia.  Similiter  sequuntur 

quarta,  scilicet  et  quinta,  ascendendo  usque 
ad  infinita."     We    thus    see  that  not  only 


4,  Temple  Road,  Hornsey. 


A.  ANSCOMBE. 


seconds,  but  even  thirds,  fourths,  and  fifths, 


"HELPMATE"  (9th  S.  ii.  105,  185   310   453     were  already  known  in  the  tenth  century. 
496  ;  iii.  50).-C.  C.  B.  (9th  S.  ii.  453)  says, '"  The  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

husband  is  not  usually  spoken  of  as  the  help-  Dr.  Hutton,  F.K.S.,  in  his  *  Mathematical 
mate  of  the  wife."  But  why  should  he  not  ?  Dictionary,'  London,  1815,  says  that  in  the 
Is  not  each  mated  or  married  to  the  other?  year  1500  George  Purbach,  a  mathematician 
Is  not  each  the  mate  or  equal  of  the  other?  of  Vienna,  employed  a  watch  that  pointed  to 
In  Chambers's  'Etymological  Dictionary,' of  seconds  for  astronomical  observations,  which 
which  the  well-known  etymologist  the  late  was  probably  a  kind  of  clock.  The  question 
Dr.  Findlater  was  editor,  helpmate  is  said  has  been  discussed  in  'N.  &  Q.';  see  6th  S.  ix. 
to  be  "formed  on  a  misconception  of  the  248,  295 ;  x.  521. 
.  phrase  an  help  meet  in  Gen.  ii.  18."  Mate  he 
defines  "  a  companion,  an  equal,  the  male  or 
female  of  animals  that  go  in  pairs,"  &c.  He 
gives  as  its  etymology  "A.-S.  ge-maca,  lit. 
'having  make  or  shape  in  common  with 
another ';  Icel.  maki,  an  equal,  from  the  same 


root  as  make. 

I  object  to  helpmate,  as  applied  to  the 
woman  alone,  that  it  suggests,  what  Gen.  ii.  18 
never  intended  to  suggest,  inferiority  and 
servitude  on  her  part.  It  was  no  doubt  from 
his  misreading  of  that  passage  that  Edmund 
Bull  learnt  to  "  pitch  the  pipe  too  low  ":— 

God  made  the  woman  for  the  man, 
And  for  the  good  and  encrease  of  the  world. 

St.  Paul  pitches  the  pipe  higher  :  "  Neither  is  I  Nugent's    '  Memorials 
the  man  without  the  woman,  nor  the  woman  I  borne  on  one  side  of 
without  the  man  "  (1  Cor.  xi.  11),  i.  e.,  they  are 
each  to  the  other  a  co-equal  counterpart. 

The  note  of  Tremellius  on  Gen.  ii.  18  is 
excellent.  To  his  rendering,  "Faciam  ei 


EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

"VESTIGIA  NULLA  RETRORSUM"  (9th  S.  ii. 
348).— Charles,  Duke  of  Bruns  wick- Wolf  en- 
buttel,  1735-80,  had  the  motto  of  "Nunquam 
retrorsum "  upon  many  of  his  silver  thalers 
and  billon  coins.  And  in  the  thaler  lists  of 
Madai  or  Reimmann  there  is  no  mention  of 
other  Hanoverian  or  Brunswick  prince 

use  either  of  it  or  the 
inquiry  is  made. 
Manchester. 


This  was  the  motto  of  the  ancient  family 
of  Hampden  of  Great  Hampden,  and  accord- 
ing   to  Macaulay,  in  his  'Essay'  on  Lord 
of    Hampden/    was 
the  standard  of    the 

Buckinghamshire    Greencoats    which    John 
Hampden  had  levied  for  the  Parliament. 

I  have  frequently  seen  the  same  motto  on 
the  hatchments  of  the  Viscounts  Hampden  in 


auxilium  commodum  ipsi,"  he  appends  the  the  chancel  of  Bromham  Church,  Bedford- 
comment,  "i.e.,  naturali  specie  et  forma  shire.  Robert,  Lord  Trevor  of  Bromham, 
ai/aAoyoi/,  juris  vocationis  que  censors,  et  was  created  Viscount  Hampden  in  1776. 
omnium  officiorum  particeps,  quod  sit  tan-  Perhaps  the  idea  originated  from  the  passage 


quam  alter  ipse. 


in  Horace  where  the  cunning  fox  dreads  the 


The  Hebrew  word  pTJJ)  rendered   "  help "    treachery  of  the  sick  lion  :— 


in  the  A.V.  has  nothing  of  that  sense  of  in- 
feriority which  is  usually  attached  to  the 
English  term.  God  Himself  is  called  the  "i$ 
of  His  people.  See  Psalms  xxvii.  9,  xxxiii.  20, 
Ixx  5,  <fcc.  R.  M.  SPENCE,  D.D. 

Manse  of  Arbuthnott,  N.B. 

MINUTES  AND 

—The  use  of  seconds  i 


Quia  me  vestigia  terrent 
Omnia  te  adversum  spectantia,  nulla  retrorsum. 
'Epist.,'1.  i.  74,75. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

Is   your    correspondent    acquainted    with 
what  ha 


much  older  than  seems  |     71,  Brecknock  Road. 
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PLOUGHING  THE  SANDS"  (9th  S.  iii.  2).— 
ME.  CURRY  has  been  as  unfortunate  in  his 
search  in  the  indexes  to  '  N.  &  Q.'  as  in  that  to 
Juvenal.  Although  under  neither  '  Ploughing ' 
nor  'Arenas,'  there  is  in  the  former,  under 
'  Proverbs  and  Phrases ' :  "  Plough  the  sands," 
and  in  the  latter,  under  'Aratro,'  a  reference 
to  'Sat.'  vii.  49,  50,  where  words  may  be 
found  with  something  more  than  a  trace 
of  the  origin  of  the  phrase  employed  by  Mr. 
Asquith  : — 

Nos  tatnen  hoc  agimus,  tenuique  in  pulvere  sulcos 
Ducimus,  et  littus  sterili  ver  sanms  aratro. 
Our  familiar  friend   "  scribendi  cacoethes " 
lies  in  close  proximity.  KILLIGREW. 

The  source  from  which  Burton  took  the 
proverb  may  fairly  be  supposed,  possibly,  to 
be  the  'Proverbs  of  Erasmus';  for  he  has 
among  these  "Arare  littus'''  with  reference  to 
Ausonius,  and  "  Harense  mandas  semina  "  with 
reference  to  the  same  lines  from  Ovid,  in  the 
epistle  of  (Enone  to  Paris,  which  MR.  J.  T. 
CURRY  quotes.  They  come  under  the  title 
of  "  Inanis  opera."  ED.  MARSHALL,  F.S.A. 

THE  SURNAME  WARD  (9th  S.  iii.  8).— Just 
as  Wright  appears  in  the  specialized  forms 
Cartwright,  Ploughwright,  Shipwright,  or 
Wheelwright,  so  we  have  such  specialized 
forms  of  Ward  as  Hay  ward,  the  hedge  warden, 
or  Steward,  the  sty-ward  who  looked  after 
the  domestic  animals,  as  well  as  Woodward, 
Doorward,  Beeward,  and  Bearward.  Warden 
is  a  doublet  of  guardian,  as  guard  is  of  ward  : 
it  means  simply  a  watchman  or  guard.  The 
form  in  early  documents  is  le  Ward,  not  de 
Ward  as  your  correspondent  states,  showing 
that  Ward  was  an  official,  not  a  territorial 
name.  ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

Your  correspondent  under  this  head  asks  if 
all  the  cases  of  the  surname  Ward  are  derived 
from  the  same  source.  This  may  be  the  case 
in  England — other  readers  better  qualified 
than  myself  will  perhaps  decide  this  point 
but  I  can  testify  that  in  Ireland  the  surname 
Ward  is  a  contraction  of  Mac  Ward,  or  Mac- 
an-Ward,  or  in  the  Gaelic  spelling  Mac-an- 
Bhaird,  meaning  Son  of  the  Bard. 

JAMES  PL  ATT,  Jun. 

Guards  and  wards  were  common  enough  to 
set  many  men  up  with  a  surname  indicative 
of  occupation.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

Miss  LINWOOD'S  PICTURE  GALLERIES  (8th  S 
xii.  449,  517  ;  9th  S.  i.  314 ;  ii.  275,  512).— Miss 
Linwood's  needlework  pictures  were  all  sole 
at  Messrs.  Christie  &  Manson's  after  her  death 
and  the  collection  was  dispersed.  I  have  seer 
very  few  of  them,  but  those  few  were  copies 


f  pictures  by  Morland,  and  were  really  very 
remarkable  works  of  art.  T.  V.  L. 

GULLS  (9th  S.  iii.  6).— This  is  not  a  reply,  but 
a  further  query.  For  some  years  past  sea- 
gulls have  been  coming  up  annually,  before  and 
during  a  storm,  from  Cardiff,  along  the  Taff 
and  its  tributary  the  Cynon,  to  the  Aberdare 
Valley,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  the 
sea.  This  year,  however,  they  have  been  here 
:or  some  months  past.  What  is  the  explana- 
tion of  this  apparent  change  in  the  habitat 
of  the  gull?  D.  M.  K. 

'THE  WHOLE  DUTY  OF  MAN'  (5th  S.  viii- 
389,  515  ;  9th  S.  ii.  536).— This  book,  having 
been  published  in  1657,  could  not  have  been 
written  by  Lord  Chesterfield,  who  was  not 
born  till  1694. 

George  Ballard  in  his  '  Memoirs  of  British 
Ladies,'  published  in  1752,  argues  long  and 
ably  to  prove  that  Dame  Dorothy  Packington 
was  the  author  of  '  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man ' 
and  '  The  Ladies'  Calling.'  Ballard  says  : — 

"It  has  been  very  surprising  to  me  to  hear  the 
many  shifts  and  evasions  which  have  been  made  use 
of  on  this  occasion  by  several  gentlemen  to  deprive 
the  fair  sex  of  the  honour  of  these  exalted  perform- 
ances. Her  learned  friends  who  were  concerned  in 
those  [i.e.,  Dame  D.  P.'s  books]  were  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  men  and  manners  not  to  understand 
what  kind  of  estimate  the  generality  of  mankind 
would  put  upon  the  production  of  a  woman's  pen." 

After  considerable  research  last  year  at  the 
British  Museum,  I  am  convinced  that  to  Dame 
Dorothy  Packington  belongs  the  honour  of 
being  the  author  of  that  for  many  years  much 
read  (and  standard)  work  '  The  Whole  Duty 
of  Man.'  HARRIETT  MC!LQUHAM. 

Staverton  House,  near  Cheltenham. 

BLACK  BLOTTING  PAPER  (9th  S.  ii.  506,  537).— 
During  more  than  forty  years'  service  in  the 
Foreign  Office  I  never  saw  nor  heard  of  black 
blotting  paper  being  used,  either  there  or  in 
any  of  our  Chanceries  abroad ;  but  I  find 
upon  inquiry  that  the  idea  is  not  merely  due 
to  Mr.  Upward's  remarkable  powers  of  inven- 
tion. The  black  blotting  paper  is  (or  was) 
used  at  the  India  Office,  and  was  supplied  by 
the  Stationery  Office.  Lord  Kimberley  im- 
ported it  into  the  Foreign  Office  for  his  own 
use,  but  soon  gave  it  up.  One  objection  to  it 
is  that  it  does  not  fulfil  its  purpose,  as  the  ink 
dries  grey  upon  it,  and  enables  the  writing  to 
be  traced.  '  T.  V.  L. 

ACORUS  CALAMUS  (9th  S.  ii.  305,  377,  457, 
476). — I  have  received  a  well-preserved  speci- 
men of  this  plant  from  the  moat  of  Harving- 
ton  Hall,  a  fine  old  fourteenth-century  mansion 
near  Kidderminster,  which  I  shall  be  happy 
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o  place  at  the  disposal  of  any  of  the  readers 
»f  '  N.  &  Q.'  interested  in  the  subject. 

JNO.  HEBB. 
Canonbury  Mansions,  N. 

I  am  obliged  to  ME.  A.  B.  STEELE  for  his 
Correction,  which,  not  being  a  botanist,  I 
;  uccept  with  all  humility.  But  I  was  alluding 
,o  a  period  quite  forty  years  ago,  and  writing 
:rom  memory.  I  accurately  remember  a 
'crimped  "  flag,  and  also  a  "sweet"  flag,  the 
two  being  (I  speak  from  memory  again)  not 
dissimilar  in  general  form,  size,  and  appear- 
ance ;  and  I  assumed  that  they  were  identical. 
EDWARD  P.  WOLFERSTAN. 

"PIGGIN"  (9th  S.  ii.  85).— Is  it  really  an 
ascertained  fact  that,  as  PROF.  SKEAT  says, 
the  Welsh  form  is  borrowed  from  English? 
The  root  pig,  meaning  a  peak,  a  pike,  a  spike, 
is  found  in  mediaeval  Welsh  compositions  ; 
and  in  modern  Welsh  we  have  pigyn  (pro- 
nounced "  piggin  "),  meaning  a  thorn,  stitch, 
the  pleurisy.  JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

ERA  IN  ENGLISH  MONKISH  CHRONOLOGY 
(8th  S.  xi.  387  ;  xii.  421,  466  ;  9th  S.  i.  10,  92, 
231 ;  ii.  29,  292,  473). — MR.  STEVENSON'S  asser- 
tion that  he  had  already  cited  the  passage 
which  I  have  quoted  from  p.  199  of  RuhTs 
'Chronologic'  is  inaccurate:  the  passage 
quoted  by  me  runs  from  line  5  to  line  7  ;  that 
correctly  cited  by  him  runs  from  line  19  to 
line  22.  MR.  STEVENSON,  when  assuring  me 
of  the  strong  support  which  he  derived  from 
Prof.  Riihl,  did  not  mention  the  important  fact 
that  that  scholar  is  in  exact  agreement  with 
Kemble  and  myself  as  regards  the  primary 
point  on  which  MR.  STEVENSON  misguidedly 
attacked  Kemble.  Kemble  arid  Ruhl  assert 
that  St.  Augustine  introduced  the  Dionysian 
era  into  England  ;  MR.  STEVENSON,  in  his 
attack  upon  Kemble,  said  that  it  is  not  likely 
that  Augustine  would  introduce  the  era ;  and 
now,  instead  of  confessing  his  error,  he  asserts 
that  Riihl's  statement  "  in  no  way  contro- 
verts "  his  own.  He  also  reiterates  his  belief 
that  it  was  Bede  who  introduced  the  Diony- 
sian era,  but,  as  heretofore,  he  fails  to  supply 
the  requisite  proof. 

MR.  STEVENSON  does  not  conclude  his  note 
without  falling  into  error  once  more.  He 
says,  "The  first  historical  writer  to  use  the 
era  of  the  Incarnation  was  undoubtedly  Beda, 
who  commenced  to  use  it  in  his  'Chronica 

Minora,'  written  in  725 "  The  'Chronica 

Minora '  (i.e.,  the  '  Liber  de  Temporibus 
Minor' — cf.  9th  S.  ii.  31)  was  not  written  in 
725,  and  if  we  accept  MR.  STEVENSON'S  date, 
we  must  add  that  Bede  was  undoubtedly  not 


the  first  historical  writer,  even  in  England, 
to  use  the  era.  In  the  '  Historia  Abbatum/ 
a  work  which  Bede  abbreviated  (vide  Mr. 
Plummer's  'Bede,'  Introd.  p.  xlvi),  and  the 
latest  date  in  which  falls  in  A.D.  716,  the 
foundation  of  the  monastery  at  Wearmputh 
is  dated  "anno  dominicse  incarnationis 
DCLXXiv0,  indictione  secunda  "  (ibid.  p.  390). 

A.  ANSCOMBE. 
4,  Temple  Road,  Hornsey,  N. 

THE  GEORGE  WORN  BY  CHARLES  I.  (9th  S. 
ii.  263,  354  :  iii.  16).— KILLIGREW  may  be  glad 
to  know  that  the  fact  of  the  king  having 
delivered  his  George  to  Juxon  with  the  word 
"Remember"  is  supported  by  very  early 
evidence  in  a  pamphlet  of  eight  pages,  en- 
titled :— 

"King  Charles  |  His  |  Speech  |  Made  upon  the  | 
Scaffold  |  at  Whitehall  Gate,  |  Immediately  before 
his  Execution,  |  On  Tuesday  the  30  of  Jan.  1648.  | 
With  a  Relation  of  the  manner  |  of  his  going  to  Exe- 
cution. |  Published  by  spetiall  Authority.  |  London 
|  Printed  by  Peter  Cole,  at  the  Sign  of  the  |  Print- 
ing Press  in  Cornhill,  near  the  1  Royall  Exchange 
1649." 

The  following  paragraph  is  on  p.  8  of  the  • 
pamphlet,  and  comes  immediately  after 
Juxon's  final  words  of  consolation  : — 

"  The  King  then  said  to  the  Executioner,  is  my 
Hair  well.  Then  the  King  took  off  his  Cloak  and 
his  Georg,  giving  his  George  to  Doctor  Juxon,  say- 
ing, Remember—" 

with  a  marginal  note,  "  It  is  thought  for  to 
give  to  the  Prince." 

After  describing  the  execution,  the  narra- 
tive ends,  "  The  King's  Body  now  lies  in  his 
Lodging  Chamber  in  Whitehall,"  showing 
that  it  was  written,  if  not  printed,  in  the 
short  interval  that  elapsed  before  the  burial 
at  Windsor.  R.  MARSHAM-TOWNSHEND. 

DR.  JOHN  DEE  AND  EDWARD  KELLY  (9th  S. 
ii.  407). — A  good  account  of  Dr.  Dee  will  be 
found  in  Kippis's  'Biographia  Britannica.' 
The  Camden  Society  in  1842  published  the 
'  Private  Diary  of  John  Dee,  and  the  Cata- 
logue of  his  Library  and  MSS.,'  edited  by 
James  O.  Halliwell,  F.R.S.  For  Dr.  Dee's 
connexion  with  Edward  Kelly  see  '  N.  <fe  Q., 
7th  S.  iv.  306  ;  v.  32. 

EVERARD  HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

W.  T.  S.  will  find  information  respecting 
the  above  in  '  Lives  of  the  Necromancers,'  by 
William  Goodwin  (London,  1834),  pp.  373-98; 
'Memoirs  of  Extraordinary  Popular  Delu- 
sions,' by  Charles  Mackay  (London,  1856), 
vol.  i.  pp.  152-63  ;  and  '  A  Relation  of  what 
passed  for  many  Years  between  Dr.  John 
Dee  and  some  Spirits,  also  the  Letters  of 
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sundry  Gre&t  Men  and  Princes  to  the  said 
Dr.  Dee,'  by  Meric  Causabon  (London,  1659), 
This  work  contains  a  large  amount  of  in- 
formation, and  the  preface  is  curious  and 
interesting.  JOHN  KADCLIFFE. 

[For  other  authorities  to  be  consulted  see  Mr. 
'Thompson  Cooper's  memoir  of  Dee  in  'Diet.  Nat. 
Biog.'j 

COOKE  FAMILY  (9th  S.  ii.  88,  254,  314).— 
At  9th  S.  ii.  254  it  is  suggested  that  per- 
haps Sir  Thomas  Cooke  (ob.  1709)  was  buried 
at  Hackney.  I  have  gone  carefully  through 
the  registers,  but  find  no  entry  of  his  burial, 
although  there  is  the  following  :  "llth  Jan., 
1720.  Sir  Chas.  Cooke,  Knt.  and  Alderman,  in 
Mr.  Doling'  vault."  There  is  also  Susanna 
Cooke,  widow,  buried  7  April,  1709;  and  two 
persons  of  this  name,  John  and  Thomas,  both 
of  Mare  Street,  Hackney,  were  buried  31  Jan., 
1694,  and  27  Dec.,  1694,  respectively.  There 
are  numerous  other  persons  mentioned  bear- 
ing the  name  Cooke,  but  I  cannot  say  if  they 
belong  to  the  same  family. 

In  the  minutes  of  the  select  vestry  Sir 
Thomas  Cooke  is  twice  mentioned,  in  1694 
and  1703;  and  under  date  15  January,  1690/1, 
it  is  stated  that  a  young  gentleman  (name 
not  given)  gave  200/.  to  the  churchwardens. 
It  was  left  to  be  laid  out  according  to  the 
discretion  of  the  churchwardens,  "either  in  a 
p'sent  Charity  for  the  Poor  or  in  a  Stock  for 
the  future."  This  amount  was  afterwards 
lent  to  Sir  Thomas  Cooke  at  5  per  cent, 
interest.  I  should  like  to  know  where  I  can 
find  a  pedigree  of  this  family.  C.  H.  C. 

South  Hackney. 

Information  respecting  Sir  Thomas  Cooke, 
Knt.,  is  meagre.  He  had  two  sons — 1,  John 
Cooke,  of  London  ;  2,  Josiah,  in  the  East 
Indies — and  four  daughters — 1,  Elizabeth, 
had  three  husbands  :  (1)  Sir  Josiah  Child, 
Bart.,  half-brother  of  Richard,  Earl  Tylney, 
ext. ;  (2) Chad  wick,  of  London,  mer- 
chant ;  (3) Osbaldeston,  of ;  2,  Jane, 

died  unmarried  ;  3, ,  married  to Pett, 

of ;  4, ,  unmarried. 

Chad  wick  and  Osbaldeston  are  Lancashire 
families,  and  in  the  pedigree  of  the  latter  a 
John  Osbaldeston  of  the  City  of  London,  circa 
1650,  is  mentioned.  JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

GLYNDYFRDWY  (9th  S.  iii.  6). — Bradley  in 
the  paragraph  quoted  errs,  if  he  errs  at  all, 
in  fairly  good  company,  for  I  find  that  Dr. 
Owen  Pughe  in  his  dictionary  gives  under 
'Dyfrdwy'  "the  Dee,  the  divine  water." 
There  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  word  is 
compounded  of  dyfr  and  dioy  ;  dyfr  is  merely 
the  old  plural  form  of  dwfr,  and  is  now  in 


common  use  in  the  double  plural  form  o£ 
dyfroedd,  waters.  C.  C.  B.  is  in  error  in 
stating  that  dwy  Usually  means  water  ;  I  am 
not  aware  of  a  single  instance  of  the  kind.  I 
think  he  must  be  confounding  it  with  gwy, 
mutated  into  wy,  which  is  often  met,  especially 
in  the  name  of  rivers  in  Wales,  e.g.,  the  Wye. 
The  usual  meaning  of  d^vy  is  two,  the  word 
being  the  feminine  form  of  dau.  As  is  well 
known,  afon,  a  river,  is  always  feminine  in 
Welsh.  Is  it  not  possible  that  Dyfrdwy 
means  "  the  waters  of  two,"  afon  (river)  being 
understood  1  If  not  (and  I  should  like  to  hear 
the  opinion  of  some  Welsh  philologist  on  this 
suggestion  of  mine),  I  am  driven  to  believe 
that  dwy  is  a  corruption  of  duw.  the  Welsh 
for  God.  D.  M.  R. 

THE  REAL  ^ENEAS  (9th  S.  ii.  444).— What- 
ever may  be  the  character  of  ^Eneas,  it  seems 
to  misconstrue  Virgil's  meaning  to  translate 
the  epithet  "  pius  "  by  the  English  "  pious  "  in 
its  common  sense.  In  the  '^Eneid'  the 
epithet  refers  to  the  filial  piety  of  ^Eneas  in 
rescuing  Anchises ;  so  it  is  in  '  JEn.,'  i.  378, 379 : 

Sum  pius  ^Eneas,  raptos  qui  ex  urbe  Penates 
Classe  veho  mecum. 

Similarly,  Ovid,  in  'Epp.  Her.,'  vii..  has, 
v.  107  :— 

Seniorque  pater,  pia  sarcina  nati. 
So  at  v.  80  there  is  :— 

Presserunt  humeros  sacra  paterque  tuos. 
It  was  seen  so  long  since  as  the  Delphin 
edition  of  Virgil  that  the  meaning  was  that 
given  above.    For  on  "  presserunt "  there  is 
this  note  : — 

"Pius  igitur  a  Virgilio  ^Eneas  cognominatur, 
quod  patrem  et  deos  Penates  flam  mis  erupuerit,  et 
humeris  bajulaverit." 

So  also  on  "  pia  sarcina  "  Facciolati  observes  : 
"h.  e.,  Anchises  humeris  sublatus  ab  JEnea,  qui 
idcirco  pius  passim  a  Virgilio  dicetur." 

ED.  MARSHALL,  F.S.A. 

Is  it  not  rather  late  in  the  day  to  be  told 
that  JEneas  was  not  a  model  of  all  the  virtues  ? 
No  one  can  have  read  the  *  ./Eneid '  without 
feeling  some  contempt  for  Virgil's  hero,  and 
comparing  him  unfavourably  with  his  nobler- 
minded  rival,  Turnus.  He  was  "pious"  in 
the  same  sense  as  Pope  Alexander  VI.  was 
"  holy,"  ex  officio ;  being  the  founder  of  the 
Roman  race,  and  having  duly  performed 
certain  religious  rites.  He  was  also  called 
"  magnanimous."  But  "  magnanimity,"  great- 
ness of  soul,  the  power  to  perform  great 
works,  was  not  then  inconsistent  with  a  full 
share  of  vices,  any  more  than  it  is  in  the  pre- 
sent day.  Still,  we  cannot  judge  by  modern 
ethics  those  living  under  an  undeveloped 
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system.  Was  it  not  the  author  of  'Ecc 
tlomo '  who  said  that  all  the  heroes  of  th 
•  Iliad '  would,  in  the  present  day,  have  bee 
hanged  at  Newgate?  This,  at  any  rate,  i 
the  impression  he  gives.  Killing  a  supplian 
was  almost  the  only  crime  they  recognized  a 
such,  and  even  this  Achilles  was  guilty  o 
when  he  murdered  the  unarmed  Lycaoi 
(<3>.  34-135).  Epic  poets  are  not  always  happ; 
in  their  heroes.  The  hero  of  '  Paradise  Lost 
is  undoubtedly  Satan,  yet  a  critic  might  ever 
find  certain  defects  in  the  ethical  aspect  o 
this  character.  J.  FOSTER  PALMER. 

8,  Royal  Avenue,  S.W. 

A  KELIC  OF  NAPOLEON  (9th  S.  iii.  3). — Wa 
not  the  plaster  cast  of  Bonaparte's  face  made 
by  Dr.  Burton,  a  surgeon  in  the  army  stationec 
at  St.  Helena  1     About  fifty  years  ago  I  was 
told  by  a  member  of  Dr.  Burton's  family  tha 
Dr.  Antommarchi  did  not  know  how  to  make 
the  cast ;  that  Dr.  Burton,  after  placing  th 
plaster  on  the  face,  left  the  room  where  th 
body  was  lying  before  the  wet  plaster  hac 
become  firm  enough  to  be  taken  off;  and  that 
Dr.  Antommarchi  carried  the  cast  away  ir 
the  absence  of  Dr.  Burton.  D.  R. 

EGBERT  BURNS'S  PROPHECY  (9th  S.  ii.  526). — 
This  so-called  "prophecy"  may  be  interesting 
:o  some  readers,  but  undoubtedly  would  have 
Deen  much  more  so  to  a  larger  number  if  the 
greater  part  of  Burns's  letter  to  Johnson  had 
jeen  given,  the  "prophecy"  being  the  conclu- 
sion only  of  the  letter  which  is  printed  in  the 
preface  to  vol.    v.   of   '  The   Scots    Musical 
Museum'   (not    "Scottish"),    which    volume 
principally  owes  its  birth  to  Burns.     May  I 
be  permitted  to  supplement  the  "prophecy" 
by  that  portion  of  Burns's  letter  which,  in 
view  of  his  death  and  all  circumstances  con- 
nected therewith,  has  a  pathos  of  its  own 
almost  inexpressible  1 — 

"This  protracting,  slow,  consuming  illness  which 
hangs  over  me  will,  I  doubt  much,  my  ever  dear 
friend,  arrest  my  sun  before  he  has  well  reached  his 
middle  career,  and  will  turn  over  the  poet  to  far 
other  and  more  important  concerns  than  studying 
the  brilliancy  of  wit  or  the  pathos  of  sentiment. 
However,  hope  is  the  cordial  of  the  human  heart, 
and  I  endeavour  to  cherish  it  as  well  as  I  can." 

Burns  was  dead  before  the  volume  in  question 
saw  the  light. 

ALFRED  CHARLES  JONAS,  F.S. A.Scot. 

CAMELIAN  RING  (8th  S.  vii.  429).— My  ques- 
tion as  to  the  nature  of  a  ring  of  "  camelian  " 
haw,  I  think,  never  been  answered.  I  have 
been  wondering  if  the  material  were  in  any 
way  akin  to  the  "  alchymy — or  alcamyne, 
occamy,  ocany,  ockanie,  alcamy,  or  acconie — 
a  metal  composed  of  pan-brass  and  arseni- 


cum,"  of  which,  Alice  Morse  Earle  tells  us, 
many  of  the  spoons  owned  by  the  first  colo- 
nists of  New  England  were  made  ('  Customs 
and  Fashions  in  Old  New  England/  p.  135). 
I  do  not  know  whether  "alcamy"  would  be 
permitted  by  present-day  philologists  to  have 
thrown  off  the  al  and  to  have  given  rise  to 
the  adjective.  Has  MR.  PEACOCK  ever  met 
with  the  word  in  Lincolnshire  ?  I  have  an 
impression  that  my  nurse  there  used  to  say, 
"  That  is  not  gold  ;  it  is  only  camelian." 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

ROUNDS  OR  RUNGS  (9th  S.  ii.  386,  430,  492, 
530). — Without  examination,  I  was  misled  by 
the  remarks  of  PROF.  SKEAT,  at  the  second 
reference,  to  assume  that  rung,  in  the  sense 
referred  to,  was  the  older  word,  being  after- 
wards displaced  by  round.  An  investigation 
discloses  that  round  is  the  original  word,  and 
rung  the  corruption.  Besides  Shakespeare  in 
'Julius  Csesar,'  II.  i.  (1601),  there  are  More 
(1614-87),  in  'The  Government  of  the 
Tongue';  Dryden,  in  '  The  Dialogues  of  the 
Hind  and  Panther,'  ii.  221  (1687) ;  and  Norris 
(1657-1711),  using  round.  Here  are  what 
other  authorities  say  (N.B.  Where  we  find 
both  or  either  omitted  from  the  following 
list,  the  dictionary  does  not  give  the  defini- 
tion with  reference  to  a  ladder) : — 

Minsheu,  1617.— "The  round  of  a  ladder." 

Bailey,  1727. 

Johnson  (last  fo.),  1773.—"  Round,  rundle, 
step  of  a  ladder." 

Ash,  1775.— '"''Round,  a  rundle,  a  step  of  a 
[adder.  Rung  (a  local  word),  the  round  or 
step  of  a  ladder." 

Sheridan,  1784. — "  Round,  rundle,  step  of  a 
adder." 

Todd,  1827.— "Round,  rundle,  step  of  a 
adder.  Rung,  a  round  or  step  of  a  ladder  ; 
so  used  in  the  north  of  England." 

Walker  (by  Davis),  1829.—"  Round,  rundle, 
tep  of  a  ladder." 

Richardson,  1837. 

Webster  and  Worcester  (new  ed.),  1851. — 
1  Round,  a  rundle,  step  of  a  ladder.  Rung 
a  round  or  step  of  a  ladder,  Bp.  Andrews). 

Latham,  1855. — "Round,  rundle,  step  of  a 
adder." 

Cooley,  1861.—  "Round,  a  rundle  of  a 
adder." 

Ogilvie's  '  Imperial '  (by  Annandale),  1884. 
-"Round,    the  step    of    a  ladder,  a  rung 
Rung,  the  round  or  step  of  a  ladder  (local)." 
It  will  be  observed  that  each  of  the  above 
ho  treats  of  the  article  gives  round  as  the 
prd.     Four  mention  rung,  three  character- 
zing  it  as  a  localism  (=  a  vulgarism),  and  the 
ourth  places  the  meaning  within  parentheses, 
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as  a  doubtful  word,  particularizing  the  writer 
using  it.*    A  study  of  the  authorities  demon- 
strates that  the  word  rungs  came  into  the 
language  from  a  maritime  source,  and  that 
it  is  quite  a  proper  word  when  confined  to  its 
proper  place,  as  relating  to  the  floor  of  a  ship. 
Extended  to  the  steps,  rundles,  or  rounds  of 
a  ladder,  it  becomes  a  vulgarism— just  as  it 
would  be  correct  for  me  to  call  a  club  a 
cudgel ;  but  if  I  apply  the  term  cudgel  to  a 
walking-stick,   I   commit    a    vulgarity.      In 
Wright's  'Dictionary  of   Obsolete  and  Pro- 
vincial  English'  (1893),   "containing   words 
from    the  English   writers  previous  to  the 
nineteenth  century  which  are  no  longer  in 
use,  or  are  not  used  in  the  same  sense,  and 
words  which  are  now  used  only  in  the  pro- 
vincial dialects,"  rung^  "  the  step  of  a  ladder," 
is  included.    Of  the  instances  from  writers 
given  by  PROF.  SKEAT  having  a  bearing  upon 
the  point,  two  belong  to  the  Chaucer  era,  one 
being    Chaucer    himself.     They    cannot    be 
taken  as  criteria ;  they  are  too  much  out  of 
date,  and  the  language  was  unformed  then. 
Besides,  these   references    brought   forward 
as  examples  of  rungs  are  not  rungs  ^at  all, 
but  the  obsolete  ranges.    There  remains  the 
solitary  instance  of  Bryce,  who  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  one  exception  proving  the  rule. 
Even  laying  aside  the  array  of  authority 
against,  would  a  dozen  of  such    instances 
upon  the  subject  of   a  refinement  weigh  in 
the  balance  against  Scott,  especially  when  he 
puts  the  term  into  the  mouth  of  a  courtier  ? 
Another   writer    of    repute    using  round  is 
George  Eliot  (Mrs.  Lewes,  ne'e  Evans).   To  the 
foregoing  let  me  add  something  personal.     I 
have  found  here  (over  a  large  district  in  the 
north  of  Ireland)  that  the  steps  of  a  ladder 
are  invariably  called  rungs  by  the  labouring 
classes,  and  rounds  by  the  educated.    When 
that  fact  fitted  with  Dr.  Blain's  dictum,  in 
the  dilemma  of  Blain  v.  SKEAT  was  I  not 
justified  in  assuming  for  myself    that  the 
former  (who  made  a  study  of  the  question) 
was  right,  and  that  the  latter  (who  probably 
never  considered  the  point  before  beyond  the 
etymology)  is  wrong?     Outside  of  the  aca- 
demic discussion,   PROF.   SKEAT  makes  two 
mistakes.    It  is  colouring  the  facts  to  intro- 
duce the  phrase,  "nor  does  a  word  become 
vulgar  merely  because  it  pleases  J.  S.  M.  T.  to 
call  it  so."    I  simply  quoted  an  authority, 
and   said   that  I   preferred   to    follow    thai 
authority.     In  any  remarks  I  made  on  the 
subject  I  never  had  the  slightest  intention 

*  The  references  is  to  Bishop  Andrewes's  'Ser 
mons,'  p.  560  (1631).  The  author,  however,  did  not 
make  use  of  rungs,  but  the  Chaucerean  term.  See 
post. 


>f  sneering  either  at  men  or  things.    I  am 
orry  to  see  in  the  columns  of    CN.  &  Q.,' 
vhere  everything  ought  to  be  discussed  in  a 
riendly  and  helpful  spirit,  that  sometimes 
''our  correspondents  import  considerable  acri- 
mony.     To    sneer    without    justification    is 
departing  from    rules  that  should    prevail, 
and  is  not  only  likely  to  call  forth  the  irrita- 
tion deprecated,  but  in  a  leading  writer  is 
setting  a  bad  example  to  lesser  lights. 

J.  S.  M.  T. 

PROF.  SKEAT  at  the  last  reference  points 
out  that  rung  in  the  sense  of  cudgel  is  twice 
used  by  Burns.  It  is  also  used  by  Scott  in  the 
same  sense.  In  *  The  Abbot,'  chap,  vii.,  Ealph 
Fisher  says  to  Roland  Graeme  :— 

"  I  wot  not  what  hinders  me  from  clearing  old 
scores  with  this  hazel  rung,  and  showing  you  it  was 
your  Lady's  livery-coat  which  I  spared,  and  not  your 
lesh  and  blood,  Master  Roland." 

Rung  here  is  equivalent  to  Cuddie  Head- 
rigg's  kebbie  (*  Old  Mortality,'  chap.  xiv.). 

JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

In  Northumberland  rung  is  the  name 
invariably  given.  On  the  contrary,  round  is 
never  used,  at  least  among  the  workmen. 
Ladders  are  often  made  with  three  or  four 
flat  bars,  longer  than  the  round  ones,  and 
projecting  sufficiently  on  each  side  to  admit 
a  wooden  peg,  so  that  the  whole  may  be  kept 
compact  and  firm.  These  are  called  flat 
rungs,  sometimes  "  throughs  "  (thrufs).  Bars 
of  the  above  kind  are  a  good  deal  used  in  the 
various  fittings  and  furnishings  about  farm- 
steads, and  are  almost  always  called  rungs, 
never  rounds,  at  least  among  the  workmen. 
Old-fashioned  shepherds  on  the  borders  may 
sometimes  still  call  a  walking-stick  a  rung. 
The  term  is  still  well  understood.  To  walk 
"  twa  fald  o'er  a  rung  "  is  to  go  doubled  with 
a  stick.  JOHN  WILSON. 

Leazes  Park,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

"  FELICITY,"  THE  INWARDS  OF  A  PIG  (9th  S. 
iii.  3). — It  is  rather  a  "  large  order  "  to  assume 
"  a  hard  pronunciation  of  the  c,"  and  I  should 
think  it  far  more  likely  that  in  the  young  and 
uninstructed  rustic  mind  the  inside  of  a  pig 
stands  as  inclusive  of  everything  that  is  mys- 
terious or  dimly  understood.  Hence  it  was, 
no  doubt,  that  a  little  boy  here  asked  his 
teacher  whether  the  soul  was  not  "somethink 
out  o'  the  hinside  of  a  pig."  J.  T.  F. 

Winterton,  Doncaster. 

A  DESCENDANT  OF  JONATHAN  SWIFT  (9th  S. 
ii.  325).— I  have  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  a  learned  official,  when  label- 
ling a  copy  of  Aulus  Gellius,  1706  (it  was 
given  by  Erasmus  Edwards,  Lord  Orford's 
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secretary,  to  the  great  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's), 
for  exhibition  in  a  case  in  the  Forster  Room, 
South  Kensington  Museum,  described  Mr. 
E.  L.  Swifte — who  sold  the  book  to  John 
Forster — as  "  a  descendant  o/  the  Dean  "  / 
now,  however,  think  it  only  right  to  mention 
that  the  authorities  at  the  Museum  have 
amended  the  erroneous  statement.  There 
has  lately  been  affixed  to  the  work  named 
an  entirely  new  label,  in  lieu  of  the  very 
objectionable  one,  and  the  public  are  now 
informed  thereby  that  Mr.  E.  L.  Swifte  was 
"  a  relative  of  the  Dean."  The  italics  are  mine. 

By  the  way,  would  not  the  title  of  "The 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  "  be  much  more 
appropriate  than  the  present  unmeaning 
appellation  1  HENRY  GERALD  HOPE. 

Elms  Road,  8.W. 

TETE-A-TETE  PORTRAITS  (9th  S.  ii.  448).— 
Some  queries  and  many  replies  containing 
much  information  on  the  subject  of  these 
portraits  have  already  appearea  in  the  pages 
of  *  N.  &  Q.'  If  your  correspondent  will  turn 
to  3rd  S.  xi.  87  ;  7th  S.  v.  488  ;  vi.  10,  136,  175  ; 
vii.  55,  he  will  find  that  many  of  the  portraits 
have  been  identified.  To  the  present  date 
no  complete  list  has  appeared. 

EVERARD  HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

"RUMMER"  (8th  S.  x.  452;  xi.  270,  395;  xii. 
17,  198;  9th  S.  iii.  36).— As  my  remarks  on 
this  word  have  been  somewhat  misunderstood, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  be  allowed  to  explain. 

The  guess  that  rummer  is  derived  from  rum 
is  quite  modern,  and  mere  popular  etymology 
of  the  obvious  but  useless  sort.  When  Addi- 
son  said  in  1703  that  he  could  find  no  rime  to 
rummer,  he  clearly  shows  that  the  pronuncia- 
tion was  not  that  now  in  use,  which  so  obvi- 
ously rimes  to  summer.  The  u  was  doubtless 
like  the  oo  in  foot ;  and  this  is  wThy  Bailey,  in 
his  'Dictionary,'  when  taking  a  shot  at  the 
etymology,  never  thinks  of  run.,  but  only  of 
room,  and  therefore  defines  it  as  "a  broad- 
mouthed  drinking-glass."*  In  precisely  the 
same  way  our  modern  rummage  was  formerly 
roomage,  and  really  is  derived  from  room,  as 
Bailey  likewise  suggests.  If,  according  to 
Bailey's  evidence,  the  u  was  somewhat  long, 
then  the  difficulty  as  to  finding  a  rime  is  real 
enough.  Even  if  it  had  been  as  long  as  the  oo 
in  roomer,  the  available  rimes  are  not  many. 
Rumour  supplies  no  rime,  but  only  a  coinci- 
dent sound  ;  whilst  humour  and  tumour  have 
a,  sound  like  the  ew  in  dew,  which  does  not 
recommend  itself  to  the  fastidious  ear.  A 

*  "  Rummer  (q.  d.  a  roomer,  from  room),  a  broad- 
mouthed  drinking-glass." 


true  rime  is  supplied  by  Bloomer,  but  Addi- 
son  could  not  use  a  word  which  was  not  yet 
invented. 

Moreover,  the  usual  name  of  rum  at  an 
early  date  was  not  the  curtailed  form  now  so 
familiar,  but  rumbullion  or  rumbowling.  As 
late  as  Smollett's  time  it  was  still  usually 
called  rumbo. 

But  I  long  ago  quoted  the  line  about 
"Rhenish  rummers"  from  Dryden's  poetical 
epistle  to  Etheredge,  the  date  of  which  is 
now  known  to  be  1686  (see  Etheredge,  'Works/ 
ed.  Verity,  p.  viii).  And  Dryden's  expression 
shows  that  the  word  was  a  foreign  one,  im- 
ported from  the  Continent.  Indeed,  it  is 
perfectly  well  known  that  rummer  is  merely 
the  Dutch  word  roemer  done  into  English. 

Hence  I  never  said  that  the  English  rummer 
was  of  any  other  origin.  But  I  ventured  on 
the  speculation  (not  at  all  my  own,  but  fre- 
quently given  elsewhere)  that  the  Dutch,  not 
the  English  word,  might  have  been  connected 
with  the  German  Romersaal,  carefully  using 
the  phrase  "  I  have  been  told  so."  It  seemed 
not  unlikely,  because  the  German  for  rummer 
is  Romer.  Of  course,  neither  the  Du.  roemer 
nor  the  G.  Romer  can  possibly  be  derived 
from  the  English  rum. 

However,  Dr.  Franck,  in  his  '  Dutch  Ety- 
mological Dictionary,'  says  that  this  is  pro- 
bably a  mistake.  He  is  not  quite  certain 
about  it,  but  prefers  to  derive  it  from  Du. 
roem,  boasting,  glory,  praise ;  as  if  it  were  a 
glass  from  which  to  drink  toasts,  to  the  glory 
of  the  person  toasted.  However  this  may  be, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  English  word, 
as  it  is  merely  borrowed  from  Dutch. 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

The  word  was  in  use  in  1845,  when  Disraeli 
wrote :  "  The  delicate  rummers  of  the  Mow- 
bray  slap-bang  for  the  girls"  ('Sybil,'  chap.  x.). 
EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

A  CHILD'S  CAUL  (9th  S.  iii.  26).— In  '  Merry 
Pictures  by  the  Comic  Hands  of  H.  K. 
Browne,  Crowquill,  Doyle,  Leech,  Meadows, 
Hine,  and  others  '  (no  date,  about  1855-60),  on 
folio  12,  appears  a  very  large  sailor  on  a  very 
small  expanse  of  coast,  with  a  few  yachts  in 
the  distance.  His  exclamation  is,  "Shiver 
my  timbers  !  I  'm  lost !  Ain't  no  one  seen  my 
child's  caul  1 "  Much  about  cauls  has  already 
appeared  in  '  N.  &  Q.';  see  the  Indexes  to  1st, 
2nd  6th  7th  an(}  8th  g. .  especially  7th  S.  ii.  145; 
8th  S.  xi.  144.  W.  C.  B. 

This  ancient  and  widely  spread  superstition 
has  been  frequently  noticed  in  the  pages  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  (see  1st  S.  v.,  vii. ;  2nd  S.  iii. ;  6th  S. 
x. ;  7th  S.  ii.,  viii.).  Brand,  in  his  '  Popular 
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Antiquities,'  calls  it  "  the  holy  or  fortunate 
cap  or  hood,"  and  gives  many  instances  of 
the  belief  that  children  so  born  will  be  very 
fortunate.  The  following  paragraph,  from  a 
current  number  of  the  Lancet,  shows  that  the 
superstition  has  not  died  out : — 

"A  letter  has  been  received  by  a  correspondent,  a 
medical  man,  asking  him  if  he  feels  disposed  to  buy 
a  caul,  or,  in  case  the  article  is  of  no  use  to  him,  if 
he  can  recommend  an  establishment  where  cauls  are 
purchased.  We  believe  that  there  is  still  some 
market  for  cauls  among  sailors,  who  retain  their 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  membranes  as  a  protec- 
tion against  shipwreck  and  drowning,  and  we 
endorse  the  notice  given  by  our  correspondent  to 
try  the  mercantile  marine.  Notices  of  '  Cauls  for 
Sale  Within'  were  to  be  seen  recently  in  windows 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  docks  both  of  London  and 
Liverpool,  but  it  is  some  time  since  we  have  noticed 
an  advertisement  of  a  caul  for  sale  in  the  daily 
press.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  sale  of  cauls, 
so  far  from  being  a  very  ancient  custom,  is  a  com- 
paratively modern  innovation.  The  witchcraft  of 
the  Middle  Ages  declared  against  the  caul  retaining 
any  virtue  whatever  if  parted  with  by  gift  or  sale  to 
any  but  a  member  of  the  child's  kindred.  Probably 
it  was  the  midwife,  as  is  pointed  out  in  '  Credulities 
Past  and  Present,'  by  W.  Jones,  who  discounte- 
nanced this  exclusive  view  of  the  matter,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  turn  the  accident  of  parturition  into  coin 
of  the  realm." 

EVEEAKD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

WOLLASTON  ARMS  (9th  S.  ii.  429  ;  iii.  29).— 
The  monument  erected  by  William  Wollaston 
to  the  memory  of  Alice  Coburn  is  not  in 
Stratford  Church,  as  stated  in  Mr.  K.  E. 
Chester  Waters's  book,  but  in  the  church  of 
St.  Mary -le- Bow,  Bow  Road,  Middlesex, 
where  she  was  buried.  EITA  Fox. 

HEREDITARY  ODOUR  (9th  S.  ii.  505).— The 
notion  of  a  distinct  odour  being  associated 
with  a  family  is  not  exactly  new.  It  is  a 
notion  that  must  have  got,  or  been  put,  in  the 
head  of  Louis  XIII.,  who  often  said,  boast- 
fully, "  Je  tiens  de  mon  pere,  moi,  je  sens  le 
gousset."  This  is  a  claim  to  an  hereditary 
odour  ;  a  heritage  not  at  all  desirable,  though 
the  king  was  proud  of  it,  for  Madame  de 
Verneuil  told  Henri  IV.,  in  reference  to  this 
property,  "  que  bien  lui  prenait  d'etre  roi,  que 
sans  cela  on  ne  le  pourrait  souffrir,  et  qu'il 
puait  comme  charogne  "  (see  '  Memoires  de 
Tallemant,  Henri  IV.').  B.  D.  MOSELEY. 

I  am  quite  certain  that  if  I  was  blindfolded, 
and  had  been  placed  by  the  side  of  my  late 
father,  say,  at  the  dinner  table,  and  not  told 
who  was  sitting  by  me,  I  should  have  known 
at  once  he  was  not  far  off,  there  was 
such  a  queer  odour,  not  from  the  breath, 
always  emanating  from  him.  He  was  a  non- 
smoker,  but  fond  of  port  wine,  and  I  always 
used  to  put  it  down  to  this.  I  notice  it  also 


in  some  of  my  brothers  who  neither  smoke 
nor  drink  port.  ALFRED  J.  KING. 

I  would  cite  "a  man  of  your  rank  and 
smell,"  vulgar,  but  expressive.  A.  W.  T. 

FURLY  OF  COLCHESTER,  ESSEX  (9th  S.  iii.  27). 
—I  have  in  my  possession  several  notes  of 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths  of  the  above 
family  dating  from  the  year  1613  down  to  the 

E  resent  time.  They  refer  principally  to  that 
ranch  of  the  family  who  were  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
place  these  notes  at  the  disposal  of  your  cor- 
respondent MR.  ARTHUR  BRENT,  if  he  will 
communicate  with  me.  RITA  Fox. 

64,  Watling  Street,  B.C. 
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Memoirs  of  the  Verney  Family  from  the  Restoration 
to  the  Revolution,  1660-1696.  By  Margaret  M. 
Verney.  Vol.  IV.  (Longmans  &  Co.) 
THE  task  begun  by  Frances  Parthenope,  Lady 
Verney— who  died  before  her  work  saw  the  light — 
of  compiling  from  documents  and  pictures  at  Claydon 
House  a  history  of  the  Verney  family  has  been 
accomplished  by  her  successor,  Margaret  Maria, 
Lady  Verney,  and  the  complete  work,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  scheme  proposed,  has  now  seen  the 
light.  On  this  the  lover  of  history  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated. Works  which,  like  the  present,  conduct 
us,  so  to  speak,  personally  through  some  of  the 
most  striking  epochs  of  history,  and  show  us  the 
thoughts  of  active  participators  in  the  struggles  and 
the  influence  upon  domestic  life  of  the  events  under 
which  the  State  reeled,  are,  necessarily,  scarce  and 
precious.  Twice  already  (see  8th  S.  i.  465 ;  vii.  179) 
have  we  drawn  attention  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
family,  the  first  instalment  presenting  them  in 
action,  with  Sir  Edmund  Verney  in  the  thick  of 
the  fight  at  Edgehill,  his  hand,  cut  off  at  the 
wrist,  still  grasping  the  royal  standard  committed 
to  his  charge ;  the  second  occupied  with  the 
difficult,  but  indispensable  task  of  gathering 
together  such  scraps  of  family  property  as  con- 
tributions and  exactions  and  confiscations  on  both 
sides  have  left.  In  this  third  and  concluding  por- 
tion times  are  somewhat  easier.  The  Restoration 
has  brought  to  the  land  a  respite  from  civil  war, 
and  the  troubles  we  encounter  are  those  only  to 
which  humanity  is  at  all  times  subject.  Touching 
references  to  past  vicissitudes  or  calamities  are 
still  encountered,  and  we  find  the  day  of  the  dis- 
astrous fight  at  Edgehill  and  the  death  of  the 
standard-bearer  still  observed. 

If  the  records  of  the  fourth  volume  are  on  the 
whole  less  stimulating  than  those  of  its  prede- 
cessors, it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  times  were 
more  peaceable.  Revolutionary  influences  such 
as  drove  James  II.  from  the  throne  pass  com- 
paratively lightly  over  the  Buckinghamshire  home, 
and  though  we  have  pictures  of  the  consternation 
caused  by  the  ravages  of  the  Plague  and  the  Fire  of 
London,  the  rebellion  of  Monmouth,  and  the  trial 
of  the  bishops,  the  main  purport  of  the  notes  and 
correspondence  is  domestic.  Some  very  lively  entries 
deal  with  the  exploits  of  highwaymen,  and  we  find, 
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to  our  consternation,  that  the  members  of  the 
eminently  respectable  and  distinguished  families 
in  whose  proceedings  we  are  interested  are  almost 
more  likely  to  relieve  others  of  their  purses 
than  to  be  themselves  so  relieved.  With  some- 
thing not  far  removed  from  a  shock  we  learn  that  the 
exercise  of  the  whole  family  influence  is  required  in 
order  to  preserve  cousin  this  or  that  from  the  gallows, 
and  that  sometimes  this,  great  as  it  is,  is  inadequate. 
Richard  Hals  and  Frederick  Turville,  both  of  them 
connexions  of  the  family  through  the  Lady  Verney 
who  was  the  mother  of  the  "Standard-bearer," 
earn  what  is  here  called  "the  crowning  distinction 
of  the  gallows."  Among  the  various  letters  con- 
taining family  news  sent  by  Edmund  Verney  at 
East  Claydon  to  John  Verney,  the  merchant  at 
Aleppo,  none  can  have  conveyed  intelligence  much 
more  tragical  than  one  undated,  but  written,  pre- 
sumably, about  July,  1660:  "Cosen  Jack  Temple, 
Sir  R.'s  brother,  was  tryed  for  having  fourteen 
wives  at  once,  and  escaped  the  gallows.  I  think  I 
have  sufficiently  spoken  of  marriages.  Now  for 

hanging,  which  also  goes  by  destiny My  cosen, 

Fredd  Turville,  was  hanged  at  Hertford  for  burglary 
and  other  crimes.  But  I  '11  speak  no  more  of  such 
ignominious  ends,  though  these  ensuing  may  be  as 
deplorable  ;  for  my  cosen  Thorn:  Danby  was  basely 
murdered  in  a  tavern  in  London  by  one  Burrage ; 
Cosen  Reade  killed  in  France;  cosen  A.  Temple, 
lieutenant  in  a  ship  of  war,  was  slayne  before 
Algiers."  "Cosen"  Frances  Hobart  speaks  with 
much  indulgence  of  the  afore  -  mentioned  "poor 
coussin  Frederick  Turville,"  and  is  glad  to  think 
that  he  died  like  a  "  very  good  christion" — and  self- 
proclaimedly  "  a  chatolicke  "  (sic).  A  note  received 
from  this  man,  who  had  in  his  time,  as  a  naval 
officer,  done  good  service,  is  docketed  by  Sir  Ralph 
Verney  as  from  "  Dick  Halse,  a  Highwayman— since 
hanged."  A  sad  episode  in  the  narrative  is  the 
madness  with  which,  soon  after  her  marriage  to 
Edmund  Verney,  Mary  Abell  is  visited.  In  spite 
of  her  affliction  she  survived  all  her  descendants, 
and  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy-four.  Her  tomb- 
stone registers,  witn  some  tautology,  that  "not- 
withstanding her  lunacy  she  was  a  Woman  of 
Extraordinary  Goodness,  Piety,  &  Devotion."  Tom, 
the  scapegrace,  concerning  whom  much  has  been 
heard,  died  of  old  age  at  well  over  ninety,  still 
possessed  of  22s.  and  la.  Sir  Ralph,  the  mainstay, 
represents  Buckingham  in  the  "Convention"  Par- 
liament from  January,  1689,  to  February,  1690. 
Though  prayed  for  by  all  his  connexions  and  friends, 
including 
That  sweet  saint  who  stood  by  Russell's  side, 

he  died  at  midnight  between  25  and  26  September, 
1696,  leaving  instructions,  which  were  not  followed, 
to  be  buried  "  as  privately  and  with  as  little  pomp 
as  may  be." 

It  will  show  what  sidelights  this  volume  throws 
upon  history  to  state  that  we  read  how,  on  the 
day  following  the  funeral,  King  William  "was 
last  Sunday  at  Whitehal  Chapl,  tis  the  first  time 
since  the  Queen  dyed,  and  I  was  told  by  one  that 
was  their  he  looked  full  of  trouble  and  concern." 
Reproductions  of  portraits  and  illustrations  gener- 
ally constitute  once  more  a  great  attraction.  Those 
from  Claydon  House  include  Queen  Catherine  of 
Braganza ;  James  Butler,  first  Duke  of  Ormond,  by 
Egmont ;  and  paintings  by  Sir  P.  Lely  of  Sir  Ralph 
Verney ;  Anne  Lee,  Marchioness  of  Wharton ; 
Elizabeth  Palmer,  wife  of  John  Verney ;  and 


Eleanor  Lee,  Countess  of  Abingdon.  Six  or  eight 
further  portraits  of  illustrious  Verneys  from  the 
same  and  other  collections  are  given. 

Le  Dix-huitieme  Siede,  les  Mcnurs,  les  Arts,  le 
Ideas:  Recits  et  Tdmoignagts  Contemporains. 
(Paris,  Hachette  &  Cie.) 

DELIGHTED  at  first  to  flout  its  predecessor,  this 
nineteenth  century,  in  the  expiring  years  of  which 
we  live,  has  ended  by  yielding  it  something  more 
than  mere  justice.  Poetry  in  its  highest  development 
sank  to  rest  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  arid,  though  it  stirred  in  its  sleep  at  the 
sound  of  some  melodies  of  Blake,  did  not  rouse 
itself  in  earnest  till  it  was  stirred  by  the  reveil  of 
Burns,  Keats,  Shelley,  Wordsworth,  and  Byron  in 
England,  and  the  heralding  of  Victor  Hugo  and  the 
Romanticists  in  France.  Then,  even,  we  talked  dis- 
paragingly of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  century 
though  it  was  of  Voltaire  and  Beaumarchais, 
Diderot  and  the  Encyclopaedists,  and  of  Pope  and 
Swift,  Johnson,  Burke,  and  Reynolds.  It  is  through 
art  we  have  at  length  reached  admiration,  or  at 
least  toleration,  for  the  century  of  artificiality  and 
prettiness,  and  we  have  condescended  to  believe 
that  an  age  such  as  that  of  the  boudoir  and  the 
reception  room,  of  Versailles  and  the  Trianon,  the 
rapier,  the  snuff  box,  and  the  clouded  cane,  was  a 
necessary  portion  of  that  progress  which  has  made 
the  nineteenth  century  what  it  is,  and  has  left  for 
the  twentieth  nothing  of  which  we  dare  attempt 
to  dream. 

The  handsome  and  superbly  illustrated  book 
before  us— a  class  of  work  in  which  the  French  are 
immeasurably  our  superiors— is  a  history  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  not  from  its  actions  so  much  as 
from  its  products.  The  age,  so  to  speak,  tells  its 
own  tale.  What  are  usually  considered  to  be  the 
bases  of  history— records  and  documents— properly 
so  called  are  left  unconsulted.  From  pictures  and 
engravings,  from  furniture  and  decorations  generally, 
from  the  works,  the  diaries,  the  conversations  of 
writers,  philosophers,  statesmen,  comedians,  char- 
latans, chambermaids,  a  likeness  of  the  age  as  it 
saw  itself  is  drawn.  From  the  treasures  of  the 
Louvre  and  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  the  Mus£e 
Carnavalet,  Versailles,  Cond6,  Chantilly,  the 
Opera,  the  Come'die  Franchise,  and  from  numerous 
private  collections,  writers  —  each  of  them  a 
specialist  in  his  line  —  have  drawn  illustrations 
ol  the  Court,  the  salons,  Paris,  and  the  pro- 
vinces, beaux-arts  and  the  theatre,  philosophers 
and  intellectual  development,  statesmen  and  men 
of  war.  Little  is  told  us  concerning  suppressed 
movements.  We  scarcely  see  the  life  of  the  tiller 
of  the  ground,  know  next  to  nothing  of  the  grinding 
tyranny  to  which  the  labourer  and  the  peasant  were 
subjected,  pay  no  more  heed  than  did  society  itself  to 
the  grumbling  of  the  coming  storm.  Life,  however, 
in  court,  camp,  forest,  and  park,  in  the  boudoir,  the 
alcove,  the  ruelle,  the  atelier,  on  the  stage,  is  repro- 
duced for  us  as  it  is  preserved  in  the  pictures  of 
Boucher,  Watteau,  Lancret,  Greuze,  and  the  illus- 
trations of  Cochin,  Eisen,  Marillier,  Moreau  le 
Jeune.  The  frontispiece  reproduces  admirably  a 
portrait  by  Madame  Lebrun  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
from  the  collection  of  the  Marquis  de  Fontanges, 
which  is  succeeded,  on  the  first  page,  by  a  delight- 
ful representation  by  Nattier  of  Madame  Victoire, 
the  daughter  of  Louis  XV.,  as  a  nymph.  These 
things  are  indicative  of  what  follows  in  the  open- 
ing section,  '  La  Cour.'  Pictures  of  the  Regent, 
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Louis  XV.  as  a  child,  of  his  Court,  his  entry  into 
Paris,  of  Marie  Leczinska ;  caricatures  of  the  use  of 
pannier  and  plume ;  grim  views  of  the  questioning 
of  Damiens ;  charming  designs  from  Moreau's 
'Monument  of  Costume';  portraits  and  busts  of 
Voltaire,  Diderot,  Madame  Vestris,  Turgot,  and 
other  celebrities  :  with  these  and  similar  things 
the  book  overflows.  To  all  who  tolerate  or  love 
the  eighteenth-century  art  of  France  it  offers  end- 
less attraction.  It  is  in  all  respects  a  triumph  of 
the  Parisian  press. 

Scottish  Vernacular  Literature.     By  T.  F.  Hender- 
son.   (Nutt.) 

MR.  HENDERSON,  well  known  for  contributions  to 
historical  and  biographical  knowledge,  has  given  us 
what  is  called  "a  succinct  history"  of  Scottish 
vernacular  literature,  principally,  but  not  wholly, 
poetical.  It  is  a  well-written,  useful,  and  an  emi- 
nently readable  book.  Discarding  the  assumption 
of  supreme  and  ineffable  wisdom,  once  supposed  to 
be  the  equipment  of  every  reviewer,  and  accepting 
the  harsh  judgment  likely  to  follow  the  avowal  of 
birth  south  of  the  Tweed,  we  confess  to  having  found 
the  early  Scottish  poems  more  than  a  little  difficult 
of  comprehension,  and  have,  in  the  case  of  early  alli- 
terative romances,  abandoned  the  attempt.  We  have 
found  Mr.  Henderson  a  pleasant  guide,  we  will  not 
say  to  intimacy,  but  to  a  bowing  acquaintance  with 
many  interesting  works,  and  have,  to  our  benefit, 
read  his  work  from  cover  to  cover.  Under  the 
influences  of  the  Reformation  the  vocation  of  art  and 
literature  in  Scotland  became,  "notwithstanding 
the  impulse  of  a  true  poetic  tradition  and  the 
fostering  influence  of  James  VI.,"  gradually  impos- 
sible. "The  sudden,  full,  and  immediate  contact 
of  the  rude  intelligence  of  the  masses  with  a  book 
every  word  of  which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
directly  dictated  by  God,  upset— as  it  was  bound  to 
do — the  nation's  mental  and  moral  balance."  Under 
this  and  other  influences  much  of  the  vernacular 
Scottish  literature  has  perished.  It  was  reserved 
for  Burns  to  recreate  the  old  Scottish  world,  and  to 
breathe  into  the  dry  bones  of  the  past  the  breath  of 
life.  If  we  had  room  to  extract  from  Mr.  Hender- 
son's illustrations  we  would  quote  the  original  ver- 
sion, embellished  by  Boece,  of  the  interview  betwixt 
Macbeth  and  the  weird  sisters  on  which  Shakspeare 
drew.  Wyntoun's  'Chronicle'  is  credited  with  a 
certain  anecdotical  garrulity,  and  a  very  interesting 
account  is  given  01  '  Rauf  Coilzear,'  '  Colkelbie's 
Sow,'  and  other  Scottish  fabliaux.  Mr.  J.  T.  T. 
Brown,  who  disputes  the  assignment  to  James  I.  of 
the  authorship  of  the  '  Kingis  Quair,'  is  held  not  to 
have  established  a  case  which  cannot  be  established. 
Most  great  cities  and  rivers  have  their  laureates. 
It  is  curious  that  the  first  to  praise  aright  London 
and  the  Thames  should  be  Dunbar,  who  says  : — 
0  !  towne  of  townes,  patrone  and  not  compare : 
London,  thou  art  the  floure  of  Cities  all. 
Very  quaint  and  irreverent  is  the  poem  of  '  Kynd 
Kittpk,'  ascribed  to  the  same  poet.  Mr.  Hender- 
son is  at  some  pains  to  defend  Dunbar  from  the 
aspersions  of  Lowell  and  Prof.  Courthope,  and  is 
successful  in  so  doing.  We  cannot  accompany  Mr. 
Henderson  further,  pleasant  companion  though  he 
be.  We  can  but  commend  a  study  of  his  book,  a 
task  to  be  discharged  with  the  minimum  of  labour 
and  the  maximum  of  delight. 

Odd  Volumes  and  their  Boole-plates,  by  Walter 
Hamilton,  Parodist  to  the  Sette  of  Odd  Volumes,  is 


a  collection  of  a  series  of  articles  which  appeared 
last  year  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ex-Libris  Society. 
Mr.  George  Redway  has  had  a  small  edition  printed, 
of  which  only  150  copies  are  for  sale,  in  size  and 
style  to  match  the  well-known  opuscula  of  the  Odd 
Volumes.  There  are  numerous  reproductions  of 
quaint  and  interesting  book-plates,  and  the  articles 
are  humorously  descriptive  of  some  of  the  leading 
members  of  this  curious  London  dining  club. 

THE  longest  articles  in  the  current  number  of 
Folk-Lore  are  Mr.  Hartland's  criticism  of  Mr. 
Lang's  'Making  of  Religion,'  and  an  illustrated 
account  of  the  Shrew  Ash  in  Richmond  Park.  One 
of  the  questions  in  the  pages  devoted  to  correspond- 
ence demands  further  information  on  the  debated 
point  whether  the  jus  primce  noctis  was  ever  in 
reality  exercised  among  the  peoples  of  Western 
Europe  after  they  became  christianized.  In  the 
miscellanea  is  a  description  of  the  immemorial 
custom  of  "Riding  the  Black  Lad"  in  Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 

AMONG  the  various  papers  published  in  the  later 
numbers  of  Melusine  are  further  additions  to  M. 
Tuchmann's  immense  collection  of  notes  on  fascina- 
tion. The  superstitions  relative  to  the  evil  eye 
would  appear  to  be  almost  inexhaustible. 

THE  Intermediaire  is,  it  is  needless  to  say,  full  of 
valuable  information  on  all  kinds  of  subjects  con- 
nected with  literature,  history,  and  archaeology. 
Among  the  curious  facts  chronicled  in  its  pages  are 
several  instances  of  the  preservation  of  corpses  by 
the  soil  in  which  they  were  buried.  Examples  of 
fortified  churches  are  still  added  to  the  list  of  such 
buildings  which  has  already  been  given  in  the  earlier 
numbers  of  the  magazine,  and  a  record  of  the  non- 
belligerent patriots  executed  under  various  pleas  by 
the  Germans  in  1870-71  is  being  gradually  estab- 
lished. 

THE  Publishers'1  Weekly,  though  scarcely  of  interest 
to  the  outsider,  contains  information  likely  to  be  of 
use  to  persons  concerned  with  the  book  trade. 


We  must,  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices : — 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  Correspond- 
ents who  repeat  queries  are  requested  to  head  the 
second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

E.  H.  COLEMAN  ("Index  to  'N.  &  Q.'").— See 
under  'Bunyan.' 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to 
"  The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  "—Advertise- 
ments and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher"— 
at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.  C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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'  BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE.' 
THE  publication  on  Monday  last  of  the  thou- 
sandth number  of  Blackwood's  is  an  event  in 
periodical  literature.  Founded  in  April,  1817, 
by  William  Blackwood,  this  parent  and  model 
of  the  modern  magazine,  a  success  from  the 
first,  has  steadily,  in  spite  of  all  competitors, 
kept  on  its  way,  and  the  birthday  num  ber,  now 
issued  from  its  old  home,  45,  George  Street, 
Edinburgh,  shows  "  Maga  "  to  be  full  of  life 
and  vigour.  This  new  number,  in  the  usual 
brown  cover,  with  the  thistle  and  the 
features  of  old  George  Buchanan  on  the 
front  page,  will  find  a  permanent  place  in 
libraries.  Beautifully  printed  on  good  paper, 
it  forms  in  this  respect  a  pleasing  contrast  to 
the  early  volumes. 

The  contents  are  so  well  known  that  only 
a  passing  reference  need  be  made.  On  the 
first  page  is  a  poem  by  Andrew  Lang,  '  Our 
Fathers,'  and  tnis  is  followed  by  an  imitation 
of  the  '  Noctes  Ambrosianse,'  No.  LXXIL,  the 
last  of  the  series  in  which  our  old  friends  the 
Shepherd,  North,  and  Tickler  took  part  being 
No.  LXXI.  The  birthday  is  also  referred  to 
by  "  The  Looker-On."  With  these  exceptions 
the  number  has  the  usual  contents,  but 
specially  appropriate  is  the  second  instal- 
ment of  Sir  John  Mowbray's  reminiscences. 


In  this  addition  to  the  *  Noctes '  the  sons 
of  Scotland  who  are  fighting  the  battle  of  life 
far  from  home  are  addressed  in  words  by 
Neil  Munro  never  to  be  forgotten  : — 
Are  you  not  weary  in  your  distant  places, 

Far  far  from  Scotland  of  the  mist  and  storm, 
In  stagnant  airs  the  sun-smite  on  your  faces, 

The  days  so  long  and  warm  ? 
When  all  around  you  lie  the  strange  fields  sleeping, 

The  ghastly  woods  where  no  dear  memories  roam, 
Do  not  your  sad  hearts  over  seas  come  leaping, 

To  the  highlands  and  the  lowlands  of  your  Home  ? 

Love  strength  and  tempest  —  oh  come  back  and 
share  them  1 

Here  is  the  cottage,  here  the  open  door ; 
We  have  the  hearts  although  we  do  not  bare  them,— 

They  're  yours,  and  you  are  ours  for  evermore. 

This  anniversary  will  cause  many  to  turn 
back  to  the  early  years.  Apart  from  the  con- 
tributions of  well  -  known  writers,  those 
volumes  contain  a  remarkable  record  of  the 
times.  The  first  six  numbers,  under  the  title 
Edinburgh  Monthly  Magazine,  were  jointly 
edited  by  James  Cleghorn,  the  founder  of  the 
Scottish  Provident  Institution,  and  Thomas 
Pringle,  author  of  '  Narrative  of  a  Kesidence 
in  South  Africa';  but  with  the  seventh  num- 
ber Mr.  William  Blackwood  took  the  entire 
control,  changing  the  title  to  Blackwood's 
Edinburgh  Magazine.  It  was  in  this  number 
that '  The  Chaldee  MS.'  appeared,  falling  like 
a  thunderbolt  on  Edinburgh. 

Vol.  L,  April  to  September,  1817,  opens  with 
a  memoir  of  the  late  Francis  Horner ;  and 
its  literary  contents  comprise  'RemarKs  on 
Greek  Tragedy';  a  series  of  articles  on 
Scottish  gipsies,  inspired,  if  not  dictated,  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott ;  '  Memorie  of  the  Somer- 
villes ';  a  review  of  '  Lalla  Rookh,'  price 
2J.  2s.,  and  'Manfred,'  published  at  5s.  6d; 
*  Harrington,'  by  Maria  Edgeworth ;  Dr. 
Chalmers's  *  Discourses ';  and  *  Sacred  Songs,' 
by  Thomas  Moore. 

The  original  communications  are  numerous 
and  varied.  Much  space  is  devoted  to  the 
'Antiquarian  Repertory.'  In  an  article  on 
Savings  Banks  it  is  curious  to  find  the  title 
objected  to.  In  the  '  Literary  and  Scientific 
Intelligence'  the  important  sale  of  the  library 
of  Count  Macarthy  at  Paris  in  May  is 
mentioned,  when,  among  other  treasures, 
the  Psalmorum  Codex,  Mogunt.,  1457,  fol., 
fetched  12,000  francs.  We  also  find  that  the 
Paris  booksellers'  petition  for  the  repeal 
of  the  heavy  duties  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  books  has  been  partly  successful,  and 
the  duty  reduced  to  ten  francs  per  fifty 
kilogrammes  metriques — about  two  cwt.  The 
monthly  list  of  new  publications  is  full  of 
interest,  and  the  published  prices  vary  much 
from  those  of  later  times.  The  completion  of 
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the  new  edition  of  Chalmers's  *  Biographical 
Dictionary  '  is  announced,  32  vols.  8vo. 

'  Morte  d' Arthur,'  reprinted  from  Caxton's 
edition  of  1485,  "with  an  introduction  and 
notes  by  Robert  Southey,  Esq.,  price  81.  8s.," 
is  announced  in  July.  The  stirring  times 
of  1817  are  brought  to  view  in  the  '  Political 
Record.'  We  have  the  account  of  the  attack 
on  the  Prince  Regent  on  his  way  to  open  the 
Houses  of  Parliament;  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act;  the  trial  of  Mr.  T.  J. 
Wooler,  of  the  Black  Dwarf,  for  libelling 
Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning  ;  also  the 


Thistlewood,  Hooper,  and  Preston  should  not 
be  proceeded  with) ;  mention  is  made  of  the 
coinage  of  sovereigns  in  place  of  the  old 
guineas  ;  the  crossing  of  the  Irish  Channel 
in  a  balloon  ;  the  report  from  St.  Helena  that 
Bonaparte  is  in  good  health  and  looking  well 
— "less  bloated  than  ordinary" — but  com- 
plaining much  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  and  of  his 
being  detained  a  prisoner,  for  which  he  knows 
no  law;  and  that  Russia  is  cultivating 
peace  with  all  her  neighbours  and  making 
extensive  reductions  of  her  army,  but  still 
with  an  eye  to  the  Dardanelles.  We  have 
the  Pacha  of  Egypt  preparing  to  dispute  the 
sovereignty  of  that  province  with  the  Otto- 
man Porte.  We  are  also  informed  that  the 
Paris  census,  taken  in  June,  shows  that  the 
population  exceeds  860,000,  being  20,000  more 
than  that  of  London  ;  and  it  is  recorded 
that  Dr.  Esquirql  has  read  a  paper  to  the 
Academy  on  a  kind  of  mental  derangement 
to  which  he  gives  a  new  term,  "hallucina- 
tion." A  presentation  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  of  plate  of  the  value  of 
200,000/.  by  the  Prince  Regent  of  Por- 
tugal is  also  noticed,  as  is  the  first  survey 
of  the  wreck  of  the  R-oyal  George  by  means 
of  the  diving  bell.  Even  a  fire  at  Bankside 
is  reported,  at  which,  the  water  being  low 
in  the  Thames,  a  tank  of  lime  water  was 
emptied  into  the  engines,  and  it  was  remarked 
that  the  material  thus  wetted  did  not  again 
take  fire.  It  is  also  announced  that  the 
medals  of  the  Royal  Society  have  been  pre- 
sented to  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  that  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  reports 
that  steam  engines  of  some  construction  may 
be  applied  with  perfect  safety,  even  to  pas- 
senger vessels.  In  Germany  animal  magnet- 
ism is  in  favour  as  a  remedy  for  disease.  All 
these,  and  many  other  things,  are  recorded  in 
the  '  Chronicle  of  Events.'  Many  of  the  ages 
among  the  deaths  are  indeed  startling,  six- 
teen during  the  six  months  being  stated  as  over 


one  hundred  years,  one  being  given  at  130, 
and  another  at  117  ;  but  this  was  before  the 
careful  investigations  of  Mr.  Dilke,  Mr. 
Thorns,  and  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis.  Those 
who  seek  for  information  as  to  the  founding 
and  progress  of  Blackwoods  will  find  full 
details  given  in  Mrs.  Oliphant's  '  William 
Blackwood  and  his  Sons';  in  the  notices  of 
William  and  John  Blackwood,  '  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography5  (vol.  y.) ;  the  memoir 
of  Christopher  North,  by  his  daughter  Mrs. 
Gordon ;  the  obituary  notice  of  William 
Blackwood,  by  Lockhart,  in  the  Magazine  for 
October,  1834;  or  in  Curwen's  'History  of 
Booksellers.'  Christopher  North,  in  the 
'Noctes  '  (vol.  iii.  p.  70),  said  that  "my  chief, 
if  not  sole  object  in  writing  for  'Maga'  is  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  virtue,  and  happiness 
all  over  the  world."  If  a  like  spirit  be  main- 
tained, we  may  expect  "  Maga  "  to  live  to  add 
another  "M."  to  its  title-page  ;  and  in  such  a 
hope  we  may  join  heartily  in  the  toast  "  To 
'  Maga':  her  history  is  a  glorious  one.  Long 
may  she  flourish,  and  may  she  ever  be  true 
to  her  old  traditions  !" 

JOHN  C.  FKANCIS. 


UNWRITTEN  HISTORY. 
DOES  any  one  take  the  modern  picture- 
book  magazine  seriously?  The  Quarterly 
Review  noticed  an  "article"  on  the  Shake- 
speare-Bacon "controversy"  in  the  Christ- 
mas "  extra "  of  a  popular  monthly  for 
1897.  In  the  1898  Christmas  number  of  the 
same  periodical  there  is  a  contribution  which 
merits  similar  treatment.  A  writer  has  been 
hunting  up  the  traditions  of  our  fights  with 
France,  and  displays  his  results,  in  the  latest 
fashion,  on  a  pair  of  flags.  England,  we  find, 
has  won  thirty-two  battles  on  land— Crecy, 
Poictiers,  Agincourt,  Crevant,  Roverai, 
Namur,  Malaga,  Blenheim,  Ramillies,  Ouden- 
arde,  Almanza,  Malplaquet,  Dettingen,  Min- 
den,  Quebec,  Acre,  Vimiera,  Corunna,  Tala- 
vera,  Busaco,  Barossa,  Fuentes  d'Onoro, 
Albuera,  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Badajos,  Sala- 
manca, Madrid,  Vittoria,  Orthes,  Toulouse, 
Quatre  Bras,  and  Waterloo ;  and  twenty  on 
sea— Daunne,  Dover,  Channel,  Sluys,  Har- 
fleur,  North  Foreland,  La  Hogue,  Lagos, 
Quiberon  Bay,  Finisterre,  Grenada,  Ushant, 
L'Orient,  St.  Vincent,  Nile,  Alexandria,  San 
Domingo,  Dominica,  Basque  Roads,  and 
Trafalgar.  France  has  won  nine  on  land — 
Bruges,  Bou vines,  Beauje,  Verneuil,  Landen 
Steenkirk.  Fontenoy,  Bergen-op-Zoom,  and 
Duquesne ;  and  six  on  sea — Beachy  Head 
St.  Dennis,  Minorca,  Boulogne,  La  Rochelle 
and  Lakes. 
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The  Haighas  and  Hatters  of  the  present 
(  ay  have  certainly  been  throwing  themselves 
i  ito  Anglo-Saxon  attitudes  to  an  extra- 
( rdinary  extent.  Hence  one  must  be 
prepared  for  something,  but  surely  not  for 
]  listorical  retrospects  of  this  kind.  Take  the 
names  included  :  Rouvray  ("the  Herrings") 
vas  little  more  than  a  skirmish  ;  Malaga  was 
lot  a  land  fight  at  all ;  Almanza  was  a  com- 
plete defeat ;  Madrid,  whether  1706,  1710,  or 
1812,  was  no  battle  at  all ;  Toulouse  was  not, 
from  a  military  point  of  view,  a  great 
victory  ;  Harfleur  was  not  a  great  sea  fight ; 
North  Foreland  was  fought  against  the 
Dutch,  not  against  the  French  ;  Finisterre 
was  a  defeat  in  every  sense  ;  Alexandria  was 
not  a  sea  fight.  On  the  other  hand,  Bruges 
is  an  enigma  ;  Verneuil  was  a  French  defeat, 
second  only  to  Agincourt ;  Duquesne  was 
not  a  great  event ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Beachy  Head,  none  of  the  sea  fights,  except, 
perhaps,  Minorca,  can  be  called  great. 

From  the  Anglo-Saxon  point  of  view, 
what  can  be  thought  of  a  writer  who 
bills  his  country's  victories  on  a  flag,  and, 
while  calling  little  events  big,  omits  such 
items  as  Tenchebray  (1106),  Brenneville 
(1119),  Fair  of  Lincoln  (1216),  Auray  (1364), 
Guinegate  ("the  Spurs,"  1513),  St.  Quentin 
(1557),  Gibraltar  (1704  and  1782),  Ore  veld 
(1758),  Wandewash  (1760),  Rodney's  great 
victories  at  Havre  (1759),  in  the  West  Indies 
(1762),  and  at  St.  Vincent  (1780),  Wellington's 
St.  Sebastian,  Nivelle,  Nive,  and  the  fierce 
battles  in  the  Pyrenees  (1813),  not  to  men- 
tion many  others,  the  list  of  which  would 
be  too  long  to  quote  ?  It  will'  be  unneces- 
sary after  this  to  say  that  France  is  even 
worse  off,  particularly  in  the  sea  fights. 
The  victories  of  De  Grasse,  for  instance,  are 
unmentioned,  though  it  was  the  French 
fleet  that  forced  the  surrender  at  Yorktown. 
The  failure  of  Caermarthen  at  Brest,  and 
such  fiascoes  as  that  of  Mathews  at  Toulon 
and  of  Keppel  off  Ushant,  are  ignored 
entirely.  The  land  fights  and  the  invasions 
of  France  give  rise  to  humorous  reflections. 
According  to  these  results  England  subdued 
France  more  than  once.  We  are,  therefore, 
led  to  believe  that  her  monarchs  and  generals 
withdrew,  in  a  spirit  of  philanthropy  rather 
rare  in  those  black  times.  How  did  France 
recover  herself  after  the  Black  Prince  1  Du 
Guesclin  and  the  sweeping  reverses  of  Eng- 
land are  unmentioned.  After  Agincourt  and 
Verneuil,  too,  we  must  have  been  very  accom- 
modating. That  we  were  thrown  out  of 
France  by  Orleans,  Patay,  Formigny,  Castil- 
lon,  by  the  Maid,  and  the  "  Roi  de  Bourges," 
"qui  perdait  gaiement  son  royaume,"  has 


escaped  notice.  Earlier  events,  such  as 
Taillebourg  and  Saintes  (1242),  fare  no  better. 
Calais  and  the  Isle  of  Re  are  unmentioned. 
Brihuega  and  Villa  Viciosa  were  even  more 
complete  defeats  than  Almanza.  Fontenoy 
is  credited  to  France,  but  Laufeldt,  Hasten- 
bach,  Klosterseven,  and  Bergen  are  gracefully 
passed  over.  So  are  Hondschoote,  Dunkirk, 
and  the  disastrous  campaign  that  followed. 
It  is  indeed  unwritten  history. 

There  may  be  something  to  be  said  for 
"flag-wagging,"  but  at  least  it  should  be  a 
true  flag,  and  not  a  huge  emblem  pasted  with 
"  victories,"  some  of  them  never  won,  others 
never  even  fought,  pitted  against  a  little  tri- 
colour only  just  large  enough  to  display  the 
ignorance  written  on  it. 

GEOEGE  MARSHALL. 

Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. 


LONDON  EXHIBITIONS. 

THE  subject  of  exhibitions  in  London  is  of 
great  interest,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  one  of 
the  few  subjects  of  which  no  reasonably  com- 
prehensive history  has  been  published.  The 
subject  peculiarly  lends  itself  to  "illustrating  " ; 
indeed,  it  is  from  a  "  lot "  of  London  illus- 
trations, sold  at  Puttick  &  Simpson's  on 
26  June,  1858,  that  the  following  list  is  taken. 
The  list,  of  course,  does  not  include  any 
exhibitions  of  a  date  later  than  1858  ;  and  it 
is  not  complete  even  up  to  that  date— for 
instance,  Graham's  Celestial  Bed  is  not  in- 
cluded, and  probably  many  others  which  were 
popular  in  their  day.  The  list  strikes  me  as 
oeing  quite  worth  reprinting  in  the  pages  of 
4  N.  &  0.'  It  is  as  follows  :— 

^Egyptiana,  Lyceum,  1802. 

^Erial  [sic]  Ship,  1835. 

Albion  Hall,  1837-50. 

Almack's. 

Anatomical  Models,  1736-1854, 

Apiarian  Museum. 

Argyll  Rooms,  1828-37. 

Armoury,  1838. 

Automata  and  Androides,  1775-1829. 

Barlow's  Panorama,  1841. 

Bartlett's  Diorama,  1851. 

Batchelor's  Panorama,  1856. 

Bath's,  1802-39. 

Battles,  1742-1854. 

Bazaars,  1828-42. 

Bologna's  Mechanics,  1814. 

Booth's,  1742. 

Bree's  Panorama,  1850. 

Broughton's  Amphitheatre. 

Cald well's  Rooms,  1852. 

Campanari's  Antiquities,  1837. 

Carlisle  House,  1772. 

Catlin's  American  Indians,  1851. 

Caverns. 

Centrifugal  Railway,  1842-8. 

Chinese  Collections,  1842-54. 
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Clockwork,  1842. 

Cock  Pits,  1742-1827. 

Colosseum,  1829-53. 

Cosmorama,  1822-54. 

Crosby  Hall,  1847. 

Dioramas,  Regent's  Park,  &c.,  1825-55. 

Du  Loutherbourg,  1782. 

Egyptian  Hall,  1821-54. 

Egyptian  Mummy,  1832. 

Exeter  Hall,  1831-53. 

Fieschi,  1836. 

Gallery  of  Illustration,  1850-3. 

Gallery  of  Practical  Sciences,  1833-57. 

Hatton  House,  1776. 

Hickford's  Rooms,  1772. 

Italian  Fantoccini,  1771. 

King's  Concert  Rooms,  1776. 

Lefort's  Mechanics,  1816. 

Les  Ombres  Chinoises,  1776. 

Leverian  Museum,  1813-42. 

Lever's  Museum,  1784-5. 

Liverpool  Museum,  1809. 

Lowther  Rooms,  1834-54. 

Marshall's  Panorama,  1823-40. 

Minerals  and  Fossils,  1818-53. 

Minute  Wonders  of  Art,  1742-85. 

Model  of  Guillotine,  1793. 

Models  of  Various  Kinds,  1829-54. 

Museums,  1828-53. 

Nathan's  Assembly  Rooms,  1836. 

New  Rooms,  Tottenham  Street,  1778-85. 

Palace  of  Westminster. 

Panarmonian. 

Panoramas,  Various,  1811-53. 

Pantheon,  1772-1834. 

Pearson's  Stained  Glass,  1782-1821. 

Perrott's  Amphitheatre,  1742. 

Polytechnic,  1838. 

Prout's  Diorama,  1852. 

Puppet  Show,  1773. 

Rath,  1827.     ' 

Regent  Gallery,  1853-7. 

Royal  Rooms,  Spring  Gardens,  1817-23. 

St.  Martin's  Hall,  1852. 

Saunders's  German  Exhibition,  1833. 

Savile  House,  1828-53. 

Sculpture,  1829-35. 

Smith's  Panoramas,  1849-53. 

Somerset  Gallery,  1834-41. 

Temple  of  Concord,  1814. 

Tennis  Court,  1742-1848. 

Thames  Tunnel,  1843-55. 

Waxworks,  Various  Collections,  1830-55. 

Week's  Mechanics,  1831-54. 

Western  Exchange,  1820-40. 

Wewitzer's  Pantomime,  1802. 

Wilmhurst's  Painted  Window,  1830. 

Winstanley's  Water  Theatre,  1711. 

Wyld's  Globe,  1851-5. 

W.  EGBERTS. 
Carlton  Villa,  Klea  Avenue,  Clapham,  S.W. 

THE  POET'S  IMMORTALITY  PREDICTED  BY 
HIMSELF.— Every  one  knows  of  the  difficulty 
experienced  by  contemporaries  in  deciding 
the  place  that  one  of  their  number  will  hold 
in  the  opinion  of  posterity.  Much  more 
difficult,  then,  should  it  be  for  a  writer  to 
pass  judgment  in  this  respect  upon  him- 
self. Most  difficult  of  all  should  it  be  for  a 


poet,  who  is  so  frequently  represented,  not 
always  without  reason,  as  a  person  of  ill- 
balanced  judgment  and  an  exaggerated 
sensibility.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  familiar  fact 
that  of  poets  several,  at  any  rate,  have  dared 
to  predict  their  own  immortality,  and  that 
after  generations  have  ratified  the  verdict. 
The  following  quotations  are  from  the  works 
of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  world's 
bards ;  but  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  many  writers  of  inferior  rank  have 
made  about  themselves  similar  predictions 
which  have  not  been  verified  in  the  centuries 
to  come. 

Thus  Ovid  on  this  subject  speaks  with  no 
uncertain  voice : — 

Ergo  etiam,  cum  me  supremus  adederit  ignis 
Vivam,  parsque  mei  multa  superstes  erit. 

'  Amores,'  i.  xv.  41,  42. 

And  every  schoolboy  has  read  Horace's 
lines  : — 

Exegi  monumentum  sere  perennius, 

Regalique  situ  pyramidum  altius  ; 

Quod  non  imber  edax,  non  Aquilo  impotens 

Possit  diruere,  aut  innumerabilis 

Annorum  series,  et  fuga  temporum. 

Non  omn'is  mpriar ;  multaque  pars  mei 

Vitabit  Libitinam.  '  Odes,'  iii.  30. 

Less  known,  perhaps,  are  the  lines  of  Pro- 
pertius  : — 

Turn  me  non  humilem  mirabere  ssepe  poetam, 

Tune  ego  Romanis  praeferar  ingeniis  ; 

Nee  poterunt  juvenes  nostro  reticere  sepulchro, 

Ardoris  nostri  magne  poeta,  jaces. 

Liber  i.  vii.  21. 

Dante  was  aware  of  his  own  worth,  as  he 
shows  in  more  than  'one  passage.  In  the 
fourth  canto  of  the  '  Inferno,'  for  instance,  he 
meets  Homer,  Horace,  Ovid,  and  Lucan  in 
Limbo,  and  is  welcomed  by  them  in  a  way 
that  suggests  that  he  was  destined  hereafter 
to  as  great  a  fame  as  theirs  : — 

Da  ch'  ebber  ragionato  insieme  alquanto, 
Volsersi  a  me  con  salute vol  cenno; 
E  il  mio  maestro  sorrise  di  tanto. 
E  piu  d'  onore  ancora  assai  mi  fenno ; 
Ch'  essi  mi  fecer  della  loro  schiera, 
SI  ch'  io  f  ui  sesto  tra  cotanto  senno. 

4  Inferno,'  iv.  97. 

Next  comes  Shakespeare  : — 
But  thy  eternal  summer  shall  not  fade 
Nor  lose  possession  of  that  fair  thou  owest ; 
Nor  shall  death  brag  thou  wanderest  in  his  shade 
When  in  eternal  lines  to  time  thou  growest. 
So  long  as  men  can  breathe  or  eyes  can  see, 
So  long  lives  this,  and  this  gives  life  to  thee. 

Sonnet  xviii. 

Dr.  Johnson,  too,  is  said  to  have  remarked 
to  Goldsmith  on  one  occasion,  as  they  walked 
among  the  tombs  in  Westminster  Abbey  : — 
Forsitan  et  nostrum  nomen  miscebitur  istis. 

And  lastly  Heine,  who  meditated  as  a  reply 
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to  the  fair  maiden  who  looked  down  from  her 
window  on  the  passing  poet,  as  if  she  would 
ask  who  he  might  be  : — 

Ich  bin  ein  deutscher  Dichter 
Bekannt  im  deutschen  Land, 
Nennt  man  die  besten  Namen 
So  wird  auch  der  meine  genannt. 

'  Die  Heimkehre,'  15. 

T.  P.  ARMSTRONG. 

t  Putney. 
GUILLOTINE  DITTY. — Having  had  occasion 
N".  &  Q.,'  9th  S.  ii.  510)  to  quote  the  conclud- 
g  lines  of  what  is  apparently  the  earliest 
ditty   on   the   guillotine,   composed   at   the 
beginning    of   1790    by    a    member    of   the 
Academie  Frangaise,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
many  of  your  readers  would  like  to  have  the 
piece  in  its  entirety.    It  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  appeared  while  the 
guillotine  was  "in  the  air,"  and  that  Dr.  Guil- 
lotin merely  proposed  the  use,  but  had  no 
part  in  the  invention  or  fabrication,  of  the 
deadly  instrument,  as  I  have  explained  at  the 
above  reference. 

Guillotin, 
Me"decin, 
Politique, 

Imagine  un  beau  matin 
Que  pendre  est  inhumain 
Et  peu  patriotique. 
Aussitot 
II  lui  faut 
Un  supplice 

Qui,  sans  corde  ni  poteau, 
Supprime  de  bourreau 
L'office. 

C'est  en  vain  que  1'on  public 
Que  c'est  pure  jalousie 

D  un  suppot 

Du  tripot 

D'Hippocrate, 
Qui  d'occire  impun&nent 
Meme  exclusivement 

Se  flatte. 

Le  Remain 
Guillotin 
Qui  s'apprete 
Consulte  gens  du  metier, 
Barnave  et  Chapelier, 
M6me  le  coupe-tete, 
Et  sa  main 
Fait  soudain 
La  machine 

Qui  simplement  nous  tuera, 
Et  que  1'on  npmmera 
Guillotine. 

F.  ADAMS. 

106A,  Albany  Road,  Camberwell. 

THE  FATE  OF  SACRILEGE. — In  1793  or  1794 
Garnier  de  Saintes  brought  about  the  de- 
struction of  much  of  the  ornamentation  of 
the  cathedral  of  Sees,  regarding  it  as  the  out- 
come of  vain  superstition  : — 


"Alors  les  figurines  des  voussures  du  portail,  la 
statue  de  la  Sainte  Vierge,  et  celles  des  autres  saints, 
qui  en  decoraient  les  trumeaux,  les  par  vis  laterales 
et  la  galerie,  les  bas-reliefs  de  1'Assomption  et  des 
saints  Gervais  et  Protais ;  toutes  ces  richesses  d'un 
autre  age  furent  condaimi^es  a  disparaitre  sous  le 
marteau  des  demolisseurs.  Les  debris  en  furent 
jete's  pele-mele  dans  la  rue  Argentan  et  sur  la  place 
du  Parquet ;  puis  comme  ils  encombraient,  la  vente 
en  eut  lieu  par  adjudication.  Plusieurs  tombereaux 
emporterent  ces  debris  a  la  campagne,  ou  1'on  tenta 
vainement  de  s'en  servir  pour  batir  une  maison, 
dont  les  murs  ne  voulurent  jamais  tenir :  la  ma!6- 
diction  planait  sur  ces  pierres  ainsi  profan^es."— 
Dumaine's  '  La  Cath^drale  de  Sdes,3  p.  45. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

PACK  KAG  FEAST.  —  The  cutting  from  a 
weekly  called  Scraps  (ut  infra)  relating  to  an 
old  agricultural  custom  is  worth  preserving. 
I  gather  the  feast  referred  to  therein  was  held 
in  1898  :— 

"  The  agricultural  labourers  in  some  of  the  North 
Derbyshire  villages,  among  other  old  customs,  retain 
that  of  having  a  social  gathering  on  Old  Martinmas 
Day  (23  November),  which  is,  not  over  politely, 
designated  the  Pack  Rag  Dinner.  The  name  refers 
to  the  fact  that  the  indoor  menservants  about  the 
farms,  who  are  changing  masters  at  Martinmas, 
gather  together  their  belongings  for  removal  from 
one  house  to  another.  The  fanciful  title  of  the 
feast  goes  to  show  that  the  wardrobes  of  hinds  have 
not  been  over-well  cared  for  in  the  past.  Now, 
when  the  complaint  of  the  neighbourhood  is  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  obtain  skilled  labour  on  the  land,  the 
name  Rag  Pack  may  be  a  misnomer.  The  gathering 
is  held  in  one  of  the  public-houses  in  the  parish, 
where  the  men  and  lads  pay  for  tea  with  substantial 
viands,  and  afterwards  spend  the  evening  in  such 
amusements  as  present  themselves,  gossip  and 
drinking  probably  forming  the  principal  interests 
of  the  hour.  Bad  weather  does  not  often  deter 
the  men  from  coming.  In  spite  of  an  unexpected 
deep  fall  of  snow,  the  last  Pack  Rag  dinner  was 
well  attended  in  the  North  Derbyshire  village  of 
Holmesfield,  where  many  old  customs  survive.  On 
1  November,  for  instance,  the  children  there  go 
singing  from  house  to  house  for  what  are  called 
'  caking  gifts.'  This  is  a  legacy  from  the  old  feast 
of  ingathering,  when,  in  a  neighbourhood  where 
the  fields  are  somewhat  bleak  and  unproductive 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  labour  they  de- 
mand, it  was  once  the  custom  for  the  labourers  to  go 
from  farm  to  farm  on  1  November,  receiving  at  each 
house  a  small  gift  of  money  and  a  bread  cake  baked 
of  the  new  flour  of  the  harvest." 

K.  HEDGER  WALLACE. 

"  ACREWARE  ":  "MOLLOND." — These  two  land 
terms  appear  in  a  court  roll  (1291)  of  Green- 
bury  Manor  in  Barley,  Herts,  then  belonging 
to  Anglesey  Priory,  with  a  description  of  the 
tenancies  in  villenage.  A  tenant  will  hold  a 
messuage  and  ten  or  five  "  acreware  of  land," 
sometimes  with,  sometimes  without,  the  same 
quantities  of  "  mollond  "  —  the  latter  by  a 
money  rent  and  services.  The  term  "acre- 
ware"  occurs  again,  among  other  places,  in 
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a  court  roll  (1507)  of  another  Barley  manor, 
that  of  Minchionbury,  belonging  to  the 
convent  of  Chatteris.  The  amount  of  hold- 
ing varies  from  one  of  ten  acreware  to  one 
of  five  or  nine  acreware.  Suggestions  as  to 
exact  meaning  would  be  helpful.  The  sug- 
gestion that  it  may  be  a  land  measure  (vide 
'Cambridge  Antiquarian  Communications,' 
vol.  vi.  No.  1)  seems  out  of  the  question. 
There  is  no  indication  that  a  "ware  acre" 
was  larger  than  the  statute  acre. 

As  to  "mollond,"  it  is  connected  with 
"molman,"  which  I  find  in  Leley's  edition 
of  Wharton's  'Law  Lexicon'  as  a  man 
subject  to  do  service.  We  have  the  custo- 
mary services  of  "  two  molmen "  mentioned 
as  part  of  the  valuation  of  another  Barley 
manor.  In  Blomefield's  'Norfolk'  (vol.  i. 
pp.  295-6,  first  ed.,  1739)  there  is  given  from 
the  Ely  Register  an  entry  dealing  with  the 
manor  of  Bridgham,  to  the  effect  that  the 
tenants  paid  "34  days' work,  called  studework, 
which  is  done  by  molmen"  and  "  the  molmen, 
in  number  70,  were  obliged  to  make  up  15 
carriages,  and  attend  them,  to  carry  in  the 
lord's  corn."  In  'Cambridge  Antiq.  Comm.,' 
iv.  97,  allusion  is  made  to  tenures  of  lands 
called  terrce  wara  and  terras,  de  bondage  from 
the  court  roll  of  the  manor  of  Littleport  in 
the  Isle  of  Ely  (1316-27).  Does  not  this  look  as 
though  "  acreware  "  was  to  be  connected  not 
with  the  Norman-French  term  "  warectum," 
or  terra  warata,  but  with  A.-S.  wara,  defence 
(Profs.  Maitland  and  Vinogradoff  suggest  it), 
as  protecting  itself  against  the  payment  of 
geld,  being  exempted  ;  while  "  mollond,"  like 
terrce,  de  bondage,  had  to  bear  the  customary 
burdens  of  taxation,  as  "molmen"  had  to 
give  customary  services?  I  see  Vinogradoff 
notices  a  class  of  tenants  as  being  "soke- 
manni  qui  vocantur  molmen." 

J.  FROME  WILKINSON,  F.S.A. 
Barley  Rectory,  Royston,  Herts. 

MAXWELL'S  'HERODIAN.' — There  is  a  good 
notice  of  James  Maxwell  in  the  '  Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography,'  and  my 
present  desire  is  merely  to  indicate  some 
points  of  interest  connected  with  his  trans- 
lation of  Herodian.  At  the  end  of  the 
volume  (p.  110  of  bk.  vi.)  is  this  note  : — 

"Augustam  Herodiani  Historian!  vertebat  I.M. 
Facultatis  Art.  in  vtraq,  Academia  Mr:  &  Augus- 
tissimi  (olim)  Regis  lacobi  (in  Provincia  Eborum) 
Delegatus." 

This  official  employment,  whatever  it  may 
have  been,  is  not  mentioned  by  his  bio- 
grapher. The  title-page  is  a  masterpiece  in 
its  way : — 

"Herodian  of  Alexandria  His  History  of  twenty 
Roman  Caesars  and  Emperors  (of  his  time).  Relating 


the  Strange  Coniunctures  and  Accidents  of  State, 
that  hapned  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Afrike,  in  the 
Reuolution  of  Seuenty  Yeeres.  Interlaced  with 
Speeches,  Antiquities,  Court-Passages,  Prodigies, 
Embassies,  Sieges,  Surprizes,  Battels,  Conquests, 
and  Triumphs.  Wherein  is  also  declared  the  most 
Solemne  Deification  of  the  Roman  Emperours  and 
Empresses.  And  the  Martiall  Honor  and  Heroicke 
Valor  of  the  ancient  Southerne  and  Northerne 
Britans.  Interpreted  out  of  the  Greeke  Originall. 
(London  :  printed  for  Hugh  Perry  at  the  Harrow  in 
Britaines  Burse  1629.)" 

Maxwell's  spelling  is  not  always  commend- 
able, but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  has 
anticipated  the  American  fashion  of  discard- 
ing the  u  in  such  words  as  valor  and  honor. 
More  interesting  than  the  title-page  is  the 
dedication  : — 

To  the  most  August, 
most  Sacred,  and  Victorious 

Heroina, 

Mother  to  innumerable  braue  Mo- 
narks,  Princes,  Peeres,  and  Chieffs ; 

Diva  Britannia : 
Empresse  of  all  Hands  ; 
Queene  of  France  and  Ireland  ; 
Princesse  of  *Palestine,  Virginia,  Guia- 
na, *Cyprus,  New-England,  &c. 
Soueraigne  of  the  200.  lies  of  the  He- 
brides, Orcades,  &c. 
Lady  of  the  Ocean ; 

Regent  of  the  Atlantike  Empire  : 
I  consecrate  this 

Imperiall, 

Impartiall,  and  Incomparable 

History  of  that  Graue  Senator, 

and  Noble  Statist, 

Herodian. 

In  the  margin  is  the  following  note,  with 
references  preceding  the  words  "Palestine" 
and  "Cyprus": — 

"*  Rich.  I.  purchased  it  of  Guy  the  last  K.  of 
lerusalem.  Rich.  I.  conquered  it  in  his  returne 
from  Palestine.  It  contained  anciently  nine  King- 
domes.  Vid.  Cluverij  Introduct.  Geograph.  li.  5. 
c.  26." 

Could  the  most  modern  apostle  of  Imperialism 
excel  this  ?  WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 

Moss  Side,  Manchester. 

GARRICK'S  '  JUBILEE.' — At  Drury  Lane  on 
14  October,  1769,  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  'The  Jubilee,'  consisting  of  dialogue 
written  by  Garrick,  songs,  and  a  pageant. 
The  songs  were  printed  in  1778,  but  the  dia- 
logue "was  never  printed the  D.  L. 

manuscript  was  burnt  with  the  theatre  in 
1809.  Elliston  borrowed  the  Bath  copy,  and 
lost  it"  (Genest,  v.  256).  For  the  perform- 
ance at  Covent  Garden,  23  April,  1816,  "the 
dialogue  of  the  'Jubilee'  is  said  to  have  been 
furnished  by  Kemble  from  his  manuscript 
copy  "  (Genest,  viii.  551). 

Whether  Kemble's  MS.  is  still  in  existence 
I  do  not  know,  and  Mr,  Joseph  Knight,  in  his 
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Life  of  Garrick,'  p.   253,  repeats  Genest' 
statement    that    the    dialogue    was     neve 
printed.    There  has,  however,  recently  com 
into  my  possession  a  little  volume  containing 
two  dramatic  pieces  bound  up  together.   Thr 
title-page  of  the  second  is  as  follows  : — 
"  The  |  Jubilee  |  in  Honour  of  |  Shakespeare.  |  1 

|  Musical  Entertainment  |  as  performed  at  the  | 
Theatre  in  Waterford,  |  with  Additions  |  [fou 
verses]  |  Waterford  |  Printed  by  Esther  Crawlej 
and  Son,  at  |  Euclid's  head,  in  Peter's  street  j 

M,DCC,LXXIII.' 

Among  the  dramatis  personce    occur    the 
following    mentioned    by    Genest :     Ralph 


is  laid  at  Stratford-upon-Avon.     I  can  fine 
no  trace  of  this  either  at  the  Bodleian  or  in 
the  Museum  Catalogue.          H.  A.  EVANS. 
The  Elms,  Begbroke,  near  Oxford. 

FATHOMETER  :  A  NEW  BARBARISM.— This 
word  occurs,  I  believe  for  the  first  time  in 
"  literature,"  in  the  Westminster  Gazette  oJ 
16  January.  It  is  easy  to  guess  what  a 
physician  would  understand  it  to  mean  ;  not 
so  easy,  however,  to  imagine  what  it  is  in- 
tended to  signify,  viz.,  an  instrument  for 
recording  the  distance  travelled  by  a  vehicle, 
and  also  the  various  directions  in  which  the 
journey  has  been  pursued,  and  the  altitudes 
ascended  and  descended  in  its  course  : — 

"The  record  of  directions  is  obtained  by  means 
of  a  compass.  The  needle  is  suspended  at  the  top 
of  the  pathometer,  as  the  instrument  has  been 
named,  directly  above  the  tape  on  which  the  records 
are  taken." 

It  is  quite  useless  to  bewail  the  invention  of 
such  monstrous  terms  as  this.    It  is,  perhaps, 
well  to  stick  a  pin  through  them,  and  label 
them  in  the  eternal  museum  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
JULIAN  MARSHALL. 

TOM  BROWN  AND  DR.  FELL.— The  balder- 
dash exordium  of  an  article  entitled  '  Oaths 
and  the  Law'  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  January  commences  as  follows  : — 

"  The  law  is  like  a  lady.  It  has,  as  she  has,  the 
right,  without  any  assignment  of  reason,  or  with 
all  sorts  and  fashions  of  wholly  incompatible  and 
contradictory  assignments  of  reason,  to  determine. 
Those  who  are  put  in  grievous  plight  by  its  de- 
terminations and  caprices  must  find  for  themselves, 
as  poor  rebuffed  Dr.  Brown  was  compelled  to,  such 
consolation  as  they  can  : — 

I  love  thee  not,  I  know  not  why, 
But  this  I  know,  I  love  thee  not." 

In  his  eagerness  to  thrust  in  "  poor  rebuffed 
Dr.  Brown"  the  writer  makes  a  sad  hash. 
First,  he  transfers  Dr.  Fell's  title  to  Tom 
Brown,  who,  as  is  well  known,  so  far  from 


being  "Doctor,"  had  no  degree  of  any  kind, 
having  quitted  Oxford  without  graduating. 
Next,  ignorant  apparently  of  the  occasion  of 
Brown's  impromptu  rendering  of  Martial's 
epigram,  he  imagines  him  "  rebuffed  "  in  an 
affaire  de  coeur  and  dejected  in  consequence. 
Fancy  a  devil-may-care  fellow  like  Brown 
pining  for  "  consolation  "  in  any  casualty  of 
life  !  The  verses  quoted,  too,  are  not  those 
usually  attributed  to  Brown,  but  may  per- 
haps be  accounted  for,  as  I  have  read  tha 
there  is  a  variant  in  the  collective  edition  of 
his  works.  It  is  not  so  well  known  that  Mar- 
tial's lines  had  been  previously  parodied  by 
Thomas  Forde  in  1661  :— 

I  love  thee  not,  Nel ! 

But  why,  I  can't  tell,  &c. 

See  'D.N.B.,'  xviii.  295  b.  F.  ADAMS. 

'  HAMLET,'  BY  DAN  HAYES.— In  the  Cardiff 
Western  Mail,  No.  9251,  for  17  January,  p.  7, 
it  is  mentioned  that  New  Ireland  has  dis- 
covered an  old  playbill  of  the  "Kilkenny 
Theatre  Koyal "  for  14  May,  1793.  This  play- 
bill is  reprinted  in  the  Western  Mail,  and  the 
following  is  an  extract  from  it : — 

"The  Tragedy  of  Hamlet,  originally  written  and 
composed  by  the  celebrated  Dan  Hayes,  of  Lime- 
rick, and  inserted  in  Shakespere's  Works." 

The  playbill  concludes  with  the  interesting 
notice  that  "no  person  whatsoever  will  be 
admitted  into  the  boxes  without  shoes  or 
stockings."  It  is  probable  that  this  Irish 
claimant  to  the  honour  of  the  authorship  of 
'  Hamlet '  is  not  so  well  known  as  his  astound- 
ing claim  might  warrant.  D.  J. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  infor- 
mation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
;o  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
n  order  that  the  answers  may  be  addressed  to 
;hem  direct.  

M.  HOENE  WRONSKI  :  JOHN  POND,  ASTRO- 
NOMER KOYAL. — In  August  last  I  went  to 
Condon  for  scientific  researches  concerning 
ny  kinsman,  the  celebrated  Polish  philoso- 
pher Hoene  Wronski,  who  had  sojourned  in 

ngland  between  1820  and  1823,  as  I  am  pre- 
paring a  scientific  work  about  his  life  and 
writings.  Notwithstanding  careful  inquiries 
n  all  the  libraries  and  institutions  of 
jondon,  Cambridge,  and  Oxford,  it  proves 
mpossible  to  find  the  following  : — 

1.  The  True  Briton  (magazine  or  news- 
paper) from  the  years  1820  to  1823,  containing 
nost  important  articles  by  and  about  Hoene 
rVronski.  It  is  very  strange ;  I  found  files  of 
his  paper  before  the  year  1820,  and  after 
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1823,  but  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  find 
these  two  or  three  years. 

2.  Two  pamphlets  of  Hoene  Wronski  in 
French,  entitled  :  (1)  '  Extrait  du  Memoire  de 
M.  Hoene  Wronski  sur  la  Theorie  Mathema- 
tique  de  la  Terre/published  by  the  Astronomer 
Royal,  John  Pond,  as  it  seems  with  the  autho- 
rization of  the  Royal  Society,  between  May 
and  July,  1821  (London);  (2)  'Nouveaux  Ex- 
traits  du  Memoire  de  M.  Hoene  Wronski  et 
de  son  Appendice,  principalernent  sur  la 
Theorie  des  Fluides  (Equilibrium  in  Fluids),' 
published  by  the  same  in  November,  1821 
(London). 

These  two  pamphlets  were  printed  in 
a  limited  number  of  copies,  and  had  been 
sent  privately  to  all  the  learned  men  in 
England.  My  friend  Dr.  Gait,  assistant  to 
Lord  Kelvin,  and  Mr.  Dyson,  of  the  Royal 
Observatory,  advised  me  to  address  myself  to 
you,  asking  you  to  be  kind  enough  to  make 
the  necessary  inquiries  in  your  journal,  in 
order  to  furnish  the  missing  pamphlets  and 
papers,  or  to  procure  any  information  where 
they  can  be  found.  All  the  official  and  public 
sources  are  exhausted.  I  rely  only  upon  you, 
hoping  you  may  be  able,  through  your  paper, 
to  render  me  this  great  service,  which  con- 
cerns a  most  important  scientific  question. 

I  should  be  also  most  grateful  if  you  would 
give  me,  if  possible,  any  information  about 
the  eventual  heirs  of  John  Pond,  Astronomer 
Royal  in  the  years  1820-23,  as  in  the  papers 
left  by  him  there  is  probably  to  be  found 
a  lengthy  correspondence  of  great  scientific 
value  between  him  and  the  philosopher 
mentioned.  ZENON  PRZESMYCKI. 

16,  Rue  de  la  Grande  Chaumiere,  Paris. 

ADDISON'S  'ROSAMOND.' — I  should  be  glad 
to  know  if  a  song  beginning  "Was  ever 
nymph  like  Rosamond?"  occurs  in  the  above. 
HELEN  TOYNBEE. 

Dorney  Wood,  Burnham,  Bucks. 

"  FLUCING."— 

"  Dick-pot,  a  brown  earthenware  pot  sometimes 
pierced  with  holes,  filled  with  bright  coal  or  wood 
embers,  used  by  old  women  and  lace  makers  to  put 
under  their  petticoats  to  keep  the  feet  and  legs 
warm  when  seated  at  work,  which  is  termed 
fluting."  —  Baker,  '  Glossary  of  Northamptonshire 
Words '  (1854),  p.  179. 

What  is  the  etymology  of  fluting  ? 

A.  L.  MAYHEW. 

Oxford. 

"A    FLURCH    OF    STRAWBERRIES."— This   is 

said  to  be  a  term  for  plenty  of  strawberries. 
It  is  registered  in  the  Cheshire  glossaries, 
and  also  appears  as  a  North-Country  expres- 
sion in  Ray,  Kennett,  Bailey,  and  Grose.  Can 


any  of  your  readers  tell  me  whether  the 
expression  is  still  in  use  in  Cheshire  or  else- 
where? A.  L.  MAYHEW. 
Oxford. 

AUTHOR  WANTED.  —  "The  Amicable 
Quixote  ;  or,  the  Enthusiasm  of  Friendship. 
In  four  volumes.  London :  Printed  for  J. 
Walter,  Charing  -  Cross.  M.DCC.LXXXVIII." 
Small  8vo.  H.  S.  A. 

MUSE  PLOTS.— A  terrier  of  the  parish  of 
Westbourne  on  the  extreme  western  edge  of 
West  Sussex,  of  the  year  1664,  now  in  the 
Bishop's  Registry  at  Chichester,  refers  again 
and  again  to  "  muse  plots,"  an  expression  to 
the  meaning  of  which  I  can  find  no  clue.  It 
is  manifestly  used  as  a  well-understood  term, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  the  plots  thus  desig- 
nated were  not  of  large  size.  Here  are  some 
quotations  : — 

"The  tith  of  wheat,  barley,  oates,  pease,  fetches 
or  beanes  growing  in  the  Muse  plotts  hereafter 
mentioned  belongeth  to  the  Vicar  of  Westborne." 

"All  tithes  whatsoever  of  the  Muse  Plotts  fol- 
lowing and  litle  Plots  of  Ground  hereafter  menconed 
bee  they  sown  with  corne  or  not  doe  solely  belong 
to  the  said  vicar  of  Westborne, — Imprimis  the  muse 
Plott  lying  at  Quearne  haven  in  Townsend  ground 

conteyning  neere  an  acre  of  ground  and  enclosed 

by  a  Hedge."  [Then  follow  the  descriptions  of  half 
a  dozen  small  plots,  none  exceeding  an  acre,  several 
only  a  quarter  of  an  acre.] 

"Muse  Plotts  and  other  little  Plotts  at  Arme- 

tage,  Imprimis  one  Plott Item,  a  muse  Plott 

conteyning  neere  half  an  acre,"  &c. 

"Muse  Plotts  and  other  litle  plotts  at  Innlands," 
&c. 

"Muse  Plotts  and  other  litle  Plotts  at  Woodman- 
cote— Imprimis  one  Muse  Plott  belonging  to  Novice 
Land  called  Novice  Paddocke." 

"Item,  a  Muse  Plott  belonging  to  Francis  Cam- 
pion's Land  which  said  Plott  is  called  rucle  garden 
conteyning  about  half  an  acre." 

JOHN  H.  MEE. 
Holywell  House,  Oxford. 

'THE  GOLDEN  STAIRCASE.'— Can  you  tell 
me  what  is  the  story  or  legend  illustrated  in 
Burne- Jones's  '  Golden  Staircase '  1  J.  T. 

OGILVIE  :  GRANT. — Rev.  John  Ogilvie,  who 
died  in  New  York  City,  26  November,  1774, 
in  his  fifty -first  year,  was  said  to  have  been 
an  uncle  of  the  late  Rear- Admiral  Sir  Richard 
Grant,  of  London,  who  died  in  1859.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  tell  me  their  ancestry  1 

W.  0.0. 

MUSTARD  MOTTO. — A  story  is  told  in  Dr. 
Brewer's  'Phrase  and  Fable'  of  Philip  the 
Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  granting  to  the 
town  of  Dijon,  noted  for  its  mustard, 
armorial  bearings  with  the  motto  "Moult 
me  tarde  "  (multum  ardeo,  I  ardently  desire). 
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Che  arms  and  motto,  engraved  on  the  prin- 
cipal gate,  were  adopted  as  a  trade-mark  by 
ihe  mustard  merchants,  and  got  shortened 
into  "Moult  -  tarde"  (to  burn  much).  So 
far  Dr.  Brewer  ;  but  what  is  the  foundation 
for  the  story?  And  has  Dijon  to-day  the 
motto  "  Moult  me  tarde "  ?  If  so,  does  it 
mean  "I  ardently  desire"?  What,  too,  are 
the  armorial  bearings  of  Dijon? 

JAMES  HOOPER. 

RUBENS'S  'DESCENT  FROM  THE  CROSS.' — 
In  consequence  of  a  recent  pilgrimage  to  the 
high  church  of  Our  Lady,  commonly  called 
the  cathedral,  of  Antwerp,  I  request  to  be 
permitted  to  inquire  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  if  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  origin  of  Rubens's 
splendid  work,  the  great  triptych  of  St. 
Christopher,  is  really  only  a  romance,  or  has 
the  statement  any  foundation  in  fact  ? — 

"  Rubens  was  very  desirous  to  enlarge  his  garden 
by  adding  to  it  a  patch  of  ground  adjoining.  It 
chanced,  unfortunately,  that  this  piece  of  land  did 
not  belong  to  an  individual  who  could  be  tempted 
by  a  large  price,  but  to  a  society  or  club  called  the 
'  Arquebussiers,'  one  of  those  old  Flemish  guilds 
which  date  their  origin  several  centuries  back.  In- 
sensible to  every  temptation  of  money,  they  resisted 
all  the  painter's  offers,  and  at  length  only  consented 
to  relinquish  the  land  on  condition  that  he  would 
paint  a  picture  for  them  representing  their  patron 
saint,  St.  Christopher. 

"To  this  Rubens  readily  acceded,  his  only  diffi- 
culty being  to  find  put  some  incident  in  the  good 
saint's  life  which  might  serve  as  a  subject.  What 
St.  Christopher  had  to  do  with  crossbows  or  sharp- 
shooters no  one  could  tell  him.  At  last,  in  despair, 
the  etymology  of  the  word  suggested  a  plan  ;  and 
Christopheros,  or  cross-bearer,  afforded  the  hint  on 
which  he  began  his  great  picture  of  '  The  Descent.' 
For  inonths  long  he  worked  industriously  at  the 
painting,  taking  an  interest  in  its  details  such  as  he 
confesses  never  to  have  felt  in  any  of  his  previous 
works.  He  knew  it  to  be  his  chef-d'oeuvre,  and 
looked  forward  to  the  moment  when  he  should  dis- 
play it  before  its  future  possessors.  The  day  came ; 
the 'Arquebuss' men  assembled  and  repaired  in  a 
body  to  Rubens's  house,  and  the  triumph  of  the 
painter's  genius  was  displayed  before  them.  But 
not  a  word  was  spoken  ;  no  exclamation  of  admira- 
tion or  wonder  broke  from  the  assembled  throng, 
not  a  murmur  of  pleasure  or  even  surprise  was  there. 
On  the  contrary,  the  artist  beheld  nothing  but  faces 
expressive  of  disappointment  and  dissatisfaction ; 
and  at  length,  after  a  considerable  pause,  one  ques- 
tion burst  from  every  lip,  '  Where  is  St.  Christo- 
pher?' It  was  to  no  purpose  that  he  explained 
the  object  of  his  work.  They  stood  obdurate  and 
motionless.  It  was  St.  Christopher  they  wished  for ; 
it  was  for  him  they  bargained,  and  him  they  would 
have.  Matters  remained  for  some  months  thus, 
when  the  Burgomaster  happened  to  hear  of  the 
entire  transaction,  and,  waiting  on  the  painter, 
'Why  not,'  said  he,  '  make  a  St.  Christopher  on  the 
outside  of  the  shutter  ? '  The  artist  caught  at  the 
proposal,  seized  his  chalk,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
sketched  out  a  gigantic  saint,  which  the  Burgo- 
master at  once  pronounced  suited  to  the  occasion. 


"The  'Arquebuss'  men  were  again  introduced, 
and,  immediately  on  beholding  their  patron,  pro- 
fessed themselves  perfectly  satisfied.  The  bargain 
was  concluded,  the  land  ceded,  and  the  picture 
hung  up  in  the  great  cathedral  of  Antwerp,  where, 
with  the  exception  of  the  short  period  that  the 
French  spoliation  carried  it  to  the  Louvre,  it  has 
remained  ever  since,  a  monument  of  the  artist's 
genius,  the  greatest  and  most  finished  of  his 
works."  —  Vide  Lever's  '  Adventures  of  Arthur 
O'Leary.' 

HENRY  GERALD  HOPE. 

Clapham,  S.W. 

ST.  GLAIRS  OP  HERDMANSTOUN.— Can  any 
of  your  readers  tell  me  where  I  can  find  the 
best  and  fullest  account  and  pedigree  of  the 
family  of  St.  Clair  of  Herdmanstoun  from 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  ? 

O.  M. 

"  RODFALL." — Can  any  of  your  readers  tell 
me  what  a  "rodfall"  means,  and  what  are  the 
causes  of  its  having  been  made  ?  I  have  a 
place  in  Essex  which  at  the  distance  of  half 
a  mile  all  round  the  house  is  surrounded  by  a 
broad  steep  bank.  This  in  local  phraseology 
is  called  the  "rodfall."  There  are  certain 
privileges  in  connexion  with  this  "rodfall" 
which  I  need  not  trouble  you  with.  It  looks 
in  places  like  a  fortification,  it  is  so  broad  and 
substantial.  OLD  SUBSCRIBER. 

ABHAM,  DEVONSHIRE.— I  venture  to  inquire 
if  any  of  your  readers  can  tell  me  anything 
about  Abham  in  Devonshire,  an  estate  for- 
merly in  the  possession  of  the  Gaunter  family. 
I  cannot  find  it  mentioned  in  the  county  his- 
tories I  have  seen.  CONDOR. 

1,  Clarendon  Place,  Leamington. 

STAPLETON'S  *  FORTRESS  OF  THE  FAITH.'— 
When  did  Stapleton's  '  Fortress  of  the  Faith  ' 
first  appear  ?  I  refer  to  the  translation  from 
the  Latin  of  the  '  Propugnaculum  Fid.  Prim.' 
by  Thomas  Stapleton,  the  Roman  controver- 
sialist of  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  Stapleton 
was  the  author  of  'The  Three  Thomases.'  He 
is  often  quoted  in  Whitaker's  'Disputation 
on  Scripture '  (Parker  Soc.).  S.  ARNOTT. 

Baling. 

[1565.    See  '  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.'] 

PORTRAIT  OF  HUGH  O'NEILL,  EARL  OF 
TYRONE. — Atkinson  in  his  'Ireland  exhibited 
to  England '  (1823),  at  p.  309,  says  that  in  "  a 
portrait  of  the  famous  Earl  of  Tyrone,  drawn 
after  his  banishment,  now  in  possession  of  an 
English  nobleman,  one  of  his  galloglasses  is 
represented  as  attending  on  him."  As  no 
portrait  of  Hugh  O'Neill  is  known  to  exist, 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  some  interest  if  this 
portrait  could  be  discovered.  The  fact  that 
the  earl  is  represented  as  being  attended  by 
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one    of    his  galloglasses  might  help  to  its 
identification.  RICHARD  LINN. 

229,  Hereford  Street,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 

ROMAN  NUMERALS.  —  Next  year  we  shall 
change  the  figures  1899  to  1900.  How  are  the 
Roman  numerals  to  be  written?  Are  we  to 
add  another  c  to  the  three  now  used,  or  write 
MCM.,  following  the  example  of  xix.  1  I  sug- 
gest that  MCM.  is  not  only  more  correct  than 
MDCCCC.,  but  will  save  the  use  of  three  letters 
for  the  entire  century.  H.  B.  HYDE. 

Baling,  W. 

[The  Alduses  used  MUD.  for  1498  in  the  first 
edition  of  Aristophanes,  now  before  us.] 

MINIATURE  BY  PETER  OLIVER.— Is  there 
any  chance  of  identifying  this  miniature  1  A 
man  about  thirty-five,  black  hair,  moustache, 
and  thin  close-cut  beard,  black  eyes  and  pale 
complexion,  rather  a  foreign  appearance, 
possibly  a  Spaniard  or  Frenchman,  dressed 
in  a  grey  doublet  embroidered  with  black, 
falling  ruff,  and  wearing  the  wide  pink  or 
light  red  ribbon  of  an  order  (the  jewel  is  not 
visible)  round  his  neck.  The  miniature  is  a 
very  beautiful  one,  and  signed.  In  the  back- 
ground is  inscribed  in  gold  letters  "ter  & 
amplius."  The  t  might  perhaps  be  some 
other  letter.  C.  L.  LINDSAY. 

97,  Cadogan  Gardens,  S.W. 

SURNAMES  IN  -SON.— Can  any  expert  in 
names  give  information  as  to  the  earliest 
occurrence  of  th  ese  patronymics  1  References 
would  be  particularly  valuable  if  the  same  per- 
son could  be  shown  to  occur  as,  e.g.,  both  filius 
Johannis  and  Johnson  or  Jackson.  In  regard 
to  my  own  name,  I  believe  the  majority  of 
those  who  spell  it  with  one  I  pronounce  the  G 
hard— those  who  spell  it  with  two,  soft.  Are 
both  or  either  of  these  traceable  to  the 
common  mediaeval  filius  Gillse  ?  Is  the  Ice- 
landic form  Gilsson  a  patronymic  or  metro- 
nymic? J.  R  GILSON. 

38,  Great  Ormond  Street,  W.C. 

"JOHN- A -DUCK'S  MARE."— In  'Ivanhoe, 
chap,  xxvi.,  Wamba  says  to  Cedric  and  Athel- 
stane  in  Front-de-Boeuf's  castle  :  "  I  am  like 
John-a-Duck's  mare  that  will  let  no  man 
mount  her  but  John-a-Duck."  Does  this  refer 
to  some  old  story,  or  is  the  saying  a  passing 
invention  of  Scott's  own  ? 

JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

PLOUGH,  CLEUGH,  OR  CLIFFE.— How  should 
this  well-known  word  be  pronounced  ?  Near 
Keighley  it  is  Cliff e ;  near  Clitheroe  I  founc 
two  pronunciations  (with  the  one  spelling 
Clough\  Kloo  and  Kluff.  What  is  the  reason 
of  this?  Are  there  any  well-defined  bound 


aries  between    districts  where    the  various 
Denunciations    prevail  ?      If    my    memory 
erves  me,  the  sound  Kloo  is  used  on  the 
north-west  side  of   the  Ribble  valley,  and 
Kluff  on  the  south-east  side ;  but  this  may 
not    be    invariable.      Cliffe    gives    place    to 
Plough  on  the  west  side  of  Keighley  before 
rou  reach  Skipton.       FRED  G.  ACKERLEY. 
Keighley  Rectory. 

ENTRY  IN  REGISTER.— "1578.  Secundo  die 
mensis  Junii  'the  cutted  owen'  de  Brocton 
:git  suprema  et  sepultus  fuit."  Can  any  one 
suggest  the  meaning  of  this  strange  entry, 
which  occurs  in  the  parish  register  of  Ship- 
;on  in  this  county  ? 

GILBERT  H.  F.  VANE. 
The  Rectory,  Wem,  Salop. 

PLAYING  CARDS  ON  A  CHURCH  TOWER. — I 
shall  be  glad  to  have  particulars  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  playing  cards  carved  on  the 
bower  of  Little  Wittenham  Church.  I  pre- 
sume some  legends  are  told  respecting  the 
carvings.  WILLIAM  ANDREWS. 

Hull  Press,  Hull. 

SIR  AMBROSE  CROWLEY. — I  should  be  glad 
if  some  one  would  furnish  me  with  details  of 
the  pedigree  of  the  above  named,  who  is 
described  as  "  Knight  of  Greenwich."  I  can- 
not find  any.  Will  some  one  also  tell  me 
whether  there  is  any  property  existing  now 
under  the  name  of  "  Axford  Manor,"  and  to 
whom  it  belongs.  T.  A.  J.  PILE. 

Fletching,  Sussex. 


THE  ROMAN  GHETTO. 

(9th  S.  ii.  463.) 

IF  the  Ghetto  moved  PROF.  BUTLER  "to 
wide-eyed  wonder"  in  1843,  it  should  do  so 
even  more  effectually  to-day.  The  body  of  it  is 
clean  swept  away,  and  the  site  still  unbuilt 
upon,  except  that  the  riverine  boundary  is 
now  embanked  and  planted  with  trees.  The 
Cenci  palace,  with  its  Medusa  head  over  the 
entrance,  yet  remains,  newly  restored  and 
resided  in,  and  a  fringe  of  Hebrew  slum  ex- 
tends from  it  round  to  the  Porticus  of  Octavia, 
wherein  stands  S.  Angelo  in  Pescheria,  one 
of  the  churches  wherein  Gregory  XIII.  and 
later  Popes  compelled  Jews  to  listen  to  a 
sermon.  It  is  the  same  church  also  whence 
Rienzi  issued  with  his  colleagues  in  1347  in 
order  to  upset  the  aristocratic  tyranny  in 
Rome  and  rashly  make  himself  "Dictator." 
Thence  the  ragged  fringe  continues  for  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards  towards  the  Ponte  Quattro 
Capi,  leading  to  the  Tiber  island.  Just  at  this 
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point  still  stands  the  little  church  referrec 
bo  by  PROF.  BUTLER,  bearing  the  fresco  o 
the  Crucifixion  upon  its  front,  facing  th 
Ghetto  that  was,  and  displaying  the  words  o 
Isaiah  quoted,  both  in  Hebrew  and  Latin 
This  miserable  building  was  erected  nomin 
ally  by  a  converted  Jew ;  but  the  peop 
and  religion  it  insulted  so  long  are  free  anc 
flourishing,  while  it  moulders  neglected,  filth  j 
and  generally  closed.  A  Christian  endea 
voured  once  to  pick  my  pocket  near  it,  so 
have  reason  to  remember  the  spot. 

With  regard  to  the  question  which  MR 
BUTLER  says  he  has  answered,  i.e.,   "Wh 
were    Jews   at    Rome    obliged    to    wear 
national  badge,  especially  a  large  letter  O 
of  a  yellow  colour  on  the  breast  ? "    I  am 
unable  to  endorse  his    attempted  explana 
tion.      The    custom    of    wearing    a    rounc 
yellow    badge    prevailed    only   during    th 
thirteenth  century,  having  been  decreed  by 
Innocent  III.  in  1215 ;  but  it  was  not  to  b 
the  peculiar  distinguishment  of  Jews.     Sara 
cens  and  heretics  were  likewise  included  in 
the  enactment.*    They  were  to  wear  a  large 
round  of  yellow  stuff  sewn  on  their  breast 
covering;    but  it  was  not  a  letter  of   the 
alphabet.      The    first    complaint    we    hear 
of    it  occurs  in   1269,   when   Beniamin   ben 
Abraham  bewails  the  degrading  badge,  the 
confiscation  of  the  holy  books,  the  destruc 
tion  of  gravestones,  and  the  desecration  o: 
Hebrew  graves  (cf .  '  Hebr.  Literatur-Vereins, 
1888).    Nevertheless,  under  the  phenomena 
number    of    Pontiffs  whose    reigns    cumber 
the    last    half    of    the    thirteenth    century 
although  Jews  in  Rome  suffered,  they  are 
believed  to  have  enjoyed  relatively  consider- 
able tranquillity.     Tribute  and  homage  were 
exacted  from  them  by  Popes  and  princes, 
and    "the    thirty    pieces"    of    silver    were 
made  obvious  in    tne  figures  of    the  sums 
paid.    They  had  to  provide  also  a  Syrian 
mantle  for  the  "Senator  Urbis"  and  a  capari- 
son for  his  horse.    Among  other  and  more 
galling  exactions,  they  were  compelled  to  con- 
tribute largely  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  Passion 
Play  on  Monte  Testaccio  and  the  games  in 
the  Circus  Agonalis  (Piazza  Navona).    This 
first  appears  clearly  in  an  edict  of  Robert, 
King  of  Naples,  as  "  Senator  Urbis,"  2  March, 
1334.     By  this  time  (if  not  many  years  before), 
however,  the  Senators  had  changed  the  badge 
worn  by  the  Jews  from  the  odious  yellow 
round"  into  a  reddish  cloak.t    This  pro- 


*  The  special  intention  of  this  seems  to  have  been 
to  warn  Christians  against  forbidden  carnal  inter- 
course with  heretics. 

t  Yellow  in  those  days  was  the  most  prized  colour 
after  blue.  It  was  the  prevailing  colour  of  Angevin 


bably  took  place  after  Charles  of  Anjou  was 
Senator,  A.D.  1270,  and  it  may  (as  is  thought 
by  certain  writers)  have  signified  the  purple 
robe  which  had  been  mockingly  put  upon 
Jesus  (?).  Physicians,  however,  were  able  to 
obtain  exemption  from  wearing  this. 

At  that  later  terrible  period  for  Roman 
Jews  when  the  Dominican  Paul  IV.  (1555), 
imitating  the  Venetian  Ghetto,*  formed  an- 
other having  five  gates  t  in  Rome,  and  issued 
his  bull  "  Cum  nimis  absurdum,"  he  compelled 
male  Jews  to  wear  a  yellow  "  berretta "  and 
their  womankind  to  wear  a  yellow  veil  or 
"reticella."  He  did  not  revive  the  former 
badge,  however,  and  the  colour,  which  was  of 
the  orange  tint,  may  or  may  not  have  been 
selected  in  memory  of  traditional  Judas 
colour.  It  may,  more  probably,  have  been 
suggested  by  the  San  Benito  worn  by  con- 
demned heretics,  which  in  turn  represents 
the  colours  of  fire  and  flames. 

When  Paul  IV.  died,  in  1559,  great  was  the 
rejoicing  among  all  classes  in  Rome,  especially 
among  the  Jews,  who  similarly  rejoiced  at  the 
death  of  Pius  IX.,  and  with  good  reason.  We 
read  how  the  magistrates  and  bystanders 
witnessed  the  breaking  up  of  the  Pope's 
statue,  and  how  they  laughed  derisively  when 
a  Jewish  youth  went  up  and  placed  his  yellow 
'berretta"  upon  the  pontifical  head,  which 
remained  a  target  for  stone  practice  through- 
out the  day,  until  some  one  out  of  pity  hurled 
it  into  the  Tiber. 

But  I  must  not  dwell  at  greater  length  on 
;his  interesting  subject,  which  would  fill,  and 
has  filled,  volumes.  {  ST.  CLAIR  BADDELEY. 

Robert  Browning's  poem  '  Holy-Cross  Day, 
on  which  the  Jews  were  forced  to  attend  an 
annual  Christian  Sermon  in  Rome,'  is  an 
attempt  to  describe  Jewish  feeling  on  the 

ubject.    The  poet  notes  that  Gregory  XVI. 

1833-46)  abolished  the  sermon.       W.  C.  B. 

It  is  more  than  "local  tradition,"  it  is  an 
listorical  fact,  that  by  a  Papal  bull  issued  in 
584  Jews  were  compelled  to  hear  a  sermon 
n  "  Holy  Cross  Day  "  (14  Sept.)  at  the  church 
f  S.  Angelo  in  Pescheria,  adjoining  the 
jhetto.  Browning  gives  a  graphic  descrip- 
ion  of  the  unwilling  congregation  and  the 

lair,  as  well  as  of  Angevin  lilies.  One  has  merely  to 
xamine  the  fourteenth-century  frescoes  and  litera- 
<ure  to  remark  the  universal  fashion  for  "biondi 
rini " ;  probably  a  survival  from  classic  times. 

*  The    "Shut-in";    corrupted   from   a    Hebrew 
erm. 

t  Leo  XII.  added  three  more  gates. 

t  Cf.  'Geschichte  der  Juden  in  Rom,'  A.  Berliner, 

!93 ;  '  Die  Juden  im  Mittelalter,'  G.  B.  De|    ' 
834;   'C.  Re.  Statuti  della  Citta  di  ~ 
11  Ghetto  di  Roma,'  F.  Natale,  1887. 
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pseudo-converts  in  his  poem  'Holy -Cross 
Day'  in  'Dramatic  Romances. '  It  is  pleasant 
to  be  informed  by  him  in  a  note  at  the  end  of 
the  poem  that  "Pope  Gregory  XVI.  abolished 
this  bad  business  of  the  sermon." 

K.  M.  SPENCE,  D.D. 

In  1736-7  "the  Jews  at  Avignon  and  all 
over  the  Pope's  dominions  were  obliged  to 
wear  yellow  hats"  (Athenceum,  16  April,  1898, 
p.  493). 

Yellow  as  mourning  is  mentioned  in  Haz- 
litt's  edition  of  Brand's  '  Antiquities,'  ii.  205. 
It  was,  and  I  think  still  is,  the  mourning 
colour  in  Sweden  (Marryat's  '  Year  in  Sweden,' 
i.  361).  In  1606  certain  debtors  in  Scotland 
were  required  to  wear  hats  or  bonnets  of  a 
yellow  colour,  and  this,  it  seems,  continued 
to  be  the  custom  until  after  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  (Burton,  'Scot  Abroad,' 
i.  241). 

The  late  Prof.  Rogers,  under  the  year  1698, 
quotes  from  the  Harting  accounts  "  a  leap  of 
Yellow  Jack"  ('History  of  Agriculture  and 
Prices,' vi.  609).  What  does  this  mean  1  "Leap" 
is,  perhaps,  a  basket,  and  "yellow  jack"  some 
sort  of  fish. 

Sou  they,  referring  to  Echard's  '  History  of 
England,'  points  out  that  the  colours  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex  in  the  Caroline  civil  war  were 
deep  yellow  ('Commonplace  Book,'  iii.  60). 
This  seems  to  show  that  at  that  time  yellow 
was  not  regarded  in  this  country  as  indicative 
of  shame  or  misfortune. 

EDWARD  PEACOCK. 


DESCRIPTIVE  SURNAMES  IN  THE  WAVERLEY 
NOVELS  (9th  S.  ii.  379,  464).— Although  I  sent 
a  list  (imperfect)  of  these  names  to  '  N.  &  Q.' 
more  than  twenty-three  years  ago  (5th  S.  iv. 
305),  nevertheless,  as  my  friend  C.  C.  B.  has 
made  a  special  appeal  to  me,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  return  to  the  subject.  I  fear,  how- 
ever, that  I  must  necessarily  repeat  some  of 
my  former  remarks  in  1875.  My  list  contained 
upwards  of  thirty  of  these  droll  names,  but, 
as  will  be  seen  from  C.  C.  B.'s  note,  there  are 
many  more  than  this  number.  For  my  part, 
I  should  be  very  sorry  to  "  want "  these  de- 
lightful nomenclatures.  I  do  not  mean  that 
they  are  all  equally  delightful;  but  who, 
with  a  sense  of  humour,  could  come  upon 
some,  at  all  events,  of  them  without  "  chort- 
ling in  his  joy  "  ?  The  following,  if  not  the 
very  best,  are,  I  think,  amongst  the  best. 
Mr.  Twigtythe,  the  Ullswater  clergyman,  in 
'  Waverley  ';  Mr.  Graneangowl  (i.  e.,  groan 
and  howl),  a  Covenanting  preacher,  in  '  The 
Legend  of  Montrose';  Boanerges  Storm- 
heaven,  David  Deaiis's  favourite  preacher 


(I  think  Stormheaven  without  Boanerges 
would  have  been  better);  Clippurse  and 
Hookem,  lawyers,  in  '  Waverley ';  Mungo 
Mangleman,  a  surgeon,  in  '  The  Heart  of  Mid- 
lothian ';  Dr.  Quackleben,  "  the  Man  of  Medi- 
cine," in  '  St.  Ronan's  Well ';  Raredrench,  an 
apothecary,  in  '  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel ';  Mr. 
Mortcloke,  an  undertaker,  in  'Guy  Man- 
nering ';  Sir  Peter  Pepperbrand,  a  fire-eating 
knight  or  baronet,  in  '  The  Antiquary '; 
Master  Maulstatute,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
in  '  Peveril  of  the  Peak.'  Without  making  a 
close  examination,  I  fancy  that  'The  For- 
tunes of  Nigel '  contains  nearly  as  many  of 
these  descriptive  names  as  any  of  the  series. 
In  my  list  above  mentioned  there  are  ten 
from  this  romance  alone,  the  best  of  which 
are  perhaps  Raredrench  (above),  and  Pin- 
divide,  a  bankrupt.  C.  C.  B.  includes 
Yellowley  amongst  Scott's  characteristic 
names.  I  do  not  quite  see  why,  unless  he 
means  that  Yellowley  is  descriptive  of  the 
jaundiced  eye  with  which  Triptolemus  re- 
garded Shetland  and  all  things  connected 
therewith.  C.  C.  B.,  writing  no  doubt  from 
memory,  has  included  Driver  and  Miss 
Martha  Buskbody  in  'The  Heart  of  Mid- 
lotnian.'  Driver  is  in  '  Guy  Mannering,'  and, 
although  Miss  Buskbody  may  possibly  be 
alluded  to  in  'The  Heart  of  Midlothian,' 
she  belongs  to  '  Old  Mortality.'  See  the  con- 
cluding dialogue  between  her  and  Peter 
Pattieson.  By  Dick  Ostler  I  do  not  imagine 
that  the  author  intends  us  to  understand 
that  his  name  was  actually  Ostler.  Does  it 
not  mean  Dick  the  Ostler  ? 

Compare  Jack  Hostler,  in  '  Kenil worth .'; 
Tom  Tailor,  in  '  The  Monastery ';  Robin 
Ostler,  in  '  1  Henry  IV.';  Dick  surgeon,  in 
'Twelfth  Night';  and  Jack  priest,  in  'The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.' 

The  reviewer  (9th  S.  ii.  380)  speaks  of  Scott 
"burdening  himself"  with  these  descriptive 
names.  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  Scott,  so  far 
from  regarding  them  as  a  burden,  wrote 
them  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  enjoyed 
them  nearly  as  much  as  his  readers  do.  As  I 
said  in  my  former  note,  I  do  not  think  that 
Scott  in  any  of  his  characteristic  names  has 
quite  equalled  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter.  This  was 
an  exceedingly  "  happy  thought "  on  the  part 
of  Dickens,  as  it  is  exactly  descriptive  of  the 
good  lady's  "  lion-hunting  "  propensities,  and 
yet  it  looks  like  an  actual  name. 

I  ought  to  add  that  Malvoisin  in  '  Ivanhoe,' 
although  not  so  droll  as  Leo  Hunter— indeed, 
it  is  not  intended  to  be  droll  at  all — is  nearly 
as  good  in  its  own  way,  as  it,  of  course,  means 
bad  neighbour,  and  yet  it  looks  very  like  a 
real  Norman  name. 
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Another  of  Scott's  favourite  habits  is  that 
c :  making  foreigners,  or  uneducated  people, 
E  .angle  actual  names  in  a  very  comic  way. 
1 1  Dousterswivel's  mouth  poor  Mr.  Blatter- 
g:>wl  becomes  Dr.  Bladderhowl  and  Dr. 
1  otherhowl,  whilst,  en  revanche,  Douster- 
s  .vivel's  own  name  is  gloriously  mangled  by 
1  die  Ochiltree— Dustandsriivel,  Dusterdeevil, 
1 'ousterdeevil,  Dunkerswivel,  Dustersnivel, 
and,  best  of  all,  DustanshoveJ.  Botherhowl 
and  Dustanshovel — "Quis  talia  fando  tem- 
peret  a  risu?"  Then  look  at  the  delicious 
way  in  which  Mrs.  Blower  muddles  Dr. 
Quackleben's  name  —  Dr.  Cocklehen,  Dr. 
Cacklehen,  Dr.  Kickalpin,  Dr.  Kittleben, 
Dr.  Kittlepin,  Dr.  Kittlehen,  Dr.  Kickherben. 
Here  is  an  "  air  with  variations  "  indeed  ! 

C.  C.  B.  has  noticed  the  reviewer's  remark 
at  p.  380  that  there  are  more  of  these  de- 
scriptive names  in  '  Kenilworth '  than  in  the 
Scottish  romances.  *  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel ' 
(really  a  Scottish  story,  although  the  scene  is 
laid  in  London)  arid,  as  C.  C.  B.  points  out, 
'  The  Heart  of  Midlothian '  would  seem  to 
contradict  this. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  reviewer  should  speak 
somewhat  coldly  of  'Kenilworth.'  He  says,  "It 
is,  after  all,  a  fine  romance."  I  should  rather 
think  it  is  !  Edward  FitzGerald,  who  appears 
to  have  much  preferred  Sir  Walter's  Scotch 
to  his  English  romances,  in  writing  to  Fanny 
Kemble  on  6  June,  1872,  says,  "  I  believe  I 
should  not  care  for  the  Ivanhoes,  Kenil  worths, 
&c.,  any  more.  But  Jeanie  Deans,  the  Anti- 
quary, &c.  I  shall  be  theirs  as  long  as  I  am 
yours  sincerely  E.  F.  G."  Yet  in  less  than  a 
year  from  this  time  he  writes  again  :  "  Kenil- 
worth, which  very  place — which  very  name 
of  a  place— makes  the  English  world  akin." 

For  my  part,  I  ask,  Is  '  Guy  Mannering ' 
better  than  'Ivanhoe,'  is  'Old  Mortality' 
better  than  '  Quentin  Durward,'  and  is  '  The 
Bride  of  Lammermoor'  better  than  'Kenil- 
worth '  1  May  we  not  say,  "  Les  uns  valent 
bien  les  autres,"  and  be  thankful  for  the  Black 
Knight  as  well  as  for  Dandie,  for  Louis  XL 
(from  a  literary  point  of  view,  I  mean)  as  well 
as  for  Claverhouse  and  Burley,  and  for  poor 
murdered  Amy  as  well  as  for  poor  equally 
(by  her  mother  and  brother)  murdered  Lucy? 
JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

Ropley,  Alresford,  Hants. 

I  think  for  characteristic  surnames  in  this 
series  Richie  Moniplies  ('  Fortunes  of  Nigel ') 
will  be  hard  to  beat.  J/cw?/  =  many  (ply,  1,  a 
fold,  a  plait,  a  twist  [of  string,  worsted,  &c.] ; 
2,  bent,  turn,  direction,  bias,  Ogilvie) ;  plies = 
shifts,  turns,  evasions.  NEMO. 

Temple. 


FRENCH  SONG  (9th  S.  ii.  529). — This  song  is 
printed  in  the  "Students'  Tauchnitz  Edition" 
of  '  Tom  Brown's  School  Days/  published  by 
Tauchnitz,  Leipzig,  1888  (part  i.  29,  266).  No 
author's  name  is  stated.  The  commentator, 
Dr.  Immanuel  Schmidt,  gives  the  name  of  the 
song  as  '  Le  Bohemien  Parisien,'  and  says  that 
M.  Ducre,  of  Geneva,  states  that  the  song  was 
composed  about  forty  years  before  that  time, 
i.  e.,  before  1888.  It  is,  however,  not  clear 
whether  the  verses  printed  in  this  edition  of 
*  Tom  Brown '  are  the  whole  or  only  part  of 
the  song.  B. 

WEST  INDIAN  FAMILIES  (9th  S.  ii.  508).— 
W.  A.  Feurtado's  'Official  and  other  Personages 
of  Jamaica  froin  1655  to  1790,'  issued  by  Feur- 
tado's Sons,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  1896,  will  be 
found  extremely  useful  so  far  as  families  in 
that  colony  are  concerned,  although,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  does  not  contain  any  refer- 
ences to  either  of  the  two  names,  Barrif  and 
Ewins,  mentioned  by  the  REV.  A.  T.  MICHELL. 

W.  ROBERTS. 

Carlton  Villa,  Klea  Avenue,  Clapham. 

COUNTS  OF  HOLLAND  (9th  S,  ii.  468;  iii. 31).— 
Your  correspondents  describe  William,  Count 
of  Holland,  by  various  titles :  (a)  Emperor  of 
the  Romans;  (b)  Emperor  of  Germany;  (c) 
Deutscher  Konig ;  (d)  King  of  the  Romans. 
May  I  venture  to  inquire  whether  he  was  ever 
entitled  to  more  than  the  last  two  ?  Further 
I  may  remark  that  I  did  not  expect  to  find  a 
correspondent  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  indulging  in  such 
an  inaccurate  description  as  that  of  "Em- 
peror of  Germany,"  a  title  never  assumed  by 
the  head  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  MR. 
CHURCHILL  appears  to  be  the  most  scholarly 
in  his  description.  The  German  king  might 
or  might  not  become  Roman  emperor. 

H.  R.  J. 

THE  SWALLOW'S  SONG  (9th  S.  ii.  143,  471).— 
Liddell  and  Scott,  in  their  dictionary,  say 
that  Philomela  was  changed  into  anightingale, 
and,  in  support  of  what  they  say,  refer  to  the 
passage  of  Apollodorus  which  I-  have  quoted  ; 
but  in  that  passage  quite  the  contrary  is 
said.  It  is  there  said  that  Procne  became 
a  nightingale,  and  Philomela  a  swallow. 
Liddell  and  Scott  say  that  the  name  Philo- 
mela may  mean  lover  of  song  ;  but  the  lady 
had  her  name  before  she  was  changed  into  a 
bird.  As  she  had  lost  her  tongue,  it  seems 
more  probable  that  she  should  be  changed 
into  a  swallow,  which  generally  is  supposed 
incapable  of  singing  and  only  able  to  twitter. 
I  know  that  the  more  common  form  of  the 
legend  makes  her  the  nightingale ;  but  the 
other  form  is  well  known.  Francklin  in  one 
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of  his  notes  to  his  translation  of  Sophocles, 
the  Abbe  Banier  in  a  note  to  Ovid's  *  Meta- 
morphoses,' and  the  poet  Gray  in  his  prose 
refer  to  it.  E.  YARDLEY. 

Two  of  our  living  poets  have  sung  of  the 
song  of  the  swallow— Prof.  Dowden  and  Mr. 
Swinburne.  Both  speak  of  its  wild,  irre- 
pressible joyousness.  The  lark  is  its  only 
rival  for  "clear,  keen  joyance."  Dowden's 
verses  (beginning  "Wide  fields  of  air  left 
luminous  ")  I  have  not  at  hand  ;  they  speak 
of  the  bird  as  singing  chiefly  in  the  evening 
and  when  on  the  wing— which  is,  I  believe, 
true  to  the  facts.  Swinburne  contrasts  the 
joyousness  of  the  swallow  with  the  melancholy 
of  the  nightingale  : — 

0  sweet  stray  sister,  0  shifting  swallow, 
The  heart's  division  divideth  us. 

Thy  heart  is  light  as  a  leaf  of  a  tree  ; 
But  mine  goes  forth  among  sea-gulfs  hollow 
To  the  place  of  the  slaying  of  Itylus, 
The  feast  of  Daulis,  the  Thracian  sea. 

But  this  lovely  poem  is  well  known. 

C.  C.  B. 

THE  COLOUR  GREEN  AND  THE  GRAHAMS 
AND  ST.  GLAIRS  (9th  S.  ii.  465  ;  iii.  37).— MR. 
PEACOCK  may  like  to  add  to  his  notes  on  the 
use  of  green  the  fact  that  ribbons  of  a  vivid 
myrtle  green  are  much  used  about  shrines, 
and  thence  for  cure  of  croup  and  probably 
other  evils,  at  Poitiers.  It  is  considered  the 
special  colour  of  St.  Radegonde.  The  grille 
before  an  altar  in  the  north  aisle  of  Notre 
Dame  la  Grande  is  profusely  entwined  with 
it.  Above  is  a  window  in  which  St.  Rade- 
gonde and  St.  Hilary  attend  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  who  has  in  keeping  the  keys  of  the 
city,  which  a  traitor  would  fain  have  given 
up  to  the  English  in  1202.  At  St.  Radegonde's 
more  green  ribbons  are  to  be  found,  and  the 
croup  necklaces  may  be  purchased. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  mention,  in  con- 
nexion with  this  subject,  that  Charles 
Stewart  Parnell  entertained  the  greatest 
possible  aversion  to  this  colour  ]  His  know- 
ledge of  literature,  not  excepting  the  history 
of  nis  native  land,  it  neea  hardly  be  re- 
marked, was  sparse  in  the  extreme.  Never- 
theless Parnell  sometimes  indulged  in  the 
luxury  of  quoting  poetry  ;  but  his  quotation 
was  invariably  the  sixth  line  of  Moore's 
well-known  melody  'Remember  Me': — 
Wert  thou  all  that  I  wish  thee,  great,  glorious,  and 

free, 

First  flower  of  the  earth,  first  gem  of  the  sea, 
I  might  hail  thee  with  prouder,  with  happier  brow, 
But  oh  !  could  I  love  thee  more  deeply  than  now  ? 

Yet,  though  it  is  considered  lucky  to  wear 
green,  such  as  emeralds,  on  a  Friday,  "the 


uncrowned  king,"  I  believe,  was  never  known 
to  wear  the  slightest  sign  of  a  shamrock  on 
St.  Patrick's  day,  not  even  to  please  his  com- 
patriots. HENRY  GERALD  HOPE. 
Clapham,  S.W. 

"CHARME  "  (9th  S.  i.  287  ;  ii.  173).— 
"As  fuel,  the  wood  of  the  hornbeam  should  be 
placed  in  the  highest  rank.  In  France  it  is  pre- 
ferred to  every  other  for  apartments,  as  it  lights 
easily  and  makes  a  bright  flame,  which  burns 
equally,  continues  a  long  time,  and  gives  out  abund- 
ance of  heat ;  but  though  its  value  in  this  respect 
surpasses  that  of  the  beech  in  the  proportion  of 
1655  to  1540,  yet  the  shape  of  the  logs  of  hornbeam 
is  so  irregular  that  a  cord  of  it,  measured  as  they 
measure  willows  (see  p.  1470),  is  not  worth  more  in 
Paris  in  proportion  to  a  cord  of  beech  than  1486  to 
1540.  In  England  the  hornbeam  is  considered  to 
make  lasting  firewood  ;  and,  according  to  Boutcher, 
it  burns  as  clear  as  a  candle  ('Treat.,'  &c.,  p.  58). 
Evelyn  also  says :  '  It  makes  good  firewood,  where 
it  burns  like  a  candle  ;  and  was  of  old  so  employed  : 
"  Carpinus  tsedas  fissa  facesque  dabit." '  And  Miller 
speaks  of  it  as  excellent  fuel.  Its  charcoal  is  highly 
esteemed,  and  in  France  and  Switzerland  it  is  pre- 
ferred to  most  others,  not  only  for  forges  and  for 
cooking  by,  but  for  making  gunpowder,  the  work- 
men at  the  great  gunpowder  manufactory  at  Berne 
rarely  using  any  other  (see  '  Diet,  des  Eaux  et 
Fore"ts,'  art.  'Charme')." — Loudon,  'Arboretum  et. 
Fruticetum  Britannicum,'  p.  2009. 

THOMAS  J.  JEAKES. 

JEWS  AND  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  (9th  S.  ii. 
466). — The  following  passage  from  Cicero's 
letters  'Ad  Fam.'  (lib.  ii.  5)  seems  to  show 
there  was  a  sort  of  foreign  exchange  under 
the  name  of  "  permutatio  "  : — 

"  Prope  Gal.  Sextiles  puto  me  Laodicese  fore :  ibi 
perpaucos  dies,  dum  pecunia  accipitur,  quse  mihi 
ex  publica  permutatione  debetur,  commorabor." 

The  passage  from  Ovid  will  be  found  'Art. 
Am.'  (lib.  i.  421)  :— 
Institor  ad  dominam  veniet  discinctus  emacem, 

Expediet  merces  teque  sedente  suas. 
Quas  ilia  inspicias,  sapere  ut  videare,  rogabit. 

Oscula  deinde  dabit :  deinde  rogabit,  emas. 
Hoc  fore  contentam  multos  jurabit  in  annos. 

Nunc  opus  esse  sibi,  nunc  bene  dicet  emi. 
Si  non  esse  domi,  quos  des,  causabere  nummos  ; 

Liter  a  poscetur  ;  ne  didicisse  juvet. 

I  should  say  "  litera  "  means  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  debt,  as  the  lover  pleads  want  of 
the  "  ready."  The  whole  passage  is  thoroughly 
O vidian.  "  Oscula  deinde  dabit "  is  very  fine. 
No  doubt  Corinna  got  her  finery ;  whether 
"hoc  fore  contentam,"  &c.,  is  by  no  means  so 
certain.  GEO.  T.  SHERBORN. 

Twickenham. 

A  CHURCH  TRADITION  (9th  S.  i.  428 ;  ii.  58, 
150,  173,  256,  296,  393,  474 ;  iii.  33).— Although 
I  was  at  Sees  last  October,  and  have  a  photo- 
graph of  the  cathedral  before  me  now,  I  dare 
I  not  venture  to  say  anything  as  to  the  relative 
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1  eights  of  its  spires  as  they  at  present  staiu 
]  ew  churches  have  undergone  more  perils  o 
c  estruction  and  of  restoration,  and  we  ma 
1  e  thankful  for  the  piety  and  perseveranc 
A  'Inch  have  preserved  a  beautiful  monumen 
t  hrpugh  all  the  chances  and  changes  of  cen 
furies.  L'Abbe'  L.  V.  Dumaine  in  ' La  Cathe 
(  rale  de  Sees,  Coup  d'CEil  sur  son  Histoire  e 
ses  Beautes,'  speaks,  I  think,  as  if  the  tw 
spires  now  existing  were  of  equal  height : — 

"Deux  clochers  tres  sveltes  et  tres  gracieu 
ach&vent  de  donner  a  la  facade  son  coup  d'cei 
monumental.  Primitivement,  les  deux  fleche 
ii'elaient  pas  completement  semblables:  celle  d 
nord,  seule  a  jour,  e"tait  plus  elevee  que  celle  d 
midi ;  disposition  d'ailleurs  assez  ordinaire  au 
travaux  de  cet  age,  ou  1'on  semble  eviter  pa 
svsteme  la  symetrie  et  le  parallelisme  des  lignes/'- 
JT  .  58. 

Possibly,  though  I  hardly  like  to  suggest  sue! 
a  thing,  this  irregularity  at  the  west  end  of  ; 
church  may  have  been  intended,  like  th 
unfinished  fa9ades  of  Spanish  cathedrals,  tc 
avert  the  "evil  eye."  It  is,  however,  quite 
reasonable  to  believe  that,  as  at  Rouen  anc 
Chartres,  the  clochers  were  often  due  tc 
different  architects,  and  to  more  than  one 
century,  at  a  stage  of  culture  when  originality 
rather  than  careful  imitation  was  expected  o: 
an  artist.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

PEAS,  PEASE,  AND  PEASEN  (9th  S.  iii.  25). — 
Please  let  me  correct  the  etymology  of  this 
word.  I  give  the  derivation  from  A.-S.  pisa 

El.  pisan ;  not  a  true  E.  word,  but  borrowec 
;om  Lt&t.pisum.  This  etymology  (which  has 
been  copied  by  others)  is  obviously  impos- 
sible. Even  if  the  A.-S.  i  had  become  I,  it 
would  not  have  given  pease,  but  pise.  And 
it  is  obviously  not  from  the  O.Fr.  pois  ;  then 
whence  is  it  ? 

The  answer  is  that  A.F.  always  has  ei  for 
O.F.  oi ;  whence  convey  for  convoy.  The  A.F. 
word  was  peis  orpeys,  riming  to  mod.  E.  raise  ; 
whence  M.E.  pese,  pi.  peses  and  pesen  ;  see  the 
examples  in  my  '  Dictionary.'  This  became 
pease  or  peas  in  the  sixteenth  century,  quite 
regularly;  and  the  rest  of  the  story  is  known. 
Still,  I  dare  say  the  A.-S.  pi.  pisan  suggested 
the  pi.  in  -en.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

Is  not  this  heading  an  instance  of  the  cart 
before  the  horse  ?  I  do  not  know  when  the 
form  peas  first  appears  in  English,  but  I  fancy 
pease  preceded  it,  and  was  originally  the 
singular  form,  peason  (not  peasen)  being  the 
plural.  Spenser  has  "  nought  worth  a  pease  " 
('  Shepheard's  Calendar,'  Oct.),  and  Lyly,  in 
the  'Epistle  Dedicatory'  to  'Euphues  and  his 
England,'  "as  lyke  as  one  pease  is  to  an  other." 
Lyte  uses  pease  andpeasan  indifferently,  head- 


ing his  chapter  on  them  "Of  Pease  or  Peason"; 
but  he  also  occasionally  seems  to  use  pease  in 
the  singular,  as  in  this  of  ciches  :  "  The  ciche- 
ling,  or  flat  pease,  hath  flat  and  crested 
stalkes."  In  the  'Sinonoma  Bartholomei 
(fourteenth  century),  s.  v.  '  Orobus,'  I  find 
"  sive  orobum  et  pisa  agrestis,  s.  muspese." 
Gerard,  like  Lyte,  uses  pease  and  peason  in- 
differently, but  ne  also  has  pease  in  the 
singular.  Neither  in  Lyte  nor  in  Gerard  can 
I  find  either  pea  or  peas.  C.  C.  B. 

Am  I  not  right  in  supposing  that  a  distinc- 
tion —  probably  of  recent  origin  —  is  now  made 
between  the  single  seeds  (peas)  and  the  crop 
or  plant  in  the  abstract  (pease)?  A  York- 
shireman,  writing  about  1700,  gives  pease 
(  Yorksh.  Arch.  Jour.,  vii.  62)  ;  the  same  form 
occurs  in  the  '  Trial  of  Christopher  Atkinson,' 
1783  (p.  66);  see  Earle's  'Philology  of  the 
English  Tongue  '  (third  edition,  p. 
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MAJOR  JOHN  ANDRE  :  COL.  WILLIAMS  (9th  S. 
ii.  528;  iii.  58).  —  Noticing  in  your  issue  of 
31  December,  1898,  the  query  of  MR.  ABBATT 
concerning  the  Andre  family,  I  beg  to  say 
in  reply  to  it  that  several  members  are 
living  in  this  country  who  belong  to  the  same 
branch  of  the  family  as  the  Major's.  The 
father  of  Major  Andre  had  a  younger  brother 
'John  Lewis),  and,  like  him,  settled  in  Eng- 
'and.  He  had  two  sons  —  John  Lewis,  the 

Ider,  arid  James  Peter.  Both  had  families, 
Dut  I  can  say  nothing  with  respect  to  that  of 
John  Lewis,  except  that  I  believe  members  of 
t  are  living.  James  Peter  had  two  sons  —  the 
elder  also  named  James  Peter,  and  William. 
The  last  named  had  no  sons,  but  the  former 
md  one,  James  Lewis,  the  present  writer, 
who  has  two  sons,  James  Edward  Felix  and 
Vlichael  Wilfrid.  Considering  that  my  father 
and  grandfather  were  the  executors  of  the 
ast  surviving  sister  of  Major  Andre,  and  her 
-esiduary  legatees,  it  is  remarkable  how  few 
elics  of  my  unfortunate  relative  have  come 
nto  my  possession.  J.  LEWIS  ANDRE. 

Horshani. 

I  distinctly  remember  the  Andre  mentioned 
t  the  second  reference.  He  was  the  billiard- 
marker  at  Prince's  Rackets  and  Tennis  Club, 
lans  Place,  Chelsea;  and  a  very  decent 
ellow.  Many  a  game  he  marked  for  me  in 
ormer  days. 

I  remember  also  his  illness  perfectly,  and 
e  trouble  which  some  of  us  took  in  the 
ttempt  to  persuade  him  to  go  into  a  hospital. 
/[y  impression  is  that  we  succeeded,  for  a 
ery  brief  time  ;  but  I  am  not  sure.  Of 
ourse,  it  js  quite  possible  that  a  grancl- 
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nephew  of  Major  John  Andre  may  have  fallen 
into  that  sort  of  position.  His  knowing  Major 
Andre's  name  is  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  his 
statement ;  for  it  is  hardly  likely  that  any 
other  billiard-marker  in  London  had  ever 
heard  of  that  unfortunate  man. 

JULIAN  MAESHALL. 

"  FOUNDET  "  (9th  S.  ii.  507).— In  the  north- 
east corner  of  Ulster  this  word  is  used,  not 
alone  in  the  expression  quoted,  but  also  in 
every  case  where  a  person  wishes  in  an  em- 
phatic manner  to  signify  "  nothing."  I  have 
heard  the  query,  "Would  that  field  grow 
anything1?"  and  the  reply  thereto,  "Not  a 
founded";  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
idiom  is  really  a  shortened  form  of  "con- 
founded thing."  Americans  say  "a  blamed 
thing,"  an  Englishman  "  a  confounded  thing  "; 
and,  as  Ulstermen  are  very  prone  to  clipping 
words,  the  use  of  "  thing "  was  discarded  ; 
then  gradually  the  expression  was  curtailed 
to  "  not  a  founded  "  or  "  not  a  foundet." 

"Kunnion"  is  a  synonymous  idiom,  current 
hereabouts ;  for  instance,  "  The  field  won't 
grow  a  runnion  of  grass,"  meaning  "not  a 
single  blade."  It  may  interest  your  querist 
to  know  of  the  following  idioms,  common  in 
this  district : — "  Give  him  a  sevendable  beat- 
ing," i.  e.,  a  severe  one.  "  He  is  a  cruel  kind 
man,"  indicating  that  the  person  referred  to 
is  very  kind,  or,  as  is  said  here,  "overly  kind." 
"I  unbethought  myself";  by  this  the  speaker 
wishes  it  to  be  understood  that  an  after- 
thought had  occurred  to  him.  "  He  is  quite 
a  young  grail  of  a  fellow,"  signifying  a  raw 
youth.  These  might  be  greatly  multiplied ; 
but  there  are  two  I  must  mention — "  ortings," 
used  to  denote  offal  or  remnants,  and  "con- 
stering,"  applied  to  describe  the  action  of 
persons  dallying  along  a  road  and  engaged  in 
a  dispute  or  argument.  Do  these  two  words 
bear  any  relation  to  similar  words  referred  to 
in  the  notes  to  the  Clarendon  Press  edition  of 
*  Julius  Csesar '  ?  B.  A.  SCANDRETT. 

Kilwarlin,  Hillsboro',  Down. 

SIR  "EDMONDBURY"  GODFREY  (9th  S.  ii.  367, 
414;  iii.  16). — The  original  querist,  MR.  T. 
CANN  HUGHES,  need  not  be  severely  censured 
for  using  this  erroneous  spelling.  Unfortu- 
nately it  has  been  too  prevalent,  and  that 
among  authors  from  whom  accuracy  is  most 
expected.  Thus  the  1850  edition  of  Cunning- 
ham's '  Hand-book  of  London '  indexes  the 
name  as  Sir  Edmundsbury  Godfrey,  giving 
seven  references  with  that  spelling  and  one 
with  " Edmondsbury."  Again,  in  'Old  and 
New  London'  it  is  indexed  as  "Edmundbury," 
and  so  spelt  at  four  places  in  vol.  iii. ;  but  in 
vol  v.  (p.  287)  the  correct  spelling  is  given, 


and  conclusively  demonstrated,  accompanied 
by  the  observation  that  "  Macaulay,  in  com- 
mon with  many  others,  calls  him  Edmunds- 
bury  Godfrey."  Is  it,  then,  matter  at  which 
"'  to  be  shocked  beyond  the  power  of  expres- 
sion "  if  even  now  we  occasionally  meet  with 
the  erroneous  spelling  ?  F.  G.  S.  will  doubt- 
less admit  that  old  impressions  are  not  easily 
obliterated.  F.  ADAMS. 

106A,  Albany  Road,  Camberwell. 

Two  medals  commemorative  of  Sir  Edmund 
Berry  Godfrey  being  mentioned  at  the  last 
reference,  it  may  be  well  to  record  another. 
It  is  of  pewter,  with  Godfrey's  bust  on  ob- 
verse. The  act  of  strangling  appears  to  be  in 
process,  but  the  placid  face  suggests  that  the 
worthy  man  is  tying  his  cravat  rather  than 
that^the  hands  of  others  are  engaged  in  com- 
passing his  death.  The  inscription  around  is 
"Moriendo  restituit  rem  E.  Godfrey."  On 
the  reverse  is  a  double  head — one  of  the  Pope, 
the  other  of  the  devil :  "  Ecclesia  perversa 
tenet  faciern  Diaboli."  I.  C.  GOULD. 

The  dagger  asked  for  certainly  exists  ;  but 
though  I  was  once  informed  that  twenty  had 
been  made,  I  have  never  met  other  than  that 
in  my  possession.  The  blade  is  7£  inches 
long,  and  lj  wide  at  the  upper  end  ;  the 
handle,  4j  inches  long,  of  iron,  bound  round 
with  corded  silver  wire,  finished  at  each  end 
with  a  braided  plait  of  the  same,  and  capped 
with  an  iron  ball  deeply  cut  with  spirals. 
The  upper  inch  and  three-eighths  of  the  blade 
is  thickly  gilt  and  deeply  engraven  :  on  one 
side  with  a  skull,  followed  by  MEMENTO  | 
GODFREY  j  CLESUS  |  OCTO  :  12,  and  on  the  other, 

1678:     PRO    |    RELIGIONE    |    PROTES    |    TANTIUM, 

also  surmounted  by  a  skull,  with  ornaments 
on  each  side  of  it.  One  side  of  the  blade  is 
bevelled.  The  sheath  is  of  stamped  leather, 
of  no  interest.  The  dagger  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  our  family  for  certainly  seventy 
years  ;  but  I  do  not  know  its  previous  history. 

C.  DAVIES  SHERBORN. 
540,  King's  Road,  S.W. 

The  inscription  on  the  first  medal  forms  a 
verse : — 

Godfrey  walks  up  hill, 

After  he  is  dead : 
Denys  walks  down  hill, 

Carrying  his  head. 
Ergo,  pares  sumus. 

F.  J.  CANDY. 
Norwood. 

CAPE  TOWN  IN  1844  (9th  S.  ii.  489).— In  the 
excellent  library  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
in  their  handsome  Corinthian -fac.  ad  ed  build- 
ings at  Pietermaritzburg,  in  Natal,  South 
Africa,  is  a  large,  very  valuable,  and  rare  old 
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'olume,  of  about  this  date,  dealing  in  ex- 
laustive  detail  with  Cape  Town  and  Soutl 
Africa  generally.  It  is  embellished  by  a  large 
lumber  of  excellent  plates,  all  particularly 
)icturesque  in  their  drawing,  and  realistically 
:oloured.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  a 
lappy  hour  with  the  book  in  question  when 
dsiting  this  library  at  Pietermaritzburg  last 
VI ay.  The  courteous  librarian — a  Devonshire 
nan,  by  the  way  (Mr.  George  Hanniford) 
o  particularly  drew  my  attention  to  the 
work— said  he  was  not  aware  of  the  existence 
jf  a  duplicate  copy.  It  is  in  splendid  con- 
dition. HARRY  HEMS. 
Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

Probably  the  under-mentioned  volume  may 
answer  your  correspondent's  purpose  : — *  The 
Journal  of  a  Residence  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
rlope,  with  Excursions  into  the  Interior,  and 
tes  on  the  Natural  History  and  Native 
Tribes,'  by  Charles  J.  F.  Bunbury  (Murra 
1848).  EVERARD  HOME  GOLEM  AN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

"SLEEVER"  (9th  S.  iii.  8).— A  parallel  ex- 
Dression  is  the  (disused  and  probably  illegal) 
'  yard  "  of  ale.  This  is  a  measure  a  yard  long, 
lolding,  I  should  fancy,  more  than  a  pint, 
;hough  of  course  everything  would  depend 
on  the  breadth  of  the  vessel.    Measures  of 
he    kind    recall    compulsory    drinking    on 
admission  to  mock  corporations  and  other 
convivial    fellowships.      The  annals  of    the 
jancashire  corporation  of  Sefton  show  that 
;he  mace-head  was  used  for  this  purpose. 
Some  strange  "measures  of  capacity"  exist 
to-day.     Who  can  explain  the  "Jeroboam" 
(three    bottles)    and    the  "Kehoboam"  (six 
bottles)  of  champagne1?     They  seem  to  be 
misnomers.     "  Benoboam  "  was  certainly  the 
weaker  vessel.     The  nearest  approach  to  a 
"  long "  measure  is  the  valincher,  or  valinch, 
used  in  sampling  "from  the  bung."     It  is 
used  everywhere  every  day,  and  yet  the  word 
does  not  even  appear  in  some  English  dic- 
tionaries of  recent  date. 

GEORGE  MARSHALL. 
Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. 

[There  is  yet  another  wine  measure  known  as  a 
"tappit  hen."  What  is  the  exact  capacity  we 
forget ;  but  we  have  seen  it  on  the  table.] 

SIR  BENJAMIN  WRENCH,  M.D.  (5th  S.  v.  48). 
— A  query  asking  particulars  concerning  his 
family  connexions,  £c.,  has  remained  until 
now  unanswered.  It  seems  worth  while  even 
thus  late  to  state  that  through  a  son  who  was 
in  the  Exchequer,  and  died  about  1785,  he  was 
grandfather  of  Benjamin  Wrench,  1778-1843, 
a  well-known  comedian  at  Drury  Lane,  the 
Haymarket,  Adelphi,  &c.  In  memory  of  Sir 


Benjamin  a  living  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich  was  offered  to  the  father  of  the 
comedian.  See  Oxberry's  'Dramatic  Bio- 
graphy,' iv.  145  et  seq.  URBAN. 
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are  certainly  not  unduly  severe  in  describing 
as  "an  impudent  fabrication."  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  the  book,  and  I  do  riot  hesitate 
to  describe  it  as  110  less  untrustworthy  than 
it  is  indecent.  The  '  Diary,'  which  purports 
to  be  by  a  lady  of  rank,  is  manifestly  a 
prurient  invention.  It  is  surprising  to  me 
that  a  respectable  firm  should  publish  such  a 
work  •  but  it  is  intolerable  that  the  author- 
ship snould  continue  to  be  credited  (falsely) 
on  the  title-page  and  in  publishers'  lists  to  a 
clergyman.  How  can  any  decent  publisher 
justify  to  his  conscience  such  a  proceeding? 

PERTINAX. 

MR.  WARBURTON'S  SERVANT  (9th  S.  iii.  27). 
—See  the  'Introductory  Epistle'  to  'The 
Fortunes  of  Nigel'  for  a  characteristic  and 
humorous  reference  to  "  that  unhappy  Eliza- 
beth or  Betty  Barnes,  long  cook-maid  to  Mr. 
Warburton,  the  painful  collector." 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 

Helensburgh,  N.B. 

John  Warburton,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  was  the 
culprit — no  bishop  he,  but  Somerset  Herald  ; 
born  1682,  appointed  1720,  died  1759,  much 
disliked.    A  list  of  his  plays  is  given  in  full 
detail,     Gentleman's    Magazine,    vol.    Ixxxv. 
.  217,  Sept.,  1815  ;  signed  "  Fredk.  Thorn- 
ill."  A.  HALL. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  "  TAW  "  (9th  S.  ii.  385).— As 
boys  we  used  to  play  a  game  of  marbles  here 
known  as  "  dob  in  the  ring,"  which  consisted 
of  starting  from  a  certain  point  known  as 
"  taw,"  and  endeavouring  to  knock  out  with 
a  big  "  dob "  as  many  marbles  as  possible 
from  a  ring  in  which  they  had  been  placed. 
Play  was  resumed  from  the  spot  where  the 
'  dob "  rested  after  it  had  been  thrown,  but 
under  certain  circumstances  the  player  was 
ordered  "  back  to  taw."  The  word  "  taw  "  in 
;his  sense  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  col- 
oquial  in  the  Midland  Counties  of  England 
as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 
West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

The  only  game  at  marbles  I  know  called 
'  taw  "  is  "  chuck-taw  " — one  which  we  called 
a  "  goo  ter  skowl  gam,"  because  it  was  played 
as  we  went  along,  and  got  us  over  the  ground 
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quickly.  One  lad  "  chucked  "  his  "  taw  "  two 
or  three  yards  in  front,  and  the  next  chucked 
at  the  first  taw  with  his  taw,  and  so  on. 
When  one  taw  was  hit,  the  owner  followed 
on,  getting  two  "  chucks "  in  succession. 
When  played  with  boulders  it  was  called 
"  chuck-bowder."  Big  rocks  we  called 
"  torrs,"  the  difference  being  that  instead  of 
"  taw "  to  rhyme  with  "  caw,"  we  rolled  the 
V  in  tor.  thus  "  The  High  Tor"  at  Matlock 
Bath  was  "T'  Heigh  Torr,"  not  "Heigh  Taw," 
a  fine,  but  clear  distinction.  This  is  not  a 
contribution  to  the  origin  of  "  taw,"  but  may 
be  of  some  use.  THOS.  RATOLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

PUZZLE  JUG  (9th  S.  iii.  49).— I  have  had  in 
my  possession  several  of  the  puzzle  jugs 
referred  to  by  your  correspondent.  They  are 
often  to  be  met  with  in  Yorkshire.  The  jugs 
I  had  were  brown  glazed  earthenware.  I 
have  never  seen  one  of  so  early  a  date  as 
1705.  I  know  that  some  of  these  jugs  and 
similar  puzzle  teapots  were  made  as  early 
as  1815  in  Chesterfield,  and  probably  were 
manufactured  there  at  a  much  earlier  date. 
I  have  one  of  these  teapots  in  my  possession. 
It  has  no  lid  ;  the  water  is  poured  in  at  the 
bottom  ;  when  full,  turn  it  round  and  the 
water  will  pour  from  the  spout.  Various 
other  puzzle  earthenware  articles  of  early 
manufacture  are  to  be  met  with — as  tobacco- 
boxes,  snuff-boxes,  candlesticks,  &c. — which 
are  ingeniously  contrived.  I  am  under  the 
impression  that  the  jug  your  correspondent 
refers  to  will  be  of  Holland  manufacture. 
CHARLES  GREEN. 

18,  Shrewsbury  Road,  Sheffield. 

Such  are  kept  for  sale  at  a  shop  on  the 
Pantiles,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

D.  R.  DOSSETOR. 

HERALDIC  (9th  S.  iii.  50).— I  believe  the  two 
objections  to  be  well  founded,  though  I  con- 
fess myself  unable  to  refer  to  an  authority 
I  should  be  sceptical  as  to  the  correctness  oi 
ermine  on  a  banner  ;  and  the  arms  proposed 
to  be  worked  on  the  yacht  flag  would  be  a 
new  coat,  if  any  charges  from  the  shield  were 
omitted.  I  can,  however,  imagine  a  case  in 
which  this  latter  consideration  might  ex 
cusably  be  set  aside.  Did  not  the  Dukes  oj 
Brittany  substitute  another  device  on  their 
banner  for  the  hermines  pleine  of  their  shield 
JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

Ermine,  without  any  charge,  is  the  coat  o 
Brittany,  and  appears,  as  a  quartering,  in  the 
arras  of  several  ancient  English  families. 

GEORGE  ANGUS. 


ISLAND  OF  ICHABOE  (9th  S.  ii.  527). — In  the 
port  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Hamburg 
Geographical  Society  for  1891-2  some  account 
s  given  by  a  recent  visitor  of  Ichaboe  and 
:he  other  islands  that  lie  off  the  coast  of  the 
)ay  of  Angra  Pequena.  Bare  and  unat- 
tractive, they  are  the  home  of  countless  sea- 
jirds,  and  a  few  white  men  are  in  perpetual 
occupation  there,  engaged  in  moving  the 
;uano.  Nature  supplies  little  in  the  way  of 
!ood  but  fish,  and  the  men  are  dependent  on 
;he  vessels  that  carry  the  guano  for  most  of 
:he  necessaries  of  existence.  It  would  be  hard 
to  imagine  a  more  unenviable  life.  The  one 
diversion  seems  to  occur  in  the  breeding 
season  of  the  seals,  when  hundreds  of  these 
reatures  are  knocked  over  with  cudgels,  and 
silled  for  the  sake  of  their  skins. 

T.  P.  ARMSTRONG. 
Putney. 

Miss  COLLIER  (9th  S.  ii.  528). — Miss  Jane 
(?  Margaret)  Collier  assisted  Miss  Sarah 
Fielding  to  write  *  The  Cry,'  a  new  dramatic 
fable,  London,  1750.  She  wrote  'An  Essay 
on  the  Art  of  Ingeniously  Tormenting,  with 
Proper  Rules  for  the  Exercise  of  that  Pleasant 
Art,'  &c.,  London,  1753  ;  second  edition,  1804. 
JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

A  New  English  Grammar,  Logical  and  Historical. 

By   Henry   Sweet,   LL.D.      Part   II.      (Oxford, 

Clarendon  Press.) 

IT  is  only  now,  after  an  interval  of  six  years — due  to 
other  and  perhaps  more  important  avocations  in 
the  cause  of  Anglo-Saxon— that  Dr.  Sweet's  ela- 
borate grammar  finds  its  completion.  The  former 
part,  published  in  1892,  embraced  the  phonology 
and  accidence ;  this  second  part  deals  solely  with 
the  syntax.  The  points  that  at  once  strike  us  are 
the  prominence  he  assigns  to  the  spoken  or  collo- 
quial English »  as  distinct  from  the  literary  or 
bookish  speech,  which,  after  all,  is  but  a  small  part 
of  the  tongue,  and  the  attention  he  gives  to  the 
subject  of  the  order  and  stress  of  words  in  their 
bearing  on  syntax. 

If  Dr.  Sweet  has  a  fault,  it  is  perhaps  a  tendency 
to  an  over-subtle  analysis  and  excess  of  differen- 
tiation, as  in  his  remarks  on  the  use  of  the  pluper- 
fect. He  has  a  predilection,  too,  for  a  nomen- 
clature of  his  own,  resulting  in  such  uncouth  (if 
convenient)  nonce-words  as  "tag-order,"  "end- 
verb,"  and  "  front-adverb."  In  some  of  his  pro- 
nouncements on  colloquial  proprieties  we  venture 
to  hold  a  different  opinion  from  the  author.  We 
cannot,  for  instance,  see  that  "to  keep  fowl"  and 
"  written  in  blank  verse  "  are  less  correct  locutions 
than  "fowls"  and  "  verses  "  respectively.  Nor  do 
we  think  that  "  bid  him  come  in,"  and  "  well- 
spoken  "  in  the  sense  of  plausible,  are  to  be  ranked 
as  obsolete  phrases,  though  Dr.  Sweet  says  they 
are.  It  seems  a  pity,  moreover,  to  set  aside  the 
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generally  accepted  Aryan  in  favour  of  "  Arian,"  a 
word  already  pre-engaged  for  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses. 

The  Traditional  Poetry  of  the  Finns.  By  Domenico 
Comparetti.  Translated  by  Isabella  M.  Ander- 
ton.  (Longmans  &  Co.) 

THIS  work  places  a  critical  account  of  the  popular 
songs  of  Finland  in  the  hands  of  English  readers. 
The  volume  ought  to  be  favourably  received  by  all 
folk-lorists,  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  explains  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  brief  lyrics  from 
which  Lonnrot  pieced  together  the  composition 
known  as  the  '  Kalevala.'  Secondly  it  sets  forth 
the  practical  impossibility  of  any  great  epic  ever 
being  formed  out  of  a  mosaic  of  folk  rimes,  even 
wrhen  the  rimes  all  run  in  the  same  metre  and 
have  a  certain  uncultivated  poetry  of  their  own. 
The  '  Kalevala '  is  so  deftly  fashioned  that  no  critic 
ignorant  of  the  songs  from  which  it  was  made  can 
separate  it  into  its  component  parts  by  inductive 
analysis  ;  yet,  skilfully  as  the  work  has  been  done, 
the  result  is  futile.  The  whole  is,  after  all,  no 
heroic  narrative ;  it  is  merely  a  mechanical  collection 
of  episodes  lacking  coherent  connexion  with  each 
other.  The  true  epic  may  be  founded  on  popular 
tradition,  but  it  is  nevertheless  the  offspring  of  one 
brain.  Whatever  modifications  it  may  subsequently 
undergo  at  the  hands  of  foster-parents,  its  life,  its 
corporate  unity,  was  bestowed  on  it  by  the  gestation 
of  one  mind.  In  songs  of  the  people  such  unity 
is  necessarily  lacking.  Its  want  is  detected  im- 
mediately we  ask  ourselves  what  is  the  subject 
of  the  'Kalevala.'  "If  we  put  such  a  question 
with  regard  to  the  '  Iliad,'  the  '  Odyssey,'  the 
' Niebelungen,'  the  'Chanson  de  Roland,'  urges 
Prof.  Comparetti,  "we  have  an  immediate,  positive, 
single  answer  ready.  For  the  'Kalevala'  the 
answer  is  not  so  easy,  and  it  is  given  differently  by 

various  authors A  long  poem    created  by  the 

people  does  not  exist,  cannot  exist ;  epic  popular 
songs,  such  as  could  be  put  together  into  a  true 
poem,  have  never  been  seen,  and  are  not  likely  to  be 
seen,  among  any  people.  Every  long  poem,  without 
exception,  anonymous  or  not,  is  the  work  of  an 
individual,  is  a  work  of  art.  The  art  may  be  lofty, 
noble,  and  perfect,  like  that  of  the  Homeric  poems  ; 
it  may  be  pedestrian  and  lowly,  like  that  of  the 
poems  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  but  art  it  always  is." 
On  the  contrary,  such  a  poem  as  Lonnrot  manufac- 
tured is  a  shapeless  medley.  It  has  no  framework 
or  skeleton  to  support  it.  Although  formed  of 
verses  which  have  not  infrequently  a  wild-wood 
suggestiveness  of  their  own,  it  is  a  failure.  A  troop 
of  the  ablest  dwarfs  in  the  world  could  never  be 
drilled  into  wielding  the  sword  of  a  giant,  and  the 
finest  folk-songs  ever  imagined  will  never  have  the 
force  and  unity  of  an  epic. 

The  Pre-  and  Proto-  Historic  Finns.    By  the  Hon. 

John  Abercromby.  2  vols.  (Nutt.) 
MB.  ABERCROMBY'S  work  ought  to  have  a  place  on 
the  same  shelf  with  Prof.  Comparetti's  book,  giving 
as  it  does  a  careful  description  of  the  gradual 
social  evolution  of  the  Fimio-Ugrian  races,  with 
translations  of  the  magic-songs  of  the  Western 
Finns.  The  dog  seems  to  have  been  the  first  animaJ 
domesticated  by  these  Northern  nations,  who 
would  apparently  have  remained  in  the  condition 
of  poverty-stricken  savages  had  not  traders  from 
lands  of  less  rigorous  climate  than  their  own  sup- 
plied them  with  the  means  of  self -improvement  in 


xchange  for  the  furs  to  be  procured  by  trapping 
nd  snaring.  Considering  what  the  general  con- 
dition of  Europe  must  have  been  some  three 
housand  years  ago,  it  is  astonishing  how  readily 
the  nations  within  its  borders  have  adapted  them- 
selves to  change  of  circumstances.  The  capacity  of 
:he  average  man  has  been  educated  by  the  pressure 
of  "  things  as  they  are"  in  a  manner  which  borders 
on  the  marvellous.  From  the  physiological  point 
of  view,  how  few  generations  link  the  peoples  of 
to-day  with  a  set  of  ancestors  whose  knowledge  and 
whose  ideals  appear  almost  childlike !  These  an- 
cestors had,  however,  great  aptitude  for  taking 
opportunity  by  the  forelock.  They  made  the  most 
ot  every  occasion  to  seize  on  new  means  and  new 
methods ;  and  if  the  more  cautious  and  conservative 
among  them  argued  that  it  was  safer  to  follow  the 
trusty  old  ways  hallowed  by  past  experience,  there 
were  always  bolder  spirits  ready  to  welcome  inno- 
vation. The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Abercromby's 
book  is  filled  with  English  versions  of  charms,  magic- 
songs,  spells  of  healing,  prayers,  and  chants  de- 
scribing the  origins  of  animals,  plants,  diseases, 
and  so  on.  Though  obscured  by  its  foreign  dress, 
the  poetic  sensitiveness  which  occasionally  manifests 
itself  in  the  original  is  to  be  detected.  The  Finns, 
like  some  other  races  which  have  fared  badly  in  the 
struggle  for  national  pre-eminence,  have  retained  a 
susceptibility  which  shows  but  rarely  in  the  verse 
of  nations  given  over  to  material  prosperity.  Reason 
with  them  has  not  yet  attempted  to  overmaster 
feeling.  They  sing  their  impressions  of  wind  and 
woodland,  water  and  waste,  because  the  thoughts 
and  the  words  come  to  them,  and  with  no  other 
motive.  Hence  the  charm  which  clings  to  their 
unstudied  lays. 

Peveril  of  the  Peak.    By  Walter  Scott.    Edited  by 

Andrew  Lang.     (Nimmo.) 

'  PEVERIL  OF  THE  PEAK,'  now  added  to  the  reissue 
of  the  "Border"  edition  of  the  Waverley  novels, 
is  the  thickest  volume  of  the  series,  and  includes 
fifteen  illustrations.  It  stands  in  little  need  of  the 
apologies  with  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  to 
usher  in  a  fresh  edition.  We  first  read  it  as  a  boy 
in  the  1847  and  1849  reissues  of  the  first  collected 
edition,  with  the  author's  notes,  and  it  was  then,  as 
it  now  is,  one  of  our  favourites.  How  many  times 
we  had  reread  it  before  the  present  perusal,  which 
must  needs  be  the  last,  we  are  afraid  to  say,  but 
we  never  found  it  too  long.  Now  even,  though  we 
admit  having  skipped  here  and  there  a  page,  we 
sighed  when  we  came  to  the  last,  and  could  have 
been  content  to  have  had  more.  Quite  ready  are 
we  to  take  Fenella  as  in  the  main  a  failure ;  her 
mysterious  appearances  do  not  very  greatly  interest 
us,  nor  do  we  care  much  for  her  until  she  gives 
herself  away,  and  screams  on  hearing  that  her 
father  has  slain  Julian  Peveril.  We  will  not  admit, 
however,  that  Julian  Peveril  is  one  of  Scott's  worst 
heroes.  He  is,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  best, 
worth  a  score  Tressilians,  Levels,  Nigels,  Waver- 
leys,  or  Mortons.  Scott  himself  is,  through  his 
heroes,  a  little  too  worthy  and  law-abiding,  and  lie 
makes  his  young  men  too  wise  and  too  sweetly 
reasonable.  But  Julian  is  none  of  these.  He  is 
a  man  of  action.  Alice  Bridgenorth  is,  moreover, 
a  great  favourite,  and  she  is  not  too  "bright  and 
good,"  considering  her  Puritan  extraction.  Sir 
Geoffrey  has  a  good  many  ail-but  doubles,  but  he 
has  a  character  of  his  own  ;  and  if  we  did  not  cotton 
to  him,  Lady  Peveril  would  reconcile  him  to  cis 
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For  once  we  find  ourselves  at  issue  with  Mr.  Lang. 
'  Peveril  of  the  Peak '  overflows  with  romance.  It 
casts,  moreover,  a  bright  light  upon  Scott's  method 
of  workmanship ;  and  if  we  could  spare  space  to  deal 
at  length  with  a  reissue  of  a  well-known  work,  we 
could  find  much  to  say  concerning  it. 

The  Romano- British  City  of  Silchester.  By  Fre- 
derick Davis,  F.S.A.  (Andrews  &  Co.) 
THE  Silchester  excavations  are  described  year  by 
year  in  the  volumes  of  the  Archceologia,  but  that 
work  is  costly  and  in  the  hands  of  but  few  people 
except  Fellows  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  It  is 
true  that  now  and  then  magazines  and  newspapers 
tell  their  readers  what  is  taking  place  in  that  inter- 
esting spot,  but  such  ephemeral  publications  have  a 
habit  of  getting  lost,  or  becoming  forgotten ;  we  are 
therefore  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Davis  for  preparing 
an  account  of  the  recent  excavations  which  is  at 
once  lucid,  compact,  and  accurate.  His  work  is 
short— perhaps  too  short— but  its  author  is  learned 
in  things  Roman  as  well  as  in  many  other  directions, 
so  that  his  statements  and  suggestions  may  almost 
always  be  received  with  confidence.  We  have 
found  nothing  whatever  in  his  book  that  we  are 
inclined  to  call  in  question,  except  the  statement 
that,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  "  not  a  single 
Roman  place-name  has  survived."  This  is  surely 
going  much  too  far.  The  subject  is  so  involved  and 
intricate  that  it  cannot  be  discussed  here ;  but  we 
may  remark  that  our  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the 
names  of  places  is  only  just  emerging  from  the  pre- 
scientific  stage,  if,  indeed,  it  has  as  yet  attained  to 
that  great  deliverance,  and  that  it  is  rash  to  make 
up  our  minds  confidently  at  present  one  way  or  the 
other,  though,  of  course,  every  competent  investi- 
gator will  admit  that  the  surviving  names  of  this 
class,  if  there  be  any  in  England,  are  far  less 
numerous  than  in  many  other  parts  of  what  was 
once  the  Roman  world. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  Mr.  Davis's 
book  is  his  account  of  the  way  in  which  earthworms 
have  helped  to  preserve  the  remains  of  ancient 
buildings.  We  need  not  mention  that  much  of  what  he 
says  has  been  derived  from  the  researches  of  Charles 
Darwin — this  he  has  been  careful  to  point  out — but 
he  has  also  made  independent  investigations  of  his 
own,  which  are  not  only  interesting  as  explaining 
the  present  state  of  Silchester,  but  are  of  inde- 
pendent value  as  illustrating  the  habits  of  the 
curious  annelid  creatures  of  which  they  treat. 

Mr.  Davis  gives  a  good  account  of  the  remains  of 
a  building  discovered  in  1892,  which  is  usually 
regarded  as  a  Romano-Christian  church.  That  such 
it  is  he  entertains  no  doubt,  and  thinks  it  not 
improbable  that  the  excavations  yet  to  be  under- 
taken may  disclose  the  foundations  of  other  build- 
ings of  the  same  character. 

Autumnal   Leaves.      By   Francis    George   Heath. 

Fourth  Edition.  (Imperial  Press.) 
ON  its  first  appearance  Mr.  Heath's  delightful 
volume,  in  which  he  drew  attention  to  the  beauty 
of  autumnal  leaves,  won  a  -warm  and  well-merited 
reception.  He  has  now  been  induced  to  include 
it  in  the  attractive  series  of  works  issued  in  most 
tempting  guise  by  the  Imperial  Press,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  skilled  artists,  has  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing at  half  the  price  a  volume  that  vies  in  ex- 
cellence with  the  previous  issue.  Quite  beautiful 
are  the  reproductions  in  colours  of  the  various 
leaves,  and  the  vignettes  of  the  New  Forest  and 


the  illustrations  generally  have  also  much  grace. 
The  volume,  moreover,  is  well  and  pleasingly 
written,  and  will  commend  itself  warmly  to  the 
lover  of  nature.  We  know  few  books  likely  to 
contribute  more  largely  to  the  delight  of  the 
cultivated  lover  of  nature,  or  better  calculated  to 
spread  a  taste  for  natural  beauty  among  those  as 
yet  unversed  in  her  mysteries.  The  volume  should 
be  in  an  easily  accessible  spot  in  the  library  of 
every  country  house. 

The  Whartons  of  Wharton  Hall.    By  Edward  Ross 

Wharton.  (Oxford,  University  Press.) 
THE  publication  of  this  little  work,  left  in  MS.  by 
its  author,  has  been  a  labour  of  love  and  piety  on 
the  part  of  his  widow.  The  volume  contains  a 
memoir  of  Wharton  reprinted  from  the  Academy, 
a  bibliography  of  his  writings,  chiefly  philological, 
and  an  account  of  his  famous  ancestors,  "a  distin- 
guished, albeit  a  turbulent  race."  A  portrait  which 
is  a  speaking  likeness,  and  other  illustrations  by 
Mrs.  Wharton,  add  to  the  value  of  a  work  interest- 
ing in  many  respects  and  entitled  to  a  place  in 
genealogical  libraries. 

Whitaker's  Titled  Persons.  (Whitaker  &  Sons.) 
THE  second  issue  of  this  useful  handbook  is  a  great 
advance  upon  its  predecessors,  having  undergone 
complete  revision  and  been  greatly  enlarged.  It 
has  many  features  of  special  interest,  and  is  an 
almost  indispensable  supplement  to  Whitaker's 
quite  indispensable  '  Almanack.' 

MR.  GEORGE  RICKWARD  has  reprinted  from 
vol.  vii.  of  the  Archaeological  Society's  Transactions 
an  important  article  on  '  Colchester  in  the  Twelfth 
and  Thirteenth  Centuries.'  The  interest  of  this 
extends  beyond  local  antiquaries,  and  the  contents, 
with  some  additions,  might  well  appear  in  a  shape 
even  more  permanent. 


fjfoikea  ixr 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices : — 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  Correspond- 
ents who  repeat  queries  are  requested  to  head  the 
second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

REGENT'S  PARK. — Your  note  has  been  forwarded 
to  PEDIGREE. 

CORRIGENDA.— P.  70,  col.  2,  1.4,  for  "imperial" 
read  Greek.— P.  71,  col.  1,  1.  38,  for  "  encrease"  read 
increase  ;  1.  47,  for  "censors"  read  censors. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to 
"  The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  "—Advertise- 
ments and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher" — 
at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.  C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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THE  SIBYLS  IN  SCOTLAND :  LIVILANDS. 

(See  3rd  S.  x.  467;  xi.  144.) 
AT  the  first  reference  the  late  ME.  J.  MAID- 
MENT  contributed  an  account  of  pictures  oJ 
the  Sibyls,  then  discovered  in  the  house  oi 
Western  Livilands,  Stirling.  At  that  time 
the  pictures  were  partly  covered,  and  MR 
MAIDMENT  supposed  they  were  ten  in  number 
They  have  now  been  taken  out  of  their  con- 
cealment, and  it  is  found  that  they  are  six  in 
number,  each  painted  on  a  separate  panel  o: 
wood.  Each  Sibyl  holds  her  prophetic  book 
with  her  message  in  verse  printed  below  in  a 
semi-Gothic  lettering,  and  the  name  of  each 
is  painted  alongside.  These  are  as  follows:— 

Sib.  Persica. 
The  Mother  of  th5  eternal  Father  and  Sonne 

de  hathe  His  Birth  Saluation 

Shall  bring  the  World  and  life,  yet  farre  from  pride 
Though  King  of  all.     He  on  an  Asse  did  ride 
Into  Hierosalem,  where  with  wrongful  wrath 
Condemn'd  by  wicked.     He  shall  suffer  death. 

Sib.  Libica. 

A  King  of  lews  shall  the  Redeemer  be 
just  gentle  guiltlesse,  for  the  guiltie,  He 
Shall  suffer  much :  the  Scribes  with  scornefull  brow 
Shall  him  forbid  his  father  to  avow 
Within  their  Synagogue  yet  shall  he  preach 
The  Way  of  peace  and  it  the  people  teach. 


Sib.  Delphica. 
After  long  years  due  revolution  past, 
jlod,  of  a  Virgin  borne,  to  man  dis-Grac't 
Shall  make  the  Hope  of  Sinnes  Remission  shine 
And,  though  Almighty  (and  his  throne  devirie 
laue  bin  for  Ay  in  Heauen)  yet,  His  to  saue 
Trom  Death,  will  He  both  suffer  Death  &  Graue. 

Sib.  Cumaa. 
\.n  age  shall  shortly  bring  about  the  Day 
When  the  great  king  of  kings  shall  lodge  in  clay 
Three  kings  conducted  by  a  glorious  Starre 
Visit  his  cradle,  shal  from  Eastward  farre 
}ome  to  adore  Him  and  right  humble  sould 
To  Him  shal  offer  Incence  Myrh  and  Gold. 

Sib.  Erri...ca. 
[  see  the  Sonne  of  God  (corn's  downe  from  Heaven 
Held  in  an  Hebrew  Virgins  Armes  ;  and  euen 
Sucking  the  milke  of  her  pure  mayden  brests 
He,  in  his  Man-age  manifold  distrests 
Shal  beare  for  those  whome  His  he...d  r...d 
Shewing  to  them,  a  Fathers 


Heavens er  ordin Ite  is ar,  u at...l... 

Of  brightest s gi... 

With  good R... 

Di lall 

His  S...ne e... 

Com 

The  last  verse  and  the  name  of  the  Sibyl  are 
almost  obliterated. 

MR.  MAIDMENT  was  of  opinion  that  these 
were  the  only  examples  of  such  paintings 
"  in  the  North  ";  but  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  there  are  no  examples  in  the 
South,  as  in  a  'List  of  Buildings  having 
Mural  Decorations,'  by  C.  E.  Keyser,  pub- 
lished by  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
only  two  places  are  referred  to  as  haying 
paintings  of  the  Sibyls,  viz.,  Bradninch 
Church  arid  Ugborough  Church,  both  in 
Devonshire.  But  on  inquiry  I  find  that  this 
is  probably  incorrect,  and  that  the  figures 
may  not  be  Sibyls  at  all.  At  Ugborough 
there  are  twelve  female  figures  on  the  screen 
bearing  the  emblems  of  the  Crucifixion,  and 
the  Bradninch  examples  seem  doubtful.  MR. 
MAIDMENT  further  states  that  a  German 
volume  of  extreme  rarity  printed  in  small 
quarto  at  Frankfurt,  MDXXXL,  contains  por- 
traits which  exactly  correspond  to  the 
portraits  at  Livilands.  He  also  refers  to  a 
Spanish  book  (which  he  evidently  had  not 
seen)  containing  the  verses.  Do  any  of  your 
readers  know  of  the  existence  of  these  books 
or  can  any  one  give  information  as  to  the 
source  of  the  verses  ? 

It  will  be  very  remarkable  if  there  are  no 
paintings  of  the  Sibyls  in  England.  Mr. 
Keyser  refers  to  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Archi. 
Soc.,  Second  Series,  ii.  96,  and  the  Ecclesiologist, 
xxviii.  (xxv.  New  Series)  308;  but  both  of 
these  are  difficult  to  come  at  here.  If  any 
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reader  having  access  to  them  will  communi- 
cate with  me  I  shall  be  glad. 

I  may  mention  that  the  pictures  probably 
date  from  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury or  from  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth. T.  Koss. 

65,  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 


CATALOGUING. 

IN  my  last  note  on  '  Book  Terms '  (9th  S.  ii. 
521)  I  made  an  observation  about  the  Cata- 
logue of  the  British  Museum,  and  began  the 
following  as  a  foot-note  to  explain  my  obser- 
vations. On  finding  it  exceeded  the  original 
note  in  length  I  left  it  out  entirely. 

It  is  as  well  to  give  credit,  when  one  can, 
to  rules  which  have  produced  such  a  biblio- 
graphic fiasco  as  those  of  the  Catalogue  of  the 
British  Museum.  I  do  not  understand  how 
the  librarians  who  have  had  to  work  them 
out  kept  their  tempers— perhaps  they  did 
not.  They  have  had  to  disregard  the  rules 
in  numerous  instances  before  printing,  but 
have  retained  some  with  which  I  observe  Mr. 
Bernard  Quaritch  is  unacquainted.  I  see  by 
his  Catalogue  No.  138,  p.  33,  that  he  likes 
these  rules.  He  has  a  copy  of  the  1847  Cata- 
logue, letter  A  (far  more  to  my  taste  in  the 
style  of  printing  than  the  present  B.M. 
Catalogue),  arid  he  says,  "Prefixed  are  ninety- 
one  admirable  rules  for  cataloguing."  I 
should  agree  with  him  if  he  had  written 
another  not  unpopular,  though  very  naughty 
word  of  opposite  meaning,  and  yet  had 
concluded  with  the  "able."  Mr.  Quaritch 
appeals  for  orders,  as  his  "  rough  lists  "  are 
expensive ;  so  I  am  still  considering  which 
of  the  two  books  he  begins  his  rough  list 
with  will  suit  me  best.  No.  1  is  priced  at 
5,000/.,  No.  2  at  5,250/. 

Although  he  admires  these  rules,  he  does 
not,  as  I  have  remarked,  compile  his  catalogue 
in  accordance  with  them ;  for  if  he  did,  he 
would  not  put  the  B.M.  Catalogue  under 
British  Museum.  That  would  be  far  too  un- 
scientific ;  the  proverbial  schoolboy  could  do 
that.  No  ;  he  should  start  something  in  this 
manner :  The  World  :  America,  Asia,  Africa, 
Europe,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  Acade- 
mies :  London.  Then  under  this  last  heading 
in  alphabetical  order  he  should  put  British 
Museum.  But  if  the  book  has  an  author's 
name,  it  must  be  referred  from  that  name  to 
the  World,  &c.,  Academies,  &c. 

He  must  not  catalogue  British  Association 
in  the  same  way.  That,  instead  of  coming 
under  the  sub-heading  London,  should  be 
put  (of  course  after  going  round  the  world) 
under  Europe,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


People  who  have  the  conceit  of  thinking  they 
can  find  books  easily  in  a  catalogue  had 
better  have  a  try  at  the  British  Museum  and 
look  for  such  a  book  as  "  Rome,  Pagan  and 
Papal.  By  an  English  resident  in  that  city. 
London,  1846."  If  you  want  instances  of  the 
perverse,  the  wrong-headed,  the  monstrous 
in  cataloguing,  you  can  find  them  all  in  the 
B.M.  Catalogue,  without  the  least  difficulty — 
or  at  all  events  I  can. 

Mr.  Quaritch's  customers  would  probably 
not  understand  what  he  meant,  but  they 
would  perhaps  think  what  a  wonderfully 
scientific  man  he  was,  and  bear  with  it  as 
readers  have  had  to  put  up  with  the  farrago 
of  scientific  nonsense  in  the  Catalogue  of  the 
National  Library  for  half  a  century. 

A  librarian  is  an  autocrat ;  and  so  much 
the  worse  for  students  if  he  gets  a  crank.  It 
is  hopeless  to  object.  You  are  snubbed,  told 
to  mind  your  own  business,  or  else  that  you  are 
not  a  "  sensible  person."  The  hatred  of  autho- 
rities, official  or  self-constituted,  to  any  out- 
side interference  has  lately  been  shown  in 
the  case  of  the  Manacles  lighthouse  (on  the 
wreck  of  the  Mohegan),  and  the  very  same 
week  in  the  case  of  the  extra  lifeboat  at 
Yarmouth,  a  self-constituted  society  adver- 
tising against  it  as  unnecessary,  as  it  was  not 
theirs. 

Some  time  ago,  because  I  objected  to  dark 
churches  being  made  darker  with  stained- 
glass  windows,  I  was  absurdly  accused  of 
objecting  to  stained  glass.  Now  in  order  to 
protect  myself  against  being  accused  of  not 
appreciating  the  great  Catalogue  of  the 
British  Museum,  let  me  say  I  think  I  under- 
stand its  good  points,  the  vast  labour, 
erudition,  and  care  that  have  been  bestowed 
upon  it,  as  much  as  it  is  possible  for  the 
average  man  to  do. 

I  depreciate  it  by  criticizing  it  only  in  the 
same  way  as  we  do  the  'Hist.  Eng.  Diet.' 
One  day  talking  about  this  dictionary,  I  said 
to  one  of  the  librarians  at  the  Boclleian  I 
thought  it  was  the  greatest  work  ever  done 
in  England.  At  the  moment  we  were  both 
consulting  the  printed  Catalogue  of  the 
British  Museum.  "Oh,"  he  said,  "don't  you 
think  this  is  a  greater  work  1 " 

I  must  reserve  my  other  ninety  objections 
to  the  B.M.  Catalogue  until  I  have  a  little 
more  leisure ;  but  I  should  like  to  tell  an  anec- 
dote of  one  of  the  officers,  for  all  of  whom 
that  I  have  known  I  have  had  the  greatest 
respect.  I  think  after  the  very  mild  remarks 
I  have  made  about  the  defects  of  the  Cata- 
logue I  must  say  this. 

In  1866  I  was  from  time  to  time  working 
on  my  bibliography  of  swimming,  2nd  hap- 
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pening  to  be  talking  with  Mr.  Thomas  Watts, 
then  Keeper  of  the  Printed  Books  in  the 
British  Museum,  I  mentioned  to  him  what  I 
was  doing.  He  asked  me  if  I  knew  the  early 
books,  and  without  the  slightest  hesitation 
he  at  once  named  Digby  (1587),  Percy  (1658), 
Thevenot  (1696),  and  several  others.  This 
seemed  to  me  a  most  astonishing  feat  of 
memory  that  he  should  know  the  chief  old 
books  on  such  an  out-of-the-way  subject  out 
of  the  million  or  so  under  his  care. 

I  have  in  later  years  had  a  little  light 
thrown  on  it  in  a  curious  way.  In  my 
'Handbook '  I  give  an  initialism  of  Mr.  Watts's, 
"P.P.C.R.,"  which  he  promised  he  would  some 
day  interpret  for  me,  but  never  did.  After 
his  death  in  1869  I  heard  that  his  father  was 
custodian  of  the  Peerless  Pool  at  Islington, 
and  therefrom  I  imagine  that  the  initials  are 
those  of  the  Peerless  Pool,  City  Koad.  Hence 
his  interest  in  swimming ;  but  I  believe  he 
would  have  given  me  the  principal  books  in 
the  same  way  on  any  other  subject. 

I  have  another  instance  still  more  remark- 
able. While  admiring  the  work  Dr.  J.  A.  H. 
Murray  was  doing  I  had  collected  a  number 
of  unusual  words  to  take  to  him.  One  of 
these  I  had  come  across  in  a  seventeenth-cen- 
tury pamphlet.  Two  ladies  plotting,  one 
says  to  the  other,  We  must  be  discreet  or  "our 
husbands  will  smoak  us,"  that  is,  find  them 
out.  Dr.  Murray  kindly  explained  that  it 
might  take  a  long  time  to  find  out  if  this  was 
in  the  MS.  of  the  'Hist.  English  Diction- 
ary,' as,  although  it  had  been  alphabetically 
arranged  some  years  previously,  the  subse- 
quent accumulations  had  not  been.  He 
admitted  that  the  word  was  unusual,  but  he 
thought  he  had  seen  it  before.  He  thereupon 
went  to  his  bookshelves,  took  down  'The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  turned  over  a  few  leaves, 
and  there  presented  me  with  the  very  word. 
That  he  should  recollect  this  one  at  the  end 
of  the  alphabet,  he  being  engaged  on  the 
beginning,  appeared  to  me  to  be  astonishing. 
RALPH  THOMAS. 

Clifford's  Inn. 


EAST  WINDOW  AT  BOLTON  PERCY  :  THE  KEMP 
FAMILY.  (See  9th  S.  ii.  522.)— The  church  of 
Bolton  Percy,  near  York,  is  a  fine  Perpen- 
dicular structure,  built  probably  between 
1411  and  1415,  and  the  great  east  window  is 
of  remarkable  size  and  beauty,  measuring 
twenty-three  feet  in  height  by  fourteen  feet 
in  breadth,  unbroken  by  a  transom.  In  the 
lower  part  of  it  are  five  full-length  figures  of 
Scrope,  Bowet,  Kemp,  Boothe,  and  Neville, 
Archbishops  of  York,  of  the  size  of  life,  in 
their  gorgeous  robes,  all  of  them  having  the 


right  hand  raised  in  the  act  of  benediction, 
and  in  the  left  holding  a  crosier. 

The  central  figure  is  that  of  John  Kemp, 
Archbishop  of  York  (1426-52),  thence  trans- 
lated to  Canterbury,  a  see  he  held  from  1452 
to  1454,  and  underneath  is  the  coat :  See  of 
Canterbury,  an  episcopal  staff  surmounted  by 
a  pallium,  impaling  Kemp,  Gu.,  three  garbs 
or  within  a  bordure  engrailed  arg.  Under- 
neath the  other  figures  are  the  arms  of  the 
See  of  York  :  Gu.,  two  keys  in  saltire  arg., 
in  chief  a  royal  crown  or,  as  borne  at  the 
present  day,  impaling  their  respective  coats. 

A  friend  has  recently  sent  me  a  photograph 
of  the  fine  window,  which  is  far  from  doing 
it  justice,  as  all  the  colours  have  come  out  in 
the  same  hue.  This  must  be  inevitable,  as 
the  window  is  protected  on  the  outside  by  a 
strong  and  close  wire  guarding,  considerably 
obstructing  the  light,  and  in  addition  there 
is  so  much  leadwork  and  so  many  iron 
bars  in  the  window  ;  besides,  the  camera  was 
used  on  rather  a  gloomy  day.  One  wonders 
whether  there  is  any  way  of  tinting  the 
photograph.  On  holding  it  against  a  strong 
light  the  figures  come  out  far  more  distinctly, 
which  could  not  be  the  case  if  it  was  mounted 
on  thick  cardboard. 

Archbishop  John  Kemp  was  also  Bishop  of 
London  from  1422  to  1426,  and  his  nephew 
Thomas  Kemp  presided  over  the  same  see  from 
1450  to  1489.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  same 
fine  window  at  Bolton  Percy  are  life-sized 
figures  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Anna,  the  Virgin 
Mary,  St.  Elizabeth,  and  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist. The  window  contains  some  of  the 
finest  fifteenth-century  glass  in  England,  as 
fine  as  any  in  York  Minster,  or  King's  Col- 
lege Chapel,  Cambridge.  The  window  was 
judiciously  restored  some  thirty  years  ago  by 
Messrs.  Warrington,  of  London,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Archdeacon  Creyke,  the  rector,  as 
portions  of  the  vestments  and  the  faces  of 
the  archbishops  had  been  destroyed.  The 
impaled  arms  are  Scrope  (Az.,  a  bend  or), 
Bowet  (Arg.,  three  stags'  heads  cabossed  sable), 
Kemp  (Gu.,  three  garbs  or),  Boothe  (Arg., 
three  boars'  heads  erected  sa.),  Neville  (Gu., 
a  saltier  arg.).  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  '!L  DON  GIOVANNI.'-— 
Larousse's  '  Diction nai re  des  Operas '  attri- 
butes the  book  of  the  words  of  Mozart's 
opera  'II  Don  Giovanni'  to  the  Abbe  da 
Ponte.  This  is  an  error.  The  author  was 
Lorenzo  da  Ponte,  a  Venetian,  of  Hebrew 
origin  it  is  supposed,  who  was,  it  is  true,  as  we 
learn  from  his  memoirs,  originally  intended 
for  the  Church,  though  he  never  attained 
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that  dignity,  preferring  the  precarious  career 
of  a  literary  man.  The  same  error  occurs  in 
a  metrical  translation  in  German  entitled 
"  Don  Juan.  Uebersetzung  nach  den  Original- 
Text  des  Abate  da  Ponte  von  C.  H.  Bitter, 
1871."  It  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  Bishop  of  Ceneda, 
young  Da  Ponte's  patron,  who  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  related  to  the  dramatist,  bore 
the  same  name.  JOHN  HEBB. 

Canonbury  Mansions,  N. 

HISTOEICAL   PARALLEL.  —  Probably    most 
people    have    noticed     a    slight    historical 
parallel   between   the  reception  by  Boling- 
broke  (Henry  IV.)  of  the  news  of  his  rival's 
death    in    the    last  scene  of    Shakespeare's 
'King    Richard    II.'   and    David's    attitude 
towards  the  slayer  of  King  Saul  in  the  first 
chapter    of    the    second    book    of    Samuel. 
David,  however,  laments  the  death  of  Saul  in 
the  loveliest  of  elegies  ;  while  Henry  acknow- 
ledges his  complicity  in  Eichard's  death  : — 
They  love  not  poison  that  do  poison  need, 
Nor  do  I  thee  :  though  I  did  wish  him  dead, 
I  hate  the  murderer,  love  him  murdered. 

But  a  more  than  chilling  reception  and  no 
"  good  word  nor  princely  favour  "  awaits  the 
officious  worshipper  of  the  rising  sun  in 
either  case.  David,  indeed,  commands  one 
of  his  followers  to  fall  upon  and  slay  the 
Amalekite : — 

"Thy  blood  be  upon  thy  head:  for  thy  mouth 
hath  testified  against  thee,  saying,  I  have  slain  the 
Lord's  anointed." 

And  though  Henry  bids  the  unhappy  Sir 
Piers  of  Exton  depart  with  his  life,  the  latter 
is  dismissed  with  no  comfortable  words  : — 
The  guilt  of  conscience  take  thou  for  thy  labour. 

With  Cain  go  wander  through  the  shades  of  night, 
And  never  show  thy  head  by  day  nor  light. 
Henry  has  ocular  demonstration  of  Richard's 
death,  for  Exton  brings  the  coffin  with  him. 
David  needs  none ;  he  had  asked  the  Ama- 
lekite, on  the  conclusion  of  his  story,  the 
unanswerable  question,  "  How  wast  thou  not 
afraid  to  stretch  forth  thine  hand  to  destroy 
the  Lord's  anointed  1 "    And  Richard,  when 
Exton  strikes  him  down,  exclaims  : — 
That  hand  shall  burn  in  never-quenching  fire 
That  staggers  thus  my  person.    Exton,  thy  fierce 

hand 
Hath  with  the  king's  blood  stain'd  the  king's  own 

land. 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

ERROR  IN  THE  'SPECTATOR.' — The  Greek 
motto  to  No.  183  (Addison's)  in  Henry 
Morley's  one-volume  edition,  no  date,  is  cor- 
rectly ascribed  to  Hesiod,  but  in  the  trans- 
lations of  the  mottoes  at  the  end  of  the 


volume  it  is  said  to  be  from  Homer.  This 
error  is  repeated  in  the  handsome  three- 
volume  edition,  1891,  which,  except  in  form, 
is  a  duplicate,  or  nearly  a  duplicate,  of  the 
one-volume  edition.  The  two  lines  are  from 
Hesiod's  9eoyoi/ta,  27,  28.  Readers  who 
possess  this  edition  may  like  to  correct  this 
error  if  they  have  not  already  done  so. 

JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

PRICES  OF  SOME  RARE  BOOKS  100  YEARS 
AGO.— Taking  from  its  shelf  by  chance  and 
glancing  through  the  pages  of  a  priced  cata- 
logue of  the  books  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Denis  Daly, 
sold  at  Dublin,  1  May,  1792,  I  was  so  struck 
by  some  of  the  figures  that  I  jot  them  down 
for  the  whetting  of  the  appetite  of  book- 
lovers  of  this  generation,  just  as  they  come, 
without  any  regard  to  classification,  but 
merely  according  to  priority  in  the  volume  : — 

'  Romance  of  Palmerin  d'Oliva,  1637,  15-*. 

Shakspeare's  Works.  A  very  fine  copy  of  the 
first  folio  edition,  with  the  portrait  by  Droeshout, 
elegantly  bound  in  red  morocco,  1623,  30/.  14s.  3d. 

'Confessio  Amantis,'  Caxton,  1493,  fine  copy, 
15J.  7«.  Ud. 

'  The  Book  of  Fame,'  made  by  Gefferey  Chaucer. 
Emprynted  by  Wylliam  Caxton,  very 'fine  copy, 
red  morocco,  \1l.  10s.  3d.  [whilst  Rapin's  History 
with  Tindal's  continuation  brought  111.  12s.  Id.  !]. 

'  Policronicon,'  Wynken  de  Worde,  1495, 
18Z.  15s.  ^d. 

'  Polycronycon,'  Treveris,  1525,  Ql.  16s.  Qd. 

Froissart's  '  Chronycles,'  by  Pynson,  1525, 
17J.  12s.  Id. 

Boccaccio,  'IlDecamerone,'  Giunta,  1527, 21.  5s.  6d. 
[the  Venetian  piracy  of  this  ed.  brought  II.  2s.  9d.]. 

The  editiones  principes  and  incunabula 
brought  high  prices  for  the  time.  The  1,441 
lots  realized  4,152/.  4s.  ll^d 

J.  ELIOT  HODGKIN. 

RIME  TO  "  MONTH." — Ante,  p.  60,  you  say 
there  is  no  known  rime  to  "month."  Has 
'N.  &  Q.'  never  published  the  two  rimes  attri- 
buted in  my  time  at  Cambridge  to  Dr. 
Whewell  1— 

And  there  he  lived  in  lodgings  for  a  month, 
Raising  binomials  to  the  (n  +  l)th  ; 

and 

Conning  now  and  then  his  Grunth. 

T.  WILSON. 
Harpenden. 
[Thackeray  has  "  The  fighting  onety-oneth."] 

OLIVER    CROMWELL    AND    CHRISTMAS.  - 
Under  the  head  of  'New  Year's  Readings' 
in  the  Carlisle  Patriot  of  30  December,  1898, 
it  is  stated  that 

"it  was  Oliver  Cromwell  who  ordered  that  through- 
out the  principal  towns  in  the  country  Christmas 
should  not  be  observed,  'it  being  an  hurtful  custom.' 
In  order  to  make  people  forget  Christmas,  he  en- 
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icted  that  all  the  markets  should  be  held  on  the 
25th  December.  This  was  touching  the  people, 
especially  the  country  folks,  on  their  most  sensitive 
point.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  they 
would  quietly  submit  to  so  extraordinary  a  rule, 
nor  did  they. 

It  seems  extremely  improbable  that  Crom- 
well, who  was  not  at  all  .  of  an  ungenial 
nature,  though  liable  to  hypochondria,  and 
who  was  fond  of  music,  and  even,  according 
to  a  contemporary  writer,  Capt.  Hodgson, 
quoted  by  Carlyle,  "loved  an  innocent  jest," 
issued  so  unkind  an  order  as  the  foregoing^ 
Did  he  not,  at  a  time  during  his  Protectorate 
when  the  theatres  were  closed,  allow  Sir 
William  Davenant  to  give  dramatic  represen- 
tations of  some  kind  in  a  little  theatre  near 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  ?  This  does  not  look  as 
if  Cromwell  was  deeply  infected  with  Puri- 
tanical verjuice.  If,  as  an  old  writer  quoted 
by  Washington  Irving  says,  "  Old,  old,  good 
old  Christmas  were  gone.  Nothing  but  the 
air  [sic :  hair  ?]  of  his  good,  grey  old  head 
and  beard  left,"  I  think  we  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  it  was  not  Cromwell  who  gave 
him  his  conge,  though  it  is  possible  that 
fanatical  local  magistrates  may  nave  congedie", 
or  attempted  to  congedier,  the  good  old  gentle- 
man within  their  own  jurisdictions.  Some 
folks  appear  to  be  under  the  impression 
that  Oliver  Cromwell  was  personally  respon- 
sible for  everything  sour  and  unpleasant  that 
occurred  during  the  Commonwealth. 

May  I  appeal  to  Dr.  S.  R.  Gardiner,  or, 
failing  the  learned  historian  of  Common- 
wealth times,  to  any  other  well-informed 
correspondent,  to  tell  us  the  truth  of  this 
matter?  In  the  name  of  justice,  let  us  have 
no  more  stones  thrown  at  "  the  king  without 
a  sceptre,  the  prince  without  a  throne,"  within 
a  few  months  of  the  tercentenary  of  his  birth. 

JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 
Ropley,  Hampshire. 

PLACE-NAMES. — Headers  of  *N.  &  Q.'  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  place-names 
may  like  to  add  the  following  rather  singular 
examples  to  their  lists :  Grenesty,  Grene- 
waye,  Wetewong,  Goteres,  Meresfurlong, 
Haverlondsclad,  Kydesholm,  Kyningholm, 
Hare  ward  wellesike.  These  occur,  amongst 
others  of  a  more  modern  type,  in  a  Compotus 
of  Kettering  for  the  year  1292,  about  to  be 
published.  I  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  dis- 
cover in  what  part  of  the  manor  the  lands 
were  situated ;  all  traces  of  their  names  are 
lost.  CHAS.  WISE. 

Weekley,  Kettering. 

GREY  STONE.— The  following  extract  from 
the  charming  papers  '  In  Bad  Company '  of 
Vladimir  Korolenko  may  be  of  interest  to 


folk-lorists.  The  hero,  the  son  of  a  Eussian 
district  magistrate,  has  made  friends  with 
two  vagabond  children,  Valek  and  Marussia. 
He  wants  the  little  girl  to  run  a  race  with 
him,  but  she  looks  like  a  frightened  bird  and  • 
begins  to  cry  loudly  :  — 

"'You  see,'  said  Valek,  'she  does  not  like 
playing.' 

"  He  sat  her  on  the  grass,  plucked  some  flowers, 
and  threw  them  to  her;  she  ceased  crying,  and 
quietly  sorted  the  plants,  said  some  words,  turning 
to  the  golden  buttercups,  and  put  the  bluebells  to 
her  lips.  I  calmed  myself,  and  threw  myself  beside 
Valek,  near  the  little  girl. 

'  '  Why  is  she  so  --  ?'  I  asked  at  length,  indicat- 
ing Marussia  with  my  eyes. 

"Unhappy?'  Valek  answered,"with  a  question, 
and  then  said,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  perfectly  con- 
vinced, '  That,  you  see,  comes  from  the  grey  stone.' 

"Ye—  es,'  repeated  the  little  girl,  as  a  feeble 
echo,  '  it  comes  from  the  grey  stone.' 

1  '  From  what  grey  stone  ?  '  I  inquired,  not  under- 
standing. 

"  '  The  grey  stone  has  sucked  life  out  of  her,' 
explained  Valek  thereupon,  gazing  on  the  sky  as 
before.  'So  says  Tiburtsi  ......  Tiburtsi  knows 


'  '  Ye—  es,'  repeated  the  little  girl,  in  a  faint  echo, 
'  Tiburtsi  knows  everything.'" 

The  italics  are  mine.  Tiburtsi,  a  leading 
member  of  the  "bad  company,"  had  been 
sent  in  his  youth  as  attendant  on  a  young 
nobleman  at  a  Jesuit  school,  and  had  there 
absorbed  the  learning  intended  for  his  youth- 
ful master.  He  was  wont  to  harangue  his 
fellow-outlaws  as  patres  conscript^  and  be- 
wilder them  with  lengthy  extracts  from 
Cicero  and  Xenophon. 

FRANCIS  P.  MARCHANT. 
Brixton  Hill,  S.W. 

THE  DATE  OF  SHAKSPEARE'S  '  JULIUS  CAESAR.' 
—  The  date  of  the  production  of  'Julius  Caesar' 
can  be  fixed  within  narrow  limits.    Meres, 
in    his    'Wit's    Treasury'    (entered    on    the 
Stationers'    Registers,    7  Sept.,    1598),   does 
not  mention  it.    On  the  other  hand,  a  very 
definite  allusion  to  the  play  (first  pointed 
out  by  Halliwell-Phillipps)  occurs  in  John 
Weever's  "The  Mirror  of  Martyrs,  Or  The 
life  and  death  of  that  thrice  valiant  Capi- 
taine,  and  most  godly  Martyre  Sir  lohn  Old 
castle  Knight  Lord  Cobham.     Printed    by 
V.  S.  for  William  Wood.     1601."    On  sig.  A  3 
verso  is  the  following  passage  :  — 
The  many-headed  multitude  were  drawne 
By  Brutus  speach,  that  Caesar  was  ambitious, 
When  eloquent  Mark  Antonie  had  showne 
His  vertues,  who  but  Brutus  then  was  vicious  ? 
Mans  memorie,  with  new,  forgets  the  old, 
One  tale  is  good,  vntill  another  's  told. 

The  work  is  not  entered  on  the  Registers 
of  the  Stationers'  Company,  so  it  is  impossible 
to  say  whether  it  appeared  early  or  late  in 
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1601.  But  in  the  dedication  to  William  Covell 
an  important  passage,  overlooked  by  editors, 
fixes  tne  date  of  composition  : — 

"This  Poem  (Right  Wor:)  which  I  present  to 
vour  learned  view,  some  two  yeares  agoe  was  made 
fit  for  the  Print ;  that  so  long  keeping  the  corner 
of  my  studie,  wherein  I  vse  to  put  waste  paper : 
This  first  trew  Oldcastle,  thought  himselfe  iniurde, 
because  he  might  not  bee  suffered  to  sustaine  the 
second  Martyrdome  of  the  Presse." 

"  This  first  trew  Oldcastle  "  alludes  to  the 
stage  caricatures.  Shakespeare's  'Henry  IVV 
Part  I.,  is  entered  on  the  Stationers'  Re- 
gisters, 25  Feb.,  1598  ;  Part  II.,  23  Aug.,  1600. 
The  evidence  that  the  Falstaff  part  was 
originally  Oldcastle  is  convincing.  Two 

Blays  on  'Sir  John  Oldcastle,'  written  by 
rayton,  Munday,  Hathway,  and  Wilson, 
and  acted  in  October,  1599,  are  registered  on 
11  Aug.,  1600.  The  first,  which  has  survived, 
is  written  to  vindicate  Oldcastle,  and  the  pro- 
logue to  it  is  an  attack  on  Shakespeare.  With 
the  tone  of  this  play  Weever  would  be  in  com- 
plete sympathy,  and  the  point  of  his  remark 
in  the  dedication  to  '  The  Mirror  of  Martyrs ' 
therefore  is  :  "My  poem  was  written  in  1599, 
and  as  a  sketch  of  the  real  Oldcastle  precedes 
the  play."  It  follows  that  '  Julius  Csesar '  was 
written  and  acted  in  1599. 

Some  confirmation  of  this  may  be  gained 
from  the  unhistorical  "  Et  tu,  Brute  ! "  which 
Shakespeare  borrowed  from '  The  True  Traged  y 
of  Richard,  Duke  of  York,'  1595.  The  words 
occur,  in  a  mocking  context,  in  Jonson's 
'Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,'  acted  in 
1599.  In  Act  V.  sc.  iv.  Sir  Puntarvolo 
beats  Carlo  Buffbne,  calls  for  candle  and 
sealing-wax,  and  seals  up  his  lips  ;  Macilente, 
Carlo's  supposed  friend,  instead  of  helping 
him,  holds  the  candle  for  Puntarvolo.  Carlo's 
last  words  before  his  mouth  is  closed  are 
"  Et  tu,  Brute  ! "  addressed  to  Macilente.  The 
jest  would  have  great  point  if  '  Julius  Csesar ' 
had  immediately  preceded,  or  was  then  on  the 
stage.  Jonson,  who  knew  his  Suetonius, 
would  be  aware  that  what  the  dying  Csesar 
said  was  something  different,  and  he  may  have 
been  girding  at  the  error. 

A  less  certain  reference  to  '  Julius  Csesar ' 
may  be  found  in  the  same  play  (Act  III.  sc.  i.) 
where  Clove,  who  talks  fustian,  begins  a  speech, 
"  Then  coming  to  the  pretty  animal,  as  Reason 

long  since  is  fled  to  animals,  you  know " 

The  blank-verse  line  may  be  an  echo  of 
O  judgment,  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts, 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason — 

misquoted  at  a  time  when  the  play  was  not 
accessible  in  print.  PERCY  SIMPSON. 

PARISH  REGISTERS  :  PUTNAM  FAMILY.— The 
following  extract  from  the  North  Bucks  Herald 


of  23  April,  1898,  may  interest  some  of  your 
readers  and  may  perhaps  induce  the  vicars 
of  other  parishes  to  imitate  the  example  of 
the  vicar  of  Stewkley : — 

"Age  has  had  such  a  disastrous  effect  on  some  of 
the  ancient  parish  registers  that  lovers  of  the  his- 
tory of  bygone  days  must  rejoice  at  the  efforts  which 
are  being  made  in  many  quarters  and  in  many  ways 
to  preserve  these  interesting  documents.  The  re- 
gisters of  the  parish  of  Stewkley,  from  1545  to  1653, 
have  recently  been  '  repaired '  and  bound  in  vellum 
by  the  binder  employed  by  Her  Majesty's  Public 
Record  Office.  When  the  Rev.  R.  Bruce  Dickson 
became  vicar  of  the  parish,  in  1890,  the  old  registers 
were  a  mass  of  loose  sheets,  becoming  more  and 
more  illegible  from  damp  and  decay.  A  young 
friend,  while  on  a  visit  at  the  vicarage,  carefully 
arranged  them  in  order.  Later  on  Mr.  Charles 
Putnam,  of  Boston,  U.S.A.,  called  and  asked  to  see 
'  the  records  of  the  parish,'  stating  that  the  records 
in  America  bore  witness  that  some  of  his  ancestors 
had  left  Aston  Abbotts  not  later  than  1640,  and 
that  the  family  had  enjoyed  property  in  Stewkley 
as  well  as  in  that  place,  and  that  Nicholas,  the 
father  of  the  emigrant,  John  Putnam,  had  lived 
some  time  in  Stewkley.  After  a  diligent  search  the 
baptisms  of  Richard  Putnam  in  1590,  and  of  William 
Putnam  in  1592,  were  found.  These  were  descended 
from  William  Puttenham,  of  Puttenham,  near 
Tring,  Herts,  and  of  Penn,  Bucks,  who  lived  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  belonged 
to  a  family  of  considerable  importance,  which  was 
connected  with  the  Hampdens,  vVarbletons,  Pigotts, 
and  other  old  Buckinghamshire  families.  Though 
the  family  has  almost  died  out  in  England,  it  has 
increased  and  multiplied  in  America,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  most  numerous  and  best-known  families 
there.  In  many  professions  and  callings  it  has  had 
many  celebrated  sons  ;  one  of  these  is  Mr.  Eben 
Putnam,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  U.S.,  the  well-known 
compiler  of  genealogical  records.  On  hearing  about 
the  entries  in  the  Stewkley  register,  he  applied  to 
the  vicar  for  a  copy  of  the  whole  of  the  old  registers. 
As  these  could  only  be  read  and  copied  by  an  ex- 
pert, the  vicar,  oil  the  recommendation  of  the 
Record  Office,  obtained  the  services  of  Mr.  A.  F. 
Heintz,  of  Clifford's  Inn.  As  the  expense  of  repair- 
ing, binding,  and  copying  the  register  was  between 
101  and  2QL ,  Mr.  Putnam  undertook  to  furnish  some 

Srinted  copies,  the  sale  of  which  should  help  to  de- 
ray  the  cost.    Thus  an  ancient  register  of  an  im- 


tor  future  generations." 
Canonbury  Mansions,  N. 


JOHN  HEBB. 


"ARE  WE  BETTER?"  (ROM.  in.  9.) — This  is 
a  rather  remarkable  instance  in  which  the 
American  Committee  have  preferred  the  old 
translation  of  the  Authorized  Version  to  that 
adopted  by  our  Revisers,  "  Are  we  in  worse 
case  than  they?"  The  latter  rendering,  in 
fact,  takes  the  Trpoexo^Oa  as  passive,  whereas 
both  Alford  and  Wordsworth  take  it  as 
middle,  "Have  we  [the  Jews]  any  preference?" 
or,  "Are  we  in  a  better  position  [than  the 
Gentiles]  ? "  which  is  far  more  in  accordance 
with  the  scope  of  the  argument  than  the 
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o  her.  The  Greek  word  occurs  nowhere  else 
ii  the  New  Testament  nor  in  the  Septuagint. 
T  ic  Rheims  version  translates  "  Do  we  excel 
tl  em  ?  "  and  it  would  certainly  seem  that  the 
K  evisers  were  ill  advised  in  not  leaving  the 
t(  xt  of  the  Authorized  Version  as  it  stood, 
\\  hich  is  the  same  as  that  of  Tyndale.  There 
is  no  question  here  of  Greek  reading. 

W.  T.  LYNN. 
Blackheath.     _ 

fen&ies* 

WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  infor- 
mation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  the  answers  may  be  addressed  to 
them  direct.  _ 

A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL.  —  Can  any  one  men- 
tion analogous  poems  to  the  following1? 
It  occurs  in  a  fifteenth-century  hand  in  the 
margin  of  a  Royal  MS.  (7  A.  VIII.),  and  so  far 
as  I  know  is  un  printed  :— 

/"barn  )>at  is  kyng  born  |  to  saue  vs 
with  Juwes  }>at  where  forlorn  ? 


Where  ys  J,at 

I  god  and  man  |  )>at  al  hys  reward  wel 
V.        can  |  in  hys  heuenly  kyngdan  ? 
Gret  hope  with  pitee  mornyng  :  ubi  est  and  J>is  was 

for  nede. 
Certayn  fayth  hot  and  cler  shynyng  :  qui  natus  est 

and  >is  was  to  spede. 

WorJ>y  reuerence  seruyce  and  worshypyng  :    Hex 
and  J>is  was  for  mede. 

The  last  half  is  similar  in  form  to  some  Latin 
verses  appended  to  the  sermons  contained  in 
the  (fourteenth-century)  body  of  the  MS.,  the 
texts  of  the  sermons  being  similarly  amplified 
or  moralized  on.  J.  P.  GILSON. 

British  Museum. 

ATKINSON  =  D'ARBON.  —  I  am  anxious  to 
find  out  the  register  of  the  marriage  of 
Samuel  Atkinson,  gent.,  and  Mary  D'Arbon. 
She  came  from  Richmond,  Surrey.  Can  any 
one  help  me  1  E.  A.  S. 

Windermere  Bank,  Bowness. 

JOHN  CALCOT  was  elected  from  Westminster 
School  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1592.  I  should  be  greatly  obliged  by  any 
particulars  concerning  him.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

CHARLES  YOUNG  AND  MRS.  YOUNG,  from 
Norwich,  England,  and  from  the  Boston 
Theatre,  appeared  at  New  York  early  in 
1806  as  Octavian  and  Agnes  in  '  The  Moun- 
taineers,' and  played  a  few  parts.  Could 
these  have  been  Charles  Mayne  Young 
and  his  wife  1  Mrs.  Young—  Miss  Grimani 
of  the  Haymarket—  who  died  at  Manchester 
in  July,  1806,  most  probably  played  Agnes 


during  her  engagements  at  Bath,  the  Hay- 
market,  and  Liverpool.  Charles  Mayne  Young 
was  certainly  seen  in  London  as  Octavian. 
The  Charles  Young  in  America  was  also  seen 
as  Romeo,  Charles  Surface,  &c.  Known  dates 
would  just  permit  of  C.  M.  Young  and  his 
wife  being  in  America  at  the  time  stated. 
His  visit  is  unmentioned  by  his  son  and 
biographer,  who,  however,  knows  little  of 
Young's  theatrical  career.  No  reference  to 
it  is  found  in  any  theatrical  work  to  which 
I  have  access.  Could  there  have  been  in 
1805-6  two  Charles  Youngs,  actors  in  England, 
playing  the  same  line  of  parts,  both  married 
to  young  and  pretty  actresses  1  URBAN. 

ROGER  WILLIAMS. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
give  me  the  name  and  publisher  of  the  best 
and  latest  account  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Roger 
Williams,  of  Providence  in  New  England  ? 
JOHN  WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick. 

SIR  ALEXANDER  IRUIN,  OF  DRUM. — In  an 
old  controversial  pamphlet  I  have  come  across 
the  folio  wing :  "The  irrational  proo-ceedings  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen,  against  Sir  Alex- 
ander Iruin  (Irvine  1)  of  Drum,  together  with 
his  just  appeal  from  their  tyrannical  juris- 
diction to  Col.  Overton,  the  then  only  com- 
petent judge  that  was  there."  The  date  of 
the  pamphlet  is  1652.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
furnish  me  with  information  that  explains  the 
above  allusion  ?  JOHN  WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick. 

"FURLYBIRS." — On  Don-side  in  Aberdeen- 
shire  "  Furlybirs  "  is  a  well-known  name  for 
the  knave  of  trumps.  A  player  will  often  be 
heard  to  say,  "  Furlybirs  is  latchin,"  when  the 
knave  of  trumps  is  slow  in  coming  out.  Is 
the  word  used  elsewhere  than  on  Don-side  1 
A.  L.  MAYHEW. 

Oxford. 

"  JUNAMES." — In  Coles's  '  Latin  Dictionary ' 
(1679)  I  find  the  following  :  "  Junames,  solum 
epdem  semine  hoc  anno  quo  proximo  con- 
situm."  Cp.  Kersey  (1715):  "Junames,  land 
sown  with  the  same  Grain  it  was  sown 
with  the  foregoing  year."  Where  did  Coles 
find  the  word  junames  ?  Query,  etymology  ? 
A.  L.  MAYHEW. 

Oxford. 

WALTON. — Can  any  one  tell  me  the  mean 
ing  of  this  place-name1?  There  are  over 
fifty  Waltons  in  England.  Domesday  records 
twenty-three  Waletones,  fourteen  Waltones, 
nine  Waltunes  or  Waltuns,  thirteen  Wale- 
cotes,  three  Wales,  seven  Walesbi,  and  one 
Walestun.  The  Anglo-Saxon  forms  of  the 
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name  (very  few)  are  Wealtun,  Waltune,  and 
Waltun.  Wealh  means  a  stranger,  a  foreigner, 
and  some  of  its  declensions  are  walk,  walsch, 
^vale,  wales,  all  of  which  were  Anglo-Saxon 
personal  names,  and  also  prefixes  to  com- 
pound names.  Anglo-Saxon  weall  (of  which 
wall  and  wal  are  forms)  means  a  wall,  ram- 
part, or  bank  of  earth  or  stone.  Must  we 
read  Walton  as  "  the  town  of  the  stranger," 
"the  town  of  Wale,"  or  "the  walled  (en- 
closed) town"?  W.  H.  DUIGNAN. 
Walsall. 

'  FFLORES  CORTOX.'— In  the  will  of  Thomas 
Francke,  who  was  my  predecessor  as  vicar  of 
Claines,  dated  A.D.  1598,  I  find  the  legacy  to 
his  friend  Humphrey  Cratford  of  "  one  book 
called  mores  Cortox."  The  last  word  is  in- 
distinct, and  I  may  possibly  have  read  it 
wrongly.  I  shall  be  thankful  to  any  of  your 
readers  who  can  tell  me  if  they  know  of  such 
a  book  and  what  is  its  subject. 

ALFRED  S.  PORTER,  F.S.A. 

HOLLING  DAY.— Why  is  5  January  so 
called?  I  find  it  in  the  'Purse  Almanack' 
for  1898  (London,  H.  W.  Crane  &  Co.,  63, 
Goswell  Road).  The  entry  is  wanting  in  the 
same  almanac  for  1899  ;  but  perhaps  that 
may  be  because  the  last  quarter  of  the  moon 
at  3.22  A.M.  needed  a  line  of  record. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

COL.  STARCK.— Who  was  Col.  Starck,  who 
commanded  at  the  attack  on  Guadaloupe  ? 
EMMA  ELIZ.  THOYTS. 

BOOK  OF  VERSES.— Can  any  one  give  me 
the  name  of  a  little  book  of  Cambridge 
verses,  published  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  con- 
taining, among  other  things,  some  parodies 
by  A.  C.  Hilton,  originally  written,  I  think, 
for  a  university  magazine  called  The  Light 
Green?  F.  M.  D. 

"KYLON."  —  Can  any  correspondent  en- 
lighten me  about  the  origin  of  the  white 
china  dogs  called  "  kylon  "?  I  have  been  told 
that  some  were  found  amongst  the  debris  of 
the  round  towers  in  Ireland.  J.  D. 

ST.  MICHAEL'S,  CROOKED  LANE.— At  what 
date  was  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  Crooked 
Lane,  E.G.,  demolished,  and  where  were  the 
bodies  reinterred  ?  HALIFAX. 

THOMAS  SHAKSPEARE.— I  have  found  in 
the  register  of  marriages  of  the  parish  of 
Mere  the  following  entry,  which  should  be 
recorded :  "A.D.  1625.  Thomas  Shakspeare 
and  Jane  Toupe  ye  ij  of  Maie."  Can  this  be 
a  member  of  the  Warwickshire  family  ?  No 
other  entry  of  the  name  occurs.  The  family 


of  Topp  was  resident  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  I  find  the  name  spelt  in  various  ways,  viz., 
Top,  Topp,  and  Toupe.  THOS.  H.  BAKER. 

"CAMBUSCAN  BOLD."  —  In  a  pamphlet  by 
the  late  William  Morris,  entitled  '  Concerning 
Westminster  Abbey,'  issued  by  the  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings,  is  the 
following  passage  :  — 

"Rewrite  the  lost  trilogies  of  ^Eschylus,  put  a 
beginning  and  an  end  to  the  fight  at  Finsbury, 
finish  the  Squire's  Tale  for  Chaucer,  even  if  you 
cannot 

Bring  back  him  who  left  untold 
The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold, 

and  if  you  can  succeed  in  that,  you  may  then 
'  restore  '  Westminster  Abbey." 

What  was  the  fight  at  Finsbury,  and  who  was 
Cambuscan  bom  ?  JOHN  HEBB. 

Canonbury  Mansions,  N. 

[At  Sarray  in  the  land  of  Tartarye, 
Ther  dwelt  a  king,  that  werreyed  Russye, 
Thurgh  which  ther  deyde  many  a  doughty  man. 
This  noble  king  was  cleped  Cambinskan. 
These  lines  are  the  beginning  of  '  The  Squieres  Tale  ' 
of  Chaucer,   into    which  Algarsyf,   Cambalo,    and 
Canacee    are    also    introduced.     See  Chaucer,   ed. 
Skeat,  vol.  iv.  pp.  461  et  seq.    For  further  informa- 
tion consult  Prof.   Skeat's  notes,  vol.   v.  pp.  370 


WHITE  MONEY.  —  What  was  the  disadvan- 
tage of  silver  money  in  Elizabethan  times  ?  — 

"I  hope  he  had  so  much  grace  before  he  died  to 
turn  his  white  money  into  gold,  a  great  ease  to  his 
executor.  "—Middleton's  'Phoenix,  I.  vi. 

"She's  coming,  sir,  behind,  will  take  white 
money."  —  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  'Philaster,' 
II.  ii. 

M.  C.  L. 

New  York. 

REV.  WILLIAM  MORE,  M.A.  —  He  was  rector 
of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  in  the  Cliffe,  at 
Lewes,  in  Sussex,  until  in  1595  he  exchanged 
with  Robert  Brinkloe  to  Preston-next-  Wing- 
ham,  1595-1608.  He  was  also  a  minor  canon 
of  Rochester.  On  11  May,  1608,  he  exchanged 
to  St.  Laurence  Pountney,  London,  with 
William  Symonds.  Any  further  information 
as  to  these  three  clerics  would  be  very  accept- 
able. ARTHUR  HUSSEY. 

Wingham,  Kent. 

"CHAL":  "ROMANY  CHAL."  —  How  many 
meanings  are  there  to  the  word  chal  in  the 
Romany  language  ?  Would  a  correct  render- 
ing of  Romany  chal  be  Romany  or  gipsy  lass  1 
Will  some  one  learned  in  the  English  gipsy 
dialect  kindly  inform  me  ?  S.  J.  A.  I  . 

'THE  THREE  SERGEANTS.'  —  I  believe  that 
a  military  narrative  was  published  some 
thirty  years  ago  under  the  above  title.  I 
think  that  it  covered  a  period  from  about 
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828  to  1857.  I  am  anxious  to  discover  the 
orrect  title  of  the  work,  the  names  of 
tuthor  and  publisher,  and  the  date  of  pub- 
ication.  GUALTERULUS. 

SCOT  ABROAD. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
nform  me  where  the  proverb  "Scotus  est, 
piper  in  naso,"  is  to  be  found,  and  also  what 
.s  the  exact  wording  of  it  1  The  proverb  is 
supposed  to  describe  the  readiness  of  "  the 
Scot  abroad  "  to  resent  any  slight  or  suspected 
slight  on  himself  or  his  country.  I  think  I 
have  come  across  it  in  one  of  Scott's  novels, 
but  cannot  find  the  passage. 

JOHN  WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick. 

SPELLING  OF  SURNAMES. — Is  there  any  rule 
as  to  which  is  the  correct  spelling  of  sur- 
names such  as  Marshall,  Thurnall,  &c.?  I 
have  sometimes  seen  them  spelt  Marshal, 
Thurnal,  and  have  an  idea  that  the  doubling 
of  the  final  I  is  a  comparatively  modern 
innovation,  though  it  is  seldom  the  one  I 
spelling  is  met  with  now.  W.  B.  H. 

MR.  SAINTHILL  AND  HIS  BASQUE  STUDIES. 
— Dr.  R.  Garnet,  of  the  British  Museum,  sent 
me  on  7  January  the  following  query,  which 
I  venture  to  submit  to  the  readers  of 
VN.&Q.':— 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  Mr.  Sainthill,  who  lived 
about  1660,  and  may  have  been  the  first  Englishman 
to  study  Basque  philologically  ?  There  is  a  letter 
from  him  in  the  Sloane  MSiS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
by  which  it  would  seem  that  he  had  compiled  a 
Basque  grammar,  which  apparently  has  not  been 
published." 

I  should  be  glad  to  learn  any  details  about 
the  life  of  this  Mr.  Sainthill,  more  especially 
such  as  would  show  that  he  visited  Basque- 
land  (Heuskal-herria),  or  what  Basque  books 
he  used.  Has  his  grammar  survived  any- 
where ?  PALAMEDES. 

ISAAC  JOHNSON. — I  should  be  greatly  obliged 
to  any  reader  of  *  N.  &  Q.'  who  would  give 
me  information  relative  to  the  place  of 
birth  and  parentage  of  Isaac  Johnson,  an 
eminent  Suffolk  antiquarian  artist.  He  was 
born  about  1753  and  died  at  Aid  borough  ^  in 
1835,  after  fifty  years'  residence  and  practice 
as  a  land  surveyor  at  Woodbridge.  His  works 
were  at  one  time  eagerly  sought  after  by 
such  eminent  antiquaries  as  Nichols,  Gough, 
and  Jermyn,  who  prized  them  for  their 
fidelity.  PERCY  C.  RUSHEN. 

12,  Fentiman  Road,  S.W. 

WILLIAM  BOYLE  was  elected  from  West- 
minster School  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1590.  Any  information  relating  to  him 


which  correspondents  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  can  give 
me  will  be  useful.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — 

The  gin  within  the  juniper 
Began  to  make  him  merry. 

C.  B.  MOUNT. 
Hark !  Hark  !  Hark  ! 
'Tis  a  message  of  mercy  free. 

E.  W.  D. 

Like  Libya  with  all  its  lions  up. 
Who  is  the  author  of  the  verse  added  to  the 
National  Anthem  at  the  Queen's  Jubilee  ?— 
Lord,  let  war's  tempest  cease, 
Fold  the  whole  world  in  peace 
Under  Thy  wing,  &c. 

JOHANNA  BUBE. 


res* 


PRIME  MINISTER. 

(8th  S.  x.  357,  438;  xi.  69, 151,  510;  xii.  55,  431; 
9th  S.  ii.  99  ;  iii.  15,  52.) 

MR.  GEORGE  MARSHALL'S  extract  from  Mr. 
John  Morley's  '  Walpole,'  at  the  last  reference, 
to  show  that  the  form  "  Prime  Minister  "  was 
much  older  than  the  synonym  "  Premier,"  had 
already  been  given  by  me  (8th  S.  xi.  69)  in  an 
examination  of  the  evidence  bearing  upon 
the  history  of  the  term  ;  and  Mr.  Morley,  I 
may  note,  expressed  himself  personally  as 
much  interested  in  the  fresn  light  then 
thrown  on  the  subject.  Every  additional 
investigation  confirms  the  opinion  that,  while 
both  "  Prime  Minister  "  and  "  Premier  Minis- 
ter "  were  earliest  applied  to  Harley,  and 
were  expressly  drawn  from  French  usage, 
"Prime  Minister"  was  first  generally  given 
as  an  official  title  to  Walpole  and  "  Premier  " 
to  the  younger  Pitt.  It  is  of  special  interest 
in  this  connexion  to  note  that  Sir  John  Van- 
brugh,  architect  and  dramatist,  whose  use  of 
"First  Minister"  in  comedies  of  1697  and 
1705  I  have  mentioned  (ante,  p.  15),  wrote 
on  26  Nov.,  1723,  to  Lord  Carlisle,  upon  the 
death  of  the  French  Regent : — 

"  The  Duke  of  Bourbon  was  designed  by  the  late 
L>uke  of  Orleans  to  be  prime  minister  in  his  room 
very  soon,  the  fatigue  being  too  much  for  him;  so 
he  was  immediately  declared  upon  this  account."— 
'  Historical  MSS.  Commission  Fifteenth  Report,' 
Appendix,  pt.  vi.  p.  46. 

But  on  30  Dec.,  1727,  Lady  E.  Lechmere  wrote 
to  the  same  peer  from  "  Twitneham  "  that 
"our  Premier,  who  is  now  hunting  a  hind  in  the 
neighbourhood,  is  in  as  great  favour  with  the  King 
as  with  the  Queen,  and  in  all  appearance  will  con- 
tinue so."— Ibid.,  p.  53. 

While  almost  exactly  two  years  later  Lady 
Mary  Howard  told  her  father  of  the  quarrel 
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between   Lord  Townshend  and  Sir  Rober 
Walpole,  with  the  comment : — 

"John  Malcoat's  place  in  my  opinion  is  a  much 
happier  situation  in  life  than  a  first  Minister's."— 
Ibid.,  p.  62. 

We  thus  have  it  established  that,  although 
the  usage  of  any  such  special  term  was 
tentative  and  varying,  "Premier"  was  ap 
plied  to  Walpole,  and  as  early  as  1727 ;  but  it 
took  far  longer  than  "Prime  Minister"  to 
come  into  common  use.  Before,  however, 
Burns  had  spoken  of  Pitt  as  "  yon  Premier 
Youth,"  George  Selwyn  had  written,  on 
25  November,  1775,  to  another  Lord  Carlisle 
than  the  one  previously  mentioned,  a  note 
saying  :— 

"There  is  certainly  no  immediate  prospect  of  a 

change  at  home I  think  that  there  is  more  reason 

to  apprehend  a  disunion  at  home  from  the  Premier 
and  the  new  Secretary  [Lord  North  and  Viscount 
Weymouth]  than  from  any  other  circumstances 
whatsoever."— Ibid.,  p.  749. 

And  on  13  March,  1782,  Selwyn  further  wrote 
to  the  peer  during  the  keen  political  crisis 
which  ended  in  the  fall  of  Lord  North  : — 

"  Young  Pitt  will  not  be  subordinate  ;  he  is  not 
so  in  his  own  society.  He  is  at  the  head  of  a  dozen 
young  people,  and  it  is  a  corps  separate  from  that  of 
Charles's  [Fox]  ;  so  there  is  another  premier  at  the 
starting  post,  who,  as  yet,  has  never  been  shaved."— 
Ibid.,  p.  593. 

This  forecast  was  remarkably  fulfilled  ;  but 
what  is  even  more  interesting  is  that  its 
fulfilment  ultimately  secured  a  definition  of 
the  position  of  Prime  Minister,  assented  to  by 
two  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  day,  and 
worthy  of  being  placed  upon  special  record. 
After  the  bitter  dispute  between  Pitt  as 
Premier  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam  as  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  there  was  drawn  up  in 
March,  1795,  an  "explanation  settled  between 
Mr.  Grattan  and  Mr.  Burke,  coming  from 
Lord  F[itz  william]  and  the  Chancellor  "  (Lord 
Loughborough) ;  and  this  document  thus 
commenced : — 

"They  stated  that  Lord  F.'s  view  was:  'To 
support  in  Ireland  the  English  Government,  con- 
sidering Mr.  Pitt  as  the  Prime  Minister,  without 
whom  no  material  measure  as  to  things  or  persons  is 
to  be  concerted  or  done— not  setting  up  a  Govern- 
ment of  Departments,  but  that  each  department 
acting  under  him  should  meet  with  its  due  and 
honourable  support  from  him."— Ibid.,  p.  722. 

This  definition  of  the  supreme  position  of 
what  Lord  Carlisle,  with  the  memorandum 
then  in  his  possession,  described  as  "the 
King's  Prime  Minister"  (ibid.,  p.  725),  is  of 
constitutional  value;  and  its  spirit  has  cer- 
tainly been  accepted  by  most  Premiers  since 
Pitt.  ALFRED  F.  BOBBINS. 


THE  CHURCH  (1)  AT  SILCHESTER  (9th  S.  ii. 
101,  158,  277,  429;  iii.  11).— In  his  first  com- 
munication on  this  question  MR.  BADDELEY 
considers  that  "  the  most  natural  conclusion  " 
as  to  the  use  of  the  little  building  at  Silchester 
is  "  that  it  was  simply  the  Court  of  Justice." 
I  have  pointed  out  in  reply  that  the  Courts  of 
Justice  already  existed  in  the  great  basilica 
hard  by,  with  its  apsidal  tribunes  at  either 
end,  and  probably  in  the  adjoining  apsidal 
chambers  in  the  forum.  I  have  also  asked 
MR.  BADDELEY  to  cite  an  example  of  a  court 
of  justice  on  as  small  a  scale  as  the  building 
under  notice ;  but  this  he  admits  he  cannot 
do. 

MR.  BADDELEY  now  comes  to  a  different 
conclusion  from  the  former  "most  natural" 
one  as  to  the  use  of  the  building  at  Calleva, 
and  says,  "  It  may  have  been  a  sort  of  *  secre- 
tarium  senatus,'  a  municipal  residence  of  some 
kind,  a  little  guild-hall,  a  *  schola,'  or  a  mili- 
tary tribunal,  or  possibly  a  pagan  temple 
dedicated  to  some  popular  deity." 

This  choice  of  buildings  is  such  a  wide 
departure  from  "  the  Court  of  Justice  "  that  I 
must  ask  MR.  BADDELEY  to  be  so  good  as  to 
refer  me  to  any  plan  of  a  residence  or  of  a 
pagan  temple  similar  to  that  of  the  Silchester 
building,  and  on  the  same  small  scale. 

MR.  BADDELEY  says,  "There  were  many 
temples  in  Calleva."  I  know  of  but  three. 
He  also  speaks  of  the  city  having  had  "a 
large  pagan  population."  This  is  begging 
the  question.  So  far  as  our  excavations  have 
proceeded,  they  have  not  yielded  traces  of  a 
iarge  population,  whether  pagan  or  Christian. 

We  have  as  yet  found  only  one  building 
which  we  think  is  a  church,  but  it  is  possible 
:hat  the  circular  temple  in  Insula  VII.  may 
lave  been  converted  into  a  church.  Who  can 
tell? 

Concerning  the  building  under  discussion, 
t  may  be  well  to  recall  its  size  and  plan.  It 
stood  east  and  west,  and  consisted  of  a  nave 
with  western  apse  29  J  feet  long  and  10  feet 
wide,  north  and  south  aisles  only  5  feet  wide, 
terminating  westwards  in  somewhat  wider 
quasi-transepts,  and  an  external  narthex  or 
porch,  24|  feet  long  and  6|  feet  deep,  covering 
;he  east  end. 

MR.  BADDELEY  now  admits  "  it  is  not  that 

t  fails  to  conform  to  the  ground  plan  of  a 

ihurch  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,"  but  he 

igain  proceeds  to  beg  the  question,  on  the 

plea  that  the  church  plan  and  that  of  "a 

mgan    basilica-formed    building"  are  often 

undistinguishable.    Here,  again,  I  fear  I  must 

ask  him  to  enlighten  me  by  citing  plans  for 

:omparison. 

As  to  the  search  for  Christian  emblems 
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FR.  BADDELEY  may  be  interested  to  know  thai 
ot  only  was  the  whole  of  the  superincumbenl 
arth  carefully  removed  from  the  entire  sur 
ice  of  the  church  and  its  surroundings,  on 
he  chance  of  finding  such,  but  the  catchpil 
f  the  labrum  and  the  well  to  the  west  oi 
he  building  were  cleared  out  with  the  same 
bject.    The  absence,  however,  of  such  em- 
Jems  and  of  architectural  remains  is  not 
urprising,  owing  to  the  extensive  and  some- 
imes  complete  clearance  of  building  material 
hich  is  characteristic  of  the  place. 
With  regard  to  the  possible  occurrence  of 
>ricks  stamped  with  crosses  or  anchors,  doe 
V!R.  BADDELEY  wish  us  to  believe  that  the 
Ionian    brickmakers    supplied    a    specially 
stamped  article  for  the  erection  of  sacred 
>uildings ;  and  does  he  think  that  Christian 
mblems  used  in  the  decoration  of  a  church 
were  so  numerous  as  to  be  easily  findable  1 

Did  MR.  BADDELEY  realize  the  smallness  of 
;he  building,  I  doubt  if  he  would  bid  me  look 
;or  a  crypt.  W.  H.  ST.  JOHN  HOPE. 

_  PETER  SCHLEMIHL  (9th  S.  ii.  346).— I  ques- 
tion whether  Webster's  definition  of  this 
mysterious  word  as  "  a  poor,  silly,  and  unfor- 
tunate fellow"  covers  the  whole  ground.  At 
least,  such  are  not  the  exclusive  usages  to 
which  it  is  put  in  Jewish  households.  A  man 
may  possess  more  than  ordinary  ability,  have 
talents  beyond  the  common  run,  yet,  in  spite 
of  these,  be  a  "Schlemeel"  in  the  eyes  of 
all  his  intimates.  In  fact,  this  is  a  common 
expression  in  daily  use :  "  Isaac  or  Jacob 
is  a  very  clever  fellow,  no  doubt,  but  he 
is  a  great  Schlemeel."  Whenever  a  Jew  is 
more  or  less  of  an  eccentric  character- 
perhaps  bashful  in  company,  or  not  a  ladies' 
man,  or  something  of  a  bookworm  or  a  recluse 
—his  friends  vote  him  a  "Schlemeel."  It 
is  mostly  assigned  to  men  who  want  tact 
and  the  art  of  savoir-faire  —  rattling  good 
fellows,  albeit  incapable  of  bringing  any 
enterprise,  whether  of  commerce  or  of 
gallantry,  to  a  successful  issue.  In  short,  any 
man  of  parts  who  disappoints  his  friends' 
expectations  and  his  own  is  roundly  dubbed, 
half  jestingly,  half  contemptuously,  a  "  Schle- 
meel." 

I  can  only  timidly  submit  a  fantastic 
explanation  of  the  genesis  of  "Schlemeel." 
To  an  orthodox  Jew  of  the  old  school  any 
question  involving  doubt  of  the  existence 
of  God  would  be  repulsive;  the  questioner 
a  declasse,  hw  when  expanded  becomes 


?!?  HP  ?%&,  "  one  who  inquires  about  the 
nature  of  God"  in  a  carping  spirit,  and  in 
a  community  of  Deists  worthy  of  hatred  and 


contempt.  Time  would,  of  course,  give  a 
broader  significance  to  the  special  usage  I 
have  ventured  to  suggest,  and  likewise  soften 
its  original  asperity.  M.  L.  BRESLAR. 

Percy  House,  South  Hackney. 

EATING  OF  SEALS  (9th  S.  i.  305  ;  ii.  313,  397, 
533).— W.  B.  H.,  writing  of  the  *  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,'  quotes  as  follows  : — 

"  This  part  of  Falstaff  is  said  to  have  been  written 
originally  under  the  name  of  Oldcastle  ;  some  of 
that  family  then  remaining,  the  queen  was  pleased 
to  command  him  (Shakespear)  to  alter  it ;  upon 
which  he  made  use  of  Falstaff." 

There  is  not  a  scrap  of  evidence  to  support 
this  idle  tale  of  N.  Rowe,  published  in  1709. 
On  thecontrary,  the  folio  wing  facts  sufficiently 
reveal  its  utter  improbability.  In  1598  ap- 
peared (without  author's  name)  the  first  part 
of  '  Henry  IV.'  at  a  time  when  that  grand  old 
Puritan  Sir  John  Oldcastle  was  unpopular 
with  the  gilded  butterflies  of  Elizabeth's 
Court,  who  professed  in  the  character  of 
Falstaff  to  recognize  a  satire  on  Oldcastle. 
In  the  second  edition  (published  with  Shake- 
speare's name),  in  the  preface,  he  corrects 
this  libellous  report  in  these  words  :  "  Old- 
castle died  a  martyr,  and  this  is  not  the  man." 
Not  till  1602  appeared  the  comedy,  and 
Elizabeth  died  24  March,  1603.  Is  it  con- 
ceivable that  Shakespeare,  having  gone  out 
of  his  way  to  correct  a  false  report  in  1598, 
would,  four  years  afterwards,  have  eaten  his 
own  words,  and  published  in  ridicule  the 
name  of  a  man  he  regarded  as  a  hero  and 
martyr?  J.  H.  MITCHINER,  F.R.A.S. 

LOST  REGISTER  (9th  S.  ii.  529). — Two  portions 
of  the  church  registers  of  Aldeburgh,  Suffolk, 
have  been  missing  for  many  years.  By  the 
'Parish  Register  Abstract,'  1831,  the  then 
existing  registers  commenced  with  marriages 
in  1691  (in  lieu  of  1538)  and  ended  in  1782. 
The  baptisms  and  burials  dated  from  1691 
and  terminated  in  1786,  after  which  time  no 
register  could  be  found.  By  this  official 
report  it  would  appear  that  the  registers  for 
nearly  two  hundred  years  are  missing,  out  of 
•wo  hundred  and  ninety- three. 

EVERARD  HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

The  book  had  been  lost  at  some  unspecified 
ime  before    the    Parliamentary  Return    of 
1830-3.  O.  W.  TANCOCK. 

Little  Waltham. 

SOME  ARTHURIAN  PUZZLES  (9th  S.  ii.  226, 
293).— The  word  written  by  myself  (from 
memory)  in  this  query  "Quenhyvar"  should, 
[  find  from  subsequent  reference  to  the  '  My- 
:rian  Archaeology,'  have  been  written  "  Gwen- 
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hwyfar."  The  triad  as  given  by  that  invalu- 
able historical  collection  is  as  follows  : — 

"Tair  Gwragedd  Arthur,  sef  oeddent,  ei  Dair 
Prif  Riain,  nid  amgen  Gwenhwyfar  ferch  Gwythyr 
fab  Greidiawl ;  a  Gwenhwyfar  ferch  Gawrwyd  Ceint ; 
a  Gwenhwyfar  ferch  Ogyfran  Gawr."— Triad  109  of 
'  Trioedd  Ynys  Prydain3  (p.  410). 

I  may  venture  (subject  to  correction  from 
your  learned  Welsh  readers)  to  translate  this 
triad  as  follows  : — 

"Arthur  had  to  wife  (in  succession)  these  three 
ladies,  and  none  other ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Empress 
or  Supreme  Queen  (Gwenhwyfar)  daughter  of  Gwy- 
thyr fab  Greidiawl ;  the  Empress  or  Supreme  Queen 
(Gwenhwyfar)  daughter  of  Gawrwyd  Ceint  (gwent) ; 
and  the  Empress  or  Supreme  Queen  (Gwenhwyfar) 
daughter  of  Ogyfran  the  Great." 
It  will  be  noticed  that  I  have  in  each  case 
translated  the  word  "Gwenhwyfar"  as  "Em- 
press or  Supreme  Queen."  My  reasons  for 
doing  so  are  : — 

1.  Arthur  was  Emperor  or  Supreme  King 
of    the    British   confederation   of    sovereign 
states ;   and   it  is   unreasonable    to   suppose 
that  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  would  not  have 
a  distinctive  title  or  would  have  the  same 
title  as  the  wife  of  a  petty  provincial  king. 

2.  The  first  syllable,  "Gwen,"  is,  I  take  it, 
from  the  Greek  yw-rj  or  the  Sanskrit  jana, 
from  which  also  come  the  High  German  and 
Gothic  Quena,  Queins,  Quens,  Quon,  Quen.  The 
second  syllable,  "hwyfar,"  I  might  (subject  to 
the  correction  of  your  Welsh  readers)  write  in 
English  "hooffer,"  the  w  in  Welsh  being  a 
vowel  and  having  the  power  of  oo  in  "  soon," 
the  y  in  some  words  being  pronounced  like  i 
in  "third,"  in  others  like  o  in  "honey,"  and 
again  in  others  as  the  u  in  "mud,"  "must." 
"Hwyfar"   would,   I   think,  come  from   the 
same    root    and   derivation  as  our  English 
"  upper,"  the  German  ober  and  hober,  and,  I 
would  submit,  in  the  triad  is  used  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  word  Beher  in  Beherrscherin, 
which  (from  beherrscken,  "  to  rule  ")  is  a  Ger- 
man   word    for    "Empress,"    Kaiserin,     the 
feminine  form  of  Kaiser  or  Caesar,  being  also 
used  in  that  meaning,  although  improperly, 
for  it  really  means  the  female  Caesar,  and  is 
not,  I  think,  properly  a  term  of  honour,  for  I 
am  sure  that  no  one  who  has  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  old  Caesars  would  be  over- 
anxious to  be  called  by  their  name. 

One  of  these  three  empresses  or  "gwen- 
hwyfars"  was  buried  with  Arthur  in  the 
most  sacred  place  of  Britain — the  churchyard 
of  Glastonbury  Abbey.  From  this  grave  her 
remains,  with  those  of  Arthur,  were  in  medi- 
aeval times  removed  to  a  magnificent  shrine 
in  the  principal  church  (that  of  St.  Mary)  in 
Glastonbury  Abbey.  Here  they  remained 
undisturbed  until  the  time  of  the  so-called 


Reformation.  But  where  are  these  relics  now  1 
Possibly  some  of  the  readers  of  '  N.  &  O.'  may 
be  able  to  answer  this  query.  I  can  hardly 
think  that  King  Henry  VIII.,  whatever  his 
feeling  may  have  been  towards  what  I,  Pro- 
testant as  I  am,  may  be  excused  for  regard- 
ing as  the  truly  precious  relics  of  our  saints 
and  martyrs,  could  have  wished  the  remains 
of  Arthur  and  of  one  of  his  empresses  to  have 
been  treated  with  neglect  or  disrespect. 

King  Henry  VIII.  was  a  Tudor,  and  proud 
of  his  British  ancestry.  The  Order  of  the 
Garter,  of  which  he  was  the  head,  was  based 
upon  the  Institutions  of  the  Round  Table  of 
Arthur.  The  Honourable  Artillery  Company 
had  a  similar  origin.  We  know  also  (from 
the  Rolls  series)  that  a  parchment  roll  con- 
taining what  purported  to  be  a  copy  of  the 
inscription  upon  the  coffin  of  Arthur  was 
produced  in  King  Henry  VIII.'s  time,  by 
King  Henry's  order,  to  the  ambassador  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  who,  referring  to  the 
imperial  titles  of  Arthur  therein  contained, 
which  included  Russia  and  Dacia,  mockingly 
said  :  "  I  wonder  '  Asise  Imperator '  was  not 
added  "—a  somewhat  prophetic  jest  when  we 
consider  that  Arthur's  successor  on  the  throne 
of  Britain,  her  present  Majesty,  now  happily 
reigning,  bears  the  proud  title  of  Empress 
of  India,  whilst  her  granddaughter  is  Em- 
press of  Russia  and  her  grandson  German 
Emperor. 

It  is  known  that  some  of  the  relics  even  of 
our  greater  saints  and  martyrs  were  saved 
from  the  spoiler's  hand  by  the  loving  and 
courageous  care  of  their  monastic  guardians. 
The  relics  of  our  proto-martyr,  St.  Alban, 
were  thus  removed,  in  time,  to  Rome,  and 
thence  to  their  present  resting-place  in  the 
stately  tomb  of  the  martyr  at  Cologne. 

SHACKLETON  HALLETT. 

23,  Old  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn. 

MR.  HALLETT  should  examine  the  account 
of  Arthur,  King  of  Britain,  in  Enderbie's 
' Cambria  Triumphans'(Lond.,  1661,  rep.  1810). 
Of  Lucius  he  says  :  "  Also  he  overcame  the 
Romans  in  the  country  about  Paris,  with 
their  captain  Lucius,"  &c.  The  dates  given 
seem  to  be  authentic,  and  it  was  evidently 
the  intention  of  the  author  to  ignore  the 
mythical  accounts  related  of  King  Arthur, 
and  only  give  information  from  (what  he 
considers)  reliable  writers. 

JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

As  a  strong  believer  in  the  historical  exist- 
ence of  Arthur,  Pendragon  or  Over-king  of 
Britain,  I  am  glad  to  find  ME.  HALLETT  sup- 
porting my  views.  I  think,  however,  that  he 
will  find  it  very  difficult  to  identify  the  Lucius 
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Tiberius  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  except  with 
the  "  Mrs.  Harris "  of  another  writer.  The 
date  of  his  death  (circa  540)  is  too  late  for 
Olovis  and  too  early  for  Clothaire  I.,  neither 
of  whom  died  in  battle.  The  fifteen  kings 
who  followed  in  his  train  had  certainly  no 
3xistence  except  in  the  imagination  of  Geof- 
frey, and  their  leader  may,  with  great  pro- 
bility,  be  traced  to  the  same  source. 

J.  FOSTER  PALMER. 
Royal  Avenue,  S.W. 

ALFREY  MICKEFER  (9th  S.  ii.  249, 318).— Those 
Avho  subscribed  to  the  publishing  of  'The 
Registers  of  Wandsworth'  received  a  very 
interesting  paper,  entitled  'Descendants  of 
Russian  Czars  in  Wandsworth,'  being  an 
article  reprinted  from  the  South-  Western  Star 
of  23  Nov.,  1889.  Quoting  from  the '  Biographia 
Britannica'  and  Craik's  'Pursuit  of  Know- 
ledge '  (Bohn's  ed.,  p.  283),  the  writer  of  that 
article  states  that  soon  after  1598  Mikepher 
or  Nicephorus  Alphery  and  his  two  brothers, 
of  the  ancient  royal  family  of  Russia,  were 
sent  to  England  and  placed  with  Mr.  Joseph 
Bidell,  a  merchant,  by  whom  they  were  sent 
to  Oxford  University,  where  the  two  brothers 
died  of  small-pox.  Nicephorus,  the  survivor, 
took  orders,  and  was  appointed  in  1618  to  the 
living  of  Wooley  in  Huntingdonshire.  He 
twice  refused  an  invitation  to  return  to  Russia 
as  a  claimant  to  the  throne,  was  deprived 
during  the  Commonwealth,  but  regained  his 
living  at  the  Restoration.  At  the  age  of  eighty 
he  resigned,  and  died  shortly  after  at  his  eldest 
son's  house  at  Hammersmith.  In  his  will, 
dated  15  April  and  proved  P.C.C.  10  Nov., 
1668  (134  Hene),  he  names  his  son  James,  son 
Steven's  wife,  and  son  Mickepher.  At  Wooley 
are  recorded  the  baptisms  of  six  of  his  chil- 
dren, viz. :— 1619,  7  Oct.,  Mickepher ;  1622, 
21  July,  Joanna ;  1625,  6  Jan.,  Maria ;  1628, 
27  Dec.,  John  ;  1630,  a  son  ;  1635,  a  son  ;  also 
the  marriage  of  a  son  (Mickepher)  with  Anna, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Poulton,  27  Feb.,  1639 ; 
the  burial  of  Joanna,  23  Jan.,  1640 ;  and  the 
baptism  of  Robert,  son  of  Robert,  1  Aug., 
1641.  In  the  Registry  of  the  Vicar-General 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  an  allega- 
tion for  a  marriage  licence  : — 


They  were  accordingly  married  there  on  5 
June. 

At  Wandsworth  Steven  Alfery  was  married 
to  Anne  Childe  12  Feb.,  1656/7,  and  their 
children  were  :— Anna,  baptized  ult.  Feb., 
1657/8;  Francis,  baptized  8  Jan.,  1659/60, 


buried  13  Aug.,  1660 ;  Mitchafer,  baptized  18 
Aug.,  1661 ;  Stephen,  baptized  27  Dec.,  1663, 
buried  4  April,  1665  ;  Mary,  baptized  20  Dec., 
1665,  buried  29  July,  1667. 

1665/6.  Jan.  14.  Steven  Alfrey,  a  smith,  buried. 
Plague. 

1668.  May  3.  Thomas  Barren  and  Anne  Allfrey. 
Banns. 

1675.  May  2.    Rob*,  s.  of  Richd  Alfery,  buried. 

In  Foster's  '  Alumni  Oxonienses '  there  is 
no  mention  of  an  Alphery.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  see  the  proofs  of  this  romantic  story, 
which  reminds  one  of  that  concerning  the 
Palseologus  family  of  Constantinople. 

V.  L.  O. 

Sunninghill. ' 

COLUMBARIA  :  DOVECOTES  (9th  S.  ii.  348).— 
XYLOGRAPHER  will  find  a  considerable  amount 
of  information  in  a  paper  by  Chancellor  Fer- 
guson in  the  Transactions  of  the  Cumberland 
and  Westmorland  Antiquarian  and  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  vol.  ix.  pp.  412-34. 

ROBT.  J.  WHITWELL. 

70,  Banbury  Road,  Oxford. 

WANSTEAD  HOUSE  (9th  S.  ii.  489).— Lysons 
mentions  a  very  small  print,  published  by 
Stent  in  1649,  of  the  old  manor  house  at 
Wanstead,  where  Leicester  entertained  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  May,  1578.  It  is  stated  in  'The 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,'  1813,  that 
in  the  Duchess  of  Portland's  dressing-room  at 
Welbeck  there  was  a  full-length  portrait  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  on  horseback,  by  Lucas  de 
Heere,  in  the  background  a  view  of  the  old 
mansion  at  Wanstead.  Another  mansion — 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  England — was 
built  near  the  site  of  the  old  one  in  1715,  and 
demolished  in  1823.  Of  both  it  may  be  said 
"  Perierunt  etiam  ruinse." 

MATILDA  POLLARD. 

Belle  Vue,  Bengeo. 

This  once  magnificent  house  was  taken 
down  and  the  materials  sold  by  auction  in 
1822.  See  Walford's  '  Greater  London,'  vol.  ii., 
where  an  engraving  (p.  475)  and  account  of  it 
are  given.  Its  sad  end  came  about  through 
the  extravagance  of  the  Hon.  Wm.  Pole- 
Wellesley  (nephew  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton), afterwards  Earl  of  Mornington,  who 
became  possessor  of  the  property  by  his 

w.  T.  r 


marriage. 
Blackheath. 


LYNN. 


In  May,  1578,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  enter- 
tained Queen  Elizabeth  for  several  days  at 
Wanstead  House,  on  her  "  progress  "  through 
Essex  and  Suffolk  to  Norwich.  The  old 
house  was  pulled  down,  and  a  new  one 
erected  in  1715  which  again  was  demolished 
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in  1822.  The  estate,  after  lying  waste  for 
many  years,  was  purchased  by  the  Cor- 
poration of  London,  and  conveyed  to  the 
Epping  Forest  Committee  in  trust  for  the 
public.  The  grounds  have  been  since  laid  out 
as  a  park,  which  was  publicly  inaugurated 
in  August,  1882.  For  a  detailed  account  of 
the  place,  and  an  illustration,  see  'Greater 
London,'  by  Edward  Walford. 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

NAMES  :  SAXON  AND  NORMAN  (9th  S.  iii.  1). — 
CANON  TAYLOR'S  paper  on  this  subject  is  both 
important  and  interesting.  The  history  of 
the  growth  and  decay  of  Christian  names  in 
this  country  has  not,  as  yet,  received  the 
attention  it  deserves.  I  may  remark  that 
Sarah,  or  rather  the  Vulgate  form  Sara,  was 
not  unknown  in  pre-Reformation  days.  It 
occurs  three  times  in  Mr.  J.  H.  Jeayes's 
'Catalogue  of  Charters  at  Berkeley  Castle.' 
We  have  Sara,  wife  of  Gilbert  fil  Radulfi 
de  Baggepath,  circa  1250.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  Ralph  Jowas  granted  to  Sara  de 
Blokessam  half  a  virgate  of  land  in  Niuneton, 
that  is  South  Newington,  in  Oxfordshire ;  and 
in  a  deed  dated  11  Richard  II.  the  names 
occur  of  a  William  Palmer,  of  Oxford,  and 
Sara  his  wife  (pp.  102,  120,  179).  I  know  of 
but  two  instances  of  the  name  Sarai  being 
used.  A  remote  cousin  of  my  own  was  bap- 
tized thus  at  Scotter  in  1577.  The  following 
is  the  entry  in  the  register :  "  Sarai  Peacock, 
the  daughter  of  Richard,  thethirde  of  Marche." 
A  woman  of  Lincolnshire  birth  and  of  peasant 
family,  who,  if  she  be  now  alive,  is  about  fifty 
years  of  age.  bears,  I  am  told,  the  Christian 
name  Sarai. 

Agnes,  it  seems,  has  become  an  unpopular 
name.  Here  we  have  a  prejudice  against  it, 
because  it  is  believed  that  those  who  bear  it 
will  go  mad.  Whether  this  is  a  merely  local 
belief,  or  whether  it  be  a  widely  spread  super- 
stition, I  have  no  means  of  knowing  ;  if  the 
latter,  it  accounts  for  the  name  being  rejected  ; 
but  then  how  did  the  belief  arise  ?  It  would 
seem  to  be  of  comparatively  modern  date. 

Mr.  Jeayes's  'Catalogue'  contains  a  few 
other  names  of  which  it  may  be  well  to  make 
a  note  :  Albert  (twice),  Anketil  (three  times), 
Anselm,  Canutus,  Elias  and  Helias  (many 
times),  Harketil,  Ignacius,  Joseph,  Moyses, 
Sabina,  Walkelin.  EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

Dunstan  House,  Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

"RANDAN"  (9th  S.  ii.  507).  — It  is  worth 
noting  that  this  was  the  name  of  a  "boon 
companion  "  much  earlier  than  the  Madame 
de  Randan  in  Monvel's  comedy.  Randan 
appears  more  than  once  in  Brantdme's  'Dames 


Galantes,'  and  always  in  connexion  with 
some  adventure  for  which  "spree"  would  be 
a  mild  ter^n.  Thus,  in  Discours  II.,  "J'ay 
ouy  faire  ce  conte  a  feu  M.  de  Randan,  qu'une 
fois  estants  de  bon  compagnons  a  la  Cour 
ensemble,  comme  M.  de  Nemours,  M.  le  vidame 
de  Chartres,"  &c.  It  is  comforting  to  think 
that  De  Bourdeille  "heard"  most  of  his 
scandal.  It  may  have  been  untrue. 

GEORGE  MARSHALL. 
Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. 

&nile  Souvestre,  'Les  Derniers  Bretons,' 
vol.  i.  part  i.  chap.  iii.  §  1,  p.  69,  has : — 

"  J'e"tais  entre"  an  Chateau  de  la  Roche,  et  j'avais 
cherche'  la  place  ou  le  seigneur  de  Rh6  trouva  lebon 
constable  du  Guescliu  depe$ant  un  verrat  et 
faisant  portions  pour  les  voisins." 

At  Chateauneuf,  Pouilly-en-Auxois,  Cote 
d'Or,  I,  as  a  child,  in  the  early  fifties,  partook 
of  such  neighbourly  "  portions,"  consisting 
of  grillades  =  le3,n  broiling- pieces,  cut,  I  think, 
from  the  chine ;  and  of  rich  home-made 
black-puddings.  THOMAS  J.  JEAKES. 

WORDSWORTH  AND  SCOTT  (9th  S.  ii.  489). — 
"  A  hillock  of  moss,  such  as  the  poet  of  Gras- 
mere  has  described  "  ('  Heart  of  Midlothian,' 
chap.  xxx.).  The  allusion  is  apparently  to 
the  fourth  verse  of  Wordsworth's  poem  '  The 
Thorn,'  which  runs  thus  : — 

And  close  beside  this  aged  thorn 

There  is  a  fresh  and  lovely  sight, 
A  beauteous  heap,  a  hill  of  moss, 

Just  half  a  foot  in  height. 
All  lovely  colours  there  you  see, 

All  colours  that  were  ever  seen  ; 
And  mossy  network  too  is  there, 
As  if  by  hand  of  lady  fair 

The  work  had  woven  been  ; 
And  cups,  the  darlings  of  the  eye, 
So  deep  is  their  vermilion  dye. 

C.  LAWRENCE  FORD,  B.A. 
Bath. 

EXECUTION  OF  QUEEN  ANNE  BOLEYN  (9th  S. 
ii.  468  ;  iii.  17).— I  have  always  understood, 
with  MR.  PICKFORD,  that  the  sword  of  Mon- 
sieur of  Calais  decapitated  Anne  Boleyn.  On 
the  other  hand,  Ainsworth,  in  his  '  Tower  of 
London,'  represents  the  executioner  singing, 
while  grinding  his  axe  : — 

Queen  Anne  Boleyn  laid  her  head  on  the  block, 

Quietly  waiting  the  fatal  shock  ; 

The  axe,  it  severed  it  right  in  twain 

So  quick  and  so  true  that  she  felt  no  pain. 

I  quote  from  memory.          GEORGE  ANGUS. 
St.  Andrews,  N.B. 

"KINGS!"  (9th  S.  iii.  28.)  — This  word  is 
used  here  in  a  protective  sense,  and  absolves 
a  boy  from  pains  and  penalties  in  a  game 
until  such  time  as  he  shouts  "  No  kings  ! "  It 
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given  by  both  Miss  Baker  and  Stern  berg 
ithout  any  explanation  as  to  its  meaning, 
always  imagined  that  it  indicated  kings' 
rivileges,  and  that  its  use  might  have 
riginated  at  the  time  of  the  great  Civil  War. 
,ike  C.  C.  B.,  I  have  never  seen  it  explained, 
nd  shall  look  forward  with  interest  to  its 
iucidation.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

This  has  been  mentioned  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  3rd 
S.  v.  456.  A  king  is  not  subject  to  the  usual 
aws  ;  so  the  "  kings  "  in  chess  and  draughts. 
Vhen  a  schoolboy  cries  "  Kings  ! "  the  rules  of 
he  game  are  temporarily  suspended  with 
espect  to  him.  W.  C.  B. 

CALLINGS  OF  VARIOUS  PERSONS  (9th  S.  ii' 
24). — In  the  parish  registers  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  the  following  occupations  occur  : — 
Singing-man,  1578 ;  sword  slipper,  1579  ; 
vaite,  1581  ;  grate  maker,  1582  ;  the  towne's 
looll,  1589;  armorer,  1592;  parchment  maker, 
595 ;  swordbearer,  1596  ;  sergeante  at  the 
mace,  1597;  one  of  the  Customers,  1606; 
a  poore  old  beagell,  1607;  gracewife,  1627; 
tobacco  seller,  1633  ;  pursuivant,  1634  ;  ower- 
man,  1636 ;  auricient,  1644 ;  seller  of  hot 
waters,  1644 ;  osteman,  1647;  musitioner, 
1654  ;  broad  glass  maker,  1656 ;  water 
sargint,  1664  ;  translator,  1667 ;  limner,  1670  ; 
smoaker,  1671  ;  boddies  maker,  1683. 

KICK.  WELFORD. 

TRETHOWAN  (9th  S.  iii.  28).— Cornish  and 
Welsh  place-names  which  commence  with 
"  Tre,"  a  homestead,  nine  times  out  of  ten 
join  to  that  particle  the  name  of  a  person, 
and  not  a  common  noun  or  an  adjective.  I 
do  not  think  that  "thowan"  can  be  satis- 
factorily explained  except  as  a  personal  name. 
"  Trethowan  "  is  certainly  Cornish,  if  genuine. 
JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

THE  CAPTIVE  STAG  (9th  S.  iii.  49).— I  ought 
to  have  remembered  that  'The  Tame  [not 
Captive]  Stag'  is  an  adaptation  of  one  of 
Gay's  fables,  and  appears  in  *  The  First  Book 
of  Poetry  for  the  Use  of  Schools,'  by  W.  F. 
Mylius,  a  book  famous  in  connexion  with 
Charles  and  Mary  Lamb.  When  I  wrote,  the 
origin  had  slipped  from  my  memory.  I  apo- 
logize to  the  Editor  of  'N.  &  Q.'  and  its  readers. 
ANDREW  W.  TUER. 

The  Leadenhall  Press,  E.G. 

ROYAL  NAVAL  CLUB  (9th  S.  ii.  327,  411  ;  iii. 
36). — Since  writing  to  MR.  JULIAN  MARSHALL 
on  this  subject  I  have  looked  up  the  where- 
abouts of  the  house  formerly  used  by  this 
club,  and  find  that,  as  I  thought,  it  was 


4,  Grafton  Street,  which  had  previously 
belonged  to  the  Empire  Club.  The  Royal 
Naval  Club  was  started  in  1886,  and  was 
closed  in  the  early  part  of  1891. 

J.  MURRAY  AYNSLEY. 

HENRY  ALKEN  (9th  S.  iii.  67).— In  addition 
to  the  'Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,'  suggested  by  the 
Editor,  E.  D.  C.  might  refer  to  'N.  &  Q.,'  3rd  S. 
xi.  516 ;  xii.  155.  I  possess  the  titles  of  five 
works  on  sporting  subjects  published  between 
1824  and  1849,  illustrated  either  by  Henry 
Alken,  sen.,  or  his  eldest  son,  who  bore  the 
same  name.  They  are  at  the  service  of  your 
correspondent  should  he  require  them. 

EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

"  PIP  IN  THE  WEBE  "  (9th  S.  iii.  49).— There 
was  an  affection  of  the  eye  known  as  "  the 
pin  and  the  web,"  for  which  see  Halliwell, 
under  '  Pin.'  There  is  much  about  it  in 
Thomas  de  Gray's  '  Compleat  Horseman,' 
1639,  pp.  168-72.  W.  C.  B. 

THE  SISTER  CHURCHES  (9th  S.  iii.  48).— A 
ship  sailing  from  Newcastle  to  the  coast  of 
Norfolk  would  hardly  get  to  Reculver.  The 
most  likely  place  is  Withernsea,  in  Holder- 
ness,  a  little  above  Spurn,  where  wrecks  are 
still,  alas  !  not  unusual.  The  two  churches  of 
Withernsea  and  Owthorne  were  known  as 
the  "sister  churches,"  but  by  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  sea  the  latter  was  swallowed  up 
long  ago  (see  Poulson's  '  Holderness.')  At 
several  places  on  this  coast  the  picture  drawn 
by  Swinburne  in  his  poem  on  'Dunwich '  was 
literally  true  :  corpse  and  coffin, 
Spurned  and  scourged  of  wind  and  sea  like  slaves, 

Shrink  and  sink  into  the  waste  of  waves. 

Tombs,  with  bare  white  piteous  bones  protruded, 
Shroudless,  down  the  loose  collapsing  banks, 

Crumble,  from  their  constant  place  detruded, 
That  the  sea  devours  and  gives  not  thanks. 

Graves  where  hope  and  prayer  and  sorrow  brooded 
Gape  and  slide  and  perish,  ranks  on  ranks. 

Rows  on  rows  and  line  by  line  they  crumble. 

Here,  where  Time  brings  pasture  to  the  sea. 

W.  C.  B. 

The  church  at  Reculvers  forms  the  subject 
of  more  than  one  article  in  *  N.  &  Q.'  See 
4th  S.  ii.  ;  7th  S.  iii.,  iv. 

EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

"  THE  POLICY  OF  PIN-PRICKS  "  (9th  S.  iii.  46). 
— This  English  form  seems  poor  and  weak, 
losing  all  the  charm  of  its  original.  The 
expression  and  its  application,  however,  seem 
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to  have  been  fairly  common  in  France  before 
November,  1898,  the  date  given  by  MR. 
HOPE.  I  have  before  me  a ,  book  of  very 
"sketchy"  essays,  'Coups  d'Epingle'  (Paris, 
1886),  the  airy,  mocking  character  of  which 
exactly  answers  to  their  title.  When  England 
is  mentioned,  the  tone,  always  at  concert 
pitch,  becomes  needlessly  "  screamy,"  though 
here  and  there — in  '  Chaste  Albion,'  for  in- 
stance ' — the  main  point  is  well  put,  and,  it 
might  be  added,  well  deserved. 

GEORGE  MARSHALL. 
Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. 

THEATRE  TICKETS  AND  PASSES  (9th  S.  ii. 
348,  416  ;  iii.  58).— Eight  representations  of 
tickets  of  admission  to  the  Koyal  Gardens  of 
Vauxhall  will  be  found  in  Robert  Wilkinson's 
'Londina  Illustrata,'  vol.  i.,  1819. 

EVERARD  HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

CARKEET  AND  ANDREWS  FAMILIES  (9th  S. 
ii.  508 ;  iii.  56). — In  reference  to  the  above 
note,  which  I  had  overlooked,  Car  is  the  Cor- 
nish caer,  castle,  and  keet  Cornish  for  cat. 
The  Carlyons  have  a  castle  as  part  of  their 
arms,  and  the  Keets  three  cats.  Neither  the 
castle  nor  the  cat,  however,  has  any  place  in 
the  arms  granted  to  Carkike  in  1530. 
Nathaniel  Carkeet,  of  Truro,  married  Edith 
Andrew  (not  Andrews)  on  25  August,  1760.  I 
have  several  notes  of  the  ancestors  of  this 
Nathaniel,  which  I  shall  be  pleased  to  place 
at  the  disposal  of  the  KEY.  DR.  GIBBINS  if  he 
will  communicate  with  me.  RITA  Fox. 

64,  Watling  Street,  E.G. 

HOUSES  WITHOUT  STAIRCASES  (9fch  S.  i.  166, 
210,  356,  418 ;  ii.  89).— I  am  told  that  in  the 
new  buildings  at  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
some  rooms  that  ought  to  have  been  served 
by  one  staircase  were,  by  an  oversight, 
planned  without  any,  until  the  neglectful 
architect  pierced  an  outer  wall  and  con- 
structed a  covered  ascent  to  supply  the 
omission.  The  story  looks  to  me  like  an 
invention  to  account  for  what  is,  in  this 
country,  an  unusual  excrescence  on  the 
exterior  of  a  house.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

A  SAYING  OF  JOHN  BRIGHT  (9th  S.  iii.  49). — 
Speech  delivered  at  Rochdale  for  the  purpose 
of  passing  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  mer- 
chants of  New  York  for  their  generous  con- 
tributions to  the  relief  of  the  suffering 
population  of  the  cotton  districts,  3  Feb., 
1863.  The  following  is  the  passage  : — 

"The  other  day a  member  of  the  present 

Government— he  is  not  a  statesman,  he  is  the  son 
of  a  great  statesman,  and  occupies  the  position  of 
Secretary  for  Ireland— he  dared  to  say  to  an  English 


audience  that  he  wished  the  Republic  to  be  divided 
and  that  the  South  should  become  an  independent 
State.  If  that  island  which— I  suppose  in  punish- 
ment for  some  of  its  offences — has  been  committed 
to  his  care,  if  that  island  were  to  attempt  to  secede, 
not  to  set  up  a  slave  kingdom,  but  a  kingdom  more 
free  than  it  has  ever  yet  been,  the  Government  of 
which  he  is  a  member  would  sack  its  cities  and 
drench  its  soil  with  blood  before  they  would  allow 
such  a  kingdom  to  be  established." 

The  allusion  is  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  was 
then  Irish  Secretary. 

GEORGE  T.  KENYON. 

ORIEL  =  HALL  ROYAL  (9th  S.  i.  288,  436).— 
In  a  review  of  Mr.  T.  F.  Henderson's  '  Scotch 
Vernacular  Literature,'  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang, 
in  the  Daily  News  of  4  January,  I  find  the 
following  passage,  which  appears  to  relate  to 
this  reference  : — 

"  Even  very  old  Scots  is  easy  to  handle,  as— 

Leavte  to  luff  is  gretumly 

in  Barbour's  'Bruce.'  'The  reader  will  gradually 
become  reconciled  by  practice,'  as  Mr.  Henderson 
says,  and  will  luff  old  Scottish  literature  gretumly. 
Alas !  the  reader  is  apt  to  shy  away  from  it ;  he  is  not 
'  curyws  in  his  style,'  as  Wyntoun  says  of  Huchown 
of  the  Awle  Ryale,  whatever  the  Awle  Ryale  may 
have  been,  a  point  in  which  uncertainty  clouds  the 
inquirer's  view." 

Who  was  Huchown  of  the  Awle  Ryale  ? 

JOHN  HEBB. 
Canonbury  Mansions,  N. 

ROUNDS  OR  RUNGS  (9th  S.  ii.  386,  430,  492, 
530;  iii.  75). — I  do  not  think  my  remarks 
have  been  misleading,  or  that  they  have 
misled  any  one  but  your  correspondent 
who  complains.  I  repeat  that  rung  as  com- 
pared with  round  is  the  older  word.*  English 
did  not  begin  in  A.D.  1600  ;  neither  is  rung  in 
any  sense  a  "corruption,"  seeing  that  the 
cognate  form  occurs  in  Gothic.  There  were 
rounds  to  ladders  before  1600,  and  the  whole 
question  turns  upon  the  inquiry  as  to  what 
they  were  called  in  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries.  To  speak  of  the  word 
ronges  as  being  obsolete  is  obviously  absurd. 
The  spelling  with  on  corresponds  to  the 
modern  un,  as  I  have  often  explained.  The 
use  of  on  for  un  is  common  enough  still,  as 
in  son,  money,  monk,  monkey,  honey,  &c. ;  so 
that  the  M.E.  rong,  so  far  from  being  obso- 
lete, is  admittedly  in  common  use  still  by 
extremely  vulgar  persons,  such  as  myself. 
The  notion  that  in  Chaucer's  day  English  was 
"  unformed  "  is  new  to  me.  At  any  rate,  the 
spelling  was  phonetic  and  intelligible,  which 
is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  modern 
"  formed  "  language. 

The  statement  that  I  had  "never  considered 


*  In  fact  round  is  merely  borrowed  from  French. 
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he  point  before  beyond  the  etymology"  i 
lot,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  true.  Perhaps  I  maj 
>e  allowed  to  say  that  I  have  studied  English 
iterature  as  well  as  the  English  language  fo: 
prty  years,  and  am  quite  as  observant  o: 
iterary  usage  as  of  spellings.  Everything 
hat  is  English  is  a  perpetual  delight  to  me 
t  is  just  such  uncalled-for  assertions  that  are 
-uperfluous  and  displeasing. 

Of  course  it  is  very  difficult  to  collecl 
results  for  the  Middle-English  period.  We 
cannot  then  resort  to  the  help  of  dictionaries 
jind  other  such  helps.  I  know  of  only  two, 
viz.,  the  '  Promptorium  Parvulorum '  (1440] 
and  the  '  Catholicon  Anglicum '  (1483).  Botli 
are  so  imperfect  that  the  absence  of  the  word 
from  them  might  be  expected.  Nevertheless 
it  occurs  in  the  latter,  ed.  Herrtage,  p.  311 : 
"  A  ronge  of  a  carte,  epiridium,  limo."  Also, 
"  A  ronge  of  a  stee,  of  a  tre,  or  ledder,  sca- 
lare"  The  editor  adds  the  usual  references 
to  Langland  and  Chaucer.  The  author  was 
evidently  unaware  that  the  use  of  ronge 
became  a  vulgarism  as  soon  as  it  was  applied 
to  a  ladder. 

In  Wright's  'Volume  of  Vocabularies, 
p.  168,  we  have  the  curious  treatise  by  Walter 
de  Bibbes  worth  (misspelt  Bibles  worth)  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  wherein  it  is  explained 
that  the  Anglo-French  redele,  a  rail  of  a  cart, 
is  called  ronge  in  English. 

I  now  beg  leave  to  retire  from  the  discussion 
It  is  a  thankless  task  to  explain  things  to  one 
who  admits  only  modern  authorities.  But 
I  am  still  curious  to  know  what  was  the 
literary  English  name  for  the  round  of  a 
ladder  before  the  year  1600. 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

To  the  long  array  of  witnesses  brought 
forward  by  J.  S.  M.  T.  at  the  last  reference  to 
prove  that  round,  not  rung,  is  the  original 
term,  may  be  added  Elisha  Coles,  who,  in  his 
'  English  -  Latin  Dictionary,'  ed.  1749,  has 
"The  round  of  a  ladder,  climacter"  and  does 
not  mention  rungs  in  connexion  with  a 
ladder,  but  with  the  floor  of  a  ship,  "  tigna 
quse  fundum  navis  constituunt." 

W.  R.  TATE. 
Walpole  Vicarage,  Halesworth. 

"So-Ho"  (7th  S.  xii.  144,  198,  253,  296  ;  8th  S. 
vi.  365,  455  ;  vii.  195 ;  viii.  136).— In  these 
word-hunts  PROF.  SKEAT  is,  if  not  always  in 
at  the  death,  at  any  rate  seldom  far  away ; 
and  he  seems  very  close  to  the  capture  here. 
When  he  hangs  up  the  brush  in  his  hall  with 
his  countless  kindred  trophies,  he  might  fix 
along  with  it  a  label  still  older  than  any  yet 
cited.  My  friend  Mr.  Joseph  Bain,  whose 
Scottish  calendars  are  without  rival  the 


noblest  contribution  of  this  century  to  our 
Northern  history,  has  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  a  seal  understood  to  belong  to  a  period 
not  later  than  1307,  "A  hare  in  her  form 
SOHOU  SOHOU"  (Bain's  'Calendar,'  vol.  ii. 
p.  539).  It  is  from  the  Chapter  House  collec- 
tion (A)  34,  and  is  photo-mechanically  repro- 
duced in  the  '  Calendar,'  plate  in.,  No.  18. 

GEO.  NEILSON. 
Glasgow. 

4  BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE  '  (9th  S.  iii.  81).— 
"Maga"  was  dear  to  me  from  my  earliest 
years,  when  it  was  only  five  years  old  and  my 
father's  favourite,  so  that  I  heard  familiarly 
discussed  among  his  friends  laudation  of  its 
rollicking  sprightliness,  which  found  a  crisis 
in  the  "  Culdee  "  (alias  "  Chaldee  ")  MS.  Those 
were  bright  times,  when  Auld  Reekie  was  a 
power  in  literature,  thanks  to  Black  wood 
(with  whose  family  my  father  was  closely 
intimate).  I  used  to  meet  Prof.  Aytoun, 
Sheriff  Gordon,  and  Ferrier  of  St.  Andrews, 
as  well  as  the  great  and  genial  "  Kit  North," 
Prof.  Wilson  himself.  "He  looked  like  a 
lion  with  a  hat  on."  It  was  indeed  a  delight 
to  hear  Aytoun  sing  inimitably  his  own  'Mas- 
sacre of  ta  MacPhairson '  (with  sham  bagpipe 
accompaniment),  rollicking,  but  always  gentle- 
manly and  courteous.  Of  his  'Lays  of  the 
Scottish  Cavaliers'  he  remained  entirely 
devoid  of  conceit,  yet  afterwards  scarifying 
the  small  urchins  of  the  "  Spasmodic  School " 
in  his  delectable  travesty  "  Firmilian  ;  or,  the 
Student  of  Badajoz :  a  Spasmodic  Tragedy, 
by  T.  Percy  Jones  "  ;  but  the  culmination  of 
tun  came  from  his  supreme  Blackwoodian 
:ale,  'How  We  got  up  the  Glenmutchkin 
Railway,'  in  1845.  Ebony  "Maga"  was  to 
me  always  the  best  of  magazines,  and  right 
;lad  am  I  to  welcome  my  friend  FRANCIS'S 
tribute  —  alike  so  genial  and  enthusiastic- 
lly  appreciative — to  its  thousandth  number. 
J.  W.  EBSWORTH. 

"  ON  THE  CARPET  "  (9th  S.  i.  26,  95). — PROF. 
IENRY  ATTWELL'S  tap  is  very  hard  on  the 

carpet.      The    expression    may    well    have 

entered  the  language  through  other  channels 
:han  the  French  tapis,  which,  by-the-by,  is 
still  the  name  given  in  France  to  the  cloth 
;over  of  a  card-table,  for  instance.  I  heard 
t  so  used  a  few  days  ago  in  the  Cafe  Farnie 

at  Bayonne.  In  that  interesting  book  'A 
dictionary,  Spanish  and  English,'  by  H.  S. 

Joseph  Giral  Delpino  (London,  1763),  you  will 
•ead,  "  Carpeta,  s.f.,  a  leather,  cloth,  or  silk 
over  for  a  table  ;  also  a  kind  of  blanket  at  the 
loor  of  taverns  in  Spain."  To  show  that  the 

word  is  still  recognized  in  this  sense  as  a  table 
rnament  by  Academicians,  it  is  enough  to 
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quote  this  sentence,  which  occurs  on  p.  304  of 
'Mendizabal,'  by  Don  B.  Perez  Gald6s  (Madrid, 
1898) :  "  Piisole  delante  Lopresti  el  tintero  de 
cobre  con  polvorera,  y  la  negra  carpeta  sebosa 
donde  la  seiiora  escribia ";  that  is  to  say, 
"  Lopresti  put  the  copper  inkstand  with 
sand-box  before  her,  and  the  black  greasy 
carpet  [=  writing-pad]  on  which  the  lady 
used  to  write."  The  Walter  Scott  of  Spanish 
literature,  whose  novels  are  becoming  more 
and  more  on  the  carpet,  is  here  referring  to 
events  of  the  third  decade  of  our  century. 

PALAMEDES. 

'ECLECTIC  KEVIEW'  (9th  S.  iii.  27).— Some 
of  the  writings  of  Isaac  Taylor  may  be  found 
in  'Ancient  Christianity,'  referring  to  the 
'Tracts  for  the  Times,'  published  1839.  I  do 
not  know  whether  this  will  help  MR.  H. 
TAYLOK.  J.  C.  P. 

'THE  WHOLE  DUTY  OF  MAN '  (5th  S.  viii. 389, 
515  •  9th  S.  ii.  536  ;  iii.  72).— I  notice  that  in 
the  Bodleian  catalogue  this  book  is  ascribed 
to  Richard  Allestree  (1619-81),  but  appa- 
rently on  insufficient  grounds.  See  '  D.N.B .,' 
i.  325.  Q.  V. 

MR.  SIDNEY  LEE'S  '  LIFE  OF  SHAKESPEARE  ' 
(9th  S.  iii.  42).  — In  connexion  with  MR.  E.  B. 
HARRIS'S  remarks  respecting  the  testerne, 
Shakespeare  himself  may  be  quoted  in  cor- 
roboration  of  the  view  that  a  testerne  was 
equal  in  value  to  sixpence  : — 

Sir  Toby.    Come  on ;  there  is  sixpence  for  you  ; 
let 's  have  a  song, 
Sir  Andrew.  There 's  a  testril  of  me  too. 

'Twelfth  Night,'  II.  iii.  32-4. 

Testril  and  testoon  are  variants  of  testerne. 
EDWARD  J.  W.  JOHNSON. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Records  of  the  Oust  Family  of  Pinchbeck,  Stamford, 
and  Helton,  in  Lincolnshire,  1479-1700.  Compiled 
by  Lady  Elizabeth  Cust.  (Mitchell  &  Hughes.) 
THIS  is  a  carefully  compiled,  well-arranged,  and 
beautiful  book.  We  have  examined  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  histories  of  English  families 
which  have  been  printed  during  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  can  honestly  say  that  no  one  of  them 
surpasses  the  volume  before  us  in  width  of  research 
and  general  literary  merit.  It  is  entirely  wanting 
in  that  tendency  to  exaggeration  which  is  the  be- 
setting sin  of  so  many  of  those  who  discourse  on  the 
history  of  the  families  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected. Here  facts  for  which  proof  can  be  given 
such  as  would  be  accepted  in  the  law  courts  are 
told  as  certainties,  and  things  which  are  in  them- 
selves probable,  though  still  doubtful,  are  given  as 
such.  For  instance,  there  is  a  tradition,  which 
extends  backwards  more  than  two  centuries  and  a 


half,  that  the  Gusts  who  were  settled  at  Pinchbeck 
in  1479  came  of  a  Yorkshire  race.  This,  which  we 
regard  as  probable,  has  not  hitherto  been  demon- 
strated, and  will,  we  imagine,  ever  remain  doubt- 
ful ;  it  is  given  here  as  a  surmise  only,  though  in 
certain  popular  genealogical  compilations  it  appears 
as  an  unquestioned  fact.  Though  the  pedigree  only 
begins  in  1479,  there  were  persons  bearing  the  name 
of  Cust,  or  Coste,  in  various  parts  of  Lincolnshire 
at  an  earlier  date.  As  the  name  is  a  very  uncommon 
one  it  is  not  rash  to  assume  that  some  of  these  were 
cousins,  near  or  remote,  of  the  family  settled  at 
Pinchbeck.  These  Gusts,  who  are  represented  by 
Earl  Brownlow,  were  evidently  substantial  people, 
farming  their  own  land,  or  some  of  it,  and  marrying 
well  in  their  own  rank  of  life.  In  their  wills 
during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  they 
describe  themselves  as  yeomen ;  they  were,  however, 
rising  in  the  world,  and  in  the  seventeenth  century 
we  find  them  among  the  armorial  families.  Their 
arms  do  not  appear,  however,  among  those  of  the 
Lincolnshire  gentry  figured  by  James  Yorke  in 
'  The  Union  of  Honour,'  which  was  published  in 
1640.  Like  some  other  old  races  which  we  could 
mention,  the  Gusts  have  two  different  coats  of  arms ; 
and  as  is  usually  the  case  when  this  occurs,  the 
older  one  is  by  far  the  more  interesting,  though  we 
believe  it  is  now  disused. 

As  the  Gusts  took  the  popular  side  in  the  war 
between  Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament,  they  did 
not  suffer  from  fines  or  confiscations,  as  was  the  fate 
of  those  who  threw  in  their  lot  with  the  king.  The 
period  of  the  Restoration  must  have  been  a  nervous 
time  for  those  who  had  served  in  any  capacity  the 
Parliament  or  the  Lord  Protector,  but  the  head 
of  the  Gust  family  does  not  seem  to  have  suffered 
anything  beyond  temporary  irritation.  Knighthood 
and  a  baronetcy  followed,  to  be  succeeded  as  time 
went  on  by  higher  honours,  which  we  may  hope 
Lady  Elizabeth  Cust  will  expound  to  us  when  she 
deals  with  the  lives  of  the  more  recent  members  of 
the  house. 

Much  of  the  pleasure  and  no  small  part  of  the 
profit  to  be  derived  from  family  history  depend  on 
lucidity  of  arrangement.  Here  the  authoress  has 
not  mixed  up  original  documents  with  the  text,  as 
many  of  her  misguided  predecessors  have  done.  Each 
chapter  forms  a  complete  picture  in  itself,  followed 
by  an  appendix  giving  (nearly  always  in  full^  the 
documentary  evidence  on  which  it  is  based.  Some 
of  these,  the  wills  especially,  are  of  wide  interest 
and  will  appeal  to  many  persons  who  care  little  for 
genealogy.  In  these  wills  of  the  sixteenth  century 
we  find  the  names  of  five  mares.  They  were  called 
respectively  Bloume,  Mop,  Dund,  Knepp,  and 
Cade.  The  last  had  probably  been  brought  up  by 
hand.  Blossom  is  in  Lincolnshire  at  the  present 
time  a  very  common  name  for  a  cart-mare ;  Bloume 
was  probably  its  Tudor  equivalent.  Cherrie  was 
at  the  same  time  the  name  of  a  red  cow.  There 
are  also  two  or  three  bequests  of  swan-marks,  which 
show  that  they  were  not  regarded  as  having  a 
strictly  hereditary  character.  Lady  Elizabeth  has 
also  given  some  highly  interesting  extracts  from  the 
diary  of  Sir  Pury  Cust  during  his  travels  on  the 
Continent  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  It  seems  that 
this  journal  is  too  long  to  be  reproduced  here  in  its 
entirety.  Surely  the  whole  might  be  issued  in 
another  form.  It  would  have  great  interest  for 
students  alike  at  home  and  over-sea.  It  is  pleasant 
to  know  that,  notwithstanding  the  changes  and 
chances  of  hard  upon  five  hundred  years,  Lord 
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rqwnlow  still  possesses  the  lands  at  Pinchbeck 
hich  were  tilled  by  his  yeoman  forefathers. 

THE  article  on  '  Slavery  in  Modern  Scotland '  in 
ie  Edinburgh  Review  for  January  will  come  as  a 
relation  to  many  persons.     That  slavery  existed 
i  Scotland  until  about  a  century  ago  is,  we  need 
3t  say,  a  familiar  fact  to  legal  antiquaries  and  to 
lose  who  have  made  the  condition  of  the  working 
asses  of  our  island  a  special  object  of  study;  but 
lough  it  has  been  mentioned  over  and  over  again 
i  works  easy  of  access,  it  has  made  little  impres- 
ixm  on  the  popular  mind,  and  we  believe  that  the 
orange  and  revolting  facts  which  this  article  dis- 
loses  will  come  as  a  revelation  to  many.     How 
lavery  could  have  continued  to  exist  so  long  in  the 
ister  kingdom  has  been  a  puzzle  to  almost  every 
ne  who  has  speculated  on  the  subject.    It  has 
ommonly  been  explained  as  a  late  survival  from 
he  Middle  Ages ;  but  this  is  certainly  not  the  case, 
or  there  were  no  slaves,  properly  so  called,   in 
Scotland  after  very  early  times,  and  to  Scotland 
>elongs  the  credit  (and  a  great  honour  it  is)  of 
laving  got  rid  of  bond-services  at  an  earlier  period 
han  the  other  countries  of    Europe.    Though  a 
olitary  vestige  or  two  may  be  found  at  a  later  date, 
nfree  labour  had  become  virtually  extinct  in  the 
xmrteenth   century.      We  do  not  hear  of   much 
overty    existing   in    Scotland    previous    to    the 
>olitical   changes    of   the  sixteenth  century.      In 
earlier  times  the  population  was  small  and  thinly 
scattered,  and  the  people  lived  rudely,  but,  except 
in  times  of  famine,  rarely,  if  ever,  fell  into  abject 
poverty.  The  fall  of  the  monasteries  with  the  trans- 
ference of  their  large  estates,  whatever  good  may 
have  resulted  from  it  in  other  respects,  was  a  great 
immediate  evil  f9r  the  poor.     The  monks  did  not 
understand  political  economy,  and  many  of   the 
doles  they  gave  would  now  be  condemned  by  all 
thoughtful    humanitarians.      But   they   kept  the 
people  quiet ;  perhaps  we  should  not  be  going  too 
far  if  we  said  they  rendered  their  lives  in  a  great 
degree  happy.   When,  however,  the  religious  houses 
fell  and  their  charities  suddenly  came  to  an  end,  a 
change  was  effected  with  which  the    landowners 
and  the  official  class  did  not  know  how  to  cope. 
The  country  was  overrun  by  wandering  beggars, 
sturdy   men    and  women,  often  accompanied    by 
young  children,  who  must  have  been  a  terror  to 
quiet  folk  who  did  not  live  in  a  fortified  house  or 
under  the  shadow  of  the  walls  of  a  castle.    Scottish 
slavery  was  an  endeavour  to    meet  this  evil  by 
drastic  legislation.    Nothing  can  be  said  in  defence 
of  the  means  adopted,  but  we  must  not  think  too 
hardly  of  the  legislators.    They  were  at  their  wits' 
end,  and   no   means    occurred    to    them    of   pro- 
tecting the  community  except  the  one  they  adopted. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  repugnance  to 
slavery  is  a  plant  of  very  modern  growth.    A  Low- 
land laird  or  a  Highland  chieftain  of  the  sixteenth 
or  seventeenth  century  ought  not  to  be  severely 
blamed  because  he  did  not  feel  the  same  sympathy 
for  the  working  man  as  is  now  professed  by  mem- 
bers of   Parliament.     That,    as    the   writer   says, 
"the  serfdom  of  the  Scotch  colliers  was  really  the 
creation  of   the    social    legislation  of   the  period 
immediately  succeeding  the  Reformation  "  does  not 
admit  of  doubt,  but  the  evil  grew.  When  the  poison 
had  once  entered  the  system  of  the  body  politic, 
laws    progressively  more   and    more  severe   were 
enacted  until  late  in  the  seventeenth  century.    The 
paper  on  "Stonewall"  Jackson  is  a  review  of  Col. 


Henderson  s  new  book  relating  to  the  great  Con- 
federate soldier.  It  is  a  very  picturesque  account 
ot  one  we  must  admire  for  his  virtues  and  military 
genius,  whatever  we  may  hold  to  have  been  the 
rights  or  the  wrongs  of  the  cause  for  which  he 
fought.  The  paper  on  '  Plunket  and  Catholic 
Emancipation  is  on  the  borderland  of  those  sub- 
jects with  which  'N.  &  Q.'  abstains  from  dealing. 
It  is  a  subject  on  which  it  is  not  easy  to  be  bright 
but  we  think  the  writer  might  have  put  more  life 
into  his  pages.  The  papers  on  the  writings  of 
Wagner  and  on  Burne  -  Jones  as  an  artist  are 
excellent. 

•NEW  LIGHT  ON  MARLOWE  AND  KYD'  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Boas  which  is 
likely  to  arrest  much  attention  in  the  Fortniahtly. 
It  is  concerned  with  the  charge  of  atheism  freely 
brought  against  Marlowe  by  certain  of  his  contem- 
poraries. The  initial  discovery  on  which  the  whole 
rests  is  that  of  Mr.  Gordon  Goodwin  concern- 
ing Kyd's  parentage,  which  saw  the  light  in 
'N.  &  Q  '  8&S.  v.  305.  The  documents  tie  di" 
covery  of  which  are  announced  are  in  Harl.  MS. 
6848,  and  consist  of  papers  seized  when  Kyd  in 
1593  was  arrested,  ascribed  to  Marlowe,  and  giving 
the  views  then  regarded  as  atheistical,  but  now 
likely  to  be  simply  classed  as  Unitarian.  We 
cannot  dwell  upon  the  nature  of  the  affirmations 
made.  To  all  interested  in  the  "Dead  Shepherd  " 
who  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  tune  the 
language  to  perfect  lyrical  utterance,  the  paper 
must  necessarily  commend  itself.  The  first  part  of 
'  France  since  1814,'  by  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin 
is  a  thoughtful  and  philosophical  paper,  which  may 
do  something  to  simplify  to  English  minds  modern 
Irench  history.  Mr.  Richard  Davey  has  discovered 
in  M.  Albert  du  Bois  '  A  New  Novelist.'  M.  du 
Bois  seems  to  owe  to  Flaubert  a  portion  of  his 
inspiration.  He  is,  we  are  told,  an  attache  to  the 
Belgian  Legation  in  London.  His  work  is  welcome 
if  only  as  a  change  from  the  pictures  of  moral 
disease  and  leprosy  which  have  been  set  before  us 
of  late.  Major  Arthur  Griffiths  reviews  Butler's 
'Life  of  Sir  G.  Pomeroy-Colley.'  — Mr.  Walter 
Frewen  Lord,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  attempts 
an  apology  for— or  shall  we  say  a  vindication  of? 
-'Lord  Beaconsneld's  Novels.'  He  is  eloquent  in 
their  defence,  though  we  doubt  whether  his  advo- 
cacy will  bring  them  again  into  favour.  In  our 
early  youth  we  read  them  all,  and  were  disposed  to 
rank  '  Henrietta  Temple '  as  what  would  then  have 
been  called  a  "ripping"  love  story.  We  should 
hesitate  before  attempting  a  reperusal.  Mr. 
Lord  holds,  however,  that  '  Tancred'  "should  take 
rank  immediately  after  '  Esmond,'  if  not  side  by 
side  with  that  masterpiece."  That  Disraeli's  novels 
have  wonderful  spirit,  vivacity,  and  cleverness 
must  be  conceded.  That  they  are  likely  to  interest 
the  coming  generation,  or  that  which  has  already 
arrived,  we  doubt.  The  Hon.  Emily  Lawless  give's 
a  very  Bright  account  of  'Florentine  Gardens  in 
March.  One  curious  innovation  in  this  amuses  us. 
She  speaks  of  the  familiar  single  scarlet  anemone  in 
the  masculine,  and  calls  it  a  "  fellow."  We  had 
always  held  that  flowers  were  all  feminine.  Shak- 
speare,  at  least,  speaks  of  marigolds  and  pale  prim- 
roses as,  by  implication,  brides  of  the  sun.  Mr. 
J.  P.  Wallis  has  some  rather  saddening  reflections 
on  '  Liberty  of  the  Press  in  France.'  Mr.  C.  D.  E. 
Fortnum  writes  on  '  The  Maiolica  of  Faenza,'  Mr 
A.  S.  Kurd  pleads  earnestly  for  'An  All-British  Cable 
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System.'— Scribner's  remains  national  and  patriotic. 
An  account  by  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt  of  '  The 
Rough  Riders '  takes  them  to  Cuba.  It  constitutes 
sufficiently  stimulating  reading,  and  is  freely  illus- 
trated. '  Four  National  Conventions '  is  by  Senator 
George  F.  Hoar,  whose  portrait  appears  as  a  frontis- 
piece to  the  number.  The  conventions  in  question 
to  which  Mr.  Hoar  went  as  deputy  were  held  in 
1876,  1880,  1884,  and  1888,  and  were  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States.  Englishmen  can  with  difficulty 
interest  themselves  in  the  questions  of  purely 
domestic  policy  which  are  raised,  but  the  portraits 
of  vigorous  and  assertive  personalities  have  an 
attraction  of  their  own.  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin's 
*  Letters  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  'are  continued. 
The  letters  are,  of  necessity,  interesting.  We  own, 
however,  to  some  feeling  of  disappointment  in  them. 
The  fiction  is  as  a  rule  excellent.  —  In  a  capital 
number  of  the  Pall  Mall  the  most  interesting  con- 
tents are  continuations.  '  Suppressed  Plates '  deals, 
in  the  present  instalment,  with  Dickens,  and  repro- 
duces the  much  discussed  Buss  etchings.  The  sup- 
pressed portrait  of  Dickens  is  a  far  from  satisfactory 
likeness;  the  comic  pictures  are  as  a  rule  good. 
The  originals,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Miss 
Buss,  of  the  North  London  Collegiate  School,  were 
sold  after  her  death,  and  are,  it  is  said,  undiscover- 
able.  There  should  surely  be  little  difficulty  in 
finding  them.  Part  IV.  of  'The  Ship:  her  Story' 
is  equal  in  value  to  preceding  portions,  and  is  finely 
illustrated.  Mr.  E.  T.  Murray  Smith  continues  his 
'  Naval  Heroes  in  Westminster  Abbey,'  and  Sir 
Hugh  Gough  his  '  Old  Memories.'  A  charming 
frontispiece  of  a  'River  Scene,  Hildesheim,'  is  a 
capital  etching.  '  The  Pipes  of  Pan '  is  beautifully 
illustrated.  'From  a  Cornish  Window'  is  always 
readable  and  good.— A  description  in  the  Cornhill 
of  '  Little  Holland  House '  is  written  obviously  by 
one  who  had  the  run  of  that  pleasant  mansion,  and 
gives  some  most  interesting  details  concerning  its 
inmates.  'A  West-Country  Wit,'  by  Sir  Robert 
Edgcumbe,  supplies  some  stories  which  are  both 
good  and  new.  The  same  may  be  said  of  'The 
Humours  of  School  Inspection,'  and,  to  some 
extent,  of  'Sentiment  and  Feelin','  though  in  the 
last  named  a  well  -  known  chestnut  is  brought 
forth,  and  assigned  a  new  parentage.  In  a  more 
serious  vein  is  'Western  Precursors  of  Dante,' 
a  noticeable  study  of  mediaeval  views  held  by 
Irish  Christian  dreamers.  Mrs.  Archibald  Little 
describes  'A  Summer  Trip  to  Chinese  Thibet.' 
The  latest  instalment  of  the  '  Etchingham  Letters  ' 
is  specially  happy.  —  Temple  Bar  gives  a  very 
interesting  account  of  Desiree  Clary,  a  young  lady 
of  Marseilles,  whose  curious  destiny  it  was  to  be 
betrothed  to  Napoleon,  and  married  to  the  King  of 
Sweden.  '  A  Study  in  the  Past '  deals  with  Gold- 
smith, Miss  Burney,  and  Miss  Austen.  '  A  Chap- 
ter from  "  Kenilworth  " '  depicts  the  splendid  and 
shameful  career  of  Leicester.  'Happy  Hits  in 
Oratory '  is  amusing.  A  good  account  is  given  of 
Cologne,  which  is  called  "  the  Rome  of  the  Rhine." 
— In  the  new  Century  Mr.  C.  Walters  writes  on  the 
'Mystery  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets.'  Mr.  Percy 
Fitzgerald  supplies  No.  1  of  '  Pickwickian  Studies,' 
and  Mr.  Schiitz  Wilson  writes  on  '  Zola's  "  Nana."' 
—Mr.  C.  Trollope  contributes  to  the  Gentleman's  a 
very  pleasing  paper  '  Of  Birds'  Songs.'  Under  the 
title  '  The  First  Printed  Book  and  its  Printer'  Mr. 
Percy  Fitzgerald  writes  on  the  Mazarin  Bible  and 
John  Gutenberg.  *  A  Soldier  Historian '  is  Josephus. 


*  British  Fire-Festivals '  is  a  paper  which  to  many 
of  our  readers  will  have  keen  interest.— The  special 
feature  of  the  Enylish  Illustrated  continues  to  be 
the  coloured  designs,  which  are  marvels  in  their 
way.  The  contents  are  largely  fiction.  '  How  They 
Survive '  shows  the  methods  adopted  by  Nature  to 
protect  animals  from  their  foes.  '  A  Famous  Fratri- 
cide,' by  Major  Martin  A.  S.  Hume,  tells  very 
dramatically  the  story  of  the  once  famous  Goodeve 
murder.  '  From  the  Cape  to  Cairo '  is  excellent  in 
letterpress  and  illustrations.— In  Longman's  Mr. 
Lang  is,  as  usual,  amusing  and  edifying.  'A  Farmer's 
Year,'  by  Mr.  H.  Rider  Haggard,  is  continued,  as 
is  Mr.  Tallentyre's  'Great  Letter- Writers.'  Miss 
Humphreys  gives  a  good  account  of  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  D.  H.  MADDEN,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
has  issued  in  a  separate  form  a  few  copies  of  his 
paper  on  The  Early  Life  and  Work  of  Shafapeare, 
read  before  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 
At  a  time  prodigal  of  sincere,  earnest,  and  com- 
petent work  concerning  Shakspeare  little  has  been 
published  more  worthy  of  attention  than  this 
brochure. 

IN  addition  to  the  quarto  form,  the  Hairless 
Paper  Pad  of  the  Leadenhall  Press  is  now  issued  in 
octavo;.  The  new  form  does  not  disturb  our  fidelity 
to  the  old,  which  we  have  employed  with  complete 
satisfaction  since  its  first  introduction.  One  dis- 
tinct advantage  the  new  pad  possesses.  When 
making  entries  away  from  home— say  at  the  British 
Museum  or  the  Record  Office— one  hnds  the  octavo 
pad  just  the  thing  to  slip  into  the  topcoat  pocket— a 
purpose  for  which  the  quarto  pad  is  too  large. 


Hjtxriic.es  ta 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices : — 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  Correspond- 
ents who  repeat  queries  are  requested  to  head  the 
second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

NEMO  ("  Sources  of  Quotation").— 

Tout  passe,  tout  casse,  tout  lasse. 
This  has  been  asked  twice  before  without  eliciting 
any  reply. 

Though  lost  to  sight  to  memory  dear. 
The   author    of    this    was    George    Linley.      See 
'N.  &Q.,'5thS.  x.  106,134,417. 

JANE  PORTER  SHEPPARD  ("  Shepherd  Family  ").— 
We  have  no  means  of  reproducing  the  coat  of  arms. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to 
"  The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  "—Advertise- 
ments and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher" — 
at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


)th  s.  m.  FEB. 
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THE  FOUNDERS  OF  COLLEGES  AT 

OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 
THE  following  classified  list  of  the  founders 
of  the  existing  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge will.  I  trust,  be  of  interest  to  readers 
of  <N.  &Q.':- 

Kings  and  Queens  Regnant. 

Edward  IL,  1326.  Co-founder  Oriel.  He 
supported  scholars  at  Cambridge  as  early  as 
1317. 

Henry  VI. :  1437,  co-founder  All  Souls'; 
1440,  King's  and  Eton. 

Henry  VIII.,  1546.  Christ  Church,  Oxon, 
and  Trinity,  Cantab. 

Elizabeth,  1571.  Co-founder  Jesus,  Oxon. 

James  I.,  1624.  Pembroke,  Oxon. 

Queens  Consort. 

Philippa  of  Hainault,  1340.  Co-founder 
Queen's,  Oxon. 

Margaret  of  Anjou,  1448.  Co-founder 
Queens',  Cantab. 

Elizabeth  Wydvile,  1465.  Second  founder 
Queens',  Cantab. 

Ladies  of  the  Blood  Royal. 
Devorguilla  de  Balliol,  1282.   Co-founder 
Balliol  College.— Grand-niece  to  King  Wil- 
liam the  Lion,  and  mother  of   that   John 


to  whom  King  Edward  I.  of  England  ad- 
judged the  Scottish  crown  in  1292. 

Elizabeth  de  Burg,  1338.  Clare  Hall.— 
Daughter  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester, and  granddaughter  of  King  Edward  I. 

Margaret  de  Beaufort:  1505,  Christ's;  1511, 
St.  John  Evangelist  College,  Cantab.  — 
Countess  of  Kichmond  and  Derby,  great- 
granddaughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  mother 
of  King  Henry  VII. 

Peeresses. 

Marie  de  St.  Paul.  1347.  Hall  of  Valence- 
Marie,  now  Pembroke,  Cantab. — Daughter  of 
Guv,  Count  of  Chatillon  and  St.  Paul,  and 
widow  of  Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, and  cousin  to  King  Edward  I.,  the 
"  Joseph  the  Jew "  who  destroyed  Nigel 
Bruce,  Piers  Gaveston,  and  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Lancaster. 

Frances  Sidney,  Countess  of  Sussex,  1589. 
Her  bequest  founded  Sidney  Sussex  College. — 
Aunt  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  widow  of 
second  Earl  of  Sussex. 

Untitled  Lady. 

Dorothy  Wadham,  1610.  Co-founder  Wad- 
ham  College. — Daughter  of  Sir  William  Petre, 
statesman  and  benefactor  to  Exeter  College, 
and  widow  of  Nicholas  Wadham. 

Peers. 

John  de  Balliol,  1260.  Co-founder  Balliol 
College. — Of  Bernard  Castle,  co.  Durham, 
and,  by  right  of  his  wife,  Earl  of  Huntingdon 
and  Baron  of  Galloway. 

Thomas,  Lord  Audley  of  Walden,  1542. 
Magdalene,  Cantab.— Lord  High  Chancellor. 

Bishops. 

Walter  de  Merton,  Bishop  of  Eochester, 
1274.  Merton  College.  —  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor. 

Hugh  de  Balsham,  Bishop  of  Ely,  1284. 
Peterhouse. 

Walter  de  Stapledon,  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
1314.  Exeter  College.— Lord  High  Treasurer 
and  Gustos  of  City  of  London. 

William  Bateman,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  1350. 
Trinity  Hall. — Ambassador  to  the  Pope  at 
Avignon. 

Williamde  Wykeham,  Bishopof  Winchester : 
1379,  New  College  j  1387,  Winchester  College. 
— Lord  High  Chancellor. 

Eichard  Fleming,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  1427. 
Co-founder  Lincoln  College. — Pope  Martin  V. 
advanced  him  to  Archbishopric  of  York,  but 
King  Henry  VI.  refused  to  sanction  the 
nomination. 

Thomas  de  Eotheram,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
1478.  Co-founder  Lincoln  College.— Lord  High 
Chancellor  and  Archbishop  of  York. 
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Henry  Chichele,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
1437.  Co-founder  All  Souls'. 

William  de  Waynflete,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, 1458.  Magdalen,  Oxon.— Lord  High 
Chancellor. 

John  Alcock,  Bishop  of  Ely,  1497.  Jesus, 
Cantab. 

William  Smyth,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  1509. 
Co-founder  Brasenose.— President  of  Wales, 
and  Chancellor  of  Oxford  University. 

Kichard  Foxe,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  1516. 
Corpus  Christi,  Oxon.— Lord  Privy  Seal. 

Cardinal  Thomas  Wolsey,  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln,   Archbishop    of    York,   1524.    Cardinal 
College,  now  Christ  Church. 
Baronets. 

Sir  Thomas  Cookes,  1714.  His  bequest 
founded  Worcester  College.  — Of  Bentley 
Pauncefort,  co.  Worcester. 

Sir  George  Downing,  1800.  His  bequest 
founded  Downing  College.— Of  Gamlingay 
Park,  co.  Cambridge. 

Knights. 

Sir  Richard  Sutton,  1509.  Co-founder  Brase- 
nose. 

Sir  Thomas  Pope,  1555.  Trinity,  Oxon.— 
Treasurer  of  Court  of  Augmentations. 

Sir  Thomas  Whyte,  1555.  St.  John  Baptist, 
Oxon. — Twice  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

Sir  Walter  Mildmay,   1584.    Emmanuel- 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Gentlemen. 

Nicholas  Wadham,  1610.  Co-founder  Wad  - 
ham  College. — Of  Merifield,  co.  Somerset. 

Thomas  Charles  Baring,  M.P.,  1874.  Re- 
founded  Hertford  College,  at  cost  of 
100,000^.  —  Sometime  scholar  of  Wadham 
and  Fellow  of  B.N.C.,  M.P.  for  South  Essex 
1874-85,  for  City  of  London  1887-92,  author 
of  'Pindar  in  English  Rhyme,'  &c.,  son  of 
Charles  Baring,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  a 
benefactor  to  Harrow  School. 
Priests. 

William  of  Durham,  Rector  of  Weremouth, 
1249.  His  bequest  eventually  founded  Uni- 
versity College,  Oxon. 

Adam  de  Brome,  Rector  of  St.  Mary's, 
Oxford,  1324.  Co-founder  Oriel. 

Robert  de  Eglesfield,  the  Queen's  chaplain, 
1340.  Co-founder  Queen's,  Oxon. 

Edmund  Gonville,  Rector  of  Terrington  and 
Rushworth,  co.  Norfolk,  1347.  Gonville  Hall. 

Andrew  Doket,  Rector  of  St.  Botolph's, 
Cambridge,  1446.  St.  Bernard's,  now  Queens' 
College,  Cantab. 

Dr.  Robert  Wodelarke,  third  Provost  of 
King's,  1475.  St.  Catherine's, 

Dr.  Hugo  Price,  Treasurer  of  St.  David's, 
571.  Co-founder  Jesus,  Oxon. 


Richard  Wightwick,  Rector  of  East  Ilsley, 
Berks,  1624.  Co-founder  Pembroke,  Oxon. 

Doctor  of  Medicine. 

John  Caius,  President  of  College  of  Physi- 
cians, 1557.  Refounded  Gonville  Hall  as 
Gonville  and  Caius  College. 

Wealthy  Citizen. 

Thomas  Tesdale  (clothier  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's army),  1610.  His  bequest  eventually 
helped  to  found  Pembroke,  Oxon. 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 
( To  be  continued. ) 


A  "TRUE  BLUE  CLUB." 
ALTHOUGH  party  colours  have  not  their  old 
vogue,  those  interested  in  the  subject  should 
note  the  continued  existence,  and  in  an 
apparently  flourishing  state,  of  the  True  Blue 
Club  at  Gloucester.  This  was  founded  in 
1790,  to  celebrate  in  perpetuity  a  party 
victory  won  in  the  previous  year,  and  thus 
recorded  in  a  Gloucester  newspaper  of  9  Feb., 
1789  :— 

"  On  Wednesday  last,  the  long  contested  Election 
of  a  Representative  for  this  City  was  terminated  by 
the  expiration  of  the  fifteen  days,  appointed  by  Act 
of  Parliament^  for  the  return  of  the  writ.  At  the 
casting  up  or  the  poll,  the  Sheriff"  declared  the 
numbers  :— 

For  John  Pitt    837 

H.  Howard 836 

Majority  for  Pitt ...       1" 

Pitt  was  the  "  True  Blue  "  and  Howard  the 
"  Yellow  "  candidate  ;  and  since  1790  the  True 
Blue  Club  has  annually  held  a  dinner  on 
4  February  (when  that  date  has  not  fallen  on 
a  Sunday,  the  preceding  or  succeeding  day 
being  then  chosen),  and  the  toast  of  "  True 
Blue  "  is  always  drunk  out  of  a  silver  loving- 
cup  which  has  some  historical  associations. 
The  institution  was  reorganized  in  the  course 
of  last  year,  and  one  of  the  rules  then  passed 
ran  as  follows  : — 

"  That  this  Club  shall  be  called  the  True  Blue 
Club,  and  its  objects  shall  be  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Conservative  cause  generally,  and  to 
keep  alive  the  'glorious  4th  of  February,'  and 
annually  on  that  day  celebrate  the  victory  of  John 
Pitt." 

There  is  the  more  interest  in  this  record 
because  the  "True  Blues  "  of  Gloucester  are 
first  to  be  found  associated  with  George  Sel- 
wyn.  When  that  singular  politician  stood 
for  re-election  for  the  city  at  the  dissolution 
of  1780,  with  "Sir  Andr.  H."  as  a  colleague, 
he  wrote  to  Lord  Carlisle  from  Matson,  his 
seat : — 

"Sept.  11,  Monday  morning,  7  o'clock There 

is  a  party  here  called  the  True  Blues,  who  lead  Sir 
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/  .  H.  and  I  about,  as  if  they  had  purchased  us,  to 
p  low  in  a  fair.  They  cost  me,  some  years  ago,  twice 
t  vp  thousand  pounds,  by  opposing  me,  and  now  are 
(  oing  all  they  can  to  make  me  pay  four  for  be- 
f  lending  me ;  and  these  people  have  given  Adminis- 
t  -ation  such  an  idea  of  their  own  omnipotence  that 
]  should  never  have  been  forgiven,  if  I  had  not 
A  ielded  to  this  importunity.  I  am  assured  that  it 
^  -ill  succeed,  and  that  both  Sir  A.  and  myself  shall 
I  e  returned,  but  my  credulity  does  not  extend  to 
that  point.  It  is  very  probable,  indeed,  that  by 
this  effort  |I  may  retain  my  own  seat,  which  I  did 
not  care  for." — 'Historical  M8S.  Commission, 
3?ifteenth  Report,5  Appendix,  part  vi.  p.  442. 

In  point  of  fact,  neither  Selwyn  nor  "  Sir 
A.  H."  was  elected — though  no  record  of  the 
poll  is  to  be  found  either  in  Smith's  '  Parlia- 
ments of  England '  or  the  Gloucester  list  given 
in  *N.  &  Q.,'  8th  S.  iii.  64— and,  despite  his 
finding  a  seat  for  the  pocket  borough  of 
Ludgershall,  his  affected  carelessness  as  to 
whether  he  was  rechosen  for  Gloucester  was 
shown  to  be  hollow  when  he  wrote  to  the 
same  correspondent  at  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  following  January : — 

"It  is  now  a  doubt  if  Barrow  [one  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidates,  and  previously  for  twenty-six 
years  his  colleague  in  the  representation  of  (Glou- 
cester] is  dead,  which  the  whole  town  believed 
when  I  was  last  out ;  not  one  syllable  of  it  in  any 
letter  which  I  have  had  from  Gloucester.  I  shall 
be  very  glad  never  more  to  hear  his  name  or  any 
other  relative  to  that  infernal  place  while  I  live.  It 
has  been  truly  a  citta  dolente  to  me."— Ibid.,  p.  448. 
In  this  connexion  one  might  hope  for  an 
attempt  to  trace  the  history  of  "True  Blue" 
as  a  party  colour  in  English  politics.  It  has 
usually  been  associated  with  the  Tories,  but 
it  would  seem  originally  to  have  been  Whig, 
for  Swift,  in  a  ballad  of  Queen  Anne's  times, 
wrote,  in  attacking  Lord  Wharton  : — 

That  viceroy  is  best, 

That  would  take  off  the  test, 
And  made  a  sham  speech  to  attempt  it ; 

But  being  true  blue, 

When  he  found  'twould  not  do, 
Swore,  damn  him,  if  ever  he  meant  it. 
But  its  later  use  was  coupled  with  the  Tory 
party,  just  as  buff  and  blue  with  the  Whigs, 
and  that    was    why    Walter    Scott,    in    his 
'Health  to  Lord  Melville,'  in  1806,  could  sing  : 

Come,  boys,  never  fear, 

Drink  the  Blue  grenadier- 
Here  's  to  old  Harry,  and  long  may  he  live  ! 

And  it  is  to  be  recalled  that  Disraeli  in  his 
early  political  satire  '  Popanilla '  referred  to 
England  as  "Vraibleusia." 

ALFRED  F.  BOBBINS. 


CUSTOMS  OF  BRASENOSE  COLLEGE, 

OXFORD. 

ONE  of  the  latest  of  many  gifts  made  to  me 
by  an  old  and  dear  friend  is  a  copy  of  '  The 


Admirable  Virtues,  and  Wonderful  Effects  of 
the  ......  Tincture    of    Coral,'    by    Theophilus 

Garencieres,  12mo.,  London,  1676.  Concern- 
ing the  author  the  '  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.'  may  be 
consulted.  On  the  fly-leaves  of  this  copy  are 
written,  in  a  seventeenth-century  hand",  the 
following  memoranda,  without  any  note  of 
name,  date,  or  place  :  — 

Sacrament-days. 

1.  1st  Sunday  in  Lent. 

2.  Easter-day. 

3.  Whitsunday. 

4.  1st  Sund.  after  Act  Sunday. 

5.  1st  Sund?  after  Michaelmas. 

6.  ye  Sund.  after  All  S'9  or  Saints  day. 

7.  Christmas-day. 

,  Commemorations. 

January  3d.  Will.  Smith  Founder. 

1st  Sund.  after  Epiphany.  Humphrey  Ogle. 

Jan.  26th.  Eliz.  Morley. 

Feb.  6th.  Mathew  Smith. 

Feb.  13.  Alex.  Nowell. 

Feb.  17.  Sarah,  Dutch88  of  Somerset. 

Feb.  19.  Tho.  Church. 

April  19th.  Joh.  Lri  Mordant. 

May  ye  4th.  Ed.  Darby. 

June  6th.  Joh.  Port. 

June  26.  Sam.  Radcliffe,  Joh.  Cart  wright—  Ursula 
Cartwright. 

Sept.  5th.  Joyce  Frankland. 

1st  Sunday  after  Michaelmas.  Sr  Rich.  Sutton 
Founder. 

Oct.  30th.  Joh.  Cox. 

Novemb.  5th.  Will.  Porter,  Rob.  Jones. 

Novemb.  30th.  Rich.  Harpur. 

Decemb.  21Bt.  Tho.  Yates. 


Easter-day. 


Note  yl  if  same  pr  son  ought  to  preach  both  y*  sermons. 

The  Chaplains  courses  throughout  y*  year. 

At  prsent  as  follows. 

Mr  Hyde  reads  from  ye  I8t  of  January  till  May  ye 
[l]Bt  for  himself. 

Mr  Hyde  reads  for  Mr  Beconsel  from  May  ye  I8t 
till  ye  lBt  of  Septemb. 

M1  Smith  reads  from  ye  first  of  September  till  ye 
I8t  of  January. 

Collating. 

Note  y*  all  Masters  when  a  year  regent  do  collate 
if  they  have  a  name  in  ye  book. 

Masters  Disputations. 

All  Masters  dispute  on  Saturdays  when  two  years 
standing  if  they  keep  their  name  in  ye  book. 

Note  y*  The  Principal  allways  reads  Prayers  on 
Easter-day,  Whitsunday,  &  Christmas-day. 

The  V:  Principal  all  ye  holy  day  mornings  in  ye 
year. 

Note  y*  Wednsday  in  ~EmbQT-iveU  [sic]  is  allways 
Fast.  Night, 

Morning  Prayer. 

All  Michaelmas  term  ring  at  six  in  ye  morning. 
All  Lent  at  six  in  ye  morn. 
Easter  &  Act  at  five  in  ye  morn. 
Evening  Prayer. 

At  S*  Giles's  Feast  we  go  to  prayers  at  five  till 
term  comes  in.  Then  at  half  hour  past  five  till 
Ashwednsday  from  Ashwednsday  at  five  till  wedns. 
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day  in  Easter-week  then  at  half  hour  past  five  til 
Sfc  Giles's  feast. 

When  ye  Masters  term  &  exercise  ends.  Act 
term  they  collate  thursdays  &  dispute  Saturdays, 
as  soon  as  it  is  full  term :  till  tis  asked  off  for  ye 
vacation  [the  thursday  &  Saturday  after  ye  vac. 
begins  &  lasts  till  ye  thursday  before  ye  under],* 
then  ends.  Michaelmas  term  begins  ye  thursday 
after  full  term,  &  continues  till  ye  thursday  before 
term  goes  out.  Batchelors  term  all  ways  ends  y° 
very  last  fryday  before  yeterm  ends  in  y°  University, 
it  begins  ye  same  day  in  lent  &  lasts  till  egg 
Saturday. 

Egg  Saturday  has  been  noticed  in  '  N.  &  Q 
8th  S.  ix.  247,  431 ;  and  in  Brand's  '  Popular 
Antiquities,'  Bohn,  1849,  i.  172.    See  'H.E.D., 
iii.  58. 

John  Hyde,  of  Brasenose,  was  M.A.  1694, 
B.D.  1705 ;  Thomas  Smith,  of  Brasenose,  was 
M.A.  1679,  B.D.  1697. 

Thomas  Beconsall,  Fellow  of  Brasenose,  was 
M.A.  1686,  B.D.  1697.  His  Easter  sermon, 
from  St.  John  v.  28,  29,  asserting  the  resur- 
rection of  the  same  body,  was  printed  in  4to., 
Oxori,  1697.  This  point  of  identity  was  one 
much  debated  at  that  time>  against  Locke; 
see,  e.g.,  '  N.  &  Q.,'  8th  S.  i.  310 ;  iv.  385  ;  vii. 
283. 

Mr.  Beconsall  was  also  the  author  of  these 
two: — 

1.  The  Christian  Belief,  wherein  is  asserted  and 
proved,  that  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  Gospel  con- 
trary to  reason,  yet  there  are  some  doctrines  in  it 
above  reason  ;  and  these  being  necessarily  enjoyn'd 
us  to   believe,   are   properly  called  Mysteries,  in 
answer    to    a    Book    intituled,    'Christianity   not 
Mysterious'  [by  John  Toland,  1696].     The  second 
edition.    Price  2s. 

2.  The  Ground  and  Foundation  of  Natural  Re- 
ligion, discovered  in  the  principal  branches  of  it,  in 
opposition  to  the  prevailing  notions  of  the  modern 
Scepticks,  and  Latitudinarians.     With  an  Intro- 
duction   concerning    the    necessity   of    Reveal'd 
Religion. 

Both  these  were  printed  for  A.  Bosvile,  at 
the  Dial  against  St.  Dunstan's  Church,  in 
Fleet  Street,  between  1696  and  1700. 

W.  C.  B. 

DECOLLATION  OF  CHARLES  I.— It  is  some 
years  since  it  was  settled  to  the  general  satis- 
faction of  readers  of  'N.  &  Q.'  that  the  block, 
if  block  it  can  be  called,  used  for  this  purpose 
was  the  billet  of  wood  over  which  the  pros- 
trate victim  just  stretched  his  neck  for  the 
convenience  of  the  headsman.  The  bigger 
pattern,  better  adapted  for  flogging,  looks  as 
if  it  had  been  invented  after  the  phrase  about 
bringing  people  to  the  block,  in  order  that 
there  might  be  a  visible  block  to  which  to 
bring  them.  The  belief  in  this  pattern  is 
likely  to  have  been  spread  recently  by  its 


*  Struck  out. 


appearance  twice  over  in  Sir  John  Skelton's 
sumptuous  'Life  of  Charles  I.,'  though  no 
opinion  is  expressed  of  the  correctness  of  the 
detail  in  the  engravings  in  which  it  appears. 
The  first  is  from  the  well-known  print  at 
p.  185  of  the  'Tragicum  Theatrum,'  published 
at  Amsterdam  in  1649,  the  second  from  the 
painting  by  Weesop  in  the  collection  of  the 
Earl  of  Rosebery  at  Dalmeny.  The  first  print 
has  been  reproduced  elsewhere.  In  the  version 
given  in  Mr.  Fellowes's  '  Historical  Sketches 
of  Charles  I.,'  &c.,  1828,  the  king's  head  has 
got  the  beard  with  which  the  illustrator  of 
the  Amsterdam  book  failed  to  provide  him. 
There  are  slight  alterations  in  the  disposal  of 
the  figures.  Weesop's  picture  has  a  different 
arrangement,  but  the  number  of  the  figures 
is  the  same.  Weesop  left  England  in  1649, 
saying  that  he  would  never  live  in  a  country 
where  they  cut  off  their  king's  head  and  were 
not  ashamed  of  the  action.  His  selection  of 
the  subiect  is  therefore  matter  for  surprise. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Sir  John  Skelton,  in 
giving  two  illustrations,  did  not  select  one  of 
them  with  the  low  block.  It  does  not  get  a 
fair  chance.  Mr.  Crofts's  Academy  picture 
of  nine  years  ago  must  have  left  an  impression 
of  a  high  block  on  thousands  of  eyes  of  the 
present  generation.  KILLIGREW. 

HICKORY. — Under  this  name  in  the  '  H.E.D.' 
there  is  a  note  :  "  Shortened  from  pohickery, 
recorded  as  the  native  Virginian  name  in 
seventeenth  century."  The  native  name  ap- 
pears in  another  form,  and  with  a  different 
signification,  in  Smith's  'Map  of  Virginia,' 
&c.  (1612),  and  again  in  his  'General  His- 
torie.'  The  passage  referred  to  in  the  former 
work  runs  tnus  : — 

"Of  these  naturall  fruites  they  Hue  a  great  part 
of  the  yeare,  which  they  vse  in  this  manner.  The 
Walnuts,  Chesmits,  Acornes,  and  Chechinquamens 
are  dryed  to  keepe.  When  they  need  them,  they 
breake  them  between  e  two  stones,  yet  some  part 
of  the  walnut  shels  will  cleaue  to  the  fruit.  Then 
doe  they  dry  them  againe  vpon  a  mat  ouer  a 
hurdle.  After,  they  put  it  into  a  morter  of  wood, 
and  beat  it  very  small :  that  done  they  mix  it  with 
water,  that  the  shels  may  sinke  to  the  bottome. 
This  water  will  be  coloured  as  milke  ;  which  they 
cal  Paiccohiscora,  and  keepe  it  for  their  vse." 

The  passage  in  the  later  work  is  virtually 
a  reprint  of  the  above,  but  there  the  name  of 
the  drink  is  spelt  Pawcohiccora.  See  Arbor's 
reprint,  pp.  57  and  353.  C.  C.  B. 

AYLWIN.'— The  title  of  Mr.  Watts-Dunton's 
powerful  work  is  so  uncommon  that  one  might 
pardonably  hold  it  likely  to  be  sui  generis. 
Yet  within  the  range  of  our  literature  there 
is  a  predecessor  which  it  closely  resembles, 
and  with  which  it  might  be  quite  readily  con- 
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fc  anded  by  such  a  mechanical  artist  as  he 
v  so  catalogued  together  *  Mill  on  the  Human 
]\  ind '  and  '  Ditto  on  the  Floss.'  The  writer 
\\  ho  nearly  anticipated  Mr.  Watts-Dunton's 
t:  tie  is  Mr.  James  C.  Moffat,  a  Scotsman  who 
o  icupied  (and  may  still  occupy)  the  chair  of 
C  hurch  History  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey, 
ft.r.  Moffat  published  in  1876  a  poem  entitled 
'  A.lwyn  :  a  Komance  of  Study.'  In  '  Poets 
a  ad  Poetry  of  Scotland,'  vol.  ii.  p.  532,  Mr. 
Grant  Wilson  introduces  an  extract  from  this 
\vork  as  follows  : — 

"  The  poem  describes  the  progress  of  the  mind  of 
a  Scottish  shepherd  boy  from  its  earliest  unf oldings ; 
its  searchings  after  truth  ;  the  dawning  of  the  true 
light,  and  at  length  its  satisfaction  and  peaceful 
rest." 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 

Helensburgh,  N.B. 

'A  LOVER'S  COMPLAINT,' LL.  271-3. — 
Love's  arms  are  peace,  'gainst  rule,  'gainst  sense, 

'gainst  shame ; 

And  sweetens,  in  the  suffering  pangs  it  bears, 
The  aloes  of  all  forces,  shocks  and  fears. 

A  foot-note  reference  to  'A  Lover's  Com- 
plaint '  led  to  my  reading  the  whole  poem, 
the  first  time,  I  suppose,  for  about  fifty  years. 
On  the  confessedly  corrupt  271st  line  I  ven- 
ture to  offer  an  emendation,  reading  "  Love 
arms  apace"  for  "Love's  arms  are  peace." 
The  grammatical  connexion,  I  think,  makes 
it  almost  certain  that "  Love  arms  "  should  be 

read  for  " Love's  arms":  "Love  arms and 

sweetens."  "Apace,"  a  favourite  word  with 
Shakespeare,  makes  good  sense  and  does  not 
depart  so  widely  from  the  ductus  literarum 
as  do  some  other  proposed  emendations,  e.  g., 
"  proof,"  the  conjecture  of  Malone. 

R.  M.  SPENCE,  D.D. 
Manse,  of  Arbuthnott,  N.B. 

Miss  FRANCES  MOORE. — As  the  authorship 
of  the  'Life  of  Joanna,  Queen  of  Naples,'  1824, 
does  not  seem  to  be  known  to  the  latest 
authorities  about  that  lady  (see  '  N.  &  Q.,'  8th 
S.  y.  263,  431),  it  may  be  stated  that  it  was 
written  by  Miss  Frances  Moore,  who  was 
probably  a  daughter  of  Peter  Moore,  M.P. 
('  N.  &  Q.,'  6th  S.  iv.  128),  concerning  whom 
see  '  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,'  s.n.  Miss  Moore,  under 
the  name  of  "Madame  Panache,"  wrote  several 
lighter  works,  of  which  I  know  one  only,  *  A 
Year  and  a  Day,'  2  vols.,  1818.  She  died  at 
Exeter,  6  June,  1881,  aged  ninety-two. 

W.  C.  B. 

MARRIAGE  OF  LANDOR.— In  the  article  on 
Landor  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
January  it  is  said  that  "in  1811  the  poet 
married  the  daughter  of  Baron  de  Nieuve- 
vffle,  a  court  official  to  Charles  VIII."  As 


Nieuveville  seems  an  impossible  name,  and  as 
I  cannot  discover  any  European  monarch  en- 
titled Charles  VIII.  in  1811  or  proximate 
years,  I  seek  enlightenment  in  the  '  Diction- 
ary of  National  Biography,'  and  there  I  read 
that  Landor  married  in  1811  a  lady  whom  he 
had  met  casually  in  a  ballroom  at  Bath, 
named  Julia  Thuillier,  daughter  of  a  banker 
of  Swiss  descent,  who  had  been  unsuccessful 
in  business  at  Banbury  and  gone  to  Spain, 
leaving  his  family  at  Bath.  I  am  unable  to 
do  more  than  direct  attention  to  the  discre- 
pancy in  the  two  accounts.  F.  ADAMS. 

WILLIAM  HALL,  PRINTER. — The  assumed 
"W.  H."  of  Shakespeare's  'Sonnets'  was  a 
son  of  the  Rev.  William  Hall,  of  Lilliesield 
("?  Lilleshall),  Salop.  He  was  apprenticed  to 
John  Aldee  (sic)  on  28  June,  1577,  and  became 
free  of  the  Stationers'  Company  on  3  Feb- 
ruary, 1584,  and  a  master  printer  of  London. 
In  1606  Robert  Southwell's  '  Fourfold  Medi- 
tations'  appeared  with  a  dedication  inscribed 
to  Mathew  Saunders,  Esq.,  to  whom  "  W.  H." 
"  wisheth  long  life,  &c."  (see  Edmunds's  Isham 
reprints).  In  1609  the  'Sonnets'  came  out 
similarly  inscribed  to  "W.  H."  by  T.  T. 
(Thorpe). 

William  Hall's  publications  were  chiefly 
religious  and  legal ;  but  in  1612  he  produced 
Bacon's  'Essays'  jointly  with  John  Beale, 
who  in  1614  bought  out  his  entire  stock,  after 
which  he  disappears,  aged  about  fifty.  It 
seems,  therefore,  that  this  proposed  identifi- 
cation was  started  by  Charles  Edmunds,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  "stranger" 
could  have  had  the  unique  opportunity 
of  collecting  all  these  scattered  poems,  ad- 
dressed during  ten  or  twelve  years  to  several 
different  persons  of  rank  or  fame. 

A.  HALL. 

13,  Paternoster  Row. 

DUKE  OF  ALBANY.  (See  9th  S.  ii.  489.)— The 
heraldic  representation  of  the  first  duke,  as 
MR.  CALDER  mentions,  passed  to  his  grand- 
daughter Lady  Isabella  Stewart,  who  married 
Sir  Walter  Buchanan,  of  Buchanan,  Stirling- 
shire, and  was  ancestress  of  all  the  leading 
families  of  the  name.  The  Earls  of  Castle- 
Stewart,  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  claim  to 
be  lawfully  descended  from  Lady  Isabella's 
second  brother,  Sir  Walter,  and  a  member  of 
the  family,  the  Hon.  Andrew  Godfrey  Stuart, 
wrote  a  book  in  1854  in  support  of  the  claim ; 
but  the  weight  of  evidence  is  against  him  in 
that  it  is  documentarily  proved  Sir  Walter 
left  no  legitimate  issue,  but  issue  that  was 
legitimated.  He  had  a  younger  brother,  Sir 
James,  styled  of  Albany,  who  had  a  natural 
son  James,  of  Balindoran,  Stirlingshire,  an- 
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cestor  of  the  Stewarts  of  Ardvorlich,  in  Bal- 
quhidder,  which  James  married  his  cousin 
Annabella  Buchanan,  and  thus  brought  back 
to  his  line  the  legitimate  blood  of  the  Stewarts 
of  Albany  and  Menteith,  so  that  practically, 
if  not  quite  legally,  Ardvorlich  may  be  said  to 
represent  the  house  of  Albany  in  the  male  line. 
MR.  CALDER  asks  who  the  Sir  John  Graham 
was  who  became  Earl  of  Menteith,  and  was 
father-in-law  of  the  first  Duke  of  Albany. 
Duncan  Stewart,  in  his  'Genealogy  of  the 
Stewarts,'  supposes  him  to  have  been  of  the 
Abercorn  branch — or  rather  Abercorn  was 
the  stem — of  the  family,  but  it  is  more  pro- 
bable he  was  the  younger  son  of  Sir  Patrick 
Graham,  of  Kincardine,  Perthshire— that 
"  goodly  knight,  all  dressed  in  harness  meet," 
who  fell  gloriously  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar  in 
1296,  "  lamented  and  applauded  even  by  his 
enemies."  He  was  a  worthy  sire  for  the  Earl 
of  Menteith,  the  hero  of  Durham,  who,  falling 
into  the  hands  of  Edward  III.,  was  beheaded 
and  quartered.  His  representative  of  line,  and 
accordingly  of  the  two  Dukes  of  Albany  who 
were  Earls  of  Menteith,  and  of  the  original 
Earls  of  Menteith,  is  Mr.  John  Buchanan  - 
Hamilton,  of  Spittal  of  Catter,  Leny,  and 
Bardowie,  heir  male  of  the  above  Sir  Walter 
of  that  ilk.  WALTER  M.  GRAHAM  EASTON. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  TROY  AND  THE  SIEGE  OF 
BELGRADE.— It  is  interesting  to  observe  how 
men  have  the  same  habits  in  different  ages. 
In  Boswell's  'Life  of  Johnson'  the  following 
story  concerning  General  Oglethorpe  and 
Dr.  Johnson  is  told  : — 

"Dr.  Johnson  said:  'Pray,  General,  give  us  an 
account  of  the  siege  of  Belgrade.'  Upon  which  the 
General,  pouring  a  little  wine  upon  the  table,  de- 
scribed everything  with  a  wet  finger.  '  Here  we  were. 
Here  were  the  Turks,'  et  cetera.  Johnson  listened 
with  close  attention." 

In  Ovid's  *  Heroides '  Penelope,  in  her  letter 

to  Ulysses,  mentions  the  action  of  some  one 

who,  spilling  wine  on  the  table,  describes  the 

position  at  Troy : — 

Atque  aliquis  posita  monstrat  fera  prselia  mensa : 

Pingit  et  exiguo  Pergama  tota  mero. 

Hac  ibat  Simo'is  :  haec  est  Sigei'a  tellus. 

Hie  steterat  Priami  regia  celsa  senis. 

The  last  two  lines,  as  readers  will  remember, 
are  quoted  in  the  'Taming  of  the  Shrew.' 
What  I  have  remarked  above  is  not  in  such 
notes  to  Boswell's  '  Life '  as  I  have  seen.  But 
so  much  has  been  written  about  the  book 
that  I  cannot  be  sure  of  the  newness  of  my 
observation.  E.  YARDLEY. 

"yEREGRAPHANS  "  =  A  COMPOSITOR.— I  have 

never  seen  attention  called  to  this  very 
curious  hybrid  word,  It  obviously  means 


"  one  who  writes  with  brass,"  in  allusion,  I 
presume,  to  the  cut  brass  types  as  distin- 
guished from  cast  metal  types,  the  invention 
of  which  was  attributed,  I  think,  to  Peter 
Schoeffer.  The  word  occurs  in  the  colophon 
of  a  book  entitled  'Thomas  Murner  de 
AugustinianaHieronymianaqueReformatione 
Poetarum,'  which  runs  thus  : — 

"Impressum  Argentine  anno  Salutis  M.D.IX.  Of- 
fendes  piissime  lector  passim  seregraphantis  negli- 
gentia  incastigatiores  mendas :  tuum  erit  & 
auctorem  &  corrigentem  excusatos  habere :  quippe 
qui  prseter  suos  aliena  fucati  sunt  ignauia  Sed 
emenda  si  quid  reperies." 

J.  ELIOT  HODGKIN. 
Childwall,  Weybridge. 

ALL  SOULS'  DAY  DITTY. — The  following  is 
a  cutting  from  Peter  Lombard's  notes  in 
the  Church  Times  for  28  Oct.,  1898  :— 


Day,  going  from  house  to  house.  At  the  close  of  the 
day  the  children  are  regaled  by  the  Lady  Bountiful 
of  the  place  at  her  house  with  cakes  and  coin.  1 
wonder  whether  such  a  custom  is  to  be  found  else- 
where. The  words  are  surely  a  burlesque  of  some- 
thing else  more  serious  sung  in  days  gone  by  :— 

ALL  SOULS'  DAY  DITTY. 

Soul  Day  !  Soul ! 
The  roads  are  very  dirty, 

Our  shoes  are  very  thin : 
Pray,  good  missis  and  master, 

Pop  a  penny  in  ! 

An  apple,  a  pear,  a  plum,  or  a  cherry, 
Or  any  good  thing  to  make  us  merry  : 
If  you  haven't  an  apple,  a  pear  will  do ; 
If  you  haven't  a  pear,  good  money  will  do. 
One  for  Peter,  two  for  Paul, 
Three  for  Them  as  made  us  all. 

Soul  Day  !  Soul ! 
The  cock  sat  up  in  the  yew-tree, 

The  hen  came  cackling  by ; 
We  wish  you  a  merry  Christmas, 
And  a  fat  pig  in  the  stye  ! 
Soul  Day  !  Soul ! 

PETER  LOMBARD." 

I  was  driving  one  day  from  Harrogate  to 
Ripley,  and  at  a  village  en  route  some  boys 
ran  beside  the  carriage,  repeating  : — 
The  roads  is  very  dirty, 
My  boots  is  very  thin, 
I  've  got  a  pretty  pocket 
To  put  a  penny  in. 
Please,  sir,  give  me  a  penny,  sir : 
If  you  haven't  got  copper,  I'll  take  silver  ; 
If  you  haven't  got  silver,  I  'Jl  take  gold. 

CELER  ET  AUDAX. 

TROUSERS.— No  date  is  even  approximately 
given  in  the  'Century  Dictionary'  for  the 
introduction  of  trousers  as  a  commonly  used 
word  in  our  language.  When  the  compilers 
of  the  '  H.E.D.'  get  as  far  as  T,  they  may 
appreciate  this  reference  from  a  letter  written 
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ST  Lord  Carlisle  to  his  wife  : ."  1778,  June  21, 
i  board  the  Trident,  River  Delaware :  to 

aly  7  ":— 

"The  gnats  in  this  part  of  the  river  are  as  large 
sparrows  ;  I  have  armed  myself  against  them  by 
earing  trousers,  which  is  the  constant  dress  of  this 
•untry."— '  Historical  MSS.  Commission,  Fifteenth 
eport,'  Appendix,  part  vi.  p.  345. 

ALFRED  F.  ROBBINS. 

SYNTAX  OF  RELATIVE  PRONOUNS.— The  use 
f  "and  "  or  "but"  before  a  relative  pronoun 
,ot  already  expressed  is  a  solecism  that  is 
nnoyingly  frequent.  Often,  however,  a 
eeming  regard  for  rule  begets  a  ridiculous 
jlunder,  as  in  the  following,  from  M.  A.  P. 
f  11  January,  p.  22,  col.  1  : — 

"Edward  Osborne,  the  founder  of  the  dukedom 
f  Leeds,  was  an  apprentice  to  William  Hewet,  a 
ich  old  clothworker  on  London  Bridge,  whose  only 
aughter  he  courageously  rescued  from  drowning 
>y  leaping  into  the  Thames  after  her,  and  whom  he 
ventually  married." 

The  omission  of  the  relative  pronoun  in 
>he  following  is  a  bit  of  slipshod  for  which 
;he  Duke  of  Argyll  is  responsible  (Nineteenth 
Century,  xli.  387)  : — 

"The  method. .....is  one  for  which  I  have  myself 

great  predilection,  and  have  continually  used  in 
il  difficult  subjects  of  inquiry." 

There  is  a  bit  of  his  Grace's  English  far 
worse  than  this  at  p.  396  of  the  same  volume  ; 
but  as  it  does  not  touch  my  present  subject  I 
leave  the  curious  reader  to  find  it  for  himself. 

F.  ADAMS. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  infor- 
mation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  the  answers  may  be  addressed  to 
them  direct. 

KEY  TO  'AYLWIN,'  BY  THEODORE  WATTS- 
DuNTON.--Can  any  of  your  readers  furnish 
a  key  to  this  ?  N.  S.  S. 

0.  DALTON,  BLACK  ROD,  1747.— Who,  and 
of  which  family,  was  he  1  C.  MASON. 

29,  Emperor's  Gate,  S.W. 

DAVID  ANDRE.— He  was  admitted  to  West- 
minster School,  21  March,  1766.  I  should  be 
glad  to  have  any  particulars  relating  to  him. 
In  all  probability  he  was  a  first  cousin  of 
Major  Andre,  but  there  is  no  record  of  his 
parentage  in  the  school  admission  book. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

CTHE  BUTTERFLY'S  BALL.'  — Can  any  of 
your  readers  give  me  further  details  concern- 
ing the  authorship  of  a  perennially  popular 
nursery  rhyme  ?  I  find  in  the  Lady's  Maga- 


zine for  March,  1807,  'The  Butterfly's  Ball  and 
the  Grasshopper's  Feast '  among  the  poetical 
effusions.  It  is  there  stated  that  it  was 
believed  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Roscoe, 
M.P.  for  Liverpool,  for  the  pleasure  of  his 
children,  and  set  to  music  by  their  Royal 
Highnesses  for  the  young  princess. 

C.  C.  STOPES. 
[See  5th  S.  ii.  373,  458,  &c.] 

MICHAEL  FLOYD.  —  He  was  elected  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  from  Westmin- 
ster School  in  1593.  Any  information  con- 
cerning him  would  be  gratefully  received. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

BARTON.  —  In  the  Barebones  Parliament 
Col.  Henry  Barton  was  M.P.  for  London,  and 
Col.  Nathaniel  Barton  was  M.P.  for  Derby- 
shire. The  latter  also  sat  for  the  same  county 
in  the  first  Parliament  of  the  Protectorate, 
1654-5,  and  was  for  a  few  months  in  1653  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  State.  I  should  be 
obliged  by  any  information  respecting  these 
two  colonels.  W.  D.  PINK. 

Leigh,  Lancashire. 

PRINCES  ARTHUR  AND  HENRY  AT  SOUTH 
TAWTON,  DEVON.  (See  'Horseshoe  Monu- 
ments,' 8th  S.  vii.  392.)— At  this  reference  there 
is  a  quaint  account  of  an  adventure  that 
befell  the  young  princes  Arthur  and  Henry, 
sons  of  Henry  VII.,  while  riding  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  tenement  held  by  Thos. 
Bruteton,  said  to  be  at  South  Tawton,  Devon. 
Being  particularly  interested  in  that  locality, 
I  should  feel  greatly  obliged  if  the  contributor 
MR.  F.  BROOKSBANK  GARNETT  or  any  other 
of  your  readers  could  inform  me  of  the  class 
ana  whereabouts  of  the  "  old  record  "  from 
which  this  story  is  drawn,  and  assist  me  to 
identify  the  scene  of  action  on  an  Ordnance 
Survey  sheet.  In  John  Gidley's  '  History  of 
Royal  Visits  to  Exeter '  I  see  that  Henry  VII. 
stayed  for  several  weeks  (from  7  Oct.,  1497) 
in  that  city.  Were  the  young  princes  with 
him  on  that  occasion  ;  or  did  they,  in  1501, 
meet  Princess  Katherine  of  Aragon  on  her 
landing  at  Plymouth  1 

ETHEL  LEGA-WEEKES. 

ANGLO  -  SAXON  :  SCOTCH  :  SCOTCHMAN.  — 
When  was  the  term  Anglo-Saxon  first  used 
by  literary  men,  and  by  whom  ?  What  is  the 
first  instance  of  the  use  of  the  names  Scotch 
and  Scotchman  by  historical  or  other  writers  1 
I  have  traced  the  use  of  the  terms  to  a  docu- 
ment of  James  I.  after  the  union  of  the 
crowns  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  and  the  adjective  Scotch  is  fre- 
quently used  in  Camden's  '  Britannia,'  trans- 
lated from  the  Latin,  and  published  in  1695. 
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Did  this  nomenclature  originate  in  England 
or  Scotland  ?  T.  N. 

NAME  AND  COMPOSER  OP  SONG.— Can  you 
please  give  me  the  name  of  the  following 
song  and  that  of  the  composer  of  the  same  ? 

When  I  am  dead,  my  dearest, 

Sing  no  sad  songs  for  me, 

Plant  no  roses  at  my  head, 

Nor  shady  cypress  tree. 

I  haply  may  remember, 

And  haply  may  forget. 

BOJUM. 

TROTTER,  CLOCKMAKER.— • Can  any  one  give 
me  information  about  a  maker  of  clocks  at 
Jedburgh  named  Trotter?  I  have  lately 
come  into  possession  of  a  clock  made  by  him, 
and  should  like  to  know  its  approximate 
date.  G.  P.  B. 

Ithaca,  New  York. 

LETTERS  OF  DR.  EDW.  YOUNG.— In  'The 
Works  of  Alexander  Pope,'  with  introduction 
and  notes  by  Kev.  Whitwell  Elwin  and  Wm. 
John  Courthope  (Murray,  1889),  vol.  iii. 
p.  137,  note  2,  reference  is  made  to  a  letter 
of  20  February,  1726/7,  from  Dr.  Edward 
Young,  the  poet,  to  Tickell ;  and  in  vol.  vii. 
p.  401,  note  1,  to  letters  of  17  November,  1727, 
and  21  February,  1727,  from  Dr.  Edward 
Young  to  the  same.  Can  any  one  give  me  a 
clue  as  to  where  these  letters  (if  they  still 
exist  in  any  form)  are  to  be  found  1 

MAURICE  A.  CANNEY. 

CIPHER.— At  the  close  of  one  of  Sir  Thos. 
Urquhart's  tracts  the  following  "Cyphral 
Distich  "  is  found.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
give  me  the  solution  of  it  ? — 

5.  3.  27.  38.  32.  14.  21.  8.  66.  8.  70.  39.  5.  9.  12.  18. 

2.  3.  56. 

5.  1.  7.  3.  2.  13.  19.  3.  25.  9.  3.  16.  6. 
25.  15.  13.  6.  11.  20.  5.  1.  2.  12.  1.  20.  20.  49.  20.  20. 

35.33. 

4.  6.  8.  35.  5.  38.  5.  5.  18.  10.  3.  11.  32.  42. 
Of  carping  Zoil  and  despightful  Momus, 
Let  th  innate  baseness  be  exiled  from  us, 
Who  worthily  would  hear  or  read  this  book  ; 
For  if  upon  this  Cyphral  Distich  look 

An  honest  skilful  man,  he  '11  therein  finde 
His  own  heart's  wishes,  and  the  Author's  minde. 

J.  W. 

Lerwick. 

EAST  INDIA  COMPANY.— Are  lists  of  officers 
published  between  1770  and  1820  ? 

EMMA  ELIZ.  THOYTS. 
Sulhamstead,  Berks. 

IDA  BARONY,  KILKENNY.— Where  can  I 
find  a  list  of  settlers  in  time  of  Cromwell  ? 

A.  C.  H. 

BOOKS  WITH  CURIOUS  TITLES.— The  theo- 
logical department  of  my  library  has  been 


enriched  •(?)  by  two  pamphlets  bearing  the 
following  titles : — 

A  Sure  |  Guide  |  to  |  Hell  |  In  Seven  Sections  | 
Containing  |  Directions  |  I.    To  Parents  in  the  | 
Education  of  their  Chil  |  dren.  |  II.   To  Youth.  | 
III.    To  those  whose  Minds  |  are  possessed  with 
Envy  |  Malice  &c.  |  IV.   To  the  K— .  |  V.  To  first 
Ministers  |  of  State.  |  VI.  To  the  Clergy.  |  VII.  To 
Young  La  |  dies.  |  "Out  of  the  Eater  came  forth 
Meat.    |  By  Belzebub.  |  The  Second  Edition.  |  Lon- 
don: |  Printed  for  Peter  Imp,  near  St.  Pauls.— No 
date.    Demy  8vo.,  viii-96  pp. 

Die  |  and  be  |  Damned.  |  Or  an  Antidote  against 
every  Species  of  |  Methodism ;  and  Enthusiasm.  | 
Infaeliciter  aegrotat,   cui   plus    periculi    a  |  medico 
quam  morbo.  |  Seneca,  j  The  Second  Edition,  |  Re- 
vised and  enlarged  by  the  Author.  |  London :  | 
Printed  for  S.  Hooper,  and  A.  Morley,  at  |  Gay's- 
Head,   near  Beaufort's-Buildings,   in  the  |  Strand. 
MDCCLVIII.    |   [Price    One    Shilling.]  —  Demy   8vo., 
4-viii-52  pp. 

It  seems  desirable  that  the  authorship  of 
these  piquant  polemical  pamphlets  should  be 
known.  RICH.  WELFORD. 

[The  second  of  these  pamphlets  is  by  T.  Mortimer. 
A  copy  is  in  the  Bodleian.] 

ENSTONE,  OXON. — What  is  the  origin  of  the 
name  ?  It  is  Henestan  in  Domesday  ;  Eriestan, 
1309,  Pat.  Ed.  II.;  Ennestane,  1272,  'Cal. 
Inq.  ad  quod  damnum,'  p.  220  ;  Ennestan, 
1291,  'Taxatio  P.  Nich.  IV.';  Ennestane,  1240, 
'Inq.  Non.,'  p.  139  ;  Enstane,  1603  ;  Einstone, 
1676;  Ennestone,  1176,  Bull  of  Alex.  III.; 
Enston,  1535,  'Val.  Eccl.'  of  Henry  VIII.; 
Enneston'  and  Ennestan'  in  the  Rolls  of 
Hundreds,  temp.  Hen.  III.-Ed.  I.  Attention 
has  lately  been  given  to  the  name  in  the  last 
'Report  of  the  Oxfordshire  Archaeological 
Society,'  Banbury,  1899,  p.  47,  where  it  is  : 

"The  origin  of  the  name  [Enstone]  is  uncertain, 
both  as  to  the  first  and  second  syllables.  Some 
suppose  the  first  syllable  to  be  a  Saxon  surname, 
Ena,  and  the  second  ton,  a  town.  Others  take  the 
second  syllable  to  be  stan,  a  stone.  Mr.  Jordan  iu 
the  '  History  of  Enstone'  states  that  the  name  was 
Ennestan  or  Enstan  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
this  he  derives  from  the  Saxon  Enta,  of  the  giants, 

and  stan,  a  stone— giants'  stone There  are  several 

questionable  statements  in  this  book." 

Enstone  is  on  the  Glyme,  of  which  the  former 
name  was  the  Enis  (Plot's  map).  This  sug- 
gests another  origin  for  the  name. 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

KEY  TO  PICTURE. — In  the  Painted  Hall  at 
Greenwich  there  is  a  picture  by  Briggs  of 
the  presentation,  on  the  quarterdeck  of 
H.M.S.  Queen  Charlotte,  by  King  George  III., 
of  a  sword  to  Lord  Howe,  after  the  battle  of 
1  June,  1794.  Can  any  reader  tell  me  whether 
a  key  to  the  persons  represented  exists  ;  and, 
if  so,  where  it  is  to  be  found  ? 

J.  MURRAY  AYNSLEY. 
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"AND  WHICH." — When  did  the  use  of  "and 
vhich  "  in  a  clause  where  no  previous  "which" 
s  found  first  begin  to  be  proscribed?  The 
'ollowing  are  a  few  examples  of  the  usage, 
ncluding  some  that  have  "  and  that "  in  place 
)f  "and  which": — 

Wycliffe  and  Purvey,  1  Peter  i.  4.— "Into  eritage 
incorruptible  and  undefoulid,  and  that  schal  not 
fade." 

Authorized  Version. — "To  an  inheritance  incor- 
ruptible and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away." 

bir  Thomas  More,  '  Utopia,'  ii.  6. — "  Usque  adeo 
ut  plumbeus  quispiam,  et  cui  non  plus  ingenii  sit 
quam  stipiti." 

Ralph  Robynson's  translation.— "  In  so  muche 
that  a  lumpyshe  blokehedded  churle,  and  whyche 
hathe  no  more  wytte  then  an  asse " 

Sir  Thomas  North,  'Plutarch:  Julius  Csesar.'— 

An  army  invincible  and  which  they  could  not 
possibly  with-stand." 

Dryden,  '  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy.'—"  We  have 
many  plays  of  ours  as  regular  as  any  of  theirs,  and 
lohich  oesides  have " 

Dr.  Johnson,  'Life  of  Addison.'— "Two  books 
yet  celebrated  in  Italy  for  purity  and  elegance,  and 
which,  if  they  are  now  less  read,  are  neglected  only 
because 

De  Quincey,  \  Life  of  Bentley.'— "Of  feuds  so 
deadly,  so  enduring,  and  tohich  continue  to  interest 
at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years " 

Lord  Beaconsfield,  '  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough.' —  "A  danger  in  its  ultimate  results 
scarcely  less  disastrous  than  pestilence  and  famine, 
and  which  now  engages  your  Excellency's  anxious 
attention,  distracts  Ireland." 

The  following  translation  (Paul  Stapfer) 
of  a  familiar  passage  in  '  Macbeth '  seems  to 
show  that  the  usage  is  legitimate  in  French  : 

"C'est  une  histoire  dite  par  un  idiot,  pleine  de 
fracas  et  de  furie,  et  qui  ne  signifie  rien." 

C.  J.  I. 

ARTHUR  O'SHAUGHNESSY  :  '  ZULEIKA.'  — 
What  is  "  the  flower  that  blooms  by  night," 
in  the  last  line  of  this  beautiful  and  romantic 
poem  ?  Does  the  poet  mean  the  "  marvel  of 
Peru,"  called  in  French  "belle  de  nuit";  or 
is  it,  more  probably,  an  imaginary  flower, 
that  blooms  only  in  the  land  of  romance? 
Although  Zuleika  is  an  Eastern  damsel,  her 
minstrel  lover  is  apparently  European,  so  far 
as  we  can  localize  him  at  all.  The  marvel  of 
Peru  appears  to  bloom  in  the  open  air  in 
Europe.  See  the  charming  description  of 
the  Austrian  priory  garden  in  *  Consuelp,' 
chap.  Ixxvi.  Consuelo  says  to  Beppo,  that  is, 
young  Joseph  Haydn  : — 

"Regarde,  te  dis-je,  et  ne  ris  pas,  ce  paquet  de 
grosses  etoiles  blanches,  la,  au  beau  milieu  du  gazon. 
Je  ne  sais  comment  on  les  appelle  ;  des  belles  de 
nuit,  je  crois.  Oh  !  elles  sont  bien  nommees  !  Elles 
sont  belles  et  pures  comme  les  6toiles  du  ciel.  Elles 
se  penchent  et  se  relevent  toutes  ensemble  au  souffle 
de^la  brise  16gere,  et  elles  ont  1'air  de  rire  et  de 
fo^atrer  comme  une  troupe  de  petites  filles  vetues 
de  blanc Et  puis  les  voila  qui  s'arretent  dans 


1'air  immobile,  et  qui  regardent  toutes  du  cot6  de  la 
lune.  On  dirait  maintenant  qu'elles  la  contemplent 
et  qu'elles  1'admirent.  La  lune  aussi  semble  les 
regarder,  les  couver  et  planer  sur  elles  comme  un 
grand  oiseau  de  nuit." 

'Zuleika'  is  in  'Music  and  Moonlight'; 
also  in  the  '  Golden  Treasury,'  Second  Series, 
1897,  p.  49.  JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

PRISON  REFORM.— The  following  extract  is 
from  Bacon's  '  Sylva  Sylvarum,'  p.  201  of  the 
edition  published  in  1670.  It  is  strange  that 
the  propriety  of  keeping  prisons  in  a  healthy 
condition  throughout  the  year  did  not  occur 
to  him.  Who  was  the  first  person  to  advocate 
a  reform  of  the  traditional  methods  of 
management  in  this  respect? — 

"The  most  pernicious  Infection,  next  the  Plague, 
is  the  smell  of  the  Gaol,  when  Prisoners  have  been 
long,  and  close,  and  nastily  kept ;  whereof  we  have 
had  in  our  time,  experience  twice  or  thrice,  when 
both  the  judges  that  sat  upon  the  Gaol,  and  num- 
bers of  those  that  attended  the  business,  or  were 
present,  sickened  upon  it,  and  died.  Therefore  it 
were  good  wisdom,  that  in  such  cases  the  gaol  were 
aired  before  they  be  brought  forth." 

M.  P. 

SANDERSON  FAMILY  OP  SEBERGHAM,  co. 
CUMBERLAND. — I  should  esteem  it  a  favour 
if  any  reader  would  let  me  have  par- 
ticulars of  this  family.  I  understand  there 
is  a  monument  in  Sebergham  Church  to 
a  member  of  it.  I  should  like  to  know 
from  what  family  John.  Sanderson  of  Seberg- 
ham, born  1723,  ob.  1776,  was  descended. 
Thomas  Sanderson,  the  poet,  was  a  son  of  the 
before-mentioned  John.  If  any  correspond- 
ent could  tell  me  where  I  can  find  a  copy  of 
the  above  inscription  I  should  be  thankful. 

C.  H.  C. 

[You  will  find  under  '  Sanderson,  Thomas,'  a  little 
information  in  'Diet.  Nat.  Biog.'] 

LIEUT.  CHARLES  T.  METCALFE  MCDOWELL. 
— I  am  anxious  to  place  myself  in  communica- 
tion with  any  surviving  relatives  of  Lieut. 
Charles  Theophilus  Metcalfe  McDowell,  who 
was  second  in  command  of  Hodson's  Horse 
from  June,  1857,  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  January,  1858,  when  he  was  killed 
in  action  near  Lucknow.  I  shall  be  much 
obliged  if  you  can  help  me  to  obtain  any  in- 
formation of  the  whereabouts  of  near  relatives 
of  the  above  officer. 

F.  G.  CARDEW,  Capt. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — 
Think  truly,  and  thy  thoughts  shall  the  world's 

famine  feed ; 
Speak  truly,  and  each  word  of  thine  shall  be  a 

fruitful  seed  ; 
Live  truly,  and  thy  life  shall  be  a  great  and  noble 

deed.  E.  L. 
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RELICS  OF  CHARLES  I. 
(8th  S.  vi.  226,  315  ;  9th  S.  ii.  513.) 
THOUGH  the  entries  in  'N.  &  Q.;  refer 
ring  to  the  foregoing  heading  would  tak( 
many  lines  to  enumerate,  the  garment  men 
tioned  at  the  last  reference  does  not  seem 
to  have  received  notice.  Nor  does  it  seem 
to  have  been  exhibited  in  the  Stuart  Ex 
hibition  of  1889.  The  extract  from  the  Man- 
chester paper  given  by  MR.  TAVAR£  does  not 
even  show  that  it  has  been  mentioned  in  any 
published  record.  The  auctioneer  who  hac 
to  sell  it  was  able  to  support  his  opinion  that 
it  had.  According  to  London  papers  of  the 
day  following  the  sale : — 

"  The  auctioneer  said  that,  by  the  courtesy  of  Col. 
Hammond,  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution, 
he  had  recently  seen  a  copy  of  the  '  Secret  History 
of  Whitehall,'  which  stated  on  p.  302  (second  edition] 
that  Bishop  Juxon  unclothed  the  king  at  the  exe- 
cution to  his  sky-coloured  vest." 

This  statement,  for  which  the  auctioneer 
had  justification,  must  have  been  most  useful 
in  establishing  the  value  of  the  garment,  as 
confirming  its  pedigree  from  an  independent 
source  strikingly  associated  with  its  history. 
Where  could  one  hope  to  find  a  better  account 
of  the  great  Whitehall  tragedy  than  in  the 
'  Secret  History  of  Whitehall  "I  How  could 
one  help  attaching  some  value  to  the  fact 
that  the  book  came  from  the  very  spot  on 
which  the  tragedy  had  been  enacted  ?  But, 
in  fact,  the  first  part  of  the  confirmation  was 
as  unsubstantial  as  the  second.  The 'Secret 
History  of  Whitehall '  is  neither  particularly 
rare  nor  eminently  trustworthy.  Whatever 
its  merits,  it  contains  no  mention  of  the 
garment  in  question.  But,  bound  up  and 
paged  with  the  second  part  of  the  'Secret 
History,'  a  work  making  pretensions,  well  or 
ill  founded,  to  special  information,  is  another 
work  with  no  such  pretensions,  bearing  its 
own  title  'The  Tragical  History  of  the  Stuarts,' 
from  1086.  In  this  work  occurs  the  passage  : 
"  The  bishop  put  on  his  Night  cap,  and  un- 
clothed him  to  his  Sky-colour'd  Sattin  Wast- 
coat"  (not  sky-coloured  vest).  There  is  no 
more  claim  to  personal  experience  of  the 
event  than  of  any  event  from  1086  downwards, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  David 
Jones,  the  author,  was  born  at  the  time  of 
King  Charles's  beheading.  Such  as  the 
evidence  is,  it  does  not  inform  us  at  what 
stage  in  the  undressing  the  "  wastcoat "  was 
arrived  at ;  but  the  delivery  of  the  George 
into  the  bishop's  hands  is  mentioned  later.  The 
garment  mentioned  by  David  Jones  might 


come  into  competition  with  the  rich  red- 
striped  silk,  brocaded  with  silver  and  yellow 
silk,  mentioned  in  other  accounts. 

The  statement  that  Dr.  Hobbs,  the  king's 
physician,  was  with  him  at  the  time  gives  us 
another  candidate  for  scaffold  honours.  I 
thought  that  they  had  been  cut  down  to  Juxon, 
Thornlinson,  Hacker,  Brandon,  and  presum- 
ably Hulett ;  Herbert,  who  might  have  been 
there,  having  shrunk  from  the  sight. 

KILLIGREW. 

What  is  known  historically  of  this  sky-blue 
silk  vest  "  which  Charles  I.  wore  at  his  exe- 
cution "  1  It  was  sold  on  8  Nov.,  1898.  I  have 
seen  it,  and  upon  that  part  of  the  front  about 
the  waist  are  some  large  brown  stains.  If  of 
the  blood  of  the  king,  as  stated,  how  could 
they  have  got  there,  while  there  are  no  stains 
of  any  sort  now  visible  about  the  neck,  where, 
if  anywhere,  blood  stains  should  most  as- 
suredly be  found  1  Another  relic  of  Charles  I., 
in  the  shape  of  the  frills  worn  by  his  Majesty 
on  the  scaffold,  was  sold  by  auction  on  13  Dec., 
1898,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  who  so  describes  them  in 
lot  234  of  that  sale.  I  ask  similarly,  What  is 
known  historically  of  these  frills?  Were 
these  relics  exhibited,  or  offered  for  exhibition, 
at  the  Stuart  Exhibition  ?  C.  MASON. 

Villa  Byron,  Monte  Carlo. 

It  may  interest  others  of  your  readers  to 
know  that  the  Sketch  of  16  Nov.,  1898,  con- 
tains a  photograph  of  the  vest  described  at 
the  last  reference ;  the  letterpress  accom- 
panying it  is  by  the  writer  of  these  lines.  An 
interesting  letter  a  propos  of  the  vest  appeared 
in  the  Standard  a  few  days  after  the  sale 
from  Mr.  Harry  Hems.  On  Tuesday,  28  June, 
1853,  Messrs.  Puttick  &  Simpson  sold  (lot  556) 
the  quilted  satin  cap  \vorn  by  Charles  I.  at 
his  execution,  and  this  was  accompanied  by 
several  documents  with  reference  to  the  pedi- 
gree of  "this  interesting  lot,"  which,  according 
bo  the  catalogue,  "  appears  to  have  formerly 
been  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Crewe,  who  paid 
70£.  for  it."  The  buyer  in  1853  is  entered  as 
Broker,  and  the  price  bl.  15s.  tid. 

W.  ROBERTS. 

I  imagine  that  most  of  the  relics  connected 
with  the  beheading  of  Charles  I.  were  on 
dew  at  the  Stuart  Exhibition  in  1889.  I 
cannot,  however,  find  that  the  "  sky-coloured 
vest"  sold  by  Mr.  Stevens  last  November  was 
ncluded  in  the  catalogue.  Both  the  shirts 
worn  by  the  king  on  the  fatal  morning,  as 
•eferred  to  at  8tft  S.  vi.  226,  315,  were  ex- 
libited,  and  I  have  compiled  the  following 
ist  of  these  and  other  relics  relating  to  the 
execution  from  the  official  catalogue : — 
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No.  370.  Shirt,  drawers,  and  garters  worn  by 
Charles  I.  at  his  beheading,  and  sheet  used  to 
cover  his  body.  Lent  by  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham. 

No.  373.  One  of  the  two  shirts  worn  by  King 
Charles  I.  at  his  beheading.  Lent  by  Bewicke 
Blackburn,  Esq. 

No.  374.  Glove  of  Charles  I.  worn  by  the  king  on 
the  scaffold.  Lent  by  V.  F.  Bennet-Stanford,  Esq. 

No.  374*.  Lace  collar  worn  by  Charles  I.  on  the 
scaffold.  Lent  by  George  Somes,  Esq. 

No.  375.  Silver  alarum  clock  given  by  Charles  I. 
to  Thomas  Herbert.  Lent  by  W.  Towneley  Mit- 
ford,  Esq. 

Illustrations  of  this  "  clock  "  or  watch  appear 
in  Chambers's  'Book  of  Days';  Illustrated 
London  News  of  31  Jan.,  1852  ;  and  Graphic 
of  23  Feb.,  1889. 

No.  376.  A  skull  cap  embroidered  with  gold  on 
crimson  silk,  constantly  worn  by  King  Charles  I. 
Lent  by  Lord  Bagot. 

This  cap  was  sent  by  Charles  just  before 
his  death  to  Col.  William  Salusbury,  "as 
the  only  token  and  remembrance  he  could 
bestow." 

No.  376*.  Cap  of  Charles  I.  worn  at  the  time  of 
his  execution.  Lent  by  George  Somes,  Esq. 

No.  377.  Piece  of  the  ribbon  of  the  Garter  worn 
by  Charles  I.  at  his  beheading.  Lent  by  Sir  Win. 
Stephenson,  K.C.B. 

No.  378.  Piece  of  the  velvet  pall  that  covered  the 
coffin  of  Charles  I.  Lent  by  Sir  Wm.  Stephenson, 
K.C.B. 

Sir  Wm.  Stephenson  also  lent  a  lock  of 
Charles's  hair  and  a  portion  of  his  beard. 

No.  381.  Gold  ring  with  portrait  of  Charles  I., 
given  by  Charles  I.  to  Bishop  Juxon  just  before  his 
death.  Lent  by  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans. 

No.  384.  Prayer  Book  used  by  Charles  I.  on  the 
scaffold.  Lent  by  W.  J.  Evelyn,  Esq.,  of  Wotton. 

No.  405.  Communion  cup  with  which  Charles  I. 
received  the  sacrament  on  the  day  of  his  death. 
Lent  by  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

No.  406.  A  pearl  earring  worn  by  Charles  I.  on 
the  same  day.  Lent  by  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

No.  444.  Pattern  gold  five-broad  piece  with  head  of 

Charles  I.  "  The  original presented  by  Charles  I. 

to  Bishop  Juxon  on  the  scaffold  just  before  his 
execution." — Lent  by  H.  Montagu,  Esq. 

No.  453.  Ebony  dressing-case,  containing,  amongst 
other  things,  "a  piece  of  ribbon  worn  on  the 
scaffold."  Lent  by  Capt.  Still. 

No.  1127.  Garter  star  from  mantle  of  Charles  I. 
worn  by  the  king  on  the  scaffold.  Lent  by  Basil 
Woodd,  Esq. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  if  other  relics  con- 
nected with  the  execution  of  King  Charles  I. 
are  known  to  exist.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

HORACE  WALPOLE  AND  HIS  EDITORS  (8th  S. 
xi.  346,  492 ;  xii.  104,  290,  414,  493  ;  9th  S.  i. 
91  ;  ii.  75,  332,  531  ;  iii.  54).— A  letter  dated 
"Woolterton  [Aug.]  5,  1745,"  and  addressed  to 
Dr.  Birch,  is  attributed  to  Horace  Walpole 
not  only  in  the  4to.  edition  of  *  Letters  to  the 


Kev.  William  Cole  and  Others  (London,  1818), 
but  also  in  the  'Private  Correspondence  of 
Horace  Walpole'  (4  vols.,  London,  1820),  in 
the  six-volume  edition  of  1840,  and  finally  in 
Cunningham's  edition  (vol.  i.  p.  384).  That 
the  writer  of  this  letter  was  not  Horace 
Walpole,  however,  appears  obvious  from  in- 
ternal evidence.  The  writer  states  that  he 
has  never  written  anything  "  in  a  historical 
way,  have  now  and  tnen  suggested  hints  to 
others  as  they  were  writingfand  never  pub- 
lished but  two  pamphlets,  one  was  to  justify 
the  taking  and  keeping  in  our  pay  the  12,000 
Hessians,  of  which  I  have  forgot  the  title,  and 
have  it  not  in  the  country ;  the  other  was 
published  about  two  years  since,  entitled 
'  The  Interests  of  Great  Britain  steadily  pur- 
sued,' in  answer  to  the  pamphlets  about  the 
Hanover  forces,"  &c. 

The  actual  writer  of  this  letter  was  un- 
doubtedly Horace  Walpole's  uncle  and  name- 
sake, Horatio  Walpole  (born  1678,  died  1757), 
who  was  created  in  1756  Baron  Walpole  of 
Wolterton.  In  his  '  Royal  and  Noble  Authors ' 
Horace  Walpole  gives  a  short  account  of  the 
literary  productions  of  his  uncle  : — 

"  Horatio,  Lord  Walpole,  wrote  many  political 
pieces,  among  which  were  the  following :— '  The 
case  of  the  Hessian  Troops  in  the  Pay  of  Great 
Britain,'  'The  Interest  of  Great  Britain  steadily 
pursued  (part  i.),  in  answer  to  a  pamphlet  intituled 
*'  The  Case  of  the  Hanover  Forces,  1743." ' 

It  seems  strange  that  this  mistaken  attribu- 
tion should  have  escaped  four  successive 
editors  of  the  '  Letters.' 

Lord  Walpole  was  also  the  writer  of  a  letter 
to  the  Rev.  Henry  Etough,  dated  "  Woolter- 
ton, Sept.  10,  1755,"  published,  like  the  other, 
in  the  4to.  vol.  (1818) containing  the  'Letters 
to  the  Rev.  W.  Cole  and  Others  '  (p.  2).  The 
references  in  the  first  part  of  the  letter  to 
foreign  affairs — "  I  have  from  the  beginning 
told  my  friends,  when  they  asked,  both  in 
town  and  country,  that  I  was  not  at  all 
apprehensive  that  Spain  would  join  with 
France  against  us,"  &c.— point  to  Lord  Wal- 
pole as  the  writer.  The  acquaintance  with 
foreign  affairs  gained  during  his  embassies  at 
Paris  and  at  the  Hague  (1724-40)  makes  it 
probable  that  he  would  be  consulted  on  such 
points.  Further  on  the  writer  adds :  "  Mr. 
Fowle  has  made  me  a  visit  for  a  few  days, 
and  communicated  to  me  your  two  pieces 
relating  to  my  brother  and  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
and  I  think  you  do  justice  to  them  both  in 
their  very  different  and  opposite  characters  ; 
but  you  will  give  me  leave  to  add  with  respect 
to  Lord  Orford,  there  are  several  mistakes 
and  misinformations,"  &c.  The  "  two  pieces  " 
mentioned  above  probably  formed  part  of  the 
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history  of  his  own  time,  which,  together  with 
characters  of  prominent  contemporary  per- 
sons, was  compiled  by  Etough  (see  Nichols's 
'  Literary  Anecdotes,'  vol.  ix.  p.  807).  Amongst 
the  character  sketches  his  memoir  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke  is  expressly  referred  to.  The 
Lord  Orford  referred  to  as  "  my  brother "  is, 
therefore,  Sir  Kobert  Walpole,  the  great 
minister,  and  not  the  second  Earl  of  Orford, 
whose  career  would  not  afford  very  edifying 
or  interesting  matter  for  the  historian.  This 
letter  is  also  included  in  the  'Private  Cor- 
respondence' (1820)  and  in  the  six- volume 
edition  of  1840,  but  is  very  properly  omitted 
by  Cunningham. 

A  letter  dated  30  November,  1746,  and 
addressed  to  the  Lord  President  Forbes,  is 
attributed  (in  Nichols's  'Illustrations  of  Lite- 
rary History,'  vol.  iii.  p.  545)  to  the  Hon. 
Horace  Walpole.  This  letter  appears  rather 
to  be  written  by  his  uncle,  afterwards  Lord 
Walpole,  as  aforesaid.  It  runs  as  follows  : — 

MY  DEAR  LORD,— Hearing  that  you  are  to  set  out 
immediately  for  Scotland,  I  send  you  this,  to  wish 
you  a  good  journey,  and  good  success  in  your  under- 
takings, although  I  much  doubt  whether  you  will 
have  the  luck,  if  you  proceed  upon  the  principles 
and  motives  you  seemed  to  have  in  our  last  conver- 
sation. Your  own  good-nature,  and  a  concern  for 
that  part  of  the  country  where  you  was  bred  and 
born,  makes  you  inclined  to  think  things  and  people 
to  be  what  they  are  inclined  to  be,  rather  than 
what  they  are  in  reality,  and  therefore  you  will 
endeavour  to  reconcile  what  by  its  nature  is  irre- 
concileable.  The  consequence  of  all,  I  am  afraid, 
will  be,  that  you  will,  in  your  Bill  to  call  it  in,  do 
nothing  that  will  redound  to  the  interest  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  to  your  own  honour  or  credit. 
You  will  pardon  this  freedom  from  a  good  citizen, 
and  from  your  most  affectionate  friend, 

H.  WALPOLE. 

The  Lord  President  Forbes  (Duncan  Forbes 
of  Culloden)  was  well  known  for  his  loyalty 
to  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  for  his  efforts 
for  the  good  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  From 
the  contents  of  the  above  letter  it  may  be 
gathered  that  Forbes  had  embodied  some  of 
his  schemes  in  a  Bill,  of  which,  and  of  the 
Scotch  nation  in  general,  the  writer  of  the 
letter  speaks  slightingly.  Forbes  was  at  this 
date  a  man  of  sixty  years  of  age,  while  Horace 
Walpole,  the  nephew,  was  only  twenty-nine. 
The  latter  was  hardly  likely,  therefore,  to 
adopt  such  a  tone  in  addressing  his  senior  by 
thirty-one  years,  even  supposing  him  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  Lord  President,  of 
which  there  is  no  evidence  in  his  letters.  His 
uncle,  on  the  other  hand,  was  at  this  time 
sixty-eight,  and  therefore  the  President's 
senior  by  several  years.  HELEN  TOYNBEE. 

THE  REAL  ^ENEAS  (9th  S.  ii.  444 ;  iii.  74).— 
All  classical  scholars  must,  presumably,  admit 


the  justness  of  the  remark  of  MR.  ED.  MAR- 
SHALL, but,  at  the  same  time,  the  translation 
of  pius  as  "pious"  (as  also  that  of  virtus  as 
"  virtue  ")  is  so  engrained  in  the  English  mind 
that  the  following  verses,  which  deal  so  ably 
with  this  (non-classical)  rendering,  are  perhaps 
worthy  of  insertion.  They  were  written,  I 
believe,  by  James  Smith  (died  24  Dec.,  1839, 
aged  sixty-four),  one  of  the  two  authors  of 
the  well-known  'Rejected  Addresses': — 

Pius  ^Eneas. 
Virgil,  whose  epic  song  enthrals, — 

And  who  in  song  is  greater  ? 
Throughout  the  Trojan  Hero  calls 

Now  "pius"  and  now  "  pater." 

But  when,  intent  the  worst  to  brave, 
(With  sentiments  that  pain  us) 

Queen  Dido  meets  him  in  the  cave, 
He  dubs  him  "  Dux  Trojanus." 

And  well  he  alters  there  the  word, 

For,  in  that  station,  sure, 
"Pius  ^Eneas"  were  absurd 

And  "Pater"— premature. 

G.  E.  C. 

The  Greeks  in  the  'Iliad'  did  not  think 
that  it  was  a  crime  to  kill  a  suppliant. 
Besides  the  case  of  Lycaon,  there  is  that  of 
Adrastus  in  the  sixth  book.  Menelaiis  is 
about  to  spare  the  life  of  the  suppliant  Ad- 
rastus, not  from  the  motive  of  mercy,  but 
because  Adrastus  has  promised  him  ransom. 
Then  Agamemnon,  shocked  at  the  weakness 
of  his  brother,  runs  up,  and  himself  kills  Ad- 
rastus. Nestor,  who  is  standing  near,  applauds 
the  action,  and  exhorts  the  brothers  to  spare 
none  of  their  enemies.  The  Trojans  were  as 
savage  as  the  Greeks.  I  do  not,  however, 
remember  that  there  is  anything  against 
Sarpedon,  who  is  the  noblest  character  in  the 
'  Iliad.'  Other  leaders  of  the  allies,  Glaucus 
and  Asteropseus,  are  very  fine  fellows. 

E.  YARDLEY. 

REMEMBRANCE  OF  PAST  JOY  IN  TIME  OF 
SORROW  (9th  S.  i.  123,  251,  414,  493  ;  ii.  252).— 
It  has  not,  I  think,  been  pointed  out  that  the 
thought  contained  in  Dante's  well-known 
lines  also  occurs  in  Matthew  Paris.  Poor 
John  had  just  signed  Magna  Carta  when 
certain  "  sons  of  Belial,"  as  the  author  calls 
them,  came  to  jeer  at  him  in  his  misery,  and 
said  : — 

"Ecce  rex  sine  regno,  dominus  sine  dominio: 
ecce  alh'cus  nauci  et  angularis,  rota  quinta  in 
plaustro,  regum  ultimus,  et  popuji  abjectio.  Heu  ! 
miser  et  seryus  ultimse  conditionis,  ad  quam  servi- 
tutis  miseriam  devolutus.  Fuisti  rex,  nunc  fex ; 
fuisti  maximus,  nunc  minimus.  Nihil  infdicius 
quam  fuisse  felicem." 

Apparently  this  reasoning  had  much  effect 
upon  John,  for  the  entertaining  old  chronicler 
goes  on  to  tell  us  how  he  rolled  upon  the  floor 
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and  with  his  teeth  tore  sticks  and  straws  in 
his  rage.  T.  P.  ARMSTRONG. 

Putney. 

GIBBET  IRONS  (9th  S.  ii.  448). — I  saw  last 
summer  a  set  in  the  yard  of  a  curio  dealer 
at  Teddington.  They  were  said  to  have  come 
from  Boston  Gaol.  A  few  months  later  I  read 
in  an  account  of  an  auction  at  Mr.  Stevens's, 
Covent  Garden,  that  a  set  (presumably  the 
same),  said  also  to  be  from  Boston,  were  sold 
for  a  few  pounds.  These  may  have  some  con- 
nexion with  the  Lincolnshire  set  referred  to. 

ANTIQUUS. 

HE  CONSONANTAL  COMBINATION  "  ST  "  (9th 
S.  ii.  424,  515). — It  might  be  inferred  from 
MR.  YARDLEY'S  instances  that  Milton  habitu- 
ally used  amidst,  amongst,  and  betwixt.  This 
is  only  decidedly  the  case  with  amidst,  of 
which  there  are  nineteen  instances  (including 
one  of  midst)  to  four  of  amid,  and  less  so  with 
betivixt,  of  which  there  are  eleven  instances 
(including  four  of  'twixt)  to  seventeen  of  be- 
tween (thirteen  as  preposition  and  four  as 
adverb).  There  are  but  five  instances  of 
amongst  (including  two  of  Amongst)  to  sixty- 
four  of  among,  and  five  instances  of  whilst 
(ignored  by  MR.  YARDLEY)  to  thirty-two  of 
while.  A  few  instances  of  the  several  forms 
without  st  may  have  eluded  my  notice.  Your 
correspondent,  however,  misapprehends  my 
remark  about  the  "  barbarous  ear,"  which  was 
levelled  only  at  anybody  who  might  maintain 
that  "amongst  these,"  for  example,  is  more 
pleasing  to  his  ear  than  "among  these."  It 
cannot  be  proved  that  Milton's  frequent  use 
of  amidst  and  betwixt  was  dictated  by  any 
such  liking.  His  sense  with  respect  to  these 
words  was  blunted,  but  probably  he  had  never 
considered  the  matter,  and  the  failing  is  ex- 
cusable in  a  writer  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  We  cannot  look  for  the  same  pitch 
of  melodiousness  in  him  as  in  Tennyson,  who 
abhorred,  with  Wordsworth,  amidst,  amongst, 
and  whilst,  though,  unlike  Wordsworth,  he 
failed  to  perceive  that  betwixt,  ending  in  three 
consonantal  sounds,  cst,  is  as  ill-sounding  as 
the  other  three  words,  and  therefore  to 
be  banished  from  the  poetical  vocabulary. 
Whether  he,  too,  would  have  eschewed  this 
word  had  its  discordance  with  his  rule  been 
pointed  out  by  his  critics  must  remain  in  the 
region  of  speculation.  F.  ADAMS. 

106A,  Albany  Road,  Camberwell. 

It  is  certain  that  Milton  preferred  amidst 
to  amid,  for  I  find  it  ten  times  in  his  poetry. 
He  has  used  amid  only  three  times.  He  has 
betwixt  eight  times,  and  between  only  three 
times.  He  prefers  among  to  amongst,  for  he 
has  used  it  at  least  twenty-nine  times.  But  I 


have  found  amongst  four  times.  He  generally 
uses  while,  but  has  whilst  in  the  song  of 
Sabrina  in  'Comus,'  also  in  'L' Allegro.'  In 
my  search  for  these  words  I  may  have  missed 
a  few  of  them  ;  but  I  am  nearly  right.  I  have 
not  looked  into  the  least  important  of  Milton's 
poems.  What  I  have  written  above  is  enough 
to  show  that  Milton  had  no  dislike  to  the 
consonantal  combination  st,  which  is  exceed- 
ingly harmonious,  as  may  be  seen  in  such 
words  as  Astracan,  Astarte,  Bubastis,  Istakhar. 
I  will  add  that  I  have  found  both  amongst  and 
whilst  in  Shakspeare's  'Tempest' ;  and  I  know 
no  language  more  euphonious  than  what  is 
in  this  play.  There  is  amongst  in  'Timon 
of  Athens,'  betwixt  in  'Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,'  whilst  in  '  Hamlet,'  and  the  ivhilst  in 
'  Cymbeline.'  Betwixt  and  whiht  are  common 
in  the  plays  of  Shakspeare ;  but  the  other 
words  about  which  I  nave  written  are  not 
so  frequent  in  his  poetry  as  they  are  in  that 
of  Milton.  Finally— for  it  is  unnecessary  to 
carry  the  matter  much  further — I  have  met 
with  amidst  and  whilst  in  the  poetry  of 
Shelley,  with  amongst  in  the  '  Faerie  Queen ' 
of  Spenser,  with  amidst  in  *  Gertrude  of  Wyo- 
ming '  and  in  another  poem  by  Campbell,  with 
betivixt  in  '  The  Princess '  and  in  several  other 
poems  of  Tennyson  ;  and  I  have  concluded 
that  they  are  m  all  good  English  poetry. 
Though  the  poets  are  not  always  allowed  as 
authorities  in  questions  of  grammar,  undoubt- 
edly they  are  judges  of  euphony. 

E.  YARDLEY. 

To  my  "barbarous  ear"  the  condemned 
forms  are  more  adhesively  penetrative  and 
pungent,  the  others  more  loosely  and  dis- 
tributively  locative  :  I  confess  a  weakness  for 
barbarous  forms.  THOMAS  J.  JEAKES. 

"  HEAR,  HEAR  ! "  (4th  S.  ix.  200,  229,  285 ; 
6th  S.  xii.  346  ;  8th  S.  iv.  447  ;  v.  34  ;  vi.  518  ; 
xi.  31,  95  •  9th  S.  i.  216.)— In  the  '  H.E.D.'  no 
reference  is  given  to  the  use  of  any  variant 
of  this  form  of  applause  between  1689,  when 
obviously  it  was  very  uncommon,  and  1762, 
when  it  is  quoted  only  from  Foote's  'Orators.' 
At  the  earlier  date  it  was  used  in  Parliament, 
but  it  was  not  in  Parliamentary  use  ;  and  it 
would  seem  to  have  come  into  general  vogue 
in  the  acute  struggle  between  Walpole  and 
the  Opposition  in  the  reign  of  George  II. 
"Sir  Will.  Lowther,"  wrote  Col.  the  Hon. 
Charles  Howard,  on  30  March,  1733,  to  his 
father,  Lord  Carlisle,  describing  a  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  "spoke  short,  but 
close  to  the  purpose,  and  had  very  loud 
heerum's  from  the  Ministerial  Bench";  and 
on  30  January,  1734/5,  Sir  Thomas  Kobinson 
informed  the  same  nobleman  that  during  the 
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discusgion  of  the  Address  "  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  [Sir  Joseph  Jekyll]  got  up,  and  before 
he  sat  down,  cnanged  nis  opinion  seven  times, 
and  as  often  the  party  which  thought  they 
had  got  him  roared  out  the  Hear  Aim" ('His- 
torical MSS.  Commission,  Fifteenth  Report,' 
Appendix  part  vi.  pp.  105,  147).  It  is  of 
significance,  however,  that,  although  the 
earliest  "Hear,  hear," supplied  in  the'H.E.D.' 
is  from  the  lips  of  George  Grenville  in  1769, 
the  Speaker  rebuked  its  use  in  the  next  year, 
when  that  statesman  himself  was  accorded  the 
same  meed  of  applause  :  "  I  beg  the  House 
will  be  silent ;  I  am  sure  that  it  is  disorderly  "; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  add  the  illustrative 
quotation  of  1832  from  Carlyle's  article  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review  upon  '  Corn  Law 
Rhymes':  "Farewell,  a  long  farewell  to  all 
his  greatness  :  the  spirit-stirring  Vote,  ear- 
piercing  Hear ; Balaam's  occupation  gone." 

ALFRED  F.  ROBBINS. 

CARDINAL  Rossi  (9th  S.  ii.  129, 175).— If  MR. 
J.  H.  MITCHINER  will  refer  to  the  two  latest 
works  on  this  subject,  D'Anvers  or  Quatrieme 
de  Ouincy,  he  will  find  that  the  lost  works  of 
Raphael  are  the  following  : — 

The  Birth  of  Christ  (painting). 

The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  (tapestry). 

Cupids  at  Play,  &c.  (five  tapestries). 

Portrait  of  Raphael  (engraved). 

Portrait  of  Guilderbaldo,  Duke  of  Urbino. 

Portrait  of  Ant.  Tebalden. 

The  Annunciation. 

Small  painting  in  his  paternal  home. 

The  Funeral  of  the  Virgin. 

The  Last  Judgment. 

St.  Jerome. 

Mary  Magdalene. 

Portrait  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici. 

The  Stoning  of  Stephen  (cartoon). 

Conversion  of  St.  Paul  (cartoon). 

St.  Paul  in  the  Dungeon  at  Philippi  (cartoon). 
.  The  Adoration  of  the  Kings  (cartoon). 

Christ  and  the  Disciples  at  Emmaus  (cartoon). 

Massacre  of  the  Innocents  (cartoon). 

The  Ascension  (cartoon). 

Twenty-four  in  all.  YDOLTOREC. 

BEETLE  AND  WEDGE  (9th  S.  ii.  506). — Once  a 
Week,  25  Aug.,  1865,  vol.  xiii.  254  :— 

"  He  stepped  back  and  looked  up.  There  was 
no  mistake ;  the  sign  of  the  Beetle  and  Wedge 
stood  out  as  heretofore— large  in  conception,  vigor- 
ous in  colour  and  execution.  This  symbol  of  the 
Beetle  and  Wedge  had  its  origin  in  the  old  days, 
when  the  silvery  Thames  rolled  its  unpolluted  and 
capacious  waters  between  banks  shrouded  in  woods, 
and  when  the  mallet,  the  wedge,  and  sturdy  Saxon 
arms  were  required  to  clear  the  forest  solitudes.  In 
the  present  instance  the  sign  was  the  work  of  the 
modern  village  artist,  who,  instead  of  a  mallet, 
which  the  old  word  beetle  was  intended  to  express, 
had  thought  fit  to  paint  an  enormous  black  insect 
standing  on  a  wedge.  It  was  a  wonderful  piece  of 
pre-Raphaelite  execution— the  very  cast  of  the 


creature's  countenance  was  conscientiously  ren- 
dered. A  fancy  wreath  of  lesser  beetles  and  wedges 
enclosed  an  inscription." 

This  sign  is  not  amongst  those  in  the  '  His- 
tory '  •  but  the  bear  and  ragged  staff  is  attri- 
buted indifferently  to  the  Warwick  and  to 
the  Dudley  family.  The  "three-man  beetle" 
was  probably  such  an  extra-large  one  as  was 
called  a  "commander,"  and  used  by  steve- 
dores in  stowing  cargo. 

THOMAS  J.  JEAKES. 

MRS.  YATES  (9th  S.  iii.  49). — I  cannot  settle 
URBAN'S  inquiry  as  to  this  actress's  Christian 
name,  but  I  can  throw  some  light  on  one  or 
two  other  points.  By  Romney's  picture  of 
'Tragedy  and  Comedy'  I  presume  URBAN 
means  the  well-known  one  of  'Shakespeare 
nursed  by  Comedy  and  Tragedy.'  The  face 
of  "Comedy"  is  undoubtedly  taken  from  Lady 
Hamilton.  I  have  never  before  met  with  the 
suggestion  that  Mrs.  Yates  sat  for  "  Tragedy," 
and  doubt  very  much  whether  it  could  be 
substantiated.  It  is  not  known  when  Rom- 
ney  painted  this  very  fine  picture,  but  its 
date  is  certainly  not  much  earlier  than  1787. 
Mrs.  Yates  died  in  1787.  "Tragedy"  in  Rorn- 
ney's  picture  is  quite  a  young  woman.  This 
picture  was  engraved  in  1803  by  Benjamin 
Smith,  and  again,  six  years  later,  by  Caroline 
Watson  for  Hayley's  'Life  of  Romney.' 
Romney,  however,  did  paint  a  character 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Yates  as  '  The  Tragic  Muse 
(Melpomene).'  This  picture,  a  whole-length, 
was  exhibited  in  1771  at  the  Society  of 
Artists,  Spring  Gardens,  and  is  No.  139  in 
the  catalogue.  It  passed  into  the  possession 
of  Boydell,  to  whom  it  became  a  "white 
elephant."  Three  attempts  were  made  to  sell 
it  at  Christie's  from  1810  to  1822,  but  in  1824 
it  was  knocked  down  for  101.  to  "Johnson." 
On  1  April,  1897,  it  was  sold  at  Robinson  & 
Fisher's,  Willis's  Rooms,  for  405  guineas  to 
Mr.  Martin  Colnaghi.  A  mezzotint  of  this 
picture  was  engraved  by  Valentine  Green 
and  published  18  May,  1772,  and  one  of  the 
publishers  was  J.  Boydell. 

There  is  another  Yates -Romney  point 
which  requires  elucidating.  In  1770  Rom- 
ney exhibited  at  the  Society  of  Artists, 
Spring  Gardens,  two  pictures  named  'Mirth' 
and  '  Melancholy.'  These  were  engraved  on 
separate  plates  as '  L' Allegro '  and '  II  Penseroso,' 
by  Robert  Dunkarton,  and  published  1  Oct., 
1771.  The  former  is  "said"  to  be  a  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Jordan  and  the  latter  of  Mrs.  Yates. 
This  statement  is  probably  correct.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  career  Romney  painted  on  one 
canvas  'II  Penseroso  and  L' Allegro,'  which 
are  also  "  said  "  to  be  portraits  of  Mrs.  Yates 
and  Mrs.  Jordan  respectively ;  this  was  en- 
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graved  in  stipple  by  John  Jones,  and  pub 
lished  4  Jan.,  1799.  It  is  certainly  wrong  t 
state  that  the  portraits  are  of  these  two  ladies 
The  catalogue  of  the  Romney  sale  at  Christie' 
in  1807  distinctly  states  that  in  this  "mucl 
admired  picture  "  of  '  Mirth  and  Melancholy 
both  portraits  are  from  Miss  Wallis,  an< 
"  were  designed  to  shew  the  equal  degree  o 
excellence  of  that  late  accomplished  actres 
in  either  walk  of  the  drama."  The  saL 
catalogue  was  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  Romney's  only  son  and  biographer,  who 
had  for  several  years  assisted  his  father  in 
his  accounts.  The  picture  was  not  sold,  bu 
was  bought  at  auction  in  1834  by  the  Earl  o 
Egremont.  As  that  title  is  extinct,  I  do  no 
know  where  this  fine  work  of  Roraney's  is  a 
the  present  time.  W.  ROBERTS. 

Carlton  Villa,  Klea  Avenue,  Clapham. 

Mrs.  Yates  in  her  letter  to  Garrick  signec 
herself  "M.  A.  Yates"  (see  '  Garrick's  Private 
Correspondence').  In  Garrick's  instructions 
for  drawing  up  articles  of  agreement  for  Mrs 
Yates's  engagement  at  Drury  Lane  she  is 
described  as  Mary  Ann  Yates ;  and  the 
slab  to  her  memory  near  the  altar-rails  in 
Richmond  Church  bears,  I  believe,  a  lik 
inscription.  ROBERT  WALTERS. 

Ware  Priory. 

DAMAGE  TO  BRIDGE  (9th  S.  iii.  48).— The 
notice  which  has  attracted  MR.  PEET'S  atten- 
tion is  but  a  brief  extract  from  an  Act  passed 
on  6  August,  1861,  entitled  "An  Act  to  con- 
solidate and  amend  the  Statute  Law  of 
England  and  Ireland  relating  to  Malicious 
Injuries  to  Property."  Section  33  reads  that 

"whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  pull 
or  throw  down,  or  in  any  wise  destroy,  any  bridge, 
whether  over  any  stream  of  water  or  not,  or  "  do 
any  injury  with  intent,  and  so  render  such  bridge 
dangerous  and  impassable,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony, 
and,  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude 
for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  three  years." 

Possibly  from  the  way  the  notice  is  put  the 
impression  is  given  that  the  warning,  with 
its  pains  and  penalties,  is  applicable  only  to 
that  particular  bridge,  whereas,  as  the  statute 
cites,  "any  bridge"  is  included. 

RICHARD  LAWSON. 

Urmston. 

The  portentous  inscription  referred  to  by 
MR.  PEET  is  not  very  uncommon  in  parts. 
Stanford's  'Tourist's  Guide  to  Dorsetshire' 
'1882)  mentions  a  similar  one  in  the  Char- 
Valley,  near  B  rid  port ;  and  I  myself,  in  1887, 
loticed  the  like  on  a  bridge  between  Ware- 
lam  railway  station  and  town.  The  Char 
Valley  inscription  speaks  of  "  transportation 


for  life,"  which  refers  to  a  state  of  things 
before  the  Malicious  Injuries  to  Property 
Act,  1861,  under  which  penal  servitude  to  the 
same  extent  is  incurred.  W.  B.  H. 

SIMEON  SLINGSBY  (9th  S.  iii.  50).— This 
would  appear  to  be  the  same  person  as  Simon 
Slingsby,  the  celebrated  dancer  (above  all 
those  of  his  day,  according  to  Lee  Lewes)  of 
the  Opera-House,  Drury  Lane,  and  Dublin 
theatres,  who  died  at  West  Cowes  in  1811. 
From  1774  to  1777  he  was  joint  manager  with 
Jefferson  of  the  Richmond  Green  Theatre. 
WM.  DOUGLAS. 

125,  Helix  Road,  Brixton  Hill. 

JOHN  KING,  D.D.  (9th  S.  iii.  68).— John 
King,  Master  of  the  Charterhouse,  is  de- 
scribed in  '  Alumni  Oxonierises '  as  the  son 
of  Thomas  King,  "  of  Harwich,  Essex,  gent." 
According  to  Mr.  Foster,  King  died  on 
4  August,  1737,  aged  eighty-two.  His  niece 
Mary  King,  who  died  in  December,  1719,  aged 
thirty -four,  is  described  on  a  memorial  tablet 
in  West  Wycombe  Church  as  "  daughter  of 
Major  King,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and 
third  wife  to  Sir  Francis  Dashwood,  Bart." 
(Lipscomb's  'Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  the  County 
of  Buckingham/  1847,  iii.  657). 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

THE  Six  CLERKS  IN  CHANCERY  (9th  S.  ii.  69, 
233). — From  an  article  in  the  Home  Counties 
Magazine  I  learn  that  a  list  of  the  Six  Clerks 
since  1545  is  given  in  Sir  Thomas  Duffus 
Hardy's  '  Catalogue  of  the  Lord  Chancellors ' 
(Butterworth,  1843).  The  City  Press  of 
30  August,  1879,  contains  a  long,  interesting, 
and  instructive  notice  on  the  "  Six  Clerks  in 
'hancery,"  their  successors  in  office,  and  the 
houses"  they  lived  in.  It  is  condensed 
Tom  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Braithwaite, 
Messrs.  Stevens  &  Haynes  publishers. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  when 
the  office,  which  was  built  in  1778,  was  dis- 
mantled, the  fine  old  oak  found  a  resting- 
place  in  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice. 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

THE  DOMESDAY  "MANSIO"  (9th  S.  ii.  326, 
35).— The  Mr.  Hioll  or  Hall  was  probably 
^homas  Hall,  a  commissioner  for  granting  aids 
o  Henry  VII.  in  1496,  who  is  described  as  the 
rst  that  did  bear  "  a  chevron  between  three 
albots'  heads,"  a  coat  that  has  since  accom- 
>anied  the  name  into  every  county  (I  may 
ay  every  hundred  and  city)  in  England.  His 
on  or  grandson,  named  Francis,  died  in  1552, 
seised  of  95  houses  held  of  the  Queen,  worth 
2£.  6s.  8d.  p.  an."  Now,  seeing  that  the  entire 
manor  belonged  to  Queen  Editha,  it  is  pretty 
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certain  that  the  "95  houses"  included  the 
original  "mansio,"  not  retained  as  a  royal 
residence ;  for  in  1503  the  king's  daughter, 
Margaret  of  Scotland,  "put  up"  at  the  house 
of  this  Mr.  Hall.  This  family.  I  understand, 
farmed  the  salt  dues  for  that  district,  and 
they  owned  a  considerable  residence,  "The 
Grange"— an  external  parish— described  as 
the  Manor  of  Earlsfields ;  it  was,  and  is,  an 
estate  comprising  several  acres  of  land.  This 
land  was  sold  in  1588  under  pressure,  when 
its  then  owner  was  confined  in  the  Marshalsea 
Prison  for  one  of  his  many  misdemeanours. 

A.  H. 

THE  IMPERFECT  SUBJUNCTIVE  IN  ENGLISH 
(9th  S.  ii.  408).— To  the  example  given,  "  He 
should  take  care  that  she  affirmed,"  i.e.,  "that 
she  should  affirm,"  many  others  might  be 
added  from  Browning's  poetry ;  e.g.,  in 
'Prospice': — 
I  would  hate  that  death  bandaged  my  eyes  and 

/orbore, 
bade  me  creep  past. 

Maetzner  in  his  '  English  Grammar,'  vol.  i. 
p.  325,  Grece's  translation,  says  : — 

"  The  forms  of  the  conjunctive,  except  in  the 
present  of  verbs,  have  become  almost  totally  un- 
recognizable, or  those  of  the  indicative  have  taken 
their  place,  so  that  even  the  existence  of  a  conjunc- 
tive is  denied." 

In  the  verb  paradigm,  however,  on  p.  328, 
"bound"  is  given  as  the  preterite  conjunc- 
tive. A  familiar  instance  is  the  journalistic 
notice  :  "  It  is  time  that  this  correspondence 
closed"  C.  LAWRENCE  FORD,  B.A. 

Bath. 

BLOTTING  PAPER  (1st  S.  viii.  104,  185 ;  2nd  S. 
xii.  454  ;  3rd  S.  iv.  497).— The  '  H.E.D.'  gives 
references  to  Herman's  '  Vulgaria'  (1519)  and 
Brinsley's  '  Ludus  Literarius'  (1612).  As 
early  allusions  to  blotting  paper  are  uncom- 
mon, I  would  add  an  instance  in  Otes  on 
Jude  ;  date  of  utterance,  about  1602  ;  of  pub- 
lication in  print,  1633  :  "  Our  shields  and 
swords  are  of  blotting  paper,  not  of  steele." 
RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

Portland,  Oregon. 

PiLLATERY  (9th  S.  ii.  427).— Pellitory-of-the- 
wall  (Parietaria  officinalis)  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  pellitory  -  of  -  Spain  (Anacyclus 
pyrethrum}.  Both  had  formerly  a  good  repute 
in  medicine,  and  the  latter  still  has  a  place  in 
our  pharmacopoeia.  It  is  a  powerful  stimulant 
to  the  salivary  glands,  and  is  sometimes 
used  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  and  ! 
more  frequently  as  a  mouthwash  and  cure 
for  toothache.  Folkard  ('Plant-Lore')  very 
unjustly  classes  it  with  plants  used  only  for 
charms  and  spells. 


Pellitory-of-the-wall,  too,  though  no  longer 
official,  is  really  an  excellent  diuretic,  owing 
;o  the  nitre  it  contains  ;  but,  in  spite  of  MR. 
EIATCLIFFE'S  informant,  it  is  not  (like  the 
Dackwoods  doctor)  "a  stunner  on  fits."  Even 
Lyte  and  Gerard  do  not  recommend  it  for 
these,  though  they  give  a  ^goodly  list  of  ail- 
ments against  which  it  is  useful.  It  had 
iormerly  many  names,  most  of  which  explain 
themselves,  as  perdicalis,  perniciades,  vitreola, 
nitrago,  herba  muralis,  &c.  C.  C.  B. 

MR.  RATCLIFFE  has  evidently  nearly  got 
the  old  style  of  spelling  pellitory.  William 
Turner  in  his  'Herbal,'  1561,  bk.  ii.fol.  13,  gives 
parietori  or  pillitore  of  the  wall,  also  pellitore 
ind  parietariam.  Gerard  supplies  the  fol- 
lowing additional  names  :  "  Vrceolarus  and 
ritraria,  because  it  was  used  to  secure  glasses, 
pipkins,  and  such  like.  Perdicium  of  par- 
tridges, which  sometimes  feed  thereon." 

JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

MINUTES  AND  SECONDS  (9th  S.  ii.  509 ;  iii.  16, 
71). — The  use  of  seconds  is  much  older  than 
seems  to  be  supposed  by  PROF.  SKEAT.  At 
least  twenty-five  centuries  B.C.  the  Baby- 
lonians used  a  sexagesimal  system  of  nota- 
tion, consisting  of  sari  and  sossi,  of  which  we 
have  vestiges  when  we  reckon  sixty  minutes 
to  the  hour  and  sixty  seconds  to  the  minute,  or 
3,600  seconds— that  is,  a  saros  of  sossi— to  the 
hour.  That  we  count  twelve  pence  to  the 
shilling  and  twenty  shillings  to  the  pound, 
twelve  inches  to  the  foot,  twenty-four  hours 
to  the  day,  three  hundred  and  sixty  degrees 
of  longitude  round  the  equator,  ninety  degrees 
of  latitude  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  and 
sixty  miles  to  a  degree,  may  also  be  traced  to 
the  same  duodecimal  Babylonian  system  of 
numeration,  which  originally  reckoned  sixty 
shekels  to  the  mina  and  sixty  minas  to  the 
talent.  All  these  numbers  are  factors  or 
multiples  of  the  saros  or  sixty.  Our  measures 
of  time,  money,  of  linear  and  angular  space, 
are  all  derived  from  the  Greeks,  who  obtained 
them  from  the  Babylonians,  probably  through, 
the  Phoenicians.  ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

WlTHYCOMBE    CHURCH    STRUCK    BY    LlGHT- 

NING  (9th  S.  iii.  26).— Richard  Baxter's  "  Withi- 
comb  in  Devonshire"  is  Widecombe-in-the- 
Moor  (pronounced  Widdicombe),  not  Withy- 
combe  Raleigh.  If  MR.  LYNN  will  turn  up  the 
place  in  any  Devonshire  guide-book  he  will 
find  a  notice  of  the  catastrophe,  a  terrible 
one.  In  '  An  Exploration  of  Dartmoor,'  by  J. 
LI.  Warden  Page  (London,  1889),  full  particu- 
lars are  given  from  contemporary  authorities. 
Baxterseems  to  have  had  before  him  the  narra- 
tive reproduced  by  Prince  in  his  'Worthies  of 
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Devon,'  which  Mr.  Page  quotes  at  length 
The  date  of  the  occurrence  was  Sunday,  2" 
October,  1638,  during  afternoon  service  ;  s< 
bhat  Baxter,  whose  'Saints'  Everlasting  Best 
was  first  published  in  1649-50,  was  alluding  to 
in  event  well  known  to  many  of  his  readers. 

0.  S.  WARD. 
Wootton  St.  Lawrence,  Basingstoke. 

The  parish  church  was  struck  by  lightning 
on  Sunday,  21  October,  1638,  during  the  time 
of  service.  MR.  LYNN  will  find  an  account  of  it 
both  in  verse  and  prose,  in  Lysons's  'Magna 
Britannia '  (vol.  vi.  part  ii.  pp.  557-9).  There 
is  a  reprint  of  "A  Second  and  most  exact 
Relation  of  those  sad  and  lamentable  Acci- 
dents, which  happened  about  the  Church  o1 
Wydecombe,  near  the  Dartmoors  in  Devon- 
shire, on  Sunday  the  21st  of  October  last, 
1638,"  &c.,  in  the  third  volume  of  '  The  Har- 
leian  Miscellany  '  (pp.  220-8). 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

"RUMMER"  (8th  S.  x.  452  ;  xi.  270,  395  ;  xii 
17,  198;  9th  S.  iii.  36,  77).— In  Gerspach's 
*  L'Art  de  la  Verrerie '  the  principal  kinds  of 
German  glasses  are  named,  and  we  find  among 
them,  "  Romer :  verre  de  la  forme  classique 
des  verres  a  vin  du  Rhin "  (p.  274) ;  and 
Klugesuggests('EtymologischesWorterbuch') 
that  the  word  may  mean  "  Roman  glass."  He 
says — I  expand  his  abbreviations — "Rb'mer, 
'grimes  bauchiges  Weinglas,'  erst  neuhoch- 
deutsch  ;  entsprechend  niederlandisch  roemer, 
English  rummer,  '  romisches  Glas  '  ?  " 

There  is  a  German  ballad  entitled  'Das 
romische  Glas.'  It  tells  of  a  young  knight 
drinking  with  his  comrades  in  a  barge  upon 
the  Rhine,  and  holding  up  his  "romisches 
Glas  "  to  pledge  a  maiden  whom  he  sees  upon 
a  hill.  That  night  the  youth  had  troubled 
dreams  about  her — 

Als  ob  sein  herzallerliebster  Schatz 

Ins  Kloster  gangen  war ; 

and  he  takes  horse,  rides  to  the  convent  door, 
and  summons  his  love,  who  comes  in  white 
attire,  with  close-cropped  hair,  and  bids  him 
farewell  for  evermore. 

Er  vor  dem  Kloster  niedersass, 
Und  sah  in's  tiefe  tiefe  Thai : 
Versprang  ihm  wohl  sein  romisch  Glas, 
Versprang  ihm  wohl  sein  Herz. 

Evidently  there  was  something  uncannily 
sympathetic  about  this  particular  rummer. 
One  is  strongly  tempted  to  make  a  vulgar  pun, 
unworthy  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  ! 

A  year  or  two  ago  I  came  on  some  lines 
(in  what  I  think  was  an  eighteenth-century 
hand)  in  a  book  of  scraps  and  "elegant  ex- 
tracts "  belonging  to  the  library  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  York,  which  I  will  try  to 


remember  for  the  sake  of  their  humour  and 
because  they  have  the  rhyme  rummer  and 
summer  referred  to  by  PROF.  SKEAT.  They 
ran  something  like  this  : — 

He  complained  that  he  was  cold, 
And  drank  rummer  after  rummer, 
Until  swallow  after  swallow 
Made  him  think  that  it  was  summer. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

SILVER  LADLE  (9th  S.  iii.  28). — It  is,  I  think, 
not  uncommon  to  find  coins  inserted  at  the 
bottom  of  silver  ladles  of  the  last  century, 
sometimes  of  gold,  sometimes  of  the  same 
metal  as  the  ladle  itself.  I  think  also  that  on 
crown  pieces  of  the  older  description  the  year 
of  the  reign  and  the  motto  "  Decus  et  tuta- 
men"  are  always  to  be  found.  If  the  coin 
referred  to  by  MR.  SHERRING  bears  the  date 
1787,  "  tricesimo"  must  surely  be  a  mistake. 

H.  R.  J. 

I  am  the  possessor  of  one  answering  the 
description,  with  a  George  III.  guinea  at  the 
bottom  (date  1787),  which  has  no  inscription 
on  the  edge.  D.  R.  DOSSETOR. 

My  "brother  has  a  silver  ladle  which  be- 
longed to  our  grandfather.  It  is  two  inches 
and  a  quarter  in  diameter  and  one  inch  deep, 
ornamented  all  round  with  roses  and  other 
flowers  in  repousse  work.  The  bottom  is 
formed  by  a  Spanish  silver  coin  a  trifle  larger 
than  a  shilling — "  Carolus  .  III.  Dei .  Gratia . 
1773  "— "  Hispan.  et .  Ind.  Rex.  M°.  2  R.  F.M." 
There  is  no  hall-mark.  W.  C.  B. 

These  punch  ladles  are  frequently  to  be  met 
with,  many  of  them  being,  like  this  specimen 
inquired  about  by  MR.  SHERRING,  beaten 
out  of  crown  pieces,  on  the  milling  edge  of 
which  appears  this  motto. 

HAROLD  MALET,  Col, 

These  articles  are  hardly  rare,  for  an  ex- 
ample may  easily  be  obtained  from  a  dealer 
in  old  silver ;  but  a  good  specimen  is  always 
pretty  and  interesting.  A  punch  ladle  which 
belonged  to  my  great-great-great-grandfather 
is  in  the  possession  of  a  relative.  In  it  is 
nserted  a  shilling  of  1742,  and  there  are  the 
lall-mark  and  the  initials  T.  W.  M.  Half 
of  the  original  twisted  ebony  handle,  with 
silver  joints,  is  attached  to  the  ladle.  I  believe 
this  is  a  rather  early  example. 

JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

The  coin  referred  to  is  a  crown  piece  of 
Greorge  III.,  and  the  inscription  round  the 
rim  of  the  bowl  is  the  usual  inscription  around 
:he  rim  of  crown  pieces.  Irom  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  ladle  it  does  not  appear  where  the 
join  was  placed,  most  probably  at  the  bottom ; 
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and,  if  so,  the  outer  rim  may  have  been  cut 
off  around  the  coin,  and  placed  so  as  to  form 
the  rim  of  the  bowl.  Of  course  the  date  of 
the  coin  is  the  thirty-third  year  of  George  III. 
I  do  not  suppose  that  ladles  with  coins  inserted 
are  rare.  A.  G.  REID. 

Auchterarder. 

G.  H.  LEWES  AND  LOCKE  (9th  S.  iii.  25). — MR. 
BRESLAR  asks  when  the  pineapple  was  first 
introduced  into  England.  The  answer  is,  in 
1690,  the  year  in  which  Locke's  'Essay 'was 
published  ;  but  it  had  been  cultivated  in 
Holland  before  then,  and  it  was  William's 
friend  Bentinck  who  first  cultivated  it  here. 
The  name  was  originally  given,  both  in  Hol- 
land and  in  England,  to  the  fir-cone,  and  what 
we  now  call  pineapples  Gerard  calls  pine- 
thistles.  C.  G.  B. 

The  pineapple  "  was  first  cultivated  in  hot- 
houses in  Holland  and  England  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century"  (Pavy's  'Food  and 
Dietetics,'  p.  319). 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

["Kin  Kina,"  after  the  meaning  of  which  MR. 
BRESLAR  inquires,  is  quinine.] 

"  XMAS  "  (9th  S.  iii.  27).— The  Greek  letters 
X  and  P  formed  so  ancient  and  well  known  a 
monogram  of  our  Lord's  name  that  one  does 
not  see  why  Xmas  should  be  offensive.  Our 
forefathers  commonly  wrote  Xpofer  for 
Christopher.  W.  C.  B. 

"  Xmas  "  =  Christmas  formed  the  subject  of 
a  communication  to  '  N.  &  Q.'  (see  7th  S.  ix. 
447,  513),  when  a  correspondent  pointed  out 
that  X  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  "  cross," 
but  was  the  Greek  equivalent  to  Ch,  and  so 
the  initial  letter  of  the  Greek  name  Christos. 
I  am  not  able  to  trace  when  the  contraction 
was  first  used,  but  think  it  must  have  been  of 
a  more  recent  date  than  fifty  years  ago. 

EVERARD  HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

LOCAL  NAMES  OF  THE  COWSLIP  (9th  S.  ii.  87, 
192,  517;  iii.  57).— Such  a  book  as  Hogg  and 
Johnson's  'Wild  Flowers'  should  never  be 
consulted  for  etymology.  Considering  that 
the  slip  in  cowslip  refers  to  cow-dung  (see 
'H.E.D.'),  the  reference  to  "the  sweetness  of 
its  perfume"  is  somewhat  unhappy.  And 
considering  that  the  g  in  paigle  is  hard  (like 
the  g  in  go),  it  cannot  possibly  be  referred  to 
late  Latin  pagdlus.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

"SNIPERS"  (8th  S.  xii.  128,  150,  237,  438).— 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  description  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt  as  a  "sniper,"  noted  at  the  lasl 
reference,  was  not  the  first  political  use  oi 
the  idea  embodied  in  the  word,  George 


Selwyn,  writing  to  Lord  Carlisle  on  1  April, 
.782,  during  a  keen  political  crisis,  observed  : 

"Now  people  have  been  shot  by  platoons  and  in 
3orps,  the  individual  will  be  popped  at^  or  sniped, 
is  they  call  it,  from  time  to  time,  as  Lord  Sh[elburne] 
jr  Lord  R[ockingham]  sees  occasion,  or  as  it  suits 
;heir  present  humour." — 'Historical  MSS.  Com- 
mission, Fifteenth  Report,'  Appendix,  pt,  vi.  p.  621. 

This  carries  the  use  of  the  word  back  much 
!urther  than  our  recent  "  little  wars." 

ALFRED  F.  BOBBINS, 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 
The  American  Revolution.    Parti.    1766-1776.    By 

the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

(Longmans  &  Co.) 

THE  circumstances  under  which  the  first  instalment 
of  Sir  George  Trevelyan's  history  of  the  American 
Revolution  sees  the  light  were  immediately  and 
exhaustively  explained  by  the  daily  papers,  which 
are  able  to  devote  an  ample  space  to  reviews, 
and,  in  the  case  of  a  work  of  importance,  indulge  in 
a  competition  as  to  which  shall  be  first  in  the  field. 
When  the  armada  has  sailed  past  little  is  left  to 
the  swarm  of  smaller  vessels  except  to  pick  up  the 
ddbris  which  has  been  regarded  as  not  likely  to 
repay  the  trouble  of  collection.  A  few  points  on 
which  it  is  possible  to  insist  remain,  however,  to 
reward  attention.  What  from  the  point  of  view 
of  American  readers  may  seem  least  satisfactory 
may  perhaps  be  regarded  by  Englishmen  as  its 
chief  attraction.  To  Englishmen  it  comes  rather 
as  a  history  of  England  than  of  America.  The 
point  of  view  is  as  American  as  it  can  well  be, 
and  the  arraignment  of  an  obstinate  monarch,  a 
servile  Court,  and  a  corrupt  Parliament  is  more 
vigorous  than  it  would  probably  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  an  American  writer  under  the  conditions 
that  now  happily  prevail.  Still,  the  picture  pre- 
sented of  English  stupidity  and  unreasonableness  is 
more  stirring  and  more  vivid  than  that  of  the  suffer- 
ing and  oppression  that  drove  the  pick  of  our  own 
race  into  revolt.  The  book  is,  in  fact,  as  the  author 
indicates  in  his  preface,  practically  a  continuation 
of  his  '  Early  History  of  Charles  James  Fox.'  The 
story  of  Fox  between  1774  and  1782  is,  Sir  George 
states,  "inextricably  interwoven  with  the  story  of 
the  American  Revolution.  That  immense  event 
filled  his  mind  and  consumed  his  activities,  while 
every  circumstance  about  him  worth  relating  may 
find  a  natural  place  in  the  course  of  the  narrative 
which  bears  upon  it."  After  or  at  the  outbreak  of 
war  the  scene  is  naturally  transferred  to  Boston. 
The  pictures  of  the  oppression  that  drove  into 
rebellion  the  most  peaceful  and  loyal  of  peoples 
are  not  painted  with  special  skill,  and  those  of 
Lexington  and  Bunker's  Hill  are  not  very  stimu- 
lating. On  the  other  hand,  the  account  of  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  England  is  very  striking,  and  the 
story  of  pigheadedness,  rapacity,  and  mismanage- 
ment is  told  in  admirably  effective  style.  Nowhere, 
not  even  in  the  records  of  life  in  France  at  the  same 
period,  do  we  meet  with  blindness  and  incapacity 
such  as  were  then  apparent.  For  those  whose  occu- 
pation it  was  to  defraud  the  Government  and  rob 
the  people  the  good  times  were  never  going  to  end, 
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Vhen  the  war  was  in  full  swing,  and  the  beleaguer- 
ng  army  of  Howe  was  itself  beleaguered  and  com- 
piled, not  without  a  species  of  connivance  on  the 
>art  of  Washington,  to  withdraw  from  Boston,  the 
nuch-needed  reinforcements,  instead  of  being  sent 
>y  men-of-war,  were  kept  tossing  about  on  wretched 
mlks ;  financiers  and  people  in  high  places  would 
not  surrender  their  commission  on  the  hire  of 
trading  vessels.  A  farmer-general  of  finances  in 
3  "ranee  could  scarcely  have  done  better.  Some  day, 
perhaps,  the  world  will  learn  how  many  battles 
have  been  lost  and  how  many  thousands  of  lives 
have  been  sacrificed  to  the  greed  of  such.  We 
know  few  books  that  supply  pictures  of  life  in 
England  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury more  animated  than  Sir  George  presents. 
There  are  books  enough  in  which  the  drunken, 
rakehelly  proceedings  of  the  time  are  depicted. 
The  selection,  however,  is  in  this  case  the  best  that 
could  easily  have  been  made.  It  is  positively 
saddening  to  hear  how  Fox,  who  read  hard  at 
Hertford  College,  where  he  would  gladly  have 
remained,  was  drawn  back  by  his  father  "  into  the 
vortex  of  idleness  and  dissipation."  The  most 
sinister  figure  in  Sir  George's  pages  is  the  king 
himself.  The  first  volume  closes  with  what  is 
cynically  regarded  as  the  triumph  of  the  king : 
"  George  the  Third  had  at  length  accomplished  his 
purpose.  He  had  rooted  out  frankness,  courage,  and 
independence  from  the  councils  of  the  State;  but 
he  had  pulled  up  along  with  them  other  qualities 
which  his  policy,  when  brought  to  a  head,  could 
not  afford  to  dispense  with.  His  Cabinet  was  now 
exclusively  composed  of  men  willing  to  pursue  ends 
which  he  dictated,  but  incapable  of  discerning,  or 
rightly  directing,  the  means  by  which  alone  these 
ends  could  be  attained."  At  the  close  of  the  his- 
tory, so  far  as  it  is  given,  Boston  is  abandoned,  the 
royal  fleet  has  gone  for  good,  and  the  American 
cruisers  pick  up  at  their  leisure  the  transports 
bringing  out  the  tardy  reinforcements.  Upwards 
of  two  hundred  Highlanders  reach  Boston  not  as 
conquerors,  but  as  prisoners  of  war.  For  the 
beginning  of  the  next  volume  Sir  George  reserves 
the  repulse  of  the  British  fleet  off  Charleston, 
Carolina,  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
His  first  volume  will  be  closely  studied  in  two 
continents.  Americans,  at  least,  will  not  charge  it 
with  blindness  to  their  interests  or  injustice  to  their 
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Essays  on  Dante.  By  Dr.  Karl  Witte.  Selected, 
translated,  and  edited  by  C.  Mabel  Lawrence, 
B.A.,  and  Philip  H.  Wicksteed,  M.A.  (Duck- 
worth &  Co.) 

'o  the  student  of  Dante — and  who  is  not  now  a 
student  of  Dante  ?— this  selection  from  the  '  Dante- 
Forschungen '  of  Karl  Witte  is  a  boon.  When  as  a 
youth  Witte  issued  his  '  Ueber  das  Missverstandniss 
Dantes '  the  study  of  Dante  north  of  the  Alps  was 
just  beginning.  The  date  of  the  article,  which  first 
appeared  in  Hermes,  was  1824,  just  ten  years  after 
/he  appearance  in  England  of  Gary's  translation. 
For  more  than  half  a  century  he  continued  to  pour 
forth  criticisms,  reviews,  and  studies,  until  he 
became  the  principal  figure  in  the  Dante  revival 
which  is  one  of  the  most  marked  features  of  the 
atter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  satis- 
'actory  to  have  in  a  compact  and  handy  volume  a 
selection  of  what  is  of  permanent  value  in  Witte's 
writings  on  Dante.  In  a  modest  and  sensible  pre- 
;ace  Mr.  Wicksteed  confesses  his  doubts  as  to 


whether  his  selection  will  be  accepted  as  the  best 
that  could  have  been  made.  He  may  console  him- 
self with  the  reflection  that  it  is  adequate.  Much 
that  Witte  says,  as  his  editor  owns,  is  contro- 
vertible,  and  recent  study  of  Dante  has  been  so 
close  as  to  leave  Witte  in  some  respects  belated. 
Most  of  what  is  here  given  has  value,  and  is  wel- 
come. Neither  the  appearance  of  the  book  nor  its 
handiness  would  have  been  improved,  nor  would 
the  English  reader  have  profited,  had  Mr.  Wick- 
steed included  reviews  of  German  translations  of 
Dante  and  other  like  matters  which  are  of  transitory 
and  ephemeral  interest.  It  would  be  worse  than 
useless  to  give  a  list  of  the  contents,  which,  how- 
ever, naturally  include  the  '  Essays  on  Dante's 
Trilogy,'  the  interesting  popular  lecture  on  '  Dante's 
Cosmography,'  the  article  on  '  Dante  and  the  Conti 
Guidi,'  that  on  the  then  recently  discovered  letters  of 
Dante,  and  the  rather  controversial  study  of  '  Dante 
and  United  Italy.'  The  share  of  the  two  translators 
in  the  book  is  explained  in  a  note.  C.  Mabel 
Lawrence  is  responsible  for  the  translations  from 
the  German,  and  Mr.  Wicksteed  for  those  from 
the  Italian  and  for  the  revision  and  editing  of  the 
whole.  His  are  the  excellent  introduction,  and 
the  notes  and  appendices,  which  are  eminently 
serviceable. 

The  Tatler.    Edited  by  George  A.  Aitken.    Vols. 

III.  and  IV.  (Duckworth  &  Co.) 
THE  concluding  volumes  of  Mr.  Aitken's  edition 
of  the  Tatler  are  naturally  no  less  carefully  anno- 
tated and  edited  than  the  two  earlier  volumes, 
for  which  see  9th  S.  ii.  460.  The  notes  are  numer- 
ous and  helpful,  if  occasionally  rather  timid,  as 
when,  in  vol.  iv.,  'The  Rivals,'  1668,  a  play,  is 
said  to  be  attributed  to  Sir  William  Davenant. 
It  would  have  been  better  to  say  it  is  by  Sir 
William  Davenant,  or  preferably  D'Avenant. 
'  The  Rivals '  is  an  adaptation  of  the  '  Two  Noble 
Kinsmen.'  The  information  that  the  singing  by 
Mary  Davis  of  "My  lodging  is  on  the  cold  ground/' 
introduced  into  the  performance  of  this  piece, 
caused  Charles  II.  to  take  her  off'  the  stage  rests  on 
the  authority  of  Downes's  '  Roscius  Anglicanus,'  but 
is,  in  fact,  inaccurate.  This  edition  of  the  Tatler  is 
the  best  in  all  respects  we  possess,  and,  so  far  as 
can  be  judged,  may  well  be  final.  The  third 
volume  has  a  portrait  of  Swift,  the  fourth  a  fancy 
sketch  of  Bickerstaff.  The  index  is  commendably 
full.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  read  our  old  essayists  in  so 
attractive  and  scholarly  an  edition. 

Old  English  Social  Life    as    told   ly  the   Parish 

Registers.  By  T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer.  (Stock.) 
MB.  THISELTON  DYER'S  name  as  a  worker  in  the 
field  of  antiquarian  research  is  already  known  to 
us.  In  the  volume  he  has  just  issued  he  tells  the 
world  at  large  how  and  in  what  manner  parish 
registers  illustrate  the  social  life  of  our  long-dead 
ancestors.  If  the  author  can  make  the  general 
public  regard  parish  registers  from  any  other  point 
of  view  than  that  of  pedigree  tracing,  he  will 
indeed  have  accomplished  a  great  work.  The  view 
usually  taken  of  these  important  documents  is  that 
for  tracing  the  descent  of  titles  and  property  they 
are  necessary;  but  few  people  realize  their  great 
use  in  showing  us  one  side  of  the  life  led  in  this 
country  during  the  later  Middle  Ages.  Mr. 
Thiselton  Dyer  has  succeeded  in  compiling  a  very 
useful  book,  which  by  giving  extracts  from  the 
documents  themselves  will  show  to  those  who  could 
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not  read  the  originals  what  an  immense  amount  of 
useful  information  is  contained  in  our  old  registers. 
The  register  of  St.  Peter's,  Cornhill,  has  under  the 
year  1593  the  following  written  in  the  margin  :— 
"  Thear  dyed  in  London  in  all,  25,886. 
"  Of  them  of  the  plague  in  all,  15,003. 
"  Within  the  walls  and  liberties,  8,598. 
"  Without,  in  and  out  of  liberties,  17,288.' 
Then  follow  these  two  entries : — 
Innumeros  quamius  consumpsit  morbida  p'estis 
Seruait  dominus  rueq'  domumq'  mean). 
In  a  thousand  five  hundred  ninety  and  three 
The  Lord  preserved  my  house  and  mee, 
When  of  the  pestilence  there  died 
Full  maine  a  thousand  els  beeside. 
Many  people   have    no    conception   of  the   havoc 
wrought  by  the  plague  in  England  during  the  Middle 
Ages  and'  down  till  1666.      The  great  outburst  of 
this  pestilence  in  that  year  so  stamped  itself   on 
men's  minds  that  all  previous  ravages  are  forgotten. 
We  can  only  say  in  conclusion  that  this  book  is 
brightly  written,  and  ought  to  prove  useful  and 
entertaining  to  whoever  reads  it. 

The  Saga-Book  of  the  Viking  Club.  Vol.  II.  Part  I. 

(Nutt.) 

THE  papers  in  the  present  issue  are  of  various 
degrees  of  interest,  but  all  are  well  worth  attention. 
We  do  not  know  how  continental  Scandinavians 
may  class  them,  but  to  us  who  are  of  mixed  blood, 
with  a  copious  blend  of  Norwegian,  as  we  believe, 
mixed  with  that  of  Angle,  Saxon,  Celt,  and  the 
nameless  races  beyond,  it  appears  that  Miss  A. 
Goodrich-Freer's  essay  on  'The  Norsemen  in  the 
Hebrides'  is  by  far  the  most  important.  Though 
tourists  visit  the  islands,  very  few  of  them  remain 
long  enough  to  understand  the  place  or  the  people, 
and  as  a  consequence  they  bring  but  a  scant  supply 
of  knowledge  away  with  them  when  they  turn  their 
faces  southward.  Miss  Goodrich-Freer  knows  the 
Hebrides  well,  and  her  linguistic  attainments 
render  what  she  says  of  far  more  value  than  any 
number  of  those  clever  guesses  with  which  incom- 
petent people  are  often  so  inordinately  self- 
satisfied. 

The  reports  of  the  meetings  are  too  much  con- 
densed, but  contain  several  things  worthy  of 
attention.  For  instance,  we  may  mention  that  Mr. 
W.  G.  Collingwood  has  dwelt  on  a  truth  which 
many  of  us  forget,  namely,  that  "it  was  Gray  who 
first  roused  the  interest  of  people  in  this  country  in 
Northern  literature."  Few  people  in  these  days 
know  much  of  Gray  beyond  the  '  Elegy,'  but  his 
Norse  translations,  which  he  called  'The  Fatal 
Sisters'  and  'The  Descent  of  Odin,'  though  bearing 
the  impress  of  the  time  at  which  they  were  written, 
are  not  only  noble  English  verse,  but  have  retained 
some  of  the  spirit  of  their  originals. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  F.  T.  N orris  when  he  enters 
a  protest  against  the  notion  that  the  Norse  place- 
names  in  Wales  were  due  to  the  Normans,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  our  forefathers  ere  they  left 
Normandy  had  lost  their  old  speech  and  acquired 
the  language  of  those  among  whom  they  dwelt ;  but 
we  cannot  follow  him  as  to  some  of  the  equivalents 
he  finds  for  the  names  of  certain  places  in  Wales 
and  others  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames. 

'A  HISTORY  OF  THE  PARISH  OF  PRESTON,  LAN- 
CASHIRE,' from  the  able  pen  of  Col.  Fishwick,  F.S.  A., 
will  shortly  be  issued  by  subscription.  Full  infor- 


mation concerning  many  local  families,  with  pedi- 
grees in  some  cases,  will  be  given  in  what  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  well-executed  and  an  important  book. 
Intending  subscribers  should  apply  to  Col.  Fish- 
wick,  The  Heights,  Rochdale. 

MR.  THOMAS  ELLISTON,  of  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  has 
contributed  to  the  Church  Times  an  important 
letter  upon  the  restoration  of  ancient  churches. 

WE  heard  too  late  for  record  last  week  the 
news  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Walter  Hamilton,  a  not 
infrequent  contributor  to  our  columns.  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, who  was  born  in  London  in  1844  and  educated 
in  France,  was  specially  interested  in  parodies,  a 
collection  of  which,  in  six  volumes,  he  published. 
He  was  a  member  of  several  societies,  and  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Ex-Libris  Society,  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  which  he  took  much  interest.  His  '  Dated 
Book-plates '  and  his  '  French  Book-plates '  are  held 
in  much  estimation.  Their  appearance  was  duly 
noted  in  our  columns.  Mr.  Hamilton  also  wrote 
'  The  Poets  Laureate  of  England.'  That  he  was  ill 
had  been  known  to  his  friends.  His  death,  how- 
ever, which  took  place  on  the  1st  inst.,  was  not 
anticipated. 

WE  hear  with  much  regret  of  the  death,  on  the 
7th  inst.,  at  Diss  Rectory,  Norfolk,  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Robertson  Manning,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Honor- 
ary Canon  of  Norwich,  Rural  Dean  of  Redenhall, 
and  for  forty-two  years  rector  of  Diss.  Mr.  Man- 
ning, who  was  seventy-three  years  of  age,  had  been 
a  frequent  contributor  to  our  columns,  though  of 
late  his  communications  had  been  fewer  than  they 
were  some  years  ago.  Mr.  Manning  was  a  well- 
known  antiquary,  wrote  a  book  on  monumental 
brasses,  and  contributed  papers  to  many  learned 
societies. 

^txrtir^s  i0  Ctfrmjnjwfrewis. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices  :— 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  Correspond- 
ents who  repeat  queries  are  requested  to  head  the 
second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

T.  L.  HEELIS  ("The  Origin  of  Visiting  Cards").— 
See  'N.  &  Q.,'  1st  S.  iv.  133,  195,  243;  2nd  S.  ii.  514; 
8th  S.  iv.  486;  vi.  67,  116,  196,  272,  332;  viii.  158; 
ix.  172,  475 ;  x.  243. 

OLD  SUBSCRIBER  (ante,  p.  89). — Please  send  full 
name  and  address.  We  have  a  letter  for  you. 

CORRIGENDUM.— P.  71,  col.  1,  1.  35,  for  "  Edmund 
Bull"  read  Edward  Bull. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to 
"  The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries  '  "—Advertise- 
ments and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher"— 
at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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MR.  PICKWICK  AS  A  TEETOTALER. 
THE  notice  of  Mr.  George  William  Mac- 
Arthur  Reynolds  in  the  'Dictionary  of 
National  Biography '  omits  all  reference  to 
a  curious  episode  in  the  career  of  one  who, 
both  as  politician  and  novelist,  had  a  very 
strong  hold  on  the  "  masses,"  however  much 
the  "  classes  "  might  be  inclined  to  put  aside 
his  claims.  Mr.  Reynolds  was  one  of  the 
many  Chartist  leaders,  and  was  the  author 
of  the  '  Mysteries  of  London,'  the  '  Mysteries 
of  the  Court  of  London,'  and  many  novels 
and  romances,  which  were  published  in 
penny  numbers,  and  had  an  immense  sale. 
Some  of  these  stories  still  circulate  in  six- 
penny editions.  Mr.  Reynolds  passed  some 
time  in  continental  travel,  and  imbibed  a 
great  admiration  for  French  literature  and 
French  republicanism.  One  of  his  early 
books  was  a  continuation  of  '  Don  Juan,' 
another  was  a  collection  of  essays  on  the 
'  Modern  Literature  of  France ' ;  he  made 
some  excellent  versions  of  Victor  Hugo,  and 
translated  one  or  more  of  Paul  de  Kock's 
novels.  The  popularity  of  '  Pickwick '  led  to 
many  imitations,  and  one  of  these  was  *  Pick- 
wick Abroad,'  in  which  Mr.  Reynolds  carries 
the  members  of  the  famous  club  through 


various  continental  adventures.  Another, 
and  less -known,  continuation  of  Dickens's 
famous  story  came  from  the  fluent  pen  of 
Reynolds.  This  is  *  Pickwick  Married,'  which 
appeared  in  a  periodical  entitled  the  Tee- 
totaler. 

On  13  May,  1840,  Mr.  Reynolds,  after 
dining  with  some  friends  at  an  Aldersgate 
hotel,  chanced  to  enter  the  chapel  in  that 
street,  where  a  temperance  lecture  was  being 
delivered  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Donaldson.  After 
listening  for  a  time  he  challenged  the  lecturer 
to  a  public  debate.  As  the  result  of  the 
discussion  Mr.  Reynolds  signed  the  pledge  of 
total  abstinence  on  13  June,  and  on  27  June 
there  appeared  under  his  editorship  the  first 
number  of  the  Teetotaler,  a  folio  of  eight  pages, 
which  was  issued  weekly  and  sold  for  two- 
pence. It  continued  until  11  September, 
1841,  when  there  appeared  under  the  same 
editorship  the  Anti-Teetotaler,  which  claimed 
to  be  the  organ  of  the  United  Kingdom  Anti- 
Teetotal  Society,  and  soon  died  (see  Dawson 
Burns's  '  Temperance  History,'  vol.  i.  pp.  183 
and  203).  The  Anti-Teetotaler  I  have  never 
seen,  but  have  recently  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  examining  an  imperfect  set  of  the 
Teetotaler,  ending  with  22  May,  1841,  and 
lacking  the  pictorial  supplements  which 
formed  part  of  Mr.  Reynolds's  method  of 
propaganda.  The  periodical  was  conducted 
with  much  spirit  and  literary  skill.  The 
first  number  contains  the  beginning  of  a 
romance  entitled  '  The  Drunkard's  Progress,' 
by  the  editor.  The  same  hand  contributes 
'Koctes  Pickwickianse,' of  which  there  were 
five  numbers.  The  chief  part  in  the  conversa- 
tion is  taken  by  Pickwick  and  Sam,  whose 
"Wellerisms"  are  oftener  tedious  than 
amusing.  'Pickwick  Married,'  the  more 
elaborate  attempt  to  trade  on  the  reputation 
of  Dickens,  begins  in  the  number  for  23  Jan- 
uary, 1840.  Mr.  Pickwick  interferes  on  behalf 
of  a  lady  who  is  falsely  accused  of  being 
drunk  in  the  street  by  a  member  of  the  "new 
police  force,"  then  in  all  the  unpopularity  of 
an  innovation.  Mr.  Pickwick  is  arrested,  but, 
after  a  night's  imprisonment,  convinces  the 
magistrate  of  his  innocence,  and  makes  the 
acquaintance  of  the  young  lady's  family, 
proposes  to  her  in  a  ball-room,  and  is  duly 
accepted.  There  is  very  little  apparent  effort 
to  imitate  the  style  of  Dickens,  and  though 
the  old  familiar  names  of  Weller,  Snodgrass, 
and  Tupman  reappear,  these  characters 
are  seen  through  a  distinctly  Reynoldsian 
medium. 

This  treatment  of  a  great  author  is  a 
literary  outrage,  and  would  now  be  promptly 
suppressed.  A  notice  of  '  Master  Humphrey's 
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Clock'  appears  in  the  Teetotaler  of  4  July, 
1840.  "  So  long  as  Charles  Dickens  devoted 
himself  to  the  description  of  characters 
solely  humorous  and  laughable,"  observes  the 
critic, 

"he  was  unequalled;  but  the  moment  he  took  up 
his  pen  to  compose  pathos  or  sentimentality,  he 
experienced  a  most  signal  failure.  His  '  Sketches ' 
are  masterpieces  of  graphic  delineation  in  the 
humorous  strain ;  they  evince  a  depth  of  observa- 
tion which  few  of  the  many  thousands  who  daily 
circulate  through  the  myriads  of  veins  of  this 
mighty  Babylon  dare  even  pretend  to  possess,  and 
his  '  Pickwick  Papers,'  although  replete  with  con- 
tradictions and  errors  of  all  kinds,  would  alone 
confer  the  honours  of  immortality  upon  him. 
*  Nicholas  Nickleby '  was  a  sad,  disjointed,  uneven, 
badly  strung  together  kind  of  a  book  ;  but '  Oliver 
Twist,'  again,  is  a  most  decided  failure— at  least  in 
a  literary  point  of  view,  for,  as  far  as  it  regards  a 
commercial  one,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the 
great  popularity  of  the  name  of  '  Boz '  would  procure 
a  sale  for  a  new  edition  of  '  Jack  the  Giant  Killer.' 
The  plan  upon  which  '  Master  Humphrey's  Clock ' 
is  built  is  bad,  and  the  mere  fact  of  introducing 
Mr.  Pickwick  and  the  Wellers  once  more  into  a 
tale  manifests  a  barrenness  of  imagination,  or  else 
a  claptrap  view,  which  really  surprises  us.  '  Boz '  is 
decidedly  capable  of  better  things  than  the  samples 
we  have  now  before  us  ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  a 
mind  which  seemed  but  a  year  or  two  ago  to  be 
literally  overflowing  with  imaginative  powers  and 
humorous  conceptions,  should  have  suddenly 
become  impoverished  to  the  extent  which  is 
indicated  by  the  hebdomadal  contents  of  '  Master 
Humphrey's  Clock.'" 

The  humour  of  this  adverse  criticism  does 
not  become  fully  evident  until  we  remember 
that  it  was  written  by  a  man  who  traded  on 
the  popularity  of  Dickens  in  order  to  sell  his 
own  inferior  wares— by  the  author  not  only 
of  'Pickwick  Abroad,'  but  of  'Master 
Timothy's  Bookcase,'  an  imitation  of  the 
work  here  so  severely  handled  by  "Boz's" 
servile  follower.  But  "  truth  must  come  out 
some  day  or  another,  vich  wos  the  remark 
made  by  the  pieman  when  he  wos  detected 
in  having  cut  up  his  domestic  cat  to  make 
pork  sassages  of,"  as  (Reynolds's)  Sam  Weller 
observes,  and  Dickens  himself  recognized  that 
the  machinery  of  '  Master  Humphrey's  Clock ' 
did  not  work  well,  and  it  soon  stopped. 

Thackeray,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of 
the  Manchester  Free  Library,  poked  good- 
natured  fun  at  Reynolds's  'Mysteries.' 
Some  of  his  writings  certainly  lend  them- 
selves to  ridicule ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to 
underrate  his  ability.  His  plots,  which  are 
often  elaborate,  are  very  cleverly  constructed, 
and  if  there  is  no  great  distinction  in  the 
style,  the  reader's  interest  is  maintained  by 
a  constant  succession  of  striking  incidents. 
Reynolds  was  far  from  being  a  genius,  but  he 
was  certainly  a  man  of  ready  and  inexhaus- 


tible talent.  But  even  genius,  to  which  much 
can  be  forgiven,  would  not  excuse  the 
manner  in  which  Reynolds  traded  on  the 
reputation  of  Charles  Dickens. 

WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 
Moss  Side,  Manchester. 


LITERARY  PARALLELS. 

1.  "Now,  my  dear,  if  I  may  not  have  the  blessing 
of  kissing  your  sweet  lips,  I  beg  I  may  have  the 
happiness   of  kissing  your  fair  hand,  with  a  few 
lines  from  your  dear  self,  presented  by  whom  you 
please  or  think  fit."— From  James  Hirst's  letter  to 
his  sweetheart  Betty,   in    the   Spectator,    No.   71 
(Steele's). 

w/zoi,  6V  OVK  Ire/eel/  jji  d  /xciTr;p  /Jpay^c'  e'^oi/ra, 
tos     KareSvv    irori    TIV,     KOI    TO.V    ^epa    revs 

€<£tAacra, 
a.1  firj  TO  (TTOfJia  \f)<s. 

Polyphemus  to  Galatea  :  Theocritus, 

Idyll  xi.  54-6. 

If  the  above-quoted  letter  bad  been  writteL 
by  Steele  himself  there  would  be  nothing 
extraordinary  in  this  parallel ;  but  the  letter, 
I  understand,  was  bond  fide  written  by  James 
Hirst,  who  was  servant  to  the  Hon.  Edward 
Wortley.  That  a  footman  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  (or  indeed  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria)  should  unconsciously  have 
quoted  Theocritus  almost  word  for  word,  is 
both  very  remarkable  and  very  interesting. 

2.  Another  interesting  parallel  is  found  in 
the  same  Idyll :    compare  lines   34-42  with 
Durnbiedikes's  earnest  but  vain  endeavours 
to  "come  over"  Jeanie  Deans  by  showing  her 
his    gold,   jewels,   &c.  :    "  O    Jeanie   woman, 
ye  haena  lookit — ye  haena  seen  the  half  o' 
the  gear,"  &c.  ('The  Heart  of  Midlothian,' 
chap.  xxvi.). 

Before  leaving  this  beautiful  Idyll  I  may 


eighth  Eclogue,  the  '  Pharmaceutria,'  which 
are  adapted  from  lines  25 et  seqq.  of  Theocritus's 
eleventh  Idyll,  are  "  the  finest  in  the  Latin 
language."  Truly  the  imitations  of  a  poet 
like  Virgil  are  better  than  the  originalities  of 
many  poets  ! 

3.  And  then  had  taken  me  some  mountain  girl, 
Beaten  with  winds,  chaste  as  the  hardened  rocks 
Whereon  she  dwells  ;  that  might  have  strewed  my 

bed 
With  leaves,  and  reeds,  and  with  the  skins   of 

beasts, 

Our  neighbours ;  and  have  borne  at  her  big  breasts 
My  large  coarse  issue  ! 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  '  Philaster,'  IV.  ii. 
There  the  passions  cramped  no  longer  shall  have 

scope  and  breathing-space  ; 
I  will  take  some  savage  woman,  she  shall  rear  my 

dusky  race.         Tennyson,  'Locksley  Hall.' 
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4.  But  they  [the  gods]  smile,  they  find  a  music 

centred  in  a  doleful  song 
teaming  up,  a  lamentation  and  an  ancient  tale  of 

wrong, 
Ake  a  tale  of  little  meaning  tho'  the  words  are 

strong.  Tennyson,  '  The  Lotos- Eaters.' 

Dans  I'Olympe,  ou  le  cri  du  monde  arrive  chant, 
Ou  1'etourdissement  conseille  Tincl^mence, 
On  rit. 

Victor  Hugo,  '  La  Le'gende  des  Siecles,' 
'  Le  Titan,'  iii. 

5.  Thy  ditties  will  she  freely  praise, 

And  pay  thy  pains  with  courtly  phrase  ; 
In  a  rough  path  will  oft  command- 
Accept  at  least— thy  friendly  hand  ; 
I      His  she  avoids,  or,  urged  and  prayed, 
Unwilling  takes  his  proffered  aid, 
While  conscious  passion  plainly  speaks 
In  downcast  look  and  blushing  cheeks. 
Scott,  '  Rokeby,'  canto  ii.  stanza  xxx. 
The  girl 

Seemed  kinder  unto  Philip  than  to  him  ; 
But  she  loved  Enoch. 

Tennyson,  'Enoch  Arden.' 

Compare  also  Fadette  and  the  "bessons," 
Landry  and  Sylvinet : — 

"  Elle  etait  sans  gene  avec  lui  [Sylvinet],  et  quel- 
qu'un  qui  ne  s'y  connaitrait  pas  aurait  juge"  que 
c'etait  celui  des  bessons  qu'elle  preferait." — George 
Sand,  '  La  Petite  Fadette,'  chap.  xi. 

6.  "  De  temps  en  temps  une  note  triste  passe  et 
roule  dans  le  ciel  comme  un  ronflement  de  conque 
marine.  C'est  le  butor  qui  plonge  au  fond  de  1'eau 
son  bee  immense  d'oiseau-pecheur  et  souffle."  — 
Alphonse  Daudet,  'Lettres  de  mon  Moulin,'  'En 
Camargue.' 

Does  not  this  remind  us  of  Scott's  beauti- 
ful lines  in  '  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,'  canto  i. 
stanza  xxxi.  (Ellen's  Song)  1 — 

Yet  the  lark's  shrill  fife  may  come 
At  the  daybreak  from  the  fallow, 
And  the  bittern  sound  his  drum, 
Booming  from  the  sedgy  shallow. 

JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 
Ropley,  Alresford,  Hants. 


INSCRIPTIONS  IN  THE  MILITARY  CEMETERY 
OF  EVE  LEARY,  BRITISH  GUIANA.  —  During 
the  first  half  of  the  present  century  British 
Guiana  was  garrisoned  by  British  troops. 
Detachments  were  stationed  at  Georgetown, 
New  Amsterdam,  Fort  Wellington,  and  Aber- 
deen in  Essequibo.  After  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  1838  all  the  detachments  were 
Avithdrawn,  except  the  one  at  Eve  Leary 
barracks  in  Georgetown.  The  mortality 
amongst  these  troops,  crowded  together  in 
insanitary  quarters,  was  very  great,  until  a 
peculiarly  fatal  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  in 
1856  compelled  the  War  Office  to  withdraw 
all  white  troops  from  the  colony,  which  was 
afterwards  garrisoned  by  West  Indian 
regiments. 

There  are  several  soldiers'  burial-grounds 


dotted  about  the  colony,  but  neglect  and 
climatic  influences  have  almost  obliterated 
all  mementoes  of  the  dead.  The  old  military 
cemetery  at  Eve  Leary  had  long  been 
abandoned  and  its  site  almost  forgotten, 
until  it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Kirke,  Sheriff 
of  Demerara,  who  represented  its  shameful 
condition  to  Lord  Gormanston,  Governor  of 
the  colony,  himself  an  old  soldier,  who  at 
once  ordered  it  to  be  enclosed  with  a  decent 
paling,  and  placed  it  in  charge  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  who 
levelled  the  ground  and  planted  it  with 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs. 

Most  of  the  graves  are  undistinguished  by 
any  tablet  or  headstone.  These,  being  mostly 
made  of  wood,  have  long  ago  succumbed  to 
the  damp  tropical  heat  and  the  attacks  of 
ants,  or  have  been  carried  away  for  firewood. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  the  decipher- 
able ones  left,  and  as  they  will  soon  disappear 
it  is  as  well  that  they  should  be  enshrined  in 
*N.  &Q.' 

The  officers  had  a  separate  burial-place, 
which  has  been  kept  in  better  order. 

L*  Colonel 

ALEXR  MILNE 

XIX  Regiment 

Died  5th  Novr  1827 

Aged  46  years 

Sacred 
To  the  Memory 

of 

THUS.  MOFFEE 

Serg*  49th  Regiment 

Who  departed  this  life 

On  the  9th  of  April  1859 

Aged  32  years 

Requies  Cat  +  in  pace 

Who  is  sincerely  regretted  by  the 

Non-Comd.  Officers  and  Pts 

of  the  Reg* 

I.H.S. 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 

Pk  I.  HUGHES 

Late  of  the  XIX  Reg* 

Who  departed  this  life 

On  the  10th  of  Augst  1846 

Aged  27  years 
This  board  was  erected  by  his 

Affectionate  Comrades  as  a 
token  of  respect  to  his  memory. 

I.H.S. 

Sacred 

To  the  Memory  of 

ANASTASIE  BUCKLEY 

Who  departed  this  life  on 

the  17th  of  July  1844 

Aged  40  Years 

She  was  lamented  by  all  that 
Knew  her,  she  was  charitable 
And  a  mother  to  the  motherless, 
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Sacred 
To  the  memory  of 

THOS  STANLEY 

late  acting  Colynnel  of  the 

69th  Regiment  who  departed  this 

life  April  1835.    Aged  27  years 

Sacred 

To  the  memory  of 

ELIZABETH  MADDEN 

Relict  of  the  late  Corporal  JOHN 

MADDEN,  86th  Regiment 

who  departed  this  life  18th 

August  1831.    Aged  32  years 

Erected  by  Corprl  PATRICK  MADDEN 

Sacred 
To  the  memory  of  JOSEPH  JONES 

of  the  47th  Regiment 
who  departed  this  life  on  the  30th 

May  Anno  Domini  1842 
As  man  throughout  for  shelter  sought 
In  vain  from  place  to  place  did  roam 
Until  from  heaven  he  was  taught 
To  plan  to  build  to  fix  his  home. 

OXON. 

THE  'GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE.'  —  Many 
have  been  the  laudatory  comments  on  the 
thousandth  number  of  Blackwood's,  but  I 
have  been  sorry  to  observe  that  there  was  no 
reference  whatever  to  an  older  friend,  viz., 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  What  was  the 
reason  for  the  neglect?  Perhaps  a  few 
remarks  about  the  magazine  will  not  now  be 
uninteresting. 

Edward  Cave,  to  whom  the  literary  world 
is  much  indebted,  was  born  at  Newton, 
Warwickshire,  on  27  February,  1691. 
Educated  at  Kugby  School,  he  came  to 
London,  and  apprenticed  himself  to  a 
printer.  Having  contrived  by  multifarious 
work  to  save  money  sufficient  to  start  a 
small  printing  office  in  the  hall  over 
St.  John's  Gate,  Clerkenwell,  he  realized  the 
project  he  had  long  entertained  by  establish- 
ing the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  The  first 
number  appeared  in  January,  1731,  and  it 
immediately  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
public.  As  the  magazine  became  a  great 
success  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  state  that 
to  Edward  Cave  (under  the  pseudonym  oi 
Sylvanus  Urban)  alone  must  be  concedec 
the  honour  of  having  been  the  originator  oi 
this  form  of  literature.  Consideration  for 
the  space  of  'N.  &  Q.'  precludes  me  from 
enumerating  the  names  of  the  persons  whc 
wrote  and  toiled  for  Sylvanus  Urban,  bui 
it  is  only  right  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  illustrious  Samuel  Johnson  was  for 
some  time  editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Maga 
zine,  to  which  his  essays  added  dignity  anc 
lustre.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  t 
mention  that  a  woodcut  of  St.  John's  Gate 
has  appeared  on  the  cover  of  each  number— 


rom  No.  1  to  No.  2018  (issued  for  February, 
899).  January,  1731,  to  February,  1899,  or 
or  the  long  period  of  168  years.  Johnson, 
ixcited  no  doubt  by  his  remembrance  of 
lie  once  magnificent  priory  of  the  heroic 
mights  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
uppressed  at  the  Dissolution,  remarked  when 
le  first  saw  St.  John's  Gate  that  he  "  beheld 
t  with  reverence."  Cave  died  at  the  old  gate- 
louse  on  17  January,  1754  ;  and  one  of  his 
ast  acts  was  to  press  fondly  the  hand  of  his 
great  friend,  the  main  prop  and  stay  of  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine — Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 
Johnson  always  spoke  of  Cave  with  affection, 
and  wrote  his  life,  in  1754,  in  complimentary 
terms. 

Urban,  whom  neither  toil  profound 
Fatigues,  nor  calumnies  o'erthrow  ; 
The  wreath  thy  learned  brows  around 
Still  grows,  and  will  for  ever  grow. 

HENKY  GERALD  HOPE. 
Clapham,  S.W. 

MONTAIGNE  AND  EAST  ANGLIA.  —  In 
'  Pantagruel,'  book  iii.  cap.  24,  Rabelais 
wrote  (Sir  Thomas  Urquhart's  translation) : 

"I  have  seen  the  experience  of   it  in  a  very 
curious  gentleman  of  the  country  of  Estangourre." 
And  in  a  foot-note  Estangourre  is  explained 
as  being  put 

"corruptly  for  East- Angle  (East  England),  one  of 
the  kingdoms  in  the  heptarchy  of  England,  under 
the  Saxon  kings." 

The  notes  give  no  suggestion  as  to  who  this 
gentleman  of  East  Anglia  may  have  been, 
and  it  occurs  to  me  that  it  may  have  been 
the  father  of  Michael,  Lord  of  Montaigne. 

Rabelais  died  in  1553,  cet.  seventy,  arid 
Montaigne's  father  died  about  1569.  The 
two  men,  therefore,  were  contemporaries,  and 
in  the  comparatively  small  world  of  the 
Paris  of  that  time  they  can  hardly  have 
failed  to  be  more  or  less  acquainted  with 
each  other. 

Montaigne  (the  younger)  was  about  twenty 
years  of  age  when  Rabelais  died,  and  about 
thirty-six  years  of  age  when  his  father  died. 
And  not  long  after  his  father's  death  he 
wrote  thus  (Florio's  translation)  in  book  ii. 
cap.  16  of  the  '  Essays '  :— 

"And  my  ancestors  have  here-to-fore  been  sur- 
named  Higham  or  Eyquem,  a  surname  which  also 
belongs  to  a  house  well  known  in  England." 
And  a  connexion  between  the  family  of 
Higham  or  Hygham  and  East  Anglia  is 
established  by  the  following  references  to 
the  name  in  the  Paston  Letters  : — 

Letter  from  Sir  John  Fastolfe,  15  Oct., 
1450  :— 

"And  as  for  Hygham  Place  to  be  sold,  as  ye 
avysen  me  to  bye  it ", 
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Letter  from  an  agent  of  Fastolfe's,  circa 
]  156 :— 

yff  a  lettre  were  devysed yn  my  maister 

i  ame  or  youres  to  Thomas  Hygham,  one  of  the 
j  istices  of  pease  in  Suffolk " 

Montaigne's  knowledge  of  his  English 
ncestry  would  naturally  have  been  obtained 
from  his  father,  who,  as  he  knew  the 
"'English  form  of  the  name  and  the  family 
ihat  bore  it  in  England,  would  probably 
know  also  the  part  of  the  country  (Suffolk  in 
!3ast  Anglia)  where  the  family  was  located. 
And  if  he  told  these  things^  to  his  son,  he 
may,  like  other  people  with  genealogical 
tastes,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  speaking 
of  them  to  friends  and  acquaintances,  and 
among  these  (according  to  my  hypothesis)  to 
his  friend  Rabelais. 

And  hence  Rabelais,  when  introducing  his 
friend  into  his  book,  and  casting  about  for 
an  appropriate  designation  for  him,  may 
have  been  led  to  describe  his  "  gentleman  " 
as  being  "of  the  country  of  East  Anglia." 
That  the  elder  Montaigne  was  emphatically 
a  "curious"  gentleman  may  be  concluded 
from  the  curious  (one  is  tempted  to  say  the 
Pantagruelian)  system  that  he  devised  for 
the  education  of  his  son.  C.  J.  I. 

"SiR"  AS  A  PREFIX.— The  prefix  of  "Sir" 
was  formerly  given  to  graduates  of  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  who  had  taken  the  degree  of 
B.A.,  while  that  of  "Mr."  (Magister)  was 
applied  to  those  of  higher  degree  —  a  fact 
which,  though  somewhat  startling,  is  never- 
theless fairly  well  known.  It  is,  however, 
so  well  illustrated  by  the  following  extracts 
from  the  parish  register  of  St.  Mary  the  Less, 
Cambridge,  that  I  venture  to  submit  them 
for  insertion. 

Baptism. 

ia34,  7  Feb.  Margaret,  d.  Mr  Dr  Cozantz. 
Burials. 

1585,  25  Sep.  Mr  Thomas  Dixie,  B.D. 

1590/1,  14  March.  Mr  Hobbes,  Fellow  Commoner 
of  Pembroke  Hall. 

1595,  20  May.  Sr  Graye,  B.A.,  Scholar  of  Pem- 
broke Hall. 

1595,  14  Aug.  Mr  Wattes,  M.A.  &  Scholar  of 
Pembroke  Hall. 

1617,  18  Oct.    Mr  Thomas  Turner,  D.D. 

1618,  17  July.  Mrs  Lynne,  ux.  Mr  Dr  Lynne. 
1627,  23  May.    Sr  Cutherne,  Scholar  of  Trinity 

College. 

1642.  9  Dec.  S'Milse,  B.A. ;  South  side  of  chancel. 

G.  E.  C. 

HAYWARD.  (See  ante,  p.  72.)— That  Hay- 
ward,  a  hedge  warden,  should  be  such  a 
common  name  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  formerly  hedges  were  not,  as"  now,  per- 
manent or  quick-set,  but  were  temporary, 
renewed  every  two  years,  protecting  from  the 


cattle  that  part  of  the  common  field  which  was 
in  tillage.  When  the  field  was  restored  to  fal- 
low, the  hedge,  composed  of  loose-cut  thorns 
like  a  zareba,  was  removed,  or  rather  the 
thorns  were  shifted  to  protect  the  next  arable 
land.  These  hedges  were  not  private  pro- 
perty, but  belonged  to  the  community,  and 
the  Hay  ward  was,  therefore,  a  village  official, 
usually  remunerated  by  an  allotment  in  the 
common  field,  or  by  a  garth  called  the  Hay- 
ward's  Hamm.  ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

PRICES  IN  1734  :  DUROY.  — 

'  '  This  is  to  give  Notice  to  all  Gentlemen  and  others, 
That  they  may  have  good  Druggets,  Sagathie,  and 
Duroy  Suits  made  well  and  fashionable,  for  the 
first  size  Men  at,  3^.  10s.  a  suit,  and  the  larger  size  at 
4:1.  Cloth  Serge,  commonly  called  by  the  Name  of 
German  Serge,  suits  for  4:1.  and  4.1.  10s.  Livery 
suits  for  4.1.  and  4.1.  10s.  Coloured  and  black 
Cloth  suits  for  51.  and  51.  10s.  At  the  Two 
Golden-balls  in  great  Hart-street,  the  tipper  end 
of  Bow-street,  Covent-Garden.  Also  Horsemen's 
great  Coats  to  be  sold  ready  made  at  20s.  each, 
Morning  Gowns,  Callimanco  both  sides,  at  30s.  a 
piece,  blue  Cloak-bags  ready  made  at  16s.  each, 
blue  Rocklers  ready  made.  Superfine  black  Cloth 
at  15s.  per  Yard."—  Fog's  Weekly  Journal,  21  Sep- 


per 
tember,  1734. 


H.  H.  S. 


AN  OLD  PROVERB  CONCERNING  DOGS.—  In 
the  'Sacred  History  of  Animals,'  by  Wolf- 
gang Franzius  of  Wittenberg,  1612,  I  find 
the  following  passage  :  — 

"[CanisJ  quidem  longe  fidelius  [animal]  est  servis, 
excubat  prse  foribus,  custodit  lares,  noctu  dieque 
est  sedituus  hominis,  &  yel  furem,  yel  bestiam,  vel 
peregrinum  adesse  vociferatione  indesinente  tes- 
tatur,  unde  factum  est  proverbium,  quod  habeat 
novem  animas." 

Presumably  this  means  that  the  dog,  like  the 
harmless,  necessary  cat,  has  nine  lives. 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 
Portland,  Oregon. 

"PARLEY'S  PENNY  LIBRARY."  —  When  a 
boy,  circa  1842,  1  well  remember  the  issue  of 
this  publication,  which  appeared  in  12mo., 
either  from  the  shop  of  John  Cleave,  1,  Shoe 
Lane,  or  that  of  W.  M.  Clark,  Warwick  Lane, 
well-known  vendors  of  cheap  publications. 
It  ran  a  career  of  several  years,  and  gave 
abridged  issues  of  '  Master  Humphrey's 
Clock,'  'Ten  Thousand  a  Year,'  'Valentine 
Vox,'  and  other  popular  works  of  fiction.  It 
was  profusely  illustrated  by  very  indifferent 
woodcuts.  The  price  in  monthly  parts 
was  fourpence,  and  three  parts  formed  a 
volume.  The  type  was  exceedingly  small, 
and  even  to  young  eyes  very  trying.  I 
can  remember  that  it  was  often  supposed 
that  an  injunction  against  the  "Penny 
Library"  would  be  issued  by  the  Court  of 
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Chancery  for  pirating  many  expensive  works 
and  violating  the  law  of  copyright. 

The  other  day  I  was  reminded  of  it  from 
seeing  in  a  bookseller's  catalogue  a  copy  of 
vol.  i.  priced  at  Is.  6d.  It  was  headed 
"  Dickensiana.  Curious  and  scarce  (11841)." 
This  shows  that  it  has  gone  up  in  price.  It 
was  one  of  the  many  publications  floated 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Peter  Parley.  The 
little  periodical  extended  over  at  least  six 
volumes.  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

'  TOM  TIT  TOT.'— Mr.  Clodd,  in  his  recently 
published  work  on  this  folk-tale,  cites  many 
facts  pointing  to  the  widespread  survival 
of  the  old  superstitions  which  led  people  to 
conceal  their  names,  "  often  from  their  friends 
and  always  from  their  foes."  I  must  leave  it 
to  others  to  determine  whether  a  habit  very 
common  in  this  neighbourhood  points  in  the 
same  direction.  If  you  ask  a  person  his 
name,  the  answer  usually  is,  "  Well,  they  call 
me  so-and-so."  Before  I  became  accustomed 
to  this  formula  I  was  often  at  a  loss  when  it 
was  necessary  for  me  to  get  a  person's  name. 
If  I  replied,  "  But  is  that  your  name  ?"  the 
answer  would  still  be,  "Well,  that's  what 
they  call  me." 

Mr.  Clodd,  by  the  way,  quotes  an  old  rhyme 
in  a  slightly  different  form  from  the  one  I 
am  familiar  with  :— 

What  is  your  name  ? 

Pudding  and  tame. 

If  you  ask  me  again  I  '11  tell  you  the  same. 

We  used  to  say,  "  Pudding  and  dame" 

C.  C.  B. 
Epworth. 

["What  do  they  call  you?"  was,  half  a  century 
ago,  a  more  familiar  query  than  "What  is  your 
name?"] 

LORD  ELLENBOROUGH  ON  INDIA  AND 
EGYPT. — In  an  article  in  the  Standard  on 
Mr.  Parker's  life  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel  occurs  a 
part  of  a  letter  from  Lord  Ellenborough  to 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  in  April,  1844,  which 
shows  such  wonderful  foresight  as  to  be 
actually  prophetic  ;  and  I  think  it  is  worthy 
of  being  put  on  record  in  'N.  &  Q.' : — 

"  Speaking  of  what  he  could  do  with  forty  thou- 
sand men  and  a  good  general,  he  says :  '  Does  not 
this  excite  your  ambition  ?  It  would  be  an  operation 
of  two  years,  which  would  require  the  most  dex- 
terous political  management,  as  well  as  military, 
but  which,  well  managed,  should  give  us  the  Punjab, 
Cashmere,  and  Peshawur— that  is,  everything 
within  the  mountains  ;  and  it  should  be  terminated, 
in  order  to  secure  the  whole,  by  the  assumption  of 
the  Imperial  title  by  the  Queen.  Without  that 
there  is  nothing  secure.  We  must  give  a  national 
position  to  the  Chiefs  of  India,  who  will  all  be 
ennobled  in  their  own  opinion  by  becoming  the 


feudatories  of  the  Empire.  There  would  then  be 
something  intelligible  in  our  position  here.  As  it 
is  all  is  confusion.  I  think  that  you  will  at  once 
see  that,  supposing  this  operation  of  two  years  to 
be  successfully  completed,  we  have  under  our  foot, 
whenever  the  state  of  Europe  may  permit  us  to 
take  it,  that  country  which  has  ever  been  the 
ultimate  object  of  my  desires,  but  of  which  I 
hardly  dare  to  whisper  the  name— Egypt.  I  dread 
mutiny  more  than  war— I  dread  nothing  but  mutiny 
in  India.'" 

No  wonder  that  the  Standard  says :  "  Lord 
Ellenborough's  references  to  Egypt,  the  title 
of  Empress,  and  the  danger  of  mutiny  are 
very  remarkable."  In  a  subsequent  letter 
to  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  he  writes  : — 

"  It  is  impossible  for  any  statesman  who  carries 
his  views  forward  a  few  years  not  to  see  that  there 
must  be  eventually  a  contest  among  the  European 
Powers  for  the  possession  of  Egypt." 

Perhaps  as  remarkable  as  anything  is  the 
fact  that  it  was  Lord  Beaconsfield  who 
recommended  to  the  Queen  the  taking  the 
title  of  Empress,  and  who  secured  for  Britain 
the  greater  part  of  the  shares  in  the  Suez 
Canal.  CHARLOTTE  G.  BOGER. 

Chart  Sutton. 

THE  NAME-SYSTEM  ON  THE  GOLD  COAST. — 
It  is  usual  among  the  Ashantis  for  a  boy  to 
receive  two  names,  the  first  of  which 
generally  indicates  the  day  of  the  week  on 
which  he  was  born,  while  the  second  shows 
the  order  of  his  birth  and  his  position  in  the 
family.  Thus  Quasshi  is  given  to  boys  born 
on  a  Sunday ;  Koffi  to  a  boy  born  on  a 
Friday ;  and  if  he  is  the  ninth  child  Akon 
is  appended.  Quasshi  Annan  is  the  fourth 
child  and  born  on  a  Sunday.  If  there  are 
two  children  in  the  same  family  born  on 
Friday,  the  younger  will  be  called  Kpffi 
Kuma,  which  means  Koffi  Junior.  Twins 
have  the  word  dta  prefixed.  Thus  Ata  Kuma 
is  the  younger  of  twins.  ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

"HUCHOWN    OF    THE   AWLE    KYALE."      (See 

ante,  p.  116.)  — MR.  HEBB  asks,  "Who  was 
Huchown  of  the  Awle  Eyale  1 "  If  he  will 
consult  Henderson's  'Scottish  Vernacular 
Literature,'  recently  reviewed  in  your 
columns,  pp.  31  et  seq.,  he  will  find  full 
information.  A.  N. 

HOLY  TRINITY,  MINORIES.  (See  9th  S.  ii. 
56,  135.) — Holy  Trinity,  Minories,  is  now 
definitely  closed,  and  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  used  as  a  parish  room  or  Sunday  school 
for  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Botolph, 
Aldgate,  and  Holy  Trinity.  On  31  January, 
Dr.  Kinns  gave  a  most  interesting  account 
of  the  church,  from  its  foundation  to  the 
present  day,  to  a  small  party  of  friends. 
Those  who  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  be 
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esent,  and  are  interested  in  the  church, 
i,ve  now  the  opportunity  of  reading  Dr. 
inris's  book,  '  Six  Hundred  Years,'  which  is 
ie  result  of  years  of  careful  research,  and  is 
11  of  interest.  MATILDA  POLLARD. 

Belle  Vue,  Bengeo. 

'  SHAKSPEARE  AND  THE  FAUST  LEGEND.'— In 
;1  ie  Review  of  Reviews  for  December  (p.  563  b) 
have  just  read  the  following  : — 
"  '  Shakespeare  and  the  Faust  Legend '  is  the  title 
.  a  very  fine  study  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Redford  in  Gentle- 
an' s  for  December.     He  asks :  '  Is  not  the  key  to 
ie  whole  problem  of  the  "  Tempest,"  that  Shake- 
icare  was  under  the  influence  of  the  Faust  legend,' 
hich  Marlowe  had  used  in  his  play  of  1604? " 
Vith  regard  to  this,  I  beg  to  observe  that  in 
Sovember,  1890,1  wrote  an  article  on  'Goethe's 
Faust"    and     Shakespeare's     "Tempest,"' 
i   which    I    tried    to    show   that    the  two 
nmortal  poets  founded  their  great  dramas 
n  the  '  Faustbuch,'  which  Shakespeare  may 
or  may  not  have  known,  but  which  is    de- 
cidedly at  the  bottom  of  Marlowe's  tragedy, 
which  Shakespeare  did  know.     I  even  went 
.so  far  as  to  prove  that  the  underlying  idea  of 
Goethe's  'Faust'  and  Shakespeare's  'Tempest' 
is  practically  the  same,  at  which  we  need  not 
wonder  if  we  compare  the  times  in  which 
these  two  poets  lived.  A  revival  or  renascence 
went  on  in  the  latter  end  both  of  the  six- 
teenth and  the  eighteenth  century,  and  both 
poets  gave  their  views    of  life  in   striking 
harmony  with  each  other,  showing   by  this 
that  they  were  kindred  geniuses.     I  sent  a 
copy  of  this  article  to  *  N.  &  Q.'  at  the  time, 
and   the  paper  was  duly  acknowledged   in 
your  columns.  K.  TEN  BRUGGENCATE. 

Leeuwarden,  Holland. 

[See  7th  S.  xi.  120.] 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  infor- 
mation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  the  answers  may  be  addressed  to 
them  direct. 

NAPOLEONIC  BROADSIDE. — I  should  be  glad 
if  any  correspondent  could  give  me  informa- 
tion about  a  broadside  which  I  came  across 
the  other  day.  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  it  is  of  any  value  or  rarity.  At  the 
top  of  the  sheet  is  a  portrait  of  Napoleon  I., 
and  below  is  the  following  statement : — 

"Napoleon,  the  First,  and  Last,  by  the  Wrath  of 
Heaven,  Emperor  of  the  Jacobins.  Protector  of  the 
Confederation  of  Rogues,  Mediator  of  the  Hellish 
League,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Horror, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Legions  of  Skeletons 
left  at  Moscow,  Smolensk,  Leipsig,  &c.  Head 


Runner  of  Runaways,  Mock  High -Priest  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  Mock  Prophet  of  Mussulmen,  Mock 
Pillar  of  the  Christian  Faith,  Inventor  of  the 
Syrian  Method  of  disposing  of  his  own  Sick  by 
sleeping  Draughts,  or  of  captured  Enemies  by  the 
Bayonet ;  First  Grave  -  Digger  for  burying  alive  ; 
Chief  Gaoler  of  the  Holy  Father  and  of  the  King 
of  Spain,  Destroyer  of  Crowns,  and  Manufacturer 
of  Counts,  Dukes,  Princes,  and  Kings  ;  Chief  Dou- 
anier  of  the  Continental  System,  Head  Butcher  of 
the  Parisian  and  Toulonese  Massacres,  Murderer  of 
Hoffer,  Palm,  Wright,  nay,  of  his  own  Prince  the 
noble  and  virtuous  Duke  of  Enghien,  and  of  a  thou- 
sand others ;  Kidnapper  of  Ambassadors,  High- 
Admiral  of  the  Invasion  Praams,  Cup-Bearer  of 
the  Jaffa  Poison,  Arch-Chancellor  of  Waste-Paper 
Treaties,  Arch-Treasurer  of  the  Plunder  of  the 
World,  the  sanguinary  Coxcomb,  Assassin,  and 

Incendiary to 

Make  Peace  With  ! ! ! 

"  This  Hieroglyphic  Portrait  of  the  Destroyer  is 
faithfully  copied  from  a  German  Print,  with  the 
Parody  of  his  assumed  Titles.  The  Hat  of  the 
Destroyer  represents  a  discomfited  French  Eagle, 
maimed  and  crouching,  after  his  conflict  with  the 
Eagles  of  the  North.  His  Visage  is  composed  of 
the  Carcases  of  the  Victims  of  his  Folly  and  Ambi- 
tion who  perished  on  the  Plains  of  Russia  and 
Saxony.  His  Throat  is  encircled  with  the  Red  Sea, 
in  allusion  to  his  drowned  Hosts.  His  Epaulette 
is  a  Hand,  leading  the  Rhenish  Confederation,  under 
the  flimsy  Symbol  of  a  Cobweb.  The  Spider  is  an 
Emblem  of  the  Vigilance  of  the  Allies,  who  have 
inflicted  upon  that  Hand  a  deadly  Sting  ! 

"Published  at  R.  Ackermann's,  101,  Strand, 
London." 

C.  V.  COLLIER. 

Great  Ay  ton,  R.S.O.,  Yorks. 

HEYLIN. — Who  is  the  author  alluded  to  in 
the  following  :  "  Heylin,  in  his  Geography  on 
Ysland,  declares,"  &c.  1  Full  title,  date  of  the 
work,  dates  of  author's  birth  and  death,  with 
any  other  particulars,  are  desired. 

JOHN  WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick. 

[Consult  Wood's  ' Athen.  Oxon.'  and  'Diet.  Nat. 
Biog.'  Peter  Heylin,  or  Heylyn,  lived  1600-62.  We 
could  not  within  reasonable  space  give  the  par- 
ticulars you  ask.] 

WELLINGTON  AND  GRASSINL—  I  beg  to  be 
permitted  to  inquire  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  if  there  is 
in  reality  any  corroborative  evidence  of  the 
following  assertion  culled  from  '  Napoleon 
and  the  Fair  Sex,'  by  Frederic  Massoii 
(London,  Heinemann,  1894).  _  Keferring  to 
the  beautiful  singer  Grassini,  it  is  stated  at 
p.  109  that 

"all  the  Emperor's  favours  failed  to  compel  her 
gratitude.  After  the  fall  of  the  Empire  she  con- 
sented to  sing  for  Wellington,  and  her  complaisance 
did  not  end  there.  She  was  addicted  to  gambling, 
and  may  have  been  in  want  of  money.  Or  it  may 
be  that  she  was  moved  in  her  passion  for  attracting 
the  notice  of  famous  men,  and  attaching  herself  to 
them.  The  Duke  had  a  curious  fancy  for  Napoleon's 
leavings  [the  italics  are  mine].  He  wished  to  have 
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his  portrait  painted  by  David,  who  declined,  on 

Sounds  that  he  painted  only  historical  pictures, 
e  had  better  luck  with  Grassini,  who,  at  forty- 
two,  became  his  diva  and  his  mistress.      But  the 
cricket  is  a  proverbially  irresponsible  creature." 

The  poet's  estimation  of  the  reputation  of 
the  conqueror  of  the  great  Napoleon  and  the 
best  of  ules  Marechaux  et  les  Generaux  de 
la  France  "  may  be  quoted  in  connexion  with 
the  subject  in  question  : — 
Oh,  Wellington  1  (or  Villainton— for  Fame 

Sounds  the  heroic  syllables  both  ways  ; 
France  could  not  even  conquer  your  great  name, 

But  punn'd  it  down  to  this  facetious  phrase — 
Beating  or  beaten  she  will  laugh  the  same), 

You  have  obtain'd  great  pensions  and  much  praise : 
Glory  like  yours  should  any  dare  gainsay, 
Humanity  would  rise,  and  thunder,  "  Nay  ! " 

It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  Father 
Prout's  beloved  songster  of  France,  Jean 
Pierre  Beranger,  also  made  use  of  the  word 
Villainton : — 

Faut  qu'  lord  Villainton  ait  tout  pris, 
N'y  a  plus  d'argent  dans  c'  gueux  de  Paris. 

HENRY  GERALD  HOPE. 
Clapham,  S.W. 

EWER  :  THURLOE. — In  his  will  proved  at 
London,  25  February,  1651,  Col.  Ewer,  of  the 
Parliamentary  army,  styles  John  Thurloe,  to 
whom  he  left  the  care  of  his  two  children, 
"  my  brother."  How  was  he  thus  related  to 
John  Thurloe  1  F.  H.  E. 

NAG'S  HEAD. — Of  what  noble  or  illustrious 
family,  if  any,  was  this  not  uncommon  inn 
sign  the  badge  or  crest  1  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

TREVIS  FAMILY. — Can  any  reader  oblige 
with  information  respecting  the  origin  of 
this  family  ?  The  name  is  spelt  in  various 
ways.  I  think  the  name  came  in  with  the 
Normans,  and  was  at  one  time  Travers, 
Trevers,  and  Trivers.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  there  was  a  family  of  Trevis  in 
Cheshire,  who  ranked  as.geritry ;  and  in  a  will 
proved  in  Ireland  in  the  same  century  the 
testatrix  is  described  as  Trevers,  Trevis,  and 
Treves.  At  Christchurch,  Hants,  is  a  branch 
known  as  Trevis,  one  of  whose  earlier  mem- 
bers claimed  an  estate  at  Ringwood,  but  died 
in  poverty.  Can  any  reader  inform  me 
whence  and  at  what  time  this  branch  went 
to  Christchurch,  as  I  do  not  find  any  records 
of  the  name  there  prior  to,  say,  1748  1  The 
family  is  doubtless  noble,  and  one  of  those 
who  "  went  under  "  after  1688. 

O.  HARRY. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  NAME  OF  LAVINIA. — I  have 
been  for  a  long  time  trying  to  discover  the 
origin  of  the  rather  uncommon  name  of 
Lavinia,  which  I  find  in  a  Somerset  family  of 


ancestors.  James  Smith,  M.P.  for  Taunton, 
who  lived  at  St.  Audries,  in  the  Quantocks, 
Somerset,  married,  in  1729,  Grace,  daughter 
of  Edward  Dyke,  of  Dulverton,  and  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Richard  Blackford,  of 
Dunster  and  Selworthy,  Master  in  Chancery, 
who  died  in  1689.  Two  of  James  Smith's 
daughters  were  named  Lavinia  :  the  first  died 
in  infancy,  the  second  married  a  Mr.  Fel- 
lowes,  ancestor  of  Lord  Ramsay.  I  believe 
that  this  pretty  name  came  from  either  the 
Dyke  or  the  Blackford  family.  If  I  could 
discover  who  bore  the  name  in  Somersetshire 
in  the  seventeenth  century  it  might  lead  me 
to  some  intermarriages  of  my  ancestors.  I 
may  add  that  the  name  Lavinia  is  still  kept 
up  by  some  of  my  relations ;  Bingham,  Earl 
of  Lucan ;  Earl  Spencer ;  Porter  of  Fer- 
managh, and  perhaps  others.  If  any  person 
acquainted  with  Somerset  family  history 
would  communicate  with  me  about  the 
origin  of  this  name  I  should  feel  obliged. 

DOMINICK  BROWNE. 
Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

"To  KISS  THE  HARE'S  FOOT."— In  Delpino's 
'Spanish-English  Dictionary,' under  the  word 
mesa,  you  may  read,  "Llamar  a  lino  debaxo 
de  la  mesa,  to  call  a  man  under  the  table, 
signifies  to  kiss  the  hare's  foot,  as  we  term  it." 
In  what  English  books  can  one  find  the 
expression  which  I  have  italicized  1 

PALAMEDES. 

[The  phrase,  as  equivalent  to  being  too  late  for 
anything,  is  given  in  Wright  and  Halliwell's 
'Dictionary.'] 

MAGINUS. — Can  any  of  your  readers  inform 
me  who  this  author  was,  and  what  descrip- 
tion he  gave  of  the  Orcadians  ?  The  passage 
runs :  "  [They  are]  barbarissimi,  &c.,  as 
Maginus  characterizeth  the  Orcades." 

JOHN  WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick. 

[Probably  Giovanni  Antonio  Magini,  1555-1617, 
an  Italian  mathematician  and  geographer,  friend 
and  correspondent  of  Kepler.  See  '  Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphie  G6nerale'  (Firmin  Didot).] 

BEDFONT,  MIDDLESEX. — Parish  registers  for 
1641-1668-1695  are  no  longer  in.  existence 
there.  Can  any  one  give  me  information 
as  to  their  whereabouts  1 

C.  DAVIES  SHERBORN. 

540,  King's  Road,  S.W. 

TAKING  THE  PLEDGE  ILLEGAL.  —  In  the 
Christian  World  I  came  recently  across  the 
following  paragraph.  Is  there  any  truth  in 
it,  and,  if  so,  what  is  the  law  ? — 

"There  is  an  old  law  still  existing  which  declared 
that  a  society  of  total  abstainers  which  makes 
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taking  the  pledge '  a  condition  of  admission  is  an 

legal  confederacy,  and  its  members  are  liable  to 

3ven  years'  penal  servitude,  unless  it  be  either 

i  egistered  as  a  friendly  society  or  the  pledge  be 

1  aken  on  a  form  approved  by  justices  of  the  peace," 

D.  M.  R. 

NORTH-COUNTRY  VERSE  WANTED. — 

A  dree  neet,  a  dree  neet,  for  th' squire  te  pass  away, 
.  i  dree  neet,  a  dree  neet,  but  a  ganning  sowl  can't 
stay. 

Where  can  I  obtain  the  remainder  of  the 
;ibove  North-Country  rhyme1?  W.  C. 

WILLIAM  CORNWALLIS  was  elected  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  from  Westminster  School, 
in  1597.  I  should  be  glad  to  receive  any 
particulars  relating  to  him.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

KOBERT  DEWHURST  was  elected  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  from  Westminster  School, 
in  1595.  Any  information  concerning  his 
parentage  and  career  would  be  of  assistance. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

SUNDIALS. —  I  should  be  grateful  for  any 
information  regarding  sundials  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland  dated  before  1580.  I  have 
searched  through  the  latest  edition  of  Mrs. 
Gatty's  book  on  the  subject  and  in  various 
other  places,  and  I  can  only  discover  six ;  but 
I  think  that  there  must  be  more.  I  want  to 
know  all  details  regarding  them. 

FLORENCE  PEACOCK. 

Dunstan  House,  Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

JOHN  WATKINS.— I  should  be  very  glad  to 
learn  the  date  of  the  death  of  John  Watkins, 
author  of  the  '  Universal  Biographical  and 
Historical  Dictionary.'  His  latest  preface  is 
dated  30  May,  1831,  and  I  cannot  trace  him 
farther.  He  was  born  in  Devonshire;  his 
earliest  publication,  an  'Essay  towards  the 
History  of  Bideford,'  appeared  in  1792 ;  and 
his  later  life  was  apparently  spent  in  London. 
E.  I.  CARLYLE. 

PARLIAMENT  CAKES.  —  It  appears  to  have 
been  at  one  time  customary  for  members  of 
Parliament,  when  attending  the  House,  to 
take  in  their  pockets  a  particular  cake  or 
gingerbread  of  a  very  attractive  kind,  no 
refreshments  being  obtainable  within  the 
precincts.  I  have  heard  elderly  people  speak 
with  regret  of  the  superiority  of  these  cakes 
to  the  ordinary  gingerbread  of  commerce, 
and  I  know  one  who  is  anxious  to  renew  this 
pleasant  acquaintance  of  youth.  Are  these 
cakes  still  to  be  purchased,  and  where  ? 

HOLCOMBE  INGLEBY. 
[See  8th  S.  x.  455;  xi.  93,  211.] 

"BEDELL  FAMILY.  —  Arthur  Bedell,  gent, 
M.P.  Lichfield,  1572-83.  Richard  Bedell,  M.P. 
for  Eye  1571,  and  for  Weymouth  1572  until 


death.  William  Bedell,  M.P.  Hythe,  1547-52. 
Any  information  respecting  these  M.P.s  will 
oblige.  The  last  was  probably  "  of  Writtle, 
Essex  "  (see  *  Vis.  Essex,'  Harl  vol.,  p.  25). 

W.  D.  PINK. 

EASTER. — Can  you  or  any  of  the  readers 
of  '  N.  &  Q.'  inform  me  when,  and  by  what 
authority,  the  celebration  of  Easter  was 
moved  back  from  Sunday  night— nox  Domi- 
nica—to Sunday  morning  at  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome?  F.  JOSEPH  SPENCER, 

Melrose,  Alameda,  Cal. 

"  THE  RABBI  LION  OP  PRAGUE."— One  of  the 
February  magazines  contains  an  account  of 
the  legends  which  have  accumulated  round 
this  historic  character  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Can  any  reader  inform  me  where 
I  may  obtain  further  particulars  about  him, 
and  also  whether  he  has  ever  been  made  the 
subject  of  fiction  in  the  shape  of  story,  play, 
or  poem,  in  English  or  otherwise  ? 

CHARLES  J.  PEARCE. 

AUTHORS  or  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — 

Coelo  tegitur  qui  non  habet  urnam.  T. 

[Lucan,  'Pharsalia,'  vii.  819.] 

Give  what  Thou  wilt,  without  Thee  we  are  poor ; 
And  with  Thee  rich,  take  what  Thou  wilt  away. 

W.  E.  L 

Where  does  the  following  occur  ?  Who  was  the 
author  ?— 

Tales  are  delectable 

Although  they  be  nought  but  fable. 

K.  P.  D.  E. 


gqrttts, 

THE  CHARTER  RELATING  TO  ST.  PETER'S, 

WOLVERHAMPTON. 
(9th  S.  ii.  46,  214  ;  iii.  70.) 
AT  the  last  reference  MR.  ANSCOMBE  claims 
that  he  has  shown  that  I,  in  supplying 
a  translation  of  this  charter  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Duignan,  "did  not  treat  a  single  one 
of  the  [chronological]  data  fundamentally, 
and  that  [I]  made  no  fewer  than  five  compu- 
tistical  mistakes."  The  latter  charge  is  some- 
what surprising,  for  the  only  chronological 
note  given  in  Mr.  Duignan 's  brochure  is  that 
the  date  996  "is  a  mistake  of  the  copyist 
for  994  ;  the  seventh  indiction  (subsequently 
thrice  given)  falling  in  that  year,  and  not  in 
996."  The  reason  for  this  note  was  that  the 
only  text  known,  that  in  the  '  Monasticon,' 
reads,  "anno...D.cccc.xcvi.  (ita  autograph., 
rescribe  tamen  xcvi.)."  I  assumed  that  the 
latter  was  a  mistake,  possibly  typographical, 
for  xciv.,  because  Archbishop  Sigeric,  who  is 
an  important  person  in  the  text,  died  in  995, 
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according  to  the  *  Chronicle,'  and  because  994 
was  the  seventh  indiction.  On  this  slender 
basis  MR.  ANSCOMBE  founds  the  sweeping 
charges  specified  above.  I  have  nowhere 
"equated  16  October,  994,  with  moon  xxii., 
and  made  two  other  mistakes  in  doing  so," 
and  I  have  nowhere  expressed  the  belief 
"that  in  994  16  October  fell  on  Sunday,"  as 
MR.  ANSCOMBE  so  definitely  charges  me  with 
doing.  For  one  thing,  I  was  not  sure  as  to 
the  date  intended  by  the  clause  "in  mense 
Octobris,  in  Dominico  die,  xvii.  kal.,  luna 
xxii."  MR.  ANSCOMBE  has  no  doubt  that  it 
means  16  October  (17  kal.  Nov.).  It  may, 
however,  possibly  mean  17  kal.  Oct.  (15  Sep- 
tember). As  I  was  unable  to  reconcile  the 
figures  with  either  of  these  dates,  I  left  them 
alone,  thinking  that  there  might  be  some 
errors  in  the  carelessly  printed  text. 

MR.  ANSCOMBE  is  the  victim  of  his  own 
ingenuity.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  any 
critical  student  will  be  able  to  accept  con- 
clusions that  have  been  reached  by  such 
processes  as  the  following. 

1.  MR.  ANSCOMBE  assumes  that  the  chancery 
official  who  is  stated   to  have  written  this 
charter  reckoned  the  era  of  the  Incarnation, 
which  he  calls  the  Passion,*  from  an  epoch 
three  years  older  than  the  usual  one,  that  of 
Dionysius  Exiguus,  the  one  exclusively  used 
in  English  diplomas  of  this  period.    There  is 
nothing  to  support  this  extraordinary  assump- 
tion beyond  "the  fact  that,  according  to  some 
chronographers,    the    Incarnation   must    be 
dated   three  years    earlier    than   Dionysius 
dated  it."    No  evidence  is  vouchsafed  that 
the  uncertainty  as  to  the  date  of  the  Saviour's 
birth  ever  affected  the  reckoning  of  the  era  of 
the  Incarnation,  t    It  is  quite  certain  that 
it  did  not  influence  the  chancery  of  ^Ethelred. 
By  this  bold  flight  MR.  ANSCOMBE  is  able  to 
reduce  the  date  from  996  to  993.     But  this 
does  not  solve  the  difficulties,  so  he  resorts  to 
another  assumption. 

2.  According  to  this,  the  erratic  scribe,  in 

*  If  this  is  so,  it  is  evident  that  "Passion "has 
been  written,  copied,  or  printed  for  "  Incarnation  " 
by  mistake.  This  explanation  is  much  too  prosaic 
for  MB.  ANSCOMBE.  So  he  tells  us  that  "others, 
it  is  generally  known,  confused  the  era  of  the 
Passion  with  the  era  of  the  Incarnation ;  conse- 
quently this  peculiarity  in  the  charter  need  not 
detain  us."  It  does  not  trouble  MR.  ANSCOMBE  that 
there  is  no  evidence  of  this  confusion  in  England, 
and  that  only  two  instances  of  it  in  foreign  diplomas 
are  known  to  the  handbooks.  Even  if  these  are  not 
mere  clerical  errors,  the  confusion  is,  as  Ideler 
remarked,  exceedingly  unusual. 

t  Prof.  Riihl  (p.  198)  has  truly  remarked  that  the 
question  whether  or  not  the  calculation  of  the  Dio- 
nysian  epoch  agrees  with  the  real  date  of  the  Incar- 
nation is  immaterial  for  technical  chronology. 


addition  to  using  an  era  specially  invented 
and  used  exclusively  on  tnis  occasion,  em- 
ployed a  special  and  unusual  method  of  calcu- 
lating the  indiction.  That  is,  instead  of  using 
the  ordinary  so-called  Pontifical  indiction  he 
employed  tne  Greek  or  the  Bedaii  indictions 
which  necessitate  a  change  of  the  indiction 
number  in  September  in  each  year,  whereas 
by  the  Pontifical  indiction  the  number  re- 
mained unchanged  throughout  the  year.  MR. 
ANSCOMBE  does  not  give  any  proof  that  either 
of  the  former  indictions  was  ever  used  in 
the  English  chancery  of  the  tenth  century. 
Kemble  believed  that  after  the  eighth  century, 
and  probably  during  and  before  it,  the  only 
indiction  used  in  England  was  the  Pontifical 
one  ('  Codex  Diplomaticus,'  i.  Ixxx).  It  is  a 
bold  thing  to  assume  the  use  of  either  of  the 
other  systems  merely  because  it  suits  MR. 
ANSCOMBE'S  convenience.  It  is  bolder  still  to 
hold,  as  he  does  when  he  says  that  my  calcu- 
lation based  upon  the  Pontifical  indiction  is 
"a  mistake  that  will  not  bear  scrutiny,"  that 
this  hypothetical  use  of  the  other  indictions 
absolutely  precludes  the  possibility  of  the 
ordinary  one  being  used  in  the  present 
case. 

3.  MR.  ANSCOMBE  next  tampers  with  the 
figures.     He  suggests  that  "luna  xxii.  is  a 
misreading  of  xxu."  He  is  fond  of  this  notion 
that  the  use  of  u  for  the  numeral  five  may  be 
misread  as  ii. ;  but  he  is  straining  the  possi- 
bility beyond  breaking  point  when  he  applies 
it  to  an  English  royal  charter  of  this  date, 
for  at  that  time  the  scribes  no  longer  used  u 
for  the  numeral.    It  is  still  more  out  of  place 
when  dealing  with  a  MS.  that  is  later  in 
date  than  the  Norman  Conquest,  as  the  lost 
original  of  this  Wolverhampton  charter  must 
have  been. 

4.  Even  this  does  not  suffice  to  explain  the 
data,  so  MR.  ANSCOMBE  suggests  that  "we 
should  emend  these  supposititious  figures  to 
xxui."     By  this    process  22  is    transmuted 
into  26! 

5.  Yet  another  hypothesis,  equally  impro- 
bable, is  required,  that  the  document  was 
witnessed  after  Vespers,  in  order  to  reconcile 
the  age  of  the  moon  with  the  calendar  day. 

The  intrinsic  improbability  of  assumption. 
No.  1  is  alone  sufficient  to  bring  down  this 
imposing  edifice  of  guesswork.  Apart  from 
this,  it  is  evident  that  the  structure  will 
collapse  if  it  can  be  shown  that  993  is  an 
impossible  date.  This  can  be  done.  There  is 
evidence  tending  to  prove  that  the  date  of 
996,  which  MR.  ANSCOMBE  thus  twists  into 
993,  did  not  exist  in  the  "autographum,"  and 
that  the  mistake  in  the  'Monasticon'  text  was 
not,  as  I  assumed  a  transposition  of  I  and  v, 
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but  the  intrusion  of  a  c  into  the  date  xvi 
the  original  date  thus  being  916  a  Passione 
not  996.*  Even  more  decisive  than  this  i 
the  fact,  already  pointed  out  by  MR.  C.  S 
TAYLOR,  that  a  charter  of  993  could  no 
possibly  be  witnessed,  as  this  is,  by  God  wine 
Bishop  of  Rochester.  We  may,  therefore 
dismiss  MR.  ANSCOMBE'S  fanciful  calculations 
even  if  the  charter  is,  as  he  holds,  genuine. 

It  is  true  that  MR.  ANSCOMBE  states  that  I 
"  believed  the  document  to  be  genuine."  A> 
I  have  never  said  so,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  this  assertion,  unless  MR.  ANSCOMBE  has 
deduced  it  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  DuignanV 
book  contains  no  statement  that  the  chartei 
is  spurious.  But  to  refrain  from  condemning  a 
text  as  a  forgery  is  logically  not  the  same  thing 
as  to  maintain  its  authenticity.  It  must  be 
evident  to  any  one  that  the  'Monasticon 
text  is  manifestly  corrupt,  unintelligible,  and 
nonsensical  in  places.  It  leaves  the  impres- 
sion that  the  transcriber  has  occasionally 
overlooked  words  and  clauses.  It  is  also  ob- 
viously a  mixture  of  two  or  more  documents, 
including  even  a  fragment  of  the  Canon  of 
the  Mass.  I  had,  therefore,  doubts  about  the 
text  at  the  time  when  I  endeavoured  to  make 
an  intelligible  English  version  of  it.  At  that 
time  my  knowledge  of  diplomatics  was  very 
slender,  and  I  had  not  access  to  the  materials 
necessary  for  its  prosecution.  I  therefore 
refrained  from  expressing  an  opinion  upon 
the  charter.  Now  I  know  that  it  is  a  clumsy 
forgery,  made  up  principally  of  an  ancient 
Papal  formulary  of  confirmation  for  a  monas- 
tery.t  The  "notarius  et  scriniarius"  of  the 
bull  before  the  forger  has  been  converted  into 
an  impossible  official  of  King  ^Ethelred.  The 
English  portion  shows  by  its  phonology  that 
it  was  written  down  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eleventh  or  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  spurious  nature  of  the  charter  is,  as  has 
been  perceived  by  so  clear-sighted  a  scholar 
as  MR.  C.  S.  TAYLOR,  the  explanation  of  the 
irreconcilable  chronological  data.  That  MR. 
ANSCOMBE  is  able  to  explain  away  the  diffi- 
culties about  these  bogus  data  is  a  proof  of 


See  the  transcript  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman's  in 
'Hist.  MSS.  Com.,  Twelfth  Report,'  Appendix  ix. 
p.  159,  which  seems  to  be  the  source  of  the  '  Monas- 
ticon '  text. 

t.The  whole  of  the  text  from  Desiderio  (for 
dexidemum]  to  scriniarii  is  derived,  with  modifica- 
tions, from  "this  formula,  which  may  be  found  in 
Liber  Diurnus  Romanorum  Pontificum '  (ed.  Sickel, 
Vienna,  1889),  p.  133,  the  oldest  Papal  formulary 
extant.  An  example  of  the  use  of  the  formula  with 
the  scriptum  clause  as  in  this  charter  may  be  found 
m  an  eleventh-century  Florentine  bull  in  Pflugk- 
Harttung's  '  Acta  Pontificum  Romanorum  Inedita ' 
(Stuttgart,  1884),  ii.  104. 


the  untrustworthy  nature  of  his  methods  of 
dealing  with  questions  of  chronology. 

W.  H.  STEVENSON. 


WORDSWORTH  (9th  S.  iii.  47). — The  line  in- 
quired for  by  LIESE  M.  SHERRING  (whether 
Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss  I  do  not  know)— 

That  earth  can  offer  to  declining  man, 

'  Michael,'  147, 

is  in  both  my  editions  of  Wordsworth's 
'Poems,'  namely,  the  six- volume  pocket  edi- 
tion, 1858,  and  the  edition,  complete  in  one 
volume,  1888.  Its  omission  from  your  corre- 
spondent's edition  would  accordingly  seem  to 
be  accidental.,  JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

The  line  italicized, 

That  earth  can  offer  to  declining  man, 
may  be  seen  in  the  edition  of  Wordsworth's 
'  Poems '  published  by  Moxon,  1847,  p.  97. 
In  the  pocket  edition  of  'Selections,'  pub- 
lished by  Kent  &  Co.,  1880,  it  is  omitted. 
See  vol.  i.  p.  120. 

C.  LAWRENCE  FORD,  B.A. 
Bath. 

The  line 

That  earth  can  offer  to  declining  man 
appears  in  the  edition  of  1836.         C.  C.  B. 

TOLLING  CHURCH  BELLS  (9th  S.  ii.  507 ;  iii. 
31).— The  bells  of  Totnes  Parish  Church  are 
rung  for  the  council  meetings,  magistrates' 
meetings,  and  on  Saturdays  for  the  market 
as  well  as  the  curfew  and  day  bells. 

A.  J.  DAVY. 

Torquay. 

REFERENCE  TO  QUOTATION  WANTED  (9th  S. 
ii.  8).— 

Their  breath  is  agitation,  and  their  life 
A  storm  whereon  they  ride. 
'Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage, 'canto  iii.  st.  xliv. 

M.  C.  H. 

ANCESTRY  OF  SIR  THOMAS  MORE  (9th  S.  ii. 
:88). — More  or  Moore  is  a  topographical  name 
ound  in  every  county,  and  it  is  not  likely 
hat  the  Chancellor,  with  a  most  penetrating 
ntellect,  would  have  been  satisfied  with  a 
utative  female  descent,  even  from  De  Ley- 
ester,  if  he  could  have  done  better.  The  John 
More,  mercer,  of  1397,  also  of  Gobions,  where 
he  Chancellor  was  born,  would  have  been 
ufficiently  known  to  Sir  John,  the  justice, 
rhom  we  find  at  Gobions  in  1510,  to  prevent 
bscu  ration  if  really  connected.  This  com- 
dnation  of  names  is  therefore  a  mere  coinci- 
ence.  Further,  it  is  probable  that  the 
nercer's  line  ended  in  females,  because  a 
Irs.  Plomer  quartered  a  coat  for  More 
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accredited  by  Burke  to  Hertfordshire.  The 
further  probability  is  that  Sir  John,  the 
justice,  assumed  a  coat  when  he  emerged 
from  obscurity,  and  that  his  son,  the  more 
eminent  Chancellor,  had  to  explain  matters 
to  the  officials  of  Heralds'  College,  who  then 
granted  a  fresh  coat ;  and  that  Sir  Thomas 
retained  them  both  (see  '  N.  &  Q.,'  4th  S.  iv. 
61).  This,  I  think,  is  a  natural  instinct  in 
any  one  so  circumstanced,  A,  HALL, 

13,  Paternoster  Row,  E.G. 

HANDS  WITHOUT  HAIR  (9th  S.  i.  328  ;  ii.  35). 
— I  am  obliged  to  your  correspondents  for 
their  letters ;  but  they  have  not  answered 
my  question.  I  asked  myself  if  the  expression 
might  refer  to  the  case  of  Jacob  and  Esau, 
but  concluded  negatively,  because  there  it 
was  the  deceiver  who  had  the  "  hands  without 
hair,"  and  fled  with  a  conscience  that  was 
good  only,  as  all  consciences  are,  in  accusing 
truly.  In  any  case,  the  first  book  of  Moses  is 
not  the  literary  source  of  the  words  in  ques- 
tion, even  if  those  who  first  used  them  had 
Jacob,  inappropriately,  in  their  minds.  The 
words  do  not  occur  in  Genesis  xxvii. 

PALAMEDES. 

MAXWELL'S  'HERODIAN'  (9th  S.  iii.  86).— 
MR.  AXON  will  find  that  part  of  his  com- 
munication has  been  anticipated  in  'N.  &  Q  ' 
8th  S.  v.  284.  W.  C.  B. 

"AN  ICE"  (9th  S.  iii.  26).— Disraeli's  'Young 
Duke'  supplies  an  instance,  of  the  date  1831 : 
>"  The  pasties,  and  the  venison,  and  the  game,  the 
pines,  and  the  peaches,  and  the  grapes,  the  cakes, 
and  the  confectionary  [(tic],  and  the  ices,  which 
proved  that  the  still-room  at  Hauteville  was  not  an 
empty  name,  were  all  most  popular."— Chap.  xiii. 
p.  104,  ed.  1853. 


Hastings. 


EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 


"T'ESQUiNTE  PAS"  (9th  S.  iii.  69).  — The 
meaning  seems  to  be  "  Don't  knock  yourself 
up."  M.  Gasc,  in  his  very  useful  'Diet,  of 
the  Fr.  and  Engl.  Languages,'  gives  esquinter 
as  a  "  popular  "  alternative  of  ereinter.  Both 
mean  properly  to  rupture  or  sprain  the  loins, 
esquinter  being  formed  from  esquine,  the  loins 
of  a  horse,  as  ereinter  from  reins,  the  loins 
without  such  restriction  of  meaning.  The 
word  is  also  in  the  dictionnaires  d'argot,  e.g., 
Loredan  Larchey  :  "  Esquintement,  '  fatigue 
extreme  ;  esquinter,  harasser,  epuiser." 

F.  ADAMS. 

M.  Gasc,  in  his  excellent  dictionaries,  ed. 
1889  and  1897,  gives  this  word  as  a  "popular" 
form  of  s1  ereinter,  to  tire  oneself  out,  to  knock 
oneself  up  ;  lit.,  to  break  or  sprain  one's  back. 
Spiers  (1869)  and  Roubaud  do  not  give  the 


word.  It  is,  however,  in  Wessely's  'Pocket 
Dictionary '  in  an  active  sense,  "  to  knock  up." 
It  is  also  in  M.  Gasc's  '  Pocket  Dictionary,' 
1889,  in  the  same  sense. 

JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

[Other  replies  to  the  same  effect  are  acknow- 
ledged,] 

CRYPTOGRAPHY  (9th  S.  ii.  52S).— Chambers 
Journal  for  1  Sept.,  1855,  and  15  March,  1856; 
Macmillaris  Magazine  for  February,  1871; 
and  Rees's  '  Cyclopsedia,'  contain  instructive 
and  interesting  articles  on  this  subject. 
'  N.  &  Q,,'  2nd  S.  v.  397,  furnishes  a  long  list 
of  English  works;  and  5th  S.  viii.  169,  312, 
the  titles  of  many  foreign  books  relating 
thereto.  I  may  also  refer  your  correspond- 
ent to  4th  S.  vii.,  viii.;  5th  S.  i.;  6th  S.  ix.,  for 
additional  information. 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

There  is  a  long  article  on  'Ciphers  and 
Cipher  -  writing '  in  Macmillaris  Magazine, 
February,  1871,  pp.  328-38.  This  contains  a 
reference  to  "the  fifties,"  because  it  ^  begins, 
"  When  the  late  Lord  Clarendon  was  in  Paris 
in  1856,"  after  which  there  is  an  anecdote  of 
an  intercepted,  but  deciphered  despatch  from 
the  Foreign  Office,  written  in  cryptography. 
ED.  MARSHALL,  F.S.A. 

ROBERT  SCOTT  GODFREY  (9th  S.  iii.  28).— He 
is  unknown  to  the  '  D.N.B.,'  but  there  is  the 
barest  mention  of  him — without  dates — in 
Redgrave's  '  Dictionary.' 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

THE  GENEALOGY  OF  LORD  CURZON  (9th  S. 
ii.  467,  531).— T.  W.  says  that  William  Penn, 
the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the  fifth 
in  descent  from  "  a  younger  son  of  the  family 
[of  Penn]  living  at  Penn."  If  T.  W.  has 
documentary  evidence  for  this  statement,  he 
will  greatly  oblige  me,  and  all  other  persons 
interested  in  the  history  of  the  Penns,  by 
giving  it,  or,  at  least,  by  definitely  referring 
to  it.  P.  S.  P.  CONNER. 

Philadelphia. 

BENEDICT  ARNOLD  (9th  S.  iii.  69).  —  The 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  July,  1801,  records 
the  death  of  Brigadier-General  Arnold  at  his 
house  in  Gloucester  Place,  on  14  June,  1801 ; 
also  that  his  remains  were  interfed  on  the 
21st  at  Brompton.  Seven  mourning  coaches 
and  four  state  carriages  formed  the  cavalcade. 
During  the  latter  part  of  last  year  I  was  in 
correspondence  with  a  lady  in  Massachusetts 
and  another  (a  relative)  in  England,  on  the 
subject  of  Arnold's  place  of  burial.  I  am  not 
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fusing  any  confidences  when  I  state  that 
his  descendants  are  still  desirous  of  ascertain- 
ing his  burial-place.  Hidden  at  first  for  fear 
of  American  insults,  it  is  now  lost  to  Ame- 
rican friendliness. 

EVERARD  HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

The  following  extract  from  the  obituary 
notices  for  14  June  in  the  Gent.  Mag.,  part  i. 
p.  580,  will  be  of  interest  to  MR.  ABBATT  : — 

("At  his  house  in  Gloucester  Place,  Brigadier- 
General  Arnold.  His  remains  were  interred  on  the 
21st  at  Brompton.  Seven  mourning  coaches  and 

ur  state  carriages  formed  the  cavalcade." 

G.  F.  B,  B. 

DEAD  FOLD  (9th  S.  iii.  68).— MR.  WARD'S 
own  explanation  of  the  thing  signified  by  this 
term,  viz.,  "the  sheltered  fold  prepared  as 
lambing  quarters  for  the  ewes,"  seems  to  give 
clearly  enough  the  meaning  of  the  term— a 
fence  impervious  to  the  cold  wind,  at  which 


it  is  stopped,  its  keenness  deadened  inside  the 
1.     This  is  often  the  meaning  of  "dead  "  in 


fold. 


composition,  as  "dead-heat,"  a  race  where 
two  horses  pass  the  winning-post  exactly 
abreast  of  one  another,  not  an  inch  between 
their  two  heads,  not  enough  to  let  a  breath  of 
wind  through.  W.  II.  TATE. 

Walpole  Vicarage,  Halesworth. 

A  wall  built  without  mortar  is  in  some 
parts  of  England  called  a  "  dead  wall."  If  the 
sheltered  folds  prepared  for  lambing  quarters 
for  ewes  are  built  in  this  way  it  might  give 
rise  to  the  expression.  JAMES  PEACOCK. 

Sunderland. 

[Ye  fall  like  small  birds  beaten  by  a  storm 
Against  a  dead  wall,  dead. 

Bailey,  'Festus,'  p.  129,  ed.  1864.] 

THE  PAPAL  BULL  AGAINST  A  COMET  (4th  S. 
iv.  437.  523  ;  v.  213  ;  9th  S.  ii.  477,  517).— I  have 
hunted  through  the  'Bullarium'at  the  British 
Museum  without  success  in  the  search  for  the 
bull  said  to  have  been  launched  against  a 
comet  by  Calixtus  III.  The  '  Bullarium,' how- 
ever, only  professes  to  contain  most  of  the 
Papal  bulls,  so  that  some  such  bull  may 
exist ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  even  in  those 
bulls  where  the  Pope  refers  to  the  Turks  (and 
on  this  subject  he  expatiates  with  much  ful- 
ness) no  reference  is  made  to  the  comet  whose 
appearance  was  supposed  to  be  connected  in 
some  mysterious  way  with  their  advance. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  all  the  authors  cited 
some  years  ago  in  'N.  &  Q.'  in  proof  of  this 
incident  were  scientific  men,  who  presumably 
did  not  go,  as  an  historian  might  have  done, 
to  the  original  authorities.  To  these  second- 
hand quotations  I  can  add  a  passage  from 


'The  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe 
(ii.  245)  by  one  Draper,  an  American  : — 

"From  his  seat,  invisible  to  it  in  Italy,  the 
sovereign  pontiff,  Calixtus  III.,  issued  his  ecclesi- 
astical i'ulminations,  but  the  comet  in  the  heavens, 
like  the  Sultan  on  the  earth,  pursued  its  course 
undeterred.  In  vain  were  all  the  bells  in  Europe 
ordered  to  be  rung  to  scare  it  away  ;  in  vain  was  it 
anathematized  ;  in  vain  were  prayers  put  up  in  all 


lesson  for  the  meditations  of  every  religious  man." 
It  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  above  pas- 
sage to  understand  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  author  would  seize  upon  an  incident  of 
this  sort,  the  delight  that  it  would  cause  him, 
and  the  diligence  with  which  he  would  em- 
bellish it,  regardless  of  accuracy.  And  of 
this  embellishment  we  have  a  proof  in  the 
statement  that  "  the  comet  in  the  heavens,  like 
the  Sultan  on  the  earth,  pursued  its  course 
undeterred."  What  happened  to  the  comet  I 
do  not  profess  to  know,  but  the  Pope  was  able 
to  assure  the  faithful  that  on  St.  Mary 
Magdalene's  Day  the  Sultan  was  defeated 
with  a  loss  of  40,000  men. 

The  incident  is  picturesque,  and  it  is  not 
desirable  that  it  should  be  disproved  out 
of  existence.  Let  us  hope  that  some  future 
contributor  will  help  us  to  assign  to  it  its  exact 
dimensions  by  pointing  out  the  source  from 
which  it  comes.  T.  P.  ARMSTRONG. 

Putney. 

MRS.  YOUNGER = JOHN  FINCH  (9th  S.  iii.  69). 
—I  cannot  give  URBAN  the  information  he 
seeks  as  regards  the  marriage  of  "Mrs." 
Younger  with  John  Finch,  brother  of  the 
seventh  Earl  of  Winchilsea,  having  myself 
sought  for  years  in  vain  for  the  same.  I  can, 
however,  give  him  a  good  many  particulars 
concerning  the  lady  if  he  care  to  put  himself 
into  communication  with  me.  Does  he  know 
that  she  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Bicknell,  were 
the  daughters  of  James  Younger  and  Mar- 
garet Keith,  married  1693-4;  that  James 
Younger  had  served  under  King  William  in 
Flanders,  and  that  his  wife  was  a  near  rela- 
tion of  Keith,  Earl  Marshal  of  Scotland  1 
E,  G.  YOUNGER,  M.D. 

19,  Mecklenburgh  Square,  W.C. 

The  Hon.  John  Finch,  fourth  son  (not  third, 
as  Collins  says)  of  Daniel,  second  Earl  of 
Nottingham  and  sixth  Earl  of  Winchilsea, 
died  on  12  February,  1763.  By  "his  wife 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of Younger,  who  died 

24  November,  1762,  he  had  a  daughter  Eliza- 
beth, wedded  on  2  June,  1757,  to  John  Mason, 
Esq.,  of  Greenwich"  (Collins's  'Peerage,' 
1812,  vol.  iii.  403).  G.  F.  R.  B. 
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CECIL  (9th  S.  ii.  168,  238,  275,  512  ;  iii.  34).— 
Ihe  suggestion  of  '  The  Norman  People '  de- 
rives the  family  and  name  from  Cicelle,  Seys- 
sel,  or  Cassel,  east  of  Bruges.  The  author 
sjives  Maurice  de  Cassel,  mentioned  (mar- 
ried ?)  on  1  August,  1008,  two  sons  :  (1)  Hugh 
de  Alest,  from  whom  came  the  Counts  of 
Kessel,  and  (2)  Richard  de  Kessel,  or  Ciselle, 
who  accompanied  Robert  Fitzhamon  to  the 
conquest  of  Glamorgan.  In  1165  Walter  de 
Alterinnis  is  in  the  'Liber  Niger.'  This  place 
in  Herefordshire  became  thus  early  the  seat 
of  the  Sitsillts  of  a  junior  branch  of  the 
Beaupre  Sitsillts.  The  first  of  the  again 
junior  Cecils,  Marquises  of  Salisbury,  &c.,  is,  I 
think,  David  of  Stamford  (died  about  1541— 
at  least,  his  will  was  proved  in  that  year). 
He  wrote  himself  Cyssel,  and  calls  "Richard 
Cyssel  my  eldest  son."  It  was  Sir  John 
Sitsill  of  Alterinnis  who  in  1333  had  a  great 
suit  with  Sir  Will.  Fakenham  as  to  his  right 
to  the  arms  he  bore.  Sir  John  proved  that 
his  ancestor  Sir  James,  Baron  of  Beaupre, 
bore  them  when  he  was  killed  at  Wallingford 
in  4  Steph.  Philip  of  Alterinnis,  died  1551, 
calls  himself  Sicelt. 

The  arras  still  borne  by  the  elder  branch  in 
Flanders,  says  'Norman  People,'  seem  clearly 
taken  from  the  Counts  of  Flanders,  i.e.,  the 
six  inescutcheons  sa.,  lion  ramp.  arg.  There- 
is  no  doubt  of  Seisillt  being  the  name  of  the 
father  of  King  Lly  welyn  (d.  1021),  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  the  Sitsillt  family  had 
anything  to  do  with  him,  despite  of  Welsh 
bardic  legend.  The  Sitsillts  of  Beaupre 
were  a  Welsh  family,  so  far  as  living  in  Gla- 
morganshire goes,  but  they  were  not  of  Celtic 
blood,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  The  Sitsillts  of 
Alterinnis  were  in  all  probability  an  offshoot, 
perhaps  settled  in  Herefordshire  on  marriage 
with  a  daughter  of  Robert  of  Ewyers— such 
a  marriage  is  handed  down. 

There  is  a  possibility  of  the  bearing  of  the 
inescutcheons  being  borrowed  from  Gwaeth- 
foed,  of  whose  stock  a  strong  clan  was  seated 
in  Glamorganshire,  but  the  'Norman  People's' 
suggestion  seems  more  probable. 

The  Monmouthshire  branch  of  the  name 
(for  one  branch  there  bore  the  name  of  Baker) 
held  some  of  their  property  there  until  quite 
recently.  I  believe  the  representative  of  the 
main  line  was  a  law  stationer  in  London  in 
1863.  THOMAS  WILLIAMS. 

Aston  Clinton. 

Having  passed  many  a  summer  in  Cecil 
county,  Maryland,  I  cannot  remember  ever 
hearing  that  fair  land's  name  pronounced 
except  in  rhyme  to  whistle.  The  county  was 
formed  in  or  about  the  year  1672,  its  name 


certainly,  and  also  its  pronunciation,  I  fancy 
coming  from  the  second  Lord  Baltimore. 

P.  S.  P.  CONNER. 
Philadelphia. 

UNWRITTEN  HISTORY  (9th  S.  iii.  82).— MR. 
GEORGE  MARSHALL  writes  that  "Finisterre 
was  a  defeat  in  every  sense."  As  a  sea  officer 
I  cannot  agree  with  him.  The  action  to  which 
this  name  is  usually  given  is  that  won  by 
Anson,  which  gave  us  "  Bosca wen's  bulldogs  " 
in  St.  James's  Square,  and  the  witticism  of 
De  Jonquiere, "  Vous  avez  vaincu  L'ln vincible, 
et  La  Gloire  vous  suit."  Two  other  actions 
frequently  referred  to  by  the  same  title, 
namely,  Hawke's  and  Calder's,  were  certainly 
not  defeats.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  last 
named,  with  fifteen  ships  opposed  to  twenty 
of  the  enemy,  two  of  the  latter  were  captured. 
JOHN  MURRAY  AYNSLEY,  Com.R.N. 

THE  ROMAN  GHETTO  (9th  S.  ii.  463  ;  iii.  90). 
— M.  Ulysse  Robert,  author  of  'Les  Signes 
d'Infamie  au  Moyen  Age,'  makes  the  follow- 
ing suggestion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Jewish 
badge: — 

"  Je  terminerai  cette  etude  sur  la  signe  des  Juifs 
en  exprimant — mais  bien  timidement,  je  1'avoue — 
1'opinion  que  la  roue  peut  etre  consideree  comme 
la  representation  d'une  piece  de  nionnaie,  allusion 
&  1'aprete  des  Juifs  pour  le  gain  pu  au  prix  de  trente 
deniers  que  Judas  recut  pour  livrer  le  Christ.  On 
pourrait  peut-etre  y  voir  une  representation  de 
rhostie,  embleme  de  la  religion  chretienne  qu'ils 
niaient,  et  qu'on  les  condamnait  a  porter  sur  les 
vetements,  puisqu'ils  ne  le  voulaient  porter  dans 
leur  coeur."— Pp.  112-3. 

Timidity  becomes  me  even  better  than  it 
did  M.  Robert,  but  I  venture  to  put  forth  the 
theory  that  a  circular  patch  was  as  appro- 
priate to  mark  the  children  of  "  the  concision" 
as  it  was  to  indicate  1  January,  the  festival 
of  the  CVrcwmcision,  on  a  clog  almanac 
figured  in  'The  Calendar  of  the  Prayer  Book 
Illustrated  '  (James  Parker  &  Co.),  pp.  xiv  and 
xvii,  from  a  specimen  preserved  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  a 
badge  worn  by  an  outcast  race  should  be  also 
prescribed  for  Saracens,  heretics,  and  other 
infamous  persons.  In  England,  in  1222  or 
1223,  the  "badge  of  sufferance"  was  a  tabula 
of  stuff,  two  fingers  wide  by  four  long,  of  a 
different  colour  from  the  garment  on  the 
breast  of  which  it  was  displayed.  Ere  long 
yellow  became  the  regulation  hue,  and  then 
again  two  bands  contrasting  with  their  back- 
ground were  accepted  as  a  sufficient  stigma. 
What  is  MR.  ST.  CLAIR  BADDELEY'S  authority 
for  saying  that  "the  custom  of  wearing  a 
round  yellow  badge  prevailed  only  during 
the  thirteenth  century"?  The  beauty  of 
yellow  was  too  great  for  it  to  be  wholly  given 
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(  /er  to  contumely,  but  it  was  certainly  ofte 
i  sed  to  indicate  disgrace.  There  was  a  tim 
i  i  France  when  traitors'  houses  were  painte 
c  i  that  tincture.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

Referring  to  ME.  ST.  CLAIR  BADDELEY'S  ver 
interesting  communication  on  this  subject,  . 
r  'quest  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  direct  hi 
a  Dtention  to  a  statement  by  Augustus  J.  C 
I  tare  at  p.  253,  vol.  i.  of  '  Walks  in  Rome 
(London,  W.  Isbister  &  Co.,  1874),  to  th 
effect  that  when  the  Jews  were  first  shu 
up  within  the  walls  of  the  Ghetto— or  Vicu 
J  udieorura,  as  it  was  called— by  the  fanatica 
Dominican  Pope  Paul  IV.,  "they  were  com 
manded  never  to  appear  outside  it,  unless  th 
men  were  in  yellow  hats,  or  the  women  wer 
in  yellow  veils."  If  this  statement,  I  beg  t 
remark,  has  foundation  in  fact,  it  therefor 
may  be  assumed  that  the  wearing  of  yellow 
hats  and  veils  was  not  compulsory  inside  th 
Ghetto.  HENRY  GERALD  HOPE. 

Clapham,  S.W. 

SIB  AMBROSE  CROWLEY  (9th  S.  iii.  90).— You 
correspondents  who  want  information  abou 
knights    who  lived  temj).  Car.  II.  to  Queen 
Anne  would   do  well   to    ascertain  whether 
what  they  seek  is  not  already  printed  in  Le 
Neve's  '  Knights '  (Had.  Soc.,  vol.  viii.).  ^  In 
that  work  is  a  good  pedigree  of  the  knigh 
above  named.  In  the  Genealogist  (First  Series 
vol.  i.  p.  148)  are  additions  thereto  and  various 
references  to  other  works  relating  to  him 
and  to  these  may  be  added  Page's  '  Suffolk 
(1847),  p.   370,   under  'Barking.'     Some  de- 
scription of  his  property  at  Greenwich  is  in 
'N.   &  Q.'  (6th  S.  xii.  191),  under  'Queen's 
House,     Greenwich,'    as    also     in     Drake's 
'Hasted's  Kent'  (Hundred  of    Blackheath), 
where  he  is  called  "  the  great,  ironmaster  of 
Newcastle."    He  himself  entered  his  pedigree 
in  1707  (at  the  College  of  Arms),  which,  how- 
ever, I  have  not  consulted.  G.  E.  C. 

Crowley  House,  which  stood  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  near  Greenwich,  was  pulled 
down  in  1855.  The  house  formed  the  subject 
of  a  query  in  2nd  S.  iii.  48.  References  to  Sir 
Ambrose  Crowley  in  the  Spectator,  Tatler,  the 
East  Anglian,  and  three  volumes  of  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  will  be  found  at  4th  S.  ii.  159, 
233.  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

There  is  a  farm  at  Axford,  in  the  parish  of 
Ramsbury,  Wilts,  which  is  evidently  the  one 
MR.  PILE  is  looking  for.  It  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Pile  family  for  many  years,  but 
now  (I  believe)  belongs  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett. 
The  house  is  of  considerable  interest,  and  con- 
tains a  chapel,  the  windows  and  roof  of  which 


are  in  good  preservation;  a  full  account  of 
this  chapel,  with  drawings,  can  be  seen  in 
Doran  Webb's '  Hundred  of  Ramsbury,'  part  i. 
If  MR.  PILE  is  collecting  information  about 
the  Pile  family  I  have  one  or  two  notes  which 
are  at  his  service,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  hear 
what  he  has  found  about  the  Berkshire 
branch— Sir  Gabriel  Pile,  who  held  the  manor 
of  Oakash,  in  the  parish  of  Chaddleworth,  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  H.  MESSENGER. 
21,  Pretoria  Avenue,  Walthamstow. 

Crowley  was  ironmonger  by  trade  and  lived 
in  Thames  Street,  London,  and  at  Greenwich, 
in  Kent.  He  served  as  one  of  the  sheriffs  of 
London  1706-7,  and  was  knighted  1  Jan., 
1706/7.  For  his  pedigree  see  Le  Neve's 
'Pedigrees  of  Knights'  (Harl.  Soc.  pub., 
vol.  viii.),  p.  495.  G.  F.  R,  B. 

LONDON  EXHIBITIONS  (9th  S.  iii.  83).— MR. 
W.  ROBERTS  may  add  to  his  very  interesting 
list  three  London  exhibitions  the  names  of 
which  occur  to  me,  and  doubtless  scores  of 
others  could  be  mentioned.  The  three  I  refer 
to  are  : — 

Don  Saltern's  Museum,  Chelsea. 

Rackstrow's  Museum,  1787. 

Rotunda,  circa  1850  (?). 

Of  the  first  of  these  I  need  say  nothing  here, 
as  its  history  has,  if  I  mistake  not,  already 
;ormed  the  subject  of  communications  in 

N.  &  Q.'  The  second,  Rackstrow's  Museum, 
seems  to  have  been  rather  popular  in  its  day. 
The  title  of  its  lengthy  catalogue  reads  as 
x>llows  : — 

"A  Descriptive  Catalogue  (giving  a  full  explana- 
,ion)  of  Rackstrow's  Museum  :  consisting  of  a  large 
and  very  valuable  Collection  of  most  curious  Anato- 
mical Figures,  with  real  Preparations  :  also  Figures 
esembling  Life  ;  with  a  great  variety  of  Natural 
and  Artificial  Curiosities.  To  be  seen  at  No.  197, 
Tleet-Street,  between  Chancery-Lane,  and  Temple- 
Jar,  London.  1797." 

n  one  portion  of   its  contents  Rackstrow's 
Museum  seems  to  have  somewhat  resembled 
)on  Saltero's,  but  it  had  also  (what  the  latter 
was,  I  think,  commendably  free  from)  a  pro- 
nounced erotic  flavour.    The  gaping  citizen 
f  1787  was  shown  at  197,  Fleet  Street,  a  few 
rare"  minerals,  some  models,  a  few  birds' 
ggs  and  the  birds  themselves,  some  auto- 
matic figures,  and  so  on  ;  but    these  were 
nly  designed  to  whet  his  appetite  for  the 
ieces    de    resistance    in    the    shape    of    ela- 
orate  models  of  the  female  pelvic  organs 
nd   so    on.     The  proprietor,    by  the  way, 
aimed   to  have    made  such   arrangements 
lat  ladies  could  visit  his  museum  without 
Tence.    I  think,  from  some  newspaper  cut- 
ings  in  my  copy  of  the  catalogue,  that  the 
museum  lasted  till  about  1808.     The  third 
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exhibition  mentioned  above,  the  Kotunda  in 
the  Blackfriars  Road,  I  remember  very  well, 
and  often  visited  it  as  a  youth.  The  building 
stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  road,  near  the 
bridge,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  find 
that  it  still  stands,  but  divided  into  tene- 
ments. It  had  been,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
the  house  where  a  famous  collection  of 
curiosities  (1  the  Leverian)  had  been  pre- 
viously lodged.  It  was  in  its  glory  about  the 
middle  of  the  century,  but  degenerated  into  a 
"penny  gaff"  of  the  lowest  sort,  the  delight 
of  the  lambs  of  Lambeth  and  the  over- sharp 
costers  of  the  New  Cut,  and  finally  expired 
"  suffocated  by  its  own  filth."  It  is  well  some- 
times, perhaps,  to  be  laudator  temporis  acti, 
but  in  nothing  has  there  been  such  an  im- 
provement as  in  the  character  of  London 
popular  entertainments.  Such  places  as  the 
Rotunda  would  now  be  summarily  suppressed. 

R.  CLAEK. 
Walthamstow. 

"TRES  TOIS  D'OR"  (9th  S.  iii.  48).— II  faut 
lire,  "Tres  Toison  d'or."  Apres  que  Felix 
Faure  eut  re§u  de  la  reine  re'gente  d'Espagne 
les  insignes  de  FOrdre  de  la  Toison  d'Or, 
certains  imbeciles  de  son  entourage  affecterent 
de  dire,  "  Cette  femme  est  tres  Toison  d'or  ; 
cette  voiture  est  tres  Toison  d'or,"  &c.,  pour 
exprimer  leur  admiration.  C'est  tout  simple- 
ment  aussi  idiot  que  le  mot  anglais  smart 
que  les  imbeciles  des  Folies  -  Bergeres  et  du 
Casino  de  Paris  ont  vainement  essaye  de 
mettre  a  la  mode.  N.  L.  H. 

Asnieres. 

LETTERS  FROM  MINISTERS  TO  THE  SOVEREIGN 
(9th  S.  iii.  66). — A  correspondent  asks,  regard- 
ing the  form  adopted  by  ministers  in  writing 
to  the  sovereign,  when  and  why  it  was 
adopted.  He  refers,  of  course,  to  tne  writer 
in  the  third  person  addressing  the  sovereign 
in  the  second.  The  "  when  "  of  the  question 
is  exemplified  by  the  address  of  the  Roman 
gladiators,  "  Ave,  Csesar  Imperator  !  Morituri 
te  salutant."  A.  J.  P. 

CHARLES  YOUNG  AND  MRS.  YOUNG  (9th  S. 
iii.  107). — These  could  not  have  been  Charles 
Mayne  Young  and  his  wife,  for  they  were  at 
Boston  as  early  as  the  autumn  of  1805,  and 
remained  in  America.  The  lady,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Foster,  died  in  New  York 
in  1831.  See  Dunlop's  'History  of  the  Ameri- 
can Theatre,'  vol.  ii.  WM.  DOUGLAS. 

125,  Helix  Road,  Brixton  Hill. 

SCANDAL  CONCERNING  WALPOLE  (9th  S.  ii 
529). — As  the  "  Historical  MSS.  Commission's 
Reports  and  Appendices  [sic] "  now  consist 
of  at  least  seventy-two  volumes — most  with 


separate  indexes — perhaps  MR.  LEADAM  will 
'condescend  to  particulars,"  as  I  believe 
they  say  in  Scots  law,  and  give  a  more  exact 
reference.  Q.  V. 

SEWARDSTONE  (9th  S.  iii.  67).  — Waltham 
Abbey,  in  the  days  before  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries,  held  three  wards, 
Sewardstone  being  one,  the  manor  being  the 
property  of  the  prior  and  monks.  It  was 
situated  in  the  forest,  but  has  long  been 
disforested,  and  is  now  known  as  Sewardstone 
Street  (sometimes  as  Road) ;  it  was,  when  I 
saw  it  some  thirty-five  years  ago,  one  long 
street  or  way,  with  fields  in  front  and  at  the 
back.  It  was  then  well  known  to  anglers, 
many  of  whom  had  here  a  house  of  call,  the 
name  of  which  has  slipped  my  memory.  It 
is  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Waltham  on  the 
road  to  Chingford,  and  three  and  a  half  miles 
from  the  station  at  that  place.  Gil  well  Park, 
an  old  hunting  seat,  standing  in  a  park  of 
seventy  acres,  was  the  property  of  Sir 
Anthony  Denny  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
and  he  erected  the  hall  there  at  that  period. 
Sir  Herewald  Wake,  of  Courteen  Hall,  North- 
amptonshire, is  now  the  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Waltham  Holy  Cross,  and  has  lands  there ; 

Eroperty  is  also  held  there  by  the  Buxton 
imily.  The  so-called  Queen  Elizabeth's 
hunting  lodge  is  not  far  from  there,  and  was 
surrounded  by  woods  years  ago,  but  is  now 
mainly  used  for  picnic  parties ;  the  traveller, 
however,  may  call  and  be  shown  a  portion  of 
the  interior.  Sewardstone  at  the  time  I 
speak  of  was  a  thriving  hamlet,  and  may 
possibly  be  so  still,  as  well  as  more  developed 
by  building.  The  acreage  of  the  manor  is 
over  three  thousand  acres.  W.  H.  BROWN. 
Chesterton,  Cambs. 

There  is  a  place  in  Essex  called  Seward- 
stone. It  is  three  miles  south  of  Waltham 
Abbey  and  a  little  north  of  High  Beech. 

ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

GLYNDYFRDWY  (9th  S.  iii.  6,  74).— I,  too, 
should  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  a  competent 
Welsh  scholar.  Meanwhile,  I  do  not  think 
D.  M.  R.'s  suggestion  a  likely  one.  I  have 
only  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  Welsh,  but 
I  think  I  may  say  that,  whether  in  combina- 
tion or  otherwise,  the  numeral  always  pre- 
cedes the  substantive.  As  for  the  termination 
dwy,  I  must  confess  that  I  took  it  as  equivalent 
to  wy,  and  I  find  it  so  explained  in  Canon 
Taylor's  '  Words  and  Places  '  (ed.  1882,  p.  137). 
I  do  not  think  dwy  can  be  the  feminine  of 
dau  in  such  river-names  as  Dwyfawr  and 
Dwyfach,  for  in  that  case  they  would  be 
meaningless.  In  the  'Gossiping  Guide  to 
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/"ales '  (p.  93)  we  are  told,  on  the  authority 
of  the  late  Canon  Williams,  that  dwy  in  th< 
name  under  discussion —du,  black,  the  ful 
Welsh  name  of  the  Dee  meaning  simply 
Blackwater.  Jenkinson's  guide,  on  the  other 
hand,  explains  the  name  as,  probably,  slowly 
moving  water,  from  the  verb  dyfian,  to  move 
slowly,  and  wy,  water.  May  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  asking  whether  there  is  any 
trustworthy  work  on  Welsh  place-names,  a 
subject  in  which  I  am  deeply  interested  ? 

0.  C.  B. 

"ASK    NO    QUESTIONS,    AN5  YOU'LL    GET  NO 

LIES  !"  (9th  S.  iii.  47.)— This  phrase  is  old,  and 
is  not  confined  to  one  part  of  the  country.  A 
century  and  a  quarter  ago  Goldsmith,  in  '  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer '  (III.  i.),  put  into  Tony 
Lumpkin's  mouth,  when  he  was  questioned 
as  to  the  casket  he  had  stolen,  "  Ask  me  no 
questions,  and  I'll  tell  you  no  fibs!"  A 
variant  which  I  have  heard  in  my  household 
is,  ''Ask  no  questions,  and  you'll  hear  no 
stories ! "  story  being  a  nursery  euphemism 
for  the  coarser  word.  F.  ADAMS. 

106A,  Albany  Road,  Camberwell. 

MR.  KATCLIFFE'S  note  discloses  a  saying 
familiar  to  my  ears.  He  has  evoked  old 
memories,  for  I  can  well  remember  the 
occasionally  administered  rebuke  in  my 
younger  days,  when  too  persistent  in  in- 
quiries, "Ask  no  questions,  and  you'll  hear 
no  stories  ! " — a  milder  form  of  the  expression, 
as  will  be  seen  from  MR.  RATCLIFFE'S 
examples.  It  was  very  good  advice,  too,  as 
I  have  long  since  found.  There  was  some- 
times added  a  further  admonition  to  the 
effect  that  "  Little  boys  should  be  seen,  and 
not  heard."  I  suppose  that  almost  everybody 
must  have  an  acquaintance  with  these  two 
expressions.  Occasionally  one  hears  the 
former  remark  made  to  those  of  maturer 
years  who  are  prone  to  inquisitiveness,  or 
who  have  a  tendency  to  mind  other  people's 
business  instead  of  their  own.  This  "poking 
one's  nose  "  into  others'  affairs  will  sometimes 
be  met  with  such  an  expression  as  MR. 
RATCLIFFE  shows.  I  notice  a  proverb  in 
Andrew  Henderson's  'Scottish  Proverbs' 
that  has  some  resemblance,  but  with  a  more 
proverbial  expression  :  "  He  that  speaks  the 
thing  he  shouldna  will  hear  the  thing  he 
wouldna."  C.  P.  HALE. 

"CAMBUSCAN  BOLD"  (9th  S.  iii.  108). — In 
speaking  of  "  the  fight  at  Finsbury,"  Morris, 
no  doubt,  had  in  his  mind  the  existing  frag- 
ment of  the  Saga  of  Finn  in  the  '  Battle  of 
Finnsburg.'  It  is  uncertain  whether  this 
precedes  or  follows  another  portion  of  the 


same  saga  as  given  in  '  Beowulf,'  and  therefore 
it  may  be  said  (as  in  the  quotation  from 
Morris's  pamphlet)  to  want  both  beginning 
and  end.  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke's  account  of 
it  in  '  English  Literature  from  the  Beginning 
to  the  Norman  Conquest,'  p.  51,  should  suffice 
for  the  modern  reader.  "Cambuscan  bold" 
is  Milton's  phrase.  Morris  seems  to  have 
quoted  from  memory  the  couplet  in  'II 
Penseroso '  which  gives  the  expression.  The 
correct  reading  is  : — 

Or  call  up  him  that  left  half  told 
The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold. 

'  II  Penseroso,'  1.  110. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Chaucer,  while 
naming  Cambynskan,  really  refers  to  Kublai 
Khan,  his  grandson,  the  famous  "Grand 
Khan  "of  Marco  Polo  (Prof.  Skeat's  'Prior- 
esses Tale,'  &c.,  Clarendon  Press).  Thus 
the  mighty  potentate  who  "  did  a  stately 
pleasure  dome  decree"  has  in  English  verse 
a  threefold  immortality,  through  the  high 
attention  given  him  by  Chaucer,  Milton,  and 
Coleridge.  THOMAS  BAYNE. 

Helensburgh,  N.B. 

OMDURMAN  (9th  S.  iii.  67).  — The  proper 
orthography  of  this  word  is  Umm-Darmdn. 
It  cannot,  of  course,  rime  with  Hermon  or 
sermon,  but  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not 
rime  with  firman,  which  is  properly  spelt  far- 
man,  as  the  vocalization  of  both  words  is 
identical.  Farmdn,  like  darwesh  (dervish),  is 
a  Persian  word  which  has  been  introduced  into 
the  language  of  the  Turkish  rulers  of  Egypt. 
The  form  of  the  name  Omdurman  indicates 
that  it  has  some  kind  of  a  history,  of  which  I 
am  ignorant.  I  am  inconveniently  away  from 
books  just  now.  W.  F.  PRIDE AUX. 

45,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

At  a  military  lecture  lately  attended  by  the 
writer  this  word  was  pronounced  with  the 
accent  on  the  third  syllable,  the  a  being  as  in 
uther.  The  lecturer  was  an  officer  in  the 
Guards.  E.  G.  CLAYTON. 

Richmond,  Surrey. 

"  PIGGIN  "  (9th  S.  ii.  85  ;  iii.  73)?— I  beg  leave 
}o  refer  your  correspondent  to  Prof.  Rhys's 

Lectures  on  Welsh  Philology.'  It  is  there 
shown  that  the  initial  p  was  always  lost  in 

eltic,  and  that  no  Welsh  word  beginning 
with  p  is  original,  except  when  the  p  repre- 
sents an  original  qu,  as  in  pump,  Lat.  quinque; 
jedwar,  Lat.  qiiatuor,  <fec.  The  word  pig,  a 
Deak,  was  doubtless  borrowed  from  English 
>r  Latin.  The  Anglo-Saxon  piic,  a  pike, 
>ccurs  as  early  as  in  the  eighth  century,  but 
s  probably  of  Latin  origin.  It  is  a  long  story, 
tnd  must  be  studied  in  the  philological  works 
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by  Rhys,  Stokes,  Brugmann,  Windisch,  and 
others.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

ROUNDS  on  RUNGS  (9th  S.  ii.  386,  430,  492, 
530  ;  iii.  75,  116). — This  argument  appears 
likely  to  drift  from  its  true  course.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  convincing  me,  nor  of  finding 
the  term  in  Chaucer  (who,  like  Burns,  may 
have  used  vulgar  words)  and  in  contemporary 
and  previous  writers,  nor  even,  it  may  be, 
of  tracing  rung  (to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
round)  up  to  the  year  "one,"  and  into  the 
mouth  of  the  most  learned  and  highest 
functionary  of  the  land  in  those  days.*  The 
sole  question  is,  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Which  word  is  a  writer  or  speaker  to 
use,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  being  considered 
either  ignorant  or  vulgar  ?  If  the  controversy 
is  to  be  decided  in  these  pages,  the  only 
evidence  to  produce  of  real  weight  is  present- 
day  authority.  Fortunately  for  those  still 
in  doubt,  the  dictionaries  supply  an  alterna- 
tive— the  rather  uncommon  word  rundle. 

J.  S.  M.  T. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (9th  S.  ii. 
69,  258,  458).— 

Said  Day  to  Night,  &c. 

The  poem  by  Emerson,  with  the  title  'A  Fable,'  is 
in  'Nightingale  Valley,'  a  collection  by  Giraldus 
(London,  Bell  &  Daldy,  1860),  p.  89.  In  this  the  line 
quoted  as 

If  I  cannot  carry  forests  on  my  shoulders 
is 

If  I  cannot  carry  forests  on  my  back. 

ED.  MARSHALL,  F.S.A. 

(9th  S.  ii.  228.) 

The  present  is  the  life  of  man. 
This  is  expressed  in  Latin  in  these  lines  :— 
Non  est,  crede  mini,  sapientis  dicere,  Vivam. 
Sera  nimis  vita  est  crastina,  vive  hodie. 

Mart.  I.  xvi.  11,  12. 
ED.  MARSHALL,  F.S.A. 

(9th  S.  ii.  339.) 
'Aei  yap  tv  TrtTrrova-iv  01  Atos  Kvftoi. 

Sophocles,  Fragm.  762,  Dindorf. 
ALEX.  LEEPER. 
(9th  S.  iii.  8.) 

My  dead  love  came  to  me  and  said. 
This  is  the  first  verse  of  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips's 
very  striking  poem  '  The  Apparition.' 

You  who  never  turned  your  back. 
A  curiously  unhappy  misquotation  from  Brown- 
ing's '  Epilogue '  ('  Asolando  ).     It  should  run  :— 


*  The  fact  stated,  that  round  is  taken  from  the 
French,  rather  adds  strength  to  my  contention.  So 
long  back  as  there  has  been  a  competition  between 
round  and  rung  it  makes  it  all  the  more  probable 
that  the  former  has  been  the  polite  term. 


One  who  never  turned  his  back  but  marched  breast 

forward, 

Never  doubted  clouds  would  break, 
Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted,  wrong 

would  triumph, 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better, 

Sleep  to  wake.  C.  C.  B. 

(9*8.  iii.  28.) 
My  ornaments  are  arms. 

See  Lockhart's  'Spanish  Ballads':  'The  Wander- 
ing Knight's  Song.'  W.  H.  PATTERSON, 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

The  Master  E.  S.  and  the  ' Ars  Moriendi  \-  a 
Chapter  in  ''the  History  of  Engraving  during  the 
Fifteenth  Century.  By  Lionel  Gust,  M.A.  (Ox- 
ford, Clarendon  Press.) 

EQUALLY  interesting  from  the  points  of  view  of 
xylography  and  bibliography,  and  not  less  valuable 
from  that  of  art,  is  the  series  of  designs  issued, 
with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Lionel  Gust,  from  the 
Clarendon  Press.  Three  sets  of  illustrations  to  the 
'  Ars  Moriendi,'  that  quaint  and  authoritative  ex- 
pression of  ecclesiastical  views  and  opinions  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  are  herein  for  the  first  time  rendered 
generally  accessible  in  accurate  facsimile,  the  exact 
size  of  the  originals.  Two  of  these  sets  are  in 
copperplate,  the  third  in  wood  engraving.  Not 
easy  is  it  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
task  accomplished.  At  the  Weigel  sale  in  Leipzig 
in  1872  the  British  Museum  acquired,  for  the  large 
sum  of  1,072^.  10s.,  exclusive  of  commission,  a  block- 
book  (of  twenty-four  pages)  of  extreme  rarity,  which 
has  been  described  as  the  'Ars  Moriendi'  (editio 
princeps,  circa  1440).  Concerning  the  illustrations 
to  this  erroneous  views  have  prevailed.  Not  until 
days  quite  recent  has  the  fact  been  established  by 
the  researches  of  Dr.  Max  Lehrs,  the  Director  of 
the  Cabinet  of  Prints  and  Drawings  in  the  Royal 
Museums  at  Dresden,  that  these  are  practically 
enlarged  copies  from  the  set  of  copperplate  engrav- 
ings by  the  Master  E.  S.  in  the  Douce  Collection, 
now  in  the  University  Galleries  in  Oxford.  The 
present  volume,  then,  consists  of  the  reproduction 
by  collotype  of  the  unique  set  of  copperplate  illus- 
trations to  the  '  Ars  Moriendi '  in  question ;  the 
all  but  unique  set  of  eleven  copperplate  engravings 
from  the  originals  of  the  Master  E.  S.,  executed  by 
the  Master  of  St.  Erasmus,  now  in  the  Print-Room 
of  the  British  Museum  ;  and  the  woodcut  illustra- 
tions executed  for  the  supposed  first  edition  of  the 
'Ars  Moriendi,'  which  have  "hitherto  only  been 
reproduced  by  inferior  processes."  A  treatise  might 
be  written  on  the  light  cast  by  these  beautifully 
executed  designs  upon  mediaeval  views  and  upon 
primitive  culture  generally.  To  those  familiar  with 
the  Douce  Collection  designs  the  task  of  explana- 
tion and  comment  is  unnecessary ;  to  those  pos- 
sessed of  no  such  knowledge  it  is,  without  the 
reproduction  of  the  illustrations,  impossible.  In  a 
short  and  eminently  serviceable  introduction  Mr. 
Gust  supplies  all  information  concerning  matters 
of  detail,  variations,  &c.,  which  the  student  can 
require.  He  does  more,  however.  He  accepts 
plenarily  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Lehrs  that  what 
we  will  call  the  Oxford  collection  is  the  editio 
princeps  of  the  '  Ars  Moriendi,'  and  that  the  illus- 
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.rations  to  the  block-book  are  little  more  than 
enlarged  copies  of  designs  belonging  to  the  earlier 
,vork  of  the  Master  E.  S.  A  history  of  copperplate 
jngraving  becomes  now  for  the  first  time  possible. 
[t  is  suggested  that  many  engravings  on  wood  or 
netal,  which,  "from  their  rude  method  of  execution, 
lave  been  attributed  to  the  infancy  of  the  art,  are 
merely  unskilful  copies  of  better  engravings,"  and 
i  question  is  raised  whether  wood  engraving  is  to  a 
jertainty  anterior  in  date  to  copper,  as  has  been 
generally  assumed.  Expert  knowledge  such  as  we 
}o  not  claim,  and  investigations  for  which  we  have 
not  leisure,  are  necessary  in  order  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  upon  the  subject,  and  the  view  has  to 
be  put  forth  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Lehrs  and 
Mr.  Gust.  Our  own  task  is  accomplished  in  in- 
troducing the  work  to  our  readers,  and  praising 
the  beauty  of  the  execution,  worthy  in  all  respects 
of  the  noble  Clarendon  Press,  of  which  scholars  and 
book-lovers  are  alike  proud. 

Manual  of  the  Hi-story  of  French  Literature.  By 
Ferdinand  Brunetiere.  Translated  by  Ralph 
Derechef.  (Fisher  Unwin.) 

A  TRANSLATION  of  this  brilliant  and  paradoxical 
work  of  M.  Ferdinand  Brunetiere,  whose  theatrical 
criticisms  a  decade  ago  repaid  attention  in  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  and  who  has  since  been  elected 
to  the  Academic,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  attrac- 
tive and  remunerative  to  English  readers.  That  it 
is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  few  hundred 
pages,  however  closely  printed,  to  give  a  complete 
and  satisfactory  account  of  a  literature  beginning 
with  chansons  de  geste,  fabliaux,  and  romans  de  la 
Table-Ronde,  and  ending  with  the  works  of  "  him 
that  did  but  yesterday  suspire,"  is  obvious.  Quite 
ample  is  the  space  for  the  purpose  of  sustain- 
ing a  theory  of  evolution  such  as  every  new 
historian  of  a  literature  is  bound  to  regard  as  a 
portion  of  his  equipment.  This  M.  Brunetiere  has 
done  with  characteristic  brightness^  in  a  work  now, 
we  believe,  first  introduced  to  English  readers. 
The  work  itself,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  is  put 
forward  as  the  "programme"  of  a  more  exhaustive 
and  detailed  '  History,'  which,  if  thoroughly  carried 
out,  may  well  occupy  a  lifetime  and  assume  ency- 
clopaedic proportions.  Its  form  is  novel,  and  not 
wholly  commendable.  While  about  half  the  page 
is  occupied  with  a  running  comment  upon  the 
literature  of  a  given  epoch  or  "literary  period," 
the  under  portion,  in  smaller  type,  supplies  infor- 
mation, ample  and  unmistakably  useful,  on  matters 
such  as  editions  and  authorities.  Why  we  pro- 
nounce this  scheme  as  carried  out  not  wholly  com- 
mendable is  because  the  upper  and  lower  portions 
do  not  always  synchronize,  if  one  may  so  speak  ; 
and  while  reading  the  text  we  have  to  turn  back- 
ward or  forward  to  seek  such  information  as  is 
supplied  in  the  form  of  comment.  There  is,  more- 
over, no  index,  such  being  held,  apparently,  need- 
less in  a  work  written  under  these  conditions. 
M.  Brunetiere  must  necessarily  be  justified  in 
substituting  literary  periods  for  centuries.  Yet 
centuries  are  convenient,  and,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, familiar  ;  and  we  like,  when  possible,  to 
conform  to  recognized  systems,  and  not  to  suppose 
that  at  our  bidding  the  world  will  forget  other 
books  in  favour  of  ours,  and  adopt  new  sequences 
or  systems.  After  all,  too,  centuries  have  a  phy- 
siognomy of  their  own.  It  was  not  for  nothing 
that  the  period  of  Erasmus  and  Rabelais  was  that 
practically  of  Martin  Luther.  With  us  the  seven- 


teenth century  is  as  distinguishable  from  the  six- 
teenth as  it  is  from  the  eighteenth,  and  the 
eighteenth  century,  dismissing  its  lurid  close,  is 
recognizable  all  the  world  over.  The  nineteenth 
century  has,  moreover,  in  England  at  least,  a 
physiognomy  which,  while  not  yet  outside  it,  we 
are  able  to  recognize.  M.  Brunetiere  would  date 
his  periods  from  literary  events,  the  appearance 
of  the  '  Lettres  Provinciates  '  and  that  of  the  '  Genie 
duChristianisme.'  The  division  is  like  another.  How 
many  people  in  France  will  that  satisfy  ?  It  will 
satisfy  none  here.  We  suppose  that  he  would  in 
England  take  the  '  Faust  '  of  Marlowe  as  marking 
the  beginning  of  a  literary  period  ;  and  in  that  case 
we  should  not  quarrel  with  him.  Most  people  would, 
however,  substitute  a  play  of  Shakspeare  for  one  of 
Marlowe.  Many  of  M.  Brunetiere's  utterances  are 
wise  as  well  as  epigrammatic.  We  think  him  at 
his  best  in  dealing  with  the  period  from  the  '  Lettres 
Persanes  '  to  the  publication  of  the  '  Encyclopedic.' 
What  he  says  concerning  Marivaux  is  good,  and 
concerning  Montesquieu  excellent.  Here  is  a  note- 
worthy phrase  about  Beranger  and  others  :  "  While 
Beranger,  for  example,  was  laboriously  rhyming 
such  songs  as  '  La  Bonne  Vieille  '  or  '  Le  Dieu  des 
Bonnes  Gens  '—masterpieces,  it  may  be,  but  master- 
pieces in  what  would  be  the  lowest  branch  of 
writing  if  the  vaudeville  did  not  exist,"  &c.  Our 
author  is  very  fond,  moreover,  of  asking  questions  : 
"Is  not  this  the  place  to  recall?"  &c.  He  is  more 
strongly  concerned  with  the  message,  ethical  or 
theological,  of  literature  than  are  most  French- 
men ot  the  day.  His  work  extorts  our  admira- 
tion by  its  brilliancy.  We  are  not  prepared  to 
accept  its  judgments  en  masse  or  its  conclusions. 
The  task  of  translation  seems  well  accomplished,  so 
far  as  giving  the  meaning  of  the  writer.  Inaccurate 
English  forms  of  speech  are,  however,  too  fre- 
quently employed. 

The  Church  Towers  of  Somersetshire.  By  E.  Piper, 
R.P.E.  With  Introduction,  &c.,  by  John  Lloyd 
Warden  Page.  Parts  VIII.  and  IX.  (Bristol, 
Frost  &  Reed.) 

GOOD  progress  is  being  made  with  this  handsome 
and  important  work  on  '  The  Church  Towers  of 
Somersetshire,'  which  worthily  maintains  its  repu- 
tation as  one  of  the  best  and  handsomest  books  of 
its  class.  Mr.  Piper's  two  etchings  in  Part  VIII. 
consist  of  the  two  neighbouring  towers  of  St. 
Michael's,  Dundry,  and  St.  Andrew's,  Chew  Magna. 
The  former  tower  is  at  once,  from  its  height,  its 
strength,  and  its  elegance,  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous in  the  county.  Standing  on  a  hill  768  feet 
high  —  Mr.  Page  says  790  —  its  appearance  is  most 
commanding,  while  from  the  summit  of  the  tower, 
itself  a  hundred  feet  high,  as  the  visitor  knows, 
the  look-out,  seaward  and  landward,  is  very 
wide,  extending  from  the  Malverns  to  the  Wilt- 
shire Hills,  and  from  the  Quantocks  to  the  coast 
of  South  Wales,  with  the  Severn  river  and  the 
Channel,  Bath  and  Bristol,  all  in  sight.  The  tower 
itself,  erected  by  the  Merchant  Venturers  of 
Bristol,  is  exquisite  in  grace,  and  the  lacework 


of  the  parapet  and  the  clustering  pinnacles  sug- 
gest to  the  traveller  memories  of  Milan.  While 
less  impressive  than  its  neighbour,  and  much  less 
prominent,  the  tower  of  Chew  Magna  Church  has 
beauties  of  its  own,  which  the  design  admirably 
reproduces.  Both  churches  have  undergone  rather 
elaborate  restoration,  which,  though  in  the  main 
carefully  carried  out,  is  not  always  satisfactory. 
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In  strong  contrast  with  these  Perpendicular  towers 
is  the  tower  of  Christon  Church,  with  its  sturdy 
Norman  physiognomy  and  its  absence  of  ornament. 
This  is  short  of  thirty  feet  in  height.  The  building 
itself,  the  dedication  of  which  is  unknown,  has 
abundant  interest,  and  its  situation  among  the 
Mendips  is  beautiful.  Close  at  hand,  and  not  less 
happily  situated,  is  St.  Andrew's,  Banwell,  the 
nave  and  aisles  of  which  Mr.  Freeman  has  pro- 
nounced absolutely  perfect  in  their  proportions. 
Scarcely  less  perfect,  surely,  is  the  richly  decorated 
tower,  the  dignity  and  stateliness  of  which  are  not 
easily  surpassed. 

The  Orientation  and  Dedications  of  Ancient  Churches 
in  England  and  Wales.  By  George  Watson. 
(Peiirith,  R.  Scott.) 

THE  object  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  demonstrate  that 
it  is  an  error  to  hold  that  when  our  mediaeval 
churches  were  built  they  were  so  planned  that  the 
ecclesiastical  east  was  assumed  to  be  the  point 
where  the  sun  seemed  to  rise  on  the  festival  of  the 
saint  to  whom  the  church  was  dedicated.  That 
this  cannot  have  been  so  has  long  been  known  by 
those  who  have  carefully  studied  the  subject.  But 
they  are  few.  and  those  who  credulously  follow 
common  report  are  many.  Therefore  Mr.  Watson's 
tract  was  not  uncalled  for.  We  do  not  think  this 
saint's-day  belief  is  very  old.  Mr.  Watson  quotes 
Aubrey,  who  in  his  turn  quotes  his  acquaintance 
Sylas  Taylor  for  this  opinion.  Taylor  may  have 
had  mediaeval  authority  for  what  he  said,  but  if  he 
had  we  have  overlooked  it. 

The  Records  of  the  Surgery  of  Sheffield,  commonly 
called  the  Town  Trust.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  John  Daniel  Leader.  (Stock.) 
THESE  Sheffield  Burgery  records  are  very  interest- 
ing, and  Mr.  Leader  has  edited  them,  with  great 
care.  The  volume  is  a  very  welcome  addition  to 
the  historical  literature  of  Yorkshire.  As  well  as 
the  Burgery  accounts,  it  contains  a  facsimile  of 
Furnival's  charter  to  the  town,  with  an  extended 
text,  accompanied  by  a  translation.  The  Sheffield 
Burgery  came  into  being  in  the  Middle  Ages— at 
what  time  it  is  impossible  to  say.  We  gather  from 
the  editor's  preface  that  it  was  in  great  danger  of 
extinction  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  when  so 
many  other  local  organizations  for  the  public  good 
were  swept  away.  It  happily  survived  all  the 
storms  of  the  Tudor  time,  although  some  of  its 
property  was  lost,  and  it  passed  through  a  period 
of  something  like  poverty.  The  earlier  accounts, 
if  there  ever  were  any,  which  is  almost  certain, 
are  not  to  be  found.  Those  now  extant  begin  in 
1566,  from  which  time  there  is  a  continuous  series. 
The  good  works  which  the  Town  Trust  has  accom- 

flished  have  been  of  a  very  miscellaneous  nature, 
t  exerted  itself  to  maintain  highways  and 
bridges  ;  the  town  armour  was  under  its  care,  and 
it  maintained  pipers  to  discourse  to  the  people 
sweet  music.  When  kings  were  crowned,  and 
when  great  battles  were  won,  it  contributed  to  the 
festivities.  Through  the  natural  increase  in  the 
value  of  land  in  a  great  centre  of  industry  and 
the  munificent  bequest  of  Mr.  Samuel  Bailey,  one 
of  the  trustees,  it  has  now  an  income  of  upwards 
of  six  thousand  a  year,  which  is  entirely  devoted 
to  schemes  of  public  utility. 

The  local  words  which  occur  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  volume  are  not  so  many  as  we  should  have 
anticipated,  but  they  should  certainly  be  noted  for 


the  '  Dialect  Dictionary '  now  in  progress.  We 
meet  more  than  once  with  "feying,"  that  is, 
cleansing  a  pool :  a  word  intelligible  enough  in 
Yorkshire  or  Lincolnshire,  but  perhaps  not  known 
in  the  Southern  or  Midland  counties.  "  Yate,"  too, 
appears  for  gate,  and  "  steele"  for  stile.  A  "  co\vle 
rake"  was  bought  in  1693  for  the  Ladies  Bridge. 
This  is  explained  to  mean  a  "  coal  rake  :  a  rake  for 
raking  the  ashes  of  a  fire  or  oven."  It  is  almost 
certain  that  a  cowl-rake  has  no  connexion  with 
coal.  The  word  is  known  all  over  the  north  of 
England.  It  indicates  a  scraper  used  for  gathering 
together  mud  and  manure.  There  is  a  verb  also, 
cowl,  to  scrape. 

Whitaker's    Naval   and    Military    Directory    and 

Indian  Army  List,  1899.  ( Whitaker  &  Sons. ) 
MESSRS.  WHITAKER  seem  to  have  a  special  faculty 
for  the  arrangement  of  useful  and  trustworthy 
information  in  the  most  condensed  form.  This 
handy  little  volume  is  indispensable  as  a  book  of 
reference,  and  especially  useful  to  every  public 
library  or  reading-room.  It  appeals  directly  to 
families  who  have  an  interest  in  or  connexion  with 
the  Army  and  Navy. 

MESSRS.  HENRY  SOTHERAN  &  Co.  issue  a  cata- 
logue of  a  very  fine  collection  of  autographs,  English 
and  foreign,  and  engraved  portraits,  some  of  them 
unpublished,  and  many  of  extreme  rarity.  Among 
those  whose  signatures  appear  to  letters  or  pro- 
ductions of  highest  interest  are  Burke,  Burns, 
Congreve,  Cowley,  Prior,  Dryden,  Racine,  Fenelon, 
Goethe,  Schiller,  and  innumerable  others.  The 
collection  is  very  rich  in  histrionic  celebrities, 
including  autographs  of  Garrick,  Spranger  Barry, 
Miss  Farren,  Miss  Bellamy,  Mrs.  Jordan,  Rachel, 
Talma,  and  others. 
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THE  PROVINCES. 

THE  expression  "the  provinces"  has  not 
the  obvious  meaning  in  England  which  it  has 
in  Ireland  or  France,  where  provincial  divi- 
sions are  recognized.  Of  course  there  are 
the  two  ecclesiastical  provinces  of  Canterbury 
and  York.  It  seems  as  if  provincial  divisions 
were  coming  again  into  use.  Not  long  ago  it 
was  stated  in  the  newspapers  that  there  was 
a  meeting  of  East  Anglian  bishops.  There 
was  also  considerable  stir  amongst  East 
Anglians  when  Lord  Kitchener  claimed  to 
belong  to  that  district.  Mercia,  Wessex,  and 
Northumbria  are  often  mentioned  in  this  way 
as  provincial  divisions.  It  is  well  to  note 
this  desire  to  maintain  these  local  divisions, 
and  also  to  determine  their  number  and 
limits.  Those  already  mentioned  take  us 
back  to  the  Heptarchy.  So,  starting  from 
that  division,  we  have  the  following  :  Kent, 
the  East  Saxons,  West  Saxons,  South  Saxons, 
East  Anglia,  Mercia,  and  Northumbria  as  the 
Anglo-Saxon  provinces.  Then  there  are  the 
districts  inhabited  by  the  Celts:  Wales, 
Cumbria,  and  Damnonia  or  West  Wales. 
This  would  give  ten  provincial  divisions  in 
England,  and,  if  we  reckon  London  and  the 
Isle  of  Man  separately,  twelve. 


As  to  the  limits  of  these  divisions  there  is 
much  confusion,  and  little  is  known  as  to  the 
exact  boundaries  of  each.  Two  small  books 
give  a  great  deal  of  information  on  this  sub- 
ject :  '  Celtic  Britain,'  by  Principal  Rhys,  and 
'  Saxon  Britain,'  by  Mr.  Grant  Allen. 

Kent  is  represented  by  the  modern  shire. 

East  Saxonia  comprises  Essex,  Middlesex, 
and  Hertford.  In  ancient  times  part  of  Bed- 
ford was  included. 

South  Saxonia  includes  Surrey  and  Sussex. 

West  Saxonia  has  recently  been  the  subject 
of  an  interesting  discussion  in  the  English 
Historical  Review.  It  would  appear  that  it 
included  Wilts,  Hants,  and  Berks.  Is  Ox- 
fordshire to  be  included?  It  lies  north  of 
the  Thames.  Somerset  and  Dorset  seem  to 
belong  to  the  Celtic  Damnonia,  as  being 
principally  occupied  by  Welsh  kin. 

East  Anglia  contains  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Cambridge,  and  Huntingdon.  But  Lincoln 
is  counted  amongst  the  East  Anglian  bishops. 
It  is  geographically  East  Anglian,  but  in  old 
times  was  connected  with  Mercia  and  the 
Mid  Angles.  Modern  usage  seems  to  make 
it  part  of  East  Anglia. 

Northumbria  has  in  it  Yorkshire,  Durham, 
and  Northumberland,  but  it  formerly  stretched 
to  the  Firth  of  Forth. 

Mercia  would  include  Staffordshire,  Derby, 
Nottingham,  Leicester,  Northampton,  Rut- 
land, Warwick,  Gloucester,  and  Worcester ; 
also  Bedford,  Buckingham,  and  Oxfordshire 
possibly.  For  a  long  time  the  Severn  was 
the  western  boundary,  and  until  a  compara- 
tively late  period  Shropshire  and  Hereford 
were  the  Welsh  Marches,  and,  so  far  as  race 
is  concerned,  to  some  extent  Welsh. 

Cumbria  comprised  Cumberland,  West- 
moreland, Lancashire,  and  also  Cheshire, 
which  goes  with  the  northern  ecclesiastical 
province.  This  province  formerly  stretched 
into  Yorkshire  as  far  as  Leeds. 

Wales,  the  modern  principality.  The  Severn 
was  the  old  boundary. 

Damnonia,  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  with 
Somerset  and  Dorset,  at  an  early  period  over- 
run by  the  West  Saxons,  but  still  mainly 
Welsh  kin. 

In  Scotland  the  usual  division  is  into  the 
Highlands  and  Lowlands,  but  this  obscures 
race  and  history.  It,  strictly  speaking,  con- 
tains four  provinces,  differing  in  race  and 
history. 

Dalriada,  or  the  West  Highland,  is  by  race 
Scotic  or  Irish  Gaedhelic.  It  is  the  land  of  the 
invers,  as  distinguished  from  the  north-east, 
the  land  of  the  abers.  Argyll,  Inverness,  and 
Elgin,  and  all  west  of  these  are  contained 
in  it. 
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Pictland,  including  Perth,  Fife,  Banff,  Aber- 
deen, Kincardine,  Forfar— that  is,  the  whole 
district  extending  from  Aberfoyle  to  Aber- 
deen. The  Irish  Scots  pressed  into  Perthshire, 
but  it  is  Pictish  land.  Pictavia  had  its  own 
race,  history,  and  local  characteristics. 

Lodonia,  or  the  Lothian  province,  was  a 
well-known  division  in  former  times.  It  is 
North  Anglian,  and  has  the  Anglo-Saxon 
mark  in  its  local  names,  the  hams  and  hames. 
With  it  would  go  Stirling  and  Berwick. 

Strathclyde  was  in  Celtic  times  part  of 
Cumbria,  and  included  the  country  of  the 
Strathclyde  Britons  and  Galloway,  originally 
the  country  of  the  Southern  Picts,  afterwards 
overrun  by  the  Irish  Gael,  from  whom  it 
derives  its  name.  It  is  the  province  of 
almost  all  the  romance,  heroism,  and  poetry 
of  Scotland,  of  the  Arthurian  romance,  the 
country  of  Wallace  and  Bruce,  of  the  Cove- 
nanters, of  the  Borders,  of  Scott,  Burns,  and 
Carlyle.  It  is  still,  after  many  changes,  mainly 
Celtic.  It  may  be  described  as  the  country 
lying  between  Dumbarton  (Dunbriton)  and 

/L        -.V    i 

Carlisle. 

In  Ireland  the  provinces,  Ulster,  Munster, 
Leinster,  and  Connaught,  are  much  the 
same  now  as  they  were  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era,  except  that  County 
Cavan  was  inhabited  by  a  Connaught  tribe, 
and  Louth  belonged  to  Ulster.  Meath  for  a 
time  was  recognized  as  a  distinct  province. 
The  only  trace  that  remains  of  its  provincial 
character  is  the  fact  that  its  bishop  is  styled 
Most  Reverend,  and  takes  precedence  of  all 
the  other  bishops. 

Of  the  races  of  these  great  divisions,  Lein- 
ster, Northumbria,  and  Mercia  are  mixed  or 
Anglo-Celtic.  Three  in  Ireland,  three  in 
Scotland,  and  three  in  England  are  Celtic, 
three  are  Saxon,  one  purely  Anglian,  and  one 
Jute.  Nine  in  the  United  Kingdom  are 
Celtic,  three  Anglo-Celtic,  and  six  are  Anglo- 
Saxon.  C.  S. 

WESTMINSTER  CHANGES. 

AT  8th  S.  viii.  61,  and  again  at  9th  S.  i.  502, 
I  gave  some  particulars  as  to  '  Westminster 
Demolishments '  and  '  Westminster  Changes.' 
A  walk  round  this  neighbourhood,  taken 
recently,  has  revealed  the  fact  that  during 
the  last  few  months  many  alterations  have 
taken  place,  and  it  seems  desirable  that  the 
approximate  date  should  be  placed  on  record 
in  the  pages  of  '  N.  &  Q.,'  so  that  the  infor- 
mation may  be  ready  to  hand  if  and  when 
required,  in  order  to  spare  future  writers 
some  trouble  in  their  researches. 

In  Rochester  Row  the  small  houses  and 
shops  numbered  from  55  to  63  inclusive  have 


been  pulled  down,  the  land  being  required  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  police-station  and  its 
belongings,  the  accommodation  being  very 
inadequate.  In  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road  the 
demolition  of  the  houses  between  124  and 
142  has  been  effected.  Upon  the  portion  of 
the  land  so  cleared,  from  124  to  the  corner  of 
Bloomburg  Street,  is  the  new  building  for 
the  Gordon  Fistula  Hospital,  now  approach- 
ing completion,  the  other  portion  being  still 
unutilized. 

In  Vincent  Square,  hard  by,  has  been 
erected  the  Grosvenor  Hospital  for  Women, 
replacing  some  private  houses  which  had 
previously  been  used  for  the  purpose.  In 
Moreton  Street  a  few  houses  have  been  re- 
moved to  provide  a  new  and  better  approach 
to  the  church  of  St.  James  the  Less,  erected 
as  a  memorial  to  Dr.  Monk,  a  former  Canon 
of  Westminster,  arid  subsequently  Bishop  of 
Gloucester.  Some  houses  will  be  removed 
in  Earl  Street  and  Winchester  Terrace  in 
order  to  give  access  to  the  County  Council 
buildings  on  the  Millbank  site  when  the 
L.C.C.  and  Office  of  Works  really  set  about 
it.  A  plot  of  ground  at  the  corner  of  Chapter 
arid  Frederick  Streets  has  been  cleared,  but 
at  present  the  purpose  for  this  is  not 
apparent.  It  has  opened  up  two  clusters  of 
very  small  house  property  known  as  Ridley 
Place  and  Griffiths  Buildings,  not  of  a  sanitary 
character,  I  fear,  but  fully  occupied  by  some 
of  Westminster's  poor,  and  destined  to  go,, 
as  Douglas  Gardens  went  a  short  time  ago, 
the  people  having  to  shift  as  best  they 
could. 

Another  vast  clearance  has  taken  place  close 
by,  all  the  houses  from  52,  Regency  Street, 
adjoining  the  Westminster  Radical  Club,  to 
the  corner  of  Vincent  Street,  the  whole  of 
one  side  of  Vincent  Street  to  Hide  Place,  and 
Nos.  1  to  5  in  the  latter  thoroughfare  having 
gone,  the  report  being  that  the  land  so  cleared 
has  been  purchased  by  the  Army  and  Navy 
Co-operative  Society  with  a  view  of  erecting 
thereon  stables  and  other  buildings  for  the 
purposes  of  their  business;  but  this  needs 
confirmation,  as  rumour  says  that  Messrs. 
Wightman  &  Co.,  the  well-known  printers 
and  stationers,  have  a  portion  of  the  Regency 
Street  front  for  their  new  premises.  Nos.  47, 
48,  49,  and  50,  Hide  Place  are  coming  down, 
and  on  their  site  a  parish  room  or  mission 
hall  for  St.  Mary's,  Tothill  Fields,  will  be  put 
up,  which  erection  will  probably  take  in  the 
ground  occupied  by  105  and  107,  Vincent 
Street,  now  empty,  and  the  house  at  the 
corner.  A  little  court  of  insanitary  houses 
rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Paradise  Place,  was 
cleared  of  its  residents  and  the  houses 
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demolished  some  time  ago,  the  land  being 
still  vacant. 

A  little  removed  from  this  spot,  but  still  in 
the  locality,  is  a  thoroughfare  known  as  Old 
Rochester  Row,  extending  from  Rochester 
Row  to  Artillery  Eow.  The  improvement  of 
this  has  been  the  bete  noire  of  the  Westminster 
Vestry  for  a  score  of  years.  Now  the  houses 
are  down,  and  although  not  all  that  can  be 
desired  is  being  done,  the  road  will  be  widened, 
an  improvement  greatly  needed,  toward 
which  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores  have 
contributed  liberally,  thereby  lessening  the 
cost  to  the  ratepayers.  Here  some  further 
demolishing  will  probably  take  place,  as  the 
Stores  have  purchased  all  the  houses  on  the 
east  side  of  Artillery  Row,  Artillery  Buildings, 
Grey  Coat  Place,  Brunswick  Place,  Bond 
Court,  and  Mill's  Buildings,  the  last  named 
and  some  of  the  other  houses  being  already 
down. 

A  large  portion  of  Great  Smith  Street 
has  been  pulled  down  in  order  that  the  road- 
way might  be  widened,  as  the  principal  way 
to  the  Church  House  and  the  St.  Margaret's 
and  St.  John's  Free  Public  Library,  a  number 
of  shops  and  small  private  houses  being 
removed  for  this  purpose.  Orchard  Street 
has  been  widened,  some  very  miserable  tene- 
ments having  given  place  to  a  somewhat 
ornate  structure,  to  be  known  as  Orchard 
House,  and  occupied  by  Messrs.  P.  S.  King  & 
Co.,  the  well-known  Parliamentary  book- 
sellers, a  part  being  reserved  for  St.  Ann's 
Restaurant.  A  wholesale  clearance  has  been 
effected  in  Tufton  (formerly  Bowling)  Street, 
Nos.  3  to  13  having  been  cleared  away,  and 
upon  a  portion  of  the  site  are  now  being 
erected  the  headquarters  and  drill-hall  of  the 
2nd  Volunteer  Battalion  of  the  Royal  Fusi- 
liers ;  the  other  portion  being  destined, 
according  to  rumour,  for  a  parish  hall  for  St. 
John's,  Westminster.  At  21,  Great  College 
Street,  where  there  was  a  fire  some  time  ago, 
a  good  style  of  building  has  been  erected, 
used  for  offices.  Here  formerly  stood  the 
house  occupied  by  Ginger,  the  old  West- 
minster School  bookseller,  a  name  well  re- 
membered and  universally  respected  by  old 
scholars.  King  Street  is  rapidly  progressing 
to  total  effacement:  Nos.  7,  9,  11,  13,  and  15 
were  sold  on  17  January,  and  are  cleared 
away ;  the  police-station  is  to  be  evacuated 
in  March,  when  that  will  follow ;  and  most 
likely  Nos.  1,  3,  and  5  (No.  3  being  the  "  Old 
Blue  Boar's  Head ")  will  go  before  long, 
arid  the  material  portion  of  this  old-world 
thoroughfare  will  finally  vanish  for  good. 
Messrs.  Grindlay  &  Co.,  the  bankers,  have 
removed  from  the  world-renowned  55,  Parlia- 


ment Street  into  a  building  erected  next 
door,  and  numbered  54.  This  occupies  the 
site  of  two  small  shops,  one  of  which, 
while  in  the  occupation  of  a  jeweller  and 
watchmaker,  was  the  scene  of  the  murder  of 
one  of  the  assistants,  for  which  crime  the 
murderer  was  duly  done  to  death  at  the  Old 
Bailey. 

I  fear  the  records  of  my  morning  walk 
have  extended  to  a  greater  length  than  I 
intended  at  starting  ;  but  perhaps  the  result 
may  be  useful  to  some  one  at  some  time. 

W.  E.  HARLAND-OXLEY. 

14,  Artillery  Buildings,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 


ROGER  BACON  AND  THE  TELESCOPE. — It  has 
often  been  claimed  on  behalf  of  Roger  Bacon 
that  he  invented  the  telescope  more  than  three 
centuries  before  it  was  applied  to  making 
astronomical  discoveries  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  That  he  had  such  a  concep- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  refraction  of  light 
(derived,  apparently,  principally  from  the  work 
of  the  Arabic  writer  Alhazen,  as  the  latter 
was  to  a  great  extent  from  the  '  Optics '  of 
Ptolemy,  only  known  to  us  through  a  Latin 
translation  of  an  Arabic  translation)  as  to 
conceive  such  a  thing  possible  seems  clear 
from  several  passages  in  his  'Opus  Majus.' 
But,  as  is  remarked  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Bridges  in 
the  interesting  introduction  to  his  recent 
edition  of  that  work  (p.  Ixxiii): — 

"No  evidence  is  forthcoming  for  his  having 
effected  the  simple  combination  of  two  convex 
lenses,  or  of  a  convex  with  a  concave  lens,  on  which 
the  power  of  telescopic  vision  depends.  All  that 
can  be  claimed  for  him  is  that  he  was  the  first  de- 
finitely and  explicitly  to  bring  the  problem  forward, 
leaving  it  for  after  generations  to  solve." 

We  may  also  refer  to  a  note  by  the  same 
writer  on  part  v.  cap.  i.  of  the  '  Opus  Majus ' 
itself  (vol.  ii.  p.  159),  where,  after  quoting 
Whewell's  remark,  that  we  may  find  in  Roger 
Bacon  a  tolerably  distinctive  explanation  of 
the  effect  of  a  convex  glass,  he  adds  : — 

"  But  of  the  combination  of  two  lenses  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  the  telescope  there  is  no 
evidence  whatever." 

In  the  excellent  '  Short  History  of  Astro- 
nomy' which  has  lately  been  published  by 
Mr.  A.  Berry,  of  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
it  is  pointed  out  how  little  the  claim  made 
for  Bacon  is  helped  by  his  statement  that 
wonderful  telescopic  magnification  had  been 
produced  so  far  back  as  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar,  who  had  surveyed  by  this  means  from 
the  coast  of  Gaul  the  positions  held  by  the 
Britons.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  quote  his 
exact  words  (part  v.  cap.  iii.  in  vol,  ii.  p.  165 
of  the  edition  by  Mr.  Bridges) ;--- 
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"  Sic  enini  Julius  Caesar,  quando  voluit  Angliam 
expugnare  refertur  maxima  specula  erexisse,  ut  a 
Gallicano  littore  dispositionem  civitatum  et  castro- 
rum  Anglian  praevideret." 

How  Bacon  got  hold  of  this  strange  report, 
which  would,  if  true,  have  made  the  despatch 
of  Volusenus  quite  unnecessary,  it  is  impos- 
sible even  to  conjecture ;  but  it  would  almost 
seem  that,  entranced  by  the  thought  of  what 
magnification  by  refraction  through  lenses 
might  produce,  he  set  no  bounds  to  its  prac- 
tical possibilities,  and  accepted  some  strange 
stories  as  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  by 
the  ancients.  Nearly  three  hundred  years 
after  his  time,  Thomas  Digges  (died  1594) 
states  that  his  father  Leonard  Digges  (author 
of  the  '  Pantometria ')  had  succeeded  in  view- 
ing distant  objects  by  perspective  glasses, 
and  that  his  success  was  founded  on  reading 
a  manuscript  work  by  Roger  Bacon  ;  but  the 
telescope  was  certainly  not  brought  into 
practical  scientific  use  until  some  years  later, 
when  the  first  would  seem  to  have  been  made 
by  Hans  Lippersheim  at  Middelburg  in  1608. 
It  is  well  known  how  soon  afterwards  the 
instrument  was  applied  to  astronomical  dis- 
coveries by  Galileo  and  others. 

With  regard  to  Roger  Bacon,  I  may  fitly 
close  by  quoting  Mr.  Bridges  again  in  a  note 
on  part  v.  cap.  iv.  of  the  '  Opus  Majus,'  where 
he  says  (vol.  ii.  p.  166) : — 

"  The  exaggerated  claims  set  up  for  Bacon  as 
an  inventor  must  not  blind  us  to  the  thoroughly 
scientific  spirit  which  inspired  these  forecasts.  It 
is  enough  for  his  fame  that  he  conceived  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  telescope,  and  gave  solid  grounds  for 
his  belief,  more  than  three  centuries  before  the 
conception  was  realized." 

W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

ANCIENT  WHARF  IN  WESTMINSTER.  —  The 
Daily  Telegraph  for  4  February  contained  an 
article  on  the  new  building  which  has  been 
erected  for  the  Institution  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  at  Storey's  Gate,  St.  James's  Park, 
from  which  I  have  extracted  the  follosving 
cutting : — 

"  A  curious  fact  worth  mentioning  in  connexion 
with  the  building  is  that  it  stands  on  the  site  of 
an  ancient  wharf.  When  the  workmen  dug  down 
for  the  foundations,  they  came  upon  the  piles  and 
brickwork  of  an  extensive  quay.  The  structure 
was  wonderfully  well  preserved,  and  had  been  most 
substantially  constructed.  Conjecture  places  the 
erection  of  the  wharf  away  back  in  the  days  when 
Thorney  Island  was  still  an  eyot  in  the  Thames,  and 
Westminster  was  a  city  to  which  the  fishermen  of  the 
neighbouring  waterside  hamlet  of  London  brought 
their  wares  for  sale.  At  all  events,  the  unearthing 
of  a  wharf  in  St.  James's  Park,  so  far  from  the 
river,  is  a  very  curious  and  interesting  discovery, 
and  carries  one  to  the  remote  past,  when  the  site  of 
Buckingham  Palace,  Belgrave  Square,  and  much  of 


the  surrounding  district  was  a  wildfowl-haunted 
marsh." 

I  trust  that  some  further  light  may  be 
thrown  on  this  interesting  discovery,  and 
that  it  may  not  be  difficult  approximately  to 
fix  the  date  and  character  of  the  brickwork. 
I  presume  the  writer  of  the  paragraph  con- 
siders the  position  of  the  quay  as  a  datum 
point  in  tracing  the  course  of  the  stream 
which  is  supposed  to  have  surrounded 
Thorney  Island.  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

45,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

SIRDAR.  --The  following  cutting  from  the 
January  number  of  the  Boy's  Own  Paper  may 
be  worth  preserving  in  these  columns.  I 
should  like  to  preface  it  by  remarking  that 
the  pronunciation  ascribed  to  Lord  Kitchener 
is  at  best  an  Anglicized  one,  the  word  being 
of  Persian  origin,  and  invariably  accented  by 
Persians,  Turks,  and  Orientals  generally  upon 
the  last  syllable  :  — 

"Sirdar  or  Sirdar,  which  is  correct?  The  nation 
is  divided  on  the  point  at  present.  The  man  in  the 
street  says  Sirdar  ;  in  the  clubs  and  elsewhere  you 
more  often  hear  Sirdar—  the  notion  being,  doubtless, 
that  the  less  obvious  is  likely  to  be  the  more  cor- 
rect. It  may  be  of  interest,  therefore,  to  state,  for 
the  benefit  of  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  the 
pronunciation  adopted  by  Lord  Kitchener  himself 
is  Sirdar—  the  accent,  that  is,  on  the  first  syllable." 
JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

JOHN  GERARD,  THE  HERBALIST.  —  It  is 
strange  that  he  should  be  cited  as  "Gerarde" 
in  the  'H.E.D.'  See  the  notice  of  him  in  the 
'  D.N.B.'  for  proof  that  his  name  ought  not  to 
have  the  final  e.  C.  C.  B. 

MAIDSERVANTS  THROWING  DICE.—  The  fol- 
lowing paragraph  from  the  South  Wales 
Daily  News,  Cardiff,  for  28  Jan.,  I  thought 
worthy  of  being  recorded  in  your  columns, 
if  it  has  not  already  appeared  :  — 

"  A  curious  old  custom  was  observed  on  Thursday 
at  Guildford.  By  a  gift  made  in  the  seventeenth 
century  it  was  stipulated  that  a  sum  of  money 
should  be  invested  in  Consols,  calculated  to  pro- 
duce 121.  12s.  net  for  a  maidservant  who  should 
have  lived  for  two  years  or  upwards  in  one  service 
in  the  old  borough  of  Guildford,  and  who  '  should 
throw  the  highest  number  with  two  dice,  or  cast 
lots  with  another  maidservant.'  The  unsuccessful 


marry. 

that  no  maid  who  was  a  servant  in  a  licensed  inn 
or  alehouse  should  be  selected  as  a  candidate.  The 
proceedings  on  Thursday  took  place  in  the  Council 
Chamber.  Ten  names  were  submitted  for  selection. 
The  successful  two  were  Louisa  Remnant,  in  the 
employ  of  Mr.  Matthew  Kleiser,  of  North  Street, 
for  the  past  ten  and  a  half  years,  and  Sarah  Ann 
Frogley,  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Richard  Sparkes  for 
fifteen  years.  As  soon  as  the  trustees  had  taken 
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their  seats  the  candidates  were  sent  for  to  compete 
for  the  gift.  A  cup  and  two  dice  were  handed  to 
them,  and  they  threw  the  latter  on  the  table.  Frog 
ley  succeeded  in  scoring  eight,  while  her  rival  scorec 
five.  The  gift  was  thereupon  handed  to  Frogley 
Later  on  the  award  of  the  Parson  gift '  was  made 
This  was  a  present  of  131.  7s.  10c/.  to  a  male  ap 
prentice  who  must  serve  a  freeman  of  the  borough 
for  a  term  of  seven  years.  The  recipient  was  George 
Townsend,  who  is  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Williamson, 
a  cabinet-maker.  Last  year  there  was  no  applicant 
for  this  gift,  and  it  was  decided  to  hand  the  money 
to  the  unsuccessful  maid,  who  thereby  received 
more  than  the  winning  competitor." 

D.  M.  K. 

"  FRETISHED." — This  is  a  common  Northum- 
berland word,  meaning  starved  with  cold, 
thoroughly  chilled.  '  H.E.D.'  has  a  quotation 
for  the  word  from  the  State  Papers  of 
Henry  VIII.,  year  1523.  The  editor  derives 
"fretish"  from  O.Fr.  freidir  (froidir),  hut  the 
t  in  the  English  form  makes  a  difficulty. 
The  etymology  is  as  follows  :  A.Fr.  *freitiss-, 
pres.  part,  stem  of  *freitiry  to  shiver  with 
cold,  the  equivalent  of  M.Lat.  frigutlre,  "  soy 
demener  ou  traveller  pour  le  froid,  friller  ou 
frissonner  "  (Ducange).  A.  L.  MAYHEW. 

EXTREME  UNCTION.— In  the  English  Illus- 
trated Magazine  for  .January  there  appears  a 
story  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870 
'  entitled  '  Reprisals,'  the  details  of  which  are 
vouched  for  by  the  writer  as  correct.  On  one 
point  there  is,  I  think,  a  mistake.  Three  men 
are  about  to  be  shot  by  the  Prussians,  and  pre- 
vious to  their  execution  "  the  funereal  cere- 
mony of  extreme  unction  "  takes  place.  This 
is  inconsistent  with  Catholic  practice.  The 
anointing  is  administered  to  those  who  are 
in  danger  of  death  from  disease  ;  hence  the 
oil  is  termed  "  oleum  infirmorum."  It  cannot 
be  administered  to  soldiers  about  to  fight, 
or  to  persons  undertaking  a  perilous  voyage 
or  journey,  or  to  criminals  about  to  be  exe- 
cuted. There  must  be  an  ailment  affecting 
the  body.  In  '  Reprisals '  the  men  about  to 
be  shot  make  their  confessions  and  receive 
communion,  which  is  quite  correct.  But  the 
anointing,  as  related,  cannot,  I  think,  be 
founded  on  fact.  GEORGE  ANGUS. 

St.  Andrews,  N.B. " 

LORD  LYTTON  AND  IBN  EZRA. — Many  years 
ago  I  had  occasion  to  read  the  lighter  poems 
of  the  famous  Hebrew  scholar,  mathematician, 
and  traveller  Ibn  Ezra  (it  is  recorded,  I 
believe,  that  he  lectured  on  mathematics  in 
Oxford).  In  one  of  these  poems  he  tells  us, 
in  ^  species  of  humour  characteristically 
Jewish  in  essence— i.e.,  in  a  Heine-like  vein 
of  melancholy  poking  of  fun  at  his  own 
expense— that  "  if  he  were  a  lampmaker  the 
sun  would  always  shine,  and  if  he  were  an 


undertaker  people  would  never  die."  I  was 
very  young  then,  and  thought  that  conceit 
the  acme  of  brilliant  wit  and  a  master-stroke 
of  originality.  In  the  simplicity  of  youth  I 
nourisned  this  appalling  delusion,  till  one  day 
I  read  Lord  Lytton's  clever  comedy  'Money  ' 
(rarely  acted  in  these  days),  in  which  one 
of  the  characters  —  as  I  think,  Graves  — 
records  in  an  identical  strain  his  grievance 
against  Fortune's  capriciousness.  The  editor 
of  Lytton's  plays,  strangely  enough,  in  a 
foot-note,  at  once  destroyed  the  dramatist's 
chances  of  claiming  any  merit  of  originality 
by  quoting  from  an  Italian  poet,  who,  pre- 
sumably, was  the  inventor  of  this  pretty, 
albeit  commonplace  witticism.  It  is  years, 
too,  since  I.  read  that  comedy,  and  I  cannot 
remember  whether  the  name  of  the  Italian 
poet  was  given.  In  all  probability  some  one 
of  your  readers  will  be  able  to  furnish  me 
with  the  iiame,  date,  and  source  of  the 
Italian  quotation,  in  order  that  palmam  qui 
meruit  ferat^  and  that  one  more  delusion  of 
mine  may  be  carted  to  Lethe. 

M.  L.  BRESLAR. 
Percy  House,  South  Hackney. 

DRYDENIANA. —  'Indian  Emperor,'  Saints- 
bury's  edition,  1882,  vol.  ii.  p.  409 : — 
Enter  Guyomar  and  Alibech  bound,  with  Soldiers. 
Cort.  Prince  Guyomar  in  bonds !  0  friendship's 

-  shame ! 
[t  makes  me  blush  to  own  a  victor's  name. 

[Unbinds  him,  Cydaria,  Alibech. 

The  editorial  note  on  the  stage  direction, 
'  Unbinds  him,  Cydaria,  Alibech,"  is  as 
'ollows : — 

"  It  has  not  been  said  that  Cydaria  was  bound, 
[f  it  be  not  a  mistaken  direction,  the  binding  must 
lave  been  implied  in  Almeria's  'overpowering'  her." 
-P.  404. 

y  we  not  understand  by  this  stage  direc- 
tion, however,  that  Cortez  should  unbind 
Guyomar  and  Cydaria  unbind  Alibech  ? 

E.  MERTON  DEY. 

St.  Louis,  U.S. 

WALLER.— We  must  not  allow  our  judgment 
)f  poets  as  men  to  interfere  with  our  judg- 
ment of  them  as  poets.  The  conduct  of 

Waller  cannot  be  defended.  He  sacrificed 
lis  friends  in  the  most  cowardly  way  in  order 
save  his  own  life.  If,  however,  he  had 

been  magnanimous,  and  had  perished  on  the 
,caffold,  we  should  have  lost  the  greater  part, 

and  perhaps  the  better  part,  of  his  poems.  A 
3oem  of  just  twenty  lines  has  placed  Waller 

amongst  the  eternals.  He  has  written  much 
hat  is  excellent ;  but  if  he  had  not  written 
his  beautiful  song,  it  is  possible  that,  with 
ither  once  celebrated  poets,  he  might  have 
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;ibi  diva  parens,  generis  nee  Dardanus  auctor, 
ie ;  sed  duris  genuit  te  cautibus  horrens 
asus.  '  ^Eneid,'  book  iv.  11.  365-7. 


been  very  well  known  to  posterity  by  name, 
and  very  little  known  by  his  works.  It  is 
strange  that  Dr.  Johnson,  who  writes  much 
about  his  poetry,  should  never  have  men- 
tioned this  song,  "  Go,  lovely  rose  ! "  which 
has  ensured  Waller's  fame.  Waller  is  a 
genuine  worker  in  poetry.  There  is  not  much 
verbiage  in  him.  He  is  almost  always  labour- 
ing to  bring  out  a  thought.  Often  he  pro- 
duces a  thought  of  his  own,  more  or  less 
beautiful.  Sometimes  the  thought  is  a  mere 
conceit.  Now  and  then  it  is  very  obviously 
not  his  own : — 

1.  To  no  human  stock 

We  owe  this  fierce  unkindness,  but  the  rock, 
That  cloven  rock  produced  thee. 

'  At  Penshurst.' 

Here  he  is  following  Homer  and  Virgil  :— 

Nee  tibi 
Perfide : 
Caucasus. 

2.  Like  jewels  to  advantage  set, 
Her  beauty  by  the  shade  doth  get. 

'The  Night  Piece.' 

Here  he  may  have  had  Shakspeare  in  mind, 
although  the  idea  does  not  appear  to  be  quite 
the  same : — 

It  seems  she  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  Night, 
Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiop's  ear. 

'  Romeo  and  Juliet.' 

3.  Hearts  sure  of  brass  they  had  who  tempted  first 
Rude  seas.  '  Battle  of  the  Summer  Isles.' 

For  this  he  is  indebted  to  Horace  : — 
Illi  robur  et  ses  triplex 
Circa  pectus  erat,  qui  fragilem  truci 
Commisit  pelago  ratem 
Primus.  Book  i.  Ode  3. 

i.   As  lilies  overcharged  with  rain,  they  bend 
Their  beauteous  heads. 

'  To  my  Lord  Admiral.' 

Homer,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Tickell,  Byron,  Shelley, 
Lady  A.  Lindsay,  and,  I  dare  say,  many 
others  have  the  same  thought. 

5.  But  'tis  sure  some  power  above 
Which  controls  our  wills  in  love. 

'  To  Amoret.' 

He  seems  to  have  got  this  thought  from 
Marlowe.  I  do  not  know  whether  Marlowe's 
translation  is  literal  or  not : — 

It  lies  not  in  our  power  to  love  or  hate, 
For  will  in  us  is  overruled  by  fate. 

'  Hero  and  Leander.' 

Dryden  also  has  this  line  : — 

Love  is  not  in  our  choice,  but  in  our  fate. 

'  Palamon  and  Arcite.' 

And  Byron  says  much  the  same  thing  : — 
Is  human  love  the  growth  of  human  will  ? 

'  Lara.' 

6.  Give  us  enough,  but  with  a  sparing  hand. 

'  Reflections.' 
This  belongs  to  Horace  : — 


Bene  est  cui  Deus  obtulit 
Parca  quod  satis  est  manu. 

Book  iii.  Ode  16. 

7.  So  sweet  the  air,  so  moderate  the  clime, 
None  sickly  lives,  or  dies  before  his  time. 
Heaven  sure  has  kept  this  spot  of  earth  uncurst 
To  show  how  all  things  were  created  first. 

'Battle  of  the  Summer  Isles.' 

Horace,  in  his  sixteenth  epode,  speaks  of 
slands  which  remain  as  they  were  in  the 
Golden  Age.  But  Waller's  thought  is  different 
Tom  that  of  Horace. 

8.  Others  may  use  the  ocean  as  their  road ; 
Only  the  English  make  it  their  abode. 

'  On  a  War  with  Spain.' 

This  couplet  seems  to  be  the  original  of  the 
Allowing : — 

Britannia  needs  no  bulwarks,  no  towers  along  her 
steep  : 

Her  march  is  o'er  the  mountain  waves  ;  her  home  is 
on  the  deep.  Campbell. 

Love  made  the  lovely  Venus  burn 
In  vain,  and  for  the  cold  youth  mourn, 
Who  the  pursuit  of  churlish  beasts 
Preferred  to  sleeping  on  her  breasts. 

'To  Phyllis.' 

I  suppose  that  Waller  is  following  Shak- 
speare, who  knew  little  of  the  classics.  Cer- 
tainly the  classical  Adonis  did  not  disdain 
Venus.  But  Marlowe  also,  who  was  a  scholar, 
makes  Adonis  show  this  astonishing  coldness 
to  Venus.  E.  YARDLEY. 

EPITAPH  AT  WHITBY.— I  copied  the  follow- 
ing from  a  slab  affixed  to  the  east  wall  of 
St.  Mary's  Parish  Church,  Whitby  :— 

"Here  lies  the  bodies  of  Francis  Huntrodds  and 
Mary  his  wife  who  were  both  born  on  the  same 
day  of  the  week  month  and  year  (viz.)  Septr  ye 
19th  1600  marry'd  on  the  day  of  their  birth  and 
after  having  had  12  children  born  to  them  died 
aged  80  years  on  the  same  day  of  the  year  they 
were  born  September  ye  19th  1680  the  one  not  above 
five  hours  before  ye  other. 

Husband  and  wife  that  did  twelve  children  bear, 
Dy'd  the  same  day  ;  alike  both  aged  were 
Bout  eighty  years  they  liv'd,  five  hours  did  part 
(Ev'n  on  the  marriage  day)  each  tender  heart 
So  fit  a  match,  surely  could  never  be, 
Both  in  their  lives,  and  in  their  deaths  agree." 

The  coincidences  are  very  remarkable. 

T.  SEYMOUR. 
9,  Newton  Road,  Oxford. 

FALSTAFF  AND  SIR  JOHN  OLDCASTLE.— 
There  have  been  two  incidental  references  in 
your  columns  recently  to  the  identity  of 
Falstaff  and  Oldcastle,  which  deserve  to  be 
quoted  together :  "  The  evidence  that  the 
Falstaff  part  was  originally  Oldcastle  is  con- 
vincing "  (ante,  p.  106),  and  "  There  is  not  a 
scrap  of  evidence  to  support  this  idle  tale  of 
K  Rowe,  published  in  1709"  (ante,  p.  111). 
The  former  is  from  a  note  of  mine  on  '  Julius 
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:sar,'  the  latter  from  a  note  on  '  Eating  of 
Seals'  by  MR.  J.  H.  MITCHINER,  who  evi- 
dently considers  that  he  has  disposed  of  the 
question.  He  would  be  better  equipped  for 
the  task  of  criticism  if  he  had  succeeded  in 
discovering  the  evidence.  It  is  stated  and 
accepted  by  the  following  authorities  :  — 

Fleay,  '  Life  of  Shakespeare,'  1886,  pp.  198- 
201. 

Boas,  'Shakspere  and  his  Predecessors,' 
1896,  p.  260. 

Wyndham,  'The  Poems  of  Shakespeare,' 
1898,  pp.  xlix-lii. 

Lee,  article  on  Shakespeare  in  the  'Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography.' 

It  is  a  waste  of  space  to  quote  extracts  ; 
such  works  should  be  in  the  library  of  every 
student  of  Shakespeare.  If  MR.  MITCHINER, 
after  mastering  the  evidence,  is  in  a  position 
to  refute  it,  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  may  look 
forward  to  an  interesting  contribution. 

PERCY  SIMPSON. 

PARISH  REGISTRAR.—  Note  deserves  to  be 
taken  of  the  fact  that  there  has  just  retired 
from  official  work  a  registrar  of  births  and 
deaths  who  commenced  his  work  when  Wil- 
liam IV.  was  king.  This  is  Mr.  William 
Philp,  of  Launceston,  for  many  years  pro- 
prietor and  editor  of  the  East  Cornwall  Times, 
who  was  first  appointed  registrar  of  the 
Launceston  sub-district  upon  the  passing  of 
the  Registration  Act  of  1836.  Another  Cornish 
registrar  of  very  long  standing  is  Dr.  Arthur 
Wade,  of  Boscastle,  who  was  appointed  in 
1846.  DUNHEVED. 


WK  must  request  correspondents  desiring  infor- 
mation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  the  answers  may  be  addressed  to 
them  direct. 

CAPT.  FRANCIS  ABNEY  -  HASTINGS.  —  Can 
any  of  your  readers  give  me  the  date  of 
the  birth  of  Capt.  Francis  Abney-Hastings 
the  Philhellene,  with  any  particulars  of  his 
parentage1?  Capt.  Hastings  died  on  25  May 
1828,  being  mortally  wounded  in  an  attack 
at  Anatolikon.  He  was  buried  first  in 
Algeria,  and  his  body  was  removed  thence 
in  1861  to  Paris,  where  a  monument  without 
an  inscription  is  erected  in  his  memory. 

ARTHUR  LEVESON-GOWER. 

British  Legation,  Athens. 

A  MISSING  PICTURE.  —  I  am  anxious  to 
trace  the  whereabouts  of  a  portrait  in  oils 
which  has  been  missing  for  many  years.  The 
painting  represents  the  famous  general  (temp. 


Charles  II.)  Charles,  third  Earl  of  Peter- 
borough, eldest  son  of  John,  Viscount  Mor- 
daunt,  of  Avalon,  and  Elizabeth  Carey,  his 
wife.  Lord  Peterborough  married  Carey 
Fraser.  The  portrait  is  three-quarter  length  ; 
I  am  ignorant  of  the  artist's  name.  Does 
any  one  know  of  such  a  picture  having  been 
bought  at  any  of  the  sales  in  the  course  of 
the  last  thirty  -five  years  ? 

KATHLEEN  WARD. 

Bangor  Lodge,  Ascot. 

[The  picture  is  probably  one  of  the  two  painted 
by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  See  Smith's  '  Catalogue  of 
Engraved  Portraits,'  i.  76,  Sotheran's  ed.,  1884.] 

"WRITER  OF  SORTS."— A  literary  friend  of 
mine  considers  himself  aggrieved  at  having 
been  recently  included  in  this  category. 
Could  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  put  me  right 
as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the  term  1  Does 
it  necessarily  cast  a  reflection  upon  a  writer's 
capabilities  in  his  particular  line  1  I  have 
hunted  through  shelves  of  likely  authorities, 
without,  oddly  enough,  discovering  the  ex- 
pression. CECIL  CLARKE. 

Authors'  Club,  S.W. 

THE  REV.  WILLIAM  DAVIES,  M.A.— In  1726 
he  was  Head  Master  of  Preston  Grammar 
School,  but  shortly  afterwards  he  had  a 
Church  living  given  to  him  somewhere  in  the 
county  of  Hertford.  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
the  name  of  the  church.  H.  FISHWICK. 

The  Heights,  Rochdale. 

MAYORS,  1726.  —  Can  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents inform  me  where  it  is  likely  that 
I  could  find  a  list  of  the  mayors  during 
1726  ?  I  have  a  fine  painting  by  J.  Richard- 
son of  a  mayor  of  that  date.  The  name  of 
his  worship  is  written  on  a  scroll  which  he 
holds  in  one  of  his  hands,  and  reads,  so  far  as 
I  can  make  out,  "Jonas  E.  Drink... th,  Mayor, 
A.C.  1726."  The  surname  would  read  almost 
Drinkworth  or  perhaps  Drinkwater.  The 
person  represented  wears  a  judge's  wig, 
purple  coat  with  loose,  baggy  sleeves,  with 
gold  work,  a  fancy  gold  waistcoat,  lace 
(white)  front  and  cuffs,  and  carries  sword 
and  stick.  CHRISTY  W.  SARGEANT. 

CETINJE. — Would  CANON  TAYLOR  or  any 
reader  inform  me  what  is  known  about  the 
origin  of  this  name?  Is  it  tribal?  Do  the 
Montenegrins  treat  it  as  singular  or  plural  ? 
It  seems  to  be  susceptible  of  more  variations 
in  spelling  than  any  other  place-name.  With 
that  fondness  for  foreign  orthographies  which 
betrays  the  sources  of  their  information,  our 
journalists  use  indifferently  Cettigno  (Italian), 
Cettigne  (French),  Zetinje  (German).  Better 
linguists  either  adhere  to  the  original  Cetin  je 
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or  anglicize  it  more  or  less  completely.  Thus 
the  'Encyclopaedia  Britannica'  employs  in 
one  place  Cettinye  and  in  another  Tsettinye. 
Mr.  Bourchier,  in  the  December  Fortnightly, 
has  Tzetinye ;  another  variant  I  have  met 
with  is  Tsetinie.  JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

"  PARAGON."— Could  any  of  your  readers 
tell  me  what  in  London  street-nomenclature 
is  meant  by  a  "  paragon,"  as  used  by  Lord 
Lytton  in  '  What  Will  He  do  with  It?'  bk.  ii. 
chap.  v.  ? — 

"  And  I  found  that  so  rapid  in  a  few  years  has 
been  the  prosperity  of  this  great  commercial 
country,  that  if  one  did  buy  them  [the  relics  of 
the  property]  back,  one  would  buy  twelve  villas, 
several  streets,  two  squares,  and  &  paragon!" 

Can  Lord  Lytton  have  meant  what  is  more 
usually,  I  think,  called  a  "crescent"1?  I  am 
aware  that  in  the  New  Kent  Koad,  not  far 
from  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  there  is  "  The 
Paragon."  C.  STOFFEL. 

THOMAS  CAMPBELL'S  'WALLACE.' — Why  is 
this  not  included  in  the  Aldine  edition  of 
Campbell's  'Poems,'  1875?  One  would  ex- 
pect an  Aldine  edition  to  be  complete.  Is  it 
in  the  later  editions,  or  in  editions  other  than 
the  Aldine  ?  It  is  in  '  The  Songs  of  Scotland 
Chronologically  Arranged,'  1893,  p.  463.  It 
contains  the  fine  stanza  quoted  in  '  N.  &  Q.,' 
2nd  S.  iv.  420  :— 

Oh  !  it  was  not  thus  when  his  oaken  spear,  &c. 
In  this  stanza,  as  it  is  quoted  in  'N.  &  Q.,' 
the  seventh  line  reads 

For  his  lance  was  not  shivered  on  helmet  or  shield ; 
but  in  '  The  Songs  of  Scotland  '  above  men- 
tioned it  is : — 
For  his  lance  was  not  shivered,  or  helmet,  or  shield. 

Which  is  correct  1  According  to  the  writer 
in  'N.  &  Q.'  the  full  title  of  the  poem  is  '  The 
Dirge  of  Wallace.'  JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

[The  poem  is  not  in  Moxon's  edition,  with  Tur- 
ner's plates,  1837.] 

WILLIAM  III.  —  Have  any  writers,  other 
than  Bishop  Burnet  and  Charles  Blount, 
maintained  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  ac- 
quired by  conquest  a  right  to  the  English 
throne?  WM.  UNDERBILL. 

"A  WIG  OF  BREAD."— In  Delpino's  '  Spanish- 
English  Dictionary'  one  finds  "A  wig  of 
bread,  bollico"  In  Seoane's  edition  of  Neu- 
mann and  Baretti  the  second  meaning  of 
wig  is  given  as  "  Especie  de  torta."  From  the 
other  part  of  Delpino  bollico  is  omitted,  but 
Seoane's  book  defines  it  as  a  "  small  loaf  of 
flour,  sugar,  milk,  and  eggs."  Seoane,  how- 
ever, does  not  put  ivig  among  the  meanings 
of  torta.  It  is  a  common  defect  in  dictionaries 


that  they  use  a  word  in  defining  others 
without  giving  any  definition  of  that  word 
itself. 

What  is  the  history  of  the  word  wig  on  parch- 
ment or  paper  ?  Is  it  still  used  in  any  part 
of  the  English-speaking  world  ? 

PALAMEDES. 

["Cotgrave  gives  ivig-si  small  cake"  (Wright). 
We  have  not  been  able  to  trace  this.  Under 
'Eschaude",'  however,  Cotgrave  has,  "A  kind  of 
wig,  or  Symnel,  fashioned  something  like  a  Hart, 
a  three-cornered  Symnel";  and  M.  Gasc  gives  us 
the  meaning  of  echaudd,  cracknel,  bird-cake.] 

ELIAS  MARTIN,  A.R.A.,  AND  JOHANN  FRIED- 
RICH  MARTIN,  Swedish  artists,  circa  1739-1818, 
mentioned  in  Eedgrave,  Graves,  and  other 
English,  German,  and  Swedish  biographical 
dictionaries.  Information  is  sought  with 
respect  to  their  lives,  their  brother  Charles, 
arid  the  present  homes  of  their  pictures  and 
engravings.  Amongst  the  paintings  were 
views  from  the  Duke  of  Montagu's  at  Rich- 
mond ;  Paine's  Hill,  Cobham  ;  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Upper  Ossory,  Woburn  Abbey,  &c. 
E.  L.  MARTIN. 

St.  Stythyans,  Kingston  Hill,  Surrey. 

[Consult  '  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.'  We  have  too  often 
to  give  such  advice.  Many  of  our  correspondents 
seem  to  ignore  the  existence  of  such  a  work.] 

VELTON  ABBEY. — I  seek  information  as  to 
the  whereabouts  of  Velton  Abbey  (I  cannot 
find  it  in  Dugdale  or  Tanner).  I  have  seen 
a  process  print  from  a  photo,  and  it  appears 
to  be  a  very  important  ruin  as  to  size  and 
remains,  and  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  thir- 
teenth-century work,  with  parts  very  like 
Net-ley  transept.  What  is  the  best  work  in 
which  to  find  the  history  of  Velton  Abbey  1 
Replies  may  be  sent  direct  to  me. 

JOHN  A.  RANDOLPH. 

2,  Halsey  Street,  Cadogan  Square,  S.  W. 

MARY  ELEANOR  BOWES,  LADY  STRATHMORE. 
—  Does  any  portrait  or  book  illustration 
exist  of  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate 
Countess  Mary  Eleanor  Bowes,  Lady  Strath- 
more,  who  "  was  buried  among  poets  on 
account  of  her  wit  and  extraordinary  mental 
accomplishments  "  ?  She  died  28  April,  1799. 
Has  she  any  living  descendants  ? 

M.  B.  W. 

Cambridge,  U.S. 

CHRISTOPHER  LISTER. — Being  interested  in 
the  pedigree  of  the  Listers  of  Gisburn  (same 
stock  as  the  Barons  Ribblesdale),  I  should  be 
glad  if  any  reader  could  give  me  information 
about  one  Christopher  Lister,  born  in  1757 
in  the  Clitheroe  (Lanes)  and  Gisburn  district. 
He  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  a  junior  branch 
of  this  family,  and  had  property  in  Colne 
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(Lanes).    Any  information  as  to  his  parents 
and  grandparents  will  be  welcomed. 

(Dr.)  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS; 
6,  Newsham  Drive,  Liverpool. 

MERLIN'S  MECHANICAL  MUSEUM.  —  When 
was  this  museum  established ;  where  was  it 
situated  ;  and  what  was  exhibited  ?  Amongst 
other  things  it  is  said  there  was  a  harpsichord 
with  a  trumpet  stop.  CHAS.  A.  DALTON. 

SCRIMANSKL— In  canto  ii.  of  'Hudibras' 
we  read  : — 

Scrimansky  was  his  cousin-germ  an, 
With  whom  he  served  and  fed  on  vermin. 

Who  was  Scrimanski ;  and  why  is  he  intro- 
duced in  an  account  of  the  bear's  pedigree  1 

BRUTUS. 

"No  GREAT  SHAKES."— What  was  the  origin 
of  this  colloquialism,  which  was  more  fre- 
quently heard  some  years  ago  than  it  is  at 
present?  W.  J.  B.  R. 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  SEALS. — I  shall  be  obliged 
to  any  one  who  will  inform  me  of  the  best 
method  of  obtaining  good  impressions  in 
wax  of  seals  and  similar  objects  without 
leaving  any  wax  adhering  to  the  seal ;  and 
also  the  best  means  of  getting  small  particles 
of  wax  off  the  seal.  What  I  wish  to  do  is  to 
obtain  impressions  of  a  number  of  Wedgwood 
intaglios,  and  also,  without  damaging  the 
articles,  to  get  out  some  minute  particles 
which  have  been  left  from  previous  trials. 
Any  information  will  be  much  esteemed. 

CHARLES  DRURY. 

Miss  BESSIE  RAYNER  PARKES.  —  Can  any 
of  your  readers  give  me  details  concern- 
ing this  authoress?  What  works  did  she 
publish  besides  '  Ballads  and  Songs,'  issued 
by  Bell  &  Daldy,  1863 1 

C.  H.  STEPHENSON. 

Birkdale,  Lanes. 

"  THE  WHITE  PAUNCH  HIND."— Can  you  tell 
me  what  is  the  meaning  of  Whyte-Melville's 
expression  "the  white  faunch  [or  Faunch] 
hind"?  It  occurs  in  one  of  his  poems,  but 
I  cannot  at  present  give  the  exact  refer- 
ence. I  can  only  say  it  is  there,  and  it  has 
puzzled  many  besides  myself.  It  sounds 
like  a  term  of  veriery  ;  but  in  no  other  author 
could  we  locate  a  similar  term,  and  this  by 
many  in  many  works  —  Shakspeare  anol 
Shelley,  and  encyclopaedias  of  sport,  &c.  I 
think  three  years  have  elapsed  since  some 
one  first  started  the  inquiry. 

J.  A.  HARVIE-BROWN. 

SLOUGH.— In  'Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,' 
I  v .  v.,  occurs  the  passage  :  "  For  as  soon  as  I 


came  beyond  Eton,  they  threw  me  off,  from 
behind  one  of  them,  in  a  slough  of  mire." 
Did  Slough  exist  as  a  village  at  that  date  ;  or 
was  it  merely  what  its  name  denotes?  It  is 
probable  there  were  many  sloughs  about  ; 
but  it  is  curious  that  the  above  exactly 
describes  the  bearings  of  the  present  Slough 
to  Windsor  and  Eton. 

W.  MURPHY-GRIMSHAW. 

HALLINGEE,  co.  CHESTER.  —  That  a  place  so 
called  was  known  in  the  parish  of  Mobberley, 
said  shire,  during  the  seventeenth  century  I 
have  evidence.  What  was  it—  a  district  or  a 
house  ?  If  the  latter,  whose  1 

P.  S.  P.  CONNER. 

Philadelphia. 

CLANMOLINESPICK.  —  In  one  of  his  works 
Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  speaks  of  two  Irish 
clans—  Clanmolinespick  and  Clanrurie.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  give  me  information 
about  these  ;  or  are  they  mere  inventions  of 
Sir  Thomas  ?  J.  WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick. 


HEYSHAM  ANTIQUITIES. 

(9th  S.  ii.  222,  281,  409,  469.) 

1.  SIR    HENRY    HOWORTH   is  of   opinion 
that   "  in  these  days  it  is   no   use  quoting 
second-hand    authorities    and    the  opinion 
of  nineteenth  -century  writers  upon  events 
which  took  place   in  the  sixth  or  seventh 
century."     This    decision     strikes     me     as 
destructive    of    all    argument    and    history, 
in  the  shadow  of  which  Freeman,  Carlyle, 
Macaulay,    Gibbon,    &c.,   are  simply    of  no 
account.    His  contention,  moreover,  appears 
to  me  not  too  logical.     If  Lord  Dunraven 
and  Miss  Stokes  are  to  have  a  hearing,  surely 
Newell  and  Healy  merit  similar  treatment. 

2.  What  I  meant  by  the  statement  that 
"  the  building  can  hardly  be  Romano-British 
unless  erected  before  A.D.  449  "  was  that  the 
Heysham  chapel    could    scarcely  be    called 
"Roman,"  since  it  neither  bears  traces  of 
Roman  style  nor  (if  built  after  A.D.  449  —  or 
410,  to   be  accurate)  was   raised   in  Roman 
days,    and    would    consequently    be    either 
Saxon,  or  Patrician,  or  Columban.   Moreover, 
according  to  Bede,  Gildas,  and  the  'Saxon 
Chronicle'  (Mr.  Green's  authorities),  the  dura- 
tion and  savagery  of  the  Saxon  invasion  left 
the  Britons  but  scant  leisure  for  two  centuries 
for  the  building  of  churches.     "  The  conquest 
of  Britain,"  says  Mr.  Green,  "  was,  indeed,  only 
partly  wrought  out  after  two  centuries  of 
bitter  warfare.     But  it  was  just  through  the 
long  and  merciless  nature  of  the  struggle 
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that  of  all  the  German  conquests  this  proved 
the  most  thorough  and  complete.  So  far  as  the 
English  sword  in  these  earlier  days  reached, 
Britain  became  England— a  land,  that  is,  not 
of  Britons,  but  of  Englishmen." 

3.  "What  connexion  has  Patrick  with  lona?" 
asks  SIR  HENRY  further.     That,  I  venture 
to  submit,  existing   between   grandsire  and 
grandchild.      lona    was     of    Columba,    and 
Columba     of     Patrick.      "The      Columban 
Church,"    writes    Skene    ('Celtic    Scotland,' 
p.  93),   "must    be  viewed    as    in    reality  a 
mission    from    the    Irish    Church,    and    as 
forming  an  integral  part  of  that  Church,  of 
which  it  was  an  offshoot This  Northum- 
brian Church  was  an  exact  counterpart  of 
the  monastic  church  of  which  lona  was  the 
head  "  (Bede,  '  Hist,  Eccl.,'  lib.  iv.  c.  3). 

4.  Again,  SIR  HENRY  asks   for  "a  single 
shred  of  evidence"  that  the  Goidels,  as  I 
stated,  clustered  round  Morecambe  Bay  from 
the    earliest    times.      Prof.    Rhys    was    my 
authority  ('  Celtic  Britain,'  pp.  230-42)  :— 

"About  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  Romans, 
a  non-Brythonic  people  still  possessed  the  shores  of 
the  Solway  so  far  south  as  the  river  Derwent.  Nay, 
possibly  most  of  the  lake  district  down  to  More- 
cambe Bay  and  Kendal,  or  still  further  south,  was 
peopled  by  a  mixed  race  of  Goidels  and  non-Celtic 

aborigines Later,  when   the  Selgovse  had  been 

disposed  of,  the  remains  of  the  Goidelic  people  on 
the  Solway  were  enclosed  by  a  rampart  from  the 
end  of  that  firth  to  Loch  Ryan.  It  is  in  their 
country  the  Irish  invaders  probably  organized  their 
expeditions  southwards  all  the  time  they  continued 
to  come  over." 

5.  As  to  the  suggested  likeness  between  the 
Manx  Treen  and  Columban  chapels,  Canon 
Bonney  ('Cathedrals,   &c.,  of   England,'   iv. 
484)  writes  : — 

"  The  ruined  chapel  of  Heysham  on  the  wind- 
swept headland  reminds  me  of  those  cells— for  they 
are  little  more — which  are  still  dotted  about  the 
shores  of  Britain,  especially  in  the  north,  such,  for 
nstance,  as  that  at  Peel  Castle  in  the  Isle  of  Man." 

''There  is  only  one  at  Peel,"  the  Rev.  J. 
Quine,  vicar  of  Lonan  and  a  noted  local 
antiquary,  informs  me,  "  of  the  kind  referred 
to  but  many  throughout  the  island,  and  a 
very  good  one  at  Maughold."  Lonan  old 
church  also  much  resembles  the  Heysham 
ruin  both  in  shape  and  material,  being  of 
rubble  and  18  ft.  by  54  ft.  in  measurement. 

6.  Touching  the  suggested  Columban  origin 
of  the  Manx  Church,  Mr.  Quine  has  very 
kindly  furnished  me  with  copious  notes,  from 
which    I    gather     that     the    prevalence    of 
Columban    names,   which    could    only  have 
been  either  imported  by  Columban  mission- 
aries or  perpetuated  by  those  whose  traditions 
were  derived  from    the  Columban  Church, 
goes  far  to  support  the  theory.    Thus  the 


church  of  Arbory  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Columba;  Rushen  Abbey  (Ballasalla  =  Bally 
St.  Lua)  to  St.  Lua,  a  member  of  the  family 
of  lona;  Maronn  Church  (Ma-ronan=St. 
Ronan)  to  St.  Ronan,  a  Columban  whose 
name  survives  at  Port  Ronan,  in  lona,  and 
in  Teampull  Ronaig,  the  parish  church  of 
lona ;  Lonan  (Kil-onan  =  St.  Adamnan)  to  St. 
Adamnan,  ninth  Abbot  of  lona  and  bio- 
grapher of  Columba.  "With  the  exception  of 
Kirk  Christ  Rushen,"  adds  Mr.  Quine,  "all 
the  principal  old  dedications  of  the  east  side 
of  Man  point  to  Columban  times." 

7.  A  last  word  as  to  the  rock-hewn  coffins. 
I  claim  no  finality  for  my  theory,  but  the 
simple  right  to  hold  it  in  peace.  Neither 
mine  nor  any  other  can  ever  be  raised  on  a 
more  stable  basis  than  conjecture.  Canon 
Bonney  says  (ut  supra) : — 

"  Nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  these  curious 
places  of  sepulture.  Rock-cut  graves  are  common 
enough  in  some  countries,  but  as  a  rule  they  are 
either  connected  with  sepulchral  chambers  or  are 
much  more  deeply  sunk  into  the  rock ;  these  are 
practically  stone  coffins,  of  which  the  lower  part 
has  not  been  detached  from  the  parent  rock.  I 
know  of  no  other  instance  of  such  places  of  sepul- 
ture in  England." 

Here  closes,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  what 
has  been  to  me,  at  least,  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion, leaving  SIR  HENRY  HOWORTH 
and  myself,  I  trust,  amicably  agreeing  to 
differ.  One  step  further  alone  remains  in 
deference  to  his  suggestion  and  that  of  others. 
J.  B.  S.  is  herewith  interred  in  the  last 
twenty-nine  volumes  of '  N.  &  Q.,'  and,  casting 
his  cerecloths,  begs  henceforth  to  subscribe 
himself  J.  B.  McGovERN. 

St.  Stephen's  Rectory,  C.-ori-M.,  Manchester. 


AGAM  COLOURS  (9th  S.  iii.  68).— Would  MR. 
FOSTER  kindly  give  an  exact  reference  to  the 
passages  where  this  word  occurs?  It  may 
put  one  of  your  readers  in  a  position  to  help 
him  ;  and  (in  any  case)  will  be  valuable  when 
the  supplement  to  the '  Hist.  English  Diction- 
ary '  is  prepared.  ROBT.  J.  WHITWELL. 

This  may  be  a  clue  to  the  meaning  of 
agam  :— 

11  Agami,  in  ornithology,  a  name  applied  to  the 
gold-breasted  trumpeter  of  Latham,  the  specific 
character  of  which  is,  that  its  head  and  breast  are 
smooth,  green,  and  shining.  The  bird  is  about 
twenty-two  inches  long." 

So  that  these  kerseys  may  have  been  wanted 
of  a  green,  gold,  or  yellow  colour. 

ALFD.  J.  KING. 

101,  Sandmere  Road,  Clapham,  S.W. 

In  Craven's  'Hindustani  Dictionary'  is 
"Agam,  n.,  futurity.  Agam,  a.,  impassable, 
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unfathomable,  bottomless."     But  what  have 
these  words  to  do  with  colours  1 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 
Hastings. 

THE  SWALLOW'S  SONG  (9th  S.  ii.  143,  471 ;  iii. 
93). — Horace,  who  makes  Procne  the  swallow, 
speaks  of  her  as  the  mourner  for  the  slaying 
of  Itys  ;  and,  as  she  was  both  his  mother 
and  his  murderess,  she  had  reason  to  mourn. 
If  she  sings  a  cheerful  song,  she  must 
be  keeping  her  spirits  up  in  somewhat 
difficult  circumstances.  Philomela,  in  giving 
way  to  her  grief,  is  more  natural ;  for  both 
sisters  were  actresses  in  a  very  horrible 
tragedy,  and  the  one  had  as  much  cause  for 
grief  as  the  other  : — 

Nidum  ponit  Ityn  flebiliter  gemens, 
Infelix  avis.  Book  iv.  Ode  12. 

Horace  evidently  is  referring  to  the  better- 
known  form  of  the  legend,  and  means  the 
swallow  in  this  place.  I  have  read  nothing 
of  the  poem  to  which  C.  C.  B.  refers  except 
the  lines  quoted.  But  those  lines  remind  me 
of  the  twelfth  fable  of  Babrius.  There  the 
nightingale  is  mourning  in  the  woods  the 
fate  of  Itys,  and  is  invited  by  the  swallow  to 
come  amongst  men.  But  the  fable  does  not 
seem  to  tell  us  whether  the  nightingale  is 
Philomela  or  Procne.  Babrius  says  that  the 
two  birds  recognized  one  another  by  their 
song.  So  perhaps  he  himself  knew  of  the 
swallow's  song.  E.  YARDLEY. 

THE  VILLAGE  OF  LOGGERHEADS  (9th  S.  iii. 
68).— I  never  heard  of  "  the  village  of  Logger- 
heads," but  I  knew  the  inn  referred  to.  It  is 
at  the  entrance  to  Colomendy  Park  (near 
Mold),  where  Wilson  lived  for  some  time,  and 
died.  He  painted  the  sign  at  the  inn.  One 
of  the  faces  is  now  very  indistinct.  Llan- 
ferras  (to  give  the  word  as  Archdeacon  Thomas 
gives  it  in  his  '  History  of  St.  Asaph')— quite 
a  different  place  from  Llanberis — is  a  neigh- 
bouring village,  and,  doubtless,  the  parish  in 
which  the  "  Loggerheads  Inn  "  is  situated. 

E.  W. 

In  this  connexion  note  'Baron  Munchausen,' 
c.  xxxiii.,  the  kingdom  of  Loggerheads,  "wilder 
than  any  part  of  Siberia,"  where  occurred  one 
of  the  most  famous  of  the  Baron's  many 
combats.  F.  E.  MANLEY. 

Stoke  Newington. 

The  "  Loggerheads  Inn  "  is  not  at  Llanberis, 
but  between  Mold  and  the  top  of  Moel  Fam- 
mau,  close  to  Colomendy,  the  picturesque 
residence  of  B.  G.  Davies  Cooke,  Esq.,  where 
Wilson  lived  for  some  time,  and  died.  Cf. 
'Gossiping  Guide  to  Wales,'  p.  171. 

GEORGE  T.  KENYON. 


JOHN  VILETT  (9th  S.  ii.  468).— He  probably 
belongs  to  the  family  of  Vilett  of  Swindon, 
GO.  Wilts,  Nicholas  being  the  first  mentioned, 
circa  1560-70.  Henry  Villett,  alias  Violet,  is 
given  in  the  'Visitation  of  London,'  1568,  but 
it  states  "  now  of  Kent."  A  portion  of  the 
above  seem  to  have  migrated  to  Lynn,  in 
Norfolk.  The  arms,  crest,  and  Christian 
names  are  similar  in  the  three  families. 

JOHN  KADCLIFFE. 

BRASS  AT  ST.  ALBANS  (9th  S.  ii.  468, 535).— In 
'  Gibbs's  Handbook  to  St.  Albans,'  by  F.  B. 
Mason  (1884),  it  is  said  that  Sir  Bertin 
Entwysel  was  buried,  according  to  Leland, 
"  under  the  plase  of  the  Lectorium  in  the 
quyre,  whereas  a  memorial  of  him  ther  yet 
remeyneth."'  Mr.  Mason  speaks  of  this 
memorial  in  the  past  tense,  as  "the  brass 
figure  of  a  knight  in  armour." 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

PORTRAIT  OF  HUGH  O'NEILL,  EARL  OF 
TYRONE  (9th  S.  iii.  89).— There  were  two  por- 
traits of  this  worthy  at  the  Exhibition  of 
National  Portraits,  South  Kensington,  1866, 
Nos.  375  and  378,  both  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  de 
Gernon.  The  former  was  a  half-length,  and 
the  other  a  bust  done  in  his  old  age,  and  when 
blind,  at  Rome.  W.  ROBERTS. 

In  '  N.  &  Q.,'  8th  S.  iv.  207,  a  query  appears 
with  the  above  heading.  Inquiry  then  fol- 
lows for  a  biography  of  Hugh,  published  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  entitled  '  La  Spada 
d'Orione,  Stellata  nel  Campodi  Marte,' written 
by  Primo  Daraaschino,  in  which  work  I  pre- 
sume the  portrait  may  be  found. 

EVERARD  HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

A  CHURCH  TRADITION  (9th  S.  i.  428 ;  ii.  58, 
150,  173,  256,  296,  393,  474  ;  iii.  33,  94).— The 
cathedral  of  Seez,  begun  and  finished  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  was  peculiarly  unlucky 
in  want  of  sufficient  buttresses,  and  has  had 
to  be  nearly  rebuilt/.with  plaster  imitative 
vaults.  Planat  says  of  its  present  state,  "Les 
deux  tours  de  la  fagade  etaient  egalement  com- 
promises. Des  restaurations  ont  ete  habilement 
faites  depuis  par  M.  Ruprich-Robert."  But 
no  repairs  to  these  steeples  could  affect  their 
height,  they  being  entirely  of  stone,  and  the 
plans  identical,  but  each  story  of  the  northern 
exceeding  the  southern  an  inch  or  two.  At 
the  cathedrals  of  Tours  and  Angers  there  is 
about  the  same  difference,  but  further  south 
I  know  not  of  any.  It  seems  a  North  French 
fancy  only.  The  oldest  example  I  take  to  be 
St.  Remi,  at  Reims,  earlier  than  1200,  and  the 
latest  St.  Sulpice,  at  Paris,  about  1650.  As 
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for  the  towers  of  Amiens,  they  were  plainly 
designed  to  be  both  like  the  southern,  but 
the  builder  of  the  northern  improved  and 
heightened  it.  At  Rouen  and  Chartres  a 
new  architect,  centuries  later,  gave  a  totally 
new  design.  E.  L.  GARBETT. 

POPLADIES  (9th  S.  i.  448  ;  ii.  18).— According 
to  an  aged  inhabitant  of  Staines,  Middlesex, 
these  cakes  have  been  made  and  sold  there 
from  time  immemorial  on  New  Year's  Day. 
I  first  heard  of  them  in  1897,  and  some  that 
I  obtained  in  January  of  that  year  are  now 
before  me.  They  are  about  six  inches  long, 
three  inches  broad  in  the  widest  part,  and 
one  inch  in  thickness,  and  are  roughly 
fashioned  so  as  to  represent  a  female,  without 
arms  or  legs,  but  with  a  deep  indentation  on 
either  side  to  indicate  the  waist,  and  a  flat 
head,  in  which  two  currants  are  inserted  for 
eyes.  They,  seem  to  me  to  be  made  of  the 
same  ingredients  as  ordinary  penny  buns.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  hear  of  any  tradition 
relating  to  their  origin.  Further  references 
to  these  cakes,  as  made  at  St.  Albans,  may  be 
found  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1820,  pt.  i. 
p.  15,  and  in  'N.  &  Q.,'  4th  S.  xi.  341,  412. 

W.  P.  MERRICK. 

Shepperton. 

SIR  ALEXANDER  IRUIN,  OF  DRUM  (9th  S.  iii. 
107). — The  incident  is  thus  alluded  to  in 
Gardiner's  'Commonwealth  and  Protectorate,' 
vol.  ii.  p.  66  :— 

"  Strange  to  say,  it  was  mainly  to  the  Royalist 
gentry  that  the  Commissioners  could  at  present  look 
for  support.  Dislike  of  the  severe  discipline  of  the 
Kirk  formed  a  common  bond  between  them.  Sir 
Alexander  Irvine  of  Drum,  himself  a  Roman 
Catholic,  not  only  refused  to  appear  before  the 
Presbytery  of  Aberdeen,  but  appealed  to  Monk  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  unable  to  acknowledge  the 
judicature  of  the  Church  courts  '  as  not  being  estab- 
lished by  the  Commonwealth  of  England.' " 

Monk  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  as- 
sembled at  Dalkeith  in  January,  1652.  Col. 
Robert  Overton  commanded  a  brigade  at  the 
battle  of  Dunbar  in  September,  1650,  and  was 
afterwards  employed  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 
He  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Carlyle's 
'  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches.'  W.  S. 

For  Sir  Alexander  Irvine's  appeal  to  Col. 
Robert  Overton  see  'Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,'  xlii. 
388  a.  W.  C.  B. 

BOOK  TERMS  (8th  S.  ix.  341 ;  x.  400 ;  9th  S. 
ii.  322,  521 ;  iii.  53).— MR.  JULIAN  MARSHALL'S 
objection  to  anam/m  has  already  been  taken, 
in  a  way,  by  Dr.  Murray.  I  can  only  say,  if 
we  are  to  discard  words  for  this  reason  and 
because  only  one  letter  differs,  there  will  be 


plenty  of  work  on  hand.    MR.  MARSHALL  can 
start  with  natation,  notation^  nutation. 

In  answer  to  COL.  PRIDEAUX,  I  should  cer- 
tainly call  "A  Hertfordshire  Incumbent "  a 
pseudonym,  and  have  done  so  for  over  thirty 
years,  as  can  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the 
'  Handbook  of  Fictitious  Names,'  p.  7,  where 
it  is  further  designated  a  geo-demonym,  other- 
wise a  geographical  denomination  pseudonym. 
I  do  not  think,  if  I  had  to  do  this  over  again, 
I  should  trouble  myself  to  give  a  thing  so 
obvious  a  designation.  RALPH  THOMAS. 

CURE  BY  THE  HAND  OF  A  CORPSE  (9th  S.  iii. 
68).— The  custom  to  which  B.  H.  L.  alludes 
seemed  to  be  familiar  to  me,  although  for  the 
moment  I  could  not  think  where  I  had  seen 
or  heard  of  it.  But  on  referring  to  the  chapter 
on  '  Charms '  in  Dyer's  '  English  Folk-lore,' 
I  found  the  following,  which  must  have  been 
the  source  of  my  knowledge: — 

"In  Surrey,  a  sovereign  cure  for  the  goitre  was 
to  form  the  sign  of  a  cross  on  the  neck  with  the 
hand  of  a  corpse." 

Probably  this  will  account  for  the  old 
countrywoman's  belief.  C.  P.  HALE. 

For  some  of  the  learning  upon  this  subject 
see  Brand's  '  Popular  Antiquities,'  iii.  276-7. 
EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 
Hastings. 

ARMORIAL  (9th  S.  iii.  28).  —  The  heraldic 
device  of  the  Franciscans  is  as  follows,  but  I 
must  write  from  memory:  Argent,  chape 
ploye  sable ;  two  dexter  arms  and  hands, 
with  palms  extended,  proper,  issuant  from 
dexter  and  sinister  in  saltire,  the  hands  in 
chief ;  the  first  arm  naked,  the  other  habited 
tenney ;  each  palm  displaying  a  wound  proper. 
The  allusion  is  to  the  stigmata  of  St.  Francis. 
JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

The  arms  of  the  Franciscan  Order  are  thus 
blazoned  in  Dr.  Woodward's  'Ecclesiastical 
Heraldry,' p.  418:— 

"Argent,  a  cross  of  Calvary  traversed  by  two 
human  arm  in  saltire  (sometimes  issuant  from 
clouds  in  base),  one  in  bend  naked,  representing  the 
arm  of  our  Saviour,  the  other  in  bend  sinister 
habited  in  the  dress  of  St.  Francis,  both  bearing  the 
stigmata.  (The  Franciscan  Cordeliere  is  sometimes 
knotted  round  the  shield.)" 
Substantial  representations  of  these  crossed 
arms  are  to  be  seen  on  the  pulpits  of  churches 
served  by  Franciscans.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

BEAMISH  (9th  S.  iii.  6). — Lower  says  the  name 
may  be  derived  from  the  German  Bohmisch,  a 
Bohemian,  or  from  Beamish,  a  township  in 
Durham.  The  arms  of  the  Beamishes  of  co. 
Cork  (who  have  been  settled  there  nearly  three 
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centuries)  are  different  from  those  of  the 
Belmiz  or  Beimels  of  co.  Salop,  which  are 
Gules,  ten  bezants,  four,  three,  two,  and  one, 
a  chief.  See  *  Sheriffs  of  Shropshire/  by  the 
Rev.  John  B.  Blakeway,  1831,  p.  31,  for  in- 
formation about  the  family. 

JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

DALLAS  FAMILY  (9th  S.  iii.  £59).  — If  refer- 
ences to  the  Dallas  family  of  Cantray  are 
required,  your  correspondent  should  turn  to 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  6th  S.  vii.,  xi. ;  7th  S.  ii.,  v.,  xii. ; 
8th  S.  ii.  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

HOLLING  DAY  (9th  S.  iii.  108).—  Hone's 
'  Table  Book '  (pp.  13, 14)  gives  a  full  account 
of  "Holly  Night"  at  Brough,  in  Westmoreland, 
with  a  pictorial  representation  of  the  pro- 
cession in  celebration  thereof.  The  distinctive 
name  is  an  old  spelling  of  "  holly "  (A.-S. 
holen,  holegn ;  Northern  dialect  holliri),  a 
holly  tree  having  been  formerly  used  for  the 
occasion,  for  which  ash,  being  abundant,  has 
been  substituted.  Halliwell's  brief  description 
will  suffice  to  answer  your  correspondent's 
query: — 

"  Holling.— The  eve  of  the  Epiphany,  so  called  at 
Brough,  in  Westmoreland,  where  there  is  an  annual 
procession  of  an  ash  tree,  lighted  on  the  tops  of  its 
branches,  to  which  combustible  matter  has  been 
tied.  This  custom  is  in  commemoration  of  the  star 
of  the  wise  men  of  the  East." 

F.  ADAMS. 
106A,  Albany  Road,  Camberwell. 

Halliwell,  in  his  '  Dictionary  of  Archaic 
and  Provincial  Words,'  and  Wright,  in  his 
'  Obsolete  and  Provincial  English,'  state  it  is 
a  name  given  to  the  eve  of  the  Epiphany  at 
Brough,  in  Westmoreland,  where  there  is  an 
annual  procession  of  an  ash  tree,  lighted  at 
the  top  of  its  branches.  The  custom  is  in 
commemoration  of  the  star  of  the  wise  men 
in  the  East.  Hone  also  notices  this  custom 
in  his  'Table  Book.' 

EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

SHAKSPEARE  AND  THE  SEA  (9th  S.  i.  504 ; 
ii.  113,  189,  455  ;  iii.  36).— I  knew  the  passage 
to  which  DR.  SPENCE  refers,  but  in  all 
the  three  editions  of  Shakspeare  to  which  I 
have  access  the  reading  is  waves,  not  weeds.  I 
perceive  now  for  the  first  time  that  weeds  is 
mentioned  in  a  note.  It  is  the  reading  of 
the  first  folio.  Waves  is  the  reading  of  the 
second  folio.  E.  YARDLEY. 

THE  SISTER  CHURCHES  (9th  S.  iii.  48,  115).— 
St.  Nicholas's,  Withernsea,  and  St.  Peter's, 
Owthorne,  are  known  throughout  Holderness 
(East  Riding  of  Yorkshire)  as  the  Sister 


Churches ;  the  origin  of  the  term  is  not  known 
with  any  accuracy.  If  MR.  MALDEN  would 
like  to  read  a  somewhat  discursive  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  town,  and  if  he  has  not  access 
to  Poulson's  *  History  of  Holderness,'  I  shall 
be  glad  to  lend  him  my  copy.  For  his  pur- 
pose (to  locate  the  shipwreck)  I  may  state 
that  these  two  churches  were  (Owthorne  has 
gone  into  the  sea,  and,  indeed,  Withernsea 
too,  since  the  fifteenth  century)  not  more  than 
half  a  mile  apart,  and  about  ten  miles  north 
of  Spurn  Point.  CLIFFORD  DUNN. 

FRENCH  PROVERB  (9th  S.  ii.  344,  436,  513).— 
In  this  locality  the  proverb  is  : — 
Sing  before  breakfast, 
Cry  before  night, 

so  ST.  SWITHIN  certainly  "  knows  his  North- 
amptonshire" in  this  instance  (see  9*h  S..ii. 
512).    The  variant  given  by  C.  C.  B.  is  used 
by  us  in  a  totally  different  sense.    We  say  : — 
Rain  before  seven, 
Fine  before  eleven, 

an  assertion  which  is  invariably  proved  to 
come  true.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

RUBENS'S  '  DESCENT  FROM  THE  CROSS  '  (9th  S. 
iii.  89).— Whether  the  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  picture  is  true  or  fictitious  may  be  doubt- 
ful, but  an  article  to  the  same  purport 
appeared  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  2nd  S.  iii.  131. 

EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

HOLY  WELLS  (9th  S.  ii.  469,  535).— For  an 
exhaustive  account  of  the  worship  of  water 
with  special  reference  to  early  and  mediaeval 
Scotland,  mention  ought  to  be  made  of '  Folk- 
lore of  Scottish  Lochs  and  Springs,'  by  James 
M.  MacKinlay,  F.S.A.,  1893,  and  also  of  '  Holy 
Wells,  their  Legends  and  Traditions,'  by 
R.  C.  Hope.  The  latter  treats  of  the  subject 
with  reference  to  England.  J.  EDWARDS. 

Glasgow. 

G.  H.  LEWES  AND  LOCKE  (9th  S.  iii.  25, 138). 
— By  "  Kin  Kina  "  Locke  cannot  have  meant 
quinine,  for  this  alkaloid  was  not  discovered 
until  1820.  Probably  he  meant  the  bark 
from  which  quinine  is  obtained,  viz.,  cinchona, 
which  in  our  older  dispensatories  appears  as 
China,  Chinee,  and  Quinquina,  names  due  to 
the  Peruvian  name  of  the  tree  yielding  the 
bark,  which  is  kina.  C.  C.  B. 

ROYAL  NAVY  CLUB  (9th  S.  ii.  327,  411 ;  iii. 
36,  115). — The  club  with  this  name  about 
which  MR.  JULIAN  MARSHALL  inquires  was 
originally  called  the  Royal  Navy  and  Marine 
Club.  The  first  list  of  candidates  and  rules 
was  issued  on  4  August,  1886.  The  revised 
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rules  and  by-laws,  under  the  name  of  Royal 
Navy  Club,  with  list  of  members,  were  issued 
in  November,  1886.  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  was  president.  There 
were  fifty -four  vice-presidents,  and  an  execu- 
tive committee  of  twenty  members.  The 
honorary  members  numbered  twenty-seven, 
and  there  were  five  hundred  and  ninety 
members.  The  club  was  proprietary,  and 

4,  Graf  ton  Street,  Piccadilly,  was  the  club- 
house.    Commissioned  officers  in  the  Royal 
Navy  and  Royal  Marines,  officers  of  the  late 
Indian  Navy,  of  colonial  navies  and  of  the 
Indian  Marine,  of  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve 
and  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers,  and 
Elder  Brethren  of  the  Trinity  House  were 
eligible  as  members.    The  name  of  the  club 
was  again  changed  in   1887  to   the    Royal 
Navy  and  Army  Club. 

JOHN  P.  STILWELL. 

'  AYLWIN  '  (9th  S.  iii.  124).— The  Old  English 
Christian  name  Ay  1  win,  Alwyn,  Ailwyne,  or 
Alwine,  has  never,  I  suppose,  become  at  all  a 
common  patronymic.  With  so  many  sur- 
names to  choose  from,  one  may  perhaps  be 
permitted  to  regret  the  fact  that  writers 
seem  fond  of  using  such  names  as  Mr.  Watts- 
Dunton's  Henry  Aylwin  or  Tennyson's  Mr. 
Philip  Edgar  (afterwards  Mr.  Harold),  "a 
surface  man  of  theories,  true  to  none,"  in 
'The  Promise  of  May.'  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

St.  Margaret's,  Malvern. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL   AND   CHRISTMAS   (9th 

5.  iii.   104).— If  Cromwell  himself  did    not 
attempt  to  abolish  Christmas,  the  Parliament 
that  he  controlled  did.    A  mass  of  evidence 
has  been  accumulated  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  and  else- 
where :  see  3rd  S.  i.  246,  458 ;  6th  S.  vi.  506,  513 ; 
viii.  491  ;  x.  490 ;  7th  S.  ii.  503,  504 ;  iv.  503 ; 
vi.  483  ;  xii.  126  ;  8th  S.  vi.  483.       W.  C.  B. 

HEPTONSTALL  (9th  S.  iii.  61).— Will  the 
author  of  the  interesting  article  on  'Hepton- 
stall '  at  the  above  reference  kindly  give  me, 
either  personally  or  through  your  journal, 
the  names  of  the  numerous  crosses  with 
which  he  states  the  neighbourhood  was 
studded  1 

On  the  Long  Causeway,  which  is  a  portion 
of  a  great  highway  from  Clitheroe  Castle,  by 
Whalley  Abbey,  Burnley,  Heptonstall,  and 
Halifax,  to  Wakefield,  and  perhaps  beyond, 
numerous  crosses  were  placed  on  the  hill- 
tops as  guides  to  travellers  over  the  moors, 
or  in  memory  of  those  who  perished  in  the 
snow  or  were  murdered  by  robbers.  Crosses 
existed  at  Burnley,  and  east  of  it  on  the 
Long  Causeway  we  find  Stump  Cross  (950  ft. 
above  the  sea),  Robin  Cross,  Maiden  Cross, 


Duke's  Cross,  Stiperden  Cross,  Reaps  Cross^ 
Abel  Cross,  and  others.  This  road  was  used 
for  regal,  ecclesiastical,  and  mercantile  pur- 
poses from  an  early  period.  The  woollen 
manufacture,  CANON  ISAAC  TAYLOR  has 
recently  told  us  in  'N.  &  Q.,'  was  in  full 
force  in  the  West  Riding  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  doubtless  there  was  much 
traffic  between  East  Lancashire  and  West 
Yorkshire.  HENRY  TAYLOR. 

Birklands,  Southport. 

MONTAIGNE  (9th  S.  ii.  468).— It  is  Montaigrae 
himself  who  passes  this  depreciatory  judg- 
ment, as  he  does  repeatedly,  on  his  own 
writings :  "  Si  philosopher  c'est  doubter,  a 
plus  forte  raison  niaiser  et  fantastiquer, 
comme  je  foys  (fais),  doibt  estre  doubter." 
This  quotation,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to 
the  courtesy  of  a  friend,  is  found  in  Littre 
under  the  word  '  Fantastiquer,'  with  reference 
to  book  ii.  ch.  23,  which,  however,  does  not 
agree  with  my  copy  (Paris,  1844,  edition  of 
Le  Clerc).  Either  there  is  an  error  somewhere, 
or  the  edition  referred  to  by  Littre  must 
have  been  differently  divided.  The  verb 
fantastiquer  seems  to  be  a  word  of  rare 
occurrence.  It  is  not,  as  I  am  informed  by 
the  same  friend,  in  the  Academy's  diction- 
ary. I  have  found  it  in  Bescherelle,  Trevoux, 
Laveaux,  Mole  (French-German),  Villeneuve 
(French-Italian),  and  Von  Aphelen  (French- 
Danish).  C.  LAWRENCE  FORD,  B.A. 

Bath. 

PERTH  (8th  S.  xii.  508  ;  9th  S.  i.  173).— At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland  it  was  stated  that  the  origin  of 
the  Roman's  exclamation  is  to  be  found  not 
in  any  classical  author,  but  in  'The  Muses' 
Threnodie,'  by  Henry  Adamson  (a  native  of 
Perth),  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1638,  a  small 
quarto  of  rhyming  dialogue.  Here,  it  was 
said,  the  famous  "  Ecce  Tiber  !  Ecce  Campus 
Martius  ! "  attributed  to  Agricola's  soldiers, 
first  appeared  ;  and  although  in  a  second 
edition,  published  in  1774,  the  story  was 
called  a  poetical  fable,  it  had  already  won  its 
way  into  books  professedly  historical,  and 
was  too  fondly  regarded  in  the  popular- 
imagination  to  be  discarded  as  mere  fiction. 

W.  S. 

CHARLES  I.  RINGS  (9th  S.  ii.  448).— There 
were  at  least  a  dozen  Charles  I.  memorial 
rings  on  view  at  the  Stuart  Exhibition  in 
1889.  As  the  names  were  in  each  case  given 
in  the  catalogue,  the  owners  could  pro- 
bably be  still  communicated  with.  I  may 
say  that  amongst  the  rings  exhibited  was  the 
one  "given  by  Charles  I.  to  Bishop  Juxon 
just  before  his  death."  Two  others  were 
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given  by  Charles  II.  respectively  to  Si 
William  Murray  of  Stanhope  and  Sir  William 
Dugdale.  A  deep  interest  attaches  to  a  rin 
lent  by  Lieut.  A.  D.  Douglas-Hamilton,  II.N 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  "  given  to  Charles  I 
by  Henrietta  Maria  in  memory  of  his  fathei 
and  won  from  the  king  in  a  gambling  trans 
action  by  Admiral  Hill,  maternal  ancestor  o 
owner."  If  MR.  CANN  HUGHES  does  no 
possess  a  catalogue,  I  will  copy  out  and  senc 
him  full  particulars  with  pleasure. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 
West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 


The 


pages  of  'N.  &  Q.'  have  container 
many  articles  on  the  relics,  or  supposed  relics 
of  this  unfortunate  monarch.  For  reference 
to  his  rings  (only)  see  1st  S.  vi.  578  ;  vii.  184 
xi.  73  ;  6th  S.  viii.  348,  373. 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 


CLARE  STREET  (9th  S.  iii.  69).— Clare  Street 
Clare  Market,  is  in  the  parish  of  St.  Clement 
Danes,  and  connects  Stanhope  Street  with 
Vere    Street.      In    Howel's     '  Londinopolis 
(1657),  p.  344,  we  read  : — 

"Then  is  there  towards  Drewry  Lane,  a  new 
Market,  called  Clare  Market;  then  is  there  a 
street,  and  Palace  of  the  same  name,  built  by  the 
Earl  of  Clare,  who  lives  there  in  a  princely  manner 
having  a  House,  a  street,  and  a  Market,  both  for 
flesh  and  fish,  all  bearing  his  name." 

John  Holies,  first  Baron  Haughton,  was 
created  Earl  of  Clare  in  1624,  and  died  in 
1637.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John, 
who  died  in  1655,  and  is  the  one  alluded  to 
by  Howel. 

On  the  other  hand,  Allen's  'History  of 
London '  (1839),  vol.  iv.  p.  350,  states  :— 

"  Charles  I.  issued  another  licence  in  1642,  per- 
mitting Gervase  Hollis,  esq.  to  erect  fifteen  houses, 
a  chapel,  and  to  make  several  streets  of  the  width 
of  thirty,  thirty-four,  and  forty  feet.  These  streets 
still  retain  the  names  and  titles  of  their  founders 
in  Clare-Street,  Denzel-Street,  Holies-Street,  &c." 
This  statement  seems  hardly  consistent  with 
that  of  Howel. 

The  earliest  map  in  which  I  have  been 
able  to  see  the  name  of  Clare  Street  marked 
is  in  the  map  of  St.  Clement  Danes  parish 
in  Strype's  Stow,  first  edition  (1720),  vol.  ii. 
The  text  says  (book  iv.  p.  118),  "A  good  open 
place  fronting  the  Market,  here  is  White 
Horse  Inn." 

The  name  of  Clare  Street  is  not  marked  in 
Newcourt's  map  of  1658  (Stanford's  repro- 
duction), but  the  street  can  be  clearly  iden- 
tified. 

In  Diprose's  'Account  of  the  Parish  of 
St.  Clement  Danes '  (1876),  vol.  ii.  p.  21,  it  ig 
stated  tha_t  John  Edwin,  the  celebrated 


comedian,  was  born  in  this  street,  10  August, 
1749,  and  died  1  November,  1790. 

Besides  Clare  Street,  Denzel  Street,  and 
Holies  Street,  several  streets  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  take  their  names 
from  members  of  the  Clare  family,  as  New- 
castle Street,  Gilbert  Street,  Stanhope  Street, 
Vere  Street,  <fec.  H.  A.  HARBEN. 

This  street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Clement 
Danes,  is  described  in  Strype's  edition  of 
Stow's  '  Survey  '  (1720)  as  "a  good  open  place 
fronting  the  Market"  (vol.  ii.  book  iv.  p.  118). 

G.  F.  R.  B. 
The  first  mention  of  the  street  I  can  find 
is  in  '  London  and  its  Environs,'  Dodsley, 
1761.  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

"KYLON"  (9th  S.  iii.  108).— I  suspect  this  is  a 
misprint  for  Kylin.  This  is  the  name  of  a 
mythical  Chinese  monster  well  known  to 
collectors  of  pottery  and  porcelain.  Dr. 
Wells  Williams,  in  his  '  Chinese  Dictionary,' 
p.  344,  defines  it  as  a  fabulous  auspicious 
animal,  which  appears  when  sages  are  born — 
;he  male  of  the  Chinese  unicorn.  It  is  drawn 
ike  a  piebald  scaly  horse,  with  one  horn  and 
a  cow's  tail.  If  I  am  right  in  my  conjecture, 
querist  will  find  that  the  "white  china 
Jog,"  as  he  calls  it,  will  have  a  single  horn, 
laving  a  fleshy  tip,  proceeding  out  of  the 
;orehead.  JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

A  CHILD'S  CAUL  (9th  S.  iii.  26,  77).— Some 
old  nurses  I  know  possess  these  things.    By 
ome  they  are  called  "  baby's  veil,"  a  prettier 
and  more  appropriate  name  than  "child's 
aul."  I  was  shown  one  not  long  ago  stretched 
n  a  sheet  of  paper.     In  this  instance  the 
nurse  said  that  the  first  wearer  of  it  had 
gone  back  "  and  that  was  why  she  possessed 
t.    She  said  she  had  never  known  any  but 
x>ys  wearing  "baby's  veil"  at  birth.    Girls 
night,  but  she  had  never  known  of  it.    The 
oy    who    kept    his    veil    would    never    be 
rowned.    Wnen  he  was  ill,  the  veil  became 
amp  and  flabby.    While  he  was  well  it  was 
ry,  and  "  snerept  up  ! "     Further,  the  ship 
which    there  was    a   sailor  who   carried 
lis  veil  would  never  sink.    I  have  seen  "a 
hild's  caul "  advertised   for  sale  on  many 
ccasions.  THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

A  RELIC  OF  NAPOLEON  (9th  S.  iii.  3,  75). — 
No  record  of  a  cast  taken  after  death 
is  remembered  upon  the  Isle  of  St.  Helena 
at  the  present  day.  I  spent  some  little 
time  there  last  summer,  as  the  guest 
of  M,  and  Madame  Jj,  P.  C,  Morilleau, 
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the  French  consul  and  his  wife,  who,  with 
their  seven  charming  daughters,  reside  on 
the  spot,  and  never  remember  hearing  the  cir- 
cumstance mentioned.  A  very  fine  marble 
bust  of  the  emperor  stands  upon  the  spot 
where  he  died,  *'.  e.,  in  an  ante-room  —  a 
rather  draughty  apartment  with  two  doors 
— leading  from  the  entrance  hall  to  his  bed- 
room, which  latter  was  on  the  right  (the 
residence  is  only  one  story  high). 

That  the  house  was  at  one  time  allowed 
to  fall  into  a  very  woeful  state  of  decay  may 
be  gleaned  from  a  'Guide  to  St.  Helena,' 
written  by  Mr.  Joseph  Lockwood  in  1851. 
He  says  : —  _•. 

"  Passing  through  the  gate,  there  "before  us  stand 
the  empty   and   deserted    halls  where   Napoleon 
lingered  out  his  last  years.    The  front  entrance...... 

is  ascended  by  one  or  two  dilapidated  steps.   Passing 
the  door,  we  enter  a  room  of  moderate  size...... fast 

crumbling  into  irretrievable  ruin,  ceiling,  floors,  and 
walls  all  alike  time-shattered  and  miserably  decayed ; 
huge  cobwebs  hang  in  thick  and  heavy  festoons  in 
every  corner,  and  dirt  and  dust  obscure  the  light 
that  struggles  to  glimmer  in  through  the  windows. 
From  the  dreary  billiard-room  we  pass  into  a  small 
and  miserably  dark  room,  in  a  state  of  utter  and  hope- 
less ruin Part  of  the  roof  has  fallen  in— indeed, 

that  portion  over  the  very  spot  where  Napoleon 
breathed  his  last— for  this  wretched  den  is  the  room 
in  which  he  died.  In  this  half-roofless  room,  amidst 
the  wild  contentions  of  the  elements,  the  '  spoilt 
child  of  destiny'  lay  stretched  in  mortal  agony 

upon  the  bed  of  death We  next  entered  a  little 

lobby,  as  dark  and  ruinous  as  are  all  the  rooms 
around.  On  the  left  is  a  little  cabinet— now  occupied 
by  one  or  two  farm-servants — like  the  rest  sadly 
dilapidated.  Turning  suddenly  again  to  the  right, 
we  enter  what  was  once  the  bedroom  of  Napoleon, 
now  a  stable  strewed  with  litter,  racks  and  mangers. 

The  gardens  are  all  gone,  but  a  lawn  of  parched 

and  stunted  grass  is  all  around." 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that,  probably  due 
to  M.  Morilleau's  care  and  energy,  Long- 
wood  House  is  now,  internally  and  externally, 
in  an  excellent  state  of  repair.  It  is  certainly 
as  well  kept  as  is  our  own  Hampton  Court. 
Of  course  a  death  mask,  although  useful  to 
sculptors  for  giving  the  proportions  generally, 
is  never  absolutely  followed  in  modelling  for 
the  bronze  or  marble.  An  exact  replica,  in 
either  or  any  material,  from  a  post-mortem 
casting  would  be  a  very  distressing  pro- 
duction indeed.  HARRY  HEMS. 

Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

SURNAMES  IN  -SON  (9th  S.  iii.  90).  —  Sur- 
names in  -son  were  undoubtedly  introduced 
by  the  Danes,  and  this  will  mark  the  period 
of  their  origin.  Surnames  in  -son  (and  MR. 
GILSON'S  is  no  exception)  are  as  certain  a  sign 
of  Scandinavian  descent  as  towns  and  villages 
in  -by  are  of  Danish  occupation.  The  here- 
ditary love  of  the  sea  which  we  attribute  to 


our  Danish  ancestors  appears  to  be  most 
prevalent  where  the  Danish  occupation  was 
most  extensive.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
note  the  proportion  of  names  ending  in  -son 
in  the  navy  as  compared  with  those  in  the 
army  and  other  professions.  The  greatest 
naval  commander  of  the  century  showed  the 
traces  of  Danish  blood  in  his  name  and  his 
birthplace  as  well  as  in  his  seamanship. 

J.  FOSTER  PALMER. 
8,  Royal  Avenue,  S.W. 

MUSE  PLOTS  (9fch  S.  iii.  88).— Can  "muse 
plots"  be  the  same  as  "marsh  plots,"  now 
existing  in  the  parish  of  Preston  Candover, 
Hants  J  I  had  a  query  concerning  them  in 
'  N.  •  &  Q.'  many  years  ago,  but  received  no 
answer.  In  1711  there  were  sixty-two,  for 
which  the  churchwardens  received  one  penny 
the  marsh  plot,  while  the  vicar  received  the 
great  and  small  tithes— still  paid  to  him.  The 
fact  that  "  muse  "  and  "  marsh  "  plots  in  two 
adjacent  counties  have  the  same  arrangement 
connected  with  the  tithes  is  an  inference  that 
the  two  words  originally  were  identical. 
Which  is  nearer  in  present  spelling  to  the 
name  as  used  in  earlier  days  ?  "  Marsh  "  here 
suggests  low-lying  pastures  in  a  valley,  not, 
as  now,  drained  by  the  provision  of  a  large 
lake  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Candover  valley. 
These  plots  are  found  in  the  centre  of  the 
village  mostly,  where  cottages  probably  were 
first  put  up  by  copyhold  tenure,  under  the 
several  manors  existing  in  the  village.  Has 
"muse"  any  connexion  with  water?  The 
river  Meuse,  in  France,  is  a  case  in  point, 
the  etymology  of  which  is  doubtful,  I  suppose. 
I  should  still  be  glad  to  know  of  any  other 
parishes  where  "  muse  "  or  "  marsh  "  plots  are 
still  in  existence  under  similar  circumstances. 

VICAR. 

WALTON  (9th  S.  iii.  107).— MR.  DUIGNAN  asks 
if  any  one  can  tell  him  the  meaning  of  this 
place-name,  and  then  proceeds  to  give  the 
three  possible  answers.  MR.  DUIGNAN'S 
authority  on  place-names  is  so  great  that  it  re- 
quires more  courage  than  I  possess  to  question 
his  opinions.  I  would  only  point  out  that  his 
precise  views  have  already  been  propounded 
on  pp.  291,  373  of  *  Names  and  their  Histories,' 
a  book  which  I  believe  he  will  discover  on 
his  shelves.  A  few  illustrations  of  his  prin- 
ciples may,  however,  be  useful.  Walton, 
Surrey,  was  a  tun  on  the  defensive  dyke  or 
wall  which  stretched  from  the  Thames  to  the 
camp  on  St.  George's  Hill.  Wallscombe,  near 
Wells,  was  on  the  dyke  or  wall  which  guarded 
Somerset  against  the  Welsh.  Walton-on-the- 
Naze,  Essex,  is  believed  to  take  its  name  from 
a  sea-wall.  The  reclaimed  land  between  Wis- 
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beach  and  King's  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  lies  beyond 
the  ancient  sea-wall  from  which  the  landward 
villages  of  Walton,  Walsoken,  and  Walpole 
take  their  names.  Walworth,  Surrey,  called 
in  a  charter  Wealawyrth,  was  an  estate  be- 
longing to  Welshmen  or  Britons  (weala, 
gen.  pi.  of  wealh).  In  some  cases,  as  in  Suffolk 
and  Northants,  Walton  may  be  the  tun 
enclosed  by  a  wall.  Wallasea,  Essex,  is  an 
island  surrounded  by  a  sea-wall  or  embank- 
ment ;  and  at  Wallbury,  Essex,  there  is  a 
great  earthwork  enclosing  thirty  acres. 

ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

Walton,  generally  from  Latin  vallum,  "a 
wall,"  sometimes  associated  with  Roman  re- 
mains ;  otherwise  oil  the  coast,  as  a  sea-wall. 
Each  case  should  be  studied  on  its  own  merits ; 
for  instance,  Walsall  has  a  subdivision  known 
as  Walsall  "foreign."  Can  MR.  DUIGNAN 
define  a  Walsall  colt  ?  A.  HALL. 

'  THE  ROMANO-BRITISH  CITY  OF  SILCHESTER 
(9th  S.  iii.  100),— In  your  review  of  Mr.  Davis's 
book  on  Silchester  you  remark  that  the 
author's  statement  that  "  not  a  single  Roman 
place-name  has  survived"  is  "surely  going 
much  top  far."  I  think  most  antiquaries  will 
agree  with  you.  I  am  not  skilled  in  place- 
names,  but  does  not  Billericay,  in  Essex,  six 
miles  beyond  Brentwood,  still  preserve,  with 
the  addition  of  the  final  y,  the  name  that  the 
Romans  gave  it  ?  R.  CLARK. 

Walthamstow. 

In  answer  to  the  quotation  that  "not  a 
singular  Roman  place-name  survives,"  there 
are  two  in  Kent  only,  Deal  and  Reculver, 
from  Dola  and  Regulbium.  Again,  Gloucester 
is  held  to  be  Claudius's  camp  or  castrum. 
E.  L.  GARBETT. 

PLACE-NAMES  (9th  S.  iii.  105).  — Will  MR. 
CHARLES  WISE  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  the  sub- 
named  whether  he  has  found  the  place 
Wetewong,  as  it  becomes  a  family  name  in 
Oxford  mediaeval  history  ?  A  day  or  two  ago 
the  name  Kysseblancpayn  was  rnet  with  in 
the  Godstowe  cartulary,  English  version,  a 
resident  in  St.  Edward  parish.  The  name 
William  -  beyond  -  Nightingale  -  hall  -  lane  is 
even  more  surprising,  and  probably  has  a  bit 
of  history  attached  to  it ;  the  lane,  in  St. 
Peter's  parish,  Oxford,  abutted  at  its  east  end 
upon  a  bit  of  the  royal  way  under  the  walls, 
and  this  William  had  probably  squatted  there, 
and  really  lived  in  no  street  at  all.  In  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  these 
dwellers  under  the  wall  bore  the  title  "  Sub- 
muro";  their  descendants  the  Underwalls 
either  diminished  in  numbers  or  dropped  a 
surname  which  was  perhaps  not  very  dignified. 


An  Alegood  or  Alegod  family  was  of  some  re- 
pute here  in  early  days.  From  the  discovery 
of  Haliwell,  Hale  well,  and  Ale  well,  used  for 
the  present  Holywell,  and  of  Halegod  and 
Aligod  as  the  surname,  I  suspect  Holy-god 
(to  match  Bigod)  was  the  original  form,  so 
that  he  was  a  swearer  of  oaths  rather  than  a 
brewer  of  good  ale.  H.  HURST. 

Oxford. 

"UNSPEAKABLE  TURK "(9th  S.  iii.  68).— Mr. 
W.  S.  Walsh,  in  his  '  Handy  Book  of  Literary 
Curiosities,'  attributes  the  origin  of  this  now 
frequently  used  phrase  to  Carlyle.  He  tells 
us  that  the  expression  came  into  general  use 
at  the  time  of  the  Bulgarian  agitation  of 
1876,  on  its  appearance  in  a  published  letter 
of  Carlyle's  to  George  Howard,  M.P.,  dated 
24  November :  "The  unspeakable  Turk  should 
be  immediately  struck  out  of  the  question, 
and  the  country  left  to  European  guidance." 
But  this  was  not  the  first  use  by:  Carlyle  of 
the  term.  Nearly  fifty  years  before — to  be 
exact,  in  1831,  in  an  article  on  the  *  Nibelungen 
Lied,'  in  the  Westminster  Review,  No.  29,  and 
now  to  be  found  among  his  *  Miscellanies  '— 
he  makes  mention  of  "that  unspeakable 
Turk,  King  Machabol."  C.  P.  HALE. 

The  phrase  occurs  first,  I  think,  in  Carlyle's 
essay  on  the  'Nibelungen  Lied,'  published  in 
1831.  I  quote  from  the  Library  Edition, 
vol.  viii.  p.  154,  "How  they  [i.e.  Kaisir 
Ottnitt  and  little  King  Elberich]  sailed  with 
Messina  ships  into  Paynim  lands ;  fought 
with  that  unspeakable  Turk,  King  Machobol." 
Mr.  Gladstone  quoted  the  phrase,  but  applied 
it  to  the  Turkish  nation,  not  to  an  individual 
as  in  the  original.  E.  R. 

The  expression  was  used  by  Carlyle  in  a 
letter  to  the  Daily  News  of  28  Nov.,  1876.  I 
am  not  aware  that  he  borrowed  it  from  Mr. 
Gladstone.  EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

ALARIC  AND  THE  CHIEFS  OF  THE  URUA 
(9th  S.  iii.  69).— This  story,  of  burial  under 
the  bed  of  a  stream,  occurs  also  in  the 
'Toldoth  Jeshu,'  or  Hebrew  account  of  our 
Lord.  When  He  has  been  stoned  to  death, 
and  afterwards  hanged  on  a  tree,  Judas,  the 
hero  of  the  tale,  turns  aside  a  brook  in  his 
garden,  and  buries  Jeshua  under  it,  then 
restoring  the  brook  to  its  old  bed.  The 
queen  Alexandra  (or  rather,  as  the  Hebrew 
spells  it,  Helena),  when  she  hears  that  nobody 
knows  where  Jeshua  is  buried,  exclaims, 
"Then  He  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  has 
ascended  to  His  heavenly  Father,  as  He 
predicted  ! "  The  Synhedrion  assures  her 
there  is  no  ground  for  any  such  belief.  She 
insists  on  having  His  body  produced,  and 
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threatens,  if  it  is  not  brought  by  a  certain 
day,  to  attack  Jerusalem  with  an  army,  and 
destroy  the  whole  Synhedrion.  They  pro- 
claim a  fast ;  but  while  they  are  fasting  two 
of  them  discover  Judas  feasting  in  his  garden. 
They  explain  the  whole  distress  to  him,  when 
he  has  the  brook  again  diverted,  and  the  body 
found.  It  is  then  dragged  by  horses  before 
the  queen,  who  is  ashamed  and  pardons  them. 
In  thus  dragging  the  corpse  the  hair  is 
pulled  off,  which  is  the  reason  that  monks 
are  now  shaven,  "in  memory  of  what  hap- 
pened to  Jeshua."  E.  L.  GARBETT. 

AUTHOR  WANTED  (9th  S.  iii.  69).— I  find  in 
the  '  London  Catalogue,  1816-1851,'  "Legacy 
of  an  Etonian,  Poems,  edited  by  R.  Nolands, 
8vo.,  published  at  10s.  by  G.  Bell."  The 
question  is  whether  R.  Nolands  was  the 
author.  I  should  doubt  it,  inasmuch  as  you, 
sir,  are  the  editor  of  '  N.  &  Q.,'  but,  I  submit, 
not  the  author.  ALFD.  J.  KING. 

101,  Sandmere  Road,  Clapham,  S.W. 

GORDON  FAMILY  (9th  S.  ii.  128,  174,  235,  412). 
—The  information  was  taken  from  the  '  Peer- 
age of  Scotland,'  1813,  by  Douglas,  vol.  i. 
p.  262  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  557.  In  the  last  volume  he 
says,  "  Malise,  E.  of  Strathern,  is  said  to  have 
married  Lady  Egidie  Cumyng,"  &c.  Not 
having  the  peerage  by  G.  E.  C.,  I  cannot  say 
how  he  decides  who  are  the  various  wives ; 
but  I  find  in  the  Genealogist,  vol.  v.  p.  105 
(N.S.),  an  article  on  the  Earls  of  Strathern 
by  Joseph  Bain,  in  which  he  says  the  account 
given  by  Douglas  of  these  earls  is  "  a  jumble 
of  confusion."  Well,  it  may  be  so  (and  probably 
ever  will  be),  yet  my  dull  intellect  does  not  per- 
ceive that  his  article  has  made  thematter  any 
clearer.  It  is,  if  anything,  more  complicated. 
MR.  C  ALDER  surely  does  not  reject  a  statement 
because  another  writer  has  left  it  out.  Of 
course  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  if 
authorities  could  be  given ;  but  if  such  had 
to  be  the  hard-and-fast  line,  the  pedigrees  in 
the  peerages  would  show  a  large  number  of 
missing  links.  JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

NoNJURORs(9thS.ii.  408, 493;  in.  56).— Under 
this  heading  MR.  A.  J.  KING  asks  for  infor- 
mation about  the  French  Prophets.  He  will 
find  an  account  of  this  sect  in  Malcolm's 
'Anecdotes  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of 
London  during  the  Eighteenth  Century,' 
illustrated  with  a  plate  depicting  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Prophets.  Malcolm's  account 
of  the  pious  orgies  of  these  fanatics  is  very 
diverting.  R.  CLARK. 

"AERIAL  TOUR"  (9th  S.  ii.  423).— I  have 
examined  ten  editions,  in  my  library,  of 
Beattie's  'Minstrel,'  and  in  nine  of  these, 


which  I  subjoin,  the  word  is  "tour":— Edin- 
burgh, Creech,  1776 ;  London,  Dilly,  1799  ; 
Edinburgh,  Creech,  &c.,  1807  ;  Alnwick,  1810  ; 
London,  Sharpe,  1816;  London,  Bum  pus, 
1821 ;  London,  Sharpe,  1823  ;  London,  Sharpe, 
1827;  London,  Pickering,  1831.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  first  two  of  these  editions 
were  printed  in  the  lifetime  of  the  poet,  who 
died  in  1803.  The  tenth  of  the  editions  I 
possess  is  that  of  Routledge,  London,  1858 
and  it  has  "  tower."  A.  T.  GRANT. 

The  Rectory,  Leven,  Fife. 

INSTRUMENTAL  CHOIR  (7th  S.  xii.  347,  416, 
469 ;  8th  S.  i.  195,  336,  498  ;  ii.  15  ;  9th  S.  ii. 
513). — A  mile  from  here  is  the  little  village  of 
Win  wick,  comprising,  probably,  some  hundred 
and  fifty  souls.  The  church  contains  an  old 
barrel  organ,  which,  as  a  boy,  I  well  remember 
to  have  heard  "  played  "  by  a  man  who  still 
resides  in  the  village.  It  has  for  many  years 
now  remained  silent,  having  been  superseded 
by  a  harmonium.  It  is,  however,  by  no 
means  an  eyesore  to  the  church,  its  outward 
appearance  closely  resembling  that  of  an 
ordinary  church  organ.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Medical  Works  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  By  the 
Rev.  Prof.  G.  Henslow,  M.A.  (Chapman  &  Hall.) 
THIS  quaint  and  curious  volume,  ushered  in  by  a 
valuable  introduction  by  Prof.  Skeat  and  accom- 
panied by  notes  from  the  same  indefatigable  and 
erudite  writer,  consists  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
contents  of  a  MS.  volume,  concerning  the  history  of 
which  nothing  is  known  except  that  it  was  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Johnstone,  proprietor  of  the 
Standard  newspaper,  by  whom  it  was  presented  to 
Prof.  Henslow.  The  whole  of  the  English  portion 
of  the  volume,  consisting  principally  of  medical 
recipes,  has  been  transcribed  and  printed.  With  it 
are  given  transcripts  of  selected  portions  from 
MSS.  similar  in  nature  in  the  British  Museum, 
viz.,  Harl.  2378,  Sloane  2584,  and  Sloane  521.  There 
is  also  given  a  list  of  plants  and  vegetable  products 
used  in  the  drugs  mentioned  in  the  MSS.  or  in  con- 
temporary vocabularies,  with  their  identifications 
so  far  as  these  can  be  obtained.  This  portion  of  the 
work  constitutes,  accordingly,  a  guide  to  the  plant- 
names  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Those  familiar 
with  early  medical  literature  know  how  gruesome 
and  repulsive  were  most  of  the  remedies  in  vogue. 
Not  a  few  of  them  are  practically  unquotable.  Yet 
of  these  even  some,  in  altered  forms,  are  in  pre- 
sent, or  were  in  recent  use.  How  nearly  associated 
with  magic  and  other  secret  arts  or  reputed  mys- 
teries was  medicine  is  also  known.  Some  of  the 
receipts  are  avowedly  charms,  as  when,  to  deliver  a 
woman  of  a  dead  child,  you  are  told,  when  you  come 
to  the  house  in  which  the  woman  is,  to  sit  aright 
upon  the  "  thraschfolde,"  make  a  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  say,  "  In  nomine  Patris,"  &c.  For  a  cure  for 
the  bite  of  a  "  woud  hund"  (a  mad  dog)  you  are 
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seriously  recommended  "a  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit 
you  "  to  be  applied  to  the  wound.  An  owl  baked 
and  mixed  with  horse  grease  constitutes  a  remedy 
for  the  gout.  To  make  a  man  (or  a  woman)  sleep 
three  days,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  give  him  in  his 
pottage  the  gall  of  a  hare,  and  he  shall  not  wake 
until  his  face  is  washed  with  vinegar.  In  these  few 
extracts  we  have  not  used  the  old  spelling  or  the 
signs  for  th,  &c.  The  forms  of  orthography  adopted 
have,  however,  special  interest,  and  the  work  is  a 
valuable  gift  to  students  of  Middle  English.  The 
spelling  is  more  than  eccentric,  and  among  the 
explanatory  notes  of  Prof.  Skeat  are  many  which 
point  out  errors,  such  as  "motfelon"  for  matfelon, 
"lomke"  for  lemke,  i.e.,  brooklime,  &c.  Many  of 
the  forms  employed  are  unfamiliar,  and  without 
the  assistance  rendered  by  the  Professor  a  portion 
of  the  volume  would  be  not  easily  intelligible. 
Prof.  Skeat  puts  the  date  of  the  opening  MS.  before 
1400,  and  holds  it  from  internal  evidence  to  have 
been  written  in  the  south  of  England,  most  likely 
in  Sussex,  Surrey,  or  Hampshire,  but  not  in  Kent. 
The  scribe  responsible  for  the  English  portion  was 
of  English  birth,  and  was  equally  conversant  with 
Anglo-French  and  English,  though  he  never  quite 
succeeded  in  mastering  the  correct  pronunciation 
of  the  latter.  On  p.  125,  in  one  of  the  L)ouce  MSS., 
appears  a  curious  preface  in  rimed  verse. 

Quentin  Durward.    By  Sir  Walter  Scott.     Edited 

by  Andrew  Lang.     (Nimmo.) 

'  QUENTIN  DURWARD,'  now  added  to  Mr.  Nimmo's 
reissue  of  the  "Border  Edition"  of  the  Waverley 
novels,  is  in  general  estimate  one  of  the  best  of  the 
series.  It  is  at  least  one  of  the  most  romantic. 
Scott  showed  a  little  timidity  in  winning  vicari- 
ously for  his  hero  the  lovely  Countess  of  Croye. 
From  the  first  to  the  latest  perusal  of  the  volume 
we  felt  how  impossible  it  was  to  suppose  Quentin 
hearing  the  voice  of  Gertrude  Pavilion  or  of  turning 
for  a  moment  his  head  from  his  fierce  and  dangerous 
adversary.  It  is,  however,  a  part  of  Scott's  cha- 
racteristic moderation  to  substitute  Le  Balafre"  for 
the  youth  who  has  already  had  so  many  oppor- 
tunities of  distinguishing  himself.  Had  Scott  intro- 
duced a  further  scene,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy communicated  to  Isabelle  de  Croye  the  result 
of  the  combat  for  her  hand,  he  would  have  gratified 
a  good  many  readers  whose  love  of  poetic  justice 
is  greater  than  their  regard  for  art.  The  book  is, 
however,  noble  in  all  respects,  and  is  in  this 
edition  admirably  illustrated. 

The,  Cathedral  Church  of  York.     By  A.  Clutton- 

Brock.    (Bell  &  Sons.) 

A  HISTORY  of  the  magnificent  Minster  of  York  is 
the  latest  addition  to  Bell's  admirable  "  Cathedral 
Series,"  which,  in  spite  of  the  death  of  one  of  its 
editors,  still  advances  towards  completion.  In  his 
account  of  this  noble  pile  Mr.  Glutton-Brock  owns 
to  having  followed  Prof.  Wallis,  a  safe  guide  in  all 
respects.  A  whole  literature  is,  however,  available 
for  York  Minster,  and  the  only— or,  at  least,  the 
chief —  difficulty  of  the  latest  historian  has  con- 
sisted in  the  task  of  selection  and  compression. 
This  he  has  successfully  accomplished,  and  his  book 
is  worthy  to  stand  beside  its  predecessors.  A  good 
deal  of  attention  is  bestowed  upon  the  city,  the 
most  ancient,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  inter- 
esting, in  England.  Little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
mythical  origin  of  York,  narrated  by  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth  and  favoured  in  Francis  Drake's 


Eboracum,  and  no  credit  is  given  the  origin  of  the 
name  from  the  Ure,  a  comparatively  insignificant 
tributary  of  the  Ouse.  The  views  of  the  city  and 
of  its  picturesque  gates  are  well  selected.  Little 
is,  however,  said  of  the  minor  ecclesiastical  edifices 
with  which  York  overflows.  Of  the  building  itself 
Mr.  Uutton-Brock  holds  that  it  seems  rather  to 
express  the  secular  magnificence  and  temporal  power 
ot  a  church  conspicuous  in  history  than  the  spiritual 
aspirations  of  a.  people.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
Minster  wants  only  to  be  placed  on  an  elevation 
such  as  is  seen  at  Lincoln  or  at  Durham  to  stand 
easily  foremost  of  English  cathedrals.  Without 
that  advantage,  even,  we  are  not  sure  that  it  does 
not  so  stand.  The  illustrations  of  the  exterior 
and  the  interior  are  alike  excellent.  They  are 
chiefly  photographic. 


(lnde?  to  the  Times.    Oct.  1st  to  Dec.  31st, 
.-0ct,  1st  to  Dec.  31st,  1824.     (Shepperton- 
on-Thames,  Palmer.) 

WITH  the  index  to  the  Times  for  the  three  con- 
cluding months  of  last  year  Mr.  Palmer  sends  us 
the  index  to  the  autumnal  quarter  for  1824,  part 
of  a  series  he  is  reprinting  for  subscribers.  The 
appearance  of  the  two  works  is  similar,  but  the 
little  quarto  of  twenty-seven  pages  has  now  swelled 
out  into  ninety-two.  The  editor  and  publisher 
takes  justifiable  pride  in  the  fact  that  all  attempt 
at  competition  has  proved  a  failure,  and  that  the 
i  work  remains  authoritative  as  well  as  indispensable. 
He  quotes  the  declaration  of  the  late  Mowbray 
I  Morns,  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Times  when  the 
I  J  imes  was  at  its  best,  that  the  work  was  from  the 
I  outset  perfect.  It  has,  indeed,  fulfilled  its  promise, 
and  is  a  work  of  transparent  utility.  Of  some 
things  it  is  the  only  existing  register,  and 
it  is  a  book  that  should  be  in  every  library  and 
institution  in  the  kingdom.  Attention  is  drawn  to 
the  fact  that  when  a  file  of  the  Times  is  inaccessible 
it  will  serve  for  other  newspapers.  The  index  has 
now  been  in  existence  seventy-four  years. 

Landmarks   in    English    Industrial   History.      Bv 
George    Townsend    Warner,    M.A.      (Blackie  & 


MODEST  as  are  the  pretensions  of  this  book—  and 
ts  author  is  careful,  so  far  as  the  matter  is  con- 
cerned, to  make  no  claim  to  originality—  it  is  a  work 
displaying  much  insight  and  acumen,  and  likely  to 
be  very  serviceable  to  those  seeking  to  grasp  the 
significance  and  development  of  England's  com- 
mercial and  industrial  progress.  Choosing  subjects 
such  as  the  manorial  system,  the  mercantile  system 
the  rise  of  banking,  the  agrarian  revolution,  &c., 
Mr.  Warner  groups  around  each  the  causes  from 
which  it  sprang  and  the  developments  to  which  it 
gave  rise.  The  information  is  in  every  case  accurate 
and  condensed,  and  there  are  few  except  close 
students  of  economics  and  social  progress  who  will 
riot  rise  from  the  perusal  with  ideas  enlarged  or 
amended.  If  the  reader  wishes  to  take  one  chapter 
as  representative  of  all,  let  him  take  that  on  the 
Black  Death  of  1348-50,  and  study  its  influence  upon 
the  lord  and  the  labourer,  together  with  the  col- 
lisions between  the  two  classes  to  which  it  gave 
nse'«  ™et,  -lim  then  comPar>e  with  this  the  chapter 
on  Machinery  and  Power"  and  that  on  "The 
Agrarian  Revolution."  Very  well  has  the  task  of 
selection  of  subjects  been  discharged  by  Mr.  War- 
ner, and  the  book,  though  necessarily  a  com- 
pendium, is  so  pleasant  to  read  that  no  one  who 
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begins  its  perusal  is  likely  to  suspend  it  until  the 
end  is  reached. 

The  Symbolism*  of  Heraldry;  or,  a  Treatise  on  the 
Meanings  and  Derivation*  of  Armorial  Bearings. 
By  W.  Cecil  Wade.  (Red way.) 
WE  are  always  glad  to  welcome  any  book  which  is 
calculated  to  place  the  science  of  heraldry  in  its 
proper  light  before  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
subject.  In  the  work  before  us  Mr.  Wade  has 
attempted  to  make  people  see  that  heraldry  was 
once  an  important  factor  in  the  lives  of  our  an- 
cestors ;  and  he  tries  to  explain  the  why  and  where- 
fore of  the  colours,  signs,  and  symbols  used  in 
heraldic  language  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
them  intelligible  to  those  who  know  little  or  nothing 
of  the  subject.  A  great  heraldic  work  this  book  is 
not,  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Wade  would  be 
the  last  person  to  claim  such  a  position  for  it;  but  as 
a  text-book  we  can  give  it  our  sincerest  approbation. 
We  are  exceedingly  glad  to  see  that  the  popular 
error  as  regards  the  bend  sinister  is  pointed  out ; 
but  while  novelists  continue  to  speak  of  it  as  the 
mark  of  illegitimacy,  we  suppose  that  no  amount  of 
evidence  to  the  contrary  will  convince  the  un- 
lettered public.  Mr.  Wade  says,  and  correctly,  that 
the  Catherine-wheel  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
heraldry.  It  occurs  as  an  inn  sign  in  Cambridge- 
shire, and  some  people  have  thought  that  it  might 
have  been  taken  from  a  coat  of  arms  ;  but  there  is 
no  proof  of  this.  With  reference  to  the  "  maunch," 
we  are  told  that  it  is  a  very  ancient  bearing  in  the 
families  of  De  Mohun,  De  Mauley,  and  Hastings. 
To  these  might  be  added  the  Nortons,  who  rose  in 
rebellion  with  Percy  and  Neville  in  the  celebrated 
"rising  in  the  North."  A  curious  heraldic  incident 
is  connected  with  this  event.  The  banner  of  Norton 
did  not  display  the  bearings  of  that  house,  but  was 
apparently  one  invented  for  the  occasion,  and  in- 
tended to  show  that  the  war  was  a  religious  one. 
The  ballad  tells  us  that 

The  Percy  then  his  ancient  raised, 
The  half  moon  shining  all  so  fair, 
But  the  Nortons'  ensign  was  the  cross, 

And  the  five  wounds  our  Lord  did  bare. 
Amid  all  the  curious  bearings  given  we  cannot  find 
any  mention  of  that  of  Newton  of  Beverley,  who 
bore,  according  to  Surtees,  "a  spectre  passant, 
shrouded  sable."  We  are  astonished  to  find  no 
reference  to  Randle  Holme ;  his  '  Academy  of 
Armory '  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  upon 
the  subject  that  we  know.  As  a  book  of  reference 
for  those  who  do  not  possess  or  have  not  access  to 
the  great  heraldic  works  and  text-books,  we  can 
highly  recommend  this  unpretending  little  volume. 

Charters  and  Writs  concerning  the  Burgh  of  Had- 
dington.  Transcribed  and  translated  by  J.  G. 
Wallace- James.  (Haddington,  Croal.) 
ANTIQUARIES— not  only  Scottish,  but  those  of  the 
whole  empire— ought  to  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Wallace- 
James  for  printing  the  text  of  the  Haddington 
charters  and  accompanying  them  with  a  lucid 
translation.  His  preface  is  of  the  shortest,  but  he 
has  packed  away  a  considerable  quantity  of  in- 
formation in  a  very  small  space.  He  is  evidently 
one  who  regards  even  a  few  useless  words  as  an 
impertinence.  The  Haddington  records  have  suf- 
fered loss,  not  so  much  from  the  carelessness  of 
their  keepers  as  the  incidents  attendant  on  Border 
warfare.  The  "auld  ynemies  of  England"  knew 


well  the  store  which  the  burghers  set  by  their 
charters,  and  were  wont  to  make  off  with  them 
when  occasion  offered.  In  a  sixteenth-century 
account-book  there  is  an  entry  of  a  life  pension  of 
eight  marks  to  be  paid  to  Robert  Maitland  for 
"  agayne  gettin  of  ye  haill  evidentis  pertaening  to  ye 
towne  furcht  of  ye  Inglismannis  handis."  Much  pre- 
cious matter  has,  however,  been  lost  from  over-care- 
fulness. Three  iron  chests  of  records  were  after  the 
battle  of  Dunbar  hidden  for  safety  underground  in 
the  courtyard  of  Balcarres  Castle.  WThen  peaceful 
times  again  returned,  and  the  boxes  were  dug  up,  it 
was  found  that  their  contents  were  entirely  spoilt 
by  water. 

The  earliest  charter  now  remaining  was  granted 
by  Robert  the  Bruce.  It  is  a  confirmation  of  all 
rights  previously  enjoyed  by  the  burgesses.  Had 
there  been  a  previous  charter ;  or  may  we  assume 
that  Haddington  had  been  a  burgh  by  repute  in 
times  previous  to  incorporation  by  charter?  The 
latter  was,  we  think,  more  probably  the  case.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  in  these  charters,  from  the  time 
of  King  Robert  the  Bruce  (1318)  to  James  V.  (1542), 
the  kings  always  style  themselves  "  Rex  Scottorum," 
that  is,  kings  of  the  people,  not  of  the  country.  A 
single  example,  and  that  not  a  royal  one,  points  in 
the  opposite  direction.  John,  Earl  of  Carrick,  in 
his  capacity  of  Steward  of  the  Kingdom,  in  1383 
issued  a  confirmation  of  a  charter  of  his  father 
Robert  II.,  and  he  therein  describes  himself  "  Regis 
Scotie  primogenitus."  It  must  be  noted,  however, 
that  when,  further  on,  the  king  has  to  be  named,  he 
is  described  as  "Dei  Gracia  Rex  Scottorum  Illus- 
tris."  Some  may  regard  these  facts  as  too  trivial 
for  notice ;  but  it  is  not  so,  for  in  those  days  the 
forms  of  law  were  wont  to  reflect  ideas.  We  see, 
therefore,  that  the  monarchy  had  not  become 
territorial  in  the  narrow,  modern  sense. 


to 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices : — 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  Correspond- 
ents who  repeat  queries  are  requested  to  head  the 
second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

C.  D.  W.  ("Co-operation"). —Politics  are  for- 
bidden ground  in  '  NT  &  Q.' 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to 
"  The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  "—Advertise- 
ments and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher "- 
at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  BY  POST. 

£  «.  d. 

For  Twelve  Months       106 

For  Six  Months 0  10    3 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 


U.E.L. 

THE  United  Empire  Loyalists'  Associa- 
tion, which  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Ontario  in  1897,  nas  for  its  object  to 
unite,  irrespective  of  creed  and  party,  the 
descendants  of  those  families  who,  during 
the  American  Revolutionary  War  of  1775  to 
1783,  sacrificed  their  homes  in  order  to  reside 
under  the  flag  to  which  they  desired  that 
they  and  their  children  should  remain  for  ever 
loyal.  Anxious  to  perpetuate  this  spirit  of 
loyalty  to  the  empire,  this  association  desires 
to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  history  and  tradi- 
tions of  loyalist  families  before  it  is  too  late. 
It  has,  very  properly,  its  headquarters  in  On- 
tario, for  the  Empire  Loyalists  who  settled  in 
Canada  preserved  the  country  to  the  British 
crown  in  the  war  of  1812-14,  and  their  descend- 
ants are  even  now  building  up  new  provinces 
in  the  north-west.  There  are,  however,  on 
this  side  of  the  water  the  descendants  of 
loyalist  families  who  fled  to  England,  and 
their  co-operation  in  the  work  of  the  associa- 
tion is  warmly  invited.  We  understand  that 
the  executive  committee  intend  to  publish 
regularly  an  historical  and  genealogical 
journal,  and  we  gladly  offer  to  those  inter- 
ested in  this  subject  the  hospitaHty  of  our 
columns  for  the  prosecution  of  their  inquiries. 

EDITOR. 


SIR  HENRY  WOTTON  AND  THE  BACON- 
SHAKSPEARE  CONTROVERSY. 

IT  is  far  from  my  intention  to  take  any 
part  in  this  silly  discussion.  It  has  had  its 
little  day,  and  it  is  improbable  that  we  shall 
hear  much,  if  anything,  more  about  it.  My 
sole  object  in  writing  this  note  is  to  add 
some  further  information  to  the  following 
passage  in  Mr.  Lee's  admirable  'Life  of 
Shakespeare,'  p.  371  : — 

"Tobie  Matthew  wrote  to  Bacon  (as  Viscount 
St.  Albans)  at  an  uncertain  date  after  January, 
1621 :  '  The  most  prodigious  wit  that  ever  I  knew  of 
my  nation  and  of  this  side  of  the  sea  is  of  your 
Lordship's  name,  though  he  be  known  by  another.' 
This  unpretending  sentence  is  distorted  into  con- 
clusive evidence  that  Bacon  wrote  works  of  com- 
manding excellence  under  another's  name,  and 
among  them  Shakespeare's  plays.*  According  to 
the  only  sane  interpretation  of  Matthew's  words, 
his  'most  prodigious  wit'  was  some  Englishman 
named  Bacon  whom  he  met  abroad— probably  a 
pseudonymous  Jesuit  like  most  of  Matthew's 
friends.  The  real  surname  of  Father  Thomas 
Southwell,  who  was  a  learned  Jesuit  domiciled 
chiefly  in  the  Low  Countries,  was  Bacon.  He  was 
born  in  1592  at  Sculthorpe,  near  Walsingham, 
Norfolk,  being  son  of  Thomas  Bacon  of  that  place, 
and  he  died  at  Watten  in  1637." 

This  is  what  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  says,  founding 
his  remarks  on  "Birch's  Letters  of  Bacon, 
1763,  p.  392."  I  find  from  Lowndes's  '  Manual ' 
(London,  W.  Pickering,  1834)  that  Dr.  Birch 
published,  in  1754,  a  book  entitled  *  Memoirs 
of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,'  which  is 
thus  characterized  : — 

"  Dr.  Birch  has  formed  his  narrative  of  the  most 
striking  facts  in  the  numerous  letters  of  the  Bacon 
family,  though,  as  might  be  expected,  the  letters 
are  much  abbreviated. 

The  full  title  of  the  work  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Lee  is,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
"Letters,  Speeches,  Charges,  Advices,  &c., 
now  first  published  by  Thomas  Birch,  D.D., 
with  a  supplement,  London,  1763-4."  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Bacon  family  wrote 
many  letters,  especially  the  most  famous 
member  of  it ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  many 
letters  were  written  to  them,  of  which  the 
majority  would  be  addressed  to  its  most  dis- 
tinguished representative.  Sir  Henry  Wotton 
™ives  in  his  '  Reliquiae '  (fourth  edition,  Lon- 

on,  1685,  p.  297)  an  interesting  note,  dated 
20  Oct.,  1620,  signed  "Fr.  Verulam  Cane.,"  in 

hich  he  says  : — 


*  The  writer  to  whom  Mr.  Lee  doubtless  refers 
Furthermore  attributes  the  authorship  of  Mon- 
taigne's '  Essays '  and  Robert  Burton's  '  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy'  to  the  great  Chancellor!  'The 
Great  Cryptogram,'  by  Ignatius  Donnelly  (London, 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.,  1888). 
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"I  shall  be  glad  to  entertain  a  correspondence 
with  you  in  both  kinds,  which  you  writ  of  :  for  the 
latter  whereof  I  am  now  ready  for  you,  having  sent 
you  some  Ure  of  that  mine." 
Sir  Henry  replies  in  a  long  letter  to  the 
"  Right  Honourable  and  my  very  good  Lord," 
in  which  he  describes  a  visit  to  Kepler,  who, 
from  the  account  given,  would  appear  to  have 
been  the  discoverer  of  the  principle  of  photo- 
graphy. It  is  clear  from  the  tenor  of  the 
letters  that  the  two  kept  up  an  occasional 
correspondence.  Besides  their  relationship, 
there  was  a  certain  community  of  taste 
between  them,  or  "congeniality  with  your 
Lordship's  studies,"  as  the  worthy  knight 
expresses  it.  Furthermore,  Sir  Henry  was 
on  intimate  terms  with  the  other  members 
of  the  Bacon  family,  to  one  of  whom,  Sir 
Edmund  Bacon,  he  poured  out  his  heart  for 
very  many  years,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
numerous  letters  printed  in  the  'Reliquiae,' 
pp.  399-482.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  Sir  Henry  Wotton  in  his  early  days 
travelled  much  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  first  as  a  matter  of  taste,  and  then  from 
absolute  necessity,  as  he  was  afraid,  being  a 
follower  of  Essex,  of  sharing  the  fate  of  liis 
partisans.  Izaac  Walton,  in  the  charming 
life  of  his  friend  prefixed  to  the  '  Reliquiae ' 
(p.  17),  says  : — 

"  Therefore  did  he,  so  soon  as  the  Earl  was  appre- 
hended, very  quickly,  and  as  privately,  glide 
through  Kent  to  Dover,  without  so  much  as  looTting 
toward  his  native  and  beloved  Bocton  ;  and  was  by 
the  help  of  favourable  winds,  and  liberal  payment 
of  the  mariners,  within  sixteen  hours  after  his 
departure  from  London,  set  upon  the  French  shore ; 
where  he  heard  shortly  after,  that  the  Earl  was 
arraigned,  condemned,  and  beheaded  ;  and  that  his 
friend  Mr.  Cuffe  was  hanged,  and  divers  other 
persons  of  eminent  quality  executed." 

In  point  of  fact,  young  Wotton  ran,  so  to 
speak,  for  his  life,  and  was  lucky  enough  to 
escape  from  the  wrath  of  the  angry  and 
merciless  queen.  It  was  after  these  startling 
events  that  he  once  more  betook  himself  to 
Italy,  towards  which  country  he  ever  bore  a 
singular  affection,  whence  he  did  not  return 
to  England  until  after  Elizabeth's  death. 
After  fulfilling,  under  her  successor,  the 
office  of  ambassador  thrice  to  the  republic  of 
Venice,  "  beside  several  other  foreign  employ- 
ments," with  credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction 
to  his  sovereign,  he  came  home  in  the  year 
before  James  I.  died,  i.e.,  1624.  I  have  given 
these  particulars  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  Sir  Henry  Wotton  enjoyed  unrivalled 
opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  character  and  abilities  of  Englishmen, 
Jesuits  or  otherwise,  domiciled  or  even  tra- 
velling on  the  Continent.  In  fact,  it  was  a 
part  of  his  duty  to  report  on  all  such  persons, 


by  express  command  of  King  James,  contained 
in  a  letter 

"given  under  our  signet  at  Newmarket,  the 
seventh  day  of  December,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of 
our  reign  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  and  of 
Scotland  the  fiftieth,  1616."—'  Reliquiae,'  pp.  483-4. 

I  should  like  to  quote  the  whole  of  the  letter, 
for  it  is  of  absorbing  interest,  and  especially 
shows  the  difficulties  our  forefathers  were 
forced  to  undergo  when  travelling  in  Italy. 
They  might  "remain  in  Lombardy  or  Tus- 
cany, to  gain  the  language  there,"  but  they 

"do  daily  flock  to  Rome,  out  of  vanity  and  curio- 
sity, to  see  the  Antiquities  of  that  City  ;  where 
falling  into  the  Company  of  Priests  and  Jesuites,  or 
other  ill  disposed  persons,  they  are  not  only  cor- 
rupted with  their  Doctrine,  but  poisoned  with  their 
positions,  and  so  return  again  into  their  countries, 
both  averse  to  Religion,  and  ill-affected  to  Our  State 
and  Government." 

Then  King  James  I.,  whom  the  sycophantic 
Bishop  Hall  calls  "that  glorious  Saint,  our 
dear  Master"  ('The  Works  of  Joseph  Hall, 
Bishop  of  Norwich,'  1647,  p.  424),  proceeds  : — 

"  These  are  therefore  to  require  you,  to  take 
notice  with  diligence  of  all  such,  as  by  the  way  of 
Venice  shall  bend  their  courses  thither,  and  to 
admonish  them,  as  from  Us,  that  they  should  not 
presume  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Dukedom 
of  Florence,  upon  any  occasion  whatsoever." 

I  will  only  add  that  a  continental  tour  must 
have  been  no  easy  matter  in  those  days  ;  and 
that  fact  will  perhaps  explain  why  Shake- 
speare is  supposed  never  to  have  passed 
beyond  the  English  shores,  and  why  Robert 
Burton  says  he  never  did. 

Now  it  is  a  very  curious  fact  that  Sir 
Henry  Wotton  mentions  what  appears  to  be 
the  same  story  told  by  Tobie  Matthew  "at 
an  uncertain  date  "  to  Viscount  St.  Albans,  in 
a  letter  written  to  his  and  the  late  Chancellor's 
nephew,  Sir  Edmund  Bacon,  on  5  December, 
1638.  He  says  :— 

"And  first  I  send  you  your  immortal  uncle's 
Confession  of  his  Faith,  which  I  did  promise  you  at 
Canterbury,  solidly  and  excellently  couched,  as 
whatever  else  had  the  happiness  to  fall  under  his 
meditation  and  pen.  Next ;  you  receive  a  letter 
freshly  written  me  from  Cambridge,  with  mention 
(God  bless  us)  of  a  Jesuit  of  your  name  :  who  seems 
(as  all  that  conies  from  any  of  you  is  piercing)  to 
have  sent  over  lately  some  pretty  insinuative  book 
in  matter  of  Theological  controversy,  perchanc 
better  dressed  than  any  before,  and  with  moi 
relish  commended  to  the  vulgar  taste,  but  I  believe 
it  will  be  the  same  to  the  stomach  :  for  well  they 
may  change  their  form,  but  it  is  long  since  we 
have  heard  their  substance  over  and  over,  still  the 
same  ad  fastidium  usque.  I  shall  languish  to  know 
how  he  toucheth  upon  your  name  and  stirp."— 
'  Reliquiae,'  p.  471. 

In  a  postscript  to  the  same  letter  the 
gossiping  Provost  of  Eton  adds  : — 


9*  S.  III.  M; 
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"Since  I  concluded  this,  Mr.  Hales  (our  Biblio- 
>heca  ambiilans,  as  I  use  to  call  him)  came  to  me  by 
chance,  and  told  me  that  the  Book  of  Controversies 
issued  under  the  name  of  Baconus,  hath  this  addi- 
tion to  the  said  name,  alias  Southwell ;  as  those  of 
that  Society  change  their  names  as  often  as  their 
shirts:  And  he  says  it  is  a  very  poor  thing,  only 
graced  with  a  little  method." 

It  is  very  amusing  to  read  the  worthy 
knight's  sneer  at  the  Jesuits,  for  he  could 
not  surely  have  forgotten  that  twice,  at 
least,  did  he  himself  change  his  name,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  shirt :  first,  when  he  fled  from 
his  country,  and  secondly,  when  he  came 
from  Italy  by  way  of  Norway  to  Scotland 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Octavio  Baldi, 
having  been  sent  by  the  Duke  of  Florence 
to  warn  the  king  against  "  a  design  to  take 
away  his  life  by  poison,"  and  to  supply  him 
with  "such  Italian  antidotes  against  poison 
as  the  Scots  till  then  had  been  strangers  to." 
No  doubt  he  often  spoke  of  these  doings  to 
his  friend  Izaac  Walton— from  whom  I  have 
learnt  them  — when  they  were  out  angling 
("his  innate  pleasure  of  angling,  which  he 
would  usually  call  his  idle  time,  not  idly 
spent;  saying  often,  he  would  rather  live 
five  May  months  than  forty  Decembers"); 
or  perhaps  in  the  evening  after  dinner, 
in  his  study,  whilst  taking  tobacco,  which, 
his  amiable  biographer  says,  "as  many 
thoughtful  men  do,  he  also  had  taken  im- 
moderately." 

After  all,  it  seems  difficult  to  understand 
why  a  Jesuit,  when  his  life  was  exposed  to 
certain  destruction  if  discovered,  should  not 
be  as  much  justified  in  concealing  his  identity 
as  any  one  else  in  those  fierce  and  troublous 
times.  However  that  may  be,  we  may,  I 
think,  conclude  that  the  story  told  by 
Tobie  Matthew  to  Bacon  and  the  one  men- 
tioned by  Sir  Henry  Wotton  manifestly 
refer  to  one  and  the  same  person,  i.e.,  Father 
Thomas  Southwell ;  though  it  strikes  one  as 
something  strange  that  the  Provost  of  Eton 
should  not  have  heard  of  him  until  1638, 
especially  if  he  had  become  famous  many 
years  before  under  the  name  of  Baconus. 

JOHN  T.  CURRY. 


THE  FOUNDERS  OF  COLLEGES  AT 

OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

(Concluded  from  p.  122.) 

Corporate  Bodies. 

Mediaeval  Gild.— Gild  of  Corpus  Christi 
(with  assistance  of  the  Gild  of  St.  Mary),  1352, 
founded  Corpus  Christi,  Cantab. 

Two  Memorial  Colleges  erected  by  Public 
Subscription.— 1870.  Keble  College,  in  memory 
of  the  Kev.  John  Keble,  Professor  of  Poetry 


in  University  of  Oxford,  founded  on  strict 
Church  of  England  principles. 

1882.  Selwyn  College  (similar  college  at 
Cambridge),  in  memory  of  George  Augustus 
Selwyn,  sometime  Bishop  of  New  Zealand. 

Of  the  thirty-nine  colleges  the  thirty-six 
founded  by  forty-seven  persons  fall,  for  the 
most  part,  into  other  obvious  groups  as 
follows  : — 

Ten  Colleges  founded,  or  partly  founded,  by 
Women. — Balliol  (Devorguilla  practically  sole 
founder),  Clare,  Pembroke  (Cantab),  Queen's 
(Oxon),  Queens'  (Cantab),  Christ's,  St.  John's 
(Cantab),  Jesus  (Oxon),  Sidney  Sussex,  Wad- 
ham  (Dorothy  Wadham  practically  sole 
founder).  Thus  four  colleges  were  founded 
at  Oxford  by  women,  although  of  these  only 
two  (Balliol  and  Wadham)  can  be  said  to  owe 
their  successful  establishment  chiefly  to 
women  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  of  six  so 
founded  at  Cambridge  each  may  be  said  to 
owe  its  existence  to  a  woman,  or  in  the  case 
of  Queens'  College  to  two  women.  Cambridge 
is  pre-eminently  the  women's  university, 
having  led  the  way  in  erecting  colleges  solely 
for  the  use  of  women  students,  although  she 
still  denies  them  a  degree. 

Colleges  founded  by  more  than  one  Founder. — 
Balliol,  Oriel,  Queen's  (Oxon),  Brasenose, 
Jesus  (Oxon),  Wadham,  Pembroke  (Oxon). 

Sir  Richard  Sutton  (co-founder  B.N.C.)  was 
the  first  voluntary  lay  founder  in  Oxford  ; 
and  his  college  was  the  first  to  absorb  and 
continue  the  life  of  an  old  hall.  This  latter 
novelty  was  reproduced  at  Jesus,  Pembroke, 
Worcester,  and  Hertford. 

Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  became  royal 
founders  at  Oxford  on  very  easy  terms,  the 
queen  giving  little  beside  letters  patent  and 
her  portrait  to  Jesus,  and  the  king  content- 
ing himself  with  granting  a  charter  to  Pem- 
broke, where  he  is  commemorated  chiefly  by 
the  presence  of  the  rose  and  thistle  in  the 
college  coat  of  arms. 

Colleges  practically  refounded. — Clare,  Gon- 
ville  and  Caius,  Lincoln,  Queens'  (Cantab), 
Christ's,  Christ  Church,  Hertford. 

Clare  arose  out  of  University  Hall,  which, 
founded  in  1326  by  the  University  under  its 
Chancellor  Richard  do  Badew,  was  unsuc- 
cessful. At  Oxford  the  University  founded 
University  Hall  (now  College)  chiefly  out  of 
William  of  Durham's  bequest. 

In  1447  Andrew  Doket  founded  St.  Ber- 
nard's College  at  Cambridge.  This  he 
eventually  put  under  the  protection  of  Queen 
Margaret,  when  it  became  the  Queen's  Col- 
lege. Finally,  it  was  refounded  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  Wydvile  as  Queens'  College. 

Christ's  (the  only  one  of  her  two  colleges 
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Lady  Margaret  lived  to  see  fully  established) 
absorbed  the  struggling  little  foundation 
called  God's  House,  due  to  the  beneficence  of 
William  Bingham,  rector  of  St.  John  Zachary 
in  the  City  of  London,  in  1436. 

Hertford. — The  present  college  of  this  name 
is  the  second  on  the  same  site,  Dr.  Newton's 
last-century  Hertford  College  having  perished 
from  lack  of  sufficient  endowments. 

Colleges  founded  by  bequest  after  death  of 
Founder. — University,  Sidney  Sussex,  Wor- 
cester, Downing. 

School  founded  in  connexion  with  a  College. — 
Wykeham  initiated  this  system  with  New 
College  and  Winchester  College  ;  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  King  Henry  VI.  with  Eton  College 
and  King's  at  Cambridge  ;  and  at  Oxford  by 
Waynflete  with  Magdalen  College  and  Mag- 
dalen College  School.  Wolsey's  School  at 
Ipswich,  in  connexion  with  Cardinal  College, 
fell  with  him. 

Pious  founders  may  be  further  specialized 
as  follows : — 

Founder  of  a  College  in  both  Universities. — 
King  Henry  VIII.  with  Christ  Church  (Oxon) 
and  Trinity  (Cantab). 

But  in  both  cases  "  the  majestic  lord  who 
broke  the  bonds  of  Home"  entered  into  the 
labours  of  others.  He  refounded  Wolsey's 
magnificent  Cardinal  College  in  a  maimed 
and  shrunken  condition  as  King  Henry  VIII.'s 
College ;  this  he  suppressed,  but  finally  re- 
erected  for  a  third  time,  joining  it  to  his 
new  see  of  Oxford,  as  Christ  Church.  In  the 
same  year  he  founded  Trinity  College  in  Cam- 
bridge by  a  process  of  absorption ;  for  the 
present  college  has  taken  the  place  of  King's 
Hall,  the  splendid  foundation  of  Henry's 
ancestor  King  Edward  III.,  "Tertius  Ed- 
wardus  fama  super  aethera  notus " ;  of  a 
still  earlier  foundation,  the  Michael  House 
(1323)  of  Hervey  de  Stanton,  Canon  of  York 
and  Wells,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ; 
of  Physwick's  Hostel,  belonging  to  Gonville 
Hall ;  and  of  six  other  hostels.  Christ  Church, 
indeed,  now  bears  as  its  coat  the  arms  of 
Wolsey,  the  original  founder,  together  with 
the  cardinal's  hat ;  but  in  both  these  great 
foundations  the  name  of  the  most  learned,  if 
most  unscrupulous,  of  English  kings  is  rightly 
honoured. 

Founders  of  Two  Colleges  in  One  University. 
—Lady  Margaret  with  Christ's  and  St.  John's 
at  Cambridge.  Archbishop  Chichele,  indeed, 
in  addition  to  his  great  college  of  All  Souls, 
founded  the  monastic  college  of  St.  Bernard 
in  Oxford.  This  house,  which  ceased  at  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  now,  so  far  as 
the  buildings  are  concerned,  forms  practically 
the  front  quadrangle  of  St.  John  Baptist. 


King  Henry  VI.  can  only  be  called  co-founder 
of  All  Souls'  by  courtesy.  Of  his  two  famous 
foundations,  the  colleges  of  Eton  and  King's, 
the  chapel  of  the  latter  has  been  irreverently 
likened  to  an  inverted  billiard-table  by  Mr. 
Buskin ;  but  had  the  wonderful  design 
which  the  king  drew  up  for  his  college  in  his 
will  been  carried  out,  the  legs  of  the  billiard - 
table  would  have  harmonized  with  the  other 
buildings,  being  but  four  amid  a  symmetrical 
forest  of  turrets.  Bishop  Bateman,  founder 
of  Trinity  Hall,  may  almost  be  called  a  co- 
founder  of  Gonville  Hall,  having  removed 
the  latter  to  its  present  site  in  1351. 

Three  Archbishops  as  Founders. — Chichele 
of  Canterbury  (Laud  was  almost  the  second 
founder  of  St.  John's,  Oxon),  Rotheram  and 
Cardinal  Wolsey  of  York. 

Three  Bishops  of  Winchester. — Wykeham, 
Waynflete,  and  Foxe.  Winchester  was  the 
richest  see  before  the  Reformation. 

Four  Bishops  of  Lincoln. — Fleming,  Rothe- 
ram, Smyth,  and  Wolsey.  Until  the  Re- 
formation Oxford  lay  in  the  vast  diocese  of 
Lincoln. 

Two  Bishops  of  Ely. — Balsham  and  Alcock. 
Cambridge  lies  in  the  diocese  of  Ely.  Out  of 
thirteen  episcopal  founders  only  three  founded 
colleges  in  Cambridge. 

Five  Lords  High  Chancellor.  —  Merton, 
Wykeham,  Rotheram,  Waynflete,  and  Lord 
Audley  of  Walden. 

Two  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer. — Hervey 
de  Stanton,  Mildmay. 

Priests  placing  their  Colleges  under  Royal 
Protection. — Adam  de  Brome  initiated  this 
practice  by  commending  his  foundation  of 
Oriel  to  the  care  of  King  Edward  II.  The 
wisdom  of  this  policy  was  acknowledged  in 
the  cases  of  Queen's  (Oxon),  Queens'  (Cantab), 
and  Jesus  (Oxon).  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 


BUTTON  GAMES. 

THE  initial  note  on  "  alley  tors,"  under 
the  heading  of  'Pickwickian  Manners  and 
Customs,'  has  been  productive  of  some  inter- 
esting notes  on  the  boyish  games  connected 
with  marbles.  Among  schoolboy  games  is  a 
class  of  games  which  I  do  not  remember  j 
having  seen  dealt  with  at  any  time  in 
'N.  &  Q.'  I  refer  to  games  played  with 
buttons.  I  do  not  know  whether  button 
games  obtain  very  widely,  but  I  can  remem- 
ber a  period,  twenty  years  ago,  when  they 
were  immensely  popular  with  the  boys  of 
London. 

Having  observed  with  what  interest  the 
discussion  of  marbles  has  been  taken  up, 
I  have  thought  that  perhaps  a  few  notes 
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)n  buttons  may  not  be  amiss.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  explain  that  the  buttons 
ised  in  these  games  are  principally  of  brass  ; 
sometimes  nickel  buttons  may  be  seen.  There 
vvere  many  games  played,  but  three  were 
particularly  favoured.  These  were  a  game 
Imown  in  the  vernacular  as  "bangers"  or 
'hangings,"  another  as  "on  the  line,"  and 
i  third  a  sort  of  ring  game  played  with  the 
assistance  of  peg-tops.  Of  these,  I  think 
•'  bangers  "  was  the  most  popular ;  sometimes 
this  went  by  the  name  of  "scannings,"  for 
a  reason  which  will  soon  be  apparent. 
A  player  would  hold  a  button  between  the 
thumb  and  first  finger  of  the  right  hand, 
so  that  the  cup  or  back  part  of  the  button 
was  turned  to  a  wall,  arid  then  "bang"  it, 
in  the  boyish  phrase,  against  the  latter, 
or  whatever  might  be  convenient  for  the 
time  being.  The  force  of  the  contact  natur- 
ally caused  the  button  to  rebound  and  finally 
lie  at  a  little  distance  from  the  point 
struck.  Now  the  object  of  the  game  was 
for  the  second  player  to  follow  suit  and 
endeavour  to  lay  riis  button  as  close  to  his 
opponent's  as  possible,  so  that  he  could  span 
the  distance  by  the  fingers  of  the  hand.  If 
he  succeeded  in  doing  this,  and  spanned 
accordingly,  the  button  of  the  first  player 
became  his.  Thus  the  game  would  continue 
until  one  of  them  had  been  relieved  of  his 
store  of  buttons.  It  required  some  skill  and 
dexterity  to  place  a  button  in  a  "  spanable " 
position,  and  when  three  or  more  players 
joined  in  a  game,  it  occasionally  proved 
exciting.  For  supposing  the  first  two  players 
had  banged  in  turn,  and  their  buttons'  lay 
near  to  each  other,  but  not  so  close  as  to 
be  easily  spanned,  the  third  player  might, 
with  a  little  care,  contrive  so  to  lay  his 
button  near  both  of  them  as  to  permit  his 
spanning  from  his  own  to  both  of  their 
buttons.  And  thus  he  would  capture  the 
two  of  them.  Then  there  was  "  nicking," 
when  one  player's  button  touched  another 
after  rebounding  from  the  wall  when 
"  banged."  There  was  an  exaction  for  this. 

"  On  the  line  "  almost  explains  itself.  As  in 
a  similar  game  with  marbles,  the  buttons  were 
ranged  on  a  line,  which  was  drawn  by  the 
players,  if  the  junction  lines  of  paving  stones 
were  not  used.  The  number  of  buttons  ven- 
tured in  the  game  was  variable,  depending 
chiefly  on  the  players'  speculativeness  or 
store.  The  object  of  the  game  was  to  stand 
some  four  or  five  feet  away  from  the  row  and 
endeavour  to  knock  as  many  off  the  line  as 
possible  at  a  throw.  The  casting  piece  was 
usually  a  large  button;  the  buttons  of  the 
coachman  type,  with  the  shank  battered 


down,  made  a  good  "nicker,"  or  "knicker," 
for  this  purpose.  Most  boys  had  their  own 
special  "nicker,"  on  which  they  set  great 
store.  Sometimes  they  would  make  one 
themselves  out  of  lead,  disc  shaped ;  such  a 
one,  thrown  "  sneakingly  "  along  the  ground 
towards  the  line  of  buttons,  would  work  sad 
havoc  on  the  ranged  line.  Leaden  "  nickers" 
were  terrors  in  the  hands  of  a  good  player. 

The  ring  game  was  a  combination  of 
buttons  and  peg- tops.  ^  A  circle  was  drawn 
on  the  ground,  and  in  this  was  placed  a 
number  of  buttons.  The  players,  as  many  as 
convenient,  would  then,  in  turn,  string  their 
tops,  and  endeavour  to  spin  them  right  into 
the  ring.  If  in  accomplishing  this  any 
buttons  were  ejected,  they  were  claimed  by 
the  spinner.  If  the  top  was  still  spinning  the 
player  had  the  option  of  picking  it  up  in 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  again  and  again,  so 
long  as  it  kept  spinning,  and  at  the  same 
time  "  pegging  "  out  as  many  buttons  from  the 
ring  as  possible.  Hence  the  game  often  went 
by  the  name  of  "  peg-in-the-ring."  Here, 
again,  some  players  evinced  no  small  amount 
of  skill,  especially  in  the  spinning  of  the  top 
in  the  ring. 

"  Shank  or  blank "  was  another  game  at 
times  —  a  substitute  for  the  time-honoured 
"  heads  or  tails." 

The  value  of  the  buttons  varied.  There 
was  the  average  unit,  then  "  twoers,"  as  well 
as  others  of  increased  value.  Coachmen's 
buttons,  and  others  of  the  ornamental  kind, 
especially  such  as  bore  a  device,  were  worth 
several  of  the  humble  units.  There  was  one 
of  the  small  brace  -  button  kind  that  was 
much  sought  after  as  a  "banger."  It  was 
much  like  the  saucer-shaped  trouser  buttons 
now  in  vogue,  and  had  two  eyes  ;  among 

flayers  it  went  by  the  name  of  "  cat's  eye." 
b  had  a   great   reputation  as  a  "banger," 
it  being  customary  to  have  a  favourite  button 
for  this  purpose.  C.  P.  HALE. 


THE  Two  WATSONS. — The  note  on  Black- 
wood's  Magazine  (ante,  p.  81)  teems  with  facts 
of  historical  interest.  Very  few  are  aware 
that  there  were  two  James  Watsons  im- 
prisoned at  different  periods  for  political  dis- 
content. Any  such  offender  was  liable  to 
be  charged  with  "high  treason,"  according 
to  the  caprice  of  the  committing  magis- 
trates or  the  Attorney  -  General  of  the  day. 
I  myself  was  committed  on  a  charge  of 
"felony"  in  1842,  my  offence  being  an  answer 
given  to  a  question  put  to  me  at  a  public 
meeting  on  a  point  of  theology.  James  Wat- 
son of  1817  was  quite  a  different  person  from 
the  James  Watson  who  did  not  arrive  in 
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London  until  some  ten  years  later.  His  trials 
are  recounted  in  his  life  by^W.  J.  Linton. 
The  later  James  Watson's  imprisonments  were 
mainly  due  to  his  selling  unstamped  news- 
papers and  his  public  non-compliance  with  the 
observance  of  a  fast  day.  He  and  his  friends 
were  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  Government 
who  ought  to  fast,  and  not  the  people,  who 
had  not  half  enough  to  eat. 

G.  J.  HOLYOAKE. 

LONDON  WATER  SUPPLY.— The  Daily  News, 
in  its  report  of  the  sitting  of  the  Water 
Commission  in  the  Guildhall,  Westminster,  on 
27  February,  well  calls  the  following  "  ancient 
history  ": — 

"  Mr.  Clayton  stated  that  in  1722  the  Chelsea 
Water  Company  took  water  from  the  Thames 
near  Chelsea  Hospital.  They  had  one  reservoir  in 
the  Green  Park,  opposite  the  house  since  occupied 
by  Lord  Palmerston,  and  another  in  Hyde  Park, 
opposite  the  house  since  occupied  by  Lord  Beacons- 
field.  In  1739-40  their  plant  and  works  were  broken 
up  by  frost.  They  were  the  first  company  to  intro- 
duce filtering,  and  in  1829  they  had  filtering  beds  at 
Thames  Bank.  During  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury they  were  under  no  obligation  to  supply  water, 
and  had  no  restriction  as  to  charge." 

N.  S.  S. 

SIMON  THEOBALD,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTER- 
BURY.— At  St.  Gregory's  Church,  Sudbury, 
Suffolk,  in  a  nook  in  the  wall  of  the  vestry, 
is  preserved  the  reputed  skull  of  Simon  Theo- 
bald, Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  is  said 
that  the  headless  body  is  buried  at  Canter- 
bury, and  tradition  states  that  upon  examina- 
tion of  the  remains,  a  cannon-ball  was  found 
in  place  of  the  head.  Beneath  the  skull  at 
St.  Gregory's,  upon  the  door  of  the  cupboard 
containing  it,  is  nailed  a  parchment  (now 
becoming  rather  ragged)  having  the  following 
inscription  in  old  English  characters  : — 

"  The  head  of  Simon  Theobald,  who  was  born  at 
Sudbury,  and  thence  called  Simon  of  Sudbury.  He 
was  sent  when  but  a  youth  into  foreign  parts  to 
study  the  Civil  Law.  Whereof  he  was  made  Doctor. 
He  visited  most  of  the  Universities  of  France,  and 
was  made  Chaplain  to  Pope  Innocent,  and  Auditor 
Rota  or  Judge  of  the  Roman  Court.  By  the  interest 
of  this  Pope  he  was  made  Chancellor  of  Salisbury. 
In  the  year  1361  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
London,  and  in  the  year  1375  was  translated  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury,  and  made  Chancellor  of  England. 
While  he  was  Bishop  of  London  he  built  the  upper 
part  of  St.  Gregory's  in  Sudbury;  and  where  his 
lather's  house  stood  he  erected  a  College  of  Secular 
Priests,  and  endowed  it  with  the  yearly  Revenue 
of  One  Hundred  Twenty-two  Pounds  Eighteen 
Shillings.  And  was  at  length  barbarously  be- 
headed upon  Tower  Hill  in  London,  by  the  Rabble 
in  Wat  Tyler's  Rebellion  in  the  Reign  of  Richard  II., 
1382. 

The  gateway  of  the  college  referred  to  still 
exists  in  good  preservation.  St.  Gregory's 


Church  also  possesses  a  magnificent  specimen 
of  tabernacle  work  in  its  font  cover,  about 
twelve  feet  in  height.      THOMAS  ELLISTON. 
Sudbury. 

'  OLD  ST.  PAUL'S.'— I  have  heard  that  this 
romance  by  W.  Harrison  Ainsworth  was 
originally  issued  weekly  in  the  columns  of 
the  Sunday  Times  about  1841,  and  that  for  it 
the  author  received  1,000/.  Are  these  facts  ? 
Soon  afterwards  it  was  published  in  book 
form,  i.  e.,  three  volumes,  and  illustrated  by 
Franklin  with  some  most  weird  engrav- 
ings in  a  kind  of  chiaroscuro  style.  They 
certainly  add  very  considerably  to  the  horrors 
of  the  story.  Ainsworth,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated at  the  Manchester  Grammar  School, 
presented  a  complete  set  of  his  novels,  twenty- 
seven  in  number,  to  the  Chetham  College 
Library,  and  in  the  librarian's  room  is  a  fine 
full-length  portrait  of  him  in  oils,  when  in 
the  prime  of  manhood.  My  friend  the  late 
Mr.  James  Crossley,  an  old  contributor  to  the 
columns  of  *  N.  &  Q.,'  told  me  that  the  novelist 
was  at  one  time  "  the  handsomest  man  in 
London  next  to  Count  D'Orsay,"  and  the 
portrait  quite  bears  out  his  remark. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

MURAL  TABLET.— In  the  church  dedicated 
to  St.  Martin,  just  outside  the  village  of 
Cheriton,  near  Sandgate,  there  is  a  mural 
tablet  to  the  memory  of  one  Joan  Brodnax — 
who  died  in  1592,  aged  thirty-nine,  leaving  a 
family  of  eightsons  and  sixdaughters — ending 
with  these  curious  lines  : — 

Lyve  well  and  dye  never, 

Dyee  well  and  ly ve  ever. 

HAROLD  MALET,  Col. 

RUTABAGA. — This  is  the  name  (put  into  that 
form,  I  believe,  by  De  Candolle)  of  the  Swedish 
turnip,  usually  considered  to  be  a  variety  of 
Brassica  campeslris.  The  'Encyclopaedic 
Dictionary'  says  that  its  etymology  is  un- 
certain ;  but  I  presume  there  is  no  room  for 
doubt  that  (as  stated  in  the  *  American  Cyclo- 
paedia') the  word  is  derived  from  Swedish 
rota,  a  root,  and  bagge,  a  ram,  so  that  it  means 
ram-root.  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

A  CENTENARIAN  AT  EVERSDEN,  1600.— Let 
loyalty  to  the  memory  of  our  first  Editor,  the 
late  Mr.  Thorns,  plead  for  the  insertion  of 
this  note.  Andrew  Willet,  in  his  'Hexapla 
in  Genesin,'  Cambridge,  1605,  p.  66,  writes  : — 

"  I  haue  seene  my  selfe  an  old  man  of  124  years  of 

je,  at  Euersden  in  the  countie  of  Bedford,  who 

died  about  ann.  1600.  or,  1601.  he  could  remember 

Bosworth  field  at  the  comming  in  of  Henrie  the  7. 

beeing  then  as  he  affirmed  some  15.  yearea  old." 
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One  Ivan  Yorath  was  buried  at  Llanmaes, 
( rlamorgan,  14  July,  1621,  who  was  reputed 
t )  be  "circa  180,"  and  claimed  to  have  fought 
at  Bosworth  ('N.  &  Q.,'  3rd  S.  iv.  370).  How 
strange  that  so  many  centenarians  connect 
t  icmselves  with  battles  !  This  note  from 
an  out-of-the-way  source  may  interest  some 
Cambridge  reader,  who  may  perhaps  tell  us 
more  about  this  ancient  Eversden  worthy. 
W.C.B. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  infor- 
mation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  the  answers  may  be  addressed  to 
them  direct. 

"  GANCANAGH."— This  is  said  to  be  the  name 
of  a  kind  of  fairy  appearing  in  lonesome 
valleys  and  making  love  to  milkmaids.  The 
word  is  said  to  represent  Irish  gean-cdnadh, 
love-singing.  Is  this  the  true  derivation  1  Is 
the  word  known  to  be  in  use  in  any  part  of 
Ireland  among  English-speaking  people  ? 
A.  L.  MAYHEW. 

Oxford. 

"  GAMBALEERY."  —  In  Robert  Anderson's 
'Cumberland  Ballads'  (ed.  1808),  p.  132, 1  find 
the  following : — 

I  'd  wear  neyce  wheyte  cottinet  stockins, 
And  new  gambaleery  clean  shoes. 

Can  any  one  tell  me  what  is  the  meaning  of 
"gambaleery"  in  this  passage ?  Does  it  mean 
a  peculiar  kind  of  leather  1 

A.  L.  MAYHEW. 
Oxford. 

STRONG'S  BLUFF. —  A  headland  above 
Savannah  bears  that  name.  Is  it  called 
after  the  family  of  Strong  who  were  settled 
in  Massachusetts,  some  of  the  members  of 
which  suffered  severely  as  Loyalists  during 
the  American  war  of  liberation?  Do  any 
descendants  or  representatives  of  this  family 
|  survive,  arid  where  are  they  now  settled  1 
Information  will  greatly  oblige.  H.  T.  S. 

TRINITY  WINDOWS.— I  asked  recently  (ante, 
p.  28)  how  many  of  these  there  are  known  to 
be  in  England,  and  have  received  no  answer. 
As  I  have  special  reason  for  wishing  to  know, 
I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  any  corre- 
spondent can  tell  me  or  put  me  in  the  way 
of  obtaining  information.  E.  B. 

"  GALINGALL."-— In  that  repertory  of  quaint 
things,  '  A  Dictionary,  Spanish  and  English,' 
by  H.  S.  Joseph  Giral  Delpino,  London,  1763, 
you  will  find  "  Acoro,  the  plant  we  call 


JOHN  HEBB. 


English  galingall."  What  is  the  history  of 
the  name  galingall?  In  Seoane's  'Spanish- 
English  Dictionary,'  based  on  Neuman  and 
Baretti,  there  is  "  Ac6ro,  sm.  (bot.),  sweet- 
smelling  flag,  sweet  cane,  sweet  grass. 
Acorus  calamus,  L."  About  this  some  of  your 
correspondents  have  been  writing  lately. 

PALAMEDES. 

[A  full  history  of  this  word,  too  long  to  be  quoted, 
is  given  in  the  '  H.E.D.'] 

CHARADE.  —  The   following    charade    by 
C.  S.  O.  appeared  in  the  Academy,  31  Decem- 
ber, 1898.    I  should  like  to  know  the  answer: 
My  first  is  followed  by  a  bird, 
My  second 's  met  by  plasters, 
My  whole's  more  shunned,  but  less  absurd 

Than  prigs  or  poetasters ; 
'Tis  also  a  symbolic  word 
For  architects'  disasters. 

2,  Canonbury  Mansions,  N. 

ARCHIBALD  HAMILTON.— Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton, of  Manor  Elieston  (will  dated  1  May, 
1662),  had  issue  by  his  second  wife,  Lady  (?) 
Beatrix  Campbell,  two  sons— Claud,  ancestor 
of  the  Hamiltons  of  Woodbrook,  baronets  ; 
and  Archibald,  for  particulars  concerning 
whom  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged. 

WM.  JACKSON  PIGOTT. 

Dundrum,  co.  Down. 

"MAIDEN  SPEECH." — When  was  this  term 
first  applied  to  the  earliest  oratorical  effort  of 
a  member  of  Parliament  1  I  find  a  suggestion 
of  it  in  a  letter  of  4  January,  1705/6,  from  Sir 
Gilbert  Dolben  to  Governor  Pitt,  then  in 
India : — 

"I  am  glad  to  observe  Mr.  [Robert]  Pitt's  dili- 
gence and  integrity  in  Parliament He  already 

attempts  to  speak  where  it  is  proper,  and  will 
succeed  very  well  as  soon  as  he  shall  have  overcome 
the  maiden  modesty  of  a  new  member."— '  The 
Grenville  MSS.,'  vol.  i.  p.  17. 

POLITICIAN. 

FAMILY  OF  BURDEN.  —  Can  any  one  give 
me  details  about  the  family  of  Burden,  as  to 
place  of  origin  1  I  wish  particularly  to  form 
a  pedigree  (from  1650  to  1750)  of  a  part  of  the 
family  settled  in  or  near  Wilts,  I  believe,  about 
the  dates  mentioned.  T.  A.  J.  PILE. 

Fletching,  Sussex. 

DUKE  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND. — An  old  miner, 
so  I  am  informed,  living  on  the  Durham  side 
of  the  Tyne,  used  (some  fifty  years  ago  or 
less)  to  recite,  in  perfect  seriousness,  the  fol- 
lowing grace  before  meat :  "  For  what  we  are 
about  to  receive  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land's nowt  to  do  wi'  it."  My  informant 
suggests  that,  living  in  Durham,  he  would  be 
without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  duke  of  the 
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neighbouring  county.  Can  your  correspond- 
ents throw  any  further  light  on  this  curious 
saying?  FRED.  G.  ACKERLEY. 

Mayfield  Road,  Eccles. 

INNES  =  DE  INSULA. — When  at  the  British 
Museum  the  other  day,  I  noticed  the  thir- 
teenth-century seal  inscribed  "S'.  Gvill'i.  Dili. 
Gregorii  d'I'sula,"  which  was  described  on 
the  label  as  that  of  William,  son  of  Lord 
Gregory  de  Insula,  or  Innes.  One  of  the 
Museum  assistants  chancing  to  be  at  the 
case,  I  asked  him  on  what  ground  de  Insula 
Avas  interpreted  into  Innes,  and  was  informed 
that  the  two  words  were  synonymous,  or,  in 
other  words,  Innes  was  the  Scottish  for  an 
island.  There  is,  I  suppose,  a  relation  between 
Innes,  Inches,  and  Ings  ;  but  I  should  like  to 
know  more  of  the  etymology  and  topography 
of  Innes.  JAMES  DALLAS. 

SHARPE  FAMILY. — I  should  be  very  glad  if 
any  of  your  readers  could  furnish  me  with 
information  on  certain  points  relative  to 
the  family  of  Sharpe.  In  the  *  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography '  Dr.  Samuel  Sharpe,  the 
celebrated  physician  of  last  century,  is  de- 
scribed as  the  son  of  Henry  Sharpe,  of 
Jamaica.  I  should  be  pleased  to  learn,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  latter,  (1)  what  was  his  occu- 
pation or  profession  in  America  ;  (2)  whether 
ne  was  connected  with  a  William  Sharpe, 
Governor  of  Barbados  in  1706  ;  (3)  at  what 
period  his  family  migrated  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  to  what  branch  of  the  Sharpe  family  at 
present  existing  it  belonged. 

G.   R,   POCKLINGTON. 

ORDER  OF  SUPPLICATIONS  IN  THE  LITANY. — 
1  La  Liturgie '  of  Theoph.  Abauzit,  the  aver- 
tissement  of  which  is  dated  1811  (the  edition 
under  consideration,  however,  being  that  of 
1834),  places  the  supplication  for  forgiveness 
for  "our  enemies,  persecutors,  and  slan- 
derers "  before  that  for  _  "  mercy  upon  all 
men."  The  English  version  in  use  at  the 
present  day  reverses  this  order.  Does  the 
French  version  follow  the  form  of  an  old 
English  version  ;  and,  if  so,  what  was  the  date 
of  the  change  ;  or  is  this  sequence  peculiar  to 
the  French  version  1  There  are  many  verbal 
quaintnesses  in  the  volume,  one  of  which  is 
the  petition  for  the  preservation  of  Adelaide, 
"  notre  Seine  debonnaire." 

ARTHUR  MAYALL. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  :  *  GUY  MANNERING.' — 
There  is  a  curious  error  in  chap,  iii.,  which  has 
apparently  never  been  corrected  until  the 
appearance  of  the  "Border  Edition,"  edited 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang.  The  author,  in  speak- 
ing of  Dominie  Sampson's  voice,  says  that 


Mannering  "was  a  good  deal  diverted  with 
the  harsh  timber  tones  which  issued  from 
him."  So  it  stands  in  the  forty-eight-volume 
edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  1860,  and  in 
the  "Handy-Volume  Edition,"  published  by 
Messrs.  Bradbury,  Agnew  &  Co.  Mr.  Lang's 
edition  reads  "  the  harsh  timbre  tones,"  &c., 
which  would  seem  to  be  correct.  What  are 
"  timber  tones  "  1  We  know  of  a  wooden  leg, 
and  figuratively  of  a  wooden  head,  and 
perhaps  of  a  wooden  manner  ;  but  what  is 
a  wooden  voice1?  "  Harsh  -  timbre,"  with  a 
hyphen,  as  Mr.  Lang  prints  it,  makes  the 
passage  quite  clear.  Is  it  "  harsh- timbre  "  in 
any  edition  other  than  the  "  Border  "  1 

JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

DRIVING  CUSTOM. — What  is  the  origin  of 
the  custom  among  coaching  men  (amateur 
and  professional),  when  driving  four-in-hand 
or  tandem,  of  lifting  their  hat  to  a  chimney- 
sweep if  they  happen  to  meet  one  on  the 
road  1  JEHU. 

"  WHAT  ALL."—"  There  were  people  to  be 
bought,  mules  to  be  hired,  and  I  don't  know 
what  all  "  ('  Across  the  World  for  a  Wife,'  by 
Guy  Boothby,  1898,  p.  211).  Can  the  use  of 
"  all "  for  else  be  defended  1 

THE  SHADE  OF  LINDLEY  MURRAY. 

RED  CASSOCKS.— Can  any  reader  inform  me  | 
what    authority   there   is    for    stating    that 
choirs  of  churches  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown 
should  wear  scarlet  cassocks  1    Is  there  any  ? 

MURAS. 

'THE  CHANT  OF  ACHILLES.'— Can  any  of 
your  readers  inform  me  in  what  publication 
this  appeared  1  B.  H.  WHITELOCKE. 

Catford. 

MASS^NA.— In  the  celebrated  roll  of  honour 
of  Jews  given  in  Disraeli's  'Coningsby' 
the  name  of  Marshal  Massena  ^is  included. 
Nothing  is  said  concerning  Massena's  Jewish 
origin  in  his  'Memoires,'  edited  by  Koch,  i 
in  Marbot's  'Memoires,'  nor  in  Tosseli's 
'Notice  Biographique,'  these  being  the  only 
original  biographical  sources  I  found  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale.  Can  any  reader  give 
an  authority  for  the  statement  of  Disraeli  1 

MENTONE. 

MAJOR-GENERAL  WARE.— I  should  be  grate- 
ful for  information  regarding  Major-General 
Ware,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Laswari 
(1803).  Beyond  the  statements  contained  in 
Thorn's  narrative  I  find  no  record  of  this 
officer's  services.  HUGH  PEARSE,  Major. 

Inkerman  Barracks,  Woking. 

NICHOLSON  FAMILY  AND  CHARITY. —  The 
Rev.  Isaac  Nicholson,  of  Lady  Huntingdon's 
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Connexion  and  Mulberry  Gardens  Chapel 
Eatcliffe  Highway,  London,  published  £ 
number  of  theological  works  ^between  179"J 
and  1832,  was  accorded  a  public  funeral,  and 
buried  in  Bunhill  Fields  Chapel  close  to  John 
Bunyan.  A  portion,  at  any  rate,  of  the  funds 
constituting  the  Nicholson  Charity*  accrued 
through  this  branch  of  the  family,  and  full 
particulars  of  its  origination  are  very  desir- 
able in  the  interests  of  all  poor  Nicholsons, 
as  it  would  seem  to  have  been  started  under 
a  scheme  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  dealing 
with  certain  unclaimed  moneys  in  the  family, 
pending  discovery  of  the  rightful  owners. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Nicholson  was  probably  of  the 
Cumberland  stock,  and  he  or  his  descendants 
were  connected  with  the  Brocklebanks  of 
Liverpool  inter  alia. 

An  English  newspaper t  paragraph,  pub- 
lished in  1895,  gives  an  account  of  one  Peter 
Nicholson  who  settled  himself  on  the  centre 
of  an  island  in  Georgia,  U.S.A.,  and  while 
reputedly  wealthy  was  of  most  miserly  habits. 
One  day  a  friend  surprised  him  in  the  act 
of  bending  over  a  heap  of  gold  which  filled 
Nicholson's  rude  table,  and  consisted  of  10 
and  20  dollar  pieces,  besides  many  "slugs," 
or  octagonal  pieces  of  Californian  gold,  at 
one  time  in  circulation  on  the  coast,  and 
valued  at  fifty  dollars  each.  After  this 
Nicholson  kept  his  cabin  under  lock  and  key, 
fortified  his  door  with  a  spring-gun,  and  closed 
his  window  with  a  heavy  shutter.  One  day 
he  died  suddenly,  and  although  every  foot  of 
ground  on  his  small  estate  was  subsequently 
turned  over  times  without  number,  the  trea- 
sure had  not  been  found.  A  professor  of  geo- 
logy searched  foritin  March,  1895, and  another 
subsequently  prepared  to  do  so. 

JAMES  TALBOT. 

Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

A  MISSING  POEM  OF  WECKHERLIN. — Per- 
haps some  of  your  readers  can  inform  me  as 
to  the  whereabouts  of  an  exceedingly  scarce, 
if  not  unique  poem  written  in  English  by 
the  German  poet  Georg  Rudolph  Weckherlin 
in  1619.  The  title  runs  as  follows  :— 

"A  Panegyricke  to  the  most  honourable  and 
renowned  Lord,  The  Lord  Hay :  Vicount  of  Don- 
caster,  His  Maiesties  of  Great-Brittaine  Ambassa- 
dour  in  Germanie.  Sung  by  the  Rhine,  Interpreted 
by  George  Rodolfe  Weckherlin,  Secy  to  his  High,  of 
Wirtemberg.  Printed  at  Stutgart  by  John  Wyrich 
Rosslin.  Anno  1619."  4to.  4  leaves. 
A  copy  of  this  work,  the  only  one  known  to 
exist,  was  bought  by  Thorpe  the  bookseller, 
probably  on  commission,  for  51.  12s.  6d  at  the 

*  Vide  <N.  &  Q.,'5th  S.  x.  87;  xi.  155;   8th  S.  x. 
256,  324. 
t  Sheffield  Weekly  Telegraph,  16  Nov.,  1895. 


Bright  sale  in  1845.  It  was  unknown  to 
Conz,  who  published  an  elaborate  memoir  of 
Weckherlin  in  1803  :  and  Prof.  Hermann 
Fischer,  of  Tubingen,  has  recently  edited  the 
poems  of  this  celebrated  man  without  this 
desideratum,  notwithstanding  his  many  en- 
deavours and  researches  to  discover  it. 

W.  B.  RYE,  Jun. 


COOKE  FAMILY. 
(9th  S.  ii.  88,  254,  314 ;  iii.  74.) 
THE  information  given  in  Le  Neve's 
'Knights'  (Harl.  Soc.  vol.  viiL),  and  re- 
produced therefrom  (without  stating  its 
source),  is  indeed  (as  stated)  "meagre," 
being,  in  fact,  but  a  continuation  of  a  by 
no  means  meagre  pedigree  of  the  family 
recorded,  8  Sept.,  1692,  in  the  Visitation  of 
London,  1687-92.  At  that  date  both  Sir 
Thomas  and  his  elder  brother,  John  Cooke 
(six  of  whose  children  by  Catherine,  his 
wife,  are  there  set  out),  were  living  at 
Hackney.  This  pedigree  gives  the  names  of 
their  parents  and  grandparents  in  full  (with 
numerous  descendants),  as  also  that  of  their 
great-grandfather,  John  Cooke,  of  Greeting, 
co.  Norfolk.  In  it  Sir  Thomas  sets  forth 
twelve  children  of  his  own,  viz.  (1)  Thomas, 
dead  •  (2)  Elizabeth,  married  Josiah  Child  ; 
(3)  Tnomas,  dead ;  (4)  Ann,  dead  ;  (5)  John, 
first  surviving  son  ;  (6)  Mary,  dead  ;  (7)  Jane  ; 
(8)  Ann;  (9)  Katherine ;  (10)  Mary,  dead; 
(11)  Thomas,  dead  ;  (12)  Josiah,  second  son 
living.  The  Hackney  registers  give  the 
baptisms  of  Mary,  3  Aug.,  1682  ;  of  Jane, 
2  May,  16*84 ;  of  Anne,  11  June,  1685  ;  of 
Katherine,  23  Aug.,  1686;  of  Mary  (the 
second),  3  Nov.,  1687 ;  of  Thomas,  1  Jan., 
1690/1  ;  of  Josiah  (doubtless  so  named  after 
tiis  brother-in-law,  Josiah  Child),  31  Jan., 
1691/2,  as  also  of  Hannah  (who,  of  course,  is 
not  in  the  pedigree  of  1692),  6  Nov.,  1695  ; 
also  the  burials  of  "  Mrs.  Mary  Cooke,  a 
child,"  22  March,  1685/6;  of  "Mrs.  Mary 

boke,   an    infant,"   21    Nov.,   1687,   and    of 

Mr.  Thomas  Cooke,  an  infant,"  21  Jan., 
1690/1  ;  also  the  marriage  above  mentioned 
of  "Josiah  Child,  of  Wansted,  co.  Essex, 
Esq.,"  with  Elizabeth  Cooke,  10  March,  1690/1 ; 
the  burial  of  the  said  Josiah,  as  "  Sir  Josia 

hild,"  4  Feb.,  1703/4,  that  of  "Jo.  Chad  wick, 
Esq.,  in  the  chancel"  (probably  the  second 
lusband  of  the  said  Elizabeth),  8  Dec.,  1713, 
and,  finally,  that  of  "Dame  Elizabeth  Child, 
widow,"  26  Jan.,  1740/1.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  Sir  Thomas  was  an  alderman 

f  London  (Queenhithe),  and  Sheriff,  1692-3, 
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the  year  in  which  he  is  stated  (9th  S.  ii.  88)  to 
have  been  High  Sheriff  of  Essex.  In  the  list  of 
these  sheriffs  given  in  Berry's  'Essex '  his  name 
does  not  appear,  though  in  (1691)  3  Will.  III. 
that  of  "John  Cooke,  Esq.,"  is  given.  Sir 
Thomas  was  lord  of  the  manor  of  Lordshold, 
the  principal  manor  in  Hackney,  as  also  of 
that  of  East  Barnet,  Herts.  The  Hackney 
property  he  sold,  in  1697,  to  Francis  Tyssen. 
According  to  Le  Neve's  obituary  he  died  at 
"  Ebsham  "  (qy.  Epsom  or  possibly  Egham  1 ), 
in  Surrey,  6  or  7  Sept.,  1709.  His  will,  dated 
6  Sept.,  and  proved  4  Nov.,  1709,  by  his  widow 
Elizabeth,  in  the  C.P.C.  (240  Lane),  would 
throw  light  on  the  then  state  of  his  family, 
and  would  (or  at  all  events  the  probate  act 
thereto  would)  show  his  residence  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Perhaps  some  of  your 
readers  will  kindly  give  an  abstract  thereof 
in  your  columns.  The  pedigree  of  his  wife, 
a  daughter  of  William  Horne,  of  Eide,  co. 
Devon,  is  given  in  V.  L.  Oliver's  'Antigua.' 
Sir  Thomas  Cooke's  son  and  heir  John  Cooke 
was  living  1720,  when  he  sold  the  manor  of 
East  Barnet  to  the  Duke  of  Chandos. 

G.  E.  C. 

"  ACREWARE  ":  "  MOLLOND  "  (9th  S.  iii.  85).— 
There  is  no  A.-S.  wara.  The  word  meant  is 
warn,  which  means  "protection"  of  others, 
in  the  active  sense,  and  cannot  possibly  have 
the  extraordinarily  comprehensive  sense  of 
"  self-protection  against  payment." 

We  want  more  examples.  In  1292  the  final 
-e  might  mean  the  French  -ef,  and  the  word 
might  really  be  ware,  which  is  a  true  Norman 
form,  pp.  of  warer,  O.F.  garer,  to  till,  also  to  lay 
fallow.  Cotgrave  has  "  terre  gare'e,  old  fallow 
ground." 

Mollond  may  be  for  mold-land,  from  A.-S. 
molde,  earth  ;  mod.  E.  mould.  Perhaps  it 
meant  arable  land. 

Molmen  may  be  for  mold-men,  lit.  "  tillers 
of  the  soil." 

Stude-work  is  "  stud-work,"  work  done  with 
a  set  of  horses  ;  from  A.-S.  stod,  a  stud. 

Warectum  is  Latinized  from  O.F.  waret, 
garet,  gueret  in  Cotgrave,  explained  by  him 
as  meaning  "fallow  ground,  land  well 
manured,  tilled ;  fitted  and  prepared  for 
seed."  Godefroy  explains  garet  simply  as 
"labour."  Hence  the  verb  wareter,  gareter, 
guereter,  "to  lay  fallow,  manure,  till";  whence 
Late  L.  warectare.  I  suppose  it  once  meant 
land  well  cared  for,  from  A.-S.  warn,  pro- 
tection, care,  heed.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

"MUTUS  DEBIT  NOMEN  COCIS"  (9th  S.  ii.  388). 

—  Vide  'Mathematical  Kecreations  and  Pro- 
blems,' by  W.  W.  Rouse  Ball,  Trinity  College, 


Cambridge,  third  edition,  Macmillan,  1896. 
Mr.  Rouse  Ball  refers  (p.  120)  to  Bachet's 
'Problemes  Plaisans  et  Delectables,'  second 
edition,  1624.  On  reference  to  Bachet, 
however,  I  find  that  he  does  the  trick  by 
means  of  numbers,  and  not  by  a  form  of 
words.  Mr.  Rouse  Ball  also  gives  the  for- 
mula "Lanata  levete  livini  novoto"  for 
twenty-four  cards  arranged  in  eight  trios. 
The  '  Testament  de  Jerdme  Sharp,'  Paris,  1793, 
gives  in  vol.  iii.  chap.  ii.  sec.  14  ("Deviner 
la  Pensee  d'autrui,  par  un  ancien  moyen 
nouvellement  perfectionne  "),  the  following 
formula  for  thirty  cards  in  fifteen  couples, 
"Misai  tatlo  hemoh  vesul,"  with  the  figures 
1-5  (repeated  twice).  C.  S.  HARRIS. 

BLACK  IMAGES  OF  THE  MADONNA  (9th  S.  ii. 
367,397,449,475,537).— M.  Piganiol  clela  Force, 
'  Nouvelle  Description  de  la  France,'  second 
edition  (Paris,  Delaulne),  1722,  tome  iv.  vol.  v. 
p.  495:— 

"  Sur  la  montagne  qui  couvre  a  POccident  la  ville 
de  Bar  [Bar-sur-Seine],  et  a  un  quart  de  lieue  de  ses 
murs,  il  y  a  un  bois  appell^  la  Garenne  des  Comtes, 
dans  lequel  on  mpntre  un  vieux  chdne,  ou  la  tradi- 
tion veut  qu'on  ait  trouv6  une  image  de  la  Vierge 
que  Ton  y  reveVe,  et  qui  y  attire  un  grand  concours 
de  peuple  des  environs.  On  y  a  bati  depuis  quarante- 
cinq  ans  une  Chapelle  des  offrandes  des  pelerins  et 
des  habitans  de  Bar.  Cette  image  est  de  la  hauteur 
de  la  main,  d'un  bois  inconnu,  et  represente  une 
Notre  Dame  de  Pitie." 

There  is  a  Notre  Dame  du  Chene,  with  a 
similar  history,  on  the  altar  of  the  Lady 
Chapel  in  the  church  of  my  native  village, 
Chateauneuf,  Pouilly-en-Auxpis,  Cote  d'Or. 
She  is  reputed  as  a  rain-bririger,  and  was 
described  to  me  as  black,  but  I  found  her  to 
be  a  mere  putty-faced,  dressed-up  doll,  in  a 
glass-fronted  case,  like  some  stuffed  canary  or 
puppy-dog.  THOMAS  J.  JEAKES. 

Tower  House,  New  Hampton. 

The  much  venerated  image  of  Our  Lady  of 
Loreto  should  not  be  forgotten.  The  natural 
tendency  of  timber  is  to  darken  with  age,  and 
the  smoke  of  many  tapers  facilitates  the 
process.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

PEAS,  PEASE,  AND  PEASEN  (9th  S.  iii.  25,  95). 
— There  is  no  difficulty  about  the  precise 
etymology  of  pease.  It  represents  O.E.  piose, 
which  was  a  direct  borrowing  from  Lat. 
pisum.  The  plural  form  "  peasen  "  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  O.E.  piosan  (a  plural  of  the 
weak  declension).  The  phonology  is  perfectly 
regular.  The  O.E.  diphthong  io  is  regularly 
represented  by  modern  English  ea.  For 
example,  compare  O.E.  hlionian  and  lean 
(vb.),  cliofian  and  cleave  (vb.),  cliopian  and 
clepe  (also  cleap).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
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i  npossible  that "  pease  "  can  represent  Anglo- 
^  'rench  peis.  For  A.F.  peis  would  have  given 
?  n  English  form  rhyming  with  "  plaice."  For 
( xample,  compare  A.F.  fei  and  "  fay,"  A.F 
'jreie  and  "prey,"  A.F.  veile  and  "veil."  I 
<  an  find  no  instance  of  A.F.  ei  being  repre- 
sented by  ea  in  modern  English.  Again, 
.L.F.  peis  could  not  become  pease  in  English 
en  account  of  the  z  sound.  French  final  s 
i  etains  the  s  sound  in  English  ;  compare  Fr. 
tas  and  "case,"  Fr.  pas  and  "  pace." 

A.  L.  MAYHEW. 
Oxford. 

RIME  TO  "MONTH"  (9th  S.  iii.  104).— All 
three  instances  have  been  given  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 
many  years  ago,  in  a  set  of  communications 
(begun  by  myself)  which  will  be  found  in 
3rd  S.  viii.,  ix.,  under  the  head  of  '  Rhymes, 
uncommon.'  W.  C.  B. 

LENDING  MONEY  BY  MEASURE  IN  DEVON- 
SHIRE (9th  S.  ii.  367,  492  ;  iii.  32).— Anent  the 
above,  the  Exeter  Evening  Post  (17  February) 
records  the  following  recent  instance  of 
giving  money  by  measure  in  Gloucester- 
shire :— 

"A  novel  offertory  towards  the  restoratkni  of  the 
parish  church  of  Bishops  Cleeve,  near  Cheltenham, 
has  been  handed  to  the  vicar  by  Mr.  Griffiths,  one 
of  the  churchwardens.  It  consisted  of  a  soda-water 
bottle  filled  with  threepenny-bits,  which  had  been 
collected  by  a  Chepstow  lady.  There  were  alto- 
gether 638  pieces  of  silver— or  11.  10s.  Qd.—  in  the 
bottle." 

Probably  few  readers  have  seen  so  many 
threepenny-bits  as  these  together  at  one 
time.  But  when  in  the  Transvaal  last 
summer,  where  threepence  ("  a  tickey  ")  is  the 
smallest  current  coin,  I  handled  more  three- 
penny pieces  in  an  ordinary  day's  experience 
than  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  see  in  a  year 
at  home.  HARRY  HEMS. 

Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

Perhaps  this  idea  may  have  originated 
from  the  'Arabian  Nights.'  We  read  in  the 
well-known  story  of  '  Ali  Baba ;  or,  the  Forty 
Thieves,'  how  Ali  Baba  measured  the  gold 
looted  from  the  robbers'  den  in  a  peck 
measure  lent  by  his  brother  Cassim. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

CLOUGH,  CLEUGH,  OR  CLIFFE  (9th  S.  iii.  90). 
-The  pronunciation  of  ough,  as  Mr.  Pickwick 
said  of  the  word  politic,  comprises  in  itself  a 
study  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude.  I 
know  several  families  named  Clough,  and 
they  all  pronounce  the  name  Cluff.  Planche's 
verses  on  the  name  Houghton  are  well 
known.  Houghton  -  on  -  the  -  Hill  is  known 
locally  as  ZToton  ;  the  Houghton  from  which 


Lord  Houghton  took  his  title  is  Howton  ; 
and  I  know  two  families  named  Houghton,  in 
a  small  town  in  Derbyshire,  who  call  them- 
selves respectively  Hooion  and  Huff  ton. 
The  word  enough,  again,  usually  pronounced 
enuff,  becomes  in  our  dialects  enew  and  eniff, 
the  latter  being,  I  think,  peculiar  to  the 
North.  C.  C.  B. 

Epworth. 

On  the  north  side  of  Manchester  are  two 
valleys  which,  in  spite  of  the  smoky  foliage  of 
the  trees  and  the  inky  blackness  of  the  mal- 
odorous streams,  bear  some  traces  of  the  time 
when  they  were  beautiful.  They  are  known 
around,  among  the  well-to-do  classes  at  any 
rate,  as  Prestwich  and  Mere  Kluff— to  spell 
the  last  name  as  it  is  pronounced. 

T.  P.  ARMSTRONG. 

EPITAPHS  (9th  S.  ii.  306,  536;  iii.  53).— In  'A 
Collection  of  Epitaphs,'  &c.  (1806,  ii.  225),  the 
following  is  given  as  from  the  "parish  of  White 
Ladies,  near  Southampton,  and  at  Stoke, 
near  Guildford  "  : — 

This  world  is  full  of  crooked  streets ; 
Death  is  a  place  where  all  men  meets  : 
If  life  were  sold,  that  men  could  buy, 
The  rich  would  live,  the  poor  must  die. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Suffling,  at  p.  95  of  his  'History 
and  Legends  of  the  Broad  District,'  prints 
similar  verses  on  Sarah  Bayfield,  who  died 
in  1719,  from  St.  Peter's  Mancroft  Church, 
Norwich,  "remarkably  like  some,"  says  he, 
"  in  John  Gay's  '  Beggar's  Opera.'  As,  how- 
ever, the  monumental  lines  were  written 
before  Gay  was  born,  they  could  not  have 
been  cribbed  from  him,  but  he  may  have 
appropriated  them"  But  I  find  nothing 
resembling  them  in  the  '  Beggar's  Opera,'  and 
the  writer  is  wofully  ignorant  about  Gay, 
who  was  thirty-four  years  old  in  1719. 

The  above-cited  collection  (ii.  186)  contains 
m  epitaph  "  composed  by  a  gentleman  for 
limself,"  almost  literally  identical  with  that 
quoted  by  J.  T.  F.  at  the  first  reference,  and 
laving  the  following  addition  (which  itself  is 
;iven,  i.  83,  as  the  entire  epitaph, "  in  Barton- 
Stacey  Churchyard.  Hants,  on  Mr.  John 
Collince"):- 

Where'er  I  liv'd  or  dy'd,  it  matters  not, 
To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot : 
I  was,  now  am  not ;  ask  no  more  of  me, 
'Tis  all  I  am,  and  all  that  you  shall  be. 

A  curious  variant,  dated  1755,  of  this  valedic- 
tory epitaph,  Mr.  Suffling  tells  us  (I.e.  p.  94)  is 
'n  Cromer  Churchyard  : — 

Farewell,  vain  world, 

I  've  seen  enough  of  thee, 
And  careless  I  am  what  you 

Can  say  or  do  to  me. 
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I  fear  no  threats  from 

An  infernal  crew. — 
My  day  is  past,  and  I  bid 

The  world  adieu. 

106A,  Albany  Road,  Camberwell. 

Two  variants  of  this  epitaph  appear  in 
Mr.  Briscoe's  'Gleanings  from  God's  Acre.' 
One  is  from  Kensington— from  the  grave  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  who  died  12  March,  1776, 
aged  sixty-seven  :— 

Farewell,  vain  world  !  I  've  had  enough  of  thee, 

I  value  not  what  thou  can'st  say  of  me  ; 

Thy  smiles  I  value  not,  nor  frowns  don't  fear, 

All 's  one  to  me,  my  head  is  quiet  here  ; 

What  faults  you  Ve  seen  in  me,  take  care  to  shun, 

Go  home,  and  see  there 's  something  to  be  done. 

Another   version  is  from  Hewelsfield,   near 
St.  Briavels  : — 

Farewell,  vain  world,  I  know  enough  of  thee, 
I  value  not  what  thou  can'st  say  of  me  ; 
Thy  smiles  I  court  not,  nor  thy  frowns  I  fear ; 
All 's  one  to  me,  my  head  lies  quiet  here  : 
What  thou  see'st  amiss  in  me  take  care  to  shun  ; 
Look  well  at  home,  there 's  something  to  be  done. 
Jonna  Edwards, 
of  Harthill  Court. 
Died  November  14th,  1838. 

Other     variants     appear     at     Preston,     in 
Lancashire,  and  Kinoulton,  Notts. 

S.  J.  KIRK. 
Reference  Library,  Nottingham. 

The  following  lines  occur  in  the '  Two  Noble 
Kinsmen,'  at  the  end  of  Act  I.  sc.  v. : — 

This  world 's  a  city,  full  of  straying  streets, 

And  death's  the  market-place  where  each  one  meets. 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

STONARD  :  VINCENT  :  NEWCOMBE  (9th  S.  ii 
507). — William  Newcombe  was  married  by 
licence  to  Mary  Stonnard  at  St.  Botolph 
Bishopsgate,  on  14  April,  1722.  Francis 
Stonnard,  aged  sixty-six,  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Botolph  on  13  July,  1726 
George  Vincent  was  married  by  licence  to 
Ann  Stonnard,  at  the  same  church,  on 
26  March,  1717.  These  particulars,  and  many 
more  relating  to  the  above-named  families 
are  given  in  the  '  Registers  of  St.  Botolph, 
Bishopsgate,'  issued  in  three  volumes  to  sub- 
scribers only,  1889-93. 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 

DE  FERITATE  (9th  S.  iii.  47).— MR.  IRVING 
will  find  some  further  information  in  Canon 
Prescott's  *  Register  of  the  Priory  of  Wether 
hal'  (1897)  at  p.  97  and  elsewhere.  The 
learned  author's  notes  to  this  book  are  a 
perfect  mine  of  facts,  dates,  and  references  as 
to  old  families  of  the  Western  Marches. 

ROBT.  J.  WHITWELL. 

70,  Banbury  Road,  Oxford. 


OXFORD  PORTRAITS  (9th  S.  iii.  67).— 
Apparently  no  one  has  done  for  Oxford  what 
Messrs.  Atkinson  and  Clark  have  done,  in 
so  modern  and  comprehensive  a  fashion,  for 
Cambridge  portraits  in  their  excellent  book 
on  that  university  (Macmillan,  1897)  ;  but  the 
Allowing  books  will  be  found  useful  :  — 

Gutch's  edition  of  Anthony  Wood's  'History 
md  Antiquities  of  the  University  of  Oxford' 
1792-6). 

'The  Student's  Handbook  to  the  Colleges  of 
Dxford'  (Parker,  1875). 

Wells's  '  Oxford  and  its  Colleges  '  (Methuen,  1897). 

I  believe  the  latest  addition  to  Oxford  por- 
traiture to  be  Mr.  Macbeth's  likeness  of  the 
present  Warden  of  Merton. 

A.  R.  BAYLEY,  B.A.Oxon. 

MR.  ROBERTS  will  find  several  lists  of 
portraits  in  the  volumes  of  "  College  His- 
tories" which  have  recently  been  published 
by  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Great  Russell  Street. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

HEREDITARY  ODOUR  (9th  S.  ii.  505  ;  iii.  78). 
—  This  is  also  attributed  to  Jews  and  negroes. 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  discusses  the  opinion 
"That  Jews  stink  naturally,"  and  decides 
in  the  negative  ('Vulgar  Errors,'  book  iv. 
chap.  x.).  Many  years  ago  I  learnt  a  verse 
of  a  negro  hymn  which  is  too  good  to  be 
lost  :— 

De  Lord  He  lub  de  nigger  well, 

He  know  him  nigger  py  de  smell  ; 
And  when  de  nigger  children  cry, 
De  Lord  He  gib  dem  possum  pie. 

J.  T.  F. 
Bishop  Hatfield's  Hall,  Durham. 

ADDISON'S  'ROSAMOND'  (9th  S.  iii.  88).—  In 
Act  I.  scene  v.  of  this  opera  King  Henry 
sings  :  — 

Was  ever  nymph  like  Rosamond, 
So  fair,  so  faithful,  and  so  fond, 
Adorn'  d  with  ev'ry  charm  and  grace  ? 

G.  F.  R,  B. 

The  song  beginning  "  Was  ever  nymph  like 
Rosamond  %  "  occurs  in  Act  I.  scene  ii.,  on 

E.  13  of  the  first  edition,  1707,  and  was  sung 
y  the  king  (Mr.  Hughs). 

JULIAN  MARSHALL. 

The  song  referred  to,  commencing, 
Was  ever  nymph  like  Rosamond, 
So  fair,  so  faithful,  and  so  fond  ? 

appears  in  Act  I.  scene  vi.  of  Addison's  opera. 
It  is  sung  by  King  Henry,  and  listened  to  by 
"  faithful,"  and  very  amusing,  Sir  Trusty. 

GEORGE  MARSHALL. 
Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. 

[Our  contributors,  it  is  seen,  give  the  lines  as 
curring  in  different  scenes.     In  the  cop 


occurring  in  different  scenes. 
before  us  they  are  in  Act  I.  sc.  vi.] 
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TOM  BROWN  AND  DR.  FELL  (9th  S.  iii.  87). 
— All  admirers  of  our  old  friend  Tom  Brown 
will  be  pleased  with  the  kindly  tone  of 
ME.  ADAMS'S  letter.  For  historical  accuracy,  it 
will  be  well  to  supply  the  full  text  of  Brown's 
epigram  on  Dr.  Fell,  as  given  in  the  first 
complete  edition  of  Brown's  works,  printed 
in  4  vols.,  1711.  The  following  is  from  my 
copy : — 

"  Tom  Brown  having  committed  some  great 
Fault  at  the  University,  the  Dean  of  Christ's 
Church  threaten'd  to  expel  him  ;  but  Tom,  with  a 
very  submissive  Epistle,  Ibegged  Pardon,  so  pleas'd 
the  Dean,  that  he  was  minded  to  forgive  him,  upon 
this  Condition,  viz.,  That  he  should  translate  this 
Epigram  out  of  Marshall  [sic]  extempore. 

Non  amo  te  Zabidi,  nee  possum  dicere  quare, 

Hoc  tantum  possum  dicere,  non  amo  te. 
Which  he  immediately  render'd  into  English  thus : 
I  do  not  love  you  Dr.  Fell,  But  why  I  cannot  tell ; 
But  this  I  know  full  well,  I  do  not  love  you  Dr.  Fell." 
'  Works  of  Mr.  Thomas  Brown,'  vol.  iv.  p.  166. 
JOHN  ROBINSON. 

Delaval  House,  Croft  Avenue,  Sunderland. 

"DUCTUS  LITTERARUM"  (9th  S.  ii.  407).— If 
TRANIO  refers  to  the  full  account  of  the 
phrase  as  in  the  '  Lexicon '  of  Lewis  and 
Short,  there  is  an  omission  in  it  of  a  parallel 
passage,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  similar  use  of  the 
phrase,  in  Pliny  ('  N.  H.,'  viii.  3).  The  context 
in  Quintilian  (i.  i.  26,  27)  appears  to  imply 
forms  or  outlines.  First  the  instruction,  as  in 
the  manner  of  kindergarten  teaching,  is 

"eburneas  litterarum  formas  in  lucem  offerre 

Cum  vero  jam  ductus  sequi  cceperit,  non  inutile 
erit  eas  tabellas  quam  optime  insculpi,  ut  per  illos 
velut  sulcos  ducatur  stilus." 

Quintilian  allows  of  teaching  syllables  by 
rote,  but  not  letters,  for  "quod  in  litteris 
pbest  in  syllabis  non  nocebit."  The  passage 
in  Pliny  seems  to  imply  certainly  the  forms 
of  letters.  For  it  is  "aliquem  ex  his  et 
litterarum  ductus  Grsecorum  [sic]  didicisse, 
solitumque  preescribere  ejus  lingupe  verbis." 
ED.  MARSHALL,  F.S.A. 

KELTIC  WORDS  (9th  S.  ii.  387).— MR.  ACKER- 
LEY  has  asked  a  question  which  is  not  at  all 
likely  to  be  answered  satisfactorily.  It  is 
one  on  which  no  two  authorities  agree. 
Whitaker,  in  his  'History  of  Manchester,' 
says  that  there  are  three  thousand  Celtic 
words  in  our  language,  besides  local  appella- 
tions. Johnson,  on  the  other  hand,  denies 
that  there  are  any.  A  considerable  number, 
it  is  true,  are  to  be  found  in  his  *  Dictionary  '; 
but  Johnson  was  not  the  man  to  give  up  a 
theory  on  account  of  a  few  inconvenient 
facts.  Oh,  no  !  These  words  had  been  intro- 
duced into  Home  by  the  returning  colonists 
in  the  fifth  century,  and  brought  back  by  the 


monks  of  Augustine  in  the  sixth.  This  view 
has  been  accepted  without  question  by  other 
lexicographers.  Prof.  Skeat,  however,  judi- 
ciously steering  between  the  Scylla  of  scepti- 
cism and  the  Charybdis  of  credulity,  intro- 
duces about  two  ^  hundred  and  fifty  words  of 
admittedly  Celtic  origin  into  his  'Etymo- 
logical Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.' 

J.  FOSTER  PALMER. 
8,  Royal  Avenue,  S.W. 

I  would  direct  your  correspondent's  atten- 
tion to  '  Keltic  Tracery '  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  6th  S.  vi. 
429  ;  vii.  154.  EVERARD  HOME  GOLEM  AN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

CARON  HOUSE  (9th  S.  ii.  509).  —  Accord- 
ing to  the  notes  in  Nichols's  '  Progresses  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,'  Sir  Noel  Caron  built  the 
house  in  South  Lambeth  before  1599.  It  had 
a  park  which  extended  to  Vauxhall  and  Ken- 
nington  Lane.  Queen  Elizabeth  dined  there 
on  27  July,  1599,  and  the  gold  chains  weigh- 
ing over  sixty-eight  ounces  were  delivered  to 
M.  Caron  15  October  following.  In  1607  the 
grounds  were  extended  by  a  lease  for  twenty- 
one  years  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  manor  of 
Kennington,  containing  122  acres.  The  pro- 
bability is  that  the  first-mentioned  property 
was  not  in  that  leased  in  1607. 

JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

The  remains  of  Sir  Noel  de  Caron's  house 
in  South  Lambeth  were  pulled  down  in  1809. 
It  stood  on  the  site  of  Messrs.  Beaufoy's 
distillery.  Sir  Noel  also  endowed  some 
almshouses  in  Wandsworth  Road,  South 
Lambeth,  which  were  taken  down  in  1852. 
Water-colour  drawings  of  both  buildings  are 
in  the  Grace  Collection  of  Views  of  London,  in 
the  British  Museum. 

EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

CAMELIAN  RING  (8th  S.  vii.  429 ;  9th  S.  iii.  75). 
—ST.  SWITHIN'S  note  at  the  last  reference 
recalls  to  me  that  I  intended,  but  neglected, 
to  answer  his  original  inquiry.  My  files  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  are  not  within  reach  just  now  ;  but, 
if  I  remember  correctly,  the  question  was 
drawn  out  by  mention  of  the  ring  of  unre- 
cognized material  in  a  story  by  an  Ame- 
rican writer — possibly  Miss  Wilkins.  If  so, 
"  camelian  "  must  be  simply  a  mispronuncia- 
tion (once  rather  common  in  rural  or  slipshod 
speech)  of  "cornelian"  or  "carnelian." 

Some  years  ago  the  species  of  chalce- 
dony called  "carnelian"  was  often  cut 
into  finger  rings  that  were  much  prized 
by  those  who  could  not  afford  more 
valuable  circlets,  and  were  frequently  worn 
by  others  for  their  rich  colour.  I  have 
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seen  dozens  of  these  carnelian  rings,  and 
have  also  heard  them  called  "camelian"; 
but  their  fashion  having  gone  by,  I  doubt 
whether  many  of  the  brittle  trinkets  remain 
in  use. 

I  remember  another  neglected  reply  to  a 
query  somewhat  allied  to  this  one,  and,  as  I 
cannot  supply  the  separate  reference,  am 
tempted  to  give  a  partial  response  here, 
though  the  inquirer  no  longer  needs  the 
answer.  HERMENTRUDE,  like  ST.  SWITHIN, 
had  been  reading  an  American  story,  and 
had  found  there  what  seemed  to  her  very  odd 
names  for  things,  about  which  she  made  com- 
ment and  question.  Some  of  the  names  were 
really  old-fashioned  survivals  of  former  usage, 
such  as  linger  in  remote  nooks  in  every  coun- 
try, but  of  others  the  supposed  oddity  was 
due  to  a  misconception  of  their  real  use  and 
meaning.  Such  a  one  was  the  word  "  postal," 
which  the  inquirer  thought  was  a  very  strange 
and  "  very  American  "  appellation  for  a  letter 
sent  by  post.  But  "  postal  "  is  only  the  collo- 
quial and  perfectly  natural  abbreviation  for 
our  "postal  card,"  the  equivalent  of  the 
English  and  Canadian  "  postcard." 

M.  C.  L. 

New  York. 

Can  there  have  been  a  confusion  here  with 
carnelian  or  cornelian,  the  chalcedonic  stone 
often  used  in  signet  rings  and  the  like  ? 

E.  G.  CLAYTON. 

Richmond,  Surrey. 

"  DIES  CRETA  NOTANDUS  "  (9th   S.    ill.    48).— 

The  following  is  an  earlier  example  than  the 
reference  to  Persius  :  — 

Sanin'  creta,  an  carbone  notandi  ? 

Hor.,  Lib.  II.  Sat.  iii.  1.  246. 
Compare  with  it  '  Carm.'  I.  xxxvi.  10  :  — 

Cressa  ne  careat  pulchra  dies  nota. 
Pliny  speaks  of  the  custom  of  the  Thracians 
to  place  in  an  urn  "  calculos  colore  distinctos 
pro  experimento  cu  j  usque  diei,"  and  then  to 
sum  them  up  at  last  ('  N.H.,'  vii.  40).  There  is 
in  Horace,  u.s.,  the  variant  "  Thressa."  When 
Pericles  overcame  Melissus,  and  blockaded 
the  town  of  Samos,  to  relieve  the  discontent 
of  his  army  and  restrain  its  eagerness, 

"  he  divided  it  into  eight  parts,  and  ordered  them 
to  draw  lots.  That  division,  which  drew  a  white 
bean,  was  to  enjoy  itself,  in  ease  and  pleasure,  while 
the  others  fought.  Hence  it  is  said,  that  those  who 
spend  the  day  in  feasting  and  merriment,  call  that 
a,  white  day,  from  the  white  bean."—  Plut.,  'Life  of 
Alcib.,'  vol.  ii.  p.  39  of  the  Langhornes'  trans., 
Lond.,  1819. 


as  "  a  lucky  day,"  occurs  in  a 
fragment  of  Sophocles  (lOa  Bind.,  in  Liddell 
and  Scott,  1897).  ED.  MARSHALL  F.S.A. 


THE  SIBYLS  IN  SCOTLAND  (9th  S.  iii.  101).— 
There  was  demolished  about  twenty  years 
since  a  quaint  little  cottage  at  the  east  or 
Castle  end  of  Oseney  Lane,  Oxford,  one  of 
the  rooms  of  which  had  a  series  of  Sibyls 
round  its  cornice.  An  account  of  these,  and 
a  little  upon  the  subject  in  general,  is  being 
printed  for  the  Berks,  Bucks,  and  Oxon 
Journal,  edited  by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Ditchfield, 
Barkham  Rectory,  Wokingham.  Visitors  to 
Christ  Church  Library  can  see  six  specimens 
of  these  over  the  doorways  by  which  they 
enter.  H.  HURST. 

The  Sibyls  painted  in  Cheyney  Court, 
Herefordshire,  were  described  in  *N.  &  Q./ 
4th  S.  v.  494.  The  house  has  since  been 
destroyed  by  fire.  A  paper  on  the  'Icono- 
graphy of  the  Sibyls'  appeared  in  Norfolk 
Archaeological  Journal ;  see  '  N.  &  Q.,'  7th  S.  ix. 
408,  472.  W.  C.  B. 

A  copy  of  the  German  volume,  of  extreme 
rarity,  bearing  the  title  *  Opusculum  de 
Vaticiniis '  (printed  at  Oppenheim,  near 
Frankfurt,  without  date,  about  1516, 
according  to  Ebert),  and  containing  wood- 
cut portraits  of  the  twelve  Sibyls,  together 
with  a  Latin  description  in  prose  and  verse, 
may  be  seen  at  the  Taylorian  Library,  Oxford. 

H.  KREBS. 

"CEILING"  OR  "CIELING"  (9th  S.  ii.  284; 
iii.  53).— If  I  understand  PERTINAX  (at  first 
reference)  aright,  he  seems  to  be  under  the 
impression  that  it  is  only  in  one  or  two  of  the 
passages  in  the  A.V.  in  which  the  word  occurs 
that  we  find  the  spelling  deling.  Now  it  was 
the  edition  of  1611  that  the  Revisers  had  before 
them,  and  in  every  instance  in  which  the  word 
or  its  cognates  are  found  in  that  edition  the 
spelling  is  as  above.  The  passages  are  : 
1  Kings  vi.  15,  2  Chron.  iii.  5,  Jerem.  xxii.  14, 
Ezek.  xli.  16,  Hag.  i.  4.  While  PERTINAX  is 
right  in  his  contention  that  the  spelling  ceil- 
ing has  now  become  the  usual  one  (though 
the  dictionaries  still  give  both),  one  is  in- 
clined to  wonder  how  this  came  to  pass. 
Derived  as  the  word  is  from  the  French  del, 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  deling, 
as  the  only  correct  form,  would  have  been 
retained.  R.  M.  SPENCE,  D.D. 

Manse  of  Arbuthnott,  N.B. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  e  before  i  in 
certain  words  in  MSS.  and  printed  books 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, in  place  of  the  now  customary  spelling, 
is  a  feature  which  has  often  forced  itself  on 
my  attention.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  modern 
way  is  in  these  older  writings  comparatively 
seldom  met  with.  I  have  observed  the  fol- 
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lowing,  among  other  instances  :  feild,  neict, 
atcheivement,  releif,  releife,  greife ;  also,  a 
proper  names,  Feild,  Purfeild,  Feilding,  &c 
The  causes  which  have  led  to  the  chang 
might  furnish  an  interesting  subject  for  dis 
cussion.  deling  is  given  as  an  alternativ 
spelling  in  various  dictionaries  to  which 
have  referred.  In  some  eighteenth-century 
writings  (the  Burrell  MSS.  for  instance)  occur 
the  word  deled.  E.  G.  CLAYTON. 

Richmond,  Surrey. 

Surely  the  correctness  of  the  latter  spell 
ing  is  accounted  for  by  the  English  trans 
lation  of  del.  HAROLD  MALET,  Col. 

UNWRITTEN  HISTORY  (9th  S.  iii.  82,  154).— 
MR.  GEORGE  MARSHALL'S  paragraph  on  thi 
subject  is,  in  the  humble  opinion  of  the  pre 
sent  writer,  one  of  the  most  praiseworthy  thai 
have  appeared  in  '  NV  &  Q.'  Few  things  are 
more  amusing  than  to  read  first  an  English 
and  then  a  French  account  of  some  period  in 
history.  English  books  tend  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  our  military  history,  glorious 
as  it  is,  has  been  one  record  of  unbroken 
successes  since  the  Norman  Conquest;  this 
impression  is  produced  by  minimizing  defeats, 
or  omitting  all  mention  of  them.  A  French 
historian  has  another  principle.  We  turn  to 
an  account  of  a  battle  that  ended  disastrously 
for  him.  At  first  the  stars  in  their  courses 
seem  to  have  fought  for  France  ;  her  soldiers 
performed  prodigies  of  valour ;  we  are  led 
on  to  wonder  how  anything  on  earth  could 
have  resisted  such  impetuous  courage,  when 
suddenly  we  come  across  a  sentence  that 
begins  with  "  Malheureusement." 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  drum-and-trumpet 
department  of  our  history  that  things  are  at 
fault.  Owing  to  the  great  cloud  of  Pro- 
testant tradition  that  has  overhung  our 
island  for  three  hundred  years,  a  score  of 
things  and  characters  in  the  Middle  Ages  are 
misrepresented  or  misunderstood.  Becket's 
life  is  a  case  in  point.  A  reader  of  English 
history  in  modern  text-books  may  well  be 
puzzled  to  understand  the  long  and  implac- 
able quarrel  between  the  archbishop  and  the 
king.  What  was  it  all  about  ?  Some  pitiful 
and  ludicrous  story  is  what  we  are  as  a  rule 
treated  to — ecclesiastical  courts  had  usurped 
too  wide  a  jurisdiction ;  besides,  they  could 
only  impose  trifling  penances,  so  that  a  con- 
victed murderer,  perhaps,  would  get  off  by 
walking  for  a  time  with  peas  in  his  shoes. 
The  king— conscientious  old  soul— wanted  to 
see  all  this  put  right.  Becket  resisted.  The 
modern  student  asks,  rubbing  his  eyes,  Was 
this  really  all?  Was  it  for  this  that  the 
martyr's  shrine  was  ablaze  with  gold  and 


jewels?  Was  it  for  this  that  the  knees  of 
innumerable  pilgrims  wore  away  the  flat 
surface  of  the  stone  steps  leading  to  that 
shrine  ?  Was  it  for  this  that  our  forefathers 
invoked  with  such  confidence  the  prayers  of 
the  saint  in  heaven — 
That  hem  hath  holpen,  when  that  they  were  seeke  ? 

Yet  Michelet  alone,  of  all  historians  that  I 
know,  tells  us  the  real  secret  of  the  matter. 
The  ecclesiastical  courts,  with  all  their  defects, 
were  better  than  the  lay,  and  Becket  in  fight- 
ing for  them  had  the  future  of  his  country, 
of  Western  Europe— shall  I  say  of  civiliza- 
tion ? — in  his  hands. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  world  is 
new,  untried— that  poetry  has  scarce  chanted 
its  first  song.  And  it  may  be  added  that  the 
history  of  England  has  yet  to  be  written. 
"  The  semi-god  whom  we  await "  for  the  task 
must,  among  other  things,  be  a  leisured  man, 
with  a  ready  pen  and  a  lifetime  at  his  dis- 
posal. He  must  be  chary  about  bowing  to 
bhe  popular  idols,  whether  they  be  Henry  YlII. 
or  the  Marian  martyrs,  or  the  elder  Pitt  or 
he  Duke  of  Wellington.  Well  versed  in  the 
listory  and  sentiment  of  other  European 
countries,  he  must  know  how  to  represent  in 
:heir  true  proportions  the  events  in  our  land. 
Perhaps  I  should  add  that  though  he  may 
lave  sucked  in  Protestant  opinions  with  his 
mother's  milk,  he  must  yet  have  a  quick  arid 
appreciative  eye  for  the  romantic  poetry  and 
saintly  beauty  of  Catholicism.  But  £ill 
nature  has  produced  such  a  personage  we 
may  look  in  vain  for  our  history. 

T.  P.  ARMSTRONG. 

Putney. 

I  alluded,  of  course,  to  the  last  of  the  three 

3attles  off  Finisterre — that  fought  by  Calder. 

[*he    other  two  did    not    fall    in  with    the 

'  placing "  on  the  list.    Finisterre  is  billed 

ifter  Quiberon  Bay  (printed  "  Quibera  Bay  " 

m  the  flag),  and  as  Quiberon  Bay  was  some 

ime    later    than    either    of    the    Finisterre 

ictories,  I  took  the  latest  Finisterre  (1805) 

o  be  the  one  alluded  to.    The  list  of  omissions 

was  merely  suggestive,  but   Anson's    great 

victory  should  have  been  included.    I  see  no 

•eason  for  changing  my  remark  about  Calder's 

ght.    It  was  a  failure  in  every  sense  of  the 

rord.  GEORGE  MARSHALL. 

Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. 

"COPPER-TAILED"  (9th  S.  iii.  8).— Does  not 
lis  refer  to  the  tarnished  "  gold  "  lace  with 
ich  the  actress's  train  was  trimmed  ? 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

RICHARD  GRAHAM  (9th  S.  ii.  509). — He  was 
ppointed  Rouge  Croix  Pursuivant  on  4  Aug., 
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1722,  and  was  succeeded  on  26  July,  1725,  by 
John  Pombret.  An  inquiry  of  the  Registrar 
at  Heralds'  College  might  elicit  some  personal 
details.  A.  H. 

"HELPMATE"  (9th  S.  ii.  105,  185,  310,  453, 
496  ;  iii.  50,  71).— There  is  but  little  that  need 
be  said  in  reply  to  my  numerous  critics,  and 
most  of  it  is  said  for  me  in  the  recently 
published  Heel-Hod  section  of  the  '  H.E.D.' 
We  are  there  told  that  helpmeet  is  a 
compound  absurdity  formed  by  taking  the 
two  words  help  meet  in  Gen.  ii.  18  as  one 
word,  and  that  helpmate  was  "probably 
influenced  in  origin"  by  helpmeet.  The 
earliest  quotation  for  help-meet  is  from 
Dryden  (1673),  for  helpmate  from  M.  Davies 
(1715).  Quotations  for  the  earlier  form,  with 
or  without  a  hyphen,  are  also  given  from 
Feltham  (1696),  R.  Bull  (1739),  Clough  (1849), 
Freeman  (1870),  Smiles  (1873),  and  other 
writers.  Of  both  forms  it  is  said  that  they 
are  chiefly  applied  to  a  wife  or  husband  ;  but 
no  instance  of  the  application  of  helpmeet  to 
a  husband  is  given,  and  of  helpmate  only 
two — one  from  Scott,  and  this  very  pertinent 
one  from  De  Foe's  '  Religious  Courtship ' 
(1722),  "  A  woman  is  to  be  a  helpmate,  and  a 
man  is  to  be  the  same."  Can  it  be  doubted 
that  De  Foe  had  Gen.  ii.  18  in  mind  when  he 
wrote  that  1 

ME.  ADAMS  suggests  a  connexion  between 
helpmate  and  helpfellow,  and  says  that  the 
one  is  as  intelligible  as  the  other.  The  last 
known  instance  of  helpfellow  occurs  in  1571 
(see  'H.E.D.,;  s.v.);  the  "variant"  (as  ME. 
ADAMS  calls  it)  first  occurs,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  1715,  and  meanwhile  kelp-meet  had  appeared. 
As  regards  intelligibility,  I  venture  to  think 
that  neither  word  is  beyond  reproach.  Help- 
fellow  had  a  very  short  life,  and  helpmate 
appears  to  have  survived  under  false  pretences 
only.  Do  they  indicate  reciprocal  help,  or 
help  in  common?  Helpfellow,  apparently, 
the  latter;  helpmate  (at  least  as  applied  to 
husband  and  wife),  the  former.  ME.  ADAMS 
will  probably  admit  that  the  two  meanings 
are  not  quite  the  same.  The  great  objection 
to  helpmate,  however,  is  that  it  is  but  another 
form  of  helpmeet.  That  there  is  a  connexion 
between  the  two  ME.  ADAMS  admits,  and  I 
suppose  he  no  longer  holds  that  helpmeet  is  a 
corruption  of  the  other  form  now  he  knows  it 
to  be  of  earlier  date.  C.  C.  B. 

In  view  of  the  comment  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  the  word  to  the  wife  alone,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  note  John  Wesley's  possibly 
unique  use  of  helpmeet.  The  quotation  is 
taken  from  a  newspaper  account  of  some 
letters  very  lately  sold  at  Messrs.  Sotheby's. 


Writing  from  Tetsworth  under  date  of 
27  March,  1751,  to  the  wife  who  afterwards 
proved  so  uncongenial,  the  famous  preacher 
exclaimed  :  "  O,  how  can  we  praise  God 
enough  for  making  us  helpmeet  for  each 
other."  I  cannot  say  whether  or  not  the 
word  was  hyphenized  in  the  manuscript, 
because  in  the  printed  account  the  exigencies 
of  type-setting  divided  the  word  at  the  end 
of  a  line  and  made  a  hyphen  needful. 

M.  C.  L. 
New  York. 

CAPE  TOWN  IN  1844  (9th  S.  ii.  489  ;  iii.  96) 
— Thanks  to  my  friend  Mr.  Fred.  C.  Loney 
of  the  Pietermaritzburg  Legislative  Assembly, 
I  am  enabled  to  give  further  particulars  as  to 
the  volume  referred  to  in  my  note  at  the  last 
reference.  He  writes  : — 

"  The  title  is  '  The  Kafirs  Illustrated,'  by  George 
French  Angas,  and  it  was  published  in  1849  by 
J.  Hogarth,  5,  Haymarket,  London.  It  contains 
thirty  coloured  illustrations  and  eleven  engravings 
on  wood.  A  few  of  them  deal  with  Cape  Town 
itself ;  but,  generally,  the  illustrations  are  of  every- 
day South  African  life,  flora,  &c.  It  is  a  rare  and 
costly  work,  our  copy,  I  believe,  costing  about  20/. 
There  was,  however,  a  cheaper  edition  issued,  in 
which  the  plates  were  not  coloured,  but  I  have 
never  seen  a  copy  of  it." 

HAEEY  HEMS. 

Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

THACKERAY'S  LATIN  (9th  S.  ii.  27,  218).— 
Snugly  stowed  away  (as  students  know)  for 
the  edification  of  ingenuous  but  inquisitive 
youth,  in  some  *  Body  of  the  Latin  Poets  '— 
exact  reference  were  bootless— may  be  found, 
or,  better,  may  be  left  to  lie  perdu,  certain 
patchwork  concoctions,  by  Low  Latin  poet- 
asters, in  which  selections  of  noble,  or,  at 
the  least,  innocuous  lines  and  phrases  from 
the  illustrious  classics  are  so  artfully  pieced 
together  and  dovetailed  as  to  convey,  in  their 
new  context,  meanings  quite  different  from 
their  original  ones,  and  to  present  complete 
descriptions  of  a  very  peculiar  and  improper 
character.  In  short,  those  literary  hogs,  with 
sacrilegious  snouts,  grubbed  up  and  befouled 
the  beautiful  and  fragrant  flower-beds  of  their 
poetical  masters,  and  turned  them  into  reek- 
ing pigstyes.  Thackeray*  performs  the  exact 
converse  of  this  unseemly  operation,  and 
with  disinfection  in  his  genial  touch  catches 
up  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  the  imperfect 
fragment  of  a  gross  line  of  scathing  denuncia- 
tion from  a  satire  of  Juvenal,  in  which  the 
ancient  cynic  surpasses  even  himself  in  frank 
outspokenness(in  which  the  old  Roman  Cocka- 
lorum comes  out  "quite  the  Zola,"  as  Capt. 
Dyngwell,  of  'Happy  Thoughts'  memory, 

*  '  Vanity  Fair,'  vol.  ii.  ch,  xviii. 
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might  have  phrased  it),  and  pops  it  off,  bereft 
of  its  poison,  in  harmless  pleasantry  on  boun- 
cing, domineering,  good -hearted,  virtuous 
Peggy's  prodigious  Terpsichorean  exertions 
in  jig-dancing  at  the  Government  House  ball 
in  India — "  lassata  nondum  satiata  recessit."* 
All  the  same,  it  might  have  been  wished  that 
some  other  quotation  than  one  pornographic- 
ally  descriptive  of  the  abominable  Messalina 
had  been  applied  by  our  favourite  author, 
even  in  a  Pickwickian  sense,  to  dear,  kind 
Lady  O'Dowd.  H.  E.  M. 

St.  Petersburg. 

THE  MARRIAGE  OF  LANDOR  (9th  S.  iii.  125)' 
—The  passage  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
(January,  1899,  p.  7)  cited  by  MR.  F.  ADAMS 
is  incorrect.  Charles  VIII.  of  France  died 
in  1498,  and  the  daughter  of  an  official  of 
his  Court  could  not  well  have  married  Landor 
in  1811.  The  real  facts  are  given  in  an  auto- 
graph memorandum  written  by  Landor  him- 
self, and  now  in  my  possession.  Writing  in 
the  third  person,  he  says  : — 

"In  1811  he  married  Julia,  daughter  of  J.  Thuillier 
de  Malaperte,  descendant  and  representative  of 
J.  Thuillier  de  Malaperte,  Baron  de  Nieuveville, 
First  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber  to  Charles 
VIII." 

This  was  written  in  1837  ;  but  some  years 
later  Landor  informed  a  friend  that  the 
Baron  "was  not  First  Gentleman  of  the 
Bedchamber  to  Charles  VIII.,  but  only  one  of 
them"  ('  Letters  of  W.  S.  Landor,'  Duckworth, 
p.  192).  Forster's  account  of  Mrs.  Lander's 
connexions,  also  quoted  by  MR.  ADAMS,  is  in- 
correct in  another  way.  (See  St.  James's 
Gazette,  22  September,  1891.)  There  are 
several  mistakes  in  the  article  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine.  Landor  was  born,  not,  as 
stated,  at  Ipsley  Court,  but  at  his  father's 
house  in  the  town  of  Warwick.  Again,  one 
of  his  best-known  works  is  wrongly  quoted 
as  'The  Last  Leaves  of  an  Old  Fig  Tree.'  It 
should,  of  course,  be  *  The  Last  Fruit  off  an 
Old  Tree.'  Nearly  all  the  poems  which  the 
writer  gives  as  almost  unknown  are  printed 
either  in  '  Heroic  Idyls,'  1863,  or  in  the  1876 
edition  of  Landor's  collected  works.  Another 
poem,  reprinted  in  'Letters,  &c.,  of  W.  S. 
Landor'  (Bentley,  1897),  is  misprinted  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  Landor  wrote 
Sicania,  not  "  Sicaria." 

STEPHEN  WHEELER. 

WILKIE'S  'EPIGONIAD'  (9th  S.  ii.  121,  350).— 
This  epic,  so  far  as  the  rhymes  are  concerned, 
seems  to  me  to  be  about  on  a  par  with  other 
heroic  poems.  In  all  such  poems  (as  of  course 
is  well  known)  there  were  many  faulty  rhymes. 

*  Juvenal,  Sat.  vi.  129. 


In  a  work  of  any  considerable  length  eye- 
rhymes  were  always  considered  allowable, 
though  readers  are  more  exacting  now  than 
they  were  when  the  '  Epigoniad  '  was  written. 
In  Walker  we  find  (1)  rhymes,  (2)  allowable 
rhymes.  These  latter  are  often  not  really 
rhymes  at  all.  This  I  should  have  said  was 
the  explanation  of  such  rhymes  as  strive, 
retrieve  ;  give,  deceive  ;  retrieve,  survive ;  &c. 
The  change  which  the  pronunciation  of  many 
words  has  undoubtedly  undergone  may 
account  for  some  of  these  rhymes,  but  surely 
not  for  them  all.  Thus  come,  doom;  heard, 
appeared  ;  dead,  succeed  ;  streams,  swims  ;  and 
many  others,  may  be  explained  in  this  way  ; 
butsurely notsuchrhymes  as  toils,  souls;  learn, 
warn ;  breast,  assist ;  heaves,  waves ;  beam, 
claim  ;  state,  regret.  Besides,  Wilkie  was  not 
consistent.  We  find  rock,  broke ;  and  again 
rocks,  oaks  ;  withdrew,  bough  ;  drew,  flew  ;  ear, 
hear  ;  tear,  bear  ;  tow' rs,  pours  ;  pow'rs,tow'rs. 
Such  inconsistencies  abound,  but  they  do  so 
also  in  Addison,  Pope,  and  Dryden.  In  this 
verse, 

Woven  thick  with  complicated  feet  and  wings, 
the  rhythm  requires  woven  to  be  a  mono- 
syllable, which  to  me  is  new. 

THOMAS  AULD. 

PAPAL  BULL  AGAINST  A  COMET  (4th  S.  iv. 
437,  523  ;  v.  213  ;  9th  S.  ii.  477,  517 ;  iii.  153). 
—The  bull  referred  to  by  MR.  ARMSTRONG  is 
dated  29  June,  1456.  Dr.  Ludwig  Pastor  in 
his  'History  of  the  Popes,'  vol.  ii.  p.  400, 
edited  by  F.  Antrobus,  calls  the  story  re- 
peated by  Draper  and  Arago,  that  Calix- 
tus  III.  caused  the  bells  to  be  rung  against 
the  comet  and  excommunicated  it,  a  foolish 
story  and  not  worthy  of  refutation. 

HARTWELL  D.  GRISSELL,  F.S.A. 

Oxford. 

People  who  believe  in  such  books  as 
Draper's  'Intellectual  Development'  will 
believe  in  anything.  In  Kobertson's  valu- 
able'History  of  the  Christian  Church'  the 
matter  is  represented  somewhat  differently  : 

"  A  comet  appeared,  and  was  supposed  to  portend 
calamity.  The  Pope  directed  that  prayers  should 
be  made  for  turning  its  effects  against  the  Turks 
(Platina,  318)."— Vol.  viii.  p.  157n. 


Hastings. 


EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 


"  WRITER  OP  SORTS  "  (9th  S.  iii.  167).—"  Of 
sorts "  is  Anglo-Indian  slang.  It  was  the 
fashion  a  few  years  ago  in  India  to  add  the 
words  "of  sorts"  to  almost  every  general 
description,  such  as  "niggers,"  "soldiers," 
"natives,"  "tribesmen,"  "parsons,"  and  nouns 
of  multitude  generally.  The  effect  was 
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slightly  depreciatory,  but  depreciation  was 
not  always  intended.  As  the  phrase  grew 
up  variety  was  intended  ;  but  the  idea  of 
variety  soon  dropped  out  of  it,  and  it  became 
a  mere  idle  catchword  or  badge.  D. 

SCOTT'S  'ANTIQUARY'  (9th  S.  ii.  347).— The 
exact  title  is  '  Prince  Ubbely  Bubble's  New 
Story  Book,  the  Dragon  covered  with  Spikes, 
the  Longtailed  Nag,  the  Three  One-legged 
Men,  Tom  and  the  Ogre,  and  others,'  by  J.  T. 
Lucas.  No  date,  but  end  of  eighteenth 
century.  W.  TUCKWELL. 

SLOUGH  (9th  S.  iii.  169).— MR.  MURPHY 
GRIMSHAW  will  shortly  find  the  information 
he  seeks  in  Major  God  sal's  forthcoming  work 
on  the  early  topography  of  Eton  and  its 
surroundings. 

In  the  meantime  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  Thames  in  this  district  was  formerly  much 
wider  than  now,  and  fringed  by  marshy,  reedy 
morasses.  In  the  ninth  century  the  Danish 
fleet  passed  up  the  river  to  the  siege  of  Read- 
ing ;  at  Taplow  tombs  of  the  Vikings  have 
been  found,  and  near  Chalvey  (less  than  a 
mile  from  Slough)  a  Danish  riverside  camp, 
indicating  the  much  larger  area  formerly 
covered  by  the  river.  In  Slough  itself,  in 
1895,  fossil  clusters  of  oysters  (unopened,  and 
as  if  still  living,  but,  it  must  be  confessed,  of 
a  larger  size  than  the  natives  of  Whitstable) 
were  dug  up  25  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the 

§round.  Though  nowadays  a  dry  place, 
lough  may,  therefore,  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  ancient  morasses  near  it,  and  the 
adjoining  village  of  Langley  Marish  also 
(though  said  to  take  its  name  from  the 
Marreys  family). 

Historically  the  name  of  the  parish  is 
Upton,  the  ground  sloping  upwards  from  the 
river  side.  As  open  land  as  early  as  1443 
mention  of  "le  Slough,"  and  in  1444  of"  le 
Slow,"  is  made  in  grants  of  Henry  VI.  In 
maps  the  name  is  more  tardy  of  appearance, 
owing  to  the  insignificance  of  the  place  until 
developed  by  the  increasing  traffic  of  the 
Bath  Road,  and  later  by  the  advent  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway.  Thus  Slough  has  no 
existence  in  the  map  of  Christopher  Saxton 
(1579)  or  of  John  Speed  (1610).  John  Norden's 
map  (1607)  I  have  not  been  able  to  refer  to, 
but  in  Robert  Morden's  map  (1660)  it  first 
appears  (as  "Slow"),  to  disappear  again  in 
Blome's  map  (1680).  Moll  (1710)  has  "  Slow"; 
so,  too,  Bo  wen  (in  his  larger  map  of  1756), 
Kitchin  (in  1783),  and  Robertson  (1792) 
"Slough"  (so  spelt)  first  occurs  in  Cole's 
map  (1804),  and  continues  so  from  that  time. 
Though  only  two  other  places  exist  of 
this  name  (one  in  Sussex  and  one  a  fort  in 


Sheppey),  a  foolish  attempt  was  made  a  few 
years  ago  to  change  the  name  of  this  place, 
heedless  of  the  words  of  the  great  Arago,  "  Le 
nom  de  ce  village  (Slough)  ne  perira  pas.  Les 
sciences  le  transmettront  religieusement  a  nos 
derniers  neveux."  R.  B. 

Upton. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Edward  Fitzgerald's  Rubd'iydt  of  Omar  Khayyam. 
With  their  Original  Persian  Sources  translated 
by  Edward  Heron-  Allen.  (Quaritch.) 
A  YEAR  ago  (see  9th  S.  i.  137)  we  noticed  at  con- 
siderable ^length  Mr.  Heron-  Allen's  translation  of 
the  '  Ruba'iyat,'  accompanied  with  a  facsimile  of  the 
Bodleian  MS.  and  a  transcript  into  modern  Persian 
characters.  Of  that  work  the  present  volume  is  in 
part  a  paraphrase  and  in  part  a  supplement.  The 
illustrations  and  the  decorations  are  the  same,  as 
are  the  conclusions  as  to  the  sources  of  Fitzgerald's 
quatrains.  The  name,  indeed,  of  Nichols,  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  original  volume,  appears  as  that  of  the 
printer  of  its  successor.  The  later  volume  is,  how- 
ever, intended  directly  to  illustrate  Fitzgerald's  mode 
of  procedure.  On  one  page  is  printed  Fitzgerald's 
version  ;  on  the  other  appear  the  originals,  whence- 
soever  derived,  whether  from  Omar  Khayyam,  from 
the  '  Mantik  ut-tair,'  or  from  other  sources,  together 
with  Mr.  Heron-  Allen's  translation,  which  he  has 
striven  purposely  to  render  exact  to  the  point  of 
baldness.  Carrying  out  his  former  researches,  Mr. 
Heron-Allen  is  able  to  summarize  thus  his  dis- 
coveries. Of  Fitzgerald's  quatrains  forty-nine  are 
'  '  faithful  and  beautiful  paraphrases  "  of  single 
quatrains  in  the  Ouseley  or  the  Calcutta  MS.,  or 
in  both;  forty-four,  which  he  calls  "composite" 
quatrains,  are  taken  from  more  than  one  quatrain  ; 
two  are  inspired  by  quatrains  found  only  in 
Nicolas's  text  ;  two  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  original; 
two  are  traceable  exclusively  to  the  influence  of 
the  'Mantik  ut-tair';  two  are  influenced  by  the 
odes  of  Hafiz  ;  and  three,  banished  by  Fitzgerald 
from  the  later  editions,  are  not  attributable  to  any 
discovered  source.  The  task  of  identification  has 
accordingly  been  zealously  and  scrupulously  carried 
out,  and  as  a  contribution  to  the  elucidation  of 
Fitzgerald's  text  the  present  work  is  the  most 
important  that  has  yet  seen  the  light.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  aim  at  knowing  all  that  is  to  be  known 
concerning  the  Persian  poet  will  hold  to  the  earlier 
and  more  sumptuous  as  well  as  more  elaborate 
edition,  the  historical  portion  of  which  is  not 
reprinted.  In  an  appendix  are  given  a  few  stray 
quatrains,  including  two  that  appeared  in  the  first 
edition  only,  and  some  that  appeared  in  the  second 
only.  The  source  or  the  inspiration  of  these  has 
been  detected  in  every  case  but  one,  concerning 
which  Mr.  Heron-  Allen  says  that  he  can  find  for  it 
neither  authority  nor  inspiration. 

A  Short  History  of  Switzerland.  By  Dr.  Karl  Dand- 
liker.  Translated  by  E.  Salisbury.  (Sonnen- 
schein  &  Co.) 

WHILE  engaged  upon  the  Swiss  State  Papers  in  the 
Public  Record  Office,  Mr.  Salisbury  conceived  the 
ambition  to  translate  a  good  and  trustworthy  his- 
tory of  Switzerland.  With  the  sanction,  and  to 
some  extent  the  assistance,  of  the  author,  he  has 
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iow  translated  the  second  edition  of  the  smaller 
listory  of  Switzerland  which  Dr.  Dandliker  com- 
>iled  from  his  larger  work.  The  result  he  now 
jives  in  the  handsome  volume  before  us,  a  work 
Adequate  to  the  requirements  of  all  students  who 
ore  content  with  a  perspicuous  summary  of  events 
Lnd  a  philosophical  estimate  of  causes.  The  growth 
•  if  the  Swiss  Confederacy  is  a  stirring  record  of 
,  leroism  and  endurance,  individual  and  national, 
i  mrred  by  constant  want  of  unity  and  not  seldom 
1  )y  internecine  broils.  So  long  as  the  foes  were  all 
external  and  the  enemy  was  Austria  or  Burgundy, 
ihe  inhabitants  of  the  allied  cantons  displayed 
Spartan  virtues.  Then  even  the  forest  cantons 
were  jealous  of  the  great  cities.  When  the  strife 
begotten  of  the  Reformation  arrived  to  complicate 
matters,  the  love  of  freedom  ingrained  in  the 
Switzer  could  not  prevail  against  religious  ani- 
mosities, and  the  history  of  the  strife  between 
Protestantism  and  Catholicism  in  Switzerland  is 
not  much  more  pleasing  and  edifying  to  contemplate 
than  it  is  in  adjacent  countries.  For  the  student 
interest  in  the  history  of  Switzerland  only  becomes 
active  when,  A.D.  1218,  he  begins  to  contemplate  the 
rise  and  development  of  the  Confederation.  The 
account  of  the  lacustrine  dwellers  and  their  habita- 
tions may  be  read  in  works  specially  devoted  to 
the  subject,  though  in  fact  nothing  is  practically 
known  concerning  them,  and  our  information 
as  to  the  Celtic  tribes  of  Switzerland  is  not  more 
extensive.  The  influence  of  Roman  occupation, 
the  immigration  and  settlement  of  the  Teutonic 
tribes,  and  similar  matters  are  dismissed  in  a 
few  pages.  A  short  but  interesting  section  deals 
with  the  development  of  the  village,  the  town,  and 
the  commune.  With  the  year  1218  the  struggle  for 
liberty  is  held  to  have  commenced,  the  forest  states 
beginning  the  attack.  From  this  time  forward 
the  history  is  one  continuous  record  of  effort, 
persistent  and  heroic,  to  maintain  the  freedom  it 
had  been  so  hard  to  wrest. 

The  rich  cycle  of  tradition  concerning  the  libera- 
tion of  the  forest  states  is  first  found  in  the 
'  Chronicle  of  the  White  Book,'  now  in  the  archives 
of  Sarnen.  The  date  of  this  is  given  as  1470.  The 
information  it  supplies  was,  however,  derived, 
in  all  probability,  from  some  earlier  chronicle  and 
in  part  from  tradition.  Until  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  traditions  concerning 
Gessler  and  Tell  passed  unchallenged,  and  it  was 
not  until  well  into  the  nineteenth  century  that 
destructive  criticism  banished  these  legends  into 
the  land  of  myth.  In  dealing  with  the  Reformation, 
Dr.  Dandliker,  who  is  presumably  a  Zuricher— 
his  'Geschichte  der  Schweiz,'  3  vols.,  1884-88,  was 
published  at  Zurich— and  undoubtedly  a  Protestant, 
gives  an  animated  and  a  fairly  impartial  picture  of 
its  influence  in  Eastern  and  Western  Switzerland, 
and  of  the  counter -reformation  and  its  effects. 
Other  subjects  with  which  he  deals  satisfactorily 
are  the  intellectual  regeneration  of  Switzerland, 
the  Helvetic  Republic,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  modern  federal  state.  A  chronological  table 
and  an  ample  index  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  reader. 
The  book  will  be  specially  welcome  in  our  public 
schools,  and  may  also  be  commended  to  general 
study. 

THE  most  interesting  paper  in  the  February 
number  of  the  Antiquary  is  'A  Pair  of  Wafer 
Irons,'  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Feasey.  We  are  glad  to  find 
that  Mr.  Feasey  makes  quite  clear,  even  to  the  most 


unantiquarian  of  readers,  the  vast  difference  there 
was,  and  is,  between  "holy  bread"  and  the  wafers 
used  in  the  celebration  of  the  Mass.  Many  people 
believe  them  to  be  one  and  the  same,  and  much 
confusion  has  resulted  in  consequence  of  the  mis- 
understanding. '  Notes  of  the  Month '  are  varied 
and  excellent,  as  usual. 

THE  February  number  of  the  Genealogical  Maga- 
zine contains  a  paper  by  Miss  Ethel  Stokes  of  great 
interest,  namely,  'A  Calendar  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster Inquisitions  Post  Mortem.'  Every  one  caring 
for  this  side  of  historical  research  should  read  the 
article  ;  the  notes  given  are  of  exceptional  value. 

THE  West-End,  a  new  illustrated  weekly,  has  been 
issued.  As  regards  its  illustrations  it  is  entitled  to 
high  praise. 

IN  an  eminently  interesting  number  of  the  Fort- 
nightly the  most  readable  article  is  that  on  '  General 
Wood  at  Santiago,'  showing  the  manner  in  which 
an  energetic  American  commander  cleared  out  the 
Augean  stable  which  he  found  at  Santiago  after  the 
surrender.  Four  months  of  the  General's  rule  served 
to  convert  the  city  from  one  of  the  foulest  to  one  of 
the  cleanest  upon  earth,  and  to  reduce  the  daily 
death  rate  from  two  hundred  to  ten.  Mrs.  Birch- 


delightful  refrain, 

A  sweeter  woman  ne'er  drew  breath 

Than  my  sonnes  wife  Elizabeth. 
Two  articles  kindred  to  some  extent  in  subject  are 
those  on  'Pessimism  and  Tragedy,'  by  Mr.  William 
Archer,'  and  on  '  Wagner  and  Schopenhauer,'  by  Mr. 
William  Ashton  Ellis.  In  the  former  Mr.  Archer 
deals,  among  other  subjects,  with  '  A  Tale  of  Two 
Temperaments,'  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Robins.  He 
also  maintains  the  very  defensible  theory  that  to 
Shakspeare,  as  an  artist,  "gaiety  and  gloom,  op- 
timism and  pessimism,  were  simply  qualities  of  the 
material  he  worked  in."  The  second  deals  with 
the  influence  of  Schopenhauer  upon  the  music  of 
Wagner.  Ouida  has  a  further  lament  over  Italy. 
But  few  of  the  words  are  her  own,  however,  the 
utterances  generally  being  those  of  Vilfredo  Pareto. 
'  Old- Age  Pensions  made ^Easy '  is  a  rather  sanguine 
paper  by  the  author  of  '  Life  in  our  Villages.'  Other 
articles,  on  which  we  may  not  touch,  also  merit 
careful  perusal.— The  first  two  papers  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  deal  with  matters  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  or  controversy,  the  subject  of  all  others 
we  must  most  carefully  eschew.  '  The  French 
Judicial  System '  is  described— we  had  almost  said 
arraigned— by  the  Comte  de  Calonne.  It  is  obvious 
that  we  have  little  to  learn  from  French  judicial 
proceedings,  which  are,  indeed,  at  this  moment  on 
their  trial.  Mr.  James  Arthur  Gibson  supports  the 
view  that  the  Nordrach  cure  for  consumption  is 
practicable  in  this  country.  Writing  on  '  Recent 
Science,'  Prince  Kropotkin  expresses  sanguine 
views  as  to  the  future  of  long -period  forecasts  of 
the  weather.  As  contributory  to  these,  he  believes 
in  the  advantage  of  high-level  investigations,  such  as 
are  now  being  carried  out.  '  The  Great  Tractarian ' 
is  the  rather  fantastic  name  bestowed  by  Mr.  Her- 
bert Paul  upon  an  essay  on  the  Marquis  of  Halifax, 
the  trimmer.  His  is  a  thoughtful  as  well  as  a  readable 
paper.  A  curious  and  terrible  record  of  '  The  Sack 
of  Yangchow  in  1644,'  written  by  a  Chinese  sufferer, 
has  been  translated  by  Prof.  Douglas.  We  know 
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not  where  to  lay  our  hands  upon  so  vivid  a  picture  of 
the  horrors  of  war.  The  Vicornte  de  Poncins  gives 
a  very  unfavourable  account  of  Abyssinia  and  its 
ruler,  and  holds  that  as  a  result  of  Adowa  the 
country  has  become  inaccessible  to  all  progress. 
Mr.  J.  Churton  Collins  advocates  '  A  University  for 


Riders,'  in  which  is  given 
fight  at  Las  Guasimas.  Senator  Hoar  continues  also 
his  '  Political  Reminiscences.'  Some  striking  por- 
traits of  Mr.  John  W.  Alexander,  of  whom  a  short 
account  is  supplied,  are  reproduced.  The  present 
instalment  of  Stevenson's  letters  contains  his  corre- 
spondence while  he  was  at  Mentone,  of  which  spot 
some  good  pictures  are  given.  *  The  Business  of  the 
Theatre'  is  a  capitally  illustrated  paper  by  Mr. 
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author.  It  gives  pictures,  brilliant  or  humorous,  of 
Egypt  under  British  domination:  'Tommy  Atkins 
in  the  Fish  Market,'  'Egyptian  High  Life,'  'A 
Descendant  of  the  Prophet,'  &c.,  are  very  happy. 
'  Kinsmen  Strong,'  a  song  of  English  and  American 
union,  has  also  some  marvellous  illustrations.  '  Sup- 
pressed Plates'  are  continued,  the  present  instal- 
ment giving  many  cancelled  plates  from  '  Oliver 
Twist,'  '  Martin  Chuzzlewit,'  '  The  Strange  Gentle- 
man,' '  Pictures  from  Italy,'  and  '  Sketches  by  Boz.' 
Sir  Hugh  Gough  also  continues  his  deeply  inter- 
esting 'Old  Memories.'  'Among  the  Pines  at 
Arcachon'  presents  a  part  of  France  little  known 
to  Englishmen  in  general,  but  repaying  well  a  visit. 
Mr.  Quiller  Couch  sends  his  last  contribution 
'  From  a  Cornish  Window,'  and  will  be  followed  by 
Mr.  W.  E.  Henlev,  who  will  give  a  monthly  caMserie 
under  the  title  *Ex  Libris.'— In  the  Cornhill  the 
diverting  'Etchingham  Letters'  are  brought  to  a 
conclusion,  the  names  of  the  writers,  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock  and  Mrs.  Fuller  Maitland,  being  now  affixed 
to  them.  Mr.  Michael  MacDonagh  writes  on  '  The 
Bye-ways  [sic]  of  Journalism.'  How  such  a  mis- 
nomer can  have  been  penned  by  the  writer  or  passed 
by  the  editor  is  inconceivable.  If  we  are  to  have 
"bye-ways"  we  may  have  a  monstrosity  such  as 
"bye-paths."  Those  who  first  used  the  word 
"bye-law"— now,  happily,  beginning  to  drop  into 
desuetude— are  responsible  for  much  slovenly  ortho- 
graphy. "Bye"  is  never  rightly  used  except  in 
words  such  as  "  good-bye "  and  the  more  familiar 
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Slater  and  Freshfield  go  some  way  towards  proving 
that  it  is  bestowed  in  no  very  noticeable  degree  upon 
women.  Mr.  Cornish  writes  well  on  '  North  Nor- 
folk Fish  and  Fowl.'  '  A  Weekly  Miracle'  describes 
eating  class,  a  process  which  we  have  often  seen 
accomplished  in  a  London  club-room.  '  A  Missionary 
of  the  Far  West'  takes  us  back  in  memory  to  the 
days  of  Ruxton.— Temple  Bar  gives  an  account  of 
'  Steinkirk,'  in  which  English  valour  under  adverse 
circumstances  showed  itself  no  less  conspicuous 
than  it  has  often  been  proven  in  victory.  rln  and 
Out  of  a  London  Square'  describes  the  childish 
imaginings  of  one  whose  youth  was  passed  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  As  it  proceeds  the  article 
developes  antiquarian  interest.  'Mademoiselle  de 
Lespinasse '  gives  a  sympathetic  and  very  readable 
account  of  one  of  the  most  sympathetic  of  women, 
in  whose  career  the  irony  of  life  is  strangely  illus- 


trated. 'Sheridan's  Sons'  is  a  very  interesting 
paper  by  Mr.  W.  Fraser  Rae.  —  Mrs.  Lsetitia 
McClmtock  sends  to  the  Gentleman's  '  Some  Super- 
stitions of  the  Ulster  Peasant.'  Mr.  Schiitz  Wilson 
writes  on  Beaumont's  Euphrasia,  who  is  styled  a 
kinswoman  of  Imogen ;  and  Mr.  Ralph  Nevill 
describes  'The  Real  d'Artagnan.'— An  important 
paper  on  'The  Last  Days  of  Charles  the  First,' 
a  noteworthy  article  by  Mr.  Edward  Almack, 
appears  in  the  English  Illustrated.  Many  remark- 
able portraits  are  given,  as  is  a  picture  of  the 
execution.  A  coloured  plate  of  the  trial  serves  as 
frontispiece.  Three  other  coloured  plates  —  ex- 
cellent in  point  of  execution— are  in  the  number, 
which  also  includes  a  good  paper  on  '  Charac- 
teristics of  British  Game  Birds.'  In  this  we 
hear  of  partridges  as  pets.  '  A  Monarch  of  all  he 
Surveys  is  a  good  account  of  the  Cocos-keeling  and 
Christmas  Isles.— The  '  Essay  9n  Criticism,'  by  a 
Lady  Novelist,  which  appears  in  Longman's,  is  an 
amusing  skit  upon  false  quantities.  No.  VII.  of  '  A 
Farmers  Year,'  by  Mr.  H.  Rider  Haggard,  is  no- 
wise inferior  to  former  portions.  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson 
gives  a  further  account  of  '  London  Birds.'  '  At  the 
Sign  of  the  Ship '  is  in  Mr.  Lang's  best  vein.— Mr. 
Cuming  Walters  concludes,  in  the  New  Century,  his 
'  Mystery  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets,'  and  Mr.  Percy 
Fitzgerald  continues  his  '  Pickwickian  Studies.' 
'  Reminiscences  of  a  Professional  Politician '  are 
amusing.— The  American  Critic  reviews  M.  Boutet 
de  Monvel  and  his  work,  Lewis  Carroll,  Black's 
novels,  Mr.  Sidney  Lee's  '  Shakespeare,'  and  '  The 
Open  Question'  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Robins.  Many 
of  the  articles  are  well  illustrated. 

k 

A  SOCIETY  is  being  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
printing  those  parish  registers  of  the  county  of 
York  which  have  not  previously  been  printed. 
Intending  members  should  apply  to  Francis  Collins, 
M.D.,  Pateley  Bridge,  or  G.  D.  Lumb,  65,  Albion 
Street,  Leeds,  provisional  honorary  secretaries. 
One  hundred  and  thirty-five  adhesions  have  been 
received.  Two  or  three  dozen  more  subscribers  will 
justify  a  commencement. 


We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices : — 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  Correspond- 
ents who  repeat  queries  are  requested  to  head  the 
second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

HENRY  GERALD  HOPE  ("  Cromwell  and  William's 
Nobility").— Please  forward. 

2VOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to 
"  The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  "—Advertise- 
ments and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher"— 
at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 


MR.  SAINTHILL  AND  HIS  BASQUE 

STUDIES. 
(See  ante,  p.  109.) 

SINCE  the  preceding  communication  was 
published  I  have  received  another  note  from 
Dr.  Garnett  and  a  copy  of  Mr.  Sainthill's 
letter,  with  permission  to  publish  both.  Here 
is  the  first : — 

British  Museum,  London,  W.C.,  Feb.  9,  1899. 
DEAR  MR.  DODGSON,— I  have  much  pleasure  in 
sending  you  a  transcript  of  Mr.  Sainthill's  letter, 
which  is  addressed,  you  will  see,  to  no  less  distin- 
guished a  person  than  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  I  hope 
you  will  publish  it  somewhere ;  but  do  not  give  me 
the  credit  of  the  discovery,  for  it  was  noticed  by 
Mr.  Edward  Scott,  Keeper  of  MSS.,  who  mentioned 
it  to  me.  It  is  one  of  the  MSS.  bequeathed  to  the 
Museum  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  attracted  Mr. 
Scott's  attention  as  he  was  revising  the  catalogue 
of  these  MSS.  One  would  think  that  the  treatise 
which  accompanied  the  letter  ought  still  to  be  in 
existence  somewhere.  Perhaps  you  may  know 
something  about  Don  Rafael  Micoleta;  we  have 
not  found  any  trace  of  him  here.  Is  the  Basque 
language  still  spoken  in  Bilbao  ?  Perhaps  you  would 
find  Literatiire  a  suitable  medium  for  communi- 
cations on  Basque  subjects. 

Believe  me  very  truly  yours, 

R.  GARNETT. 

Here  it  must  be  remarked  that  in  his  first  note 
on  the  subject  the  learned  librarian  made 


a  mistake  in  calling  Sainthill  the  compiler  of 
the  treatise  in  question,  and  that  in  this  he 
has  temporarily  forgotten  that  Micoleta's 
work  exists  in  the  Harleian  Collection  at  the 
British  Museum,  numbered  6314,  and  that  a 
second,  but  not  quite  perfect,  edition  of  it 
was  published  at  Seville  in  January,  1897, 
and  bears  the  number  779,  in  the '  Essai  d'une 
Bibliographic  de  la  Langue  Basque,'  par  Julien 
Vinson  (Paris,  1898).  The  book  has  already 
been  referred  to  in  *  N.  &  Q.'  (8th  S.  xi.  168, 
258),  where  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Owen 
Brigstocke  obtained  the  manuscript  from  his 
father-in-law,  the  author  of  '  Keligio  Medici.' 
Basque,  not  generally  of  fine  quality,  is  still 
spoken  in  Bilbao  ;  but  mostly  not  by  natives 
of  the  town.  There  is  a  class  for  teaching  it 
there,  too,  in  the  Institute  de  Biscaya.  The 
professor,  however,  considers  Micoleta's  valu- 
able dictionary  (the  oldest  we  have  except 
two  or  three  small  glossaries)  and  interesting 
dialogue  as  sandeces.  He  has  written  nothing 
more  precious  himself.  Of  Micoleta  I  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  any  information  beyond 
that  given  in  the  following  letter  (Sloane 
4062,  f.  147)  :— 

London  the  (sic)  of  March.  1661. 
HONOURED  SIR— When  Mr.  Skottow  commu- 
nicated to  us  your  desire  concerning  those  little 
treatises  in  the  Cantabrian  Language,  I  were  soe 
strangely  pleased  that,  as  I  remember,  I  hardly 
forbore  imbracing  my  selfe  as  supposing  I  might  bee 
seruiceable  to  you  therein  beyond  what  I  thought 
any  other  could;  and  indeed  I  could  then  only 
suppose  itt,  for  my  papers  had  laine  from  my  view 
6  or  7  yeares  at  Exeter.  Tho,  since,  I  have  gott 
them,  and  perfected  soe  much  as  I  found  done  to 
my  hand  by  the  Compiler  D.  Rafael  de  Micoleta, 
a  preist  and  our  only  Poet  in  Biscay.  I  suppose 
on  Perusall  of  the  Dialogues  (which  I  thinck  are 
the  same  with  those  in  Minshewes  Dictionary)  you 
will  finde  many  Spanish  words  interwoven  with  this 
Basquence.  This  being  that  which  is  usually  spoken 
in  their  cheifest  towne,  Bilbao,  where,  since  the 
trade  and  commerce  with  Casteele,  the  men  gener- 
ally converse  in  Spanish.  Only  the  women,  children 
and  servants  retaine  their  native  tongue,  as  hauing 
lesse  opportunity  to  discourse  with  strangers,  yet 
not  without  mixture,  as  I  noted  before.  However 
the  Countrey  People  of  this  Province  are  not  less 
denoted  then  most  Mountaneers  to  the  language 
and  customes  of  their  Progenitours,  for,  from  their 
Towne  of  Bilbao  to  the  sea  their  countrey  being 
diuided  by  a  small  Riuer,  in  noe  place  more  than  1 
of  a  mile  ouer,  in  many  places  within  the  reach  of 
a  stones-cast,  those  Biscayners  which  Hue  on  the 
one  side  and  speake  only  Basquence,  tho  they  con- 
verse daily  with  those  of  the  other  side  by  supplying 
them  with  Prouissions  and  other  necessaries,  Yet 
are  they  soe  farr  from  any  inclination  to  innovate 
that,  abating  only  the  quantity  of  money  in  their 
Prices  as  from  1  to  20  or  soe,  they  are  to  one  the 
other  perfect  Barbarians !  For  their  customes,  you 
have  seen  them  in  Heyling.  Sir,  I  should  be  fully 
satisfied  if  in  this  Booke  you  finde  that  which  may 
any  way  answer  your  expectacion,  which  I  might 
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thinck  were  not  improbable,  seeing  you  11  finde 
Grammar,  Dictionary,  Poetry  and  Dialogue.    Yet 
if  that  tract  of  St.  Austin  bee  desired,  I  shall  bee 
diligent  in  their  Search  and  esteeme  my  selfe  happy 
in  the  honnour  of  your  Commands.  In  the  meane  time 
I  beg  your  pardon  for  the  boldnesse  of  this  scribble, 
assuring  you  1  neuer  desired  any  happmesse  more 
hairing  beene  one  of  those  that  has  walked  under 
the  Liuery  of  your  reason  a  long  time)  then  that 
of  being  your  very  Servante    SAMUEL  SAINTHILL. 
These  ffor  the  Worshipfull  Dr.  Browne,  Norwich. 
One  naturally  asks,  after  this,  Is  the  manu- 
script bearing  the  name  of  Micoleta  in  the 
handwriting  of  Sainthill,  who  says  that  he 
perfected  the  compilation  ?    The  double  /  in 
ffor  in  the  unpunctuated  letter  recurs  in  the 
'  Modo  Breue.'    For  an  account  of  the  manu- 
script and  the  edition  of  1897,  see  La  Revue 
de  Linguistique  for  1898  (Paris).    Dr.  Garnett 
thinks    that   Mr.    Sainthill    belonged    to    a 
Devonshire  family.  He  appears  to  have  lived 
in  Bilbao.    What  is  known  of  this  importer 
of  Micoleta,  this  friend  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne? 
What  evidence  is  there  extant  as  to  the  latter  s 
studies  in  Basque  1    Who  was  Mr.  Skottow  ? 
I  knew  a  Mr.  B.  C.  Skottowe  at  New  College. 
What  is  the  tract  of  St.  Augustin  alluded 
to?    What  are  the  dialogues  "in  Minshewes 
Dictionary  "  1    And  what  relation  have  they 
to  the  dialogo  primero,  the  only  one  that  we 
find  under  the  heading  "Dialogos"  in  the 
manuscript    of    Don    Rafael?     Have    other 
dialogos  of    Micoleta    been    conserved   else- 
where ?    When  was  Sir  Thomas  Browne  at 
Heyling  ?    In    connexion    with    the    '  small 
river,"  which  the  Basques  call  Ibai-zabal  = 
broad  river,  and  the  Castilians  Nervion  from 
the  name  of  an  affluent,  it  is  tempting  to 
refer  to  a  very  rare  printed  pamphlet  of  ten 
pao-es  preserved  in  the  house  9f  Don  Federico 
Mugartegi  at  Markina,  describing  a  terribly 
mischievous  freak  of  this  Bilbo  river  before 
it  was  docked  up  as  a  canal.     It  is  headed 
"Relacion  del  Dilvvio  o  invndancion  [sic]  a 
los  22.  de  Septiembre  de  1593,  en  la  villa  de 
Viluao."    Above  this  there  is  an  engraving  of 
St.  Augustin  and  the  imperial  arms  facing 
those  of  Bilbo,  as  Basques,  British  tars,  and 
Shakespere  call  the  town.    At  the  end  you 
read  "  Fin.    Impresso  con  licencia  en  Vilbao 
por' Pedro    Cole    de    Ybarra.     1593."     The 
anonymous  author  was  an  eyewitness  of  this 
appalling  flood.    His  description  is  so  inter 
esting  that  it  ought  to  be  reprinted  in  fac 
simile.    What  libraries  contain  a  copy  of  it ' 
On  the  last  page  it  is  said  :— 

"  Para  con  personas  necessitadas  fue  grande  la 
liberalidad  de  Don  Antonio  Gomez  Goncalez  de 
Butron  y  Moxica,  el  qual  aquella  propria  tarde  de 
Miercoles  despues  de  auer  baxado  el  no,  anduu< 
en  vna  hacanea  [==  English  hackney,  but  translate 
in  Delpino's  curious  '  Dictionary,'  1763,  "  a  curiou 


;hoice  pad,  of  a  considerable  price"]  por  las  calles, 
to  con  poco  peligro,  fiado  mas  de  vna  preciosisima 
eliquia  de  lignum  Crucis,  que  lleuaua  en  el  pecho, 
[ue  de  sus  fuer§as  y  industria." 

Perhaps  it  was  owing  to  this  patriotic  con- 
duct that  we  find  in  the  Basque  '  Ref ranes  y 
^entencias,'  published  three  years  later  in 
r'amplona,  the  query  and  reply,  "  Celangoa 
da  Butroe?  oroc  daquie.  Que  tal  es  Butron  ? 
tod os  lo  eaben."  At  any  rate,  these  words 
were  inscribed  on  the  shield  of  his  family  at 
Butron  Castle,  near  Bilbao,  in  1603,  and  show 
;hat  the  owner  knew  his  reputation  to  be 
unimpeachable  (see  the  Academy,  London, 
18  July,  1896).  Sefior  J.  R.  de  T.  Yturriza, 
Dorn  at  San  Antonio  de  Olacueta  29  April, 
L741,  mentions  Don  Gomez  de  Butron  y 
Mugica  as  having  business  in  the  Chan- 
cellor's Court  at  Valladolid  in  1555. 

PALAMEDES. 
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Pp. 2-4.  Tombes.  See  Nelson's 'Bull,' pp.  104, 
245, 249,  sq. ;  Wordsworth's  '  Eccl.  Biog.,'  1818, 
v.  372,  378. 

P.  10  a.  For  "  Hassingtree "  read  Hussing- 
tree. 

P.  12  a,  1.  30,  omit  "the  see  of";  1.  49, 
for  "  Marton  "  read  Martin  Hussingtree  ;  the 
inscription  says  he  was  in  his  thirty-seventh 
year. 

P.  17  b.  Ledbury  in  Shropshire  ? 

Pp.  18-19.  Charles  Tomlirison  was  a  con- 
siderable contributor  to  'N.  &  Q.' 

P.  20.  Thomas  Tompion  made  hob-nails 
before  he  made  watches,  'Cordial  for  Low 
Spirits'  (1719),  p.  92 ;  his  English  watches 
mentioned  by  Farquhar  in  *  The  Inconstant,' 

'Works,'  1769,  "•  74  '>  ??is  &ift  of  a  clock  to 
Bath,  Guardian,  1713,  ii.  366. 

Pp.  30-33.  Israel  Tonge  had  a  daughter 
Jane,  born  at  Durham,  3  Dec.,  1657.  His  son 
Simson,  educated  at  Leintwardine  School,  was 
admitted  to  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  1675,  being 
then  of  Pluckley,  set.  eighteen.  One  of  Tonge's 
books  was  '  Jesuits'  Morals,  Errors  which  they 
have  introduced  into  Christian  Morality,' 
1689,  folio.  See  pedigree  in  Surtees's  'Dur- 
ham,' iv.  ;  Dunton's  *  Life  and  Errors,'  455 ; 
Aubrey's  'Nat.  Rem.  Wilts,'  1685;  New- 
court's  '  Repertorium,'  i.  458 ;  'N.  &  Q.,'  2nd  S.  iii. 
127  ;  5th  S.  ii.  516. 

Pp.  40-47.  J.  H.  Tooke.  See  Mathias, 
'P.  of  L.,'  pp.  28,  112,  370;  E.  H.  Barker's 
'Literary  Anecdotes,'  1852. 

P.  46  b.  For  "  Hoadley  "  read  Hoadly. 

P.  49  b.  For  "  episcopacy  "  read  episcopate. 
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Pp.  52-3.  Eich.  Topcliife.  See  Hearne's 
'  Langtoft,'  1810,  ii.  639. 

P.  56  a.  For  "  Mapleton  "  read  Mappleton. 

Pp.  57-9.  Toplady.  See  Benson's '  Fletcher,' 
1825,  p.  161  ;  Sidney's  'Rowland  Hill,'  1834, 
pp.  90,  105,  130,  438  ;  '  Life  of  Lady  Hunting- 
don,' 1840,  ii.  278;  Berridge's  'Works,' 1864, 
p.  378 ;  Kyle's  '  Christian  Leaders,'  1869, 
pp.  358-84;  Rogers's  'Memorials  of  the 
West,'  1888 ;  '  N.  &  Q.,'  5th  S.  vi.  488.  His 
'Psalms  and  Hymns'  were  reprinted  down 
to  1821,  and  his  'Works'  to  1857.  Thomas 
Olivers  issued  a  'Letter  to  Toplady  on  his 
Letter  to  Wesley,' pp.  60,  1771.  A  memorial 
has  recently  been  placed  in  Broadhembury 
Church.  On  '  Rock  of  Ages '  see  Sir  W.  H. 
Wills's  letter  in  the  Times,  May,  1898. 

P.  59.  W.  Topley  was  an  examiner  in  science 
in  the  University  of  Durham.  One  of  his 
papers  was  on  the  'Physical  Geography  of 
East  Yorkshire,'  1866. 

P.  62  a.  For  "  Warlaby  "  read  Worlaby. 

P.  63.  J.  Torre.    See  Da  vies,  '  York  Press.' 

P.  90.  Bp.  John  Towers  was  a  friend  of 
Nicholas  Farrer,  Wordsworth,  'Eccl.  Biog.,' 
v.  161,  228. 

P.  93.  Towerson's  '  Explication  of  the  Cate- 
chism,' 2  vols.  folio,  1676. 

P.  103  b.  For  "  baptism is  "  read  baptisms 

are. 

P.  104  b,  1.  41,  after  "  was  afterwards  "  read 
until  his  resignation  in  1894. 

P.  118  b,  "kiss  hands."  The  Dictionary 
seems  to  have  adopted  this  abbreviation, 
possibly  through  some  confusion  with  "  shake 
hands."  But  it  is  incorrect  and  without  pre- 
cedent. The  right  and  old  phrase  is  "  to  kiss 
the  king's  hand,"  as  may  be  seen,  e.g.,  in 
Hearne's  'Collectanea,'  Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.,  iv. 
313  (1714) ;  '  Correspondence  of  Gray  and 
Mason,'  1853,  pp.  418-9  (1768);  Hist.  MSS. 
Comin.,  Fourteenth  Rep.  App.  viii.  190  (1777). 

Pp.  109-16.  Charles  Townshend  was  a 
patron  of  Wm.  Broome  ;  see  his  '  Poems.' 

Pp.  117-20.  Charles  Townshend.  Akenside 
addressed  two  Odes  to  him  ;  see  'Gray'  by 
Mason,  1827,  pp.  215,  345. 

Pp.  128  a,  131  a,  270  a.  For  "  Rennet "  read 
Kennett. 

P.  130.  Sir  Roger  Townshend's  restoration 
of  impropriations,  Spelman,  '  Tithes,'  1647. 

P.  142.  Robert  Tracy  was  one  of  the  judges 
who  gave  an  opinion  on  Sacheverell's  trial ; 
see  the  printed  Report. 

P.  146.  Tradescant's  collection  is  mentioned 
in  Oldham's  k  Poems,'  ed.  Bell,  1854,  p.  125 ; 
J.  H.  Parker's  'Lecture  on  Ashmol.  Mus.,' 
1870;  'Book  of  Days,'  ii.  686-7;  Savage's 
'  Memorabilia,'  1820 ; '  Transproser  Rehears'd,' 
1673,  p,  123. 


P.  154.  Sir  N.  Trarit.  See  more  in  Roberta's 
'  H.  More,'  iv.  63. 

P.  155  a.    For  "  Abetot "  read  Abitot. 

Pp.  155-8.  Joseph  Trapp.  Pope,  on  his 
translations,  in  Curll's  'Miscellanea,'  i.  50; 
Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  describes  his 
poetry  as  "too  flat"  ('Poet  Laureat,'  1719). 
Some  of  Trapp's  single  sermons  were 
Anniversary  of  Her  Majesty's  Inauguration, 
8  March,  1705/6,  4to.,  Oxford ;  Assize  at 
Oxford,  4  March,  1707/8  ;  Assize  at  Kingston- 
on-Thames,  14  July,  1713 ;  Church  Building 
atShipburn,  Kent,  1723  ;  Royal  Sin,  Adultery 
rebuked  in  a  great  King ;  there  was  an  edition 
of  his  '  Unsettled  Notions,'  1730.  His  sermon 
against  Hoadly  provoked,  inter  alia,,  'Re- 
flections by  a  Lawyer,' '  A  Scourge  for  Trapp,' 
"  Reality  without  Existence,  by  a  Gentleman 
of  Oxford  that  understands  Trapp";  Sir 
James  Baker,  'Admonition  to  the  famous  Mr. 
Trapp,'  all  in  1717.  To  his  'Righteous  Over- 
much,' 1739  (fifth  ed.  1758),  W.  Law  replied, 
1740;  there  also  appeared  'Dr.  Trapp  tried 
and  cast,  and  allowed  to  the  10th  of  May  next 
to  recant.' 

P.  164.  Travis  and  Person.  See  Mathias, 
'P.  of  L.,'  p.  98;  E.  H.  Barker's  'Literary 
Anecdotes,'  1852,  vol.  ii. 

P.  166.  Sir  G.  Treby.  Vol.  iv.  of  J.  Scott's 
'  Christian  Life'  was  dedicated  to  him,  1696  ; 
one  collection  of  letters  on  the  Popish  Plot, 
edited  by  Treby,  was  entitled  '  Intrigues  of 
the  French  King,'  folio,  1689. 

P.  181.  Jonathan  Trelawny.  His  visitation 
of  Exeter  College,  'Life  of  Stillingfleet,'  1710, 
p.  107  ;  Atterbury,  Bingham,  and  W.  Lowth 
dedicated  books  to  him ;  Granger,  '  Biog. 
Hist.  Engl.,'  iv. 

P.  182  a,  1.  27.  "Consecrated"  is  an  error; 
he  was  a  bishop  already. 

P.  191  a,  1.  9.    For  "French  "  read  Trench. 

P.  199.  John  Trenchard.  James  Hammond, 
the  poet,  is  said  to  have  helped  Trenchard, 
especially  in  his  work  on  '  Standing  Armies,' 
'Life,'  prefixed  to  'Poems.' 

P.  210.  Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan.  See  Calver- 
ley's  '  Diary,'  in  Surtees  Soc.  Pub.,  vol.  77. 

P.  210  b.    For  "  Loft "  read  Lofft  (xxxiv.). 

P.  223.  Sir  John  Trevor.  See  Hone's  '  Year- 
Book.'  618. 

Pp.  225  b,  277  b.  For  "Bishop  Stortford" 
read  Bishop 's  Stortford. 

P.  226  a.  For  "Bishop's  Auckland"  read 
Bishop  Auckland. 

P.  226  a.  Bp.  Richard  Trevor.  See  Wrang- 
ham's  'Zouch,'  ii.  198n. 

Pp.  228-9.    Tho.  Trevor  was  one  of  thos 
consulted    on    Sacheverell's    trial ;    he    was 
probably  a  pupil  at  Ch.  Ch.  of  Edward  Wells, 
see  the  ded.  of  a  map  in  his  '  Dionysius.' 
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Pp.  233-4.  Bp.  Trimnell's  'Charge  to  his 
Clergy'  brought  him  into  controversy  with 
John  Johnson,  the  learned  canonist ;  see  his 
'Works.'  "A  Catholick"  also  published 
'Modest  Reflections'  upon  it,  4to.,  pp.  80, 
1710.  See  Fox's  '  Godmauchester,'  1831 ; 
*  D.N.B.,'  x.  414,  416. 

P.  278.  Abraham  Tucker.  See  Wilson  and 
Fowler,  'Principles  of  Morals,'  1886,  i.  93; 
Sidgwick,  'History  of  Ethics,'  1886,  p.  225. 

Pp.  282-4.  Josiah  Tucker  was  a  friend  of 
Hannah  More,  Roberts's  '  Memoir ' ;  Mathias, 
'P.  of  L.,'pp.  222-3. 

Pp.  292-3.  Tudway  set  to  music  a  song  by 
Wm.  Broome  ;  see  his  '  Poems.' 

P.  303  b,  1.  13.  For  "Yorkshire"  read 
York. 

P.  310.  Thomas  Tully.  See  Nelson's  '  Bull,' 
pp.  102-3,  210  sq.,  253  ;  Kichard  Baxter 
wrote  an  'Answer  to  Dr.  T.'s  Justificatio 
Paulina,'  and  an  '  Answer  to  Dr.  T.'s  Angry 
Letter,'  1675  ;  Chancellor  Tully  preached  the 
funeral  sermon  of  Dr.  E.  Rainbow  (q.v.\  Bp. 
of  Carlisle,  printed  1688  ;  there  was  a  sixth 
edition  of  his  'Enchiridion,'  Oxon.,  1713; 
Granger's  'Biog.  Hist.  Eng.,'  1804,  iv.  286. 

P.  310.  George  Tully,  Sub-dean  of  York, 
wrote  a  'Discourse  on  the  Government  of  the 
Thoughts,'  1695,  1699.  Much  about  Tho.  and 
Geo.  Tully  in  '  Memorials  of  Ripon,'  vol.  ii., 
Surtees  Soc. 

P.  316  a.  The  Constables  have  two  seats  in 
Yorkshire,  Burton  Constable  (East  Riding) 
and  Constable  Burton  (North  Riding) ;  which 
is  really  meant  ? 

P.  316.  Marmaduke  Tunstall.  A  notice  of 
him  in  Wrangham's  '  Zouch,'  vol.  i.  p.  xlvii. 

P.  316  b.    For  "  Hoxly  "  read  Roxby. 

P.  329.  Geo.  Turnbull.  See  Hammond, 
'Infallibility  of  Ch.  of  Rome,'  p.  60. 

Pp.  336-7.  Bp.  Francis  Turner.  See  Patrick's 
'Autob.,'  pp.  139,  168;  Mar  veil's  'Works'; 
single  sermons  by  him,  all  small  4to.,  Lond.  : 
(1)  for  Sons  of  Clergy,  at  Bow  Church, 
4  Dec.,  1684,  on  Gen.  xviii.  19,  1685  ;  (2)  for 
King  Charles,  before  the  King,  30  Jan.,  1684/5, 
on  Acts  v.  28,  1685  ;  (3)  on  Coronation  of 
James  II.  and  Mary,  at  Westminster,  23  April, 
1685. 

P.  351  b.  For  "  Stow-in-the-Wold  "  read 
Stoiv-on-the-  Wold. 

P.  352  b.     Webly?    Where? 

Pp.  358-9.  Tho.  Turner,  President  of  Cor- 
pus, see  Wrangham's  'Zouch,'  ii.  105. 

P.  368  a,  1.  19.    For  "  Lyne  "  read  Lyme. 

P.  370.     "  Mulgres  "  =  Mulgrave. 

Pp.  375-6.  Turpin.  See  his  'Life'  by  H.  D. 
Miles,  1839  ;  Davies,  'York  Press,'  p.  244. 

Pp.  401-2.  Twyne.  See  Hearne's  'Lang- 
toft,'  1810,  ii.  595. 


P.  413  b.  For  "Asmotherly"  read  Os- 
motkerly. 

Pp.  414-5.  Jonathan  Tyers.  See  Timbs, 
'  Walks  and  Talks  about  London,'  1865. 

Pp.  424-31.  Tyndale.  Account  of  him  and 
his  translation  in  preface  to  Poole's  '  Anno- 
tations,' 1696. 

Pp.  441-2.    James  Tyrrell.     See  Hearne's 
'Gul.  Neubrig.,'  1719,  i.  p.  Ixxvi,  ii.  804. 
Pp.  443-4.     Hanslape.    1  Hanslope. 

W.  C.  B. 
Vol.  XXXVII. 

P.  434, 1.  6  from  top  of  first  column,  "  Leigh 
Sotheby  "  should  be  Leigh  and  Sotheby. 

W.  ROBERTS. 


BALLAD. — In  reference  to  the  well-known 
ballad  beginning : — 

O  where  have  you  been,  Lord  Randal,  my  son  ? 

0  where  have  yon  been,  my  handsome  young  man? 

1  am  curious  to  know  whether  you  can  cor- 
roborate the  statement  that  the  Lord  Randal 
alluded  to  was  Thomas  Randolph,  Earl  of 
Murray,  who  died  in  1332,  poisoned,  it  was 
said,  by  Edward  III.  Such  is  the  explanation 
given  in  Levi's  'Letteratura  Inglese,'  vol.  i. 
p.  120  (1898).    It  may  prove  interesting  to 
compare  with  the  English  ballad  an  Italian 
one  entitled  'L'Amante  Avvelenato'  ('The 
Poisoned  Lover'),  one  of  the  popular  songs 
sung  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lucca,  and  I 
believe  also  at  Venice,  which  begins : — 
Dove  sei  stato  a  veglia, 

Figliolo  mio  ricco  savio  e  gentil? 
Mi  fai  morl ! 

Ohime  ! 

Dove  sei  stato  a  veglia, 
Gentil  mio  cavalie? 
A  casa  della  dama. 
Signora  madre,  il  mio  cuore  sta  male,  ma  male  mi 

sta: 
II  mio  cuore  se  ne  va. 

The  following  translation  may  be  useful  to 
some  readers : — 

"Where  have  you  been  spending  the  evening,  0 
son  of  mine,  noble,  wealthy,  and  wise  ?  I  shall  die  of 
grief  !  Ah  me  !  Where  have  you  spent  the  evening, 
my  noble  knight  ?— At  the  house  of  my  love.  Lady 
mother,  my  heart  aches  sorely,  sorely;  there  is 
death  in  my  heart." 

In  the  Italian  ballad,  which  is  much  longer 
than  the  English,  the  incident  of  his  having 
eaten  the  poisoned  eels  is  alluded  to,  and  in 
the  concluding  lines  it  is  darkly  hinted  that 
his  lady-love  has  caused  his  death. 

DOROTHY  H.  CORNISH. 

A  PROUD  MOTTO. — I  notice  an  interesting 
illustration  of  the  sixteen th-centu  ry  Spaniard's 
mental  standpoint  on  the  title-page  of  the 
"Quadernos  delas  Cortes  que  su  Magestad  dela 
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toperatriz  y  Keyna  nostra  tuno  enla  Ciudad 

<  e  Segouia  el  anno  d.  M.D.xxxij.    Juntamente 
(  onlas  Cortes  que  su  Magestad  del  Emperador 
;  Key  nostro  senor  tuno  enla  villa  de  Madrid 
i  nel  anno  de.  M.D.xxxiiij.,"  &c.    At  either  side 

<  f  the  Spanish  arms  are  two  lines  of  the 
i  olio  wing  quatrain  : — 

UCon  estas  armas  vencidos 
Moros,  Turcos,  Luteranos, 
Al  yugo  de  Christianos 
(Seran  toclos  sometidos. 
Q.V. 

"  COW-RAKE." — In  the  notice  which  appears 
ante,  p.  160,  of  'The  Kecords  of  the  Burgery 
(.f  Sheffield,'  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Leader,  attention  is 
drawn  to  the  term  "  cowle-rake,"  which  in 
Mr.  Leader's  book  is  explained  as  meaning  a 
"coal-rake,"  the  reviewer  stating,  however, 
that  "it  is  almost  certain  that  a  cowl-rake 
has  no  connexion  with  coal."  In  Derbyshire 
the  word  "cow"  means  to  draw  or  rake 
together,  and  is  distinctive  from  the  word 
"pow"=pull.  There  are  two  cow-rakes,  or 
rather  there  were  two  in  use  when  I  was  a 
boy.  The  first  was  a  domestic  implement,  a 
small  scraper  with  longish  handle,  the  whole 
made  of  iron.  This  was  used  to  "  cow "  the 
"ass-droppings  "  from  the  fire  backwards  and 
forwards  over  the  "  ass-grate,"  which  in  those 
days  was  let  into  the  hearthstone  of  every 
cottage.  Through  the  bars  of  the  grate,  the 
fine  "ass"  dropped  into  the  "ass-hole"  below. 
The  cinders  were  then  "  cowed  "  into  the  "  ass- 
pan  "  (coal  shovel),  and  thrown  on  the  "  ass- 
back'^  the  back  of  the  fireplace. 

The  other  "  cow-rake "  was  a  similar,  but 
much  larger  implement,  made  of  iron,  but 
with  a  long  wooden  handle.  This  was  used 
in  the  cow-shed  or  cow-house  for  removing 
the  droppings  from  the  heels  of  the  cows 
every  morning  before  milking  was  begun, 
and  also  at  other  times.  After  this  morning 
work  was  done  the  cow-boy  would  say  that 
he  had  "cow'd  out  th'  cows."  The  word 
"  cow  "= draw  or  rake,  was  descriptive  of  the 
act  of  gathering  rubbish  or  manure  into  a 
heap  with  a  cow,  or  an  ordinary  toothed 
rake.  "  Cow  up  t'  muck  "  would  be  an  order 
given.  "Ah've  cow'd  't  up"  would  be  said 
when  the  work  was  done. 

THOS.  KATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

"BENICKE,"  A  GHOST-WORD.— In  the  dic- 
tionaries of  Webster  and  Worcester  I  find 
benicke  defined  as  a  Turkish  word  for  a 
tournament.  In  the  more  recent  '  Century 
Dictionary'  this  word  is  absent;  but  there 
is  benish,  said  to  be  Arabic  for  a  pelisse,  with 
a  reference  to  Lane's  'Modern  Egyptians.' 


Apparently  these  two,  benicke  and  benish 
differ  in  every  respect—  in  derivation,  spell- 
ing, sound,  and  meaning  —  yet  they  are  one 
and  the  same  word,  and  should  be  bracketed 
together  by  future  lexicographers.  Both  are 
Turkish.  The  '  Century  '  in  ascribing  an 
Arabic  origin  to  one  of  them  was  obviously 
misled  by  the  occurrence  of  the  term  in  the 
Egyptian  dialect.  Both  are  written  alike  in 
Turkish  ;  the  discrepancy  between  the  Eng- 
lish orthographies  is  due  to  a  misprint, 
"benicke"  for  beniche  ;  the  latter  is  then 
seen  at  once  to  be  merely  a  French  disguise 
for  benish.  Of  the  two  significations  ("a 
display  of  horsemanship,"  "a  horseman's 
cloak  ")  I  do  riot  know  which  is  the  older, 
but  they  are  clearly  derivable  from  the  same 
Turkish  root,  having  the  sense  of  "  to  ride," 
by  means  of  the  ordinary  termination  of 
verbal  nouns,  -ish.  JAMES  PLATT,  Jun. 

ALEXANDER  FYFE.  (See  2nd  S.  iv.  108.)  — 
More  than  forty  years  ago  inquiry  was  made 
concerning  this  author,  who  "published  a 
play,  '  The  Royal  Martyr  ;  or,  King  Charles 
the  First,'  4to.,  1709."  No  answer  was 
elicited.  I  have  recently  come  into  pos- 
session of  an  earlier  edition  of  the  same 
work,  entitled  'The  Royal  Martyr,  K. 
Charles  I.  :  an  Opera.'  This  is  a  small  4to. 
pamphlet  of  66  pp.,  printed  sine  loco  in  1705, 
and  dedicated  to  Queen  Anne.  The  "  opera  " 
is  written  in  heroic  verse,  and  has  no  literary 
value.  The  word  "Charles"  is  treated  as  a 
dissyllable,  which  strikes  me  as  a  novelty. 
RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

Portland,  Oregon. 

BATAVIA.  —  A  well-known  London  second- 
hand bookseller  has  for  some  months  past 
been  cataloguing  under  "  Batavia  "  an  '  His- 
toria  Batavica,'  printed  at  Cologne  in  1541. 
Batavia  (in  Java),  it  may  be  as  well  to  point 
out,  was  not  founded  until  1619,  twenty-three 
years  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  Dutch 
in  the  East.  DONALD  FERGUSON. 


A  SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  INTER- 
LUDE. —  Cataloguing  'Egio'  under  the  head 
of  anonymous  plays  no  longer  extant,  Mr. 
F.  G.  Fleay,  in  his  'Biographical  Chronicle 
of  the  English  Drama,  1559-1642,'  says  of  it  : 
"  '  Egio.'  '  An  interlude  written  about  the 
year  1560'  (Halliwell).  I  know  nothing  of 
it.  Is  it  extant?"  Halliwell,  whose  'Dic- 
tionary of  Old  Plays'  is  frequently  inaccu- 
rate, was  right  in  this  case.  He  should  have 
cited  his  authority,  which  evidently  was  the 
'nTo>xo//,ovo-etoj/.  The  Poore  Mans  Librarie,' 
1565,  'by  William  Alley,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  a 
folio  miscellany  in  two  volumes,  dealing 
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mainly  with  theology,  but  touching  suf- 
ficiently on  other  subjects  to  make  it  a  sort 
of  popular  encyclopaedia.  Predestination  is 
elaborately  discussed  on  p.  32  of  vol.  ii. : — 

"Because  certaine  hie  climing  heades  make  no 
difference  betweene  predestination  and  destenie: 
I  wil  deliuer  from  what  worthie  note,  what  destenie 
is,  and  how  and  in  howe  many  points  it  differeth 
from  predestination  and  gods  prouidence." 
To  pave  the  way,  he  will  "  speake  a  word  or 
two" — he  means  two  pages — "of  the  proui- 
dence of  God  " ;  he  then  devotes  two  pages 
to  destiny,  and  sums  up  : — 

"To  be  short,  that  ther  is  no  such  fatum,  as  the 
Stoiks  do  imagin,  I  wil  make  it  plain  by  exhibiting 
vnto  you  certaine  verses,  which  are  recited  in  a 
certaine  interlude  or  plaie  intituled  Aegio.  In 
the  which  playe  ii  persons  interlocutor ie  do  dis- 
pute, the  one  alledging  for  the  defence  of  destenie 
and  fatall  necessitie,  and  the  other  confuting  the 
same." 

The  extract  occupies  three  and  a  half  pages. 
The  opening  speech  will  sufficiently  show  its 
quality : — 

The  name  of  the  interlocutors  be,  Larymos,  and 

Phronimos. 

None  of  you  all  can  destinie  denie. 
For  all  thinges  do  chaunce  by  mere  necessitie. 
And  that  wul  I  prpue  by  sufficient  authoritie, 
Both  of  Astronomic,  and  also  diuinitie. 
And  first  to  begin  with  Gods  owne  booke  : 
God  doth  al  thinges  foresee  and  forelooke. 
And  that  thing  which  he  doth  once  foresee 
Must  needes  be  so,  and  can  none  otherwise  be. 
Man  is  also  ruled  by  the  constellation 
Of  the  bodies  aboue  after  Ptolemies  relation. 
Of  Lucanus  also  this  is  the  sentence : 
That  man  is  ruled  by  destenies  violence. 
Precepts  agit  omnia  fatum. 

And  beside  the  doctrine  of  all  the  Astronomers, 
It  is  also  the  minde  of  Poetes  and  Philosophers, 
Quod  regitur  fatis  mortale  genus, 
Et  venit  ab  alto  quicquid  facimus. 
To  be  short  and  to  auoide  prolixitie. 
Now  shall  you  heare  a  doctor  of  diuinitie. 
Austen  in  his  booke  of  the  heauenly  citie 
Writeth  these  wordes  of  fatall  destenie  : 
Destenie  (saith  he)  is  a  certaine  disposition 
Of  causes,  and  is  also  an  order  and  a  production 
Of  thinges,  them  either  to  prosper  or  els  to  spil, 
Beside  Gods  purpose,  and  beside  mans  will. 

Phronimos  proves  this  heretical  in  a  speech 
of  over  a  hundred  lines,  citing  St.  Paul, 
Ambrose,  Gregory,  "Bagusarus  vpon  the 
centiloquie,"  "Abraham  Avenar  an  astro- 
nomer of  Chaldie,"  Plato,  and  Augustine. 
Another  attack  and  reply  close  the  frag- 
ment. 

There  is  no  statement  about  the  author- 
ship ;  but  another  passage  of  verse,  on  the 
subject  of  patriotism,  is  given  on  p.  132. 
Like  the  interlude,  it  is  pitilessly  didactic, 
packed  with  quotations,  and  is  a  debate  in 
verse  between  Philopatrios  and  Misopatrios. 
It  is  evidently  from  the  same  hand,  and  the 


tone  of    both  extracts  suggests  irresistibly 
that  the  bishop  was  quoting  from — himself. 
PERCY  SIMPSON. 

"  STOOK."— In  the  little  glossary  affixed  to 
his  monograph  on  Burns,  written  in  1888  for 
Mr.  Walter  Scott's  "Great  Writers"  series, 
Prof.  Blackie  defines  a  stook  as  "a  rick  or 
stack  of  corn."  This  is  entirely  misleading. 
A  stook  is  what  is  called  in  England  "a  shock," 
and  is  the  name  given  to  the  cluster  of 
sheaves  set  up  against  each  other  to  dry  in 
the  harvest  field.  When  reaping  was  artistic, 
and  done  with  the  sickle,  trie  bandster  (i.e., 
he  who  tied  the  corn-band  round  the  sheaves) 
had  to  put  twelve  sheaves  into  each  stook, 
while  each  pair  of  stocks  counted  a  "  thrave," 
and  the  amount  of  work  done  was  computed 
by  the  number  of  thraves  on  the  "rig,"  or 
area  between  two  furrows.  For  some  illus- 
tration of  these  things  see  the  opening  stanzas 
of  Principal  Shairp's  adequate  and  tender 
'  Hairst  Rig '  ('  Glen  Desseray,  and  other 
Poems,'  p.  193)  :— 

0  how  my  heart  lap  to  her 
Upon  the  blithe  hairst  rig  ! 

Ilk  morning  comin'  owre  the  fur 
Sae  gracefu',  tall,  and  trig. 

Chorus. 

0  the  blithe  hairst  rig ! 
The  blithe  hairst  rig ; 
Fair  fa'  the  lads  and  lasses  met 
On  the  blithe  hairst  rig ! 

At  twal  hours  aft  we  sat  aloof, 

Aneath  the  bielding  stook, 
And  tently  frae  her  bonny  loof 

The  thistle  thorns  I  took. 

The  late  Prof.  Palgrave,  who  edited  the 
posthumous  *  Glen  Desseray '  volume,  secured 
expert  assistance  in  preparing  his  annota- 
tions, and  thus  his  foot-notes  and  supple- 
mentary elucidations  are  accurate,  and  always 
more  or  less  to  the  purpose.  His  explana- 
tions of  "hairst  rig"  (harvest field),  "bielding 
stook"  (sheltering  sheaves  set  up  against 
each  other),  and  so  on,  will  help  the  un- 
initiated reader.  Blackie  was  town -born, 
and  his  knowledge  of  country  life  was 
acquired,  whereas  Shairp,  as  the  son  of  a 
West  Lothian  laird,  knew  the  peasantry  and 
was  directly  acquainted  with  their  ways.  It 
is  never  safe  to  pose  as  a  Scottish  writer,  or 
an  expositor  of  the  Scottish  tongue,  without 
an  intimate  practical  experience  as  well  as  a 
thorough  book-knowledge  of  the  subject. 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 
Helensburgh,  N.B. 

'CoLLECTio  REGIA  CONCILIORUM,'  38  vols., 
Parisiis,  A.D.  1644  — Perhaps  on  the  ground 
of  bibliophilism  you  may  allow  me  to  men- 
tion that  I  have  come  into  possession  of  an 
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DC  i  volume  (viii.)  of  a  set  of  the  above.  It 
sv;  s  in  the  Radcliffe  Library,  Oxford,  until 
18  )4,  when  it  was  sold  by  order  of  the  trustees, 
n  e  grieving  possessor  of  the  other  37  vols. 
ca  i  have  it,  if  this  fortunately  meets  his  eye. 
It  is  a  pity  for  such  a  set  to  be  spoilt. 

J.  B.  MADAN. 
])ownton,  Sarum. 


dories, 

WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  infor- 
mation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  the  answers  may  be  addressed  to 
them  direct.  

MYSTERIOUS  MARKS  IN  OLD  CHURCHES. — 
Thus  was  headed  the  following  paragraph 
reprinted  in  the  London  Morning  of  16  Feb., 
a  Halfpenny  journal  unknown  to  me  until 
that  date : — 

"  There  are  on  the  walls  of  many  English  churches, 
particularly  those  of  the  South  Midland  counties 
(says  Mr.   A.   C.   Bickley  in  the  Church  Gazette), 
mysterious  marks,  some  fairly  large,  many  very 
small,  that  have  puzzled  ecclesiologists  ever  since 
that    inestimable   race    existed.    They    are    most 
common  on  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  and  aisles. 
Almost  invariably  they  are  at  such  a  height  as  would 
show  that  they  cannot  have  been  made  by  village 
idlers  of  the  class  who  have  favoured  us  with  so 
many  cup-marks.  They  fall  into  three  main  classes : 
(1)  a  dot  surrounded  by  one  or  more   concentric 
circles ;  (2)  circles  containing  radii,  more  or  less 
I  numerous;  and  (3)  dots  arranged  in  squares,  some- 
I  times  connected  by  lines,  and  sometimes  not.   With 
i  regard  to  these  last,  I  own  I  am  unable  to  even 
;  suggest  a  theory.    I  could  give  a  list  of  things  they 
cannot  possibly  mean,   but   what  they  do    is,  as 
j'Jeames'is  reported  to  have  remarked,  '  wropp'd 
|in  mystery.'    The  second  variety  I  want  to  speak  of 
,is  the  circle  with  radii.  Sometimes  there  are  twelve 
radii,  sometimes  twenty-four,   sometimes  an  odd 
'number.      Sometimes    the    radii   are    confined    to 
lone  part  of  the  circle,  sometimes  not.    It  is,  con- 
fessedly, about  this  variety  that  the  interest  in 
wall-marks  culminates.     In  some  instances  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  incomplete  sundials, 
(though  in  these  cases,  as  at  Redbourne  (Herts),  they 
jare  so  unastronomically  arranged  as  to  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  our  early  ancestors  were  as  indif- 
Iferent  as  if  they  had  been  Orientals  to  the  flight  of 
jtime.    But  the  majority  cannot  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination  have  been  time  recorders.    No  one 
would  put  a  dial  on  the  south  inner  wall  of  a  church. 
Another  theory  which  has  been  started  is  that  these 
(marks  are  a  survival  of  an  ancient  belief  in  orient  a- 
ion.     But  these  marks  are  not  to  be  found  in 
Gorman  churches.     The  earliest  we  can  absolutely 
late   are   First   Pointed.      Why,   then,  should    a 
leathen  belief  have  lain  dormant  for  a  couple  of 
mndrcd  years  (at  least)  and  then  have  been  suddenly, 
.nd  without  reason,  revived?    I  desire  to  reward 
uy  readers  by  propounding  a  brand-new  theory, 
t  is  remarkable  that  we  do  not  find  these  circular 
narks  containing  radii  common  on  our  cathedrals 
r  great  fanes.    Nearly  all  are  on  the  walls  of  obscure 


village  churches.  We  know  now  that  in  building 
minsters  and  abbeys  the  workmen  had  plans  and 
elevations  such  as  they  have  to-day,  but  that  such 
was  the  case  with  small  and  unimportant,  if  equally 
artistic,  buildings  is  highly  improbable.  Yet  the 
very  regularity  of  design  snowed  that  there  must 
tiave  been  some  master-mind  who  directed  the 
whole  building.  The  theory  I  wish  to  propound  is 
that  some,  at  least,  of  these  wall-marks  with  their 
varying  radii  were  intended,  if  the  lines  were 
continued,  to  mark  such  salient  points  of  the 
building  as  the  base  or  springing  lines  of  windows, 
the  elevation  of  a  moulding,  of  the  coping-stone 
of  the  gable,  or  what  not.  if  this  should  jiave  been 
the  intention  of  the  inscribers,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  any  more  useful  guide  to  those  who  desire, 
either  with  a  view  to  restoration  or  for  mere  study, 
to  discover  what  like  was  an  ancient  church." 
Are  these  anything  more  than  the  ordinary 
masons'  marks  "  1  ST.  SWITHIN. 

MUTTERD. — Will  some  kind  reader  tell  me 
where  Mutterd  is  ?  I  read  in  Berry's  pedigree 
of  Cheney  (Kent)  that  John  Cheney  (elder 
son  of  Sir  Thomas  Cheney,  K.G.,  temp. 
Henry  VIII.-Elizabeth)  was  slain  at  Mutterd, 
which  therefore  seems  to  have  been  a  battle- 
field. The  spelling,  of  course,  may  differ. 
W.  L.  BUTTON. 

HALLIDAY. — Margaret,  daughter  of  William 
Halliday,  Alderman  of  London,  married  Sir 
Edward  Hungerford  (Sheriff  of  Wiltshire, 
1631).  John  Halliday,  of  Gloucestershire, 
clothier,  married  Susan  Hulbert,  of  Corsham, 
about  the  same  time.  References  to  Halliday 
pedigree  are  requested  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  connexion  between  William  and  John. 

PLANTAGENET. 

"  TERR.E  FILIUS." — Can  any  one  explain  the 
meaning  of  this  expression  as  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  University  of  Oxford  ? 

W.  J.  B.  R 

St.  Charles's  College,  W. 

[Terrce  Filiiis,  an  obscure  person,  a  clod.  Applied 
in  the  Middle  Ages  to  a  buffoon.] 

ST.  JORDAN.  (See  5th  S.  iii.  129.)— May  I 
repeat  this  unanswered  query  ]  Leland  (v.  64) 
says  :— 

"  Ibique  [Bristol]  in  magna  area  [?  College  Green] 
sacellurn  iiii  quo  sepultus  est  S.  Jordanus,  unus  ex 
discipulis  Augustini  Anglorum  Apostoli." 
What  is  known  about  Jordan  1  I  do  not  find 
him  in  Bede,  '  Diet.  Christ.  Biog.,'  or  Baring- 
Gould's  '  Saints.'  C.  S.  WARD. 

Wootton  St.  Lawrence,  Basingstoke. 

ST.  CROSS  PRIORY,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. — Dug- 
dale  mentions  the  above,  but  does  not  say 
whereabouts  in  the  island  it  was,  and  the 
information  is  scanty  in  the  extreme  which 
he  does  give.  There  is  no  mention  of  the 
priory  in  Percy  G.  Stone's  'Architectural 
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Antiquities  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,'  not  even  by 
allusion  of  any  kind  ;  and  native  though  I  am 
of  the  island,  I  was  unaware  of  the  former 
existence  of  the  priory  till  I  saw  it  mentioned 
in  Dugdale.  Where  can  I  find  further  infor- 
mation about  it  1  JOHN  A.  RANDOLPH. 
2,  Halsey  Street,  Cadogan  Square,  S.W. 

TERMINATION  "  -INGTON." — There  are  about 
three  hundred  names  of  places  and  families 
having  the  termination  -ington.  Have  the 
origins,  relations,  and  various  meanings  of 
this  termination  been  treated  of  in  a»y  book  ? 
FRED.  W.  FOSTER. 

WELSH  CUSTOM. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  of  the  origin  of,  or  reason  for,  the 
placing  of  a  fresh-cut  sod  on  the  bowels  of  a 
corpse  1  I  am  told  it  is  a  custom  in  parts  of 
Wales.  M.  P.  BAKER. 

'  MULIERES  NON  HOMINES  ESSE.'— There  is  an 
early  printed  book  with  this  title.  Can  any 
reader  give  the  date  and  the  name  of  the 
author?  PERCY  SIMPSON. 

[The  only  work  \ve  know  the  title  of  which  at  all 
resembles  that  you  give  is  '  Mulier  malus,  mulier 
bonus ;  mulier  non  homo.'  This,  the  authorship  of 
which  is  unknown,  was  published  in  8vo.  in  1690.] 

CRICKET. — What  is  the  earliest  published 
description  of  a  cricket  match  with  eleven  on 
each  side  1  DUNHEVED. 

NAME  OF  KNOCKER.— Can  any  one  tell  me 
where  the  family  name  of  Knocker 
originated  1  Is  it  of  Irish  origin  ? 

EVELYN  DUDLEY-SCOTT. 

Cleadon  House,  near  Sunderland. 

A  QUOTATION  FROM  RABELAIS. — Rabelais 
somewhere  calls  a  friar  who  cuts  prayers 
short  an  "estropier  des  heures."  Where  is 
this  passage  ?  P.  S. 

WITCHCRAFT.  —  Matthew  Arnold,  in  his 
*  Last  Essays  of  Church  and  Religion,'  p.  9. 
cites  a  reprint,  'A  Collection  of  Rare  and 
Curious  Tracts  relating  to  Witchcraft,'  Lon- 
don, 1838.  Who  was  the  editor  ?  P.  S. 

THE  "  DECADE." — In  examining  particulars 
of  the  French  Republican  calendar  I  cannot 
find  any  information  concerning  the  "decade." 
Can  any  one  inform  me  if  names  were  given 
to  the  various  days  ;  and,  if  so,  what  they 
were?  T.  M. 

KIPLING'S  'RECESSIONAL':  'DULCE  DOMUM.' 
— Will  some  kind  reader  of  *N.  &  Q.'  say 
where  a  copy  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling's 
'Recessional  Jubilee  Hymn'  can  be  obtained; 
and  also  the  song  *  Dulce  Domum,'  sung  by 


the    boys    of    Winchester    or    Westminster 
School  at  their  breaking-up  ? 


G.  L.  S. 


'THE  SPITEFUL  LETTER.'  —  Who  is  the 
jealous  poet  referred  to  in  Tennyson's  poem 
4  The  Spiteful  Letter,' which  appeared  first  in 
Once  a  Week,  1868,  and  is  now  to  be  found  at 
p.  237  of  the  complete  edition  of  his  works  in 
one  volume  ?  R.  M.  S. 

QUOTATIONS. — What  is  the  source  of  the 
phrase  so  often  quoted  with  reference  to 
England  as  "  the  weary  Titan  "  1  It  is  used, 
I  think,  either  by  Carlyle  or  Matthew  Arnold. 
The  saying  "Trade  follows  the  flag"  is  another 
quotation  I  have  failed  to  verify. 

R.  B.  BOSWELL. 

ALDERNEY  TAXES.— I  have  lately  seen  the 
statement  that  Alderney  still  pays  taxes  for 
repairs  to  the  road  which  formerly  connected 
its  rock  with  Normandy,  but  which  is  now 
under  the  waters  of  the  English  Channel. 
Can  this  possibly  be  true  1  If  so,  it  parallels 
in  absurdity  one  of  Miss  Marianne  North's 
experiences" in  India,  related  in  her '  Recollec- 
tions.' After  she  had  managed  to  cross,  at  her 
own  risk  and  cost,  a  river  so  swollen  by  floods 
that  the  bridge  had  been  carried  away,  an 
"official  appeared  and  coolly  demanded  toll 
for  the  bridge  and  barrier  which  did  not 
exist,"  and  upon  her  refusal  required  her  to 
write  out  her  reasons  in  full.  But  this  was  a 
single  instance,  while  the  other  is  said  to  be 
a  customary  exaction.  M.  C.  L. 

New  York'. 

SIR  GEORGE  ALDRYCH.— Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  me  information  concerning  the 
above  ?  I  only  know  that  he  was  buried  at 
Tottenham,  26  June,  1626,  and  that  his  wife 
Mincea  was  buried  there  25  June,  1621.  I 
should  like  to  know  the  date  and  occasion 
of  his  being  knighted ;  what  were  his  armorial 
bearings ;  and  whether  Dean  Aldrich,  of 
Christ  Church,  was  of  the  same  family. 

ARTHUR  W.  BUTTON. 

DAY  OF  WORFIELD,  co.  SALOP.— There  is 
printed  in  the  'Visitation  of  Shropshire' 
(Harl.  Soc.  publications,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  162,  &c.) 
a  short  pedigree  of  Day  which  would  have 
added  something  to  the  notices  of  the  Bishops 
of  Winchester  and  Chichester  of  this  name  in 
the  '  D.N.B.'  According  to  the  dictionary,  Wil- 
liam, Bishop  of  Winchester,  married  Elizabeth 
daughter  of  Barlow,  Bishop  of  Winchester; 
but  the  '  Visitation '  says  his  wife  was  Anne, 
daughter  of  Robert  Duffield,  and  widow  of 
William  Bullen.  His  daughter,  "  Mrs.  Ridley," 
appears  in  the  '  Visitation '  as  Alice,  wife  of 
Thomas  Ricfiey.  I  should  be  glad  of  any 
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information  as  to  the  descendants  of  Richard 
Day,  of  Worfield,  the  father  of  the  -two 
bishops.  From  the  great  difference  in  the  age 
3f  the  two  it  seems  probable  that  they  were 
by  different  mothers.  JAMES  DALLAS. 

BISHOP  HOOPER'S  VESTMENTS. — Is  it  known 
who  is  the  author  of  the  book  on  this  subject  ? 

"  A  brief e  examination  for  the/  tyme,  of  a  certaine 
declaration  lately  put  in  print  in  the  name  and 
de/fence  of  certaine/  Ministers  in  London,  refu/syng 
to  weare  the  apparell/  prescribed  by  the  lawes/  and 
orders  of  the/  Realnie./  In  the  ende  is  reported,  the 
iudgement  of  /two  notable  learned  fathers,  M.  doctour 
Bucer,/  and  M.  doctour  Martir,  sometyme  in  eyther/ 
vniuersities  here  of  England  the  kynges/  readers 
and  professours  of  diuinitie,/  translated  out  of  the 
originals,/  written  by  theyr  owne/  handes,  pur- 
posely/debatyng  this/ controuer-/sie./  Paul.  Rom.  14./ 
I  besech  you  brethren,  [&c.]." 

Collation  *  to  ***"*-*•** j-j^  ^  to  D,  in  fours. 
Colophon : — 

"Imprinted  at  London  in  Powles  Churchyarde 
by  Richarde  lugge,  Printer  to  the  Queenes  Maiestie. 
Cum  priu.  [&c.]." 

A  letter  of  Bishop  Hooper's,  printed  at 
sig.  b  j,  is  dated  17  Oct.,  1550.  There  is  no 
other  note  of  date.  Todd  ('  Diet.,'  s.v.  '  Idola- 
trical ')  quotes  the  'Examination '  as  Hooper's. 
I  do  not  find  it  in  the  Parker  Society's  edition 
of  his  writings  ;  nor  is  there  any  reference  to 
the  book  in  '  D.N.B.'  The  press-mark  of  the 
copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library  is  4°  E.  13  Th. 
ROBERT  J.  WHITWELL. 

NEWTON. — In  the  parish  register  of  Exton, 
Rutland,  is  the  following  entry :  "  William 
Newton  (Exton),  March  16  (77),  1819,  the 
nearest  relative  of  the  late  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
— J.  Ellicott,  Vicar."  I  am  anxious  to  verify 
this  statement  and  to  connect  this  branch 
with  that  of  Sir  Isaac.  William  was  born 
5  July,  1742,  son  of  William  and  Hannah, 
and  his  father  was  son  (?)  of  Anthony  Newton 
of  the  same  place.  The  statement  means 
nearest  of  the  name  of  Newton,  for  Sir  Isaac, 
who  svas  an  only  son,  had  half-sisters  of  another 
name,  nearer  in  blood.  Anthony,  before 
married,  was  probably  grandson  of  Sir  Isaac's 
uncle.  I  should  be  glad  of  any  help  in  filling 
the  gaps.  The  family  resided  entirely  in 
South  Lincolnshire.  J.  R.  N. 

HERALDIC.— -Will  any  of  your  readers  versed 
in  heraldry  kindly  inform  me  whether  the 
royal  licence  to  take  an  additional  surname 
(temp.  George  III.)  which  I  hold  involves  the 
confirmation  of  and  the  right  to  use  the  arms 
of  both  those  names  1  I  conclude  it  does,  as 
the  royal  licence,  besides  the  royal  signature 
and  that  of  the  Home  Secretary  of  State 
(Lord  Sidmouth),  is  endorsed  by  Norroy,  King 
of  Arms,  as  required  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 


the  head  of  the  College  of  Arms  ;  and  these 
arms  have  been  used  together  since  that  date. 

C.  R.  T. 

CAMBRIDGE  VERSES. — I  desire  the  name  of 
a  collection  of  Cambridge  verses  published 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  containing,  among 
other  things,  some  clever  parodies  by  A.  C. 
Hilton,  which  appeared,  I  believe,  originally 
in  a  Cambridge  publication  called  the  Light 
Green.  M.  D. 

['  In  Cap  and  Gown.'] 


THE  PROVINCES. 
(9th  S.  iii.  161.) 

IT  is  difficult  to  understand  C.  S.'s  motive 
in  launching  such  an  astounding  synthesis  of 
the  provinces  out  of  which  the  United  King- 
dom has  been  evolved.  I  call  it  astounding 
because,  although  his  scheme  is  at  hopeless 
variance  with  the  conclusions  of  any  other 
recent  writer,  he  assumes  a  tone  of  certainty 
very  unusual  in  such  inquiries.  The  paucity 
of  reference  in  his  paper  to  the  labours  of 
others  seems  to  indicate  that  he  has  taken  an 
independent  line  of  research  ;  in  which  case 
it  is  unkind  not  to  enlighten  us  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  he  has  made  use  of.  I 
must  leave  England  and  Ireland  to  the  care 
of  their  own  people,  and  content  myself  with 
a  respectful  protest  against  the  way  in  which 
C.  S.  has  treated  my  own  country. 

In  the  first  place  he  scrupulously  avoids  all 
chronology.  We  are  left  to  assume  that,  in 
describing  Scotland  as  containing  four  pro- 
vinces "  differing  in  race  and  history,"  he  is 
referring  to  the  state  of  affairs  explained  in 
the  eighth  century  by  Bede  (book  v.  cap.  24). 
But  he  rearranges  these  provinces  on  a  plan 
totally  different  from  Bede's,  and  from  that 
of  any  other  ancient  writer  I  have  ever  en- 
countered. He  revives  a  very  early  theory 
of  Canon  Isaac  Taylor's  (which  I  should  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  my  reverend  corre- 
spondent still  maintains),  that  inver  and  aber 
are  safe  test  names  in  distinguishing  between 
Gaelic  and  Cymric  districts  ('Words  and 
Places,'  p.  258).  Scottish  Dalriada,  C.  S.  tells 
us,  was  the  land  of  invers  as  distinguished 
from  the  north-east  of  Scotland— the  land  of 
aber -s.  Now  W.  F.  Skene  ('  Celtic  Scotland,' 
i.  221)  long  ago  dispelled  the  special  signifi- 
cance once  assigned  to  these  prefixes,  show- 
ing that  both  abound  in  most  parts  of 
Scotland  ;  e.g.,  in  Aberdeenshire  (which  even 
C.  S.  does  not  admit  into  Dalriada)  there  are 
thirteen  Abers  and  twenty-six  Invers,  in 
Forfar  eight  of  each,  and  in  Fife  four  Abers 
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and  nine  Invers.  It  seems  most  probable  that 
aber  and  inver  are  dialectic  variations  of  the 
same  word,  just  as  we  find  pette  or  pit  alter- 
nating with  both  in  districts  where  Picts  and 
Scots  have  left  successive  linguistic  land- 
marks. 

Scottish  Dalriada,  C.  S.  informs  us,  included 
"Argyll,  Inverness,  and  Elgin,  and  all  west 
of  these  are  contained  in  it."  This  is  news 
indeed.  Hitherto  the  territory  of  Fergus, 
founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Scottish  Dalriada, 
has  been  reckoned  as  corresponding  pretty 
closely  with  the  modern  counties  of  Argyll 
and  Bute  (see  'Chronicles  of  the  Picts  and 
Scots,'  pp.  130,  137).  Where  does  C.  S.  find 
authority  for  including  the  counties  of  Elgin 
and  Inverness  in  Dalriada  ? 

His  definition  of  Lodonia  may  pass,  though 
the  phrase  "  in  former  times  "  is  loosish,  and 
it  is  usually  believed  that  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury Lodonia  was  a  district  in  the  Anglian 
kingdom  of  Bernicia,  which  marched  with 
Deira  on  the  Tees.  C.  S.  has  rubbed  out  the 
territory  of  the  Picts  of  Manann,  a  name 
remaining  to  this  day  in  Clackmannan  and 
Slamannan,  and  ticketed  the  district  between 
the  Pentlands  and  the  Grampians  as  part  of 
Lodonia. 

Turning  now  to  Strathclyde,  greater  vio- 
lence could  hardly  have  been  done  to  the 
early  political  geography  of  Scotland  than  to 
describe  Galloway  as  part  of  Strathclyde  at 
any  period.  TheNiduarianor  Galloway  Picts 
were  the  sworn  foes  of  the  Welshmen  or 
Britons  of  Strathclyde  ;  the  earthwork  divid- 
ing the  two  territories,  extending  for  sixty 
miles  from  Loch  Ryan  to  the  Nith  near 
Sanquhar,  may  still  be  traced  where  the  soil 
has  not  been  cultivated. 

Successive  kings  of  Scotland  recognized 
Galloway  as  distinct  from  the  rest  of  their 
dominions :  proclamations  were  addressed 
by  them  to  "all  good  men  of  our  whole 
kingdom  —  Scottish,  English,  Norman,  and 
Gallovidian ";  a  different  code  of  law  was 
maintained  in  assisa  mea  de  Galweia  until 
the  year  1426,  when  the  province  was  brought 
under  the  common  law  of  Scotland  by  Act  of 
Parliament. 

Whereon  does  C.  S.  found  his  theory  that 
Galloway  was  "afterwards  overrun  by  the 
Irish  Gael,  from  whom  it  derives  its  name  "  ? 
After  what?  Not  after  A.D.  1138,  because 
there  is  plenty  of  historic  record  from  that 
time  downwards,  and  no  trace  of  Irish  in- 
vasion. Not  before  it,  because  in  that  year 
the  Picts  of  Galloway  claimed  and  obtained 
their  privilege  of  fighting  as  the  vanguard  of 
the  Scottish  king's  army  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Standard. 


Even  Prof.  Rhys,  on  whom  I  suppose  C.  S. 
relies  to  help  him  through  with  the  imagin- 
ary invasion  of  Galloway  by  Irish  Gaels 
('  Celtic  Britain,'  230-40),  deserts  him  in  his 
etymology,  deriving  (erroneously,  as  I  think) 
the  name  Galloway  from  Fidach,  in  Welsh 
Goddeu,  one  of  the  seven  sons  of  Cruithne. 
If  C.  S.  had  bestowed  a  little  more  respect 
on  the  laborious  Skene,  who  shows  the  pro- 
bability of  Galloway=<?a^  Gaidheal=t\ie 
stranger  Gaels,  because  they  were  always 
dependent  on  a  stronger  power  —  first  on 
the  Northumbrian  Saxons,  and  then  on  the 
Norsemen  •  if,  I  say,  C.  S.  had  followed  Skene's 
argument  he  would  at  least  have  found  him- 
self in  collision  with  a  race  to  which  he  makes 
no  reference  whatever,  yet  which  exerted  a 
most  powerful  influence  on  the  ethnology, 
place-names,  and  language  of  large  tracts  of 
Scotland.  The  Norse  jarls  were  overlords  of 
Galloway  till  Malcolm  HI.  married  Ingioborg, 
widow  of  the  great  jarl  Thorfinn,  in  1057, 
thereby  bringing  Galloway  under  his  own 
rule  as  King  of  Scotia.  But  it  was  not  till 
the  Norse  King  Haco  was  overthrown  at  the 
battle  of  Largs  in  1263  that  Sutherland  and 
Caithness,  the  Western  Isles,  and  the  Isle  of 
Man  became  part  of  the  realm  of  Scotland 
under  Alexander  III. 

There  are  many  other  statements  in  C.  S.'s 
paper  which  invite  unfavourable  comment, 
out  I  refrain  from  following  it  further.  I 
think  it  would  be  subject  for  regret  if  a  gen- 
tleman were  allowed  undisputed  use  of  the 
most  prominent  part  of  your  paper  in  order 
to  publish  what  must  strike  many  readers  as 
a  very  strange  view  of  history. 

HERBERT  MAXWELL. 


WHITE  MONEY  (9th  S.  iii.  108).— The  down- 
ward tendency  in  the  value  of  the  silver 
currency  had  already  set  in  at  the  date  of 
Middleton's  '  Phoenix '  (1607).  Since  Elizabeth 
had  established  the  proportion  between  gold 
and  silver  at  ten  to  one,  the  price  of  the 
latter  hacj  fallen  considerably,  and  the  only 
wonder  is  that  the  nominal  value  kept  up  so 
long.  James  I.  established  the  proportion  at 
thirteen  to  one,  but  the  market  price  of  silver 
continued  to  fall  during  the  whole  of  his 
reign.  His  first  depreciation,  made  by 
reducing  the  weight  of  the  gold,  produced  a 
wide  circulation  of  gold  ;  but  the  second 
(1612),  made  by  raising  the  nominal  value  of 
the  gold  ten  per  cent.,  had  a  bad  effect,  and 
led  to  a  great  scarcity  of  silver.  Middleton's 
early  legal  training  would  make  him  fully 
appreciate  the  effect  of  the  further  reductions 
in  silver  which  in  1607  had  become  necessary, 
and  were  only  a  question  of  time.  It  is  pro- 
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>able  that  the  changes,  like  Elizabeth's  pro- 
lamation  of  1560  calling  in  the  base  money 
net  with  much  popular  disapproval. 

GEORGE  MARSHALL. 
Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. 

I  think  the  expression  "  white  money,"  in 
t  he  quotations  given  by  M.  0.  L.,  refers  to  the 
(  ebased  silver  coinage,  which  from  the  year 
1 546  bsgan  to  fall  in  value,  and  though  King 
1  Edward  VI.  made  an  attempt  to  remedy  the 
evil,  it  continued  to  do  so  until  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  She,  however, 
carried  out  the  reform  begun  by  her  brother. 
Cooper,  in  his  'Chronicle,'  London,  1560, 
fol.  351,  in  his  remarks  on  the  depreciation 
and  alterations  in  the  monetary  value,  says  : 

"With  this  alteracion  moste  poore  men  were 
nmche  greued,  for  theyr  whole  substaunce  lay  in 
that  kinde  of  mony,  where  as  the  rycher  sorte, 
partely  by  frendshyp  understanding  the  thing 
before  hande,  dyd  put  that  kynde  of  money  away : 
partely  knowynge  the  baseness  of  the  coyne,  kept 
in  store  none  but  good  golde  and  olde  syluer,  that 
woulde  not  brynge  anye  losse." 

JOHN  KADCLIFFE. 

"  FAROW"  (9fch  S.  ii.  346).— I  can  only  suggest 
a  query  in  this  case.  Is  it  not  the  proper 
name  Pharaoh,  used  as  a  verb?  "An  old 
Pharaoh "  is  a  common  expression  still  in 
Monmouthshire,  and  so  is  "acting  the 
Pharaoh"  both  in  Welsh  and  English.  I 
venture  to  offer  this  as  a  suggestion. 

D.  M.  K. 

MONTAIGNE  AND  EAST  ANGLIA  (9th  S.  iii. 

144).— Montaigne  does  not  say,  "  Higham  or 

Eyquem,"  but  simply  "  Eyquem."   "  Higham  " 

is  merely  Florio's  conjecture,  and  even  were 

it  accepted    there  are    numerous    Highams 

in  various  parts  of   England,   besides    two 

Heighams  (pronounced  Hayham)  in  Norfolk. 

lit  was  then  the  fashion  in  France  to  claim 

I  foreign  ancestry,  and  I  should  imagine  that 

|  Montaigne's    allusion    was    to    the    Ascham 

|  family,  for  he  might  have  assumed  that  the 

s,  as  in  many  French  names,  was  silent.     But 

as  there  are  several  villages  in  Guienne  called 

Eyquem,  Ayquem,  or  Yquem,  we  need  not  go 

further  afield  for  the  origin  of  the  numerous 

Eyquems,    Aiquems,    and    Ayquelins    who 

Iflourished  in  and  round  Bordeaux    in    the 

ime  of  his   grandfather   Raymon   Eyquem. 

This  I  pointed  out  in  the  Times,  5  Sept.,  1892. 

J.  G.  ALGER. 

Paris. 

I  am  afraid,  permit  me  to  remark,  that 
;he  evidence  I  have  in  this  case  will  not  be 
esteemed  corroborative  of  the  belief  enter- 
tained by  C.  J.  I.  that  Montaigne  was  of 
'English  ancestry."  On  the  contrary,  it 


indicates  very  plainly  indeed  that,  instead  of 
English,  the  celebrated  essayist  had  Jewish 
blood  in  his  veins.  I  beg  to  quote,  for  the 
information  of  your  correspondent,  the  fol- 
lowing from  p.  237  of  my  copy  of  '  Michel  de 
Montaigne  :  a  Biographical  Study,'  by  M.  E. 
Lowndes  (Cambridge,  1898)  :— 

"  M.  Malvezin  gives  the  result  of  a  most  thorough 
investigation  of  deeds  and  documents  relative  to  the 
essayist's  family.  He  is  at  some  pains  to  disprove 
the  notion,  based  on  two  passages  in  the  essays,  that 
the  Eyquems  were  of  English  extraction,  and  he 
establishes  the  existence  of  the  Eyquems  in  Guyenne 
before  the  English  occupation.  The  English  reader 
may  be  permitted  a  regret  that  M.  Malvezin  has  not 
come  across  any  trace  of  that  English  cousin  ship 
referred  to  by  the  essayist.  '  Une  nation,'  he  says 
of  the  English, '  a  laquelle  ceux  de  mon  quartier  out 
eu  autrefois  une  si  privee  accointance,  qu'il  reste 
encore  en  ma  maison  aucunes  traces  de  nostre  ancien 
cousinage.'  And  again  :  '  Et  si  les  miens  se  sont  autre- 
fois surnommez  Eyquem,  surnom  qui  touche  encores 
une  maison  cogneue  en  Engleterre.'  On  the  other 
hand,  M.  Malvezin  opens  up  a  new  vein  of  specula- 
tion, for  those  interested  ^n  race  affinities,  by  his 
discovery  of  Jewish  blood  in  Montaigne's  mother, 
Anthoinette  de  Louppes." 
Italics  are  mine.  HENRY  GERALD  HOPE. 

Clapham,  S.W. 

"  CATCHING  THE  SPEAKER'S  EYE  "  (8th  S.  ix. 
208,  338). — The  earliest  use  of  this  phrase  I 
have  noted  is  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  for 
1798,  in  which  is  a  letter  upon  *  Whimsical 
Peculiarities  of  Expression.'  In  this  it  is 
observed : — 

"  What  is  meant  by  the  common  expression, 
when  a  member  rises  to  speak,  of  'Catching  the 
Speaker's  eye '  ?  If  it  mean  anything,  I  should 
apprehend  it  must  mean  nearly  the  reverse  of  what 
the  words  import,  namely,  that  the  Speaker's  eye 
catches  the  member  first,  and  so  gives  the  precedence 
in  speaking." 

ALFRED  F.  BOBBINS. 

TOM  TIT  TOT'  (9th  S.  iii.  146).— Several 
versions  of  the  "  Pudding  and  tame "  rhyme 
have  been  printed  in  *N.  &  Q.,'  6th  S.  i.  417  ; 
ii.  55,  277.  W.  C.  B. 

WOLLASTON  ARMS  (9th  S.  ii.  429;  iii.  29, 
78). — In  the  extract  quoted  by  MR.  LAYTON 
at  the  second  reference,  Mr.  K.  E.  Chester 
Waters  is  hardly  correct  in  saying  that  Alice 
Coburne's  "  disconsolate  lover  raised  a  monu- 
nent  to  her  memory  in  Stratford  Church." 
The  church  in  question  is  commonly  known 
as  Bow  Parish  Church,  and  officially  as  the 
church  of  St.  Mary,  Stratford,  Bow.  Miss 
Alice  Coburne's  monument  occupies  a  position 
about  the  centre  of  the  north  clearstory  wall, 
and  opposite  a  similar  one  to  the  memory  of 
ler  mother,  Mrs.  Prisca  Coburne.  As  it  can 
nly  be  examined  with  the  aid  of  a  ladder,  it 
probably  very  seldom  receives  the  attention 
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of  visitors.  The  inscription  is  both  erudite 
and  prolix,  and  I  hardly  feel  equal  to  in- 
cluding it  in  this  note.  Suffice  it  to  say  it  is 
couched  in  the  Latin  tongue,  with  a  few 
Hebrew  and  Greek  words  introduced  here 
and  there,  apparently  by  way  of  decoration. 
About  twelve  years  ago  it  was  translated 
into  English  verse  by  the  then  rector  of 
Bow,  the  Kev.  W.  P.  Insley,  M.A.  The  monu- 
ment is  surmounted  by  a  bust  of  Miss 
Coburne,  and  I  have  a  note  that  beneath  it 
are  the  following  arms :  On  a  chevron, 
between  three  bugle  horns  stringed  and 
garnished,  as  many  mullets.  As  I  made  no 
reference  to  the  tinctures,  I  imagine  that 
they  were  never  introduced  or  had  become 
obliterated.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

"CHILD-BED  PEW"  (9th  S.  ii.  5,  255).— 
Another  name  for  this  was  "  uprising  seat." 
See  the  extracts  from  parish  registers,  at 
p.  78  of  my  'History  of  St.  Ives':  "1773, 
July  30.  To  pd  Tho8  Rogers's  bill  for  building 
the  reprising  seat,  17s." 

JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

PARLIAMENT  CAKES  (9th  S.  iii.  149). — During 
my  schooldays  in  Christ's  Hospital  (1827-34) 
we  could  obtain  "  parliament  cakes "  at  the 
two  shops  within  the  precincts  of  the  school, 
where  such  and  similar  delicacies  were 

Surchasable.    The  cakes  are  mentioned  by 
.  and  H.  Smith  in  their  *  Rejected  Addresses ' 
(1810):— 

Roll,  roll  thy  hoop,  and  twirl  thy  tops, 
And  buy,  to  glad  thy  smiling  chops, 
Crisp  parliament  with  lollypops, 
And  fingers  of  the  Lady. 

EVERARD  HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

I  met  with  these  cakes  at  Sevenoaks  about 
two  years  ago,  the  first  I  had  seen  since  my 
schooldays,  over  sixty  years  since,  when  a 
good  dame  from  the  village  used  to  bring 
them  for  sale  to  us  boys.  The  shop  at  Seven - 
oaks  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  nearly 
opposite  the  church.  I  have  been  told  they 
were  to  be  had  formerly  in  the  Minories. 

DOSSETOR. 

SCANDAL  CONCERNING  WALPOLE  (9th  S.  ii. 
529  ;  iii.  156).— When  I  wrote  I  had  mislaid  the 
reference.  The  "  creed  "  supplies  no  further 
information  than  I  gave.  I.  S.  LEADAM. 

GODFREY  Box  AND  THE  SLITTING  MILL 
(9th  S.  iii.  48).— It  seems  to  be  generally 
accepted  that  Godfrey  Box  or  Bochs,  of 
Liege,  in  Brabant,  first  introduced  into 
England  and  erected  at  Dartford  a  slitting 


machine  for  cutting  plate  metal  into  slips 
for  nail-rods,  &c.,  in  1590. 

JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

ARMORIAL  (9th  S.  iii.  6). — Are  they  not  the 
arms  of  one  of  the  towns  in  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Luxemburg  ?  I  think  they  are  on  one  of 
the  shields  round  the  pedestal  of  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  the  King  -  Grand  -  Duke 
William  II.  in  the  city  of  Luxemburg. 

ALFRED  MOLONY. 

Argent,  guttee  gules,  two  swords  in  saltire, 
blades  proper,  hilts  gules,  over  all  a  lion 
rampant  sable.  Crest,  A  stork  proper, 
dipping  his  beak  into  a  whelk  shell  erect  or 
— Walter  of  Broxbourne,  co.  Herts,  Harl. 
MS.  1546,  20.  See  also  same  coat  and  family 
in  Harl.  MSS.  1551,  8,  and  1534,  14.  Pap- 
worth  gives  no  clue  to  the  escutcheon  of 
pretence.  J.  G.  BRADFORD. 

EAST  INDIA  COMPANY  (9th  S.  iii.  128).— 
Does  Miss  THOYTS'S  query  refer  to  the  officers 
in  the  naval  or  military  establishment  of  the 
Company  1 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  Jerusalem  Coffee- 
House  was  in  Cowper's  Court,  Cornhill,  I  saw 
a  volume  entitled,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  'A 
Register  of  the  Ships  and  Officers  employed 
in  the  East  India  Company  from  1760  to  1810,' 
by  Horatio  Hardy.  Mr.  Hardy  was,  I  believe, 
the  proprietor  of  the  establishment,  which 
was  removed  in  1892  to  Billiter  Buildings, 
and  assumed  the  title  of  Jerusalem  Shipping 
Exchange. 

When  the  East  India  House  in  Leadenhall 
Street  was  pulled  down  in  1862,  the  priceless 
library,  with  all  the  Oriental  MSS.,  was 
removed  to  the  India  Office,  Whitehall,  where 
doubtless  Miss  THOYTS  would  obtain  the  in- 
formation she  requires. 

EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

'Alphabetical  List  of  the  Officers  of  the 
Indian  Army  from  1760  to  1837,'  compiled  by 
Dodwell  and  Miles,  8vo.  1838.  KILLIGREW. 

I  find  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum 
(in  case  2121)  a  copy  of  Dodwell  and  Miles's 
'Indian  Army  List,'  ranging  over  the  y 
1760-1834.  E.  J.  LUCK. 

"SwEEN"  OR  "SwEAN"  (9th  S.  iii.  69).— 
This  interesting  word  is  the  O.N.  svina  (ori- 
ginally a  strong  verb  smna\  to  subside. 
Cognate  forms  are  O.E.  stvindan,  to  waste 
away ;  O.H.G.  swinan,  to  take  away ;  Ger. 
schwinden,  to  disappear. 

I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the 
dialect  of  Nottinghamshire  has  not  yet  been 
collected.  If  this  word  is  an  average  specimen, 
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the  county  seems  to  be  rich  in  the  remains  of 
old  language.  S.  O.  ADDY. 

The  question  whether  this  word  is  con- 
nected with  sweal  or  swale  must  be  a  matter 
for  others  to  decide  ;  but  as  regards  the  latter, 
the  following,  from  Grose  and  Pegge's  '  Pro- 
vincial Glossary,'  may  be  noted  : — 

"Swale  or  sweal,  to  singe  or  burn  ;  as  to  sweal  a 
hog ;  a  sweal'd  cat,  a  cat  whose  hair  or  fur  is  singed 
off,  by  sleeping  in  the  ashes.  Sweal  is  also  some- 
times applied  to  a  candle  that  drozes  and  melts, 
called  in  Middlesex,  flaring,  Ab.  A.-S.  Sivcelan,  to 
kindle,  or  set  on  fire  ;  to  burn.  [North  and  South 
country  usage.]" 

C.  P.  HALE. 

In  Yorkshire  the  word  scale  is  used  for  the 
same  process.  W.  C.  B. 

May  not  this  word  have  some  association 
with  sweat,  used  transitively,  and  meaning  to 
cause  an  exudation  of  moisture  from  the  skin 
by  the  application  of  a  sudorific  1 

E.  G.  CLAYTON. 

Richmond,  Surrey. 

BALL  GAME  (9th  S.  ii.  509).— The  Italian 
game  of  calcio  is  described  (with  a  reference 
to  an  Italian  book  of  1688)  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Misses  Horner's  'Walks  in 
Florence'  (1873)  at  pp.  9,  10. 

KOBT.  J.  WHITWELL. 
70,  Banbury  Road,  Oxford. 

CECIL  (9th  S.  ii.  168,  238,  275,  512 ;  iii.  34, 
154).— A  manuscript  of  the  Civil  War  period, 
relating  to  Monmouthshire,  which  I  am  copy- 
ing for  the  Cardiff  Free  Library,  contains 
mention  of  the  Sitsyllt  family  of  that  county. 
In  1644  Philip  Cecill,  gent.,  at  Lantilio 
Cresiny,  contributed  16  Ib.  of  bread  for  the 
victualling  of  Royalist  garrisons  ;  and  in  the 
following  year  two  pecks  of  "  mault "  for 
the  garrison  of  Raglan  Castle.  The  Sitsyllts, 
or  Cecils,  of  Alltyrynys,  have  left  the  names 
of  very  numerous  descendants,  both  in  the 
male  and  female  lines,  in  the  parish  registers 
and  on  the  tombstones  of  East  Monmouth- 
shire and  West  Herefordshire.  There  are 
many  traditions  concerning  the  family 
in  the  folk-lore  of  the  district  to  the 
east  of  Abergavenny.  Thus,  at  Llwyndu, 
where  a  branch  of  the  Sitsyllts  at  one  time 
resided,  the  representative  of  the  family  is 
said  to  have  been  carried  off  to  the  infernal 
regions  on  a  flaming  diabolical  steed.  This 
is  a  legend  current,  in  a  district  teeming  with 
Catholic  traditions,  concerning  one  who  had 
conformed  to  Protestantism  and  persecuted 
his  former  co-religionists.  The  Welsh  origin 
of  Lord  Salisbury's  branch  of  the  family  is 
remembered  in  Monmouthshire,  and  the 


popular  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  the 
Yen.  David  Lewis  (alias  Baker),  S.J.,  of 
Abergavenny,  in  1689,  mentions  the  priest's 
relationship  to  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh. 

JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 
Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

NAME  AND  COMPOSER  OP  SONG  (9th  S.  iii. 
128). —  These  words  are  a  garbled  version 
of  a  lyric  by  Christina  Rossetti  entitled 
'  Song.'  Is  it  not  high  time  that  a  vigorous 
protest  should  be  made  against  the  way  in 
which  composers  of  songs  alter  the  productions 
of  our  poets  to  suit  the  conveniences  of  music 
which  is  too  frequently  a  mere  burden  to  the 
words  rather  than  an  interpreter  1  Perhaps 
in  this  case,  however,  BOJUM  quotes  from 
memory,  and  the  fault  does  not  lie  with  the 
composer,  whoever  he  may  be. 

FRED.  G.  ACKERLEY. 

Mayfield  Road,  Eccles. 

Although  I  cannot  answer  BOJUM'S  ques- 
tions, I  recognize  the  lines  he  quotes  as  muti- 
lated members  of  a  poem  by  Christina  Rossetti. 
May  this  information  help  him  to  track  the 
murderer  !  ST.  SWITHIN. 

SHAKSPEARE'S  IMITATIONS  OF  HIS  OWN 
CHARACTERS  (9th  S.  ii.  246). — MR.  YARDLEY 
does  not  appear  to  have  read  the  articles  by 
Mr.  Harris  in  the  Saturday  Review  on  *  The 
Real  Shakespeare.'  Mr.  Harris  contends 
that  Shakespeare  is  himself 

"  the  protagonist  in  thirteen  of  his  chief  plays : — 
In  'Love's  Labour  's  Lost '  he  is  Biron. 
In  '  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,'  Valentine. 
In  '  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  Romeo. 
In  '  As  You  Like  It,'  Jaques. 
In  '  Twelfth  Night,'  the  Duke. 
In  '  Hamlet,'  Hamlet. 
In  '  Measure  for  Measure,'  the  Duke. 
In  '  Julius  Caesar,'  Brutus. 
In  'Macbeth,'  Macbeth  (!). 
In  '  Troilus  and  Cressida,'  Troilus. 
In  '  Timon,'  Timon. 
In  '  Cymbeline,'  Posthumus. 
In  '  The  Tempest,'  Duke  Prospero." 

Mr.  Harris  also  sees  (or  thinks  he  sees)  the 
"  real  Shakespeare "  in  many  of  the  minor 
characters,  as,  for  instance,  in  Lorenzo,  in 
Claudio,  in  Cassio,  and  in  Edgar.  If  he 
sees  truly,  this  will  account  for  many  of 
the  resemblances  MR.  YARDLEY  finds  in  the 
plays  ;  but  one  is  hardly  prepared  to  accept 
Mr.  Harris's  view  all  at  once,  though  possibly 
there  is  something  in  it.  C.  C.  B. 

'BOB-BAW"  (9th  S.  ii.  226,  354,  491).— In  my 
young  days,  in  Derbyshire  in  the  forties,  this 
word  was  used  (and  is  probably  still  used)  to 
children  with  much  the  same  sense  as  the 
'taboo"  of  the  South  Sea  islanders.  If  a 
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child  was  about  to  touch  a  clock,  or  a  fragile 
ornament,  or  the  poker— anything  that  might 
be  injured  by  the  child's  rough  handling,  or 
anything  injurious  to  itself — the  exclamation 
"Bob-baw!"  from  an  elder  was  generally 
sufficient  to  keep  the  little  hands  off.  The 
word  was  also  used  as  a  noun,  to  indicate 
things  which  a  child  must  not  touch.  My 
youngest  brother  once  went  into  a  neighbour's 
house,  and  asked  what  was  inside  a  corner 
cupboard,  and  received  for  answer,  "Bob- 
baws."  Having  never  heard  the  word  before 
(for  my  mother  always  called  a  sheep  a  sheep 
and  a  dog  a  dog,  and  we  only  heard  of  baa-baas 
and  bow-wows  by  chance  from  outsiders),  he 
came  home  and  asked  what  it  meant,  and 
was  greeted  with  a  general  laugh.  The  next 
time  he  strolled  into  the  same  house  the 
cupboard-door  happened  to  stand  open,  and 
he  exclaimed,  "  Why,  they  're  cups  and 
saucers  ! "  R.  WALLIS. 

Cambridge. 

I  suspect  that  the  meaning  of  tprut  is 
explained  by  Zachary  Grey's  note  on 
*  Hudibras,'  part  ii.,  canto  iii.  1.  773. 

M.  N.  G. 

ENTRY  IN  REGISTER  (9th  S.  iii.  90).— With 
diffidence  I  offer  the  suggestion  that  the 
"cutted  owen"  was  a  bird  with  striped  or 
banded  plumage,  perhaps  an  eagle.  "Cutted," 
or  "cuttit,"  was  used  in  the  sense  of  cut  or 
slashed,  as  applied  to  a  garment  (e.  g.,  in 
William  Langland's  '  Piers  the  Ploughman ')  ; 
and  it  seems  at  least  possible  that  "  owen  " 
was  a  variant  of  erne  (Icelandic  cern),  meaning 
sea-eagle.  This  word  also  might  have  been 
used  of  the  golden  or  mountain  eagle,  which 
undoubtedly  bred  in  the  Snowdon  and  Peak 
districts  and  elsewhere  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  The  golden  eagle  is 
described  as  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  with 
elongated  neck-feathers  of  a  lighter  tint,  and 
therefore  might  have  the  term  "cutted,"  mean- 
ing slashed,  fancifully  applied  to  it.  Perhaps  an 
eagle  of  the  kind  was  domiciliated  on  the  land 
of  some  local  magnate.  It  may  be  worth 
recalling  that  "  cuttie  "  is  a  Scotch  name  for 
the  black  guillemot ;  also  for  a  horse  or  mare 
two  years  old.  EDWY  G.  CLAYTON. 

.Richmond,  Surrey. 

The  "  cutted  owen "  is  probably  from 
"  cutted,"  a  local  word  for  scolding,  bawling, 
quarrelsome,  or  from  "  cut,"  signifying  a  fool 
or  daft  person,  and  Owen,  the  Christian  name 
or  surname  of  the  person  buried. 

JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

"RODFALL"  (9th  S.  iii.  89).— Cannot  OLD 
SUBSCRIBER  give  us  a  few  more  particulars 


about  the  "rodfall"  on  his  property  in  Essex1? 
"  There  are,"  he  says,  "  certain  privileges  in 
connexion  with  this  '  rodfall '  which  I  need 
not  trouble  you  with."  Many  of  us  would  be 
glad  of  fuller  detail  ori  what  appears  to  be  a 
very  interesting  subject.  R.  CLARK. 

Walthamstow,  Essex. 

PLAYING  CARDS  ON  A  CHURCH  TOWER  (9th  S. 
iii.  90). — The  curious  opening  in  the  south 
face  of  the  fourteenth-century  tower  of  Little 
Wittenham  Church,  Berks,  certainly  bears 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  ace  of  spades, 
and  local  tradition  has  attached  to  this  archi- 
tectural vagary  a  legend  which  attributes 
the  erection  of  the  tower  to  a  lucky  game  of 
cards,  in  which  that  particular  card  brought 
a  large  sum  to  a  gambler,  who  devoted  a 
portion  to  the  church,  marking  his  gift  with 
this  leaf  from  the  'Devil's  Picture  -  Book.' 
No  other  cards  are  represented  on  this  tower 
so  far  as  I  know  ;  the  opening  in  the  west 
face,  which  might  be  taken  for  the  ace  of  clubs, 
is  only  the  ordinary  "  cross  arrow-slit "  form 
usual  at  that  date.  H.  MESSENGER. 

ROMAN  NUMERALS  (9th  S.  iii.  90).— There 
cannot  be  any  doubt,  I  imagine,  as  to  which 
is  preferable,  MCM.  being  correct  as  well  as 
shorter.  I  have  for  a  time  been  exercising 
my  mind  as  to  how  those  of  us  who  usually 
contract  the  month  and  year  are  to  do  so 
intelligibly  next  year.  Not  a  few,  to  save 
time,  write,  say,  for  the  6th  of  this  month, 
6/3/99.  It  is  evident  that  the  year  cannot  be 
shortened  thus,  /OO.  Now  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
ALFRED  CHAS.  JONAS,  F.S.A.Scot. 

CAXON  (9th  S.  ii.  26,  132).— Caxon  is  the 
eighteenth-century  form  of  cajon,  Castilian  for 
a  box,  or  chest,  or  drawer.  May  it  have  been 
used  as  the  name  of  some  kind  of  Spanish 
wig  having  the  shape  of  a  box  or  sold  in  a 
box  ?  A  wig  might  be  considered  a  case  or 
box  for  the  head.  An  old  wig  may  well  have 
been  thrown  into  what  Spaniards  call  the 
caxon  de  sastre,  or  box  for  odds  and  ends.  The 
Spaniards  have  an  expression  which  is  very 
nearly  our  "  give  a  wigging  to." 

PALAMEDES. 

"  THREE  ACRES  AND  A  cow  "  (8th  S.  xi.  365, 
432,  475,  517  ;  xii.  57).— The  following  letter, 
signed  J.  H.  L,  in  the  Standard  of  9  Feb. 
gives  an  earlier  origin  for  this  phrase  than 
any  at  these  references  : — 

"Neither  Mr.  Impey  nor  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  is 
entitled  to  the  honour  of  having  initiated  the 
political  panacea  of  'Three  acres  and  a  cow.'  In 
his  journey  '  From  London  to  Land's  End,'  a  certain 
person  not  unknown  to  English  readers — viz., 
Daniel  Defoe— states  that  he  was  the  author  of  a 
scheme  for  providing  certain  refugees  from  the 
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Palatinate  with  a  means  of  subsistence.  His  scheme 
was  to  convey  these  people  to  the  New  Forest,  in 
Hampshire,  where  the  Government  should  provide 
every  man  with  '  three  acres  of  ground,'  with  leave 
to  build  cottages  upon  the  same,  and  a  certain 
quantity  of  common  land,  that  they  might  have  a 
few  sheep  or  cows.  Any  one  desirous  of  studying 
the  subject  cannot  do  better  than  peruse  Defoe's 
delightful  work.  A  full  account  is  therein  furnished 
of  his  project  and  its  result." 

POLITICIAN. 

DR.  JOHNSON  AND  TEA-DRINKING  (9th  S.  ii. 
265,  413). — The  theory  regarding  the  size  of 
the  teacups  which  Dr.  Johnson  so  frequently 
evacuated  is  to  me  new  and  very  interesting ; 
but  I  incline  to  think  that  the  doctor's  twenty- 
four  (or  twenty-five  cups,  according  to  MR. 
MARSHALL'S  interesting  reference)  would  have 
amounted  to  much  more  than  a  pint  and  a 
half  of  liquid,  of  which  any  one  might  dispose 
in  the  course  of  an  evening  without  much 
effort.  It  is,  I  believe,  evident  that  Dr.  John- 
son rather  prided  himself  on  his  feats  as  a 
tea-drinker.  We  all  remember  the  famous 
passage  in  which  (in  answer  to  Jonas  Han- 
way's  attack  on  tea)  he  describes  himself  as 
a  "  hardened  and  shameless  tea-drinker." 
Then  we  have  the  evidence  regarding  the 
capacious  teapot  which  held  two  quarts  (was 
it?).  Then,  again,  we  have  the  verses  which 
he  playfully  addressed  to  Miss  Reynolds  when 
that  lady  was  supplying  him  with  the  "  cup 
which  cneers,"  in  which  he  tells  her  : — 

Thou  can'st  not  make  the  tea  so  fast 
As  I  can  gulp  it  down. 

Dr.  Johnson's  record  as  a  tea-drinker  must 
stand.    I  should  suppose  each  cup  contained 
i  about  one-third  of  a  pint.    Twenty-four  cups 
1  would  thus  represent  four  quarts.     This  was 
|  the  quantum    for    an    entire    evening,  and 
j  Dr.  Johnson's    evening    often    lasted   (more 
j  Hibernico)  till  four  next  morning.     Say  he 
j  began  to  talk  and  drink  tea  at  ten,  and  con- 
tinued for  six  hours,  there  is  nothing  so  re- 
markable in  the  quantity.  Many  beer-drinkers 
in  any  of  our  large  towns  could  dispose  of  as 
much  liquor  in  an  even  shorter  time.    It  is 
also  worthy  of  note  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  a 
very  large  man,   that  he  talked   much  and 
perspired  freely.  THOMAS  AULD. 

SANDERSON  FAMILY  OF  SEBERGHAM,  co- 
CUMBERLAND  (9th  S.  iii.  129).— C.  H.  C.  will 
find  some  account  of  the  above  family  in  the 
'  Life  and  Remains  of  Thomas  Sanderson,'  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Lowthian,  12mo.,  Carlisle,  1829. 
In  this  volume  no  account  is  given  of  the 
origin  of  the  family,  but  it  is  said  to  be  very 
ancient.  It  is  also  alleged  that  many  genera- 
tions of  the  Sandersons  lived  upon  and 
managed  their  own  paternal  estate,  chiefly 


situated  in  Sebergham,  but  extending  into 
the  adjoining  parish  of  Castle  Sowerby.  John 
Sanderson,  the  father  of  Thomas,  is  said  to 
have  left  the  family  property  much  im- 
poverished in  consequence  of  his  lavish 
expenditure  on  husbandry,  building,  and  the 
superior  education  of  his  family,  which  was 
large.  The  epitaph  inquired  for  will  be 
found  in  the  above-named  volume,  p.  105.  It 
is  as  follows  : — 

"  Epitaph  inscribed  on  a,  Mural  Monument  in 

Memory  of  the  author's  Parents. 
By  this  lov'd  pair,  whom  long  experience  taught 
The  value  of  that  bliss  which  virtue  brought, 
No  praise  was  claimed  but  what  the  bosom  gave, 
No  meed  was  sought  but  that  beyond  the  grave ; 
Unsullied  fame,  Religion's  sacred  ray, 
Still  marked  the  progress  of  their  earthly  day  ; 
Hence  at  that  hour  when  life  awaits  its  close, 
With  all  the  Christian's  faith  their  hopes  arose, 
To  gain  the  crown  which  heav'n  alone  can  give — 
That  sacred  palm  which  bade  their  virtues  live ! " 

W.  NIXON. 

Warrington. 

HISTORICAL  PARALLEL  (9th  S.  iii.  104).— MR. 
A.  R.  BAYLEY  draws  attention  to  a  recognized 
dramatic  device  in  Bolingbroke's  (Henry  IV.) 
treatment  of  Exton  and  David's  dealing  with 
the  young  Amalekite  after  Saul's  death  on  Gil- 
boa.  Shakespeare's  version  of  that  episode 
presents  a  further  parallel,  in  which  Exton 
stands  to  Henry  IV.  as  Becket's  murderer  to 
Henry  II.  Thus  Exton  remarks  : — 

"  Have  I  no  friend  ?  "  quoth  he ;  he  spake  it  twice, 

And  urged  it  twice  together,  did  he  not  ? 

And  speaking  it  he  wistly  looked  on  me 

As  who  should  say— I  would  thou  wert  the  man 

That  would  divorce  this  terror  from  my  heart, 

Meaning  the  king  at  Pomfret. 

The  actual  means  by  which  Richard  was  done 
to  death  are  obscure.  On  8  Feb.,  1400,  the 
Council  recommended  that  were  he  still  alive 
he  should  be  placed  in  safe  keeping.  By 
14  Feb.  he  was  announced  as  being  dead.  The 
official  view  was  that  Ije  had  "pyned  to 
death,"  or  "  forehungered."  To  leave  any 
doubt  surrounding  the  actual  fate  of  a  dis- 
possessed rival  presented  a  danger  which  the 
progress  of  the  civil  wars  clearly  brought 
out.  In  Henry  IV. 's  case,  doubt  of  his  rival's 
doom  led  to  rumours  of  Richard  being  alive 
in  May,  1402.  C.  S.  TERRY. 

"  HORSE-MARINE  "  (9th  S.  ii.  26, 1 12, 355,  456). 
—With  regard  to  the  reply  of  B.  H.  L.  at  the 
last  reference,  I  had  no  intention  of  putting 
Forward  the  origin  of  the  similarity  of  the 
uniform  of  the  17th  Lancers  to  that  of  the 
Royal  Navy  as  my  own  suggestion,  as  I  stated 
ihat  I  had  seen  it  suggested  elsewhere,  but 
lave  now  forgotten  where.  I  find,  on  refer- 
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ence  to  the  history  of  the  regiment  by  the 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescue,  that  the  original  uni- 
form at  the  time  it  was  raised,  late  in  1759, 
was  scarlet  with  white  facings  (the  lace 
having  at  that  time  a  black  edge  in  memory 
of  General  Wolfe) ;  it  was  changed  to  blue, 
retaining  the  facings,  in  1784,  and  the  marine 
and  West  Indian  service  of  the  regiment  did 
not  occur  till  1795-7.  In  1830,  however,  when 
William  IV.  came  to  the  throne,  the  uniform 
of  the  regiment  was  altered  to  scarlet,  and 
the  white  facings  of  the  naval  uniform  were 
also  altered  to  scarlet.  This  latter  change 
did  not  last  long  for  either,  the  one  re- 
suming its  blue  uniform  and  the  other  its 
white  facings  after  a  few  years.  There  can, 
I  am  sure,  be  no  possibility  of  the  "  horse- 
marine"  mentioned  in  the  original  query 
being  a  human  being;  it  is  evidently  an 
heraldic  creature,  otherwise  the  "  sea  horse," 
described  as  in  my  last  reply. 

C.  S.  HARRIS. 

DAVID  ANDR£  (9th  S.  iii.  127). — This  name 
is  found  in  connexion  with  the  Corporation  of 
the  Hospital  for  Poor  French  Protestants. 
"David  Andre"  was  elected  a  "Directeur"  on 
6  Oct.,  1756,  and  was  secretary  from  1785  to 
1792.  "  David  Andre,  Junr.,'y  was  elected  a 
Director  on  10  July,  1782.  H.  S. 

GATE  :  SIGN  OF  INN  (9th  S.  ii.  526).— I  have 
for  some  time  past  been  interested  in  the 
subject  of  rhyming  public -house  signs,  and 
have  collected  a  good  many  specimens.  In 
reply  to  a  question  of  mine  the  following 
paragraph  was  embodied  in  a  note  from  the 
editor  on  p.  62,  vol.  iii.  (1890)  of  Northampton- 
shire Notes  and  Queries : — 

"  At  Cotterstock  (Northants)  there  still  exists  a 
public-house  called  '  The  Gate,'  and  though  1  cannot 
say  the  following  lines  were  painted  on  the  sign, 
they  have  often  been  repeated  to  me  in  connexion 
with  it:— 

The  Gate  hangs  well,  and  hinders  none ; 
Refresh  and  pay,  and  travel  on. 
The  sign  of  '  The  Gate '  is  by  no  means  infrequent. 
One  exists  in  Northampton,  in  Scarletwell  Street, 
at  the  corner  of  Crispin  Street,  on  which  may  be 
seen  the  couplet  as  above." 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 
West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

Between  Buckland  (Dover)  and  the  little 
village  of  River,  on  the  road  to  Kearsney,  is 
a  small  wayside  inn  with  this  sign.  The  sign- 
board itself  has  a  gate  painted  on  one  side, 
while  the  reverse  bears  the  identical  couplet 
quoted  by  MR.  PEACOCK  : — 

This  gate  hangs  well,  and  hinders  none  ; 
Refresh  and  pay,  and  then  ride  on. 

In  this  connexion  I  might  also  record  "  The 


reen  Gate"  as  being  the  sign  of  a  well- 
mown  tavern  in  the  Bethnal  Green  Road, 
London.  A  full-size  model  of  a  five-barred 
jate,  painted  green,  projects  from  the  front 
and  still  swings  over  the  pavement  as  the 
expressive  sign  of  the  house.  This  house  is 
probably  the  successor  of  an  inn  standing 
near  an  actual  gate  of  the  ancient  West  Heath, 
a  great  tract  of  common  land  long  since 
disappeared,  which  included  Bethnal  Green 
Common  and  Whitechapel  Green,  this  sign 
alone  remaining  to  remind  the  inhabitants  of 
the  commoners'  rights  extinguished. 

G.  YARROW  BALDOCK. 

South  Hackney. 

There  used  to  be,  and  I  believe  still  is,  an  inn 
with  this  sign  at  Nottingham.  MR.  PEACOCK 
"s  probably  aware  that  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
and  is  still  commemorated  by  the  "Duke 
William  Inn  "  at  Haxey,  near  here. 

C.  C.  B. 

Ep  worth. 

"  CIRAGE  "  (8th  S.  xii.  347,  454  ;  9th  S.  ii.  514). 
— There  is  a  notice  of  shoeblacks  in  Hone's 
'  Table-Book,'  ii.  435.  The  writer  speaks  of 
them  as  a  departed  feature  of  the  streets, 
obliterated  by  Day  &  Martin.  In  Hodder's 
'  Life  of  Lord  Shaf  tesbury/ 437,  it  is  intimated 
that  the  brigade  was  instituted  for  the  sake 
of  the  boots  of  the  foreigners  who  visited  the 
Great  Exhibition. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

THE  DATE  OF  SHAKSPE ARE'S  '  JULIUS  C^SAR  ' 
(9th  S.  iii.  105). — In  discussing  this  question  I 
overlooked  an  important  reference  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Fleay,  in  his  *  Biographical 
Chronicle  of  the  English  Drama,'  vol.  i.  p.  107. 
A  play  called  '  The  Blind  Beggar  of  Bethnal 
Green '  was  published  in  1659,  as  the  work  of 
Day  ;  from  Henslowe's  '  Diary  '  we  know  that 
it  was  the  joint  work  of  Day  and  Chettle,  and 
that  it  was  finished  by  26  May,  1600,  when 
Henslowe  paid  them  for  it.  In  IY.  i.  Canby, 
disguised  as  master  of  a  puppet-show,  says, 
in  advertising  his  motions  : — 

"  You  shall  likewise  see  the  famous  City  of 
Nineveh,  and  the  stabbing  of  Julius  Caesar  in  the 
French  Capitol  by  a  sort  of  Dutch  Mesopotamians. 

11  Young  Stroud,  How  the  French  Capitol!  iiayl 
remember  Tully's  Offices  sayes  the  Capitol  that 
Caesar  was  stab'd  in  was  at  Rome. 

"  Can.  Impute  the  gross  mistake  to  the  fault  of 
the  Author." 

Mr.  Fleay  comments  :  "  This  unquestionably 
applies  to  Shakespeare's  play,  which  therefore 
dates  May,  1600."  The  puppet-play  of  'Julius 
Csesar'  is  honoured  with  several  sarcastic 
notices  in  contemporary  literature.  For 
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i  stance,    the    anonymous    play    of    'Every 
A  roman  in  her  Humour,'  published  1609,  but 
j  -obably  acted  in  1602,  has  (V.  i.):  — 
"I  pray  ye  what  shewe  will  be  heere  to-night? 

I  have  seen  the  Babones  already,  the  Cittie  of  new 
IS  inevie,  and  Julius  Caesar,  acted  by  the  Maramets." 

C  ompare  Dekker,  '  The  Wonderfull  Yeare,' 
1<:03:— 

"  Held  his  nose  hard  betweene  his  fore-finger  and 
h  s  thumbe,  and  speaking  in  that  wise  (like  the 
ft  How  that  described  the  villainous  motion  of  lulius 
C  esar  and  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  (as  he  gave  it 
out)  fought  a  combat  together)"; 

and  T.  M[offat],  'Father  Hubbard's  Tales,' 
KJ04  :— 

"  Thus  passing  from  place  to  place  like  the  motion 
of  Julius  Caesar  or  the  city  Nineveh." 

The  name  of  the  show  was  obviously  bor- 
rowed from  the  play,  and  therefore  indicates 
that  it  was  popular.  For  that  slight  hint, 
and  a  further  clue  to  the  date,  we  ought  to  be 
grateful  to  the  "  villainous  motion." 

PERCY  SIMPSON. 

THREE  SISTERS  MARRIED  AT  ONCE  (9th  S.  ii. 
246,  453).— I  do  not  think  that  instances  of 
wholesale  family  marriages  are  particularly 
rare.  A  few  weeks  before  the  appearance  of 
the  query  I  saw  a  newspaper  notice  of  three 
sisters  having  married  three  brothers  at  the 
same  time.  I  now  send  you  a  slip  from  the  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin,  Daily  Sentinel  of  8  Feb., 
telling  how  four  sisters  joined  hands  with 
four  brothers  in  one  extended  ceremony. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  other  marriage  items  in 
the  clipping  may  interest  your  readers  : — 

I     "The  announcement  is  made  of  four  brothers 

i  marrying   four    sisters    in    Ohio.      The   girls    are 

| daughters    of    a    prosperous   farmer;    the    young 

men,  sons   of  another,   energetic,  of  good  habits, 

'and  some  means.    It  is  stated  that  the  ceremony 

joccupied    almost    an    hour,  the    same    clergyman 

jperforming   all.      We    had    occasion    to    unite  in 

Imarriage,  on  the  same  evening,  two  children  of  the 

|late  General  Hoitt,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  took 

jcounsel  whether  they  could  not  be  married  in  one 

eremony.    The  response  was    that  the  essential 

lements  in  legal  marriage  are  the  declaration  of  a 

iesire  and  an  intelligent  response  to  the  questions 

overing  the  contract,  before  a  person  authorized 

o  perform  the  marriage,  and  that  he  shall  approve 

,nd  shall  declare  them  husband  and  wife,  that  all 

he  rest  is  surplusage,  and  may  be  diminished  or 

nlarged  to  any  extent  or  wholly  omitted,  without 

nipairing  the  legality  of  the  ceremony.     Therefore 

we  read  the  liturgy  of  the  church,  the  two  contract- 

ng  couples  responding  separately,  and  the  ceremony 

vas  less  than  four  minutes  longer  for  the  two  than 

t  would  have  been  for  the  one.     It  would  appear 

rom  this  account  that  the  minister  went  through 

he  whole  ceremony  for  each  of  the  four  couples 

eparately.      We  know  of  a  marriage  performed 

.nder  circumstances  justifying  great  haste,  in  which 

II  that  was  said  was  this  :    'Do  you  wish  to  be 
named?'    'Yes.'    « Will  you  be  faithful  in    the 


relations  ? '  '  Yes.'  '  Is  there  any  legal  reason  why 
you  should  not  be  married  ? '  '  No.'  '  You  are 
married.5  "—Christian  Advocate. 

DOLLAR. 

BOOK  TERMS  (8th  S.  ix.  341 ;  x.  400 ;  9th  S.  ii. 
322,  521  ;  iii.  53,  172).— If  bibliography  is  to 
be  of  any  value  as  an  aid  to  literary  know- 
ledge, the  question  of  definitions  must  be 
placed  on  a  sure  footing.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  objections  to  ananym  are  disposed  of  by 
MR.  THOMAS'S  remarks.  Words  like  natation, 
notation,  nutation,  differ  in  essentid.  If  a 
misprint  occurs  in  one  of  them,  the  reader 
cannot  possibly  be  misled.  But  two  words 
ejusdem  generis,  like  ananym  and  anonym, 
would  be  standing  puzzles  to  the  compositor, 
and  it  might  be  difficult  for  the  reader  to 
detect  a  misprint.  The  purpose  of  the  biblio- 
grapher would  thereby  be  defeated. 

With  regard  to  such  signatures  as  "A 
Hertfordshire  Incumbent,"  MR.  THOMAS 
seems  a  little  inconsistent.  At  9th  S.  ii.  521 
he  apparently  regards  pseudonyms  as  equi- 
valent to  "fictitious  names."  Literally, 
they  are  false  names.  But,  ex  hypothesi,  "A 
Hertfordshire  Incumbent "  is  a  true  descrip- 
tion of  the  writer.  MR.  THOMAS  goes  on  to 
say  that  a  book  is  not  considered  pseudo- 
nymous unless  it  is  "hoplessly  deficient  of 
all  personal  identification  of  authorship." 
But  such  a  signature  as  "A  Hertfordshire 
Incumbent"  at  once  gives  a  clue  to  the 
authorship  of  the  letter.  I  have  no  doubt 
every  other  Hertfordshire  incumbent  was 
able  to  make  a  very  good  guess  at  the  writer. 
Authors  who  adopt  a  transparent  veil  of  this 
kind  hardly  wish  their  identity  to  be  entirely 
concealed.  It  is  a  parallel  case  to  the  use  of 
initials. 

A  scientific  bibliographer  would  therefore 
like  a  succinct  term  which  would  embrace 
such  cases.  A  word  like  geo-demonym  has  a 
truly  awful  look,  which  would  prevent  its 
obtaining  general  currency.  Perhaps  homoso- 
nym  would  do,  if  we  are  compelled  to  use  a 
fresh  coinage.  But,  personally,  I  should 
much  prefer  a  simple  English  word,  if  it  is  to 
be  found.  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

45,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

MR.  RALPH  THOMAS  misapprehends  my 
objection  to  the  word  ananym.  I  did  not 
object,  as  he  implies,  "because  only  one 
letter  differs "  in  it  from  the  word  anonym, 
but  because  the  difference  is  insufficient,  both 
in  spelling  and  in  sound,  to  distinguish  the 
one  word  from  the  other.  Besides,  ananym 
is  incorrectly  formed.  The  two  Greek  words 
from  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  compounded 
would  correctly  form  the  word  anonym,  and 
only  anonym,  and  nothing  but  anonym.  The 
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cases  of  natation,  notation,  nutation,  suggested 
by  MR.  THOMAS,  are  in  no  way  parallel. 
They  are  all  correctly  formed,  and  are  never, 
I  believe,  confused  one  with  another.  I  was 
not  aware  that  ananym  had  already  been 
condemned  by  Dr.  Murray.  That,  I  should 
have  thought,  would  havelbeen  enough.  If 
Dr.  Murray's  authority  is  disregarded,  my 
feeble  voice  is  not  likely  to  have  a  chance  of 
persuading  MR.  THOMAS,  I  fear,  to  give  up 
this  misbegotten  word  which  has  caught  his 
fancy.  JULIAN  MARSHALL. 

AUTHOR  WANTED  (9th  S.  iii.  69,  178).— The 
author  of  'The  Island  on  the  Mere'  and 
'  Legacy  of  an  Etonian '  is  the  Rev.  Robert 
William  Essington.  FRANCIS  G.  HALEY. 

"VESTIGIA  NULLA  RETRORSUM"  (9th  S.  ii. 
348  ;  iii.  71).— The  following  quotation  shows 
that  the  above  motto  was  used  by  the 
Electors  of  Hanover.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  was  their  family  motto  : — 

"  Dodington  has  translated  well  the  motto  on  the 
caps  of  the  Hanoverians,  '  Vestigia  nulla  retror- 
sum'— 'They  never  mean  to  go  back  again.'" — 
Horace  Walpole  to  John  Chute,  'Letters,'  Cun- 
ningham's ed.,  vol.  iii.  p.  18. 

H.  T.  B. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (9th  S.  iii. 
109).— 

The  gin  within  the  juniper,  &c. 
The  couplet  belongs  to  Tennyson's  'Amphion,' 
first  edition,  1842,  stanza  v.  :— 

The  birch  tree  swang  her  fragrant  hair, 

The  bramble  cast  her  berry : 
The  gin  within  the  juniper 

Began  to  make  him  merry. 
This  he  cancelled  in  some  subsequent  edition — I 
cannot  say  when— substituting 

The  linden  broke  her  ranks,  and  rent 

The  woodbine  wreaths  that  bind  her ; 
And  down  the  middle  buzz  !  she  went 
With  all  her  bees  behind  her. 

C.  B.  MOUNT. 
(9th  S.  iii.  129.) 
Think  truly,  and  thy  thoughts 

Shall  the  world's  famine  feed. 
Speak  truly,  and  each  word  of  thine 

Shall  be  a  fruitful  seed. 
Live  truly,  and  thy  life  shall  be 

A  great  and  noble  creed. 

Dr.  Horatius  Bonar,  in  '  Hymns  of  Faith  and  Hope, 
p.  113  (Nisbet,  1867).  G.  H.  J. 

This  is  the  second  and  last  verse  of  some  lines 
written  in  the  Bible  of  the  late  Very  Rev.  Hugl 
McNeile,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ripon.  I  believe  the  last 
four  words  are,  in  the  original,  "  grand  and  noble 
creed."  LONSDALE. 

(9th  S.  iii.  149.) 
The  lines  quoted  as 

Tales  are  delectable 

Although  they  be  nought  but  fable 


ire   a   sad   perversion    of   the    first  two  lines  of 
harbour's  'Bruce'  :— 

Storyss  to  rede  ar  delitabill 

Supposs  that  they  be  nocht  but  fabill. 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 
Grive  what  thou  wilt,  without  thee  we  are  poor  ; 
And  with  thee  rich,  take  what  thou  wilt  away. 
These  lines  are  Cowper's.     They  are  the  last  lines 
>f  '  The  Winter  Morning  Walk','  the  fifth  book  of 
The    Task.'    In  the  first   of   the  two  lines,  for 
'wilt"    read   canst.     I    am    sorry    that    accuracy 
iompels  me  to  make  this  correction,  because  "wilt" 
s  an  improvement  on  the  original,  I  think. 

GUALTERULUS. 


"jjimtllmtom. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

The  "Perverse  Widow":  being  Passages  from  the 
Life  of  Catharina,  Wife  of  William  Boevey,  Esq. 
By  Arthur  W.  Crawley-Boevey.  (Longmans  &  Co.) 
WHETHER  Mrs.  Bovey,  or,  as  she  is  here  called, 
Boevey,  were  indeed  "the  beautiful  perverse  widow  " 
of  the  Spectator,  for  whom  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
cherished  so  unprosperous  a  passion,  remains  doubt- 
ful. The  late  Mr.  Dilke,  one  of  the  best  of  autho- 
rities, and  Mr.  Aitken,  the  editor  of  the  latest  and 
best  edition  of  the  Spectator,  hold  the  matter  un- 
certain. Mr.  Crawley-Boevey  accepts,  as  his  title 
shows,  the  theory  as  true.  If  this  distinction  is 
ienied  her  she  has  others  with  which  her  shade 
may  well  rest  content.  She  was,  as  has  always 
been  held,  and  as  the  portrait  prefixed  to  the  pre- 
sent volume  shows,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
women  of  the  day,  her  beauty  being  of  the  bright 
and  sparkling  type  not  common  among  women  of 
English  descent.  She  was  the  Portia  of  Steele  and 
of  the  'New  Atlantis,'  and  the  "Anglise  nostrae 
Hypatia  Christiana"  of  Dr.  Hickes.  She  was,  more- 
over, rich,  as  well  as  the  possessor  of  all  the  graces 
and  virtues  ;  and  after  the  loss,  when  only  twenty- 
two,  of  her  husband,  whose  ill  temper  and 
debaucheries  caused  her  much  unhappiness,  she 
refused  to  be  inveigled  into  a  second  marriage,  and 
sent  away  disconsolate  the  "curled  darlings  "who 
fell  prostrate  before  her  merits  or  her  ingots.  Con- 
spicuous as  was  her  worth,  and  brilliant  as  was  her 
reputation,  neither  one  nor  the  other  would  justify 
their  commemoration  in  a  volume  so  bulky  and 
important  as  that  before  us.  Mr.  Crawiey-Boeyey 
has,  however,  supplied  a  genealogical  work  dealing 
not  only  with  the  family  of  which  Mrs.  Boevey  was 
the  most  interesting  and  distinguished  member,  but 
with  other  families  (principally,  like  it,  of  Huguenot 
descent)  with  which  its  members  intermarried,  j 
The  Boeveys— we  accept  the  spelling  of  the  book- 
came  over  to  England  at  or  soon  after  the  time  ' 
when  Alva,  on  behalf  of  Philip  of  Spain,  signed  the 
order  for  the  extermination  of  the  Flemings,  con- 
demning to  death  three  millions  of  human  beings 
without  regard  to  age  or  sex.  Courtrai  was  the 
native  place  of  the  Boeveys,  two  of  whom  signed  in 
1566  the  "  accord"  at  Ypres.  In  1567  the  names  of  j 
Mattheus  Boeve,  Charles  Bouve,  and  Joos  Bove  are  j 
found  in  the  registers  of  the  Dutch  Church  inj 
London.  With  the  Bovey  family  the  "Perverse! 
Widow  "—assuming  Mrs.  Boevey  to  be  entitled  to , 
the  appellation— had  a  very  slight  connexion.  She 
was,  nowever,  like  them,  of  Flemish  extraction, 
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h  r  father  John  Riches  being  a  wealthy  merchant, 

0  finally  of  Amsterdam,  and  her  mother  a  daughter 
o-  Sir  Bernard  de  Gomme,  also  of  Dutch  descent, 
\\  10  was  Surveyor  of  the  Ordnance  to  Charles  II. 
S  ee  married  in  1684,  when  only  fifteen  years  old, 
W  illiam  Boevey,  of  Flaxley  Hall,  of  which,  upon 
his  death  in  1691,  she  became  mistress.     She  had 
tic  child  by  him,  her  life  with  him  was  a  prolonged 
m  irtyrdom,  and  after  his  death,  as  has  been  said, 
sl.e  did  not  remarry.     The  large  fortune  she  in- 
hi  rited  from  her  father,  and  that  into  which  she 
came  after  her  husband's  death,   were   spent   in 
charity,  her  friend  and  almoner  being  a  Mrs.  Mary 
Pope,   concerning   whom    a   good    deal   is    heard. 
Anong  other  members  of   the  Boevey  family  of 
w  lorn  we  hear  the  most  interesting  is  James  Bovey, 
waose  life  was  included  by  Aubrey  in  his  '  Lives  of 
Eminent  Men,'  vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  246.    Aubrey  says 
concerning  him  that  "  hee  speakes  the  Lowe  Dutch, 
High  Dutch,  French,  Italian,  Spanish  and  Lingua 
Franco,  and  Latin  besides  his  owne."    To  this  man, 
who  retired  from  business  at  thirty-two,  the  for- 
tunes of  the  family  seem  to  have  been  largely  due. 
He  became,  about  1660,  a  member  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  his  judgment  was  "  taken  in  most  of 
the  great  causes  of  his  time  on  points  concerning 
the  Lawe  -  Merchant,"  which  we    take    to    mean 
merchant-law.    Aubrey  gives  also  a  list  of  thirty- 
two  treatises  which  Bovey  wrote.    All  of  these  he 
had  seen,  many  of  them  he  had  read.    These  works 
remain,  presumably,  in  MS.,  but  their  existence 
can  no  longer  be  traced.     Aubrey's  advice  to  the 
writer  to  bequeath    them  to  the    Royal    Society 
seems  not  to  have  been  taken.    Besides  this  worthy 
and  the  "Perverse  Widow"  none  of  the  people 
dealt  with  have  general  interest.     The  work  is, 
however,  admirably  executed,   and  the  pedigrees 
are  models.    These  cast  a  light  upon  the  Clark, 
Bonn  ell,  Riches,  Butler,  Vanacker,  Courtice,  and 
other  allied    families.     Our  author  has    received 

1  important   aid    from    many  of   our   contributors, 
i  including   Lord  Aldenham,    Mr.   G.   E.   Cokayne, 
,Clareneeux  King  of  Arms,  and  Mr.  Moens,  vice- 
i  president  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London,  and 
'author  of  valuable  works  on  the  Dutch  and  Walloon 
churches.    The  illustrations  include  a  very  spirited 
'and  beautiful  portrait  of  the  "  Perverse  Widow," 
with  others  of  Bishop  Ken,  Bishop  Frampton,  Dr. 
George  Hickes,  &c.,  with  views  of  Flaxley  Abbey  and 
the  widow's  library.     The  entire  correspondence 
ibetween  Mr.  Dilke  and  Mr.  Thomas  Kerslake  on 
ithe  subject  of  the  "  Perverse  Widow,"  which  was 

onducted  in  the  Athenaeum,  is  reprinted  in  an 
appendix.  The  work  is  an  admirable  contribution 
o  genealogy. 

Clive.    By  Sir  Alexander  John  Arbuthnot, 
K.C.S.I.    (Fisher  Unwin.) 
o  the  biographies  of  the   "  Builders  of   Greater 
Britain"  has  now  been  added  a  life  of  Lord  Clive, 
py  Sir  Alexander  Arbuthnot.     Of  lives  of  Clive 
[here  is  no  paucity.    His  adventurous  career  will, 
lowever,  bear  retelling,  and  at  the  present  moment, 
vhen  dreams  of  conquest  are  in  the  air,  a  further 
ecord  of  the  man  whom  all  unite  in  regarding  as 
[he  founder  of  our  Indian  Empire  cannot  be  other 
lhan  acceptable.      By  his  memoir  of   Clive    con 
ributed  to  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography, 
lir  Alexander  showed  his  fitness  to  deal  with  this. 
lis  own  knowledge  of  Indian  subjects  is  exemplary, 
nd  his  judgments  have  an  impartiality  which  those 
f  some  of  his  predecessors  cannot  claim.    While 


indicating  Clive  from  the  accusations  of  baseness 
which  some  later  biographers  have  not  hesitated 
;o  bring,  and  condemning  in  unmeasured  terms 
;he  persecution  by  which  his  later  years  were 
clouded,  Sir  Alexander  does  not  hesitate  to  paint 
lis  turbulence  and  to  condemn  the  fictitious  treaty 
with  Omichand  which  sullies  a  career  generally 
llustrious.  With  Clive's  heroical  courage  and  his 
;enius  for  command  was  combined,  it  must  be  held, 
i  thin  but  assertive  strain  of  madness  which  is 
-esponsible  for  his  sad  fate.  The  passages  in  his 
ife  that  cannot  be  contemplated  with  admiration 
and  pleasure  are  few  indeed,  and  the  record  of  his 
deeds  is  as  stirring  as  that  of  a  D' Artagnan.  Plassey 
is,  of  course,  the  most  stirring  memory  associated 
with  his  name.  It  is  not,  however,  held  to  redound 
to  the  credit  of  British  arms,  seeing  that  the  result 
could  scarcely  have  been  what  it  was  but  for  the 
treachery  of  the  Nawab's  principal  generals.  It  is 
otherwise  with  Arcot,  which  was  the  turning-point 
in  Clive's  career,  and  settled  the  question  of  English 
or  French  ascendency  in  India.  The  book  is  well 
written  throughout  and  is  one  of  the  most  accept- 
able of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs. 

Beverley  Minster.     By    Charles    Hiatt.     (Bell   & 

Sons.) 

SIDE  by  side  with  the  "  Cathedral  Series  "  of  Messrs. 
Bell  &  Sons,  to  which  we  constantly  draw  atten- 
tion, the  same  firm  is  issuing  a  supplemental  series, 
distinguishable  from  the  former  by  nothing  except 
a  slightly  different  shade  of  colour  in  the  cloth 
cover.  Two  volumes  of  this  have  now  appeared— 
'St.  Martin's  Church,  Canterbury,'  to  which  we 
have  already  directed  attention,  and  '  Beverley 
Minster.'  Situated  in  what  until  recently  was 
considered  a  remote  part  of  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  and  on  no  great  popular  route,  Beverley 
was  comparatively  unknown  to  the  general  traveller. 
Knowledge  of  its  beauties  is  now  no  longer  confined 
to  the  few,  and  no  lover  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture will  leave  un visited  this  stately  shrine.  The 
record  of  its  history,  and  the  description  of  its 
beauties,  have  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Hiatt,  to 
whom  is  owing  an  excellent  account  of  Chester 
Cathedral,  contributed  to  the  "  Cathedral  Series." 
His  task  has  been  well  and  lovingly  accomplished, 
and  the  intending  visitor  will  do  well  to  provide 
himself  with  this  trustworthy  and  convenient  guide. 
Little  in  Beverley,  a  bleak  Northern  town,  is  likely 
to  cause  the  traveller  to  linger.  The  noble  sym- 
metrical beauty  of  the  edifice  shows  the  better, 
however,  through  the  meanness  of  surroundings,  a 
meanness  more  conspicuous  even  than  that  of  Ely. 
We  cannot,  obviously,  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
attractions  and  delights  of  an  edifice  unseen  in 
recent  years,  and  must  content  ourselves  with  say- 
ing that  the  illustrations,  obtained  in  some  cases 
with  great  difficulty,  convey  to  the  reader  an 
excellent  idea  of  its  tair  and  stately  proportions. 

The  Choise  of  Valentines.  By  Thomas  Nash.  Edited 

by  John  S.  Farmer.  (Privately  printed.) 
So  far  as  modern  researches  extend,  '  The  Choise 
of  Valentines'  of  Nash  is  now  for  the  first  time 
printed.  It  is  not  included  in  Mr.  Grosart's  reprint 
of  Nash's  works,  a  collection  for  which  the  editor 
has  not  received  all  the  praise  to  which  he  is 
entitled.  In  his  MS.  notes  upon  Langbaine's 
'  English  Dramatic  Poets,'  Oldys  says,  upon  the 
strength  of  an  assertion  of  Gabriel  Harvey,  that 
Tom  Nash  certainly  wrote  and  published  a  pam- 
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phlet  of  the  kind.  Mr.  Farmer  points  out  that 
Oldys  wrote  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
later  than  Nash,  and  doubts  whether  a  book  which, 
if  printed,  must  have  been  well  known,  could  have 
so  entirely  disappeared  that  no  copy  is  known  to 
exist.  Harvey  was,  however,  of  the  same  date  as 
Nash,  and  was,  as  is  well  known,  his  principal 
antagonist.  If  the  passage  can  still  be  advanced  in 
which  Harvey  says  that  the  book  was  published, 
cadit  qufKstio.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  book 
was  entirely  destroyed,  according  to  the  order, 
quoted  by  Cooper  in  the  'Athense  Cant.,'  ii.  306, 
"that  all  Nashes  books  and  Dr.  Harvey s  books 
be  taken,  wheresoever  they  may  be  found,  and  that 
none  of  the  said  books  be  new  printed  hereafter." 
At  any  rate,  the  tract  is  now  issued  in  a  hand- 
some form  and  a  limited  edition,  and  will  doubtless 
find  a  place  upon  the  shelves  of  the  collectors  of 
what  in  booksellers'  catalogues  are  variously  styled, 
or  misstyled,  "curiosa,"  "  erotica,"  "  facetise,  and 
the  like.  '  The  Choise  of  Valentines '  is  a  poem  of 
some  three  to  four  hundred  lines,  concerning  which 
the  editor  confesses  that  it  has  little  either  of 
literary  merit  or  intrinsic  value  to  commend  it. 
Every  tract  belonging  to  Elizabethan  times  is  held 
to  merit  publication,  and  this  work  accordingly 
sees  the  light.  Some  interest  attaches  to  it  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  dedicated  to  Shakspeare's 
Lord  Southampton.  It  is  printed  from  two  manu- 
scripts, both  more  or  less  incomplete,  but  each  in 
parts  supplementary  to  the  other.  These  are 
respectively  in  the  Bodleian  and  the  Inner  Temple 
Library.  The  work  will  probably,  as  the  editor 
claims  for  it,  be  of  some  significance  in  regard  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  life  of  Shakspeare. 

A  Forgotten  Past :  being  Notes  on  the  Families  of 
Tyssen,  Baker,  Hougham,  and  Milles,  of  Five 
Centuries.  By  F.  H.  Suckling.  (Bell  &  Sons.) 
WE  welcome  with  pleasure  this  very  useful  addition 
which  Miss  Suckling  has  made  to  GUI'  genea- 
logical literature.  Her  book  relates  for  the  most 
part,  though  not  by  any  means  solely,  to  what  may 
be  called  modern  times  in  distinction  from  the 
mediseval  period.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
test  her  labours  the  statements  seem  accurate,  and 
we  can  detect  none  of  those  vain  endeavours  after 
making  out  kinships  with  far-away  Plantagenets, 
Crusaders,  and  such  like,  which  disfigure  some 
pedigree-books  with  which  we  have  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  come  in  contact.  Most  of  the  persons 
recorded  in  Miss  Suckling's  pages  have  belonged  to 
the  upper  middle  class,  and  it  is  of  such  that  in- 
formation is  commonly  the  most  scanty.  Such 
persons  do  not  appear  except  by  accident  in  the 
national  records,  and  when  family  papers  fail  the 
explorer  there  are  few  means  by  which  the  line 
can  be  traced.  This  is  especially  the  case  where 
the  surnames  are  common  and  when  many  of  the 
same  stock  were  congregated  in  one  neighbourhood. 
One  of  the  wills  which  are  here  printed,  we  believe 
for  the  first  time,  is  that  of  William  Mylles,  who 
states  that  he  was  "one  of  the  Gentlemen  Usshers 
to  the  right  honourable  Lady  Elizabeth,  one  of  the 
King's  daughters."  It  was  executed  in  1536.  What 
gives  it  an  especial  interest  is  the  fact  that  "the 
Lady  Mary,  the  King's  daughter,"  was  one  of  the 
witnesses.  Sir  John  Baker,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Privy  Council  and  some  time  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  Henry  VIII.,  was  a  scion  of  one  of 
the  families  in  which  Miss  Suckling  takes  interest. 
He  went  by  the  name  of  Bloody  Baker  of  Cran- 


brook,  a  cognomen  probably  inflicted  on  him  by  his 
neighbours  of  the  reforming  party,  and  is  said  to 
have  procured  an  order  for  burning  two  unfortunates 
for  heresy,  which,  however,  was  frustrated  by  the 
death  of  Queen  Mary.  If  our  memory  does  not 
mislead  us,  Sir  John  is  one  of  the  characters  in  the 
late  Mrs.  Bray's  novel  'The  Protestant.'  The 
authoress  gives  some  interesting  details  regarding 
John  Yelloly,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  his  surroundings. 
He  was  a  man  of  considerable  literary  and  scientific 
attainments,  of  whom  it  is  well  to  have  these 
memoranda,  desultory  as  they  are,  for  he  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Geological  Society  and  an 
original  member  of  the  Society  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  Miss  Suckling  should,  however, 
be  more  careful  as  to  giving  exact  references.  We 
do  not  wish  to  be  unduly  severe  on  a  work  which 
has  given  us  much  pleasure,  but  it  is  beyond 
the  limits  of  human  endurance  to  be  told  that  a 
long  paragraph  abounding  in  facts  is  taken  from  a 
"Northumberland  paper."  It  would  surely  have 
been  possible  to  discover  its  name  and  date. 

THE  March  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Ex- 
Libris  Society  is  largely  occupied  with  the  late 
Walter  Hamilton,  a  vice-president  of  the  Society, 
whose  death  has  been  noted  in  our  columns.  A 
good  portrait  is  supplied,  and  an  appreciative 
memoir  by  Mr.  James  Roberts  Brown.  Mr.  W.  Y. 
Fletcher,  F.S.A.,  begins  a  valuable  essay  on  a  sub- 
ject kindred  with  book-plates,  namely,  'English 
Armorial  Stamps  on  Bindings.'  Mr.  Arthur  J. 
Jewers  continues  his  account  of  '  Parker  Book- 
plates.' Illustrations  to  the  earlier  papers  have 
been  designed,  and  will  appear  in  the  next  number. 
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We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices  :— 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub-  I 
lication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  Correspond-  j 
ents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested  to  head  the  j 
second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

J.  F.  H.  B.  ("Lines  on  the  Letter  H").— They 
were  written  by  Miss  Fanshawe.  See  '  N.  &  Q.,' 
7th  S.  ii.  253,  390 ;  iii.  33,  73,  158. 

CORRIGENDUM.—  P.  157,  col.  1,  1.  7,  for  "  dyfian" 
read  dyjiau. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to 
"  The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  "—Advertise- 
ments and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher "- 
at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 


DURHAM  ACCOUNT  ROLLS. 
IN  the  first  volume  of  these  rolls,  recently 
issued  by  the  Surtees  Society,  are  many  words 
which  have  hitherto  bafflea  all  my  attempts 
to  find  satisfactory  explanations  of  them.    I 
have  consulted  the  usual  sources  of  informa- 
tion, viz.,  '  H.E.D.'  (A  to  Hod),  Skeat,  Wright- 
I  Wiilcker,  Halliwell,  Ducange,  the  '  Catholicon 
'  Anglicum,'    and    the   'Promptorium  Parvu- 
lorum,'  as  well  as  many  other    books    and 
I  glossaries.    I  should  be  grateful  for  genuine 
|  information  concerning  any  of  the  words, 
|  but  guesses  are  not  of  much  use  unless  con- 
firmed by  evidence. 

Allerhennes,  p.  121.  — "  Recepta.  Nothing  for 
Renthennes  and  Allerhennes." 
Alni?  7.—"  In  alnis  (or  alvis?)  ad  molencl.,  3s.  6d." 
Anastas,,  36. — Weekly  "liberaciones":  "Domui 
Dei,  2s.;  Anastas. ,  3|rl ;  Cupar  (the  cooper),  3s.  3^d.' 
"  Anastas."  only  occurs  this  once. 

Anise?  140.— "In  uno  lecto  empt.  de  Anise  (?) 
Werke,  26s.  8d."  Qy.  Arras  ? 

Bekettes,  238.—"  Oum  quatuor   lapidibus  pro  le 
bekettes  ad  ostium  ejusdem  ecclesie. 
Bostillyng,    210.  —  "  In   factura    murorum    dicte 

capelie  et  Infirm arie  cum  bostillyng et  dealba- 

cione,  31s.  4d"    Qy.  embattling? 

Buthavant.—l\S,  "Fabricant.  caminum  super  le 
Hautbuthavant " ;  129,  "in  j  dorsorio  pro  le  JBoty- 
yand  infra  aulam";  130,  "cum  j  tapeto  pro  camino 
ignis  pro  le  Boty vaunt";  134,  "in  uno  dorsorio 


empt.  pro  le  Botifant."  It  appears  to  have  been  in 
the  guest  hall. 

Calnyng,  250.— "Pro  le  calnyng  circa  arbores." 

Card.  Occident.,  5. — "In  faccione  card.  Occident, 
per  vices,  14d." 

Clatisura,  274.  — "  In  j  cilicio  pro  altari  cum 
clausur'." 

Clokmyln,  250.— The  name  of  a  water-mill. 

Cordele,  171.— "j  pannus  integer  de  virid.  cordele, 
40s.  8d." 

Courtsyngyls,   232.  —  "  In  emendacione 1  novi 

panell  cum  3  courtsyngyls,  22d."    Qy.  short  girths? 

Cratels,  161. — "Pro  extraccione  straminis,  14c/., 
una  cum  I2d.  pro  le  cratels." 

Crwit,  130. —  "iiij  mappe  crwit."  Qy.  cruet- 
napkins  ? 

Dawdenys,  53.— "In  2  pyks  de  dawdenys  per 
bursar ium,  5s."  The  price  seems  very  high  for  two 
pike. 

Dogdrave,  passim.—  A  comparison  of  many  pas- 
sages leads  rne  to  think  that  these  fish,  purchased  in 
enormous  quantities,  sometimes  of  large  size,  and 
sometimes  dried  in  the  sun,  can  have  been  nothing 
but  cod,  which  are  never  mentioned  by  that  name, 
though  there  are  occasional  entries  of  "  moruc' "  and 
of  "  codlinges  "  or  "  kelings." 

Fiscen'ia,  48.— "  Stipendia T.  Stafford,  3s.  Id.; 

fiscen'ia,  2s.  Qd."  Apparently  connected  with 
fysinus,  g.v.  Fiscina  is  an  eel-basket,  or  some- 
thing used  in  making  cheese. 

Flaniol',  135.— "Cum j    linthiamine  capit.  et 

iij  flaniol'  empt." 

Fokes,  42.— "In  di.  petr.  de  fokesemp.  et  canabo, 
12M."  Qy.flokes,  flocks? 

Foraiwes,  130.— "j  par  de  foraiwes." 

Frethyngs.—4:3,  "In  Draghtrapes  (et)  12  frethyngs 
empt.  pro  Lardar,  2s.  3d.";  60,  "In  2  Draghrapis  et 
3  frethyng',  Wd."  The  'H.E.D.'  gives  the  former 
quotation  under  frithing,  brushwood ;  but  I  do  not 
understand  it  so  in  this  connexion. 

Frethys,  50.— "In  frethys,  Qd.;  in  girthys,  3d." 

Freyn^es  clothes,  102. — "Pro  14  freyn3es  clothez." 
Qy.  fringed  ? 

Fridys,  60.—"  Item  in  fridys,  6d."  Qy.  same  as 
frethys  and  both  brushwood  ? 

Frissones,  165. — "  Pro  vj  f  rissonibus  pro  iiijorfrokis 
ad  iiijor  novic."  Qy.  pieces  of  frieze  ? 

Frystys,  131.—"  Fro  factura  ij  parium  de  Syles  et 
copulacione  9  Rylbys  (or  Ry wis  or  Ribbys  ?  reading 
doubtful)  et  frystys  eadem  domo,  4s." 

Fysinus,  58. — "In  3  garniamentis  pro  sezer  (the 
seether),  fysino,  subulco,  15s.  IQd." 

Ganeyls,  132. — "  Pro  iij  Ganeyls  in  eadem  domo, 
iij*.' 

Gathes.  — 11,  "In  7  Gathes  emp.  pro  eadem 
(coquina),  lid.";  17,  "5  gatis,  I8d.;  2  scopis  pro 
coquina,  Id." 

Gormoivne,  224. — "Pro Ifratrede Gormowne. 

Where  was  it  ? 

Grapays. — 15,  "  Empc.  Lardar.  In  2  petr.  de  Gra- 
pays rem.  post  comp.  ;  42,  "In  grapays  emp.,  IQd." 

Gurnus  or  Gurnum,  100. — "  Pro  cariag.  24  plaustr. 
de  soddez  a  gurno  usque  Westorchard  ad  2d.,  4s." 

Halfetyn,  le,  237,  241  bis,  242.— A  house  so  called, 
but  why  ? 

Hamyrbarell,  69  (under  "Empcio  piscium").— 
"Item  in  2  hamyrbarell  emp.  de  relicta  Joh'is  Nor- 
ham,  36,9." 

Haivkkes,  247.— "Item  ij  hawkkes  pro  sabulo." 
Qy.  implements  for  houking  it  up  at  the  sandpit 

Hoterell,  ffotrell.—226,  "Pro  factura  clausure 
circa  Hotrell";  228,  "6s.  8d.  (rec.)  de  herbagio  cimi- 
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terii  apud  Magdalenis,  et  pro  le  Hoterell  ibidem." 
Apparently  some  field  or  building  for  which  rent 
was  received.  Qy.  little  hut  or  shed  ? 

Kipstring,  147. — "  Pro  ij  par  del  trace,  j  kipstryng 
et  iij  capistris,  2s." 

Maynys,  194. — "Factura  unius  maynys  et  j  bay. 
A  bay  is  often  mentioned  in  the  sense  of  a  division 
in  a  stable. 

Metrede,  125.—"  Nil  pro  Bonesilver  falcac.  prat, 
d'nic.  de  Elvethall,  Wedyng  and  Metrede." 

Metecorn,  73. — "  Joh'i  Walker prole  metekorn 

et  stipend.,  46s.  8d." 

Monial,  44.— "In  soluc.  facta  cantoribus  apud 
Beaurepare  pro  Monial."  It  can  hardly  mean  that 
the  prior  was  entertaining  nuns  and  having  singers 
to  amuse  them. 

Neche,  150.  —  "Item  est  ibidem  (in  granario)  j 
neche." 

Nole,  264. — "  Unus  ciphus  qui  vocatur  nole." 

Pannaria,  5.— "In  ovis  pannariis  ad  opus  pisca- 
toi'um,  I5d." 

Fend,  (or  Peud.),  116.—"  In  pend.  factis  pro  mens. 
in  Refectorio,  I2d." 

Peudes  (or  Pendes),  99.—"  Et  sol.  Joh'i  Androson 
cum  j  famulo  pro  adquisicione  lez  peudes,  2s." 
Adquisicio  generally  means  getting  such  things  as 
peats,  moss,  ling,  &c. 

Pomple,  frequently  mentioned  as  a  kind  of  green 
fodder,  e.g.,  42,  "In  43  travis  straminis  avene  et 
23  travis  de  Pomple  emp.  pro  sustentacione  Bourn, 
11s.  8d." 

Postsett,  238.— "Circa  lucracionem  lapiduni  pro  le 
postsett  orrei  de  Wytton."  Qy.  an  "  outshot,  or  a 
buttress,  placed  at  the  back  ? 

Rakyng,  101  bis. — "  Pro  le  Rakyng  murorum  ;  pro 
le  rakyng  ac  emendacione  lez  gutter."  Qy.  cleaning 
down  or  out  ? 

Rebbours,  178. — "Inunoparide  Rebbours  denovo 
fact,  cum  ligatur.  eorundem,  4s.  6d."  Qy.  robbours, 
rubbers,  but  MS.  seems  certainly  to  have  rebbours. 

Rosettce.—l5,  "In  3  aucis  Rosettis";  16,  "In 
4  aucis  Rosettis."  Qy.  from  a  roaetum,  or  rush- 
ground  ? 

Ros\  9.—"  In  4  ancer  Ros'  19  gall.,  6s.  6d." 

Rotund.,  259. — "  iiij  sawnapes,  iiij  rotund.,  coclear. 
argent." 

Rured.,  49.—"  In  200  allec  rured.  emp.,  221$." 

Rylbys.     See  Frystys. 

Rytibus  or  Rycibus  ?  13. — "  In  ij  Rytibus  rem.  post 
compotum."  Qy.  retibus,  fishing-nets  ? 

Salsistera.—4-l,  "  In  Salsisters  emp.,  vjd.";  62,  "In 
sawsestyrs  emp.,  4s.  lid."  Qy.  sausages? 

Sayll  twyne,  106.— 6  li.  for  I8d. 

Scays  (or  stays?). — In  the  workshop.  "Item  ij 
scays  ? " 

Segis,  118.— "Pro  mattis  segis  empt.  pro  cameris 
aule,  5s.  2d." 

Skelet,  282.— "Pro  uno  rastfo,  et  aliis  necessariis 
pro  le  skelet." 

Solopium,  200.—"  Item  j  aolopium,  pr.  4d."  With 
agricultural  appliances. 

Sper\ — 201,  "Pro  factura  unius  sper' in  aula  in 
fine  capelle,  9d.";  276,  "Le  kyrvyng  j  rerdose  et 
j  speer  ac  aliorum  necessariorum  in  le  chapelhende, 
10s." 

Spreutes,  printed  Sprentes,  14.— "  9  spreutes  de  tur- 


kyling 
ling." 

Sprws,  47.—"  In  24  piscibus  de  sprws  empt.,  2s." 
"  In  40  sprwys  fisc.  emp.,  6s.  8cZ." 


Stanyng,  242.  —  "  Et  pro  le  stanyng  earundem 
(1  par  molarum),  6s." 

Ktendez,  97.— In  slaughterhouse.  "  v  stende3." 
Qy.  stands? 

Term.— 11,  "In 2  capistris, 3  Teris  empt.";  15, 

"In  1  tera  empt.  pro  equis";  34,  "  In  emendacione 
sellarum  del  fysh'ors,  tyr',  et  Wambtowes." 

Turettes,  230. — "  In 2eolers  decoreo  novis  cum 

turettes  emptis,  et  emendacione  cell,  (sellarum)  et 
frenorum,  3s.  6d." 

Tyles,  or  tylds.~$Q,  "2  Tyles  earn,  recent.";  56, 
"In  4  carcas.  2  tyll  bov.  sals.";  57,  "  In  4  carcos.  et  1 
till  bourn  ";  60,  "  In  2  carcass.  3  quart,  et  2  tyld  earn, 
bourn  ";  80  bis,  "  In  4^  2  tyld  carcass,  earn.  bov.  sals, 
de  stauro,  32s.  Sd. ;  in  5  carcass.  1  qr  2  tyld  earn, 
bov.,  37s.  lid" 

Vibrac',  144. —"In  vibrac'  (or  bibrac')  unius 
crateris,  I2d." 

Waynpayn,  appears  frequently  as  the  designation 
of  a  servant,  thus:  71,  "  Cuidam  famulo  coquine 
vocato  Waynpayn";  98,  "  Et  Roberto  Patonson 
Waynpayn.  Can  it  mean  fetch-bread  ? 

Westfal,  135.—"  18  uln.  de  Westfal  lat.  et  12  uln. 
strict,  pro  mappis  et  manutergiis,  9s.  IQ^d." 

J.  T.  F. 

Bp.  Hatfield's  Hall,  Durham. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

'  OTHELLO,'  I.  i.  21  (5th  S.  xi.  383  ;  9th  S.  i.  83, 
283,  422,  483  ;  ii.  203,  402,  524  ;  iii.  64).— Your 
readers  must  be  tired  of  this  interminable 
controversy.  This  is  positively  my  last  con- 
tribution to  the  same.  If  Shakespeare  is 
conscious  of  the  well-meant  defence,  in  the 
belief  that  they  are  his,  of  corrupt  lines  which 
have  crept  into  his  text,  he  may  well  say, 
"Save  me  from  my  friends  !"  In  his  hope- 
less defence  of  a  nonsensical  line  which 
Shakespeare  never  wrote,  C.  C.  B.,  while 
aiming  his  shafts  at  me,  has  unwittingly  hit 
Shakespeare  himself.  "  What  sort  of  an  ear 
had  Shakespeare  ? "  he  asks.  He  goes  on  to 
aver  that  it  never  could  have  tolerated  such 
"  horrible  sibilation  "  as  the  occurrence  of  two 
"  sibilants  together  at  the  end  of  a  verse."  I 
leave  Shakespeare  himself  to  reply  :  "  My  ear 
could  not  have  been  so  fine  as  that  of  my 
good  friend  C.  C.  B.,  since  I  was  frequently 
guilty  of  this  'horrible  sibilation,'  sometimes, 
indeed,  having  not  only  two,  but  even  three 
sibilants  at  the  end  of  a  verse.  For  instance, 
of  two  or  three,  I  refer  C.  C.  B.  to  this  very 
play  of 'Othello ':- 

Sir,  this  gentleman 
Steps  in  to  Cassio  and  entreats  his  pause. 

II.  iii.  229. 
A  sibyl  that  had  number'd  in  the  world 

The  sun  to  course  two  hundred  compasses. 

III.  iv.  71. 
He  says  thou  told'st  him  that  his  wife  was  false. 

V.  ii.  174. 

If  C.  C.  B.  will  turn  to  my  'Henry  V.'  he 
will  find  this  'horrible  sibilation'  intruding 
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twice  into  what  my  readers  are  pleased 
•  o  regard  as  a  very  pathetic  scene: — 

Suffolk  first  died  :  and  York,  all  haggled  over, 
Comes  to  him,  where  in  gore  he  lay  insteeped, 
And  takes  him  by  the  beard  ;  kisses  the  gashes 
That  bloodily  did  yawn  upon  his  face. 

IV.  vi.  11. 

So  did  he  turn,  and  over  Suffolk's  neck 
He  threw  his  wounded  arm  and  kiss'd  his  lips. 

IV.  vi.  24. 

One  instance  more  from  my  'Romeo  and 
Juliet,'  and  I  leave  my  good  friend  with  the 
advice  to  be  swift  to  read  and  slow  to 
criticize : — 

They  may  seize 

On  the  white  wonder  of  dear  Juliets  hand, 
And  steal  immortal  blessings  from  her  lips, 
Who,  even  in  pure  and  vestal  modesty, 
Still  blush  as  thinking  their  own  kisses  sin." 

So  much  for  the  "horrible  sibilation"  in 
"  affairs  wise."  In  his  objection  to  the  "  in- 
version "  I  frankly  acknowledge  that  C.  C.  B. 
has  a  much  stronger  case.  I  should  gladly 
have  avoided  this  inversion  if  I  could.  I 
should  much  rather  have  presented  the 
restored  line  thus  : — 

A  fellow  all  must  damn  wise  in  affairs. 

This  is  a  quite  legitimate  line  with  a  "  pause 
accent  "on  "wise"  (Abbott's  'Sh.  Gr.,'  453). 
Though  from  the  first  it  suggested  itself,  I  did 
not  adopt  it,  because  I  had  long  acted  on  a 
rule  which  I  had  laid  down  to  myself,  in  the 
attempted  emendation  of  manifestly  corrupt 
lines,  to  make  no  change  in  the  received 
text  further  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 
It  is,  however,  quite  possible  that,  along 
with  its  other  mishaps,  this  unfortunate  line 
has  suffered  from  dislocation  ;  and  if  C.  C.  B. 
will  only  part  with  the  "  fair  wife  " — he  has 
already  told  us  (9th  S.  ii.  203)  that  he  is  not 
very  much  attached  to  her— I  shall  part  with 
the  "inversion."  R.  M.  SPENCE,  D.D. 

Manse  of  Arbuthnott,  N.B. 

An  analysis  of  Roderigo's  motives,  followed 
to  its  ultimate  conclusions,  would  carry  us 
too  far,  but  I  will  endeavour  to  indicate,  in 
reply  to  DE.  SPENCE,  why  I  do  not  believe 
Roderigo  would  have  been  affected  as 
supposed  by  this  hint  on  the  part  of  lago, 
although  it  is  perhaps  idle  to  attempt  any 
forecast  of  the  actions  of  one  who  had  so 
little  will  of  his  own  or  judgment  to  know 
when  he  was  being  duped. 

Since  Roderigo  had  lost  Desdemona 
through  her  marriage  to  the  Moor,  his  only 
hope  was  that  she  would  prove  unfaithful  to 
him  —  when  or  with  whom  it  mattered  not 
to  Roderigo,  so  he  could  ultimately  profit 
thereby.  He  could  not  rest  content  with  the 
fact  that  she  was  not  for  him  honourably, 


but  readily  took  up  a  vicious  suggestion, 
which  lago  fully  instilled  into  his  mind 
in  speeches  I.  iii.  339-368  and  371-380.  In 
II.  i.  220,  et  seq.,  we  find  lago  actually 
making  a  positive  assertion  of  Desdemona's 
love  for  Cassio  as  something  for  the  hopes  of 
Roderigo  to  build  upon,  as  also  IV.  ii.  172 
to  end  of  scene,  where  Roderigo  shows 
willingness  to  accept  Desdemona  on  any 
terms,  and  without  any  nice  distinctions  as 
to  whether  he  alone  should  be  the  favoured 
one.  As  above  stated,  we  are  perhaps  wrong 
in  taking  Roderigo  seriously  at  all.  lago  in 
his  tirade  against  Cassio  uttered  his  mind 
freely,  with  doubtless  little  regard  for  the 
momentary  effect  on  his  poor  dupe,  whom  he 
well  knew,  as  the  event  proved,  he  could 
bend  to  his  purpose  as  occasion  might 
require. 

The  evident  suggestiveness  of  the  line, 
together  with  its  utter  irrelevancy,  so  far  as 
bearing  on  any  supposed  marital  relations  of 
Cassio,  first  impelled  me  to  look  for  another 
meaning.  Grant  White  rejected  the  theory 
of  any  allusion  to  Bianca,  and  she  is  the 
only  woman  named,  either  in  jest  or  earnest, 
as  a  possible  wife  of  Cassio.  As  a  fling  at 
one  already  in  possession  of  this  not  unmixed 
blessing,  it  would  be  meaningless  as  coming 
from  lago.  I  cannot  but  believe  that  we 
have  in  this  line  the  forenote — the  evil 
thought,  which  is  to  ripen  into  a  definite 
plot,  wherein  the  attractive  lieutenant  is  to 
be  made  to  appear  the  plausible  object  of  a 
fair  wife's  illicit  love,  involving  the  final 
destruction  of  them  both.  E.  M.  DEY. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

'  MACBETH,'  I.  ii.  14.— 

And  Fortune,  on  his  damned  quarry  smiling, 
Show'd  like  a  rebel's  whore. 

Here  there  is  surely  no  need  to  substitute 
"  quarrel "  for  "  quarry  "  in  the  original,  as  is 
commonly  done,  if  we  compare  the  following 
passage  from  *  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream ' 
(II.  ii.  150) :— 

And  you  sat  smiling  at  his  cruel  prey. 
It  is   merely   an  instance    of  the  word  de- 
noting the    result  or    object    of   an    action 
coming  to  be  used  for  the  action  itself.    So 
we    have    "prey"    again    used  similarly  in 
'  Macbeth  '  (III.  ii.  53)  :— 
Whiles  night's  black  agents  to  their  preys  do  rouse. 

Probably      the     nearest     equivalent     to 


'  quarry  "  is  "  carnage. 


ALFRED  E.  THISELTON. 


THE  LANCASHIRE  WITCHES  OF  THE  SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY.— In  Barnes's  'History  of 
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Lancashire'  a  long  account  is  given  of  the 
trial  (in  1612)  and  subsequent  execution  of  a 
batch  of  old  women  for  the  crime  of  witch- 
craft. The  facts  are  woven  into  Harrison 
Ainsvvorth's  well-known  novel  of  '  The  Lanca- 
shire Witches.'  Amongst  the  various  alleged 
methods  of  bewitching  and  causing  the  deaths 
of  certain  individuals  was  the  manufacture  of 
clay  models  of  human  beings  stuck  full  of 
pins.  Alice  Nutter  was  one  of  the  witches  so 
convicted  and  executed.  The  house  in  which 
she  is  said  to  have  lived  is  about  one  mile 
from  Sabden,  near  Clitheroe.  Workmen  have 
lately  been  altering  a  chimney-stack  in  this 
building.  To  their  amazement,  one  day  a  clay 
figure  stuck  full  of  pins  (supposed  to  be  that 
of  Abbot  Paslew  of  Whalley)  suddenly  de- 
scended upon  them.  The  men  unfortunately, 
either  in  panic  or  otherwise,  smashed  it  up.' 
HENRY  TAYLOR. 
Birklands,  Southport. 

"FEY."  (See  ante,  p.  160.)— In  the  review 
at  the  above  reference  of  'The  Records  of 
the  Burgery  of  Sheffield  '  occurs  the  following 
sentence  :  "We  meet  more  than  once  with 
'feying,'  that  is,  cleansing  a  pool :  a  word 
intelligible  enough  in  Yorkshire  or  Lincoln- 
shire, but  perhaps  not  known  in  the  Southern 
or  Midland  counties."  I  must  take  exception 
to  the  last  part  of  this  sentence,  as  the  word 
is  common  enough  here.  If  a  man  has  to 
clean  out  a  drain  or  cesspool  he  invariably 
refers  to  his  work  as  "  feying."  In  her  '  Dic- 
tionary of  Northamptonshire  Words  and 
Phrases '  Miss  Baker  gives  :  "  Fay,  fey,  fie,  or 
fow,  to  cleanse  a  pond  or  ditch,  or  any  re- 
ceptacle for  mud  or  filth,  as  a  cesspool."  She 
adds,  amongst  other  information :  "The  latter 
orthography,  which  appears  to  be  the  most 
ancient,  is  the  least  general,  and  is,  I  believe, 
confined  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  county." 
JOHN  T.  PAGE. 
West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

CHAUCER  AND  HORACE.— Amongst  the  sug- 
gestions made  as  to  the  mysterious  "  Lollius  " 
cited  by  Chaucer  among  his  authorities  is  one 
that  the  name  comes  from  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  lines  : — 

Trojani  belli  scriptorem,  maxime  Lolli, 
Dam  tu  declamas  Romse,  Prseneste  relegi. 
Prof.  Lounsbury  gives  some  strong  reasons 
for  doubting   Chaucer's  acquaintance    with 
Horace.    It  may.  therefore,  be  worth  while  to 
point  out  that  this  very  passage  is  quoted  by 
John  of  Salisbury.     The  lines  occur  in  the 
'  Polycraticus '  (lib.  vii.  cap.  ix.).      Of  this 
book  Prof.  Lounsbury  observes  : — 

"  It  was  a  work  widely  read  and  much  admired  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  Chaucer  was  certainly  acquainted  ! 


with  it,  though  any  direct  indebtedness  on  his  part 
does  not  extend  apparently  beyond  the  opening 
chapters  of  its  first  book."—'  Studies  in  Chaucer/ 

I  do  not  desire  to  discuss  this  particular 
Lollius  theory,  but  only  to  show  that  it  is 
possible  Chaucer  may  have  read  this  epistle 
of  Horace,  even  though  he  had  110  acquaint- 
ance with  any  other  of  his  poems. 

WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 

Moss  Side,  Manchester. 

SHAKSPEARE  AND  RABELAIS. — In  the  intro- 
duction to  his  edition  of  Urquhart  and 
Motteux's  translation  of  the  '  Works  of 
Francois  Rabelais'  Mr.  Alfred  Wallis  says 
that  it  is  certain  that  Shakespeare  was  cog- 
nizant of  the  name  and  attributes  of  the 
famous  giant  Gargantua,  but  that  whether 
he  got  his  knowledge  direct  or  from  hearsay 
"cannot  now  be  determined."  Perhaps  the 
following  citations  may  be  thought  to  go  far 
to  determine  the  question  : — 

"Presently  they  appointed  him  a  great  sophister- 
doctor,  called  Master  Tubal  Holophemes,  who 
taught  him  his  A  B  C  so  well  that  he  could  say 
it  by  heart  backwards."  —  '  Gargantua,'  Book  I. 
±ap.  xiv. 

"The  Philosophical  Cream  of  Encyclopedic 
Questions :  by  Pantagruel :  which  were  Sorboni- 
cojicabilitudimssels,  debated  in  the  Schools  of  the 
Decree  near  St.  Denys  de  la  Chartre  at  Paris."— 
Vol.  v.  p.  230. 

"  I  marvel  thy  master  hath  not  eaten  thee  for  a 
ivord:  for  thou  art  not  so  long  by  the  head  as 
honor  ificabilitudinitatibus."— '  Love's  Labour  Lost,' 
A.ct  V.  sc.  i. 

"  Yes,  yes,  he  teaches  boys  the  horn-book.— What 
s  A  B  spelt  backward  with  the  horn  on  his  head  ? " 
— Ib. 

The  schoolmaster  in  '  Love's  Labour  Lost,'  as 
in  '  Gargantua,'  is  Holofernes.  C.  J.  I. 

THE  TITLE  OF  MARQUESS.— For  many  years 
Charles  Watson  Wentworth,  the  second  Mar- 
quess of  Rockingham,  the  celebrated  states- 
man and  patron  of  Edmund  Burke,  was  the 
only  nobleman  bearing  the  title  of  Marquess 
in  the  peerage  of  England.  He  died  s.p.  in 
1782,  and  until  1784,  when  the  Earl  of  Shel- 
Durne  was  created  Marquess  of  Lansdowne 
there  was  no  one  of  that  grade  in  the  English 
peerage.  There  are  now  twenty-two  bearing 
:he  title,  the  premier  Marquess  being  Win- 
chester, a  title  created  originally  in  1551. 
[t  is  curious  to  note  that  the  marquessate 
of  Winchester  was  merged  in  the  dukedom 
of  Bolton  for  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
Charles  Ppwlett,  who  was  then  sixth  mar- 
quess, having  been  created  Duke  of  Bolton  in 
1689.  This  dukedom  became  extinct  on  the 
death  of  Harry  Powlett,  sixth  duke,  in  1794, 
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a  id  after  a  considerable  time  the  marquessate 
o  Winchester  passed  to  George  Paulet,  Esq., 
o  Amport,  whose  descendants  still  enjoy  the 
ti  tie.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  the  name 
is  spelt  Powlett  as  well  as  Paulet,  but  in 
b  >th  cases  is  pronounced  as  Paulet ;  and  the 
tl  ree  swords  in  pile,  emblematic  of  St.  Paul, 
ai  e  borne  by  both  families.  The  large  estates 
ir  Wensleydale,  North  Yorkshire,  and  Hack- 
wood  Park,  Hants,  are  now  the  property  of 
Lord  Bolton,  whose  patronymic  was  Orde — a 
peerage  created  in  1797.  John  Powlett,  fifth 
Marquess  of  Winchester,  who  died  in  1674, 
was  so  conspicuous  for  his  zeal  in  the  royal 
cause  and  his  gallant  defence  of  Basing 
House,  that  he  was  called  the  Great  Loyalist, 
and  the  motto  "Aymez  loyaulte"  is  used  by 
both  the  Winchester  and  Bolton  families  to 
this  day.  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

DICKENS  IN  WELSH.  —  No  work  of  Charles 

Dickens  appears  to  have  been  issued  in  a 

separate  form  in  Welsh.    There  is  no  entry 

under  his  name  in  the  excellent  catalogue  of 

the  Welsh  books'in'  the  Cardiff  Free.Library 

recently  compiled  by  Mr.  John  Ballinger  and 

Mr.  James  Ifano  Jones.    It  may  therefore  be 

worth  noting  that  Dickens's  beautiful  story 

I  of  'A  Child's  Dream  of  a  Star'  has  been 

I  turned    into    Welsh  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Davies. 

1 'Breuddwyd   Plentyn  am  y  Seren'  will  be 

j  found  in  'Ceinion  Llenyddiaeth  Gymraeg,'dan 

olygiad  y  Parch.  Owen  Jones  (London,  1875, 

vol.  i.  p.  189).  WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 

Moss  Side,  Manchester. 

RED  CROSS  SOCIETY. — Some  inquiry  having 
i  been  made  as  to  M.  Henri  Dun  ant  (not 
:  Durrant),  the  following  notice  of  his  present 
position  may  afford  the  required  informa- 
tion. The  extract  is  from  the  Christian  (No. 
1518,  p.  10)  of  2  March  :— 

"  It  is  painful  to  learn  that  Henri  Durrant,  the 
founder  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  sits  in  a  small 
room  in  a  little  two-storied  hospital  in  Heiden, 
I  Switzerland,  almost,  if  not  quite,  forgotten  by  the 
I  world  he  did  his  best  to  serve.  Once  wealthy,  he 
Ispent  all  his  money  on  the  great  humanitarian 
i  works  in  which  he  was  interested.  A  few  remember 
Mm,  e.g.,  the  Czarina  has  given  him  a  yearly 
pension ;  nevertheless  he  is  weighed  down  by  a 
[heavy  debt,  and  now  and  then  has  been  in  dire 
straits.  Some  assistance  may  come  to  him  from 
Sweden  from  the  Nobel  prize,  given  to  the  person 
who  has  done  the  most  to  promote  peace ;  in  any 
sase,  he  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  languish  in  want 
and  distress." 

M.  Dunant  is  also  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  International  Universal  Alliance  in 
the  Standard  of  Israel,  vol.  i.  No.  2,  p.  64, 
August,  1875,  and  vol.  ii.  No.  8,  pp.  52-56, 
February,  1876.  D  J 


CURIOUS  CHRISTIAN  NAME.— The  subjoined 
cutting'^from  the  Rock  is,  I  -venture  to  think, 
quite  deserving  of  being  enshrined  in  the 
pages  of  j'  N.  &  Q.' : — 

"J..  A.  B.  sends  to  the  Canterbury  Diocesan 
Gazette  an  interesting  and  authentic  record  of  the 
use  of  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  a  Christian  name.  The 
entries  are  in  the  registers  of  Boughton-under-Blean. 
Actsapostle,  son  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Pegden, 
from  Dunkirk,  was  baptized  August  2,  1795,  and  the 
burial  of  this  Actsapostle  Pegden,  aged  seventy 
years,  took  place  November  14,  1865.  The  name 
seems  to  have  been  abbreviated  to  Actsy,  for  the 
vicar  of  Boughton  has  heard  a  parishioner  speak 
of  her  uncle  Actsy  Pegden.  Again,  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  son  of  Richard  and  Phoebe  Kennett,  was 
baptized  at  Boughton  Church,  April  21,  1833." 

J.  B.  McGovERN. 

St.  Stephen's  Rectory,  C.-on-M.,  Manchester. 

EARTHQUAKE  IN  1750. — Ai  the  foot  of  p.  10 
vol.  iii.  of  the  parish  registers  here  occurs 
the  following  entry  : — 

"  On  Sunday  Sep*  30th,  1750,  between  ye  Hours  of 
twelve  &  one  in  y°  Day-time,  there  was  a  violent 
Shock  of  an  Earth-quake;  This,  &  neighbouring 
Parishes  were  much  affected  wth  it ;  It  reached  ye 
greatest  Part  of  Northtonss',  Leicesterss',  &c." 

Further  references  to  this  earthquake,  local 
or  otherwise,  will  be  appreciated  by 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 
West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. — It  is  far  from 
my  wish  to  lure  correspondents  into  a  dis- 
cussion on  a  subject  which  has  already  been 
mooted  in  some  of  the  daily  journals.  Dear 
old  'N.  &  Q.'  has  other  fish  to  fry,  and  its 
space  is  far  too  valuable  for  a  discussion  of 
that  nature.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  curious 
to  note  that  in  1786  some  members  of  the 
King's  household  grew  angry  and  facetious 
in  the  presence  of  Miss  Burney,  who  thus 
records  the  incident  (vide  'Diary  and 
Letters  of  Madame  D'Arblay,'  iii.  192-3,  pub- 
lished by  Henry  Colburn,  1842) : — 

"  One  evening  poor  Madame  la  Fite  brought 
forth  much  entertainment.  Suddenly,  in  her 
broken  English,  she  said  that  she  had  been  having 
a  great  dispute  whether  Mrs.  Delany  was  born  in 
this  century  or  the  last.  Colonel  Goldsworthy, 
surprised  out  of  his  glumness,  called  out,  '  In  the 
last  century,  ma'am  !  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 
Would  you  make  the  good  old  lady  out  to  be  two 
hundred  years  old?' 

"  Madame  la  Fite  explained  herself  so  extremely 
ill,  that  not  a  creature  was  brought  over  to  her 
opinion,  though  it  was  afterwards  proved  that  she 
was  right,  and  that  the  year  1700,  in  which  Mrs. 
Delany  was  born,  belonged  to  the  last  century. 
Mr.  Fisher  and  Mr.  Blomberg  both  said  that  the 
year  1700  must  be  the  first  of  the  present  century. 
Madame  la  Fite  declared  she  had  made  it  clearly 
belong  to  the  last,  and  that  Mr.  Turbulent  was  as 
well  convinced  of  it  as  herself. 
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"  '  1700  belong  to  1600  !'  cried  the  Colonel  indig- 
nantly—'why  then  I  suppose  Friday  belongs  tc 
Thursday,  and  Wednesday  to  Tuesday  !  Bless  us 
here's  such  a  set  of  new  doctrines,  a  man  won't 
know  soon  whether  he 's  alive  now  or  was  alive  the 
last  age ! ' 

"  Madame  la  Fite  now  attempted  a  fuller  explana- 
tion, but  was  so  confused  in  her  terms,  and  so  much 
at  a  loss  for  words,  that,  though  perfectly  right,  the 
Colonel  looked  at  her  as  if  he  thought  her  half  mad. 

"'0  dear,  yes,  ma'am  !  yes,'  cried  he,  bowing  with 
mock  submission,  '1  dare  say  it's  all  very  right! 
only  it's  a  little  new— that's  all  1—1700  makes  1600  ! 
O,  vastly  right !  A  little  like  Mr.  Rust ! ' 

' '  No,  sir  :  give  me  leave  only  just  to  say—' 

" '  0,  no,  ma'am  ! '  cried  he,  turning  away  in 
haste,  '  I  don't  understand  anything  of  these  mat- 
ters !  they  're  too  deep  for  me  !  I  know  nothing 
about  them.' 

"  '  Mais,  monsieur— Sir— if  you  will  give  me  leave 
— Si  monsieur  veut  bien  me  permettre — ' 

" '  0,  no,  ma'am,  don't  trouble  yourself  !  I  am  not 
worth  the  pains  ;  I  am  quite  in  the  dark  in  these 
things.  I  was  franking  a  parcel  of  letters  yesterday, 
and  I  thought  I  franked  them  all  for  this  year  ;  but 
I  suppose  now  I  franked  them  all  in  the  last 
century  ! ' " 

RICHARD  EDGCUMBE. 

Hotel  Minerva,  Florence. 

A  PROVENCAL  MIRACLE-PLAY. — A  miracle- 
play  of  a  striking  character,  which  originated 
at  Aix  (capital  of  the  ancient  "  Provence  ")  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  still  observed 
there  up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
may  deserve  to  be  briefly  recorded.  It  had 
the  popular  name  of  'The  Devils'  Play,'  or  in 
Proven9al  '  Lou  Juec  deis  Diable's '  ('  Le  Jeu 
des  Diables '),  and  was  represented  by  a  boy 
with  naked  arms  and  legs,  embodying  a  little 
soul,  who  held  a  cross  of  about  five  feet  high 
in  his  hand.  When  commencing  the  play,  he 
fixed  the  cross  upon  the  ground,  and  took 
hold  of  it  with  the  left  hand.  There  was  an 
angel,  clad  in  white,  and  adorned  with  an 
aureola,  or  crown  of  glory,  on  his  head,  with 
wings  and  a  large  cushion  on  his  back,  and  an 
iron  plate  above  it.  Three  devils  pursued 
the  little  soul ;  a  fourth  devil  appeared  to  be 
furious  against  the  angel,  who  held  likewise 
the  cross  with  the  left  hand,  and  received  from 
this  devil  several  hard  blows  on  his  back,  on 
the  iron  plate.  These  blows  caused  the  angel, 
together  with  the  little  soul,  standing 
opposite  each  other,  with  the  cross  held  fast 
between  them,  to  jump  up  repeatedly.  At 
the  third  stroke  the  play  was  finished,  and  the 
angel  jumped  up  once  more,  to  express  his 
satisfaction  that  he  had  prevented  the  devils 
from  carrying  off  this  soul. 

This  play,  as  well  as  some  others,  which 
were  especially  performed  on  the  occasion  of 
the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi  or  "  Fete-Dieu," 
and  served  as  a  kind  of  intermezzo  to  enter- 
tain the  people,  is  fully  described  and 


illustrated  by  Gaspar  Grdgoire  in  his 
'  Explication  des  Ceremonies  de  la  Fete-Dieu 
d'Aix  en  Provence  '  (printed  at  Aix  in  1777). 

H.  KREBS. 

A  LONG  TENURE  OF  OFFICE.— The  following 
instance  of  an  office  having  been  held  for  an 
exceptionally  long  period,  copied  from  the 
Herts  and  Essex  Observer  of  4  February, 
deserves  record  in  the  columns  of  'N.  &Q.':— 

"  Alderman  J.  G.  Emson,  J.P.,  of  Saffron  Walden, 


borough  of  Saffron  Walden.  He  was  elected  in  1849 
under  the  old  system,  when  the  corporation  was 
composed  of  all  aldermen,  and  he  has  had  an 
unbroken  term  of  office." 


Romford. 


THOS.  BIRD. 


"  STEADING."— When  Burns  became  tenant 
of  Ellisland  farm  the  dwelling-house  was 
uninhabitable,  and  the  poet  had  to  content 
himself  for  a  time  with  what  accommodation 
he  could  find.  Bonnie  Jean  had  to  be  absent 
till  a  satisfactory  place  of  abode  was  provided ; 
and  inspired  by  reflection  on  her  distant 
charms  her  youthful  husband  produced  his 
exquisite  and  touching  '  Of  a'  the  airts  the 
wind  can  blaw'  and  'Oh,  were  I  on  Parnassus' 
Hill.'  Referring  to  this  episode  in  his  mono- 
graph on  Burns,  p.  115  ("Great  Writers" 
series,  Walter  Scott),  Prof.  Blackie  writes 
thus : — 

"  He  passed  muster  before  the  Board  of  Excise  in 
the  spring  of  the  year,  and  on  13  June  we  find  him 
at  work  on  the  banks  of  the  Nith.  The  old  farm- 
house, or  steading,  as  we  call  it  in  Scotland,  being 
in  disrepair,  the  poet  was  obliged  to  lodge  himself 
as  he  best  could  in  an  extempore  way  till  the  new 
house  should  be  ready." 

Now,  the  steading  is  just  the  part  of  the 
farm-buildings  that  is  not  the  dwelling-house. 
In  the  old  arrangement,  no  doubt,  the 
farmer's  residence  was  flanked  (in  small 
farms,  at  any  rate)  by  the  other  buildings, 
and  so  might  be  considered  a  part  of  the 
whole  ;  but  even  under  such  conditions  it  was 
the  house  as  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the 
premises.  Sitting  at  his  fireside,  the  farmer— 
whose  colt  might  look  in  from  his  ben-end 
upon  his  kitchen  over  a  fence  of  slabs,  while 
his  pigs  grunted  in  his  closet— could  still  talk, 
without  fear  of  misinterpretation,  of  what 
was  "  oot  aboot  the  steadin'."  Stable,  barn, 
byre,  &c.,  are  all  included  in  that  compre- 
hensive term,  but  not  the  dwelling-house. 
On  large  farms  no  confusion  is  possible,  and 
it  is  this  that  makes  it  important  to  draw 
attention  to  Prof.  Blackie's  statement. 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 

DANTE'S  WIFE. — This  involves  a  pet  theory 
which  I  have  occasionally  tried  to  exploit 
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writ  lout  success.  I  may  premise  that  Dante's 
jar  ?er  consists  of  three  epochs  :  his  early  life, 
x)ii  Lmemorated  by  the  superbly  beautiful 'Vita 
!^u  >va ' ;  a  period  of  political  turmoil  and,  it 
'&  ,i  aid,  of  licentious  gallantry,  which  may  be 
:lis<  ;redited  ;  and,  thirdly,  his  life  of  exile, 
milting  in  the  'Divine  Comedy 'as  a  vent 
:or  his  spleen.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
)ur  hero  perambulates  the  infernal  regions 
mcler  the  escort  of  Virgil,  who  abandons  him 
vhon,  on  entering  Purgatory,  he  is  reunited 
x>  his  beloved  Beatrice,  the  heroine  of  the 
Vita  Nuova.'  She,  however,  meets  him  with 
•epellent  language  of  a  very  remarkable 
;haracter,  sternly  reminding  him  of  her  many 
;laims  on  his  regard,  alike  mental,  moral,  and 
Dersonal,  the  last  dilated  upon  in  the  most 
uscious  terms,  involving  a  reproach  for 
laving  abandoned  her. 

The  world  knows  nothing  of  this  alleged 
leglect,  and  Dante's  moral  character  has 
iuffered  in  consequence  ;  but  if  we  can  per- 
;uade  ourselves  that  it  was  only  his  marriage 
vhich  produced  this  tirade,  we  may  acquit 
lira  of  moral  impropriety,  although  we 
nust  conclude  that  he  himself  really  regretted 
his  very  natural  step,  seeing  that  Beatrice 
vas  already  dead,  and  previously  a  wife  and 
nother ;  still  we  may  admire  the  unattain- 
,ble,  and  we  do  hear  of  bachelors  who  wed  an 
arly  love  as  a  mature  widow.  So  Dante 
jvas  inconstant.  It  all  turns  on  the  word 
rpargoletta,"  a  double  diminutive,  which  I 
'onsider  as  a  sneer  at  the  name  Gemma, 
iiorne  by  his  wife,  a  Donati.  Gemma  is  the 
jatin  for  a  young  bud,  a  button,  or  burgeon  ; 
b  Dante's  wife  was  a  paltry  gaud,  a  some- 
hing  very  insignificant  beside  Beatrice. 
)ante  had  to  put  a  face  upon  it ;  he  had  to 
(onceal  his  sneer  at  his  wife  ;  and  it  must 
e  admitted  that,  taken  literally  for  "  pargo- 
^tta  "  as  a  mere  bambino,  it  is  impossible  that 
le  mature  poet  could  ever  have  made  love  to 
mere  baby.  The  acceptance  of  this  theory 
ould  clear  away  a  maze  of  unsatisfactory 
peculation.  A.  HALL. 

13,  Paternoster  Row,  E.G. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  infor- 
ation  on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
•  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
i  order  that  the  answers  may  be  addressed  to 
lem  direct. 

LADY  GARASCAR'S  CHAPEL.— I  have  been 
i  communication  with  the  officials  of  the 
ritish  Museum  as  to  the  identity  of  this 
lapel,  but  they  cannot  trace  it,  ancl  suggest 
aat  I  might  address  you  on  the  subject. 


The  chapel  flourished  about  the  middle  of 
last  century,  and  is  known  as  Lady  Garascar's 
(or  Gassacar's).  It  contains  registers  which 
I  am  anxious  to  examine  for  genealogical 
purposes,  and  perhaps  you  may  be  able  to 
locate  them  through  the  medium  of  your 
valuable  paper.  HORATIUS  STUART. 

134,  George  Street,  Edinburgh 

"BEEN  TO." — Is  there  authority  for  the 
use  of  such  expressions  as  "  I  have  been  to 
London,"  "  He  has  been  to  college,"  &c.  1  Is 
this  use  of  "  been  to  "  local,  and  can  any  in- 
stance of  it  be  cited  from  any  standard  work, 
ancient  or  modern'?  Obviously  it  is  im- 
possible to  "  be  to  "  a  place. 

W.  GURNEY  BENHAM. 

["Was "for  "went"  is  similar.  "I  was  yester- 
day to  wait  upon  Sir  Herbert  Croft"  (Howell's 
'Letters').  The  'H.E.D.'  gives  no  quotation  for 
modern  use  except  colloquialisms  such  as  "  Have 
you  been  to  the  Crystal  Palace  ?"  The  only  quota- 
tion we  can  give  you  is 

Pussy-cat,  pussy-cat,  where  have  you  been  ? 

I've  been  (up)  to  London  to  look  at  the  queen. 
Halliwell's  '  Nursery  Rhymes,'  p.  101  (F.  Warne  & 
Co.).] 

AUTHOR  WANTED. — "  Lena  ;  or,  the  Silent 
Woman.  By  the  Author  of  '  Beyminstre.' 
Chapman  &  Hall."  No  date,  but  published 
between  1848  and  1853.  M.  N.  G. 

GOODHALL,  YORKS. — Where  can  I  find  an 
account  of  this  manor,  which  was  formerly 
owned  by,  and  named  after,  the  Goethals 
family  of  Flanders  ?  I  have  looked  through 
some  of  the  best  topographical  works  on 
Yorkshire,  but  can  find  no  mention  of  it. 
Probably  the  manor  has  ceased  to  exist,  for 
if  it  still  existed,  and  had  another  name,  there 
would  be  a  trace  somewhere  of  its  former 
title  and  when  it  changed  owner  and  name. 
Any  information,  or  clue  that  is  workable, 
will  be  very  welcome,  and  may  be  sent  to  me 
direct.  JOHN  A.  RANDOLPH. 

2,  Halsey  Street,  Cadogan  Square,  S.W. 

"MOTILED":     "MOTLET":     "  MULLETT."— In 

a  grant  of  28  June,  1199,  to  St.  Stephen's 
Church,  Launceston,  certain  land  is  free  of 
all  service  "except  15d,  which  it  ought  to 
render  to  Ridlacton,  according  to  a  certain 
custom  called  motiled"  In  a  return  to  In- 
quisition into  possessions  of  the  Black  Prince 
at  Launceston  (5  May,  1338),  we  find  that  he 
was  entitled  to  "a  certain  custom  called  mot- 
let,  due  at  the  Castle  Gate  from  the  Hundred 
of  Kirrier,  32s. ;  and  of  the  motlet  of  Hilton, 
10s.,"  and  so  on.  In  the  rent  roll  of  Sir 
John  Arundell  of  1659  the  total  of  "  rentes, 
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capons,  and  dayes  "  is  given,  and  the  entry 
proceeds,  "  whereof  there  is  payd  out  unto 
the  Castle  of  Lanceston  for  the  mullett  money 
due  of  Kennall,  13s.  6d."  See,  too,  Oliver, 
'  Monasticon  Dio.  Exon.,'  p.  24.  What  was  this 
motiled,  motlet,  or  mullett  ?  Has  it  any  con- 
nexion with  mullett  =  a  spur,  the  money  being 
a  contribution  towards  the  providing  of  the 
castle  garrison,  or  a  payment  in  lieu  of  an 
acknowledgment  in  shape  of  gilded  spurs  ? 

YGREC. 

DR.  DALE'S  ANCESTRY. — Can  no  local  anti- 
quary supply  the  missing  link  connecting  the 
great  Congregational  minister  of 'Birmingham 
with  Dr.  Samuel  Dale,  of  Rocking,  friend  of 
John  Ray,  the  naturalist,  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  practising  as  physician  at  Booking 
from  1730,  and  verify  or  refute  the  family 
tradition  that  the  Dales  of  Booking  were 
descended  from  Flemish  silk-worker  refugees  1 

T.  WILSON. 

Harpenden. 

[See  '  Dale,  Samuel,'  in  '  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.'] 

GROUCUTT. — Can  you  tell  me  where  to  trace 
back  this  family  name  of  Groucutt  1 

J.  P.  ROBERTS. 

LE  BOUTEILLIER  :  BUTLER.— Did  the  Butlers 
descend  from  the  Norman  house  of  Le  Bou- 
teillier?  Haimon  Le  Bouteillier  (de  Albini) 
was  Count  of  Sussex.  He  acted  as  cup- 
bearer to  his  relative  the  great  Earl  of 
Chester  (Hugh  Lupus).  The  arms  of  this 
family  were  Azure,  seven  chevrons  or,  a  stag 
argent,  possibly  referring  to  Le  Grosveneur, 
viz.,  the  great  hunter.  Crest,  a  hand  holding 
a  sprig  of  oak,  crimson  and  white  sleeve. 
This  latter  may  refer  to  the  D'Albinis. 

T.  W.  CAREY. 

MALKETON,  ALIAS  MALTON,  GAMES.— What 
is  the  origin  of  this  name  ?  It  is  the  name  of 
a  farm  standing  on  some  rising  ground  close 
to  the  bank  of  the  Cam  in  the  parish  of 
Orwell.  There  were  formerly  a  small  village 
and  a  church  here.  The  village  was  de- 
populated by  enclosures  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  and  when  the  farm  was  given 
to  Christ's  College  by  Margaret,  Countess  of 
Richmond,  she  obtained  licence  to  appropriate 
to  this  body  the  revenues  of  the  rectory.  Only 
a  portion  of  one  side  of  the  church  is  now 
above  ground.  Malketon  is  not  mentioned  in 
Domesday  Book.  The  first  mention  I  have 
met  with  is  in  1222,  when  a  Nicholas  le  Vava- 
sour was  in  possession.  It  was  held  of  the 
honour  of  Richmond.  The  church  is  first 
heard  of  in  1254.  The  form  Mai  ton  appears 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  W.  M.  PALMER. 

Meldreth. 


DEFINITION  OF  A  PREFACE.  —  In  whal 
book  occurs  a  passage  somewhat  to  th<i 
following  effect :  "  A  preface,  according  t< 
Tobias  Smollett(?),  is  something  which,  thougll 
usually  put  at  the  beginning  of  a  book,  ough 
really  to  be  at  the  end  "  ?  There  is  a  passagi, 
in  the  preface  to  '  Waverley '  expressing  i 
somewhat  similar  idea,  but  that  is  not  th<l 
one  to  which  I  refer.  H.  HAES.  I 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETIES. — Can  any  reader  tel 
me  of  a  year-book  or  other  publication  whicl 
contains  a  list  of  the  historical  and  genea 
logical  societies  throughout  the  English 
speaking  world  ?  Twenty  years  ago  such  E 
book,  I  believe,  was  published  in  America  i 
but  of  late  I  have  found  none. 

W.  REED  LEWIS. 

Bedford. 

"Kiss  THE  ROD."— -In  'The  Two  Gentlemer 
of  Verona,'  I.  ii.  58,  59,  Shakespeare  says  : — 

A  testy  babe  will  scratch  the  nurse, 
And  presently  all  humbled  kiss  the  rod. 

Is  there  here  allusion  to  any  custom  in  school*! 
or  other  places  where  culprits  were  whipped  '< 
JAMES  D.  BUTLER.    | 
Madison,  Wis. 

EARLY  ENGLISH  POEM. — I  have  a  fragmenl 
of  a  poem  in  eight-line  stanzas,  printed 
black-letter  quarto,  the  last  line  of 
stanza  reading 
Loke  in  thy  myrrour  and  deme  none  other  wyght 
Can  any  one  tell  me  its  author  and  title  ? 

C.S. 

CARLOW.—  In  old  Irish— for  example,  in 
'Annals  of  Loch  Ce'— this  name  is  writt 
Cetharlach,  whence  the   old  English   for 
Catherlagh,    Catherlogh.      These    and    tl 
modern  English  abbreviated  form  existed 
centuries  side  by  side.     Carlaghe  appears 
early  as  1399.    Catherlogh  is  still  the  spellii 
on  Butler's  map  of  1789.    Can  any 
tell  me  of  an  earlier  date  for  the  short,  or 
a  later  date  for  the  longer  name  in  Englif 
What  is  the  modern  Irish  form  1 

JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

DATE  OF  WEDDING. — I  am  very  anxious 
find  the  date  of  Mistress  Jane  Lane's  weddi 
to  Sir  Clement  Fisher  of  Partington  Hill. 

E.  A.  S. 

JOHNSON'S  HOUSE  AT  FROGNAL.— An  art 
in  the  Standard  of  6  March,  alluding  to 
threatened  destruction  of  the  house  in  whi< 
Dr.  Johnson  lodged  with  his  wife  at  Frogm 
near  Hampstead,  led  me  to  look  at  what  w* 
said  on  the  subject  in  Walford's '  Old  and  Ne\ 
London.'  It  is  there  stated  (vol.  v.  p. 
that  "the  house  has  been  rebuilt,  or  at 
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events  remodelled,  since  that  date."  Can  any 
of  your  readers  say  positively  whether  that 
be  so?  On  the  same  page  of  that  volume 
(in  the  preceding  column)  I  was  surprised  to 
read,  "and  here  Bos  well  tells  us  that  he 
wrote  his  'Town, 'and  busied  himself  during 
a  summer  with  his  essay  on  the  'Vanity  of 
Human  Kiches.'"  Must  we  take  two  such 
slips  in  one  sentence  as  a  proof  that  John- 
son's poems  are  but  little  read  in  the  present 
day?  But  Boswell  (it  need  hardly  be  said) 
gives  the  titles  correctly,  as  incleed  does 
almost  every  biography  of  Johnson.  The 
poem  'London'  appeared  in  1738,  'The 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes'  in  1749;  the  latter 
only,  I  believe,  was  written  at  Mrs.  Johnson's 
lodgings  at  Frognal.  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

"  STICKIT  "  OR  "  STICKIN  MINISTER."— It  is 
noted  among  certain  curiosities  of  transla- 
tion in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  1st  S.  xi.  240,  that  in  the 
original  French  translation  of  '  Guy  Manner- 
ing,' Dominie  Sampson  is  called  "un  ministre 
assassin,"  a  literal  rendering  of  the  "stickin 
minister."  But  Mr.  S.  R.  Crockett's  well- 
known  story  is  called  'The  Stickit  Minister.' 
Is  either  form  right  ?  DUNHEVED. 

GRAY'S  '  ELEGY.'— Could  you  or  any  of  your 
readers  enlighten  me  as  to  the  following? 
In  the  third  line  of  the  epitaph  which 
occurs  at  the  end  of  Gray's  '  Elegy '  are  the 
words : — 

Fair  science  frown'd  not  on  his  humble  birth. 
The  question  arises,  In  what  respect  would 
the  frown  of  science  have  been  an  advantage 
to  him?  W.  WALKER,  Col. 

Pulteney  House,  Bath. 

"A  HARD  "SIEGE."— It  is  a  common  thing 
in  the  United  States  to  apply  this  term  to  a 
long  continuance  of  sickness  or  trouble.  A 
current  newspaper  furnishes  an  example  : — 

"At  the  home  of  R.  C.  there  has  been  sickness 
for  some  time.  The  entire  family  were  down.  It 
has  been  a  pretty  hard  siege  for  them." 

Can  the  phrase  be  traced  to  an  English  or 
Scottish  origin  ?      RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 
Portland,  Oregon. 

'LUCY'S  FLITTING.' — I  have  a  note  from 
R.  Borland's  '  Yarrow  :  its  Poets  and  Poetry,' 
1890,  to  the  effect  that  the  last  verse  of  this 
song  by  Sir  Walter  Scott's  friend  Willie 
Laidlaw  is  by  James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shep- 
herci.  Is  this  correct?  It  is  not  so  stated  in 
Miss  M.  C.  Aitken's' Scottish  Song,'" Golden 
Treasury  Series,"  1874  ;  nor  in  'The  Songs  of 
Scotland  Chronologically  Arranged,'  Paisley, 
1893  (an  excellent  collection) ;  nor  does  Lock- 


hart  say  this  in  his  mention  of  '  Lucy's  Flit- 
ting '  in  his  '  Life  of  Scott '  (ed.  1869,  vol.  v. 
p.  211,  foot-note).  The  verse  in  question 
begins — 

The  lamb  likes  the  gowan  wi'  dew  when  it's  drookit. 

Miss  Aitken  justly  calls  'Lucy's  Flitting' 

"this    sweet    little    song";    and    Lockhart 

speaks  with  much  praise  of  its  simple  pathos. 

Where  was    the   song  first    published?     It 

appears   to  have  been  written  long  before 

Scott's  death.    Laidlaw  survived  his  loved 

and  honoured  friend  more  than  twelve  years. 

JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

LEAVES'  MARKED  BY  VAPOURS  OF  TARTARUS. 
—Will  some  one  be  good  enough  to  explain 
the  classical  allusion,  as  I  suppose  it  to  be,  in 
the  following  quotation  from  'Wild  Eng- 
land'?- 

"  The  giant  poplars  which  fringe  the  pools  have 
leaves  as  dark  as  those  on  which  the  vapours  of 
invaded  Tartarus  left  their  mark  for  ever.'r 

M.  C.  L. 

New  York. 

NORTHUMBERLAND  HOUSE  MS.— Mr.  R.  M. 
Bucke,  in  his  paper  on  'Shakespeare  De- 
throned,' refers  to  "the  famous  Northum- 
berland House  MS.  that  belonged  to  Bacon, 
and  could  never  have  been  seen  by  Shake- 
speare." Can  any  reader  kindly  tell  me  where 
I  can  see  any  account  of  that  famous  MS.  ? 
THEODORE  TYRONE. 

EDWARD  TAYLOR,  PROFESSOR  OF  Music  IN 
GRESHAM  COLLEGE. — I  have  in  my  possession 
a  proof  mezzotint  of  above  from  a  painting 
by  R.  S.  Tait  engraved  by  H.  E.  Dawe.  Will 
any  reader  kindly  inform  me  whether  this 
refers  to  Gresham  College,  Basinghall  Street, 
E.G.,  and  whether  the  original  picture  is 
there?  I  shall  be  glad  of  any  particulars 
respecting  Edward  Taylor  that  might  be  of 
interest.  I  believe  he  was  born  in  1784  and 
died  in  1863.  H.  W.  SOTHERN. 

Whitton  Road,  Twickenham. 

[Consult  'Diet.  Nat.  Biog.'] 

"SOONER  OR  LATER." — Why  is  this  mode 
of  expression  in  general  use,  instead  of  "  soon 
or  late,"  which  has  its  equivalent  in  the 
French  tot  ou  tard  ?  WM.  UNDERBILL. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED. — 
Thou  art  not  with  me  when  I  tread 

The  forest  path  at  eve, 
When  the  full  branches  overhead 

Their  fragrant  garlands  weave. 

There  is  not  a  charm  upon  earth  like  the  feeling 
That  thrills  thro'  the  soul  at  the  sweet  voice  of 
home.  W.  SMITH,  Col. 

Man  was  made  to  wait  on  woman. 

B.  C.  C. 
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THE  'GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE.' 

(9th  S.  iii.  144.) 

WHILE  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  may  lay 
claim  to  being  eighty-six  years  older  than 
Blackwood's,  it  is  correct  to  call  jBlackwood's 
the  "parent  and  model  of  the  modern 
magazine."  All  honour  to  the  founders  of 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  for  we  owe  to 
them  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  stores 
of  information  on  the  current  events  of  the 
day  they  have  handed  down  to  us,  and 
made  easily  accessible  by  indexes.  When 
established  in  1731,  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
was  a  "Traders'  Monthly  Intelligencer," 
giving  a  summary  of  events  and  extracts 
from  the  various  newspapers.  The  intro- 
duction states  : — 

"  Our  present  undertaking  is  in  the  first  place 
to  give  Monthly  a  view  of  all  the  pieces  of 
Wit,  Humour,  or  Intelligence,  daily  offered  to  the 
Publick  in  the  newspapers  (which  of  late  are  so 
multiply'd  as  to  render  it  impossible  unless  a  man 
make  it  his  business  to  consult  them  all),  and  in 
the  next  place  we  shall  join  therewith  some  other 
matters  of  Use  or  Amusement  that  will  be  com- 
municated to  us." 

This  "Monthly  Intelligencer"  furnishes  a 
vivid  picture  of  "  the  good  old  times,"  as  the 
following  extracts  indicate.  In  the  first 
number,  published  January,  1731,  we  have 
a  New  Year's  greeting  to  Sir  Robert  Wai- 
pole — 

Guardian  of  Britannia's  Glory, 
Life  and  Soul  of  Europe's  Peace. 

There  is  an  account  of  their  majesties  re- 
ceiving the  compliments  of  the  nobility  at 
the  New  Year,  and  among  them  Lord  Carteret, 
who  was  graciously  welcomed.  "  The  Ode  for 
the  day  composed  by  Colly  Gibber,  Esq.,  Poet 
Laureat,*  was  performed  ;  the  Musick  by  Mr. 
Eccles."  In  this  ode  "grateful  Britons  "are 
called  to  "  bless  the  year  "  : — 

Your  plenty  to  the  skies  you  owe, 
Peace  is  your  monarch's  care ; 
Thus  bounteous  Jove  and  George  below 
Divided  empire  share. 

The  6th  of  January  being  Twelfth  Day,  "  at 
Night  their  Majesties  play'd  at  Hazard,  for 
the  Benefit  of  the  Groomporter ;  and  'twas 
said  the  King  won  600  Guineas,  the  Queen 
360,  Princess  Amelia  20,  Princess  Carolina  10, 

*  The  biography  of  Colley  Gibber  in  the  '  Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography '  states  that  Gibber 
attributed  his  being  appointed  Laureate  to  his  Whig 
principles.  The  appointment  is  dated  December 
3rd,  1730,  Eusden  having  died  on  the  27th  of  the 
previous  September. 


the  Earl  of  Portmore  and  Duke  of  Grafton 
several  thousands." 

The  same  night  a  notorious  gaming-house 
behind  Gray's  Inn  Walks  was  searched  by 
the  High  Constable  of  the  Holborn  division 
with  several  of  his  constables,  but  the  game- 
sters, having  previous  notice,  had  all  fled. 

We  have  also  an  account  of  a  duel  fought 
on  the  25th  of  January  in  the  new  walk  in 
the  upper  park  at  St.  James's,  between  Lord 
Hervey  and  the  Right  Hon.  Wm.  Pulteney 
Esq. 

On  the  27th  of  February  two  publishers 
were  taken  into  custody  for  publishing  a 
libel  entitled  '  The  Divine  Catastrophe  of  the 
Royal  Family  of  the  Stuarts.' 

On  the  next  day  the  new  church  at  Blooms- 
bury  was  consecrated  by  the  name  of  St. 
George,  as  was  also  the  bury  ing-ground  in 
the  Fields  adjoining. 

On  March  8th  Charlforth  and  Cox,  two 
solicitors  convicted  of  forgery,  stood  in  the 
pillory  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  on  the 
same  day  five  malefactors  were  executed  at 
Tyburn. 

On  April  26th  the  death  of  "Mr.  Daniel  de 
Foe,  Sen.,  eminent  for  his  many  Writings,"  is 
recorded ;  and  among  the  appointments  on 
the  29th  of  the  same  month  is  that  of  William 
Cowper,  Esq.,  to  be  clerk  to  the  Commission 
of  Bankruptcy. 

On  the  7th  of  May  the  royal  assent  is 
given  to  a  number  of  Acts,  including  one  for 
raising  1,200,000^.  by  annuities  and  a  lottery, 
and  another  directing  that  all  proceedings  in 
courts  of  justice  in  England,  and  in  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  shall  be  in  English, 
and  shall  be  written  in  such  a  legible  hand 
as  Acts  of  Parliament  are  engrossed  in,  not 
court  hand. 

On  August  18th  Erlw.  Mitchel  was  executed 
at  Nottingham  for  forgery,  made  felony  by 
a  late  Act  of  Parliament. 

On  Sunday,  September  5th,  a  man  of  sixty 
years  of  age  stood  in  a  white  sheet  at  the 
cathedral  church  at  Norwich  as  a  penance. 

In  the  September  number  it  is  also  stated  : 

"From  Mosco  'tis  advised,  that  Ewdokia  Foedor- 
owna  Lassuckin  [sic],  first  Wife  to  Peter  the  Great, 
died  in  a  Monastery  near  that  City,  Aug.  2  last. 
She  was  separated  from  his  Czarish  Majesty,  and 
confin'd  in  a  Prison  for  several  Years  ;  during  which 
Imprisonment,  she  lost  her  only  son  the  Czarowitz. 
When  her  Grandson  Peter  II.  ascended  the  Throne 
she  was  taken  out  of  Prison,  and  a  little  after  had 
the  Grief  to  see  her  Granddaughter,  the  Princess 
Natalia,  depart  this  Life;  who  was  soon  followed 
by  her  Grandson  Peter  II." 

O  n  September  3rd  it  is  reported  from  Moscow 
that  "  ambassadors  are  on  the  Road  from  the 
Emperor  of  China  to  demand  the  Czarina's 
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Assistance  against  the  Great  Cham  of  the 
Tartars,  who  with  60,000  Men  beats  the 
Chinese  in  every  Engagement,  tho'  their 
Irmy  consists  of  no  less  than  400,000  Men." 

On  October  18th  his  Majesty  settled  6,000/. 
j)er  annum  on  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  for 
i  he  support  of  his  equipage,  &c. 

On  December  3rd  Mr.  Richard  Franklin 
^as  tried  at  the  King's  Bench  Bar,  West- 
minster, before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Raymond,  for  printing  and  publishing  the 
Craftsman  of  the  2nd  of  January,  wherein 
was  the  Hague  letter.  After  a  hearing  of 
about  seven  hours  the  jury  found  him  guilty. 
In  December  it  is  also  recorded  that  the 
Princess  of  Monaco,  daughter  of  the  Prince 
Antonio  Grimaldi,  lately  deceased,  set  out 
from  Paris,  together  with  her  spouse,  jointly 
to  take  possession  of  that  Principality  :  but 
on  pretence  of  going  before  to  prepare  things 
for  his  reception,  she  got  herself  recognized 
as  the  onlv  rightful  sovereign. 

Mr.  Andrew  Chatto,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Chatto  &  Windus,  the  present  publishers  of 
the  magazine,  informs  me  that,  on  reference 
to  his  office  set,  he  finds  that  the  second  title 
was  "Traders'  Monthly  Intelligencer."    The 
number  for  September,  1731,  first  bears  the 
woodcut  view  of  St.  John's  Gate,  and  in  this 
month    the  word  "  Traders' "  was    omitted. 
In  later  editions  of  the  first  number  the  word 
"  Traders' "  was  omitted,  and  the  woodblock 
of  St.  John's  Gate  was  inserted.    The  title 
was  again  altered  in  vol.  vi.,  1736,  to  that  of 
the    Gentleman's    Magazine    and    Historical 
\  Chronicle,  and  so  continued  until  1834,  when 
i  vol.  i.  of  a  "new  series,"  called   the  Gentle- 
i  man's    Magazine,   without  further    sub-title, 
I  was  published,  although  it  still  retained  its 
i  characteristics  of  being  a  "  Chronicle."  When 
i  Messrs.  Bradbury  &  Evans  became  the  pub- 
lishers a  second   title  was    added,   that    of 
"Historical    Review."     In    June,    1868,    the 
I  character  of  the  magazine  was  changed,  when 
it  became  more  like  the  modern  magazine. 
JOHN  C.  FRANCIS. 


EARLY  ITALIAN  (9th  S.  iii.  7).— From  1333 

till  the  end  of  the  quattrocento,  or  fourteenth 

century,  one    counts    510    known    MSS.    of 

Dante's  divine  poem.    No  earlier  MS.  has 

)een   discovered.    The    three    most    critical 

printed  editions,  based  upon  the  earliest  and 

nost   genuine    MSS.,    are    those    of    Witte, 

ratioelli,  and  Scartazzini.     The  critical  text 

f  the  '  Oxford  Dante,'  which  we  owe  to  Dr. 

toore,  follows  chiefly  these  three  predecessors, 

Hit  offers  also  various  emendations  obtained 

y  the  collation  of  the  principal  MSS.     One 

f  the  most  recent  Italian  editions  is  that  of 


Passerini  (small  12mo.,  Firenze,  1898,  published 
by  Sansoni  at  the  moderate  price  of  about 
two  lire),  which  contains  a  commentary  on 
the  opposite  side  of  every  page. 

For  a  book  of  Italian  extracts  correspond- 
ing to  Morris  and  Skeat's  'Specimens  of 
Early  English,' consult  Monad's  'Crestomazia 
Italiana  dei  Primi  Secoli,'  the  first  and 
second  fascicoli  of  which  have  appeared 
since  1889  (at  Citta  di  Castello,  Lapi  editore). 
The  approximate  date  of  the  *  Cantico  di 
S.  Francesco  d'Assisi'  (or  poetical  paraphrase 
of  Psalm  cxlviii.),  as  quoted  by  M.  Sabatier's 
'  Speculum  Perfections,'  is  c.  1224  (s.  Monaci, 
I.e.,  p.  29).  H.  KREBS. 

Oxford. 

A  reasonably  cheap  edition  of  '  La  Diyina 
Commedia,'  "  per  cura  di  Eugenic  Camerini," 
may  be  procured,  price  one  lira,  from  E.  Zon- 
zongo  [?J,  14,ViaPasquirolo,  Milan.  Another, 
price  two  lire,  "col  Comento  di  Raffaele 
Andredi ,"  is  published  by  G.  Barbera,  of 
Florence.  W.  J.  G. 

ROUNDS  OR  RUNGS  (9th  S.  ii.  386,  430,  492, 
530;  iii.  75,  116,  158).— That  PROF.  SKEAT  is 
right  in  regarding  "rung"  as  the  correct 
form  and  "  round  "  as  a  corruption  or  substi- 
tution, which  is  amply  proved  on  philological 
grounds,  may  be  seen  if  we  consider  the  pri- 
mitive form  of  ladder,  the  form  depicted  in 
early  illuminations,  which  is  still  in  use  in  the 
country.  In  this  the  rungs  are  flat  strips  of 
wood  nailed  on  the  upper  side  of  the  uprights 
of  the  ladder.  There  is  nothing  round  about 
them  or  the  ladder.  To  me  "rung"  seems 
much  less  "vulgar"  than  the  incorrect 
"round,"  the  outcome  of  "elegant"  ignor- 
ance of  the  English  language. 

W.  H.  STEVENSON. 

The  late  Prof.  E.  A.  Freeman  has  said  that 
"  the  polite  and  literary  speech  of  England 
is  the  speech,  if  not  exclusively  of  North- 
amptonshire, at  least  of  a  region  of  which 
Northamptonshire  is  part."  I  cite  this  as 
my  reason  for  stating  that  I  have  never 
once  heard  in  this  locality  the  word  "  rung  " 
applied  to  a  ladder.  The  "  rounds "  of  a 
ladder  are  always  spoken  of  as  such  both  by 
the  educated  and  labouring  classes.  I  am 
glad  that  J.  S.  M.  T.  has  instanced  George 
Eliot  as  an  authority.  She  invariably  re- 
produces with  great  exactitude  the  local 
speech  of  Warwickshire,  which  in  nearly 
every  respect  coincides  with  that  of  this 
county.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

In  his  first  note  on  this  subject  J.  S.  M.  T. 
complained  that  nowadays  nineteen  novelists 
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out  of  twenty  used  what  he  called  "the  in- 
elegant term  rungs."  He  nowasks  for  "present- 
day  authority  "  in  order  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, "  Which  word  —  round  or  rung  —  is  a 
writer  or  speaker  to  use,  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
being  considered  either  ignorant  or  vulgar  ? " 
Apparently  J.  S.  M.  T.  does  not  think  that 
novelists  know  how  to  write  decent  English. 
Putting  this  class  aside,  therefore,  let  me 
adduce  the  case  of  a  writer  who,  so  far  from 
being  ignorant  or  vulgar,  was  in  some  measure 
representative  of  the  highest  culture  of  the 
day — the  late  John  Addington  Symonds.  At 
p.  347  of  his  book  '  Our  Life  in  the  Swiss 
Highlands,'  published  in  1892,  he  writes  : — 

"Successive  flights  of  ladders,  each  ending  in  a 
giddy  platform  hung  across  the  gloom,  climb  to  the 
height  of  some  hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  and  all  their 
rungs  were  crusted  with  frozen  snow." 

A  few  pages  further  on  (p.  354)  he  again  uses 
the  objectionable  word.  Nevertheless,  the 
example  of  Bryce  and  Symonds  may,  per- 
haps, brace  up  the  spirits  of  the  unfortunate 
novelist  in  his  efforts  to  secure  a  polite 
vocabulary. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  PROF.  SKEAT'S 
reasons  for  declining  to  pursue  further  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  kind,  but  perhaps  with  hi 
usual  kindness  he  will  answer  the  following 
question.  In  a  foot-note  on  p.  116  he  says 
that  round  is  merely  borrowed  from  the 
French.  I  think  that  Echelon  is  the  usual 
French  term  for  the  rung  of  a  ladder.  As 
Shakespeare  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
writer  of  any  eminence  who  used  the  word 
round,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  ronde  was 
habitually  used  by  the  French  in  that  sense 
about  the  year  1600,  and  if  there  are  reasons 
for  thinking  that  Shakespeare  borrowed  il 
from  them.  If  I  had  Littre  or  any  gooc 
dictionary  at  my  elbow,  I  should  not  ask 
this  question.  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

45,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

TAKING  THE  PLEDGE  ILLEGAL  (9th  S.  iii.  148) 
— The  would-be  startling  paragraph  refers 
probably,  to  the  "old  law"  of  the  Act 
39  Geo.  ill.  c.  79,  52  Geo.  III.  c.  104,  and  57 
Geo.  III.  c.  19,  and  may  indicate  a  case— rea 
or  imaginary  —  covereu  by  their  provisions 
See  also  Stephen's  'Commentaries,'  vol.  iv 
bk.  vi.  c.  6.  The  Christian  World  may  meai 
the  "  Spenceans,"  mentioned  in  the  last-namec 
statute  (see  Stephen's  *  Criminal  Law,'  p.  52). 

M.A. 


Hastings. 


EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL, 


OLIVER  GOLDSMITH'S  'EARTH  AND  ANI 
MATED  NATURE  '  (9th  S.  iii.  69).— 

"In  instances  of  the  most  violent  passion,  th 
under  jaw  has  often  an  involuntary  quiverin 


otion  ;  and  often  also  a  state  of  languor  produces 
nother,  which  is  that  of  yawning.  Every  one 
nows  how  very  sympathetic  this  kind  of  languid 
otion  is ;  and  that  for  one  person  to  yawn  is 
ufficient  to  set  all  the  rest  of  the  company  a-yawn- 
ig.  A  ridiculous  instance  of  this  was  commonly 
ractised  upon  the  famous  McLaurin,  one  of  the 
rofessors  at  Edinburgh.  He  was  very  subject  to 
ave  his  jaw  dislocated  ;  so  that  when  he  opened 
is  mouth  wider  than  ordinary,  or  when  he  yawned, 
e  could  not  shut  it  again.  In  the  midst  of  his 
arangues,  therefore,  if  any  of  his  pupils  began  to 
e  tired  of  his  lecture,  he  had  only  to  gape  or  yawn, 
nd  the  professor  instantly  caught  the  sympathetic 
flection ;  so  that  he  thus  continued  to  stand 
peechless,  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  till  his 
ervant  from  the  next  room  was  called  in  to  set  his 
aw  again." — Goldsmith's  '  Earth  and  Animated 
Mature,'  vol.  i.  p.  170  (Blackie  £  Son,  1870). 

Curiously  enough,  while  the  text  remains 
unaltered,   the  following    foot-note    is    sub- 
oined  : — 

"Since  the  publication  of  this  work  the  editor 
tas  been  credibly  informed  that  the  professor  had 
lot  the  defect  here  mentioned.— Note  by  Gold- 
mith." 

K.  M.  SPENCE,  D.D. 
Manse  of  Arbuthnott,  N.B. 

The  joke  or  blunder  about  Maclaurin's  fits 
of  yawning  is  told  in  Boswell's  'Life  of 
lohnson,'  under  3  April,  1776.  M.  N.  G. 

See  Boswell's  'Johnson,'  vi.  130,  ed.  1876; 
and  Forster's  '  Goldsmith,'  ii.  205,  ed.  1878. 
EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 
Hastings. 

"FRETISH  "  (9th  S.  iii.  165).— I  am  unable  to 
accept  MR.  MAYHEW'S  correction  of  my  ety- 
mology of  this  verb.  The  alleged  mediaeval 
Latin  frigutire,  to  shiver  with  cold,  seems  to 
be  a  mere  "  ghost- word."  There  is  a  classical 
Latin  word  of  identical  form  meaning  "  to 
twitter,  chatter,  stammer."  Mediaeval  lexi- 
cographers, meeting  with  this  word  in  some 
text,  and  not  knowing  its  meaning,  have 
provided  it  with  a  conjectural  interpretation 
based  on  a  false  etymology.  Hence  frigutire 
appears  in  Du  Cange,  though  it  has  no  more 
right  to  be  there  than  any  other  of  the  many 
classical  words  that  were  misunderstood  by 
glossarists. 

Even  if  frigutire  had  really  existed  in  the 
alleged  sense,  MR.  MAYHEW'S  conjecture  woul ' 
still  be  extremely  hazardous,  as  it  posti 
lates  the  existence  of  a  French  word  which 
is  not  only  unrecorded,  but  unsupported  by 
the  evidence  of  a  formal  equivalent  in  any 
Eomanic  language.  My  own  conjecture  in- 
volves a  much  less  violent  assumption,  viz., 
that  *fredish,  the  regular  anglicized  form  of 
the  known  Old  French  freidiss-,  was  mispro- 
nounced as  fretish,  or  that  the  d  of  the  Ok 
French  word  was  heard  by  Englishmen  as  a  t. 
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Such  misapprehensions  of  the  sound  of  foreign 
words  are  common  enough. 

HENRY  BRADLEY. 

Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 

PRISON  REFORM  (9th  S.  iii.  129).— It  may 
safely  perhaps  be  stated  that  the  first  public 
attempt  to  advocate  a  prison  reform  was  the 
devotion  to  the  cause  which  took  John 
Howard  into  the  prisons  at  home  and  abroad 
in  the  humane  wish  to  bring  about  a  reform 
in  the  treatment  of  prisoners.  The  earliest 
publication  which  Lowndes  mentions  is  : 
'The  State  of  the  Prisons  in  England  and 
Wales  :  with  Preliminary  Observations,  and 
an  Account  of  some  Foreign  Prisons,'  1777. 
ED.  MARSHALL. 

DUKE  OP  ALBANY  (9th  S.  iii.  125). — There  is 
some  difficulty  in  accepting  MR.  W.  GRAHAM 
EASTON'S  assertions  as  to  the  representation 
of  the  dukedom  of  Albany.  Well -known 
genealogists  deny  that  any  of  Sir  Walter 
Buchanan's  known  issue  were  by  his  marriage 
with  Lady  Isabel  Stuart,  amongst  others  the 
late  Lyon  Mr.  George  Burnet.  Lady  Isabel's 
parents'  ante -nuptial  contract  is  dated 
.7  Feb.,  1391/2,  and  her  supposed  second  son, 
Maurice  Buchanan,  is  described  as  a  Master 
of  Arts  in  1427.  Though  these  dates  do  not 
necessarily  preclude  the  possibility  of  the 
fact  of  the  three  sons  Patrick,  Maurice,  and 
Thomas  being  the  sons  of  the  marriage  in 
question,  the  two  dates  are  sufficiently  near 
to  excite  suspicion.  There  is  still  left  the 
almost  insuperable  difficulty  that  none  of 
these  Buchanans  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  connexion  with  the  partition  of  the 
Lennox  earldom.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable 
that  any  attainder  of  Duke  Murdoch  and  his 
issue  would  have  obliterated  the  mention  of 
such  rightful  heirs,  had  they  existed.  As 
an  eminent  writer  has  said,  the  Buchanans 
would  probably  have  been  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  make  the  weight  of  their  position 
felt  in  the  matter.  Assuming,  however,  that 
they  were  the  children  of  Lady  Isabel,  it  is 
surely  necessary  to  extinguish  all  the  de- 
scendants of  daughters  of  the  later  Buchanans 
of  that  ilk,  after  the  Spital  family  branched 
off,  before  it  can  be  asserted  that  Mr. 
Buchanan  Hamilton  is  the  heir  of  line  of 
Albany  and  Menteith.  Has  MR.  GRAHAM 
EASTON  succeeded  in  doing  this?  Has  he 
ever  considered  from  his  point  of  view 
the  possibility  that  the  sequence  in  which 
Auchmar  gives  the  names  of  Sir  Walter's 
issue  is  incorrect?  Patrick,  the  eldest,  may 
have  been  born  as  late  as  1425.  If  the 
'  Chronicle  of  Fortingall '  is  correct  in  giving 
the  date  of  his  son  Walter's  death  as  1526, 


it  is  improbable  that  the  latter  was  born 
before  1445,  as  he  was  married  before  26  Nov., 
1463.  The  son  whom  Auchmar  places  third 
(Thomas)  was  living  in  1496,  and  may  have 
been  born  as  late  as  1432,  as  his  eldest  son 
Robert  married  about  1472,  and  died  about 
1518.  Had  either  of  these  two  been  born 
mach  earlier  than  these  suggested  dates,  it 
would  make  them  both  marry  rather  later  in 
life  than  the  custom  of  the  period  rendered 
usual.  On  the  other  hand,  unless  Patrick 
had  been  born  at  least  as  early  as  1410,  he 
could  scarcely  have  had  a  younger  brother 
an  M.A.  in  1427. 

JOHN  PARKES  BUCHANAN. 
Union  Club,  S.W. 

"  PARLEY'S  PENNY  LIBRARY  "  (9th  S.  iii.  145). 
—This  serial  terminated  on  the  completion  of 
the  ninth  volume,  when  the  publishers  issued 
an  address  stating  that  the  work 
"constitutes  a  whole  course  of  education,  as  well 
as  a  complete  embodiment  of  all  that  is  most 
valuable  in  Literature,  Art,  Science,  and  Natural 
History ;  amongst  which  will  be  found  Analytical 
Reproductions  of  a  number  of  costly  works,  which 
would  at  least  involve  an  outlay  of  One  Hundred 
Guineas  to  procure,  but  which  have  been  presented 
to  our  readers  in  Nine  closely  printed  and  beauti- 
fully embellished  volumes,  divested  of  all  the  book- 
maker's verbiage,  and  thereby  calculated  to  save 
time  as  well  as  money,  for  the  astonishing  low 
charge  of  One  Shilling  per  volume.  A  Library  for 
Nine  Shillings!!!" 

They  also  announced  "an  improved  con- 
tinuation" of  the  publication  in  question, 
entitled  "  Parley's  Illuminated  Library." 

There  were  not  many  numbers  of  this  latter 
issued.  It  was  conducted  much  on  the  same 
lines,  but  was  not  such  a  big  pennyworth. 
Tales  by  the  leading  novelists  of  the  day 
"  analytically  reoriginated,"  and  weird  poems 
round  the  borders  in  pearl  type,  such  as  '  The 
Old  Woman  of  Berkeley,'  constituted  features 
in  its  contents. 

The  tales  "  analytically  reoriginated  "  were 
Prom  Dickens,  Bulwer  Lytton,  J.  F.  Cooper, 
Dumas,  &c.  I  believe  it  was  Dickens  who 
restrained  them  from  encroaching  on  his  copy- 
right, and  thereby  provoked  their  most  un- 
reasonable resentment.  The  little  periodical 
was  published  at  Craven  Yard,  Drur}T  Lane, 
and  was  a  source  of  great  delight  to  a  host  of 
readers  for  whom  the  price  of  new  books,  and 
even  newspapers,  was  then  prohibitive. 

B.   D.   MOSELEY. 
Burslem. 

The  REV.  MR.  PICKFORD'S  communication 
on  this  subject  induces  me  to  say  that  when 
[  was  a  small  boy  my  dear  mother  -presented 
me  with  a  copy,  three  or  four  years  in  suc- 
cession, of  *  Peter  Parley's  Annual.'  As  I  only 
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remember  that  it  appeared  at  Christmas  time, 
and  cost  five  shillings,  I  shall  be  glad  of  any 
information  respecting  the  contents  of  the 
volume,  and  the  dates  of  its  first  and  last 
appearance  before  the  public. 

HENRY  GERALD  HOPE. 
Clapham,  S.W. 

SIRDAR  (9th  S.  iii.  164).— It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  the  authority  on  which  the 
Boy's  Own  Paper  states  that  Lord  Kitchener, 
who  is  understood  to  be  an  Arabic  scholar, 
pronounces  his  title  of  Sirdar  with  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable.  The  question,  however, 
is  which  is  correct,  Sirdar  or  Sirdar?  Neither, 
strictly  speaking,  is  correct.  The  correct 
word  is  Sarddr,  with,  of  course,  the  accent 
on  the  second  syllable.  It  literally  means  a 
headman,  from  the  Persian  sar,  a  head.  The 
last  syllable,  ddr,  we  find  in  the  common 
words  Havildar,  Jemadar,  Subadar,  which 
under  the  Mughal  emperors  of  Delhi  had  a 
far  more  extended  signification  than  they 
now  possess  as  the  designations  of  the  native 
officers  in  the  Indian  army.  The  writer  in 
the  Boy's  Own  Paper  evidently  does  not  know 
that  the  alphabetic  structure  of  the  Arabic 
and  Persian  languages  does  not  admit  of  mis- 
pronunciation in  the  manner  stated  to  be 
indulged  in  by  Lord  Kitchener. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

MARY  ELEANOR  BOWES,  LADY  STRATHMORE 
(9th  S.  iii.  168).— In  Evans's  'Catalogue  of 
Portraits,'  vol.  i.,  appears  the  item  :  "  Strath- 
more,  Mary  Eleanor,  Countess  of,  co.  Durham, 
4to.,  Is.,  Trotter."  Any  good  British  peerage 
will  show  the  family  descent  to  the  present  Earl 
of  Strathmore,  including  the  romantic  mar- 
riage of  the  tenth  earl  (Mary  Eleanor's  eldest 
son)  on  his  deathbed  to  Mary  Milner.  M.  B.  W. 
will  find  much  information  respecting  the 
countess  in  Jesse  Foot's  '  Lives  of  Andrew 
Robinson  Bowes,  Esq.,  and  the  Countess  of 
Strathmore.'  RICHD.  WELFORD. 

ERA  IN  ENGLISH  MONKISH  CHRONOLOGY 
(8th  S.  xi.  387  ;  xii.  421,  466  ;  9th  S.  i.  10,  92, 
231 ;  ii.  29,  292,  473  ;  iii.  73).— I  am  compelled 
to  trespass  again  upon  these  pages  in  con- 
nexion with  this  futile  controversy,  which,  as 
I  said  in  my  first  note,  is  founded  by  MR. 
ANSCOMBE  upon  a  misapprehension  of  the 
object  of  the  note  in  the  '  Crawford  Charters ' 
impugned  by  him.  I  have  in  vain  tried  to 
explain  to  him  that  the  note  referred  to 
the  use  of  the  era  "  for  the  dating  of  legal 
and  historical  documents,"  and  that  its  use 
in  the  Easter  tables  of  Dionysius  does 
not  constitute  it  an  era  in  the  sense  in 
which  this  word  was  used  in  the  '  Crawford 


Charters.'  I  have  exposed  the  fallacy  of  the 
argument  that  the  use  of  the  Dionysian  table 
is  proof  of  the  use  of  the  era  of  the  Incarna- 
tion in  the  sense  defined  above,  by  pointing 
out  that  this  argument  would  prove  that  the 
era  in  question  was  the  legal  or  ecclesiastical 
era  used  in  Rome  in  the  sixth  century,  whereas 
it  did  not  acquire  that  character  until  after 
the  eleventh  century.  The  era  used  by  the 
Popes  continued  to  be  the  Justinian  reckon- 
ing by  the  imperial  and  consular  years  and 
the  indictions  until  the  time  of  Hadrian  I. 
(772-95),  when  the  connexion  with  Byzantium 
ceased.  This  was,  as  I  have  shown,  the  system 
of  dating  employed  by  Gregory  I.,  and  it 
must  have  been  the  era  that  Augustine,  as  a 
Roman  citizen,  would  have  employed.  Kemble 
has  unfortunately  obscured  this  point  by 
his  unpardonable  blunder  of  saying  that 
Gregory's  bulls  in  Beda  are  dated  by  the 
era  of  the  Incarnation.  This  blunder  has 
affected  his  conclusions,  and  it  has  influenced 
Prof.  Riihl.  But  the  latter,  although  thus 
misled,  has  made  the  distinction  that  MR. 
ANSCOMBE  refuses  to  see — the  distinction  be- 
tween the  use  of  the  word  "  era  "  in  its  strict 
sense  and  in  a  loose  sense.  By  the  latter  we 
might  describe  the  system  used  by  Dionysius 
as  an  "era"  in  the  year  in  which  it  was 
first  written  down  by  him  as  an  innovation 
in  the  margin  of  his  tables.  Using  the  word 
in  its  strict  sense,  we  cannot  speak  of  the  use 
of  this  era  in  Rome  until  the  eleventh  century. 
Now  when  Riihl  speaks  of  St.  Augustine's 
bringing  into  England  the  Dionysian  era 
with  the  Dionysian  tables,  it  is  evident  that 
he  is  using  "  era  "  in  the  loose  sense,  for  he 
continues  that  the  era  was  "  first  practically 
used  by  the  Anglo-Saxons."  By  this  he 
necessarily  implies  that  it  was  not  "prac- 
tically used"  by  St.  Augustine.  In  other 
words,  it  was  not  used  by  Augustine  as  an  era 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  and  it  was  so 
first  used  by  the  Anglo-Saxons.  This  is  why 
I  said  that  Riihl's  statement  "in  no  way 
controverted"  my  contention,  MR.  ANSCOMBE 
charges  me  with  advancing  this  latter  state- 
ment, although  I  knew  that  I  was  wrong, 
because  I  would  not  confess  my  error.  I 
mention  this  as  an  excuse  for  having  to  dilate 
upon  a  subject  so  well  known  to  chronologists 
as  the  two  uses  of  the  word  "  era." 

MR.  ANSCOMBE'S  methods  of  conducting 
a  discussion  may  be  estimated  by  the  latter 
part  of  his  note.  In  my  last  note  I  care- 
lessly spoke  of  the  chronicle  appended  to 
Beda's  'Liber  de  Ratione  Temporum,' written 
in  725,  the  date  specified  by  me,  as  the 
'  Chronica  Minora '  instead  of  the  '  Chronica 
Majora,'  the  former  being  the  name  given  to 
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the  brief  summary  appended  to  the  '  Libe 
de  Tempore'  of  703.  Now,  although  MR 
ANSCOMBE  clearly  knew  that  "  Minora  "  was 
a  slip  for  Majora,  he  assumes  that  I  ad 
vanced  the  date  725  as  that  of  the  703  work 
and  that,  therefore,  "Beda  was  undoubtedly 
not  the  first  historical  writer,  even  in  Eng 
land,  to  use  this  era."  He  then  cites  the 
'  Historia  Abbatum '  of  Beda's  own  monastery 
which  was  not  written  earlier  than  716.  The 
value  of  this  argument  may  be  realized  when 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  he  himself  has 
claimed  in  this  discussion  that  Beda  uses  the 
era  of  the  Incarnation  in  a  passage  in  the 
'  Liber  de  Tempore,'  dated  in  703. 

W.  H.  STEVENSON. 

[No  further  correspondence  on  what  has  become 
a  purely  personal  controversy  will  be  inserted.] 

"UNSPEAKABLE  TURK "(9th  S.  iii.  68,  177).— 
There  may  be  compared  the  phrase  used  by 
Carlyle  in  '  Past  and  Present '  (bk.  i.  chap,  iii., 
'  Manchester  Insurrection ') :  "  How  came  ye 
among  us,  in  your  cruel  armed  blindness,  ye 
unspeakable  County  Yeomanry  ? " 

ALFRED  F.  BOBBINS. 

MERLIN'S  MECHANICAL  MUSEUM  (9th  S.  iii. 
169).— In  *N.  &  Q.,'  7th  S.  xi.  12,  under  the 
heading  '  Truckle  Cheese,'  G.  F.  R.  B.  gives  a 
short  account  of  John  Joseph  Merlin,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  Mechanical  Museum 
was  opened  about  1783,  in  Prince's  Street, 
Hanover  Square,  and  was  closed  in  1808.  In 
the  same  volume  of  '  N.  &  Q.,'  p.  137,  the  late 
MR.  WALTER  HAMILTON  described  a  little  book 
containing  a  catalogue  of  the  thirty-seven 
exhibits  in  the  museum.  I  possess  a  copy  of  a 
pamphlet  similar  to  that  described  by  MR. 
HAMILTON,  but  probably  printed  earlier,  as  it 
contains  only  twelve  pages  instead  of  forty- 
eight,  and  the  exhibits  number  only  twenty- 
five.  No.  20  in  the  catalogue  is  "  The  Patent 
Piano  Forte  Harpsichord,  with  Trumpets  and 
Kettle-Drums,"  and  is  described  further  on  in 
the  book  thus  :  "  The  curious  Patent  Piano 
Forte  Harpsichord,  with  Kettle- 1) ruins  and  a 
Trumpet  Stop,  is  so  constructed  as  to  play 
together,  or  separately,  with  the  greatest 
Facility."  If  MR.  DALTON  cares  to  see  this 
pamphlet  and  will  send  me  his  address,  1  shall 
be  pleased  to  lend  it  to  him. 

C.  M.  PHILLIPS. 
15,  Durham  Road,  East  Finchley,  1ST. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL  AND  CHRISTMAS  (9th  S. 
iii.  104,  174).— Whether  Cromwell  actually 
suppressed  the  festival  of  Christmas  is  a  diffi- 
cult question  to  decide.  But  he  is  accused 
of  doing  many  things  he  did  not  do,  and  we 
may  perhaps  judge  by  analogy.  He  did  not 


suppress  music  in  all  the  cathedrals,  nor  did 
he  dismiss  the  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
for  a  new  organist  was  appointed  in  1 655  by 
order  of  Council  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  Portman,  who  had  held  the 
office  since  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Cromwell, 
moreover,  was  a  great  lover  of  the  organ. 
Nor  did  he,  at  any  rate  for  any  so-called 
Puritanical  reasons,  suppress  the  drama. 
Theatres  were  closed  on  account  of  the  civil 
wars,  and  the  prohibition  was  only  to  last 
"  while  these  sad  causes  "  do  continue.  The 
revival  commenced  in  1656,  when  Cromwell 
was  at  the  height  of  his  power — not,  as  some 
suppose,  at  the  Restoration.  Nor  can  the 
patron  of  Milton,  the  greatest  of  our  poets,  of 
Walker  and  Cooper,  the  greatest  native-born 
painters  of  the  century,  and  of  Simon,  the 
prince  of  coin-engravers,  be  accused  with 
justice  of  either  indifference  or  hostility  to 
the  fine  arts.  J.  FOSTER  PALMER. 

8,  Royal  Avenue,  S.W. 

NAG'S  HEAD  (9th S.  iii.  148).— Guillim says: 
"He  beareth  Gules  a  Horsehead  couped  Argent ; 
by  the  name  of  Marsh.  Seeing  the  Courage  and 
Service  of  the  Horse  are  so  eminent  in  the  Field  it 
may  be  wondered  why  the  Lion  should  be  esteemed 
a  niore  honourable  Bearing.  But  the  reason  is  be- 
cause the  Horse's  Service  and  Strength  is  principally 
by  the  help  of  his  Rider  whereas  the  Lion's  is  his 
own." 

However,  Henry  Crampton  Lloyd,  Esq., 
joint-lord  of  the  manor  of  Stockton,  in  Chir- 
bury,  Salop,  has  for  his  crest  a  nag's  head 
erased  argent,  while  on  his  coat  of  arms  of 
365  quarterings  the  first  and  fifteen  other 
quarterings  consist  of  Sable,  three  nags'  heads 
erased  argent.  As  Mr.  Lloyd  is  the  sixty- 
seventh  in  direct  registered  male  descent 
*rom  Beli  Mawr,  King  of  Britain,  and  is, 
moreover,  heir  male  of  a  knight  banneret  of 
Agincourt,  the  nag's  head  may  be  considered 
to  be  under  distinguished  patronage. 

KILLIGREW. 

This  is  the  armorial  bearing  of  families  of 
Jones  and  Pepys,  for  which  see  Mr.  Parker's 
Glossary  of  Heraldry.' 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

DEVICE  AND  MOTTO  (9th  S.  iii.  48).— If  MR. 
THORNTON  had  given  the  title,  author,  and 
rinter  of  the  book  it  would  have  been  more 
atisfactory.  I  send  the  following  extract 
rom  Mrs.  Palliser's  'Historic  Devices,'  Arc., 
.  84,  which  may  help  him  : — 

"The  device  of  Francesco  Cybo  (son  of  Pope 
nnocent  VIII.),  Count  of  Anguillara,  1519  (see 
founts  of  Massa  and  Carrara  of  the  House  of  Cybo), 
was  a  barrel  without  a  head  from  which  flames  are 
ssuing,  such  as  is  used  in  times  of  public  rejoicing. 
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The  motto  was  'Von  Guetten  in  Besser '— '  From 
good  to  better,'  'Di  bene  in  meglio.'  Francesco  was 
Governor  of  the  Church  during  his  father's  pon- 
tificate, and  this  device  meant  to  indicate  the  joy 
and  gladness  that  prevailed,  and  to  foretell  a 
continuance  of  prosperity  to  the  houses  of  Cybo 
and  Medici." 

JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

Barrels  containing  pitch  or  some  other 
inflammable  material  were  formerly  much 
used  in  times  of  public  rejoicing.  A  flaming 
cask  thus  became  a  symbol  indicating  ioy 
and  gladness,  and  in  this  sense  was  used  as 
a  device  by  Francesco  Cibo,  Count  of  An- 
guillara  (c.  1519),  with  the  motto  "Von 
Guetten  in  Besser  " — "  From  good  to  better," 
to  convey  the  idea  of  the  prosperity  occasioned 
by  the  union  of  the  houses  of  Cibo  and 
Medici  through  the  marriage  of  his  father 
and  mother.  LEO  CULLETON. 

THE  CONSONANTAL  COMBINATION  "  ST  "  (9th 
S.  ii.  424,  515  ;  iii.  133).— It  is  difficult  to  meet 
with  amidst,  amongst,  betwixt,  whilst,  in  rhyme 
at  the  end  of  a  verse.  It  is  not  likely  that 
they  should  be  so  placed  ;  but,  when  they  are 
there,  they  prove  incontestably  that  they 
were  so  written  by  the  poet,  and  that  they 
could  not  be  an  alteration  by  an  editor  or  a 
printer.  I  have  found  only  one  instance, 
and  that  I  took  from  John  son's 'Dictionary': — 
If  contradicting  interests  could  be  mixt, 
Nature  herself  has  cast  a  bar  betwixt. 

Dry  den. 

Chaucer    in    his    'Knight's    Tale'  has    this 

couplet : — 

The  cercles  of  his  eyen  in  his  hed, 
They  gloweden  betwixen  yelwe  and  red. 

And  Dryden  has  translated  the  lines  thus  : — 

The  balls  of  his  broad  eyes  rolled  in  his  head, 
And  glared  betwixt  a  yellow  and  a  red. 

Both  Dryden  and  Addison  use  the  words 
which  MR.  ADAMS  condemns.  Even  Pope 
has  the  line  : — 

And  'twixt  the  stars  inscribe  Belinda's  name. 
I  find  the  word  amidst  five  times  in  Gold 
smith's  'Deserted  Village'    A    few   writers 
avoid  such  words;  but  their  authority  weigh? 
little  against  that  of  the  many  great  writers 
who  have  used  them.    I  remember  that  John 
Gibson  Lockhart  took  Sir  Walter  Scott  to 
task  for  using  them.    So   apparently   some 
of  the  critics  have  condemned  them. 

E.  YARDLEY. 

"  HANDS  WITHOUT  HAIR  "  (9th  S.  i.  328 
ii.  35  ;  iii.  152). — PALAMEDES'S  query  was,  ] 
believe,  as  to  whether  the  above  is  a  common 
idiom  among  the  Welsh.  I  find  I  erred  in 
saying  it  is  not.  A  Welshman  who  has  livec 
all  his  life  in  this,  the  most  Welsh-speaking 


Dart  of  Wales,  tells  me  that  the  expression 
'dwylaw  heb  flew  arnynt"  ("hands  without 
lair  on  them  ")  is  frequently  used  to  denote 
i  person  who  is  honest  and  upright  in  his 
dealings.  But  a  thief  or  deceiver  is  said  to 
lave  "hair  on  his  hands."  I  gave  Gen. 
xxvii.  as  containing  the  possible  origin  of  the 
diom,  not  the  exact  words  themselves,  their 
'literary  source"  being  presumably  Daniel 
Owen.  All  the  Welsh  people  I  have  con- 
sulted agree  in  supposing  the  words  to  refer 
to  the  story  of  Jacob  and  Esau.  The  former 
was  certainly  by  nature  a  "  smooth  "  man  in 
more  senses  than  one,  but  when  he  stole 
bis  brother's  blessing  there  was  "  hair  on  his 
hands."  And  it  is  hair  of  that  kind,  false 
bair,  which,  metaphorically,  covers  the  hands 
of  the  thief.  JEANNIE  S.  POPHAM. 

Llanrwst,  North  Wales. 

KIPLING'S  '  KECESSIONAL  ':  '  DULCE  DOMUM  ' 
(9th  S.  iii.  208).— The  '  Recessional,'  published 
in  the  Times  of  17  July,  1897,  was  reprinted 
in  Literature  27  November  of  the  same  year. 
I  should  say  that  G.  L.  S.  might  buy  or  get  a 
sight  of  one  of  these  papers. 

The  Editor  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  (4th  S.  vi.  166)  told 
a  correspondent  in  search  of  the  'Dulce 
Domum '  that  it  had  been  frequently  printed ; 
he  further  wrote : — 

"  The  original  Latin,  Bishop  Wordsworth's  Eng- 
lish translation,  and  the  music  are  given  inChappell  s 
'  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time,'  ii.  576.  Consult 
also  Walcott's  'William  of  Wykeham  and  his 
Colleges,'  p.  266 ;  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  March 
and  July,  1796,  pp.  209,  570 ;  and  *'N.  &  Q.,'  1st  S.  x. 
66,  193 ;  xi.  66 ;  3ra  S.  vi.  61." 

But,  so  far  as  I  know,  'Dulce  Domum'  is 
not  given  at  full  length  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  though 
it  has  often  been  written  about  and  several 
verses  are  cited  (4th  S.  vii.  140). 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

"  COW-RAKE"  (9th  S.  iii.  205).  — We  are 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  correspondents 
often  inquire  concerning  English  words  that 
are  fully  treated  in  the  '  H.E.D.,'and  now  the 
same  course  is  being  pursued  with  regard  to 
the 'English  Dialect  Dictionary';  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  carefully  neglected.  The  '  E.D.D.' 
explains  clearly  that  cow-rake  is  short  for 
cowl-rake  ;  and  further,  that  cowl  is  merely  a 
dialectal  form  of  cull,  to  gather.  And  after 
all,  the  verb  cowl  appears  in  the  'H.E.D.,' 
spelt  coul,  and  is  correctly  explained,  though 
without  the  etymology. 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

A  MISSING  PICTURE  (9th  S.  iii.  167).— There 
is  an  engraving  of  a  three  -  quarter- length 
portrait  of  Charles  Mordaunt,  third  Earl  of 
Peterborough,  in  Lodge's  '  Portraits,'  vol.  x., 
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1835.  The  original  portrait  is  stated  to  be  by 
Dahl,  and  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  ol 
Liverpool.  JAMES  PEACOCK. 

Sunderland. 

CHARADE  (9th  S.  iii.  187).— It  is  very  easy 
indeed  ;  answer — Blackleg. 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

A  MONUMENT  TO  A  FLEA  (9th  S.  ii.  526). — 
Mr.  Paton  misread  the  inscription.  Correctly 
read  it  is  :  "  The  last  residence  of  the  affec- 
tionate Fly."  The  monument  was  erected  to 
a  dog  which  belonged  to  an  English  lady 
married  to  a  Sicilian  noble.  THORNFIELD. 

"  WRITER  OF  SORTS  "  (9th  S.  iii.  167,  197). 
The  expression,  depreciatory,  and  meaning 
"of  a  poor  sort,"  will  be  found,  I  think,  in 
some  or  Mr.  Kipling's  earlier  books. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

They  have  a  king  and  officers  of  sorts. 

'Henry  V.,' I.  ii.  190. 

WM.  H.  PEET. 

PARAGON  (9th  S.  iii.  168).— This  word  was 
discussed  in  *  N.  &  Q.'  less  than  eight  years 
ago  (see  7th  S.  xii.  228,  317,  412),  where  it  is 
denned  as  "  a  model  of  excellence,"  and  PROF. 
SKEAT  corrects  the  etymology  given  in  his 
'Etyrnol.  Diet.,'  1882,  from  which  the  defini- 
tion had  been  taken.  RICH.  WELFORD. 

From  previous  numbers  of  'N.  &  Q.'  it 
appears  there  are  places  bearing  this  name 
both  at  Bath  (erected  about  1770)  and  at 
Blackheath.  The  origin  of  the  word  from 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Spanish  sources  formed 
the  subject  of  two  very  long  articles  in 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  8th  S.  i.  61,  continued  at  p.  101. 

EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

"GAMBALEERY"  (9th  S.  iii.  187).— As  leer 
means  "leather"  in  the  North,  I  feel  sure 
that  MR.  MAYHEW  is  right  in  suggesting 
some  kind  of  leather  as  the  meaning. 
When  one  guesses,  one  may  as  well  do  it 
wildly,  as  is,  indeed,  the  usual  practice.  So 
why  not  "shammy-leather,"  while  one  is 
about  it?  See  *  Chamois  -  leather '  in  the 
'H.E.D.'  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

i  SURNAMES  IN  -SON  (9th  S.  iii.  90,  176).— 
|[  cannot  agree  that  surnames  in  -son  are 
lecessarily  of  Scandinavian  blood.  Williarn- 
on,  Watson,  Morrison,  are  more  likely  derived 
rom  Norman  names.  Hodgson  and  Dobson 
ould  not  be  called  anything  more  exactly 
han  English.  The  truth  is  that  this  whole 
:lass  of  surnames  came  into  use  so  lately  that 
:hey  cannot  be  any  index  to  blood.  If  the 
Christian  name  is  itself  Scandinavian,  it  is 


possible,  but  no  more,  that  it  points  to 
Danish  blood ;  for  instance,  Henderson. 
Nelson  is  a  difficult  case.  We  cannot  be  sure 
that  the  first  form  in  some  cases  was  not 
Nell's  son.  The  Irish  and  Scottish  Neilson  is 
different,  and  may  point  to  Danish  or  Celtic 
blood.  But  this  is  only  part  of  a  much 
larger  question,  How  far  are  surnames  an 
index  to  blood?  This  is  the  only  way  in 
which  we  can  estimate,  so  far  as  it  is  possible, 
the  proportion  of  Celtic,  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
Norman  blood  in  the  modern  British  people. 

C.  S. 

WILLIAM  BOYLE  (9th  S.  iii.  109).— In  my 
copy  of  '  Lists  of  Scholars  of  St.  Peter's,  West- 
minster,' are  some  manuscript  notes,  and  I 
find  the  following  concerning  William  Boyle, 
which  may  be  of  use  to  G.  F.  R.  B. : — 

"These  (Richard  Ireland,  Henry  Child,  Peter 
Smart,  Charles  Pratt,  Roger  Durham  or  Derham, 
John  Matthew  or  Matthews,  Walter  Newton, 
Thomas  Owen,  John  Pucker  or  Packer,  John 
Whitgift,  Gasper  or  Jasper  Swift,  and  William 
Boyle),  together  with  Dr.  Driwood,  Hugh  Roberts, 
and  Richard  Johnson,  were  the  writers  of  certain 
poems  in  Greek  and  Latin  on  the  anniversary  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  accession  to  the  throne.  The 
volume  containing  them  was  presented  to  the  Queen 
by  the  Scholars  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster  (founded 
by  her  in  1561),  in  1588.  And  the  original  MS.  in 
quarto,  beautifully  written,  the  capital  letters  at 
the  commencement  of  each  line  in  Vermilion,  with 
the  royal  arms  stamped  on  the  cover,  was  in  the 
Fairfax  collection,  and  in  1831  offered  for  sale  at 
211.  by  Thomas  Thorpe,  bookseller,  of  London." 
E.  C.  BOSTOCK. 

ROGER  WILLIAMS  (9th  S.  iii.  107).— In 
response  to  MR.  WILLCOCK'S  query  as  to  the 
best  and  latest  account  of  Mr.  Roger 
Williams,  of  Providence  in  New  England, 
I  would  call  his  attention  to  'Roger  Williams, 
the  Pioneer  of  Religious  Liberty'  (the  Century 
Co.  of  New  York,  1894).  The  author  of  this 
work  is  the  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  now 
Minister  of  the  United  States  to  Turkey. 

B.  P. 

*  Life  of  Roger  Williams,'  by  Romeo  Elton, 
D.D.  (London,  1852);  'Life of  Roger  Williams,' 
by  J.  D.  Knowles  (Boston,  1834).  MR.  WILL- 
COCK  will  be  able  to  get  the  above  through 
Messrs.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.,  Charing  Cross 
Road,  London.  For  other  memoirs  see  Alli- 
xme,  '  Dictionary  of  British  and  American 
Authors.'  JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

"RUMMER"  (8th  S.  x.  452;  xi.  270,  395; 
xii.  17,  198;  9th  S.  iii.  36,  77,  137).— The 
name  of  "Romer"  could  scarcely  be  given 
:o  the  glasses  which  bear  that  title 
because  they  were  made  of  "  Romish  glass," 
else  to  the  glasses  differing  in  shape,  made 
of  the  same  glass,  the  name  would  be  equally 
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applicable.  The  reason  given  to  me  when 
in  Freiburg,  in  South  Germany,  some 
years  ago,  was  as  follows.  When,  in  the  old 
days,  there  was  much  fighting  between  the 
Germans  and  the  ancient  Komans,  the 
Germans,  when  successful  in  battle,  made 
use  of  the  skulls  of  their  slain  enemies  as 
drinking  cups  ;  and  these  short  glasses  with 
the  large  bowls  are  called  Romer,  as  re- 
minding their  users  of  the  skull  set  on  a 
stem ;  possibly  so  made  to  commemorate 
the  fact.  My  hostess,  my  informant,  was  a 
native  of  one  of  the  Rhine  provinces,  and  no 
doubt  related  a  tradition  of  the  people.  The 
glass  to  which  she  referred  was  a  green- 
coloured  wineglass  with  a  large  bowl. 

E.  A.  C. 

The  lines  quoted  by  ST.  SWITHIN  are 
ascribed  in  a  slightly  different  form  to 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  It  is  said  that 
on  the  Prince  entering  the  "Thatched  House 
Tavern,"  and  "raising  his  spirits  up  by  pouring 
spirits  down"  Sheridan  gave  these  impromptu 
lines  : — 

The  Prince  came  in,  and  said  'twas  cold, 

Then  took  a  mighty  rummer, 
When  swallow  after  swallow  came, 
And  then  he  swore  'twas  summer. 

WALTER  JERROLD. 

GLYNDYFRDWY  (9th  S.  iii.  6,  74,  156).— The 
Dyfrdwy  of  this  name  has  already  been 
explained  by  so  competent  a  philologist  as 
Prof.  Rhys,  in  his  'Celtic  Britain,'  s.v.  'Deva.' 
He  states  that  Deva,  the  old  Celtic  name  of 
the  Dee,  yielded  regularly  in  old  Welsh  doiu 
or  duiu,  which  was  written  later  dwyw,  and 
that  the  final  w  was  either  dropped  or 
changed  into  -v,  and  he  instances  the  river 
Dyfrdwy,  "rarely  Dyfrdwyf,  which  means 
the  goddess's  river."  In  other  words  the  olc 
e  has  in  this  word  gone  through  the  regular 
Welsh  developments  oi,  ui,  to  modern  wy,  anc 
the  w  of  the  suffix  (represented  in  Ptolemy's 
Ar)ova=Dewa)  has  disappeared.  See  also 
Holder's  '  Altceltischer  Sprachschatz,'  s.v 
'Deva.'  The  etymologies  mentioned  by 
C.£C.  B.  and  D.  M.  R.  show  how  useless  it  is 
even  for  Welshmen  to  dabble  in  Welsh 
philology  without  a  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  the  language  and  of  the  old  forms  of  th 
word  under  consideration.  The  Dee  is  callec 
Dubr  Duiu  by  Nennius  in  the  ninth  century 
which  proves  the  accuracy  of  Prof.  Rhys'* 
derivation.  W.  H.  STEVENSON. 

If  we  suppose  the  letter  dt  in  the  las 
portion  of  this  name,  to  be  a  euphonic  in 
trusion,  our  difficulty  as  to  the  etymology  i 
removed.  That  the  supposition  is  perrnissibL 
would  appear  from  known  instances  of  ar 


ntruded  d  in  other  Welsh  and  Cornish  place- 
ames  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  Tredelerch  (Tre+ 
lerch,  "the  abode  of  swans"),  the  Welsh 
iame  for  the  village  called  in  English 
iumney,  on  the  western  boundary  of  Mon- 
nouthshire.  In  West  Cornwall,  when 
Cornish  was  on  the  point  of  extinction  as 
a,  spoken  language,  d  was  very  commonly 
lipped  in  before  n;  as  Tol-Pedn-Penwith, 
vhere  we  have  pedn  for  pen  ;  and  gwidden  for 
nvyn,  gladden  for  glan,  &c, 

JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

"  THE  POLICY  OF  PIN-PRICKS  "  (9th  S.  iii.  46, 
115).— Will  MR.  H.  G.  HOPE  be  kind  enough 
to  quote,  in  French,  the  passage  from  Le 
Matin  of  8  Nov.,  1898,  to  which  he  has  drawn 
attention?  ST.  S  WITHIN. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Cardiff  Records.  Edited  by  John  Hobson  Matthews. 

Vol.  I.    (Stock.) 

[T  is  pleasant  to  commend  the  public  spirit  of 
the  Corporation  of  Cardiff  in  publishing  the  civic 
records.  In  so  doing  it  has  set  a  praiseworthy 
example  to  places  which  hold  themselves  of  more 
importance.  Only  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
present  century  has  Cardiff  attained  commercial 
celebrity.  It  is',  however,  of  remote  antiquity,  and 
one  of  its  charters  at  least  dates  back  to  the  twelfth 
century.  The  earliest  document  now  given  is 
included  in  the  Cotton  MSS.,  and  belongs  to  a 
period  before  1147.  It  consists  of  a  statement  of 
the  liberties  and  free  customs  granted  to  the  free 
resiants  or  burgesses  of  Cardiff  and  Tewkesbury  by 
Robert  and  William,  Earls  of  Gloucester.  Many 
of  the  privileges  and  immunities  conceded  by  the 
lords  are  common  enough  in  documents  of  the  kind. 
Such  are  brewing  and  baking  without  licence  and 
without  toll  and  custom.  Privilege  is  also  accorded 
to  build  dovecotes  and  horse  and  hand  mills,  "  El 
si  burgensis  summonitus  fuerit  ad  hundredum  et 
perexerit  ad  suum  negocium  extra  Villam  vel 
fuerit  presto  recedere  ita  quod  habeat  unum  pedem 
in  strepo  et  inde  habuerit  duos  vicinos  testes 
quietus  erit."  The  terms  generally  freeing  bur- 
gesses from  the  most  oppressive  forms  of  feudal 
obligation  embody,  presumably,  much  earlier  con- 
cessions. In  the  year  1282  Cardiff  petitioned  for 
leave  to  use  such  of  the  Hereford  customs  as  suited 
her  requirements,  a  request  that  was  granted  by 
favour.  The  first  royal  concession  confirmative  of 
privileges  to  the  burgesses  of  Cardiff  is  by  King 
Edward  II.  in  the  year  1324.  It  is  not  in  the 
possession  of  the  Corporation,  and  is  only  known 
by  its  confirmation  by  King  Edward  III.  in  the 
charter  of  1359.  Other  grants  are  from  William 
and  Eleanor  la  Zouche,  Lord  and  Lady  of  Glamor- 
gan and  Morganwy,  from  Hugh  le  Despenser, 
Edward  le  Despenser,  Thomas  le  Despenser,  Richard 
de  Beauchamp,  Isabel  la  Despenser,  Richard  Neville, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  and  others,  all  lords  of  Glamorgan 
and  Morganwy,  with  confirmations  by  Henry  VI., 
Edward  IV.,  and  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
The  last-named  charter,  the  original  of  which  is  not 
in  the  possession  of  the  Corporation,  is  known  only 
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i  the  English,  from  which  a  conjectural  Latin 
(  barter  has  been  framed.   Of  some  of  the  documents 
1  elonging  to  the  Corporation  facsimiles  are  supplied. 
Charters  were  also  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
L  ames  L,  and  James  II.;    the    last-named,    the 
t  riginal  of  which  was  in  existence  in  1712,  was 
i  reserved  with  other  muniments  of  the  Corpora- 
t  on,  but  has  since  been  lost.     Its  date  is  1687.    In 
c  msequence  of  the  deposition  of  James  II.  it  was 
ommonly  held  to  be  void.     During   the  second 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  gradually 
brought   into  operation.     The   royal    charters    of 
Edward  III.,    Henry  IV.,    Henry  VI.,   and    Ed- 
ward IV.  were  presented  to  the  Corporation  by  the 
Marquess  of  Bute.    After  the  charters  come  docu- 
ments of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  student  of 
local  history  in  the  shape  of  ministers'  accounts, 
otherwise  financial  statements  to  the  Crown  from 
those  appointed  to  manage  estates  which,  on  the 
d<aath  of  the  lord  under  certain  conditions,   had 
come  into  the  hands  of  the  king.     The  earliest  of 
these  is  dated  1263,  and  is  supplied  by  Humphrey 
de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford,  concerning  the  lands 
of  Richard  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who  left 
a  son  four  years  of  age  to  be  during  his  long  minority 
ward  of  the  Crown.     One  for  the  year  1542/3  forms 
a  virtual  directory  of  Cardiff  and  Roath  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  giving  names  of 
the  streets  and  the  principal  inhabitants.     From 
this,  which  was  rendered  to  the  king  as  lord  of 
Glamorgan  and   Morganwy,  it  is  seen  that  there 
were  at  this  time  269  burgage  tenements  in  Cardiff, 
of  which  105£  were  held  by  the  Church  and  75  by 
lay  burgage  tenants.    These  ministers'  accounts  end 
in  1550,   and  are  followed  by    Inquisitiones    post 
mortem.     Among  these  is  an  inquisition  on  the 
death  of  Henry,   second  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who 
received  as  dower  and  jointure  of  his  third  countess, 
iMary,  daughter    of    Sir    Henry  Sydney  (sic),   the 
i  "Borough,  Town,  and  County  of  Cardiff',"  &c.   This 
is,  of  course,  the  famous  Mary  Herbert,  "Sidney's 
i  sister,  Pembroke's  mother."    This  highly  interest- 
ling  document  is,  we  are  told,  "in  very  bad  con- 
'dition,  and  in  part  illegible."  Following  these  come 
iStar  Chamber  Proceedings,   some    of    them   both 
curious  and  romantic.    In  State  Papers,  Domestic, 
is  a  report  from  the  Glamorganshire  justices,   in 
lanswer  to  a  demand  for  a  thirty-ton  barque  or 
pinnace,  with  her  crew  and  provision,  for  the  navy 
of  Charles  L,  that  the  only  five  Cardiff  ships  which 
same  up  to  that  standard  had  been  captured  by 
Turkish  pirates,  "  to  the  great  impoverishment  of 
Hthe  town."    '  Church  Goods  of  Llandaff  Cathedral,' 
•Records  of  the  Exchequer,'  and  'Patent  Rolls' 
bake  up  a  volume  of  high  antiquarian  interest, 
|ivhich  has  been  patiently,  carefully,  and  adequately 
dited    by  our  correspondent    Mr.   John    Hobson 
'atthews,    archivist   to    the    Corporation.      The 
)lume  is  issued  in  a  handsome  Roxburghe  bind 
ig,  with  all  luxury  of  type,  and  with  some  excel 
mt  engravings.    Over  how  many  volumes  it  will 
xtend  we  are  unable  to  say.    The  present  instal- 
ment brims  over  with  matter  of  interest  to  the 
rchseologist  and  the  student. 

ife  of  Danton.    By  A.  H.  Beesly.    (Longmans  & 

Co.) 

IR.  BEESLY  has  long  been  an  admirer  of  Danton 
le  is  not  the  first  to  attempt  the  rehabilitation  o 
tris  "Titan  of  the  Revolution,"  as  in  a  pasaagi 
uoted  as  a  prefatory  motto  Carlyle  calls  Danton 
ut  he  is  at  least  one  of  the  warmest  and  mos 


ncompromising  advocates.  Mr.  Beesly  owns  that 
n  repelling  accusations  such  as  have  been  brought 
igainst  Dariton  by  M.  Taine  and  others,  "it  is 
lardly  possible  not  to  write  as  an  advocate  or  to 
ivoid  repetitions  of  the  same  kind  of  disproof"} 
ind  adds,  in  a  curious  and  characteristic  phrase, 
'For  the  accusations  themselves  have  a  certain 
.orrid  family  likeness,  and  in  dismembering  an 
ctopus  there  is  little  scope  for  variety  of  stroke." 
"ow  the  master  spirits  of  the  French  Revolution, 
who  let  loose  forces  they  were  unable  to  direct  or 
control,  are  not  men  to  be  easily  summed  up  and 
depicted  in  language  of  easy  eulogy  or  flippant 
:ensure.  Mr.  Beesly,  however,  writes  like  an  all- 
mt-uncompromising  partisan  and  an  impassioned 
advocate.  It  is  not  so  much  in  the  eulogy  he 
>estows  that  we  have  the  strong  bias  as  in  the 
nanner  in  which  he  deals  with  all  Danton's  oppo- 
lents  and  with  all  those  who  hold  views  opposed  to 
lis.  The  contrast  between  the  adjectives  employed 
o  characterize  Danton  and  any  of  his  opponents  is 
tot  easily  credible.  We  sympathize  with  the  writer 
when  he  dwells  upon  the  horrible  state  of  affairs  which 
preceded  and  brought  about  the  Revolution,  and  we 
acquit  Mr.  Beesly  of  exaggeration.  Who,  indeed, 
could  exaggerate  the  sufferings  of  the  peasantry  ? 
When,  however,  we  learn  that  "  a  cur6  entered  in 
ris  parish  register,  '  I  certify  to  all  those  whom  it 
may  concern  that  all  the  persons  who  are  named  in 
;his  parish  register  have  died  of  famine  with  the 
xception  of  M.  Discrots  and  his  daughter,'"  we 
lave  a  right  to  learn  \vhp  was  the  cure  and  what 
the  register.  When,  again,  it  is  said  of  the  emi- 
grants that,  "had  they  been  able,  they  would  have 
perpetrated  all  the  Revolution's  horrors,  un- 
redeemed by  one  of  the  lasting  benefits  which  it 
conferred  on  France,"  more  is  said  than  can  possibly 
;>e  established.  Concerning  Louis  XVI.  Mr.  Beesly 
narrates,  on  evidence  wholly  unsatisfactory  to  sup- 
port so  monstrous  an  accusation,  that  he  (Louis) 
''  used  to  spit  and  roast  live  cats."  With  his  own 
hands  he  would  not  attempt  often  such  an  occupa- 
tion. It  is,  however,  with  regard  to  characters  who 
are  responsible  for  the  Revolution  that  Mr.  Beesly 
shows  himself  most  biassed.  Lafayette  "ludicrously 
pretends  "  so  and  so.  "  The  Girondin  Lasource  then 
rose,  and  in  a  plausible  speech  gave  his  version 
of  the  facts."  The  words  of  Danton,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  they  are  not  "  noble,"  are  "  memorable." 
Vergniaud  "mouthed"  the  majority's  abhorrence. 
Mortimer  -  Ternaux  "characteristically  garbled" 
a  celebrated  passage  from  a  speech  of  Marat. 
Roland  may  "fume,"  and  Madame  Roland  may 
"backbite.  All  who  are  opposed  to  Danton  do 
such  things  or  worse.  Yet  once  more  Wordsworth's 
description  of  one  whose 

master-bias  leans 
To  home-felt  pleasures  and  to  gentle  scenes 

appears  as  a  motto  to  the  volume.  Kindred  tastes 
have  not  been  held  to  mitigate  in  any  fashion  the 
atrocities  of  Charles  I.  A  reader  of  Mr.  Beesly's 
work,  while  admiring  the  vigorous  attempt  to  free 
Danton  from  all  charge  of  employing  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage public  funds  or  any  form  of  peculation,  will 
not  even  suspect  that  he  was  also  accused  of  gross 
immorality.  Now  we  hold  no  brief  for  the  jmtyrfa, 
the  Girondists,  Louis  XVI.,  or  Marie  Antoinette, 
and  none  against  Danton.  We  began  with  pleasure 
the  perusal  of  Mr.  Beesly's  book,  and  were  for  a 
while  led  on  by  the  brightness  of  the  author's  style. 
As  we  progressed,  however,  the  sense  that  all  was 
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special  pleading,  and  that  what  was  sauce  for  the 
goose  was  not  sauce  for  the  gander,  arose  in  the 
mind,  and  in  the  end  Mr.  Beesly  had  all  but  driven 
us  into  the  camp  opposite  to  his  own.  The  book, 
if  not  convincing,  is  very  readable.  It  is  well 
printed  also,  and  has  two  or  three  illustrations, 
among  which  may  be  counted  a  portrait  of  Danton's 
powerful  but  repellent  physiognomy. 

The  Poems  of  Thomas  Carew.    Edited  by  Arthur 

Vincent.  (Lawrence  &  Bullen.) 
CAREW'S  poems  find  an  appropriate  place  in  the 
exquisite  series  of  Messrs.  Lawrence  &  Bullen, 
often  praised  by  us,  "The  Muses'  Library."  Mr. 
Vincent  supplies  a  biographical  and  critical  intro- 
duction of  much  value,  in  which  he  is  far  from 
overpraising  a  poet  to  whom  his  contemporaries 
did  scant  justice.  It  is,  of  course,  due  to  the 
species  of  arraignment  by  Suckling  that  Carew  is 
still  regarded  as  hidebound.  Carew  has  not  the 
lyrical  grace  and  fervour  of  Herrick  nor  the  rhap- 
sodical extravagance  of  George  Wither,  taking  that 
poet  at  his  best.  His  lyrics  are,  however,  such  as 
no  lover  of  poetry  would  spare,  and  some  of  them— 
notably  "Give  me  more  love  or  more  disdain "- 
count  among  the  best  of  the  epoch.  Never  before 
have  they  appeared  in  an  edition  so  elegant  and 
tasteful,  or  one  so  fit  to  be  read  "by  a  fair  queen  in 
a  summer  bower"  or  to  be  taken  by  the  student 
to  the  summer  fields. 

A  Biographical  History  of  Gonville  and  Caius 
College.  By  John  Venn,  Senior  Fellow.  Vol.  II. 
(Cambridge,  University  Press.) 

DR.  VENN  has  now  completed  his  laborious  task  of 

Siblishing  the  Admission  Lists  of  the  College  with 
ographical  notes.  The  present  volume,  starting 
from  the  year  1713,  carries  the  list  down  to  last 
year.  In  some  ways  this  space  of  time  has  not 
quite  the  romance  or  the  difficulty  of  discovery  of 
an  earlier  age,  but  many  living  members  of  the 
College  will  gladly  glance  over  the  records  of  their 
contemporaries,  and  possibly  no  memento  mori  could 
be  of  more  pathetic  perfection  than  such  a  list  as 
this.  Dr.  Venn  promises  us  presently  the  third 
volume,  containing  the  general  history  of  the  Col- 
lege. Three  illustrations  are  given  :  of  the  Gate  of 
Humility  in  its  original  position  (it  now — whether 
as  an  object  lesson  or  not  we  are  ignorant— adorns 
the  Master's  garden),  of  Tree  Court  before  1868,  and 
of  the  outside  of  that  court,  where  now  Mr.  Water- 
house's  Tourainesque  edifice  stands  finely  and  boldly 
forth,  its  one  and  only  defect  being  that  it  is  utterly 
un-English, 

We  shall  look  forward  with  much  interest  to  the 
third  volume,  and  can,  meanwhile,  cordially  com- 
mend the  book  to  all  who  care  for  an  ancient  and 
learned  foundation,  as  well  as  to  lovers  of  genea- 
logies and  of  Cambridge  itself.  We  have  tested  a 
goodly  number  of  the  biographical  statements,  and 
found  them  perfectly  accurate. 

The  Clergy  Director  and  Parish  Guide  for  1899. 

Phillip's. 

THE  twenty-ninth  annual  issue  of  this,  the  most 
convenient  as  well  as  the  best  and  most  accurate 
of  clerical  guides,  is  before  us,  and  once  more  fulfils 
every  requirement.  The  delay  in  its  appearance  was 
due  to  the  much-to-be-regretted  death  of  the  editor 
of  previous  volumes.  No  shortcoming  has  attended 
what  was  practically  a  change  of  horses  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  and  the  volume  is  to  be  re- 


commended as  heretofore  to  our  readers.  Not  the 
least  of  its  claims  is  the  lowness  of  price,  which  in 
the  case  of  a  work  so  full  of  matter  is  remarkable. 

AMONG  other  articles,  Melusine  for  January- 
February  presents  its  readers  with  a  critical  text 
of  a  popular  complainte  on  4La  Passion  du  Doux 
Jesus.'  It  also  supplies  a  very  useful  bibliography 
of  the  Gorgon  and  the  Gorgonion. 

THE  Intermediate  continues  to  prove  itself  a 
veritable  storehouse  of  information  for  antiquaries 
and  genealogists.  The  later  numbers  deal  with 
many  subjects,  including  pedigrees,  pulpits  built 
outside  churches,  the  preservation  of  corpses  in 
the  soil  in  which  they  are  buried,  curious  feudal 
rights,  and  chained  books  and  manuscripts.  Forti- 
fied churches  receive  further  notice,  and  under  the 
date  of  20  January  there  is  a  long  article  on  French 
printing  in  1490. 

THE  Giornale  di  Erudizione  also  treats  of  widely 
differing  themes.  Its  bibliographical  bulletin  gives 
reviews  of  many  literary,  historical,  and  scientific 
books,  while  its  questions  and  answers  include 
subjects  as  far  apart  as  an  ancient  antidote  against 
the  bite  of  a  serpent  and  the  '  Divine  Comedy '  in 
its  English  forms. 

OUR  friend  and  contributor  H.  E.  M.  has  sent 
us  from  St.  Petersburg  a  list  of  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  century  tracts  on  which  he  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  light.  Many  of  them  seem 
curious. 

MR.  ARTHUR  HUSSEY,  a  member  of  the  Kent 
Archaeological  Society,  of  Wingham,  near  Dover, 
proposes  to  publish  by  subscription  the  '  History  of 
Preston,  Elmstone,  and  Stourmouth.' 


Ijfotkes  10 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices  :— 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  Correspond- 
ents who  repeat  queries  are  requested  to  head  the 
second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

J.  M.  ("Jeanie  Geddes  ").-See  'N.  &Q.,'4th  S. 
iv.  135,  207,  259;  v.  367,  431,  459;  'Chambers's  En- 
cyclopaedia'; and  'Diet.  Nat.  Biog.' 

J.  C.  STOGDON  ("Epigram  on  Job").— Misquoted 
from  Coleridge. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to 
"  The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  "—Advertise- 
ments and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher  "- 
at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  BY  POST. 

£ 

1 


For  Twelve  Months       106 

For  Six  Months 0  10    3 


, 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 


HUMPHRY  MORICE'S  WILL. 
IN  an  editorial  reference  to  Humphry 
Morice  — of  Werrington,  Devon,  for  many 
years  member  for  Launceston,  and  once 
Comptroller  of  the  Household  and  Lord 
Warden  of  the  Stannaries— in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  2nd 
S.  ix.  486,  and  in  a  fuller  description  of  that 
right  honourable  gentleman  in  3rd  S.  i.  422 
(the  latter  of  which  I  had  not  seen  when  con- 
tributing a  sketch  of  his  career  to  the  '  Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography,'  vol.  xxxix. 
Ep.  44-6),  stress  is  laid  upon  his  singular 
)ndness  for  animals,  and  the  provision  he 
made  for  them  in  his  will.  This  document 
(Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  106  Nor- 
folk) is  of  great  length,  covering  nearly  eigh- 
teen large  pages  of  parchment ;  and  as 
"the  last  will  of  me  The  Right  Honourable 
Humphry  Morice  of  the  Grove  in  the  parish 
of  Chiswick  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  one 
of  his  Majesty's  most  honourable  Privy 
Council,"  it  was  executed  on  24  July,  1782, 
and  proved  in  London  with  two  codicils  on 
16  Feb.,  1786.  It  is  not  in  the  will  itself,  for 
a  reason  the  testator  himself  explains,  but  in 
the  first  of  these  codicils  (which  takes  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  William  Burrell,  one  of  his 
trustees,  dated  Nice,  10  Oct.,  1782),  that  men- 


tion  of  the  animals  is  to  be  found,  and  the 
provision  runs  thus  : — 

"  You  and  my  other  trustee  are  to  receive  600/. 
a  year  from  my  estates  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  to 
pay  for  the  maintenance  of  the  horses  and  dogs  I 
leave  behind  me  and  for  the  expense  of  servants 
to  look  after  them  besides  Will  JBishop  the  Groom 
he  is  I  am  persuaded  very  honest  and  will  not  let 
Bills  be  brought  in  for  any  oats  hay  straw  or  tares 
more  than  have  really  been  had  As  the  horses  die 
off  the  overplus  of  monies  expended  on  their  account 
will  encrease  and  it  is  to  be  paid  to  Mrs.  Luther 
whom  I  have  made  my  heir  was  she  not  circum- 
stanced as  she  is  I  should  never  have  thought  of 
taking  this  precaution  as  I  have  an  implicit  con- 
fidence in  her  She  indeed  desired  that  annuities 
might  be  left  to  all  the  animals  in  my  will  but  I 
thought  it  better  to  make  my  intention  known  to 
you  by  a  private  Letter  as  their  being  mentioned 
in  my  will  would  perhaps  be  ridiculed  after  my 
death  and  though  I  should  be  ignorant  of  it  and 
of  course  not  care  about  it  yet  the  friends  I  leave 
behind  me  might  not  like  to  hear  it  Mrs.  Luther 
I  am  persuaded  will  never  make  any  dispute  about 
the  bills  you  allow  on  the  aforesaid  account  out  of 
the  said  600£.  a  year  nor  will  those  that  come  after 
her." 

Morice's  precaution  against  publicity  evi- 
dently proved  unavailing ;  but  a  subsequent 
codicil  contains  a  similar  instance  of  thought- 
fulness  on  behalf  of  his  servants,  as  well  as  a 
device  to  prevent  his  being  buried  alive. 
This  codicil  is  dated  14  March,  1784  (and  he 
died  at  Naples  on  18  Oct.,  1785),  and  it  says  : 

"  This  is  the  will  of  me  Humphry  Morice  as  far 
as  relates  to  my  effects  here  at  Naples  and  is  not 
meant  in  any  manner  to  affect  the  will  I  made  just 
before  I  left  England  in  July  1782,  but  may  pro- 
perly be  called  a  codicil.  I  appoint  my  servants 
John  Allan  and  Richard  Deale  joint  executors  of 
this  my  will  or  codicil.  I. desire  to  be  buried  at 
Naples  if  I  die  there  and  in  a  leaden  coffin  if  such 
a  thing  is  to  be  had.  Just  before  it  is  soddered 
I  request  the  surgeon  in  Lord  Tylney's  house  or 
some  other  surgeon  to  take  out  my  heart  or  to  per- 
form some  other  operation  to  ascertain  my  being 
really  dead.  My  two  servants  to  continue  in  my 
house  at  Chaya  till  it  is  a  proper  season  for  them 
to  return  to  England  so  that  they  may  avoid  taking 
that  journey  during  the  extremes  of  winter  or 
summer." 

Sir  Richard  Phillips,  in  his  '  Morning  Walk 
from  London  to  Kew,'  published  in  London 
in  1817,  makes  one  or  two  palpable  errors  in 
his  reference  to  the  will  ;  but  he  adds  the 
interesting  point  that  about  thirty  aged 
horses  and  dogs  were  thus  provided  for,  and 
that  some  of  them,  living  to  the  ages  of  forty 
and  fifty,  had  died  within  the  previous  seven 
years. 

It  may  be  noted  that  a  more  recent  will, 
having  its  own  relation  to  "one  of  Her 
Majesty's  most  honourable  Privy  Council," 
had  to  deal  with  an  even  more  eccentric  pro- 
vision for  animals.  The  Illustrated  London 
News  of  29  Sept.,  1894,  gave  an  account  of  the 
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will  of  Miss  Charlotte  Rosa  Raine,  of  St. 
Margaret's  Lodge,  Woodstock,  Oxfordshire ; 
Haylands  Manor  House,  Hyde,  Isle  of  Wight; 
and  7,  Peter's  Place,  Brighton,  who  died  on 
19  June,  1894,  and  whose  testament  was 
proved  on  the  ensuing  28  August.  Among 
many  interesting  bequests  was  noted  that 
of  her  lands  and  hereditaments  in  the  parish 
of  Wolvercot,  Oxfordshire,  to  Lord  Randolph 
Henry  Spencer  Churchill, 

"  in  recognition  of  his  commanding  political  genius, 
and  also  in  acknowledgment  to  the  Marlborough 
family  of  the  favours  and  benefits  derived  from  the 
Marlborough  estates  by  my  late  father,  who  had 
the  honour  of  acting  as  receiver  of  these  estates 
under  the  Court  of  Chancery." 

But  the  most  striking  part  followed  : — 

"  '  And  as  regards  my  pussies,5  she  gives  her  dear 
old  white  puss  Titiens,  and  her  pussies  Tabby 
Rolla,  Tabby  Jennefee,  and  black-and-white  Ursula 
to  Ann  Elizabeth  Matthews,  and  she  directs  her 
executors  to  pay  her  121.  a  year  for  the  maintenance 
of  each  cat  so  long  as  it  shall  live.  Her  long-haired 
white  puss  Louise,  and  her  black-and-white  puss 
Dr.  Clansman,  to  her  handmaiden,  Elizabeth  Wil- 
loughby,  and  her  Black  Ebony  and  White  Oscar  to 
Miss  Lavinia  Sophia  Beck ;  and  her  executors  are 
directed  to  pay  them  also  121.  a  year  for  each  of 
these  pussies  so  long  as  it  shall  live.  All  the  re- 
mainder of  her  pussies  she  gives  to  the  said  Ann 
Elizabeth  Matthews,  and  she  directs  her  executors 
to  pay  her  out  of  the  balance  of  the  dividends  of 
her  father's  Lambeth  Waterworks  shares  150?.  a 
year  for  their  maintenance  so  long  as  any  of  them 
shall  live,  '  but  this  is  not  to  extend  to  kittens 
afterwards  born.'  There  is  also  a  direction  to  Ann 
Elizabeth  Matthews  to  live  out  of  this  annuity  in 
the  village  of  Haylands  (or  elsewhere)  in  a  cottage 
and  garden  for  the  maintenance  of  the  same  pussies, 
unless  the  Rev.  William  Martin  Spencer  is  willing 
to  permit  the  pussies  to  reside  on  the  premises  and 
in  the  garden  at  Pound.  All  live  creatures  she 
leaves  to  the  kindly  disposal  of  her  executors,  and 
if  her  poor  old  black  mare  Fenella  should  be  alive 
she  authorizes  them  to  take  from  her  estate  a  sum 
sufficient  to  pay  for  her  board  and  lodging  as  long  as 
she  shall  live." 

It  was  said  at  the  time,  by  the  way,  that 
the  late  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  declined  to 
receive  his  share  of  this  singular  bequest. 
ALFRED  F.  ROBBINS. 


JOHN  BULL  OF  FRENCH  ORIGIN.— In  the 
Journal  des  Ddbats  (edition  hebdpmadaire, 
samedi,  18  fevrier,  p.  322)  there  is  a  very 
interesting  paragraph  which  deserves,  I 
think,  mention  in  these  pages.  It  runs  as 
follows  : — 

"Whence  comes  the  nickname  of  'John  Bull,' 
applied  to  our  good  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel  ?  It  is  a  little  historico-philological  problem 
of  no  mean  interest.  A  satisfactory  answer  to  this 
question  has  often  been  sought,  but  with  indifferent 
success  :  adhuc  subjudice  Its  est.  One  of  the  latest 
numbers  of  a  German  publication,  the  Archives  for 


the  Study  of  Modern  Languages,  offers  a  new  explana- 
tion. The  writer  mentions  the  fact  that  the  surname 
of  'John  Bull'  appears  for  the  first  time  in  a 
political  satire  by  Arbuthnot,  '  The  History  of  John 
Bull,'  which  was  published  at  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  ^Philologists  have  therefore  attri- 
buted to  Arbuthnot  himself  the  invention  of  this 
nickname.  Now  how  could  the  idea  of  comparing 
an  Englishman  to  a  bull  have  suggested  itself  to 
Arbuthnot's  mind?  The  following  is  the  explana- 
tion furnished  by  the  Archives.  One  of  the  chief 
characters  in  the  satire  is  called  Nick  Frog,  and 
personifies  the  Dutch  nation.  The  Low  Countries 
are  described  by  Arbuthnot  as  being  one  huge 
morass,  whose  profound  quiet  is  only  broken  at 
distant  intervals  by  the  hoarse  crpakings  of  Nick 
Frog.  This  Nick  Frog  is  an  ambitious  little  fellow 
who  would  very  much  like  to  equal  his  neighbour 
John  Bull  in  size.  Arbuthnot,  it  is  clear,  must 
have  borrowed  the  characters  and  the  fundamental 
idea  of  his  satire  from  La  Fontaine's  fable  '  The 
Frog  and  the  Ox.'  Consequently  the  nickname  of 
'  John  Bull '  would  appear  to  be  derived  indirectly 
from  our  immortal  fabulist.  Arbuthnot's  extensive 
acquaintance  with  French  literature  renders  the 
hypothesis  of  the  Archives  very  probable." 

The  French  writer,  or  the  German  one 
whom  he  follows,  is  wrong  in  saying  that  the 
book  was  published  towards  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
was  printed  in  parts  in  the  year  1712, 
and  must  have  at  once  become  popular  to 
an  extraordinary  degree,  as  I  shall  be  able 
to  show.  It  undoubtedly  gave  rise  to  the 
national  epithet.  Dr.  Brewer  can  supply  no 
other  origin,  and  the  late  Prof.  H.  Morley 
says  in  the  introduction  to  his  edition  of 
the  'History  of  John  Bull'  (Cassell  &  Co.'s 
"National  Library,"  1889),  "This  is  the  book 
which  fixed  the  name  and  character  of  John 
Bull  on  the  English  people." 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  bibliographers,  and 
also  prove  the  popularity  of  the  oook,  if  I 
mention  that  I  have  now  before  me  copies  of 
the  first  three  parts,  all  of  the  fourth  edition ; 
'  An  Appendix  to  John  Bull  still  in  his  Senses ' 
(appendix  to  third  part),  second  edition  ;  and 
the  fourth  part,  '  Lewis  Baboon  [Lewis  Bour- 
bon, the  French  King]  turned  Honest  and 
John  Bull  Politician,'  second  edition.  All 
these  were  "printed  for  John  Morphew,  near 
Stationer's  Hall,  London,  1712."  With  these 
has  been  bound  "  A  Complete  Key  to  the 
Four  Parts  of  Law  is  a  Bottomless- Pit,  and 
the  Story  of  the  St.  Alban's  Ghost,  fourth 
edition,  corrected.  Printed  in  the  year 
MDCCXII.  Price  Two  -  pence."*  Neither 


*  The  original  title  was  "Law  is  a  Bottomless- 
Pit.  Exemplify'd  in  the  Case  of  The  Lord  Strutt, 
John  Bull,  Nicholas  Frog,  and  Lewis  Baboon.  Who 
spent  all  they  had  in  a  Law-Suit.  Printed  from  a 
Manuscript  found  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  famous  Sir 
Humphry  Polesworth."  The  author's  name  is  not 
given. 
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)lace  nor  bookseller's  name  is  given.  "  The 
bur  parts,"  says  Prof.  H.  Morley,  "were 
tfterwards  arranged  into  two,  as  they  are 
icre  reprinted,  and  published  together  as 
:he  '  History  of  John  Bull,'  with  a  few  notes 
ly  the  author  which  sufficiently  explain  its 
Irift."  The  'Story  of  the  St.  Alban's  Ghost' 
s  not  included  in  the  volume  I  possess,  nor 
s  it  mentioned  by  Prof.  Morley.  What  is  it, 
ind  who  is  the  author?  JOHN  T.  CURRY. 

FREAKS  OF  NATURE  IN  LONDON. — A^opos 
of  a  recent  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
'  freaks  "  of  nature,  I  copy  out  from  Puttick 
&  Simpson's  catalogue  of  26  June,  1858,  the 
following  list  of  portraits,  &c.,  of  fat  and 
lean  people,  giants  and  dwarfs,  bearded  and 
horned  women,  malformations,  <fec.,  who  have 
been  exhibited  in  London  from  1698  to  1855. 
The  taste  for  this  kind  of  "  exhibit "  is  truly 
morbid,  but  that  it  is  neither  new  nor 
circumscribed  in  any  age  is  a  fact  which  does 
not  call  for  any  lengthy  proof.  But  the  list 
(which  is  here  given  exactly  as  it  is  printed 
in  Puttick's  catalogue)  is  interesting  : — 

Thomas  and  M.  A.  Adams,  the  Suffolk  prodigies, 
1853, 

George  Alexander,  spotted  boy,  1810-11. 
African  twins,  1855. 
American  Indians,  1818. 
loway  Indians,  1844. 
Objibbeway  Indians,  1844. 
Mrs.  Armitage. 

Amelon,  boy  without  limbs,  1854. 
Miss  Atkins,  giantess. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shaw,  dwarfs,  1833 
Aztec  Liliputians,  1853-55. 
Bearded  woman,  1829-53. 
Joseph  Bihn,  Belgian  giant,  1838-9. 
Joseph  Borulwlaski,  1782. 
Boskiemnen,  1845-51. 
Botomodo  Chief,  1822. 
Edward  Bright,  fat  man. 
Mathew  Buckingham,  1742. 
Bernard  Cavanagh,  1841. 
Chinese  ladies,  1827. 

P.  Cussack  and  M.  Hibeman,  fat  children,  1843. 
African  Earthmen,  1853. 
Esquimaux  Indians,  1823. 
Mrs.  Everett  and  Son,  1780. 
Freeman,  American  giant,  1843. 
Eliz.  French,  horned  woman. 
S.  A.  Gallant,  1854. 
Guiana  Indians,  1840. 
M.  Gullia,  1837. 

Hairy  and  mouldy  woman,  1720. 
Halea^  Norfolk  giant,  1854. 
Don  Francisco  Hidalgo,  dwarf. 
Hahnemam,  1848. 
T.  Inglefield. 
J.  Kleiser,  1718. 
A.  Morietti,  1823. 
Daniel  Lambert. 
James  Lambier,  1826. 
Lapland  giantess,  1851. 
Harvey  Leach,  1829-43. 
W.  Lalkes,  1790, 


Louis,  French  giant,  1826. 

Michigan  Chief,  1835. 

Macdonald,  1854. 

Miss  Nixon. 

Paaf,  Dutch  dwarf,  1816. 

James  Poio,  dwarf,  1698. 

Marietta  Rovaii,  1841. 

Santiago  de  los  Santos,  dwarf,  1834. 

Joao  Baptista  dos  Santos,  three-legged  child. 

Scapiglione,  the  modern  Samson. 

C.  A.  Seurat,  living  skeleton. 

Siamese  twins,  1829-37. 

N.  Stocker  and  J.  Hauptmann,  1812-17. 

C.  S.  Stretton,  "  Tom  Thumb." 

Swedish  giant,  1742. 

Swiss  dwarf  and  giantess. 

Teresia,  Corsican  dwarf,  1773. 

Twin  brothers,  1716. 

James  Toller,  1816. 

Valdisturian. 

White-haired  ladies,  1855. 

P.  Williamson. 

Zulu  Kaffirs,  1853. 

W.  EGBERTS. 
Carlton  Villa,  Klea  Avenue,  Clapham. 

"TRANSPIRE."—!  have  just  now  received 
a  shop  notice  of  a  "  first  great  clearance  sale, 
to  transpire  annually."  Let  us  hope  that  the 
transpiration  is  to  be  only  annual,  and  that 
ordinary  work  in  and  for  the  shop  does  not 
transpire  on  what  is  called,  I  believe,  the 
sweating  system.  But  is  so  absurd  a  use  of 
the  word  to  come  into  regular  currency  1 
Even  now  Nuttall's  'Dictionary'  gives  "to 
happen"  as  one  meaning.  Such  things  do 
we  suffer  from  the  farthing-a-liner. 

C.  B.  MOUNT. 

RUSSIAN  FOLK-LORE  :  HIDDEN  TREASURES. 
— The  Russ  of  the  following  is  cut  from  the 
Peterburgskaya  Gazeta  of  7/19  Feb. : — 

"A  citizen  of  Cronstadt,  one  A.  P.  Probkoff, 
residing  near  St.  Petersburg  on  the  high  road  to 
Moscow,  read  in  some  magazine  that  in  the  course 
of  three  years  a  hen's  egg  can  be  made  to  produce  a 
fiery  serpent  such  as  shall  enrich  a  man ;  the  egg 
has  to  be  worn  all  the  time  under  his  armpit.  Mr. 
Probkoff,  wishing  to  rear  a  serpent  of  this  useful 
kind,  went  and  bought  a  new-laid  hen's  egg.  which 
he  carefully  fastened  in  a  bandage  under  his  right 
arm.  He  had  only  worn  this  hatching  apparatus 
three  weeks  when  he  felt  something  move  in  it. 
But,  alas !  his  hopes  were  doomed  to  disappointment. 
Upon  untying  the  bandage,  no  fiery  treasure-finder 
flew  forth,  but  a  miserable  naked  little  live  chicken 
fell  sprawling  to  the  ground.  Probkoff  woke  his 
wife,  and  told  her  the  whole  story,  which  put  her 
in  such  a  fright  that  she  jumped  out  of  bed,  and 
squashed  the  poor  innocent  with  her  foot.  A.  P. 
Probkoff  himself  was  so  alarmed  that  medical  aid 
had  to  be  called  in." 

Why  the  premature  appearance  of  a  harm- 
less chick,  in  lieu  of  the  preternatural 
monster  expected  later,  should  have  caused 
the  man  such  terror  hardly  appears.  A  male 
Dame  Partlet  figures  in  a  Russian  folk-tale, 
perhaps  adapted  from  a  foreign  source.  A 
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peasant  sat  at  home  so  persistently  that  his 
wife  found  him  in  her  way,  and  called  out  to 
him  sarcastically  one  day  that  he  was  no 
better  than  an  old  hen  sitting  on  her  eggs. 
A  neighbouring  gossip  (rather  deaf)  caught 
the  last  words  imperfectly,  and  spread  a 
report  that  the  lieabed  had  laid  an  egg  and 
was  sittingonit.  The  next-door  gossipsaid  two 
eggs,  another  made  them  four,  and  before  the 
day  was  out,  rumour,  like  a  rolling  snowball, 
increasing  as  it  went,  had  proclaimed  that 
the  couple  had  already  five  hundred  eggs  of 
the  man's  laying  for  sale.  A  curious  old 
Kussian  woodcut,  reproduced  in  iiovinsky's 
'Atlas  of  Folk  -  Pictures,'  represents  the 
peasant  people  streaming  in  from  all  points 
of  the  compass  to  cheapen  the  man  -  hen's 
eggs.  But  to  return  to  the  would-be  breeder 
of  the  fiery  serpent,  perhaps  it  was  not  a 
chicken  that  he  hatched,  but  an  ugly  duckling 
from  the  egg  of  a  canard.  H.  E.  M. 

St.  Petersburg. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  EASTER  (continued  from 
9th  S.  i.  284).— 

Martin  Day,  D.  D. ,  of  St.  Faith's,  London.  Doomes- 
Day,  a  Treatise  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body,  in 
29  Sermons  on  1  Cor.  xv.  4to.,  1636. 

Robert  Jones.  The  Resurrection  Rescued  from 
the  Soldiers  Calumnies,  in  Two  Sermons  preached 
at  St.  Marie's  in  Oxon.  18mo.,  1659. 

Stengel.  Ova  Paschalia,  1672,  see  '  N.  &  Q.,' 
4th  S.  v.  120. 

Thomas  Beconsall,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  B.N.C.,  Oxon. 
Easter  Sermon,  on  the  Resurrection  of  the  same 
body,  from  St.  John  v.  28,  29.  4to.,  Oxon,  1697. 

William  Jackling.  The  Paschal  Solemnity  Recti- 
fied :  or,  the  Perpetual  Table  for  finding  Easter  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  corrected.  8vo.,  1728. 

A.  Bucher.     Observationes  in Anonymi  Later- 

culum  Paschalem.    4to.,  Amst.,  1733. 

The  Office  of  the  Holy  Week,  according  to  the 

Roman  Missal  and  Breviary from  Palm  Sunday 

to  Tuesday  in  Easter- week.  Plates,  8vo.,  Coghlaii, 
1788. 

A  Psalm  of  Thanksgiving  to  be  sung  by  the 
Children  of  Christ's  Hospital,  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  in  Easter  Week,  according  to  the  ancient 
custom,  for  the  Founders.  Broadsheet,  Rivington, 
1827.  (Composed  by  Mr.  Young,  1748.) 

C.  M.  Baggs,  D.I).  Ceremonies  of  Holy  Week 
described,  with  Account  of  the  Armenian  Mass  at 
Rome,  and  Holy  Week  at  Jerusalem.  8vo.,  Rome, 
1839. 

C.  M.  Baggs,  D.D.  Pontifical  Mass  sung  at  St. 
Peter's  on  Easter  Day,  described  and  illustrated. 
8vo.,  Rome,  1840. 

A.  H.  Ch.  von  Leeuwen.  Specimen  Historicp- 
Theplogicum  de  Sacris  Paschalibus  in  Ecclesia 
Christiana,  sreculo  i.  et  ii.  8vo. ,  Tielse,  1860. 

Easter  Eggs.  Article  in  the  Strand  Magazine, 
April,  1897. 

W.  C.  B. 

SIR  HENRY  WOTTON  AND  KEPLER.  —  The 
writer  of  the  article  on  '  Sir  Henry  Wotton 
and  the  Bacon-Shakspearo  Controversy '  (ante, 


p.  181),  in  speaking  of  Kepler  as  the  "  dis- 
coverer of  the  principle  of  photography," 
appears  to  have  forgotten  the  description  of 
the  camera  obscura  by  Delia  Porta  in  his 
'Magia  Naturalis,'  published  at  Naples  in 
1569.  The  date  of  Wotton's  letter  to  Bacon 
is  not  given  in  the  'Reliquiae,'  but  it  is  in 
answer  to  one  from  Bacon  dated  20  Oct., 
1620,  and  was  evidently  written  shortly  after- 
wards. It  will  be  noticed  that  Kepler  does 
not  claim  therein  any  originality,  but  merely 
remarks  that  he  had  made  the  drawings 
which  he  showed  Wotton  "  non  tanquam 
Pictor,  sed  tanquam  Mathematicus,"  i.  e.,  not 
as  works  of  art,  but  as  illustrations  of  a 
principle.  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

"WHAT  DO  THEY  CALL  YOU?"  (See  ante, 
p.  146.) — In  West  Cornwall  the  ordinary  way 
of  questioning  is  (or  was),  "What  are  you 
called1?"  not  "What  is  your  name?"  I  re- 
member a  minister  who  had  resided  in  that 
part  of  the  country  mentioning  to  me  that 
when  he  put  the  question  to  a  boy  in  another 
locality,  out  of  Cornwall,  the  boy  seemed  to 
resent  it.  He  said,  "  I  'm  not  called  any- 
thing." He  thought  the  drift  of  the  inquiry 
was  to  ascertain  what  nickname  he  had. 

C.  LAWRENCE  FORD. 

Bath. 

"PETIT  BLEU "  =  CLOSED  TELEGRAPH  CARD. 
— According  to  the  Daily  Neivs,  which  is 
usually  well  informed  on  French  matters, 
"  the  popular  name  '  petit  bleu,'  used  to  denote 
the  closed  telegraph  card  which  figures  so  pro- 
minently in  the  Dreyfus  case,  has  been  adopted 
officially,  and  is  now  generally  employed  in  judicial 
reports  submitted  to  French  magistrates.  It  would 
appear  that  Guy  de  Maupassant  was  the  first  to 
make  use  of  the  expression  for  this  purpose.  '  Ne 
t'occupe  de  rien,'  says  Mme.  de  Marelle  in  '  Bel 
Ami.'  '  Je  t'enverraiun  petit  bleu  demain  matin.'" 
Petit  bleu  is  also  the  slang  name  for  claret 
of  poor  quality.  JOHN  HEBB. 

2,  Canonbury 'Mansions,  N. 

JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL  ON  'AURORA  LEIGH.' 
— "  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum  "  is  all  very  well, 
but  when  the  dead  still  live  in  their  works, 
they  are  as  amenable  to  reprehension  as  if 
they  were  still  in  the  body.  I  could  scarcely 
believe  my  eyes  when  in  the  'Study  Windows' 
of  the  late  Mr.  Lowell  (Tauchnitz's  edition, 
p.  158)  I  came  upon  the  following  criticism  of 
'  Aurora  Leigh.'  The  book  in  hand  was  Mr. 
Swinburne's  'Chastelard,'  of  which  Mr.  Lowell 
says  : — 

"With  here  and  there  a  pure  strain  of  sentiment, 
a  genuine  touch  of  nature,  the  effect  of  the  whole  is 
unpleasant  with  the  faults  of  the  worst  school  of 
modern  poetry— the  physically  intense  school,  as 
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ve  should  be  inclined  to  call  it,  of  which  Mrs 
Browning's  '  Aurora  Leigh '  is  the  worst  example 
vhose  muse  is  a  fast  young  woman  with  the  lavisl 
»rnament  and  somewhat  overpowering  perfume  o 
he  demi-monde,  and  which  pushes  expression  tc 
he  last  gasp  of  sensuous  exhaustion." 

I  should  like  to  know  whether  in  Britain 
<>r  America  there  is  now  a  single  leader  o 
i  hought  who  would  concur  with  Mr.  Lowel 
in  a  judgment  so  unjust.  I  had  read  th< 
passage  eight-and -twenty  years  since,  when 
]  knew  nothing  of  'Aurora  Leigh/  and  no 
c  oubt  at  the  time  believed  it  to  be  true 
but,  if  I  had  not  learnt  long  since  never 
to  trust  to  criticism,  this  single  instance 
of  its  utter  untrustworthiness  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  put  me  on  my  guard. 

R.  M.  SPENCE,  D.D. 
Manse  of  Arbuthnott,  N.B. 

PROSPERO'S  ISLAND. — I  regret  to  see  that 
Mr.  Sidney  Lee  perpetuates,  in  his  'Life  of 
Shakespeare,'  the  most  unaccountable  con- 
fusion of  Bermuda  with  Prospero's  island. 
He  says  (pp.  252-3)  :— 

"  The  references  to  the  gentle  climate  of  the  island 
on  which  Prospero  is  cast  away,  and  to  the  spirits 
and  devils  that  infested  it,  seem  to  render  its 
identification  with  the  newly  discovered  Bermudas 
unquestionable." 

If  Bermuda  were  Prospero's  island  how  is  it 
that  Ariel  was  sent  to 

Fetch  dew 

From  the  still-vexed  Bermoothes? 
I  The  merry  sprite  was  dispatched  not  from, 
i  but  to  Bermuda,  which  could  not  therefore, 
1  by  any  stretch  of  fancy,  still  less  of  fact,  have 
ibeen  Prospero's  island.  There  is  absolutely 
:np  identity  between  the  two  isles.  It  is  a 
I  pity  that  Mr.  Lee  thus  emphasizes  and  per- 
petuates Moore's  blunder.  I  had  already 
I  called  attention  to  this  blunder  so  far  back 
as  7th  S.  i.  73,  but  apparently  to  no  effect, 
lunter's  suggestion  of  Lampedusa  rests  on 
a  vastly  more  reasonable  basis  than  the  (to 
me)  unintelligible  Bermudean  theory. 

J.  B.  McGovERN. 
St.  Stephen's  Rectory,  C.-on-M.,  Manchester. 

"Hop." — The  A.-S.  heo,  which  has  become 
she  "  in  Southern  English,  is  curiously  pre- 
erved  in  Aoo,  the  Lancashire  and  West 
iiding  pronunciation  of  she.  The  inter- 
mediate form  shoo  is  also  heard  in  the  West 
Riding.  ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

ROLLING-PINS  AS  CHARMS.— I  find  the  fol- 

owmg  announcement  in  a  catalogue  of  curios 

ately  sent  to  me  : — 

''Sailor's  Charm,  Glass  Rolling- Pin  for  hanging  in 
CHup  s  Cabin,  white,  decorated  in  colours  with 

hips,  motto,  and  inscription  '  A  Present  from  New- 

astle.'    14g  in.  long." 


"Sailor's  Charm,  another,  dark  blue  glass,  with 
flags,  wreaths,  &c.,  and  inscription  '  A  Present  from 
Seaham.'  14  in.  long." 

Years  ago  I  saw  a  glass  rolling-pin  (or  more 
than  one)  suspended  in  a  cottage  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  and  adorned,  if  I  do  not 
mistake,  with  the  legend  "  Think  on  me  ";  but 
it  never  struck  me  that  such  a  bit  of  bric-a- 
brac  was  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  charm, 
however  charming  it  may  have  been  con- 
sidered by  its  happy  possessors.  A  rolling- 
pin  of  the  knob-ended  variety  is  very  easy  to 
suspend,  but  is  not  suggestive  of  being  the 
medium  of  properties  occult.  The  cottage  I 
am  thinking  of  had  further  mural  decorations 
in  the  way  of  glass  walking-sticks  in  which 
the  rod  was  twisted  after  the  fashion  of 
barley-sugar.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

"DECOCTOR"  =  A  BANKRUPT. —In  Thomas 
Carthew's  'King's  Bench  Reports,'  1728,  p.  29, 
I  find  it  said  that  on  such  a  day  "  T.  S.  mani- 
feste  devenit  decoctor  (Anglice,  a  Bankrupt)." 
The  case  is  that  of  Pepys  v.  Low,  adjudged  in 
the  first  year  of  William  III. 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

Portland,  Oregon. 

GEORGE  SELWYN'S  CURIOUS  TASTE.  —  In 
N.  &  Q.,'  5th  S.  ii.  201,  is  a  letter  from  General 
Fox,  son  of  Charles  James  Fox,  which  con 
:ains  the  following  passage  : — 

"George  S[elwyn]  had  a  strange  (but  not  uncom- 
non)  passion  for  seeing  dead  bodies,  especially  those 
of  his  friends.  He  would  go  any  distance  to  gratify 
-his  pursuit.  Lord  Holland  was  laid  up  very  ill  at 
3[olland]  Hfouse]  shortly  before  his  death.  George 
Selwyn  sent  to  ask  how  he  was,  and  whether  he 
would  like  to  see  him.  Lord  Holland  answered, 
Oh,  by  all  means  ;  if  I  am  alive  to-morrow  I  shall 
>e  delighted  to  see  George,  and  I  know  that  if  I  am 
dead  he  will  be  delighted  to  see  me  ! ' " 

In  the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  ' 
vol.  li.  p.  231)  it  is  said  : — 

"Selwyn's  fondness  for  seeing  corpses  and 
dminals  and  for  attending  executions  was  the 
ubject  of  frequent  comment  during  his  lifetime,  but 
t  was  warmly  disputed  by  intimate  friends  like 
)r.  Warner  and  JPhilip  Thicknesse  (Gentleman1 '.s 
Magazine,  1791,  i.  299;  ii.  705)." 

5ut  Selwyn  himself  appears  to  admit  some 
oundation  for  the  story  in  a  letter  of  his  to 
d  Carlisle  of  February,  1777,  wherein  he 
ays:— 

"  The  author  of  a  new  Grub  Street  poem,  I  see, 
Hows  me  a  great  share  of  feeling,  at  the  same  time 
hat  he  relates  facts  of  me,  which,  if  they  were  true, 

ould,   besides  making  one  ridiculous,   call    very 

much  into  question  what  he  asserts  with  any  reason- 

ble  man.     I  do  not  know  if  you  have  received  this 

erformance.     If  I  thought  you  had  not,  paltry  as 

t  is,  I  should  send  it  to  you.    The  work  I  mean  is 

ailed  'The  Diaboliad.' I  am  only  attacked  upon 

hat  trite  and  very  foolish  opinion  concerning  lepene 
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e  le  Delitte  [ed  i  delitti]  acknowledging  [it]  to  proceed 
from  an  odd  and  insatiable  curiosity,  and  not  from  a 

mauvais  cceur I  forgive  him  for  his  mention  of  me, 

because  I  believe  that  he  does  it  without  malice,  but, 
if  I  had  leisure  to  think  of  such  things,  I  must  own 
the  frequent  repetition  of  the  foolish  stones  would 
make  me  peevish.  Alas!  I  have  no  time  to  be 
peevish."— Historical  MSS.  Commission,  Fifteenth 
Report,  Appendix,  part  vi.  p.  320. 

This  scarcely  sounds  a  convincing  refutation 
of  the  alleged  slander.  ALFRED  F.  BOBBINS. 

WILLIAM  KENDALL'S  POEMS. — In  the  British 
Museum  Catalogue  of  printed  books  the 
'  Poems '  of  W.  Kendall,  printed  in  1791,  are 
said,  with  a  query,  to  have  been  published  in 
Exeter.  They  were  privately  printed,  and 
doubtless  were  distributed  by  Mr.  Kendall, 
an  Exeter  solicitor,  amongst  his  friends.  But 
the  fact  that  the  ornament,  or  tailpiece,  on 
pp.  11,  17,  and  32  of  the  *  Poems '  appears  on 
p.  210  of  Kendall's  translation  of  Filangieri's 
f  Analysis  of  the  Science  of  Legislation' 
seems  to  prove  that  the  little  volume  was 
printed  in  London.  JAMES  DALLAS. 

"  AYAH  "  AND  "  AMAH."— These  two  words, 
which  are  in  general  use  in  India  and  the 
Farther  East  as  designating  a  children's  nurse 
and  a  wet  nurse  respectively,  are,  of  course, 
Portuguese  as  regards  their  immediate  origin 
and  their  introduction  into  the  Eastern 
vocabulary,  and  as  certainly,  I  think,  derived 
ultimately  from  the  Latin. 

1.  In  Spanish  and  Portuguese  ama  has,  or 
had,  the  meanings  of  "  a  mistress  of  servants, 
a  nurse,  a  wet  nurse";  while  the  masculine 
form  amo  means  "  a  master',  a  tutor,  a  foster- 
father."  Capt.  John  Stevens,  in  his  'Spanish- 
English  Dictionary,'  derives  ama  from  the 
"Gothick";   and   the  word  certainly  has  a 
close  resemblance  in  form  and  meaning  to 
the  Germanic  amme.     Kluge,  in  his  '  Etym. 
Diet,  of  the  Germ.  Lang.,'  refers  amme  to  the 
instinctive  sound  made  by  babes,  and  says, 
"comp.  Span,  and  Port,  ama"',   while  Diez 
('Etym.  Wb.  der  rom.  Spr.,'  fifth  ed.,  p.  421) 
does  not  suggest  a  derivation,  but  simply 
compares  it  with  words  in  Basque,  Gaelic,  &c. 
The  '  Grande  Diccionario  Portuguez  '  of  Frei 
Domingos  Vieira  states  that,  according  to  the 
dictionary  of  the  Lisbon  Academy,  the  word 
is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  amim,  from  the 
verb  aman,  "create,  educate,  nourish";  but 
adds,     "  better     from      the      Latin     alma, 
'  nourisher '  (f.),  with  syncope  of  the  medial 
I,  as  in  velum,  ve'o  ;  celum,  ce'o."    This  deriva- 
tion seems  the  most  probable  one. 

2.  In  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Italian,  aia, 
aya,  aja,  all  mean  a  governess  or  chamber- 
maid ;  while  the  masc.  aio,  ayo,  ajo,  means  a 
tutor  or  guardian.    In  Portuguese  we  have 


"ayo  do  elephante"  for  a  mahout.  In  his 
'  Etym.  Diet,  of  the  Eng.  Lang.,'  s.v.  '  Ayah,' 
Skeat  says  :  "  Origin  uncertain  ;  Diez  ima- 
gines it  to  be  of  Germanic  origin ;  Wacker- 
nagel  (with  greater  probability)  suggests  Lat. 
auia,  by-form  of  aua,  a  grandmother,  allied 
to  auus,  a  grandfather."  The  reference  is  to 
Diez's  'Etym.  Wb.  der  rom.  Spr.,'  p.  428  of 
fifth  ed.,  s.v.  'Ayo.'  I  do  not  think  this 
derivation  from  aiia  at  all  satisfactory  ;  and 
I  consider  that  given  by  Frei  Domingos 
Vieira  much  more  likely.  Under  '  Aia '  he 
says  :  "According  to  Constancio,  from  the 
Greek  ago,  to  conduct,  teach  ;  but  this  is  not 
justified,  either  historically  or  phonologically. 
From  the  French  aide,  in  the  Celtic  aid,  help  ; 
signifying  one  who  stands  by  another  to  work 
conjointly  under  his  orders."  Again,  under 
'  Aio/  after  referring  to  aia,  Fr.  Dom.  Vieira 
adds :  "  In  Low  Latin  nidus  is  one  who  coad  j  utes, 
who  accompanies  ;  here  we  have  syncope  of 
the  medial  d,  as  in  modium,  moio,  &c."  In 
support  of  this  etymology  I  may  instance  the 
Port,  words  raio  from  radius,  meio  from 
medius,  baio  from  badius,  apoio  from  podium. 
Godefroy  ('  Diet,  de  1'Anc.  Langue  Franc.') 
records  the  forms  aie,  aye,  for  aide,  in  the 
sense  of  "  helper  "  as  well  as  "  help."  Com- 
pare the  American  use  of  the  word  "  help  " 
for  a  servant.  DONALD  FERGUSON. 

5,  Bedford  Place,  Croydon. 

BEARDED  POPES. — In  7th  S.  xi.  338-9  are 
some  interesting  contributions  under  the 
heading  '  Bearded  Dominicans.'  And  in  4th 
S.  xii.  501  the  REV.  JOHN  WOODWARD,  having 
examined  the  Papal  medals  in  the  museum  at 
Naples,  reported  that  all  the  Popes  from 
Clement  VII.  to  Alexander  VIII.  were  there 
represented  with  beards  and  moustaches. 

In  the  year  1568  Onuphrius  Panvinius,  an 
Augustinian  of  Verona,  produced  portraits 
of  twenty-seven  Popes  finely  engraved  in 
small  folio.  The  series  includes  all  from 
Urban  VI.  to  Pius  V.  From  Urban  VI.  to 
Pius  III.  inclusive  all  have  smooth  faces. 
From  Julius  II.  to  Pius  V.,  with  the  exception 
of  Leo  X.  and  Adrian  VI.,  all  wear  beara  and 
moustache.  In  only  one  case,  that  of  Pius  IV., 
is  there  any  sign  of  cutting.  He  looks  as 
though  his  whiskers  and  beard  had  been 
trimmed  with  the  scissors. 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

Portland,  Oregon. 

ALLEGED  ECLIPSE  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  ZAMA. 
— May  I  refer  once  more  to  this  subject,  re- 
specting which  I  nserted  a  few  words  in 
7th  S.  v.  85 1  When  writing  that  note  I  over- 
looked the  fact  that  Li vy,  in  speaking  of  the 
various  prodigies  said  to  have  taken  place 
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ome  time  before  the  battle,  one  of  which  was 
hat  at  Cumse  "  solis  orbis  minui  visus,"  states 
hat  another  was  that  the  Apollinarian 
:;ames  were  interrupted  by  an  unusual  swell- 
ing of  the  waters  of  the  Tiber.  Now  these 
Dairies,  which  were  first  instituted  in  B.C.  212 
> /ere  held  in  the  month  of  Quintilis,  after- 
\  -ards  called  July.  But  the  Roman  calendar 
»  t  that  time  was  so  much  in  error  that  dates 
reckoned  by  it  were  nearly  three  months  too 
late.  Thus  another  eclipse,  stated  by  Livy  to 
have  taken  place  also  during  the  celebration 
of  the  Apollinarian  games  in  the  year  corre- 
sponding to  B.C.  190,  took  place,  as  we  know 
by  calculation,  on  14  March.  It  follows  then 
that  the  so-called  prodigies  in  B.C.  202  also 
took  place  in  the  month  of  March,  and  that 
the  report  of  a  diminution  in  the  apparent 
size  of  the  sun  was  a  mere  fancy  and  not  a 
real  eclipse.  Mommsen  says  (vol.  ii.  p.  359, 
in  Dickson's  translation,  note)  that  the  battle 
was  fought  in  the  spring  or  summer,  and  "  the 
fixing  of  the  day  as  the  19th  of  October,  on 
account  of  the  alleged  solar  eclipse,  is  of  no 
account."  The  statement  about  the  Apolli- 
narian games  seems  to  make  this  clear ;  and 
it  follows  that  the  most  probable  time  of  the 
final  contest  of  the  Hannibalic  or  Second 
Punic  War  was  the  month  of  April  or  May, 
not  November,  for  which  I  argued  in  my 
previous  letter.  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith,  in  his 
'Carthage  and  the  Carthaginians,'  gives  it 
as  October,  doubtless  misled  by  the  alleged 
eclipse.  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  infor- 
mation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
,o  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
n  order  that  the  answers  may  be  addressed  to 
;hem  direct. 

"  ILLUSTRATION."— I  want  instances  of  this 
kvord  in  its  now  common  concrete  sense  of 
picture  or  cut  illustrating  the  text  of  a  book, 
|>r  (sometimes)  merely  embellishing  the  book. 
j)ur  earliest  certain  example  is  of  1864,  but 
Ihere  must  be  plenty  of  books  "  with  illustra- 
tions by"  so-and-so  of  earlier  date.  Please 
(end  direct  to  Dr.  Murray,  Oxford. 

J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 

"  THE  GLORIOUS  UNCERTAINTY  OF  THE  LAW." 
-A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
August,  1830,  says  that  this  phrase  originated 
It  a  dinner  of  the  judges  and  counsel  at 
erjeants'  Hall  not  long  after  Mansfield's 
levation  to  the  position  of  Lord  Chief 
ustice  in  1756.  The  toast  of  "  the  glorious 
lemory  of  King  William"  having  been 


honoured  according  to  the  then  prevailing 
custom,  a  Mr.  Wilbraham  proposed,  amid 
great  laughter,  "  The  glorious  uncertainty  of 
the  law,"  in  sarcastic  allusion  to  Lord  Mans- 
field's frequent  reversals  of  former  decisions. 
The  story  (which  has  already  been  quoted  in 
'N.  <fe  Q.')  seems  plausible  enough,  but  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  whether  there  is  any 
authority  for  it  older  than  1830. 

HENRY  BRADLEY. 
Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 

THOMAS  ELLIS  failed  to  obtain  his  election 
from  Westminster  School  to  either  univer- 
sity in  1598.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  par- 
ticulars of  his  parentage.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

MOODY  FAMILY. — Can  any  reader  oblige 
with  information  respecting  one  Edmond 
Mowdye  (or  Moody),  wno  is  reported  by  Hall 
to  have  saved  the  life  of  Henry  VIII.  at 
Hitchin  ?  His  grant  of  arms  is  at  the  College 
of  Arms,  and  he  is  described  as  of  Bury  St. 
Edmunds.  I  can  find  no  trace  of  him  there 
nor  of  his  will.  WM.  REED  LEWIS. 

NELSON  AND  FREEMASONRY. — I  remember 
reading  some  years  ago  that  Lord  Nelson 
was  probably  a  Freemason.  Can  any  reader 
of  *  N.  &  Q.'  give  me  information  upon  the 
subject?  ARTHUR  SHEPHARD. 

Cromer,  Norfolk. 

POMPEY'S  PILLAR.— This  column  was  erected 
by  the  Alexandrians  in  honour  of  Diocletian. 
How  did  it  get  the  name  "  Pompey's  "  ? 

LOUISA  FAWN. 

Bedminster,  Bristol. 

BOCCACCIO. — I  wish  to  make  a  list  of  the 
bales  of  Boccaccio  which  have  been  repro- 
duced by  English  poets.  So  far  I  have  '  The 
Clerk's  Tale 'by  Chaucer,  Keats's  'Isabella,' 
Barry  Cornwall's  'Sicilian  Story,'  Longfellow's 
The  Falcon  of  Ser  Federigo,'  and  two  by 
Reynolds,  the  friend  of  Keats,  in  his  book 
called  'A  Garden  of  Florence.'  I  should  be 
very  much  obliged  to  any  of  your  readers 
who  would  kindly  supplement  this  list. 

JOHN  WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick. 

'FOREIGN  COURTS  AND  FOREIGN  HOMES.' — 
Phis  is  the  title  of  a  book  recently  published. 
At  p.  167  a  description  is  given  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Lo,  Normandy,  where  our  author 
was  told  Archbishop  Laud  once  preached,  for 
hree  hours  entrancing  his  hearers  with  his 
eloquence.  Years  after  the  French  bishop 
liscovered  the  man  was  a  heretic.  As  to  how 
l<aud  found  himself  in  Normandy,  it  appears 
hat  he  was  going  to  Paris  to  meet  Prince 
Charles  on  his  return  from  his  romantic  visit 
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to  Madrid  (A.D.  1623),  the  fruitless  nature  of 
which  led  him  to  select  a  French  princess  for 
his  wife.  Now,  can  this  story  be  corroborated  ? 
Mr.  Benson  casually  says  Laud  never  was  out 
of  England,  but  he  may  have  gone  secretly. 
His  devotion  to  Charles  is  well  known.  Is 
anything  known  of  his  attainments  in  French? 
The  description  of  Laud's  robe— a  flowing 
black  gown,  ornamented  with  white  bands — 
is  peculiar,  seeing  that  he  was  then,  and  had 
been  for  two  years,  Bishop  of  St.  Davids. 
Perhaps,  however,  he  assumed  it  as  a  dis- 
guise, if  the  main  tale  be  true.  D.  C. 

"  LICENSE  "  OR  "  LICENCE." — There  appears 
to  be  much  diversity  of  opinion  amongst 
editors  as  to  the  correct  way  of  spelling  this, 
both  as  substantive  and  verb.  Most  diction- 
aries make  it  optional,  with  an  apparent 
preference  for  the  s.  Roget  gives  two  c's  to 
the  noun  and  an  s  to  the  verb.  I  take  those 
to  be  the  most  accepted  methods.  As  I 
have  often  had  my  MSS.  altered  in  this 
connexion,  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  know 
who  is  right,  once  for  all.  Will  some  reader 
of  '  N.  &  Q.'  kindly  oblige  ? 

CECIL  CLARKE. 

Authors'  Club,  S.W. 

HARPER  FAMILY.— Can  any  reader  tell  me 
where  I  can  find  an  account  of  the  ancestry 
of  Henry  John  Chitty  Harper,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Christchurch  1856-89,  and  Primate  of  New 
Zealand  1868-89 1  B.  W.  J. 

A  VICE.— What  is  the  right  pronunciation  of 
this  name  1  Charlotte  M.  Yonge  classes  it  as 
English,  and  the  inquirer  has  heard  it  pro- 
nounced A-vis,  accented  on  the  first  syllable 
and  rhyming  with  "  this."  But  is  it  wrong 
to  pronounce  it  Av-ice,  accented  on  the 
second  syllable  and  rhyming  with  "  Greece"? 
ARTHUR  MAYALL. 

IRELAND. — I  have  a  fragment  of  a  poem  in 
six-line  stanzas  printed  in  quarto,  'A  Dis- 
course upon  the  Defeate  of  the  Rebels  in 
Ireland,'  treating  of  the  taking  of  Kinsale  in 
1601.  Can  any  one  tell  me  its  author  and 
title?  C.  S. 

"  FRINGLE."— Is  this  part  of  a  grate  or  an 
old-fashioned  fireplace,  or  rather  kitchen 
range?  I  copy  the  following  from  'Paul 
Carah,  Cornishman,'  by  Charles  Lee,  chap.  iii. : 

"A  burning  candle  stood  on  the  table  by  the 
window,  but  the  warm  light  that  flooded  the  room 
came  from  thcfringle.  Does  the  fringle  exist  out  of 
Cornwall?  In  the  old  farmhouses  up  country  the  great 
open  hearths  are  still  found  ;  houses  of  recent  date 
are  furnished  with  '  slabs,'  or  commonplace  kitchen 
ranges ;  but  many  cottages  dating  from  about  a 
century  hack  possess  fireplaces  in  the  nature  of  a 


compromise  between  the  two,  and  such  was  the 
case  here.  The  fireplace  was  divided  down  the 
middle  by  a  partition  wall;  on  one  side  was  a 
diminutive  slab,  with  an  oven ;  on  the  other  was 
a  big  door — like  a  cupboard  door — of  tarred  wood 
flush  with  the  wall.  When  swung  back,  it  disclosed 
an  open  hearth,  raised  some  eighteen  inches  above 
the  level  of  the  ground.  The  concrete  floor  had 
a  small  grating  in  the  centre,  over  which  stood  a 
'  brandis,'  or  triangular  frame  of  iron.  A  small 
oblong  tunnel  running  under  the  grating  provided 
the  necessary  draught.  The  fringle  door  was  open, 
and  bending  over  it,"  &c. 

I  am  not  quite  clear  from  this  description 
whether  the  "  fringle  "  is  the  whole  range  or 
the  small  grating  in  the  centre  over  which 
stood  a  "brandis,"  or  triangular  frame  of  iron. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  can 
explain.  W.  B. 

HENRY  MOMPESSON  was  elected  from  West- 
minster School  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1598.  Can  any  correspondent  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
give  me  further  information  about  him  ? 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

ASPIDISTRA.— What  is  the  etymology  of 

this  botanical  name,  as  regards  its  second 
element?  F.  H. 

Marlesford. 

KEY  AND  KAY. — These  families  may  have 
had  a  common  starting  -  point,  but  pro- 
nunciation was  indifferent.  That  the  word 
key  may  have  been  spoken  as  kay  I  am  led 
to  think  from  the  lines  in  George  Herbert's 
'Easter  Hymn  ': — 

His  stretched  sinews  taught  all  strings  what  key 
Is  best  to  celebrate  this  most  high  day. 

What  was  the  pronunciation  of  key  in  the 
sixteenth  century  ?  T.  H.  M. 

Ardrossan,  Pa. 

TENNYSON'S  'THE  ANCIENT  SAGE.' — In  this 
noble  poem  there  is  a  passage  which,  if  there 
is  not    a  misprint  of    "  world  "  for  ivord  in 
the  one-volume  edition  of  the  complete  works 
(1898),   puzzles  me.     Perhaps   in  not   under- 
standing it  as  it  appears  in  the  print  I  am 
only  showing  my  own  obtuseness  ;    if  so,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  have  it  enlightened.    The 
passage  (p.  549)  is  : — 
The  days  and  hours  are  ever  glancing  by, 
And  seem  to  flicker  past  thro'  sun  and  shade, 
Or  short,  or  long,  as  Pleasure  leads,  or  Pain  ; 
But  with  the  Nameless  is  nor  Day  nor  Hour; 
Though  we,  thin  minds,  who  creep  from  thought  to 

thought, 

Break  into  "Thens"  and  "Whens"  the  Eternal  Now: 
This  double  seeming  of  the  single  world  [sic]. 

I  can  understand  how  men  break  the  single 
ivord  "  Now  "  into  "  Thens  and  Whens  "—into 
Past  and  Future ;  but  how  can  a  single  world 
be  so  divided  ?  R.  M.  SPENCE,  D.D. 

Manse  of  Arhuthnott,  N.B. 
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'JACK  SHEPPARD.' — The  following  is  th 
title  of  a  volume  in  my  possession  : — 

"  The/  History/  Of/  Jack  Sheppard  :/  His/  Won 
derful  Exploits  and  Escapes./  A  Romance,/  Foundec 
on  Facts./  With  Original  Illustrations,/  From  Draw 
ings  by  Jack  Sketch./  [Here  follows  a  vignette  o 
Fetters,  burglars'  implements,  &c.,  under  which 
•'Truth  is  Stranger  than  Fiction "/  London./  Johr 
Williams  44  Paternoster-Row,/  and  43  Aldersgate 
Street./  1839." 

Is  this  a  genuine  edition  of  W.  Harrison 
Ainsworth's  romance,  and  is  Geo.  Cruikshank 
known  to  have  signed  himself  "  Jack  Sketch 
.Most  of  the  twelve  illustrations  in  this  volume 
are  quite  in  his  style,  and  the  figure  of  Bess 
in  the  representation  of  Jack  and  Bess  escap- 
ing from  the  New  Prison  at  Clerkenwell  is 
one  very  frequently  met  with  in  his  acknow- 
ledged pictures.  I  shall  feel  obliged  to  any 
reader  of  '  X.  &,  Q.'  who  will  enlighten  me 
upon  these  two  points.  CHAS.  WISE. 

Weekley,  Kettering. 

LATIN  MOTTO.— Can  any  of  your  readers 
give  me  the  translation  of  the  following 
motto  from  the  title-page  of  a  book  published 
in  1652 — "  Efficiens  et  finis  sunt  sibi  invicem 
causje"?  The  words  may  be  a  very  simple 
statement  of  an  obvious  truth,  but  1  confess 
inability  to  understand  them.  Whence  are 
they  derived  ?  JOHN  WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick. 
[It  looks  like  a  maxim  from  a  book  of  logic.] 

MENTEITH.— What  were  the  arms  of  the 
old  Earls  of  Menteith  prior  to  the  marriage 
of  the  heiress  with  Walter  Stewart  (fi.  1258- 
1294) ?  A.  C. 

"PEASE  EGGERS." —  In  a  weekly  journal 
called  the  Rambler  there  was  given  lately  as  an 
illustration  a  photograph  of  a  group  of  five 
boys,  each  dressed  more  absurdly  than  the 
other  four,  and  it  was  stated  that  it  was  a 
typical  group  of  "  pease  eggers  "  in  the  North- 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  They  appear 
in  spring,  travel  in  gangs  amongst  their 
native  villages,  and  go  through  a  regular 
(performance,  during  which  there  is  a  fierce 
encounter  with  wooden  swords  between  two 
jof  them,  while  a  non-combatant  makes  a 
[collection.  If  the  custom  be  an  ancient  one 
what  does  it  represent,  and  what,  is  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "pease  eggers  "  ? 

R.  HEDGER  WALLACE. 

I   [We  should  suppose  that  this  means  pasque  eggs, 
otherwise  Easter  eggs.] 

SIMON  GREEN,  alias  FODERBY,  was  one  of 
:he  canons  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  in  the  time 
of  Bishop  Longland,  and  there  seem  to  have 
been  many  cases  in  which  men  bore  such 


alias  names.  So  late  as  1635,  John  and 
Stephen  Evered,  alias  Webb,  both  of  Marl- 
borough,  England,  were  immigrants  in  New 
England.  What  was  the  origin  or  meaning 
of  these  double  surnames  ?  F.  J.  P. 

Boston,  Mass. 

"VEIT"  =  GUY.— Speaking  of  Veit  Hirsch- 
vogel  le  Vieux  and  his  namesake  "  le  Jeune," 
M.  Gerspach  says  in  a  foot-note  to  p.  257  of 
'L'Art  de  la  Verrerie,'  "Le  prenom  Veit 
correspond  au  nom  frangais  Guy."  Comment  ? 

ST.  SWITHIN.  . 

"  THREE  POUND  TWELVE."— I  have  a  thick 
token  of  brass,  an  inch  and  a  sixteenth  in  dia- 
meter, nearly  five-sixteenths  thick,  which  on 
both  sides  is  inscribed  "  Three  Pound  Twelve  " 
within  a  floriated  shield,  crowned.  Is  it 
simply  a  weight  1  and,  if  so,  for  what  1  or  was 
it  issued  as  a  token  to  represent  the  sum  of 
31.  12s.,  and  where  ?  THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

'VOYAGES  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  JACK 
HALLIARD  IN  THE  ARCTIC  OCEAN.'  —  Can 
any  of  your  readers  tell  me  anything  about 
this  book  1  I  have  a  copy  of  an  edition  pub- 
lished in  Boston  by  Ticknor  &,  Fields  in  1854, 
and  copyrighted  in  1833.  1  believe  that 
inquiry  has  been  made  about  the  book,  but 
there  seems  to  be  divided  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  is  of  English  or  American 
origin.  I  should  like,  if  possible,  to  find  out 
when  and  where  it  was  first  published,  and 
who  was  the  author.  CHAS.  WELSH. 

Boston,  U.S. 

AGNES    A  FATEFUL  NAME.  —  Surely  it  is 

desirable  to  make  a  special  query  as  to  the 

Delief  that  those  bearing  the  name  of  Agnes 

will  go  mad.   MR.  PEACOCK,  under  the  heading 

Names:  Saxon  and  Norman'  (ante,  p.  114), 

asks  if  this  is   merely  a  local  Lincolnshire 

relief.     I   have  never  heard  of  this  curious 

ancy,  and  beg  to  renew  the  inquiry  under 

he  name  itself.  JAMES  HOOPER. 

Norwich. 

A  TRANSLATION  OF  MARCUS  AURELIUS, 
•UBLISHED  A.D.  1792.  —  I  have  just  acquired 
rom  a  second-hand  bookseller,  who  has  been 
urning  out  the  fifty  years'  accumulations  of 
lis  cellar,  a  book  of  which  the  title-page  runs 
s  follows  :  "The  Meditations  of  the  Emperor 
-larcus  Aurelius  Antoninus.  A  new  trans- 
ation  from  the  great  original,  with  a  life, 
otes,  &c.,  by  R.  Graves,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
}laverton,  Somerset,  late  Fellow  of  All  Saints' 
College,  Oxon,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Countess 
)owager  of  Chatham.  Bath,  printed  by  R. 
\uttwell  for  G.  G.  J.  Robinson,  Paternoster 
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Kow,  London.  1792."  The  dedication  is  to 
Edward  James  Eliot,  one  of  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Treasury  and  member  for 
Liskeard  in  Cornwall.  I  had  already  Jeremy 
Collier's  and  Long's  translations,  and  this  one 
by  Graves  seems  to  compare  very  favourably 
with  them,  both  in  respect  of  English  style 
and  of  the  learning  displayed  in  the  notes, 
&c.  Is  there  any  other  copy  in  existence? 
If  so,  in  what  esteem  is  this  translation  held 
by  classical  scholars  ?  ST.  AUSTELL. 

[It  is  unmentioned  by  Lowndes.] 


THE  LETTERS  OF  JUNIUS. 

(8th  S.  i.  512  ;  ii.  57,  218,  393,  485  ;  iii.  49,  111, 

189,  331  ;  9fcb  S.  ii.  155,  169,  329.) 
ABSENCE  from  home  and  illness  have 
delayed  my  attention  to  MESSRS.  MOORE 
and  PEASF,  As  already  said,  a  letter 
to  *N.  &  Q.'  from  Dresden  (stating  that 
William  Pitt  and  Lady  Grenville,  n4e  Pitt, 
had  each  ignored  Sir  Philip  Francis)  induced 
me  to  submit  to  'N.  &  Q.'  those  conjectures 
which  I  discarded  on  seeing  two  letters  from 
Junius  himself  to  Lord  Chatham.  Concluding 
at  once  that  the  packet  in  question  must 
have  come  from  the  Grenvilles,  I  cast  about 
and  struck  the  trail  of  Earl  Temple. 

I  am  willing  to  affirm,  if  need  be,  that 
about  the  year  1855  the  steward  of  Boconnoc 
and  Dropmore  informed  me  that,  on  his 
installation,  Lady  Grenville  told  him,  at 
Dropmore,  that  a  sealed  packet,  which  she 
then  produced,  contained  the  real  name  of 
Junius,  and  instructed  him  that  in  a  certain 
year,  I  forget  which,  the  packet  was  to  be 
opened  and  the  real  name  revealed.  1  can 
imagine  that  the  steward's  fervour  reflected 
that  of  her  ladyship,  who  declared,  when  her 
end  was  near,  that  Lord  Grenville  certainly 
knew  who  Junius  was.  My  assailants,  how- 
ever, pit  opinions  against  facts. 

MR.  PEASE  says  he  "cannot  find  words  to 
express  his  indignation  at  what"  I  have 
written  of  his  father  and  the  Hon.  George 
Fortescue,  and  that  he  writes  "simply  to 
vindicate  the  honour  of  the  dead,"  which  has 
not  been  called  in  question.  Still,  he  must 
not  expect  death  to  change  the  sombre  hue 
of  all  reputations  to  couleur  de  rose,  nor  that 
the  inquisitive  will  find  nil  nisi  bonum  ad- 
hering to  them  in  Cornwall.  To  the  faithfu] 
hound  his  master  may  be  a  god,  but  I  can 
concede  no  monopoly  of  "integrity  and 
honour  "  to  the  idol  MR.  PEASE  worships.  1 
am  competent  to  say,  for  the  nonce,  that  my 
quarterings  would  eclipse  his  ;  and  from  my 


teener  perception  of  the  duties  of  land- 
lolding,  I  should  have  suspected  that  the 
rapid  augmentation  of  a  rent-roll  boded  no 
^ood  to  the  tenantry,  and  perhaps  learnt  that 
;he  aggrieved  did  find  words  to  express  their 
"ndignation  in  printed  rhymes. 

My  object  in  citing  the  characteristics  of 
my  informant  was,  by  way  of  antithesis,  to 
nspire  confidence,  for  no  mind  bent  on 
money-making  would  turn  aside  to  invent 
;he  tale  which  MR.  MOORE  helps  to  confirm. 
[  merely  repeat  Mrs.  Grote,  relict  of  the 
earned  historian,  who,  in  writing  about  the 
Burnham  Beeches  (*  Collected  Papers '),  de- 
scribes at  some  length  how  Lady  Grenville, 
of  Dropmore,  incurred  odium  latterly  through 
:he  overbearance  of  her  official : — 

0,  why  has  man  the  will  and  power 

To  make  his  fellow  mourn  ? 

A.nd,  to  my  knowledge,  something  similar 
ighted  on  Mr.  Fortescue,  of  Boconnoc,  for  his 
subservience.  MR.  PEASE  says  he  "  never  heard 
ris  father  speak  of  the  sealed  packet,  nor  has 
le  mentioned  it  in  his  diary, '  which  proves 
nothing,  though  his  father  made  a  significant 
entry  in  his  copy  of  Junius,  which  means 
something.  He  pretends  that  what  I  have 
said  about  the  Burnham  Beeches  "cannot 
possibly  be  true " — that  his  father  "  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  sale,  which  was  never 
contemplated  in  Mr.  Fortescue's  lifetime." 
To  this  MR.  MOORE  adds  that  "it did  not  take 
place  till  some  years  after  his  death."  The 
death  was  in  1877  and  the  sale  in  1879.  As  to 
contemplation  both  may  be  at  fault.  I  took 
peculiar  interest  in  Boconnoc,  Dropmore,  and 
Burnham,  since  an  Elizabethan  monument 
proves  heraldically  that  former  owners  were 
my  forefathers,  whom  I  represent.  Years 
before  the  sale  the  steward  mentioned  the 
great  demand  for  building  sites  near  Drop- 
more,  and  the  scheme  for  selling  required 
time  to  mature.  As  Mr.  Forbes,  twenty-five 
years  keeper  of  the  Beeches,  wrote  (Times, 
21  July,  1879)  that  Lady  Grenville,  the  Hon. 
G.  Fortescue,  and  Capt.  Fortescue  "always 
took  great  interest  in  their  preservation,"  we 
may  conclude  that  none  of  them  had  invited 
builders  to  destroy  a  thing  of  beauty;  but  the 
steward  was  masterful,  the  Beeches  were  sold, 
and  who  but  he  could  have  promoted  the 
sale  1  Moreover,  is  it  probable  that  a  "  faith- 
ful steward  "  would  have  opposed  a  bargain 
so  profitable  to  his  employer  ? 

Mr.  F.  G.  Heath,  in  his  '  History  of  Burn- 
ham  Beeches,'  explains  that  rumours,  followed 
by  newspaper  paragraphs,  prepared  the  way 
for  the  sale,  which  came  off  at  the  Mart, 
24  June,  1879,  when  the  Beeches  were  with- 
drawn. The  scare  took  effect.  It  stirred  the 
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Kyrle  and  Commons  Preservation  Societies, 

n  alarm,  to  appeal  to  the  London  Corporation, 

md  the  steward  won  the  day,  as  he  foretold. 

Che  Corporation  is  reported  to  spend  400/.  a 

-ear  on  the  Beeches,  the  owner  of  Droprnore 

.^  hook  off  an  expense,  gained  a  bonus  instead, 

;  nd  continued  to  enjoy  as  before. 

I  introduced  the  name  of  Forteseue  merely 
t  o  associate  it.  Whether  the  steward  prefixed 
.Mr.  or  Capt.  I  will  not  be  positive,  but  ob- 
viously to  a  reader  of  plain  understanding 
the  individual  meant  was  no  other  than  the 
heir  then  in  possession  of  the  Grenville  estates  ; 
and  the  contention  of  my  assailants  was 
captious.  They  question  my  having  received 
information  about  the  packet  from  the  faith- 
ful steward.  I  can  weigh  the  epithet.  Yet 
MR.  MOORE'S  frank  statement  that  he  found 
at  Dropmore  such  a  packet  as  I  described 
affords  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact,  for  I 
never  saw  Lady  Grenville. 

MR.  PEASE  concludes  too  hastily  that  his 
father  was  "  guilty  of  a  breach  of  confidence." 
Very  probably  Lady  Grenville  explained  how 
the  packet  had  created  a  sensation  in  1827, 
and  that  Lord  Grenville  had  provided  for  a 
revelation,  as  old  Junius-hunters  have  read  ; 
therefore  no  secret  attached  so  far,  except  as 
to  a  date  which  I  have  forgotten.  Neither 
have  I  "betrayed  confidence,"  as  he  infers. 
The  subject  had  remained  dormant  twenty 
years  or  more  before  I  questioned  the  steward, 
who  left  the  impression  on  my  mind  that  the 
packet  had  been  opened  as  directed.  Perhaps 
he  knew  not  that  Mr.  Forteseue  had  burnt  it, 
as  MR.  MOORE  informs  us ;  but  whether  two 
or  more  of  the  family  consulted,  standing  or 
sitting,  or  whether  the  secret  was  kept  by 
|  locking  up  or  burning  the  packet,  is  im- 
|  material,  though  interesting  to  know. 

No  reflection  has  been  cast  onMr.Fortescue's 
honour.  Simply  in  choosing  between  Scj'llaand 
Charybdis  his  judgment  was  disappointing. 
When  I  wrote,  the  last  Duke  of  Buckingham 
and  the  steward  being  dead,  it  depended  on 
me  whether  Lord  Grenville's  compact  with 
the  literary  world  should  be  carried  out.  So, 
at  the  appointed  time,  it  devolved  on  Mr. 
Forteseue  to  decide  (as  surmised  in  my  first 
letter)  between  that  compact  and  the  explicit 
jommand  of  Junius  himself,  seconded  by  the 
>pinion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville  that  "for 
private  or  family  reasons  the  secret  must  be 
cept,''  as  suggested  in  my  second  letter. 

Mr.  Forteseue — a  boy  in  1805,  when  Lord 
jrenville  "emphatically  declared,  'I  know 
the  real  Junius,  but  the  secret  will  not  tran- 
spire in  my  lifetime  '  "  ('  Diary  of  an  M.P.')— 
was  thirty-six  years  old  when  the  packet  was 
carried  to  Dropmore,  and  the  chances  are  that 


he  knew  more  than  his  cousin,  Lady  Dela- 
mere,  who  inferred  from  remarks  of  their 
relative,  the  first  Duke  of  Buckingham,  that 
Junius  and  Earl  Temple  were  one.  Surely 
he,  the  favourite  of  Lord  and  Lady  Grenville 
and  heir  to  their  estates,  must  have  known 
earlier  than  the  steward  all  about  the  com- 
pact, the  existence  of  which  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  Lady  Grenville  preserved  till  her 
death,  thirty  years  after  that  of  her  husband, 
a  sealed  packet  containing  the  real  name  of 
Junius  (as  Mr.  Forteseue  himself  supposed), 
and  endorsed  by  Lord  Grenville  "To  be 
destroyed  on  my  death."  Though  the  word 
"unopened"  was  absent,  Lady  Grenville 
understood  it  was  to  be  opened.  Besides,  Lord 
Grenville  would  have  destroyed  the  packet 
himself  had  strict  secrecy  been  intended.  It 
is  strange  if  Mr.  Forteseue  had  never  seen  it 
and  the  steward  had.  Probably  Lady  Gren- 
ville, thinking  that  the  steward  would  survive 
Mr.  Forteseue,  took  the  precaution  to  instruct 
him,  for,  judging  from  his  manner,  her  lady- 
ship had  been  very  earnest,  and  he,  finding, 
at  the  date  fixed,  that  nothing  would  be  dis- 
closed, consoled  himself  by  entering  in  his 
copy  of  Junius,  in  the  seventies,  what  he  had 
known  for  twenty  years  about  Sir  Philip 
Francis.  MR.  MOORE  states  that  it  occurred 
to  Mr.  Forteseue,  after  the  mischief  was  done, 
that  the  packet  alluded  to  Junius,  and  he 
frequently  spoke  of  it.  How  did  it  occur  to 
him  1  Did  memory  aid  him  1  How  did  it  occur 
to  me  ?  Did  I  dream  it  ?  Or  did  the  steward 
who  informed  me  inform  Mr.  Forteseue  also  ? 
The  visits  of  the  last  Duke  of  Buckingham  to 
Boconnoc  may  afford  an  explanation.  Accord- 
ing to  Miss  Wynne  it  seems  there  were  docu- 
ments, other  than  the  packet,  that  contained 
the  secret.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  finding 
one,  wrote  to  Lord  Grenville  an  offer  to  ex- 
change secrets,  and  received  no  answer. 

Junius  was  anxious  that  the  writing  of  his 
amanuensis  should  escape  the  keen  observa- 
tion of  David  Garrick,  and  while  the  incident 
of  the  packet  was  recent,  a  poem  in  three 
cantos  was  published  from  a  manuscript 
found,  many  years  before,  among  the  papers 
of  the  late  Mr.  Almon,  the  publisher,  and  was 
attributed  to  Junius  by  reason  of  "the  biting 
satire,  political  principles,  personal  sarcasm," 
the  handwriting  being  compared  with  the 
original  of  Junius  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Woodfall.  Mr.  Almon  of  ten  visited  Earl  Temple 
at  Stowe,  and  possibly  Lady  Temple  had  en- 
trusted him  with  the  manuscript  not  long 
before  her  death,  1770,  after  which  Mr.  Almon, 
for  some  reason,  did  not  see  his  way  clear  to 
publish  it.  To  me  the  similarity  of  the  hand- 
writing is  not  very  striking  ;  however,  a  neat 
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penwoman,  such  as  Lady  Temple  was,  could 
vary  her  writing  easily  by  changing  the  posi- 
tion of  her  fingers,  wrist,  or  elbow.* 

H.  H.  DRAKE. 


PUZZLE  JUG  (9th  S.  iii.  49,  98). — Puzzle  jugs 
are  rightly  named  by  W.  F.  R.,  and  are  not 
now  common.  There  are  several  makes,  and 
I  have  four,  only  one  being  quite  perfect,  and 
two  only  workable.  One  I  have  is,  I  should 
say,  quite  as  old  as  that  described  by  W.  F.  R. 
It  has  no  date,  but  bears  on  the  bowl  of  the 
vessel  the  lines  : — 

Here,  gentlemen,  come  try  your  skill ; 
I  '11  hold  a  wager  if  you  will 
That  you  don't  drink  this  liquor  all 
Without  you  spill  or  let  some  fall. 

The  lines  are  within  a  blue  border,  with 
nicely  painted  flowers,  extending  the  depth 
of  the  space  occupied  by  the  verse,  at  the 
beginnings  and  ends  of  the  lines.  The  verse 
arid  flowers  with  decoration  on  handle  and 
other  parts  are  under  the  glaze,  the  latter 
being  very  good  for  the  period  at  which  I 
believe  it  was  made.  W.  F.  R.  has  not  quite 
described  how  the  liquor  may  be  extracted 
from  the  jug  by  one  possessing  its  secrets.  In 
this  specimen  there  is  a  small  hole  inside 
which  communicates  with  the  bottom  of  the 
handle,  which  contains  a  passage  leading  to 
the  rim  of  the  jug.  _  The  rim  is  larger  than 
that  of  an  ordinary  jug,  and  from  it  project 
three  nozzles,  one  on  each  side  of  the  handle 
and  the  third  in  front  of  the  jug.  Only  two  of 
the  nozzles  are  holed  through  into  the  rim, 
the  third,  the  one  in  front,  being  a  dummy 
in  this  respect,  though,  to  look  at,  exactly  like 
the  others.  On  the  under  side  of  the  bow  of 
the  handle,  near  the  top,  is  a  small  round 
hole,  so  placed  that  in  an  ordinary  grasping 
of  the  handle  the  fingers  would  not  cover  it. 
In  this  hole  in  the  handle  lies  the  secret  of 
the  jug  ;  for  unless  it  is  closely  covered  by 
the  finger,  it  is  impossible  to  suck  a  single 
drop  of  the  contents  through  either  of  the 
two  nozzles,  one  of  which  must  be  closed. 
These  jugs  werea  I  believe,  in  the  old  days 
common  in  taverns.  As  the  verse  indicates, 
they  were  brought  forth  to  trap  unwary  and 
ignorant  folk  as  well  as  to  amuse  the  com- 
pany. They  were  used  also  at  parties,  and 
I  remember  seeing  one  handed  round  at  a 
Christmas  gathering  forty-five  years  ago.  It 
was  then  filled  to  the  limit  with  wine  posset, 
but  only  two  or  three  were  able  to  dispose  of 
the  contents.  The  jug  I  have  described  is  the 
only  one  I  have  seen  glazed  arid  ornamented 


*  If        .  MOORE  cares  to  interview  me  I  can  con- 
vince h      that  he  has  been  too  precipitate. 


with  flowers  and  designs  in  blue  colour.  The 
rest  are  light-brown  unglazed  ware,  decorated 
with  raised  convivial  or  hunting  scenes.  One 
I  have  is  stamped  on  front  of  the  bowl 
"S.  Watkinson,  1835":  arid  I  do  not  think 
the  making  of  such  jugs  was  continued  much 
later  than  this  date. 

One  other  puzzle  jug  I  have  of  a  totally 
different  character.  It  is  in  shape  an  ordinary 
dark -brown  glazed  earthenware  vessel,  of 
three  pints  capacity,  without  perforations 
below  the  rim.  The  ornament  consists  chiefly 
of  a  raised  hunting  scene,  in  which  the 
hounds  have  pulled  down  a  stag  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree,  two  dismounted  huntsmen 
standing  on  either  side,  holding  their  horses. 
The  lower  part  of  the  handle  is  continued 
inside  the  jug  to  the  middle  of  the  bottom. 
The  outer  and  inner  parts  of  the  handle 
are  hollow,  and  there  is  a  hole  through 
the  bottom  of  the  jug  under  the  spot  where 
the  inside  part  of  the  handle  joins  the 
bottom.  On  the  under  side  of  part  of  the 
handle,  within  the  vessel,  a  small  hole  can  be 
felt,  and  on  the  top  of  the  handle  outside  the 


jug  is  a  hole  less  than  half  the  size  of  that 

hich  is  in  the  bottom  of  the  ji 
handle  is  hollow  from  the  hole  in  the  upper 


part  of  the  handle  to  the  hole  in  the  bottom 
of  the  jug.  In  this  case  the  jug  is  filled  with 
liquor,  and  a  wager  is  made  that  part  or  all 
the  contents  can  be  drunk  without  putting 
the  mouth  to.  the  rim  of  the  jug.  The  man 
who  knows  how  can  suck  the  contents 
through  the  hole  in  the  handle ;  the  man  who 
does  not  know  cannot  recover  a  drop.  The 
secret  of  success  in  this  case  is  to  close  the 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  jug  with  the  finger, 
and,  this  done,  "  a  long  suck,  a  strong  suck, 
and  a  suck  altogether  "  removes  the  contents 
into  other  quarters. 

These  jugs  were  made  in  "Nottingham 
stoneware,"  so  called,  at  Brampton,  near 
Chesterfield,  and  also  at  the  Rockingham 
Works,  near  Rotherham.  The  "teapot" 
which  MR.  GREEN  mentions  is  not  a  teapot, 
but  a  water  jug.  Tea  could  be  "  mashed  "  in 
it,  but  after  mashing  the  spent  leaves  could 
not  be  removed.  I  have  two  of  the  jugs 
which  MR.  GREEN  calls  "  teapots."  They  are 
Rockingham  ware,  and  one  of  them  has  the 
word  "  Bramald "  impressed  underneath  in 
the  rich,  dark-brown  glaze.  This  "teapot" 
is  known  as  "  the  Cadogan  "  teapot. 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

"A  WIG  OF  BREAD"  (9th  S.  iii.  168).— It 
would  be  easy  to  fill  a  few  pages  with  the 
history  of  wig.  It  is  common  enough  in 
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some  parts.  See  wig  in  Halliwell ;  wigge  in 
the  '  Promptorium,'  with  Way's  note  ;  wig  in 
Jamieson,  in  the  '  Holderness  Glossary,'  in  the 
glossary  to  the  '  Tour  to  the  Caves,'  and  in 
many  others.  The  etymology  has  been 
discussed  sufficiently  ;  and  perhaps  few 
things  are  more  comic  than  the  discovery 
by  Wachter  that  it  is  derived  from  the 
Phrygian  word  bek,  bread,  which  Herodotus 
rescued  from  oblivion  as  the  result  of  a 
famous  experiment.  And  it  is  further  in- 
teresting to  learn  that  the  same  Phrygian 
word  is  the  origin  of  the  English  verb  to 
bake;  from  which  it  follows  that  bake  and 
wig  are  both  playful  variations  of  the  same 
word,  and  are  both  of  Phrygian  origin. 

There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that 
wig  is  nothing  but  the  Northern  form  of  the 
common  word  ivedge,  and  was  applied  to  a 
three-cornered  cake  in  the  first  instance, 
though  it  now  frequently  means  a  roll  or  a 
bun,  and,  indeed,  accepted  these  additional 
senses  as  early  as  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  derivation  is  strikingly  exemplified  by 
the  O.H.G.  weggi,  wekki,  meaning  (l)a  wedge  ; 
(2)  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  stuff,  a  gore  or 

S asset  ;  (3)  a  wedge-shaped  cake.  In  mod. 
.  both  the  former  senses  have  died  out, 
leaving  only  week  or  wecke,  "  a  sort  of  bread, 
a  roll,"  as  being  still  in  use.  The  same 
happened  in  Dutch  ;  Hexharn  has  only 
"  Wegge,  a  kind  of  bun  or  cake."  Any  one 
wh<>  will  take  the  trouble  to  consult  Kluge's 
dictionary  will  find  that  that  famous  ety- 
mologist (who  seems,  on  this  occasion,  to  be 
culpably  ignorant  of  Phrygian)  derives  the 
G.  week  from  the  O.H.G.  wecki  without  hesi- 
tation, and  proceeds  to  point  out  that  the 
Icel.  form  for  "wedge"  is  veggr.  Our 
Northern  E.  wig  is,  of  course,  of  Scandinavian 
origin,  the  form  ivedge  being  Southern.  The 
i  (for  e)  occurs  in  Swed.  vigg,  a  wedge. 
Danish  has  vcegge,  a  wedge  ;  but  the  Dan. 
dialects  have  also  vcekke,  a  roll  of  bread, 
borrowed,  as  the  form  shows,  from  Low 
German. 

Let  me  add  that  I  explained  this  fifteen 
years  ago.  See  my  *  Etymological  Dictionary,' 
s.v.  'Wedge,' p.  701,  col.  1. 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

THE  "DECADE"  (9th  S.  iii.  208).— Many  con- 
fusing and  conflicting  collations  of  the  Re- 
publican and  Gregorian  calendars  are  extant, 
and  it  was  not  until  1885  that,  through  the 
industry  of  Col.  Phipps,  trustworthy  tables  for 
the  comparison  of  each  year  became  avail- 
able. Owing  to  previous  discrepancies,  the 
difference  of  a  day  may  be  sometimes  met 
with  even  in  French  historical  works  of  im- 
portance. The  days  of  the  Decade  (which 


were  christened  merely  by  their  order  of 
numerical  succession — "  Quintidi,"  "  Sextidi," 
&c.)  must  not  be  treated  as  identical  with 
the  six  intercalary  days  known  as  Sansculot- 
tides,  which  were  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  Genie,  Travail,  Vertu  or  Belles  Actions, 
Recompenses,  Opinion,  and  Revolution  or 
Republique. 

Editions  of  Bourrienne's  'Life  of  Napo- 
leon,' edited  by  Col.  Phipps,  issued  in  Eng- 
land or  in  the  United  States  subsequently  to 
1884,  contain  these  tables  at  the  end  of  one 
of  the  earlier  volumes  ;  and  an  adaptation  of 
the  same  tables  will,  I  think,  be  found  in  the 
last  issue  (only)  of  the  English  translation  of 
Thiers's  '  French  Revolution.'  R.  B. 

Upton. 

[See  6th  S.  viii.  471.] 

See  '  The  Chronology  of  History,'  by  Sir 
H.  Nicolas,  1833,  p.  172.  The  months  were 
divided  into  three  parts,  of  ten  days  each. 
The  days  were  called  Primi-di  (first  day), 
Duo-di,  Tri-di,  Quarti-di,  Quinti-di,  Sexti-di, 
Septi-di,  Octi-di,  Noni-di,  tne  last  being  the 
ninth  of  the  month.  The  tenth  was  called 
Deca-di  1  ;  the  eleventh,  Primi-di,  and  so 
on  ;  the  twentieth,  Deca-di  2  ;  the  thirtieth, 
Deca-di  3.  To  distinguish  exactly  the  first 
from  the  eleventh,  and  the  like,  the  first  day 
was  called  "Primi-di  before  Deca-di,"  which 
would  (I  suppose)  be,  in  French,  Primi-di 
avant  Deca-di ;  the  eleventh  was  "Primi-di 
after  Deca-di  1  "  ;  the  twenty-first  was  "  Pri- 
mi-di after  Deca-di  2 "  ;  and  so  of  the  rest. 
The  scheme  is  extremely  clumsy  in  practice, 
but  beautiful  in  theory.  I  hope  it  now 
possesses  only  an  antiquarian  interest.  It 
was  seldom  really  used. 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

The  names  given  to  the  various  days  of  the 
decade  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution 
are  singularly  uninteresting,  and  this  is  per- 
haps why  the  months  are    remembered,  but 
the  days  of  the  decade  forgotten.     The  follow- 
ing little  account  of  a  love  affair,  written  by 
a  French  poet,  contains  them  all : — 
On  voit  en  France  Agla6  primidi ; 
On  en  devient  fou  duodi  ; 
On  le  lui  dit 

Tridi: 

Quartidi,  vite  on  s'empresse 
De  demander  son  adresse, 

Qu'on  salt  quintidi ; 

Tendre  billet  est  reniis  sextidi  ; 

Rendez-vous  septidi ; 

On  triomphe  octidi ; 

On  s'en  vante  le  nonidi  ; 

Puis  on  part  decadi. 

T.  P.  ARMSTRONG. 

This  was  the  week  of  ten  days  substituted, 
by  the  French  revolutionists,  for  the  ordinary 
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week.  The  names  of  its  days  were  Primidi, 
Duodi,  Tridi.  Quartidi,  Quintidi,  Sextidi, 
Septidi,  Octidi,  Nonidi,  Decadi.  M.  A.  R. 

ME.  SAINTHILL  AND  HIS  BASQUE  STUDIES 
(9th  S.  iii.  109,  201).— My  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  a  letter  signed  PALAMEDES  at  the 
last  reference.  In  this  occurs  a  letter  tran- 
scribed by  me  from  Sloane  4062,  f.  147,  and 
communicated  to  Dr.  Garnett ;  but  some  one 
has  read  my  transcript  wrong  and  changed 
the  name  of  Don  Rafael  de  Nicoleta  into 
Micoleta.  This  unfortunate  blunder  has 
caused  PALAMEDES  to  repeat  the  same  mis- 
take no  fewer  than  five  times,  and  he  actually 
refers  to  Nicoleta's  MS.  in  the  Harley  collec- 
tion as  being  by  Micoleta. 

I  fear  the  original  blunderer  was  R.  Nares 
in  1809,  when  he  made  the  old  catalogue  of 
the  Harley  MSS.,  and,  as  usually  happens, 
his  error  has  been  copied  over  and  over  again 
without  any  suspicion. 

EDWARD   J.    L.    SCOTT, 
Keeper  of  the  MSS. 

Mr.  Sainthill,  1661,  wrote  to  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  "For  their  customes,  you  have 
seen  them  in  Heyling,"  whereupon  it  is 
asked,  "When  was  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
at  Heyling?"  This  arises  from  a  miscon- 
ception. Mr.  Sainthill  doubtless  meant  Dr. 
Peter  Heylin's  *  Cosmographie,'  in  the  fourth 
edition  of  which,  folio,  1669,  bk.  i.  pp.  217-9, 
will  be  found  the  account  to  which  he  referred, 
and  which  is  still  worth  reading.  The  first 
edition  of  the  '  Cosmographie '  is  said  to  be 
4to.,  1622,  first  in  folio,  1652.  Sir  T.  Browne 
is  quoted  under  '  Basquish '  in  '  H.E.D.' 

W.  C.  B. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  PURTON  (9th 
S.  ii.  529).— In  the  '  London  Catalogue,'  1816- 
1851,  there  are  five  works  of  E.  A.  Freeman,  but 
not  the  book  in  question.  It  is  likely  it  was 
not  finished,  but  if  it  was,  and  published, 
there  might  be  a  chance  of  hearing  of  a  copy, 
and  if  W.  B.  would  like,  I  would  try  to  find 
one.  I  presume  he  wishes  to  purchase  the 
book.  ALFRED  J.  KING. 

101,  Sandmere  Road,  Clapham,  S.W. 

A  RELIC  OF  NAPOLEON  (9th  S.  iii.  3,  75,  175). 
—Your  correspondent  seems  to  imply  that 
there  was  no  cast  taken  after  the  death  of 
Napoleon  on  the  island  of  St.  Helena.  Any 
one  familiar  with  the  excellent  casts  in  exist- 
ence could  scarcely  doubt  the  fact  that  a  cast 
must  have  been  taken  a  few  hours  after 
death.  One  is  to  be  found  in  the  museum 
at  Aston  Hall,  Birmingham.  I  have  often 
noticed  that  the  faces  on  the  old  Elizabethan 
monuments  carved  in  alabaster  have  very 


much  the  appearance  of  being  carved  from 
a  cast  taken  after  death.  Shakspeare's 
monument  at  Stratford  has  very  much  this 
appearance,  as  the  full  part  of  the  eye  seems 
to  have  only  the  thickness  of  the  top  lid 
removed  to  express  the  eye  being  open. 
When  carefully  examined  the  top  and 
bottom  lid  look  as  if  they  had  been  closed, 
there  being  no  animation  in  each  corner  of 
the  eye,  which  is  so  important  in  the  treat- 
ment of  a  bust  from  life.  I  could  give  numbers 
of  illustrations  where  similar  examples  could 
be  found  in  the  Elizabethan  period  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  <fcc.  It  is  noticeable  that 
casts  after  death  were  much  more  frequently 
taken  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Napoleon 
and  up  to  forty  years  ago  than  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  I  remember  in  ray  early  boyhood 
having  often  to  accompany  my  master  to 
assist  in  taking  casts.  It  was  very  surprising, 
before  the  introduction  of  photography,  how 
few  portraits  comparatively  were  taken, 
have  often  heard  a  family  say  the  reason 
they  wanted  a  plaster  cast  was  that  they 
had  no  portrait.  CHARLES  GREEN. 

18,  Shrewsbury  Road,  Sheffield. 

MR.  HARRY  HEMS  states  that  no  record  of 
a  cast  taken  after  death  is  remembered  upon 
the  isle  of  St.  Helena  at  the  present  day. 
Again,  his  kind  hosts,  M.  and  Madame 
L.  D.  C.  Morilleau,  who  reside  on  the  spot, 
also  never  remember  hearing  the  circumstance 
mentioned.  I  have  a  lithographic  drawing  of 
a  cast  of  Napoleon's  face  taken  after  death 
by  order  of  General  Bertrand.  I  quote  the 
words  which  are  attached  to  this  drawing  :— 

After  the  death  of  Napoleon  in  the  Island  of 
S'  Helena  General  Bertrand  ordered  a  cast  of 
Napoleon's  face  to  be  taken  whilst  he  lay  dead. 
Gen1  Bertrand  when  arrived  in  France  had  some 
Portraits  taken  from  this  Cast  by  Made  Jacotot, 
a  Painter  of  Porcelaine  at  Sevres.  From  one  of 
the  said  Portraits,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Lewis  Goldsmith  of  London,  I  have,  with  his  per- 
mission, made  the  present  Lithographic  Drawing 
and  composed  the  following  lines  in  the  native 
Language  of  Napoleon.  F.  PISTRUCCI. 

30,  Coventry  Street. 

I  omit  the  lines,  of  which  there  are  two 
verses,  in  Italian,  as  they  have  no  bearing  on 
the  question.  The  above  statement  appears 
to  me  to  upset  MR.  HEMS'S  idea  that  no 
cast  was  taken  of  Napoleon's  face  after 
death.  The  date  on  which  F.  Pistrucci  wrote 
the  above  statement  is  not  given  on  the  paper 
from  which  I  have  quoted.  R.  A.  C. 

Miss  BESSIE  RAYNER  PARKES  (9th  S.  iii.  169). 
— This  lady,  afterwards  wife  of  M.  Louis 
Belloc,  a  French  barrister,  published  '  Poems,' 
1855;  'Gabriel,'  1856;  'The  Cat  Aspasia,' 
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I860  ;  '  Ballads  and  Songs,'  1863  ;  '  La  Bell 
France,'  1868;  and  'The  Peoples  of  th 
World,'  1870.  Her  daughter,  Marie  Adelaide 
married  in  1896  to  F.  S.  Lowndes,  M.A.,  ha 
published  'Life  and  Letters  of  Charlott 
Elizabeth,  Princess  Palatine,'  1889 ;  and 
conjunction  with  Miss  Shedlock,  'Pages  from 
lie  Journals  and  Correspondence  of  Edmonc 
uad  Jules  de  Goncourt,'  1894. 

RICHD.  WELFORD. 

Miss  Parkes  was  the  daughter  of  Josep] 
Parkes,  of  Warwick,  who  practised  as 
solicitor  at  Birmingham.  He  removed  t( 
London  1830,  and  was  Taxing  Master  to  th( 
Court  of  Exchequer  from  1847  until  his  death 
11  Aug.,  1865.  She  married  Mr.  Belloc  in  1868 
For  list  of  her  works  see  Allibone's  '  Die 
tionary  of  British  and  American  Authors.' 
JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

TREVIS  FAMILY  (9th  S.  iii.  148).— I  have 
lately  met  with  Trewvas,  which  it  has  been 
suggested  to  me  might  possibly  be  a  corrup 
tion  of  the  Cornish  Trevaze.  Might  no 
Trevis  be  affiliated  to  the  same  stock,  or  tc 
Trevisa  (or  Trevissa)  of  Cornwall  and  Devon 
shire  ?  Has  MR.  O.  HARRY  ever  come  across 
Travis  as  a  variant  of  Travers ;  and  can  he 
oblige  me  by  quoting  authority  for  the  state 
ments  that  the  family  of  Trevis  was  "  noble ' 
(?  armigerous),  and  that  it  "  went  under ' 
after  1688  ?  GUALTERULUS. 

There  are  notes  of  a  Sussex  manor  namec 
Treve  or  Trevar  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  5th  S.  ix.  47,  135 

W.  C.  B. 

ARTHUR  O'SHAUGHNESSY:  *  ZULEIKA  '  (9th  S. 
iii.  129).  —  Zuleika  is  an  Eastern  name,  and 
the  marvel  of  Peru  is  a  Western  flower.  It 
is  true  the  minstrel's  native  land  is  not  indi- 
cated in  the  song,  but  clearly  it  was  one  of 
which  the  flower  also  is  a  native.  Probably 
the  rose- red  kama-lata,  or  love's  creeper 
j(Ipomeea),  is  meant.  It  is  widely  distributed 
in  the  East,  and  one  of  its  many  names  is  the 
iflower  of  night.  It  belongs  to  the  order  Con- 
lyolvulacese.  Or  perhaps  the  flower  intended 
is  the  tuberose,  of  which  Moore  (quoted  by 
Friend)  speaks : — 

The  tuberose,  with  her  silvery  light, 

That  in  the  gardens  of  Malay 
Is  called  the  Mistress  of  the  Night, 
So  like  a  bride,  scented  and  bright, 

She  comes  out  when  the  sun 's  away. 

the  night-flowering  jessamine  (Nyctanthes) 
nay  also  be  suggested  ;  or,  seeing  that  refer- 
nce  is  made  in  the  poem  to  "the  violet 
ale  of  the  nightingale,"  the  so-called  dame's 
riolet  or  night  violet  (Hesjjeris  matronalis). 
this,  perhaps,  is  coming  too  near  home  ; 


and,  after  all,  the  poet  may  merely  have  been 
indulging  his  fancy,  or  have  been  haunted  by 
a  reminiscence  of  tne  ancient  Nyctilopa,  the 
fabled  flower  that  shone  through  the  dark- 
ness. 

It  is  true  that  the  marvel  of  Peru  blooms 
in  the  open  air  in  Europe.  Gerard  grew  it  in 
his  garden,  and  notes  that  in  hot  weather  it 
flowered  at  night  "  vntill  eight  of  the  clocke 
next  morning,"  but  that  "  the  aire  being  tem- 
perat "  the  flowers  remained  open  the  whole 
day,  and  closed  at  night.  Phillips,  in  his 
'Flora  Historica/  quotes  some  very  pretty 
verses  to  the  belle  de  nuit  from  Constant 
Dubos,  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  copy  for  MR. 
BOUCHIER  if  he  does  not  know  them. 

C.  C.  B. 

The  writer  probably  means  the  same  plant 
as  that  which  occurs  in  the  once  familiar 
song  "  Believe  me,  if  all,"  &c.  Near  the  close 
of  this  are  the  lines  : — 

Like   the   night  -  blowing  cereus  which  sheds  its 

perfume, 
And  opens  its  blossoms  'midst  darkness  and  gloom. 

The  cereus  is  one  of  the  Cactacese.  The 
Cereus  grandiftorus  is  the  night  -  flowering 
cactus,  which  opens  after  nightfall,  and 
perishes  before  morning. 

ED.  MARSHALL,  F.S.A. 

The  violets  and  nightingales,  to  which  the 
young  lady  was  to  be  introduced,  seem  to 
indicate  a  European,  even  an  English,  desti- 
nation. We  have  among  us  the  thornapple 
and  the  evening  primrose  and  others,  for 
which  see  Kerner  and  Oliver's  '  Natural 
History  of  Plants,'  ii.  212. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

RECOVERY  OF  A  DROWNED  BODY  (9th  S.  ii. 
26). — .aniile  Souvestre,  'Les  Derniers  Bre- 
;ons,'  vol.  i.  part  i.  chap.  iii.  §  iii.  p.  90 : — 

"Cependant  il  en  est  quelques-unes  [supersti- 
ions]  particulieres  aux  Tregorrois  :  tel  est  1  usage 
eligieux  suivi  par  eux  lorsqu  ils  recherchent  le  corps 
.'un  noye".  Dans  ce  cas,  toute  la  famille  s'assemble 
n  deuil ;  un  pain  noir  est  apporW ;  on  y  fixe  un 
ierge  allume,  et  on  1'abandpnne  aux  vagues.  Le 
oigt  de  Dieu  conduira  le  pain  au  lieu  mSme  ou  git 
e  cadavre  du  mort,  et  sa  famille,  ainsi  avertie, 
ourra  1'ensevelir  dans  une  terre  sainte." 

THOMAS  J.  JEAKES. 

MR.  SIDNEY  LEE'S  '  LIFE  OF  SHAKESPEARE  ' 
9th  S.  iii.  42,  118).— The  value  of  the  teston 
fas  originally  twelve  pence.  It  was  first 
oined  in  1543.  Le  Blanc  says  :— 
"The  new  species  of  coins  struck  by  Louis  XII. 
ere  called  testons,  because  the  head  of  the 
lonarch  was  represented  upon  them.  It  is  not 
asy  to  conjecture  why  that  name  was  now  adopted 
y  Henry,  in  preference  to  that  of  shilling,  wrn'ch 
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his  father  had  used,  but  it  could  not  be  for  the 
same  reason  as  that  which  influenced  the  French 
monarch,  because  the  English  coins  were  almost 
universally  stamped  with  the  head  of  the  King."— 
Ruding's  '  Annals  of  the  Coinage,'  vol.  i. 

In  addition  to  the  common  teston  (current 
at  sixpence),  there  was  in  1551  a  teston  at 
ninepence.  This  coinage  was  very  unpopular, 
and  became  so  debased  that  in  1560  the  value 
of  the  teston  at  sixpence  was  fourpence  half- 

Eenny,  and  in  some  cases  only  twopence 
irthing.  In  the  proclamation  (or  rather  in 
the  "  reasons  "  that  led  to  the  proclamation) 
issued  in  that  year  we  read  of  foreign  testons 
introduced  "  after  the  rate  of  twelve-pence  a 
teston,  and  after  that  for  sixpence,  where  the 
same  was  not  indeed  worth  two-pence."  In 
1601,  however,  the  name  must  have  applied 
to  a  piece  worth  about  sixpence.  In  that 
year  were  coined  East  India  pieces  of  eight 
testernes,  equal  to  the  Spanish  pieces  of  eight 
rials,  worth  about  five  shillings.  The  term 
probably  came  to  be  used  for  sixpence,  just 
as  the  groat  signified  fourpence  ;  though  in 
1551  the  groat  was  coined  at  twelve  pence 
and  represented  a  shilling. 

GEORGE  MARSHALL. 
Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. 

York  did  not  think  Cade  an  Irishman,  for 
he  says  :  — 

I  have  seduced  a  headstrong  Kentishman, 

John  Cade  of  Ashford. 

'2  Henry  VI., 'III.  i. 

As  Ashford  is  in  Kent,  there  cannot  be  much 
doubt  about  the  matter,  though  there  is  also 
an  Ashford  in  Ireland.  Cade,  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  act,  when  he  is  dying,  says  :  "  Tell 
Kent  from  me  that  she  hath  lost  her  best 
man."  E.  YARDLEY. 

'  THE  EOMANO  -  BRITISH  CITY  OP  SIL- 
CHESTER' (9th  S.  iii.  100,  177).— Mr.  Da  vis's 
book  provides  interesting  reading,  especially 
for  those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  famous  site  ;  but  it  is  unfortu- 
nately marred  by  some  exceedingly  loose 
remarks  on  place-names  which  are  likely  to 
lead  the  unwary  astray.  The  author  says 
that  "  the  Saxon  name  Selceaster  may,  with 
very  little  risk  of  error,  be  translated  'the 
dwelling-house  city';  the  prefix  being  the 
Anglo-Saxon  word  sel — a  seat,  a  dwelling,  a 
mansion,  a  palace,  a  hall ;  and  the  postfix, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  word  ceaster — a  city,  a  town, 
a  fort."  He  adds  that  he  gives  this  ety- 
mology _with  some  confidence  because  the 
foundations  of  nearly  forty  houses  have  been 
disinterred  at  Silchester,  "thus  amply  con- 
firming the  fitness  and  relevancy  of  the  defi- 
nition "  !  This  is  peculiar  reasoning.  What 


on  earth  does  the  word  "  city  "  mean  if  it  does 
not  in  itself  imply  the  existence  of  dwellings 
for  its  inhabitants  1 

The  fact  is  that,  as  in  the  case  of  most  of 
the  other  chesters  and  cesters  in  this  country, 
the  first  element  of  Silchester  is  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt  a  relic  of  Celtic  nomencla- 
ture, and  probably  not  unconnected  with  the 
old  name  Calleva  (Attrebatum).  If  caslra 
can  become  cester  it  is  clear  that  under- 
certain  circumstances  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  call  (Welsh  cell-i,  Gaelic  coill,  "a 
wood ")  becoming  cell,  i.  e.,  sell,  especially 
when  there  is  reason  to  think,  as  Prof.  Rhys 
pointed  out  years  ago,  that  confusion  has 
here  arisen  with  Lat.  cella,  "  cell,"  or  perhaps 
with  Lat.  silva,  "  wood."  "  The  town  of  the 
wood,"  corresponding  to  Woodchester  in 
Gloucestershire,  is,  I  venture  to  suggest,  the 
only  reasonable  etymology  that  can  be  put 
forward  for  Silchester.  It  remains  to  be 
added  that  visitors  to  Silchester  at  the 
present  day  almost  invariably  comment  de- 
lightedly upon  the  size,  beauty,  and  number 
of  the  oak  trees  in  the  vicinity. 

As  to  Mr.  Davis's  extraordinary  assertion 
that  "  not  a  single  Roman  place-name  has 
survived  "  in  this  country,  there  is  (inter  alia) 
the  classic  instance  to  the  contrary — almost 
within  gunshot  of  Silchester — of  Speen,  Lat. 
Spince,  "  The  Thorns."  HY.  HARRISON. 

The  Earl  of  Verulam  takes  his  name 
from  the  ancient  "  Verulamium,"  now  called 
Verulam.  ANDREW  OLIVER. 

'AYLWIN'  (9th  S.  iii.  124, 174).— In  'Patrony- 
mica  Britannica'  Mr.  Lower  wrote  of  Alwyn  : 

"  It  has  taken  the  various  forms  of  Aylwin,  El  win, 
Alwine,  Aylen,  &c.  &c.  Fitz  Alwyn  was  the  first 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  from  1189  to  1212." 

I  dare  say  Alleyne,  Allen,  and  Ellen  should 
sometimes  be  ranged  under  this  "&c.  <fec." 

Alwyn  is  said  to  be  a  survival  of  Alcuin.  If 
it  be  so,  it  is  rather  interesting  to  know  that 
about  five-and-twenty  years  ago  the  head 
master  of  St.  Peter's  School,  York,  was  Mr. 
(afterwards  Canon)  El  win.  I  know  of  two 
people  in  that  city  who  are  baptized  Alwyn— 
perhaps  one  of  them  may  bear  a  final  e— and 
the  Compton  family  keep  the  name  alive  else- 
where. I  have  lately  stumbled  on  the  follow- 
ing note  of  Leland  touching  the  old  bridge 
at  Wensley,  Yorkshire  : — 

"  The  fay  re  bridge  of  four  arces  that  is  on  Ure  at 

Wencelaw was  made  about  200  years  ago  and 

more,  by  one  caullyd  Alwine,  parson  of  Wencelaw." 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

THE  NUMBER  OP  GRAND  JURORS  (5th  S.  ii. 
408  ;  iii.  13).— I  have  long  understood  that  in 
England  a  grand  jury  consisted  of  twenty- 
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i  hree  men,  as  it  does  still  in  some  states  of  the 
American   Union    and    in  the   U.S.   distric 
c  Durts.    Sir  William  Blackstone  says  : — 

"  As  many  as  appear  upon  this  panel  are  sworn 
i  pon  the  grand  jury,  to  the  amount  of  twelve  at  th 
1  ast,  and  not  more  than  twenty-three  ;  that  twelv 
may  be  a  majority."— 'Commentaries,'  iv.  302. 

]  ut  it  seems  that  the  grand  juries  at  Oxforc 
i.i  March,  1703/4,  and  at  Guildford  in  July 
1704,  consisted  of  twenty-five  men.  I  gather 
my  information  from  the  lists  of  grand  jurors 
prefixed  to  the  assize  sermons  of  Sacheverel 
and  of  Duke,  delivered  at  those  dates.  Car 
any  explanation  be  offered?  The  genera' 
question  is  slightly  touched  on  in  the  Fifth 
Series.  RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

Portland,  Oregon. 

"GALINGALL"  (9th  S.  iii.  187).  — As  this 
word  occurs  in  Chaucer's  '  Prologue '  and  in 
Tennyson's  'Lotos-Eaters,'  and  is  explainec 
in  Johnson's  'Dictionary'  (not  to  mention 
the  'H.E.D.'),  it  is  hardly  a  novelty.  The 
etymology  is  difficult,  but  is  given  in  the 
supplement  to  my  '  Concise  Dictionary,'  in 
which  it  is  traced  back  to  Arabic  and  Persian 
The  '  H.E.D.'  traces  it  back  still  further,  viz., 
to  Chinese.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

MUSTARD  MOTTO  (9th  S.  iii.  88).—"  Moutarde 
de  Dijon  "  was  famous  before  Philip  of  Bur- 
gundy stirred  the  world,  and  the  right  faith 
oncerning  mustard,  for  the  present,  is  that 
ho  name  arose  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
ustomary  to  prepare  the  condiment  for  table 
>y  mixing  it  with  must  or  vinegar.  See 
je  Roux  de  Lincy's  '  Le  Livre  des  Proverbes 
^rangais,'  vol.  i.  pp.  225-6,  and  Skeat's 
Etymological  Dictionary.' 

In  modern  French  "  I  long  to  "  is  rendered 
I  me  tarde  de,  and  Moult  me  tnrde  may 
lave  meant  "I  ardently  desire,"  though  in 

note  to  Le  ,Roux  de  Lincy  from  Fleury  de 
Bellingen's  *  Etymologic  des  Proverbes  Fran- 
ais '  one  reads  : — 

"  Un  homme  qui  s'amupe  mal  a  propos  h  quelque 
dose  et  qui  retarde  ce  qu'il  devroit  faire,  il  s'amuse 

la  moutarde  ;  car  on  disoit  en  vieux  francois, 
uoult  tarde  pour  dire  tarde  beaucoup." 

What  Dr.  Brewer  meant  by  saying  that 
^oult-tarde  signified  "  to  burn  much  "  I  cannot 
hink  ;  moult-arde  might  suggest  such  a  con- 
true,  and  be  punned  into  moutarde  and 

mustard."  ST.  SWITHIN. 

HORACE  WALPOLE  AND  HIS  EDITORS  (8th  S. 
i.  346,  492;  xii.  104,  290,  414,  493;  9th  S.  i.  91  ; 
i  75,  332,  531;  iii.  54,  131).— In  Lady  Theresa 
twin's  edition  of  the  'Journals  and  Corre- 
bondence  of  Miss  Berry'  (1865)  appears  a 
pference  which  seems  to  have  puzzled  not 
ply  Lady  Theresa  Lewis,  but  also  the  editor 


of  the  revised  issue  of  1866.  Horace  Walpole, 
iri  a  letter  to  Miss  Berry  of  August,  1795 
(vol.  i.  p.  473),  alludes  to  Miss  Berry's  visit  to 
Gloucester,  and  recommends  her  to  persuade 
Mr.  Lysons  to  "  carry  "  her 

"to  the  Bishop's  Palace,  and  to  George  Selwyn's 
late  house  at  Matson,  a  beautiful  situation,  and  to 
Prinhnage,  on  the  hill  to  which,  in  a  cottage,  I 
purchased  for  five  shillings  a  most  venerable  and 
ancient  cradle  of  wood,  exactly  like  one  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  that  saved  Edward  II. ,  and 
then  I  was  ashamed  to  bring  it  away,  as  having  no 
babe  to  put  into  it,"  &c. 

The  explanation  of  the  mysterious  "Prinh- 
nage," which  in  the  reissue  is  queried,  is  to  be 
found  in  a  letter  of  Horace  Walpole  to  Cole, 
written  more  than  twenty  years  before 
(15  Aug.,  1774,  Cunningham's  edition,  vol.  vi. 

p.  105),  in  which  he  describes  a  "jaunt to 

Prinknash,  the  individual  villa  of  the  abbots 
of  Gloucester."  A  full  description  of  the 
house  and  chapel  follows,  together  with  an 
account  of  the  purchase  of  the  cradle  referred 
to  above  : — 

"As  I  descended  the  hill,  I  found  in  a  wretched 
cottage  a  child  in  an  ancient  oaken  cradle,  exactly 
in  the  form  of  that  lately  published  from  the  cradle 
of  Edward  II.  I  purchased  it  for  five  shillings,  but 
don't  know  whether  I  shall  have  fortitude  enough 
to  transport  it  to  Strawberry  Hill.  People  would 
conclude  me  in  my  second  childhood." 

Prinknash  Park  is  four  miles  from  Matson 
and  three  and  a  quarter  from  Painshill.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
Prinknage  is  really  an  alternative  form  of 
the  name  or  merely  a  misreading  of  Walpole's 
land  writing. 

According  to  Lady  Theresa  Lewis,  Walpole 
speaks  of  this  cradle  as  having  "saved" 
Edward  II.  Unless  this  is  an  allusion  to 
some  tradition  which  is  unknown  to  me, 
)erhaps  the  right  reading  is  "served,"  the  two 
words  being  easily  confounded  in  MS. 

In  a  letter  to  Miss  Berry  ('Journals  and 
Correspondence  of  Miss  Berry,'  vol.  ii.  p.  11), 
iated  26  July,  1796,  Walpole  (according  to  the 
editors  of  Miss  Berry's  papers)  writes  :— 

"  I  received  your  letter  from  Bognor  this  morning, 
ind  am  mighty  glad  your  rocks  are  not  of  a  temper 
o  receive  vessels  with  open  arms.  It  would  not  be 
leasant  to  have  one's  betrothed  turned  into  the 
fiancee  du  Roi  du  Gallia." 

?he  first  part  of  this  passage  refers  to  Horace 
Walpole's  apprehensions  on  Miss  Berry's 
Behalf  from  French  privateers,  then  hovering 
n  the  Channel.  The  " Roi"  in  question  here 
s  obviously  not  the  "  Roi  du  Gallia,"  but  the 
Roi  de  Garbe."  'La  Fiancee  du  Roi  de 
Garbe'  is  the  title  of  one  of  La  Fontaine's 
Contes.'  Reference  to  La  Fiancee  du  Roi 
le  Garbe  —  the  heroine  of  this  'Conte' — is 
everal  times  made  by  Horace  Walpole  In 
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vol.  v.  p.  331  of  Cunningham's  edition  of  his 
letters  he  mentions  her  in  connexion  with 
the  adventures  of  Lady  Ligonier  and  Alfieri  ; 
in  vol.  ix.  pp.  58  and  75  he  uses  this  title  in 
writing  or  and  to  the  adventurous  Lady 
Craven  (afterwards  Margravine  of  Anspach), 
who  was  then  travelling  in  Eastern  Europe. 

A  letter  to  a  hitherto  apparently  unidenti- 
fied correspondent  ('Journals  and  Corre- 
spondence of  Miss  Berry,'  vol.  ii.  p.  42)  is 
evidently  a  draft  of  Horace  Walpole's  letter 
to  George  Rose,  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
dated  18  Aug.,  1782,  and  printed  in  vol.  ii. 
pp.  388-9  of  the  'Collected  Works  of  Lord 
Orford'  (1798).  The  contents  of  the  letter 
and  draft  are  identical  in  substance,  though 
not  in  words.  References  in  both  to  Mr. 
Robinson,  one  of  Rose's  predecessors  at  the 
Treasury,  show  that  the  letter  was  written  in 
connexion  with  an  inquiry  which  was  made 
in  1782  on  behalf  of  the  Treasury  into  Horace 
Walpole's  office  of  "  Usher  of  the  Receipt  of 
the  Exchequer."  An  inquiry  of  a  similar 
nature  had  been  conducted  by  Robinson  in 
1777  (see  'Works,'  vol.  ii.  p.  386). 

HELEN  TOYNBEE. 

RIME  TO  "  MONTH  "  (9th  S.  iii.  104,  191).— 
Not  such  is  the  exotic  grunth,  unless  so 
perverted  in  utterance  that  a  native  of  India 
would  not  recognize  the  word.  Something 
like  its  th  is  heard  in  the  combined  t  and  h  of 
affront  him,  pronounced  affronth  im.  I  have 
said  "  something  like,"  for  the  reason  that  the 
th  of  grunth  is  dental,  whereas  the  English 
th  is  lingual.  No  Indian  language  has  the 
sounds  or  th  in  this  and  thing,  and  no  Euro- 
pean language,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  the 
sounds  of  th  in,  for  instance,  grunth,  "  book," 
and  honth,  "lip."  These  two  words,  I  am 
aware,  are  scientifically  translettered  granth 
and  honth.  F.  H. 

Marlesford. 

KELTIC  WORDS  (9th  S.  ii.  387  ;  iii.  193).— As 
I  am  mentioned  at  the  latter  reference,  may  I 
beg  leave  to  refer  your  readers  to  my  chapter 
on  "  The  Keltic  Element "  in  my  *  Principles 
of  English  Etymology,'  First  Series?  It  is 
misleading  to  refer  to  Dr.  Whitaker  as  an 
authority,  as  he  had  no  opportunity  of  know- 
ing anything  about  the  history  of  pur 
language.  See,  e.g.,  my  preface  to  'Piers 
Plowman,'  C-text,  where  his  opinions,  if  we 
can  call  them  such,  are  criticized. 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

"  WHAT  ALL  "  (9th  S.  iii.  188).-  This  phrase, 
equivalent  to  "  what  not,"  seems  to  have  been 
held  over  by  the  'H.E.D.'  for  insertion 
under  what,  since  it  does  not  appear  there 
under  all.  There  lie  before  me  quotations 


for  it  dated  1702, 1732,  1767  (two),  1819,  1827, 
and  1894  (two).  Carlyle  uses  it,  and  it  occurs 
in  Punch.  Not  only  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, but  in  the  United  States,  it  is  more 
or  less  current.  Surely  it  is  a  good  enough 
colloquialism.  In  the  dialects  it  is  not 
uncommon.  F.  H. 

Marlesford. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hardy — a  careful  writer,  not 
addicted  to  the  use  of  slipshod  English— puts 
the  following  into  the  mouth  of  an  educated 
character  in  'The  Well  -  Beloved '  (1897, 
p.  200)  :- 

"I  am  your— well,  guardian,  in  fact,  and  am 
bound  by  law  and  morals,  and  I  don't  know  what- 
all,  to  deliver  you  up  to  your  native  island  without 
a  scratch  or  blemish." 

It  will  be  noted  that  a  hyphen  is  used  in 
this  instance.  CHAS.  GILLMAN. 

Church  Fields,  Salisbury. 

ARMS  OF  GRIGSON  OP  NORFOLK  (9th  S.  ii. 
287,  457). — Four  Grigsons  were  boarders 
at  the  Grammar  School,  Hingham,  Norfolk, 
in  the  sixties  and  seventies.  Possibly  COL. 
MOORE  connects  the  family  with  Hingham 
for  this  reason.  A.  G.  TURNER. 

Leytonstone. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

West  Irish   Folk-Tale*  and  Romances.     Collected 

and  translated  by  William  Larminie.  (Stock.) 
THIS  interesting  collection  of  West  Ireland  folk- 
tales has  been  gathered  by  the  collector  himself 
from  oral  narration.  It  is  but  an  instalment,  though 
a  worthy  one,  of  a  larger  work  which  is  to  be  hoped 
for,  since  Mr.  Larminie  has,  as  he  avows,  many  stories 
not  yet  published  like  the  tales  now  given.  These 
belong  to  the  coast  of  Connaught  and  Donegal. 
Of  the  folk-lore  of  large  portions  of  Ireland,  notably 
of  Munster,  we  know  next  to  nothing,  having  to 
depend  upon  the  "somewhat  sophisticated  little 
fairy  tales  of  Crofton  Croker."  Few  of  the  stories 
now  given  can  be  classed  as  fairy  tales,  though  Mr. 
Larminie  states  that  "evidence  seems  so  far  to 
show  that  the  fairy  belief  is  common  to  all  Ireland." 
Our  author  is  at  much  pains  to  trace  out  the  resem- 
blance between  the  stories  he  gives  and  those  of  the 
Scotch  Highlands  and  also  the  folk-tales  of  Ger- 
many. As  an  appendix,  he  supplies  specimens  of 
the  tales  in  phonetic  Irish  from  various  districts. 
Among  points  of  interest  in  the  stories,  one  that  is 
noteworthy  is  the  amount  of  promiscuous  killing 
assigned  a  hero.  In  '  The  Champion  of  the  Red 
Belt '  one  of  the  champions  holds  himself  compelled 
to  kill  three  hundred  men  a  day,  and  is  very  much 
hurt  that  through  sorcery  they  all  come  to  life 
again.  Magic  compulsion,  again,  is  often  called 
"the  spells  of  the  art  of  the  druid."  In  'The 
Servant  of  Poverty '  it  is  curious  to  find  "  the  king" 
dealing  "with  a  merchant  from  London."  A  very 
quaint  story  is  that  of  '  Beauty  of  the  World,'  in 
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vhich  "  the  king  "  and  the  red  man  beat  with  flails 

hree  devils  out  of  the  body  of  a  girl.    Not  less 

maint  is  that  of  '  The  Woman  who  went  to  Hell.3 

Che  book,  indeed,  abounds  with  matter  of  interest. 

t  is  to  be  hoped,   since  Mr.  Larminie  has  been 

.  ollecting  for  fifteen  years,  that  we  shall  not  have 

•  o  wait  long  for  a  further  instalment  of  these  tales. 

^ownship  and  Borough  :  being  the  Ford  Lectures 
delivered  in  the  University  of  Oxford  in  the  October 
Term  of  1897.  By  Frederic  William  Maitland, 
LL.D.  (Cambridge,  University  Press.  ) 
PROF.  MAITLAND  has  studied  minutely  what  has 
been  called  the  great  mediaeval  land  question,  and 
the  new  knowledge  which  he  has  acquired  is  of 
much  importance.  We  are  most  of  us  so  under  the 
influence  of  what  surrounds  us  and  what  we  see 
and  hear  of  every  day,  that  we  cannot  tear  our- 
selves in  thought  away  from  the  present  so  as  to 
look  on  the  past  with  unclouded  vision.  We  do 
not  realize  the  condition  of  things  in  times  when 
a  man  was  not,  and  did  not  regard  himself  as,  the 
absolute  proprietor  of  what  we  should  now  call  his 
own  land.  The  relationships  of  the  landowning 
class,  not  only  to  the  king,  but  also  to  the  inter- 
mediate lords,  were  highly  complex  ;  and  what 
renders  them  still  more  difficult  of  elucidation  is  that 
they  were  very  varied,  so  that  what  holds  good  of 
one  place  is  found  almost  reversed  in  another. 
When  historical  students  first  took  upon  them- 
selves to  investigate  the  conditions  under  which 
landed  men  held  their  properties,  it  was  believed 
that  if  they  could  but  once  acquire  the  key  it  would 
of  necessity  open  any  lock  between  Berwick-on- 
Tweed  and  the  Land's  End.  Kemble,  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  and  a  few  others  were  too  farseeing  to  adopt 
this  crude  notion,  but  their  followers,  as  is  the 
manner  of  disciples,  went  further  than  their  masters. 
They  had  no  idea  that  what  had  been  learnt  on 
such  good  authority  could  be  subject  to  limita- 
tions. Recent  research  has,  however,  shown  that 
much  has  yet  to  be  discovered  ere  any  one  can  pic- 
ture what  the  economic  state  of  England  was  in 
former  days.  Prof.  Maitland  has  in  these  "  Ford 
Lectures"  confined  himself  mostly  to  Cambridge, 
though  he  repeatedly  glances  at  Oxford,  whose  land 
system  presented  many  analogies  to  that  of  its 
eastern  sister.  Cambridge  was  not  a  manor,  and  it 
seems  not  a  little  doubtful  whether  any  of  its  lands 
were  manorial  at  all  in  any  strict  sense.  When, 
indeed,  we  are  dealing  with  ancient  tenures  we 
should  always  be  on  our  guard  when  we  meet  with 
the  words  manor  and  parish.  Each  of  them  has 
a  definite  meaning,  but  we  find  them  constantly 
abused  and  extended  in  signification  so  much  as  to 
render  them  well-nigh  useless  in  accurate  writing. 
It  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  words  are  some- 
where about  equivalent,  the  fornier  meaning  the 
civil  and  the  latter  the  ecclesiastical  aspect  of  the 
same  territory.  How  inaccurate  this  is  a  little 
study  of  record  evidence  soon  makes  manifest.  In 
Cambridgeshire,  for  instance,  the  author  is  careful 
to  point  out  that  the  "  manorial  geography  is 


all  athwart  the  village  geography,  or  common  fiel 
older  time."    He  might  have 


the 

tended  his  view  much  further.  We  doubt  whether 
n  any  part  of  England  the  genuine  manors  were, 
as  a  rule,  limited  by  the  same  boundaries  as  what 
has  got  to  be  known  in  conversation  and  in  modern 
Acts  of  Parliament  as  the  parish.  The  common 
field,  with  its  meadow,  pasture,  and  strips  of  tilled 
land,  is  probably  much  the  older.  Its  origin  is, 


indeed,  so  remote  that  we  can  only  make  the  vaguest 
and  most  unsatisfactory  guesses  as  to  when  it  came 
into  being.  The  parish  and  the  manor  appear  later, 
and  some  are  very  far  more  ancient  than  others. 
Manors  continued  to  be  multiplied  by  a  process  ana- 
logous to  what  zoologists  denominate  fission  until 
the  practice  was  put  an  end  to  by  statute ;  and  the 
parishes  were,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  constantly 
having  their  boundaries  modified  by  ecclesiastical 
authority.  Prof.  Maitland's  lectures  are  the  result 
of  painstaking  research.  Their  interest  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  one  part  of  the  country.  They  ought  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  take  interest  in  social 
history. 

The  History  of  Church  Preen.    By  Arthur  Sparrow. 

(Privately  printed.) 

THE  old  manor  of  Church  Preen,  in  Shropshire,  so 
called  from  the  fact  of  the  church  and  the  manor 
house  forming  one  messuage,  was  happy  in  having  a 
"lord "so  judicious  and  public-spirited  as  the  late 
Mr.  Sparrow,  who  compiled  a  careful  and,  as  far  as 
he  could  make  it,  exhaustive  history  of  the  church 
and  parish.  He  did  not  live  to  see  it  published,  as 
he  died  within  a  week  from  the  date  of  the  preface; 
but  his  work  has  been  revised  and  seen  through 
the  press  by  his  friend  Mr.  E.  A.  Ebblewhite,  and 
the  result  is  this  handsome-well-illustrated  volume. 

The  origin  of  the  name  Preen  has  been  a  puzzle. 
Prof.  Earle  hazards  the  guess  that  it  may  stand  for 
(cet)  pirian,  "  (at  the)  pear  (-tree),"  which,  notwith- 
standing the  occasional  old  form  Peryn,  hardly 
commends  itself.  The  earliest  charter  is  a  grant 
from  King  Eadgar  conveying  the  land  to  his  thegn 
Wulfric,  and  bearing  date  963,  which  is  given  in 
full.  Among  the  "worthies"  of  Preen,  as  Fuller 
would  say,  is  the  famous  yew  tree,  one  of  the 
largest  in  England,  which  still  lives,  and  is  calcu- 
lated to  be  1,400  years  old.  The  ancient  manor 
house  was  pulled  down  in  1870,  and  a  picturesque 
new  edifice  erected  on  its  site  from  a  design  by  Mr. 
Norman  Shaw.  The  Sparrow  family,  which  is  also 
found  in  Staffordshire  and  East  Anglia,  is  thought 
to  have  taken  its  origin  from  one  Sperri  mentioned 
in  the  Domesday  Book,  intermediate  forms  of  the 
name  being  Sparry  and  Sparrio.  This  pedigree, 
with  those  of  Dickins  and  Hanbury,  will  be  of 
interest  to  genealogists.  The  '  Ancien  Rewle '  attri- 
buted to  Bishop  Poore  (p.  138)  is  a  printer's  travesty 
of  the  well-known  '  Ancren  Riwle. 

Researches  into  the  Origin  of  the  Primitive  Constel- 
lations of  the  Greeks,  Phoenicians,  and  Babylonians. 
By  Robert  Brown,  Jun.,  F.S.A.,  M.R.A.S.  Vol.  I. 
(Williams  &  Norgate.) 

THE  author  is  already  known  to  students  of  astro- 
nomical archaeology  by  several  publications  on  that 
subject,  and  especially  by  his  translation  of  Aratus, 
the  poet  quoted  by  St.  Paul.  A  description  is 
given  in  that  work  of  the  ancient  constellations  ; 
and  Mr.  Brown  remarks  that  the  time  has  now 
arrived  when  it  is  possible  to  commence  scientific 
research  into  the  origin  of  the  classical  constellation- 
figures.  Hipparchus  noticed  the  discrepancies 
between  the  descriptions  of  Eudoxus  (which  are 
versified  by  Aratus)  and  the  appearances  of  the 
heavens  in  his  own  time.  The  true  explanation  of 
this  is  that  the  statements  of  the  Greek  poet,  in- 
correct in  reference  to  his  own  age,  are  quite 
applicable  to  the  latitude  of  Babylon  nearly  two 
thousand  years  before ;  so  that  astronomy  unites 
with  history  and  archaeology  in  pointing  to  the 
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valley  of  the  Euphrates  as  the  original  home  of 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  of  various  others  of 
the  ancient  constellation  -  figures.  The  present 
volume  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  Hellenic  his- 
tory of  the  signs,  including  their  place  in  the  art  of 
the  various  nations  with  whom  the  earlier  Greeks 
came  into  contact,  and  concludes  with  a  notice  of 
the  Grseco-Babylonian  period  of  Seleucus  and  his 
successors.  In  a  second  it  is  proposed  to  trace 
the  constellation-figures  backwards  from  the  era  of 
Alexander  to  their  first  appearance  in  the  dawn  of 
history.  Mr.  Brown  has  gone  into  the  matter  very 
elaborately  and  with  great  wealth  of  illustration, 
which  cannot  fail  to  render  his  work  of  high  interest 
to  the  student  of  ancient  literature  and  science. 

Bygone  Church  Life  in  Scotland.  Edited  by  William 

Andrews.     (Andrews  &  Co.) 

LIKE  some  previous  volumes  of  the  "Bygone 
Series,"  '  Bygone  Church  Life  in  Scotland '  is  com- 
piled by  various  authorities,  and  edited  by  Mr. 
Andrews.  The  Rev.  Geo.  S.  Tyack  writes  on  '  The 
Cross  in  Scotland'  and  on  'Discipline  in  the  Kirk,' 
Mr.  Thomas  Frost  on  'Saints  and  Holy  Wells'  and 
'  Church  Music,'  the  Rev.  R.  Wilkins  Rees  on 
'  Curiosities  of  Church  Finance '  and  '  Witchcraft 
and  the  Kirk,'  and  so  forth.  Familiar  enough  to 
the  majority  of  our  readers  are  the  subjects  treated, 
but  many  interesting  things  are  depicted,  and  much 
amusing  gossip  is  supplied.  The  gentleman  who 
asked  in  the  last  number  concerning  Jeanie  Geddes 
(see  '  Notices  to  Correspondents,'  ante,  p.  240)  will 
find,  as  is  there  said,  all  needful  explanation  concern- 
ing this  froward,  if  pious  matron,  under  the  heading 
'The  Story  of  a  Stool.'  There  are  few  readers, 
indeed,  who  will  not  find  something  to  their  taste, 
and  none  who  will  not  derive  amusement  from  a 
perusal  of  the  volume.  Illustrations  of  spots  of 
interest,  including  Glasgow  Cathedral,  and  of 
objects  of  antiquity  add  to  its  attraction. 

Memoir  of  W.  Sparrow  Simpson,  D.D.    By  W.  J.  S. 

Simpson,  M.A.  (Longmans  &  Co.) 
A  SIMPLE  and  unpretentious  memoir  of  an  old  and 
valued  correspondent  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  has  been  com- 
piled by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Sparrow  Simpson,  with 
filial  piety  and  with  becoming  brevity.  The 
domestic  and  clerical  sides  of  Dr.  Sparrow  Simp- 
son's winning  personality  as  here  brought  into  view 
will  be  new  to  most  men,  yet  it  appears  that  it  is 
to  the  taste  and  enthusiasm  of  the  late  Succentor  of 
St.  Paul's,  who  was  an  ardent  Churchman,  that  the 
acknowledged  excellence  of  the  musical  part  of  the 
services  there  is  very  largely  due.  The  work  which 
he  was  able  to  perform  for  our  great  City  cathe- 
dral during  his  long  connexion  with  it,  first  as 
Minor  Canon  and  then  as  Sub-Dean  and  Librarian, 
will  ever  constitute  a  permanent  claim  to  public 
gratitude.  During  the  thirty-five  years  of  his 
librarianship  he  simply  wrought  a  revolution  in 
the  Cathedral  library.  He  made  it  the  ambition 
of  his  life  to  get  together  from  every  quarter  all 
such  books,  pamphlets,  tracts,  and  views  as  had 
any  bearing  on  the  building  or  diocese  in  which 
his  interests  were  centred — "  a  valuable  mass  of 
material,"  as  he  was  justified  in  calling  it.  During 
his  tenure  of  office  the  number  of  volumes,  which 
had  been  accumulating  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  considerably  more  than  doubled  itself,  and 
this  immense  collection  he  himself  classified  and 
catalogued.  The  three  volumes  of  papers  and  glean- 
ings about  old  St.  Paul's  which  he  produced  from 


time  to  time  as  the  outcome  of  his  studies  wei 
welcomed  by  antiquaries  and  will  retain  their  valu< 
The  very  touching  and  beautiful  words  from  h; 
last  testament  with  which  this  volume  closes  spea 
eloquently  of  the  devout  and  humble  spirit  of 
good  man,  who  did  his  work  quietly  and  ur 
ostentatiously. 

WE  have  received  with  pleasure  the  record  of  th 
winter  meetings  and  summer  excursions  of  th 
Upper  Norwood  Athenaeum  during  1897-8.  Th 
plan  of  this  society  is  excellent.  The  members  devot 
a  series  of  Saturday  afternoons  to  visiting  places  c 
historical  interest.  One  of  the  members  havin 
previously  prepared  a  paper  on  the  place  to  b 
visited,  the  excursion  is  taken,  and  at  the  clos 
of  the  day  the  paper  is  read  and  discussed.  Th 
places  selected  last  year  are  full  of  suggestion,  an< 
include  Whitehall  Palace,  Stoke  Poges,  Petei 
borough,  Claremont,  and  many  others.  We  notic 
a  quaint  inscription,  which  Mr.  Daniel  Stock  ha 
copied  in  his  paper  on  Aldenham,  taken  from 
tomb  in  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  It  i 
to  the  memory  of  John  Robinson,  died  1674,  age< 
twenty-four  years  :— 

Death  parts  the  dearest  lovers  for  a  while, 
And  makes  them  mourn  who  only  used  to  smile, 
But  after  death  our  unmixed  love  shall  tye 
Eternal  knots  between  my  love  and  I.        J.  R. 
The  following  inscription  is  below  a  female  figuri 
in  a  shroud,  with  a  label  issuing  from  her  mouth 
inscribed  "Sarah  Smith": — 
I,  Sarah  Smith,  whom  them  didst  love  alone, 
For  thy  dear  sake  have  laid  this  marble  stone. 
'  The  Record '  is  carefully  edited  by  Mr.  J.  Stanlej 
and  Mr.  W.  F.  Harradence. 


to 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices : — 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  nam( 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub 
lication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately, 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  Correspond- 
ents who  repeat  queries  are  requested  to  head  the 
second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

R.  STEGGALL  ("Catskin  Earls").— The  origin  of 
this  expression  has  been  fully  explained  in  'N.  &Q.' 
See  4th  S.  v.  295 ;  5th  S.  vi.  214 ;  viii.  308 ;  ix.  214 ; 
7th  S.  ix.  314,  393,  435,  512. 

A'O  TICK. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  "—Advertise- 
ments and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher "- 
at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 
We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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FLETCHER  OF  SALTOUN. 

I  HAVE  almost  completed  a  bibliography  of 
the  works  of  Andrew  Fletcher  of  Saltoun, 
the  Scots  patriot,  and  shall  be  very  grateful 
to  any  readers  of  *N".  &  Q.'  who  can  help 
me.  In  particular  I  require  information 
regarding  tracts  attributed  to  him  (but  not 
included  in  the  editions  of  his  collected  works), 
portraits,  MSS.  in  his  handwriting,  references 
to  him  in  literature,  and  copies  of  his  works 
which  contain  inscriptions. 

About  the  authorsnip  of  the  following  six 
tracts  there  has  never  been  any  doubt : — 

1.  A  Discourse  of  Government  With  Relation  to 
Militia's. 

2.  Two  Discourses  Concerning  the  Affairs  of  Scot- 
land ;  Written  in  the  Year  1698. 

3.  Discorso  Delle  Cose  di  Spagna,  Scritto  nel  mese 
di  Luglio  1698. 

4.  A  Speech  Upon  the  State  of  the  Nation,  in 
April  1701. 

5.  Speeches,  By  a  Member  of  the  Parliament, 
which  began  at  Edinburgh  the  6th  of  May  1703. 

6.  An  Account  of  a  Conversation    concerning  a 
right  Regulation  of  Governments  for  the  Common 
Good  of  Mankind.     In  a  Letter  to  the  Marquiss 
of  Montrose,  the  Earls  of  Rothes,  Roxburg,  and 
Hadington,  from    London   the    1st  of   December, 
1703. 

But  whether  he  wrote  the  following  or  not 


is  often  a  question  of  great  difficulty,  and 
any  information  or  opinions  thereanent  will 
be  very  welcome  : — 

7.  State  of  the  Controversy  betwixt  United  and 
Separate  Parliaments.      Whether  these   Interests 
which  are  to  be  United  by  the  present  Treaty &c. 

8.  A  Discourse  upon  the  Union  of  Scotland  and 

England.     Containing,  I.    A  Brief  Account &c. 

Humbly  submitted  to  the  Parliament  of  Scotland, 
by  a  Lover  of  his  Country. 

9.  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Antient  Rights 
and  Power  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland.    Humbly 

offer'd  to  the  consideration  of  the  Estates &c. 

To  which  is  prefix'd,  A  short  Introduction  upon 
Government  in  general,  &c. 

10.  Scotland's  Interest :  or  The  Great  Benefit  and 
Necessity  of  a  Communication  of  Trade  with  Eng- 
land.   Being  A  Brief  Account  of  the  Chief  Motives 
that  ought  to  engage  us  to  insist  on  it £c. 

11.  A  Speech  without  Doors,  concerning  Tolera- 
tion. 

12.  Some  Thoughts  concerning  The  Affairs  of  thia 
Session  of  Parliament,  1700. 

They  have  all  been  attributed  to  Fletcher, 
but  Nos.  8  and  9  are  undoubtedly  by  George 
Bidpath ;  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out 
who  first  connected  Nos.  10,  11,  and  12  with 
the  Patriot,  nor  why. 

In  addition,  Fletcher  is  supposed  to  have 
left  a  treatise  on  education  in  MS.,  and  to 
have  written 

13.  On  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.— Perhaps  the  tract 
"  On  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  wrote  to  a  Tory  Mem- 
ber," which  is  mentioned  in  the  sale  catalogue  of 
the  library  of  Thomas  Sclater  Bacon,  1736. 

14.  A  Discourse  on  Party  Government.  —  Title 
doubtful. 

The  two  following  are  also  somewhat  in  his 
style,  but  there  is  no  direct  evidence  to  show 
that  he  wrote  them  : — 

15.  Proposals  For  the  Reformation  of  Schools  and 
Universities,  In  order  to  the  Better  Education  of 
Youth.  Humbly  Offer'd  to  the  Serious  Consideration 
of  the  High  Court  of  Parliament. 

16.  A  Letter  to  A  Member  Of  The  Convention  of 
States  In  Scotland.   By  a  Lover  of  His  Religion  and 
Country. 

Finally,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  whether 
the  1722  edition  of  Andrew  Fletcher's  '  Col- 
lected W'orks '  which  is  mentioned  by  Allibone 
and  Anderson  has  any  real  existence. 

K.  A.  SCOTT  MACFIE. 

34,  Moorfields,  Liverpool. 


BARRY   O'MEARA. 

IT  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  so  little 
is  known  of  the  origin  or  family  history  of 
Barry  O'Meara.  The  'D.N.B.'  states  that 


was,  in  the  churchyard  of  Straboe,  Queen's 
County,  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  the 
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Rev.  Edward  Murphy,  A.M.,  "  who  departed 
this  life  at  Dean  Coote's,  at  Shaen  Castle, 
Sep.  13,  1777."  Murphy  is  remembered 
(though  he  is  unnoticed  in  the  'D.N.B.')  as 
the  editor  of  the  Lucian  that  was  the  text- 
book for  generations  in  his  alma  mater,  T.C.D. 
He  was  also  the  tutor  or  bear-leader  who 
accompanied  the  Lord  Charlemont  on  his 
prolonged  grand  tour  on  the  Continent  a 
century  and  a  half  ago.  He  became,  pro- 
bably through  Lord  Charlemont's  patronage, 
rector  of  Tartaraghan,  co.  Armagh.  He  was 
son  of  John  Murphy,  a  landowner  and  farmer 


in  co.  Tipperary,  and  was  born  in  the  town 
of  Tipperary  in  1706.  He  died  while  on  a 
visit  to  his  friend  Dean  Coote,  and  was  buried 
as  above  stated.  The  inscription  on  his  tornb 
further  says,  in  simple  and  touching  words, 
"  He  was  most  learned,  and  dear  to  his 
friends,"  and  continues,  "  This  monument  was 
erected  by  his  nephews,  Jeremiah  O'Meara 
and  the  Rev.  Edward  Ryan."  Jeremiah 
O'Meara,  a  lawyer,  was  father  of  Barry 
O'Meara.  The  Rev.  Edward  Ryan,  D.D.,  i's 
briefly  noticed  in  the  '  D.N.B.' 
The  pedigree  stands  thus  : — 


John  Murphy,  of  Tipperary. 

I 


Rev.  Ed.  Murphy,  M.A., 
b.  1706,  d.  1777. 


Kathleen,  married^pPhilip  Ryan,  of  Cordan- 
about  1740.*  gan,  Tipperary. 


(dau.)=p O'Meara. 


Rev.  Ed.  Ryan,  D.D.,  d.  1819.    The 
"nephew"  in  the  inscription. 


Jeremiah  O'Meara,  of  Tipperary.    The 
"  nephew"  of  the  inscription. 

~ 


Lady  Leigh,  second  wife,  1823-Barry  Edw.  O'Meara,  b.  1770,  d.  1836V first  wife. 

Denis  O'Meara,  of  Tipperary. 
Kathleen  O'Meara,  b,  1839,  d.  1888,  an  authoress  (see  'D.N.B.'). 


Burke  (*L.  G.,'  fourth  edition)  states  that  the 
Ven.  Philip  Ryan,  Archdeacon  of  Lismore, 
brother  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Ryan  above  men- 
tioned, married  "Eliza,  daughter  of  Major 
Harpur  and  aunt  of  Barry  O'Meara"  (the 
Archdeacon  was  born  1754,  and  died  1828).  It 

Sit  remains  to  be  ascertained  who   Barry 
'Meara's  first  wife  was,  who  his  mother  and 
paternal  grandfather  were,  and  what  further 
issue  he  had.  SIGMA  TAU. 


THE  "RED  LION"  PUBLIC-HOUSE, 
PARLIAMENT  STREET. 

THE  "Red  Lion"  public  -  house,  No.  48, 
Parliament  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Derby 
Street,  is  about  to  be  rebuilt.  It  was  here, 
according  to  Mr.  Laurence  Hutton,  the 
touching  incident  occurred  in  the  early  life 
of  Charles  Dickens,  while  his  father  was 
confined  in  the  Marshalsea,  and  Dickens 
was  lodging  in  a  back  attic  in  Lant  Street, 
Borough,  which  the  novelist  after  wards  trans- 
ferred to  the  pages  of  'David  Copperfield.' 
In  Mr.  Button's  words  : — 

"  It  was  during  this  period  [1822-4]  that  Dickens 
ordered  the  'glass  of  Genuine  Stunning  ale,'  and 
excited  the  sympathy  and  won  the  motherly  kiss  of 
the  publican's  wife,  so  pathetically  told  in  '  Copper- 
field.'  In  a  private  letter  late  in  life,  he  declares 
this  to  have  been  an  actual  experience,  and  that  the 


*  Burke  says  "  about  1710,"  an  obvious  mistake. 


public-house  was  the  '  Red  Lion,'  still  standing  in 
1885  on  the  north-east  corner  [sic]  of  Derby  and  Par- 
liament Streets,  Westminster."  —  'Literary  Land- 
marks of  London,'  fourth  edition,  p.  81. 

"I  was  such  a  child,  and  so  little,"  says 
Dickens  in  the  character  of  David  Copper- 
field, 

"that  frequently  when  I  went  into  the  bar  of  a 
strange  public-house  for  a  glass  of  ale  or  porter,  to 
moisten  what  I  had  had  for  dinner,  they  were 
afraid  to  give  it  me.  I  remember  one  hot  evening 
I  went  into  the  bar  of  a  public-house,  and  said  to 
the  landlord : — 

" '  What  is  your  best— your  very  be-st—oile  a  glass?' 
For  it  was  a  special  occasion.  I  don't  know  what. 
It  may  have  been  my  birthday. 

' '  Twopence-halfpenny,'  says  the  landlord, '  is  the 
price  of  the  Genuine  Stunning  ale.' 

"  '  Then,'  says  I,  producing  the  nioney,  'just  draw 
me  a  glass  of  the  Genuine  Stunning,  if  you  please, 
with  a  good  head  to  it.' 

"  The  landlord  looked  at  me  in  return  over  the 
bar,  from  head  to  foot,  with  a  strange  smile  on  his 
face  ;  and  instead  of  drawing  the  beer,  looked  round 
the  screen  and  said  something  to  his  wife.  She 
came  out  from  behind  it,  with  her  work  in  her  hand, 
and  joined  him  in  surveying  me.  Here  we  stand,  all 
three,  before  me  now.  The  landlord  in  his  short 
sleeves,  leaning  against  the  bar  window-frame  ;  his 
wife  looking  over  the  little  half-door;  and  I,  in 
some  confusion,  looking  up  at  them  from  outside  the 
partition.  They  asked  me  a  good  many  questions ; 
as  what  my  name  was,  how  old  I  was,  where  I  lived, 
how  I  was  employed,  and  how  I  came  there.  To 
all  of  which,  that  I  might  commit  nobody,  I  in- 
vented, I  am  afraid,  appropriate  answers.  They 
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erved  me  with  the  ale,  though  I  suspect  it  was  not 
he  Genuine  Stunning ;  and  the  landlord's  wife, 
>pening  the  little  half-door  of  the  bar,  and  bending 
lown,  gave  me  my  money  back,  and  gave  me  a  kiss 
,hat  was  half-admiring  and  half -compassionate,  but 
ill  womanly  and  good,  I  am  sure."— 'David  Copper- 
ield,'  chap.  xi. 

Derby  Street,  on  which  the  house  abuts 
>n  the  flank,  is  named  after  William,  Earl  of 
Derby,  who,  according  to  Stow,  built  himself 
i  house  in  the  neighbourhood  in  1598,  which 
iad  a  garden  extending  down  to  the  river.  The 
present  house  does  not  appear  to  be  older 
than  the  reign  of  George  II.,  or  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century ;  but  it  would  seem 
that  there  was  a  public-house  on  the  site  or 
in  the  neighbourhood  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  it  being,  apparently,  mentioned 
in  a  contemporary  account  quoted  in  'Old 
and  New  London,'  p.  382.  In  a  description 
of  Westminster  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  it 
is  said  in  a  contemporaneous  publication, 
"  Almoste  every  fourthe  house  is  an  ale  house, 
harbouring  alle  sorts  of  lewd  and  badde 
people."  King  James  I.,  probably  to  amend 
the  evil,  gave,  in  1620,  permission  to  his  groom- 
porter,  Clement  Cottrell,  to  license,  within 
the  limits  of  London  and  Westminster,  the 
suburbs  and  villages  within  two  miles  thereof, 
forty  taverns  or  ordinaries  "  for  the  honest 
and  reasonable  recreation  of  good  and  civil 
people,"  who  might  use  the  games  of  bowling, 
tennis,  dice,  and  cards.  The  present  house 
may  have  been  built  when  Parliament  Street 
was  formed  about  1733. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  to 
connect  the  public-house  with  the  Earl  of 
Derby.  The  red  lion,  which  was  acommon  sign, 
originated  with  the  badge  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  married  to  Constance, 
daughter  of  Don  Pedro  the  Cruel,  King  of  Leon 
and  Castille.  The  duke  bore  the  lion  rampant 
gules  of  Leon  as  his  cognizance,  to  represent 
his  claim  to  the  throne  of  Castille,  when  that 
throne  was  occupied  by  Hen  ry  de  Transtamare. 
In  after  years  it  may  have  been  used  to  repre- 
sent the  lion  of  Scotland,  and  was  a  favourite 
sign  with  Scotchmen,  the  black  lion,  the 
crest  of  Owen  Glendower,  being  most  affected 
by  Welshmen. 

The  sign  at  the  external  angle  of  the  public- 
house  is  not  inartistic  in  execution,  and  has 
the  appearance  of  having  once  served  as  the 
figurehead  of  a  ship.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
it  may  be  retained  when  the  house  is  rebuilt, 
and  not,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  con- 
signed to  a  museum.  JOHN  HEBB. 


ROYAL  ROADS  TO  KNOWLEDGE.— Such  roads, 
according  to  the  '  Century  Dictionary,'  were 
so  called  "because  the  royal  roads  were 


straighter  and  better  than  ordinary  roads.' 
The  writer  of  this  definition  would  seem  to 
:>e  ignorant  of  the  anecdote  that  used  to  be 
3rinted  in  the  prefaces  to  Euclid.  It  was  told 
:hat  when  Ptolemy  was  anxious  to  learn 
nathematics,  but,  finding  his  tasks  hard, 
begged  Euclid  to  show  him  a  "  royal  road,"  the 
answer  was,  "There  is^none."  The  original 
Greek,  /AT)  eiVai  /3ao-iAiKr)v  arpaTrov  TT/OOS  ycw/ic- 
rpiav,  is  given  in  William  Smith's  '  Classical 
Dictionary  of  Biography.'  His  authority  is 
Proclus,  who  seems  to  have  written  at  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century  A.D.  'Arpa7ros= 
without  a  turn,  is  equivalent  to  "short  cut." 

Proclus  is  a  rare  book.  My  hope  is,  there- 
fore, that  some  reader  who  dwells  in  the 
shadow  of  the  British  Museum  will  copy  for 
'N.  &  Q.'  not  only  the  ipsissima  verba  of 
Proclus,  but  their  context.  Transplanted 
trees  wither  unless  something  of  the  soil  in 
which  they  grow  is  carried  away  with  them. 
JAMES  D.  BUTLER. 

Madison,  Wis.,  U.S. 

PROPHECY  CONCERNING  SPAIN  AND  AMERICA. 
— Among    the    various  prophecies  recorded 
in  these  columns,  the   following  seems  not 
to  have  found    a  place.    It    occurs  in   the 
twelfth    of    Sir  Thomas   Browne's   'Miscel- 
lany Tracts,'  published  in  1686,  folio,  with 
a  short  preface  by  Thomas  Tenison  :— 
When  New  England  shall  trouble  New  Spain, 
When  Jamaica  shall  be  Lady  of  the  Isles  and  the 

Main, 

When  Spain  shall  be  in  America  hid, 
And  Mexico  shall  prove  a  Madrid, 
When  Mahomet's  ships  on  the  Baltick  shall  ride, 
And  Turks  shall  labour  to  have  Ports  on  that  side, 
When  Africa  shall  no  more  sell  out  their  Blacks 
To  make  Slaves  and  Drudges   to   the   American 

Tracts, 
When  Batavia  the  Old  shall  be  contemn'd  by  the 

New, 

When  a  new  Drove  of  Tartars  shall  China  subdue, 
When  America  shall  cease  to  send  out  its  Treasure, 
But  employ  it  at  home  in  American  pleasure, 
When  the  new  World  shall  the  old  invade, 
Nor  count  them  their  Lords  but  their  Fellows  in 

Trade, 

When  Men  shall  almost  pass  to  Venice  by  Land, 
Not  in  deep  Water  but  from  Sand  to  Sand, 
When  Nova  Zembla  shall  be  no  stay 
Unto  those  who  pass  to  or  from  Cathay, 
Then  think  strange  things  are  come  to  light, 
Whereof  but  few  have  had  a  foresight. 

These  verses  were  sent  to  the  Knight  of  Nor- 
wich by  a  friend,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
consider  the  prophecy,  which  he  did  in  an 
'  Exposition '  covering  three  pages.  His  chief 
prognostications  are  these:  That  the  New 
England  colony  would  in  process  of  time 
invade  the  American  Spanish  ports  by  depre- 
dations or  assaults,  and  would  not  improbably 
erect  new  dominions  in  places  not  yet  thought 
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of ;  that  Africa  would  be  civilized ;  that 
America  would  spend  its  gold  and  silver  in 
great  undertakings,  magnificent  structures, 
and  wars ;  and  that  its  commerce  would 
invade  Europe,  as  that  of  the  Greek  colonies 
invaded  Greece. 

Comparing  the  date  of  the  capture  of 
Jamaica  with  that  of  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  I  should  place  the  prophecy  not 
much  earlier  or  later  than  1670.  Parts  of  it 
have  been  curiously  fulfilled,  and  it  deserves 
to  be  made  more  accessible  than  heretofore. 
RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

Portland,  Oregon. 

D'AULNOY  AND  THE  MICROPHONE.  —  There 
is,  I  believe,  a  scientific  instrument  called  a 
microphone,  by  which  we  may  hear  a  fly 
walking,  or  the  sap  circulating  in  the  stern 
of  a  tree.  In  D'Aulnoy's  '  Belle-Belle '  occurs 
the  following  passage  : — 

"II  apercut  tin  homme  dedans,  qui  etait  couch6 

sur  le  cote J'ai  besoin  de  quelques  simples,  et 

j'e"coute  1'herbe  qui  va  sortir,  pour  voir  s'il  n'y  en 
aura  point  de  celles  qu'il  me  faut.  Quoi !  dit  le 
chevalier,  vous  avez  Tome  assez  subtile  pour  en- 
tendre 1'herbe  sous  la  terre,  et  pour  deviner  celle 
qui  va  paroitre  ? " 

Thus  in  Fine-oreille  that  pleasing  writer 
the  Comtesse  d'Aulnoy  was  a  prophetess 
without  knowing  it,  and  shadowed  forth  the 
microphone  one  hundred  years  before  its 
invention.  THOMAS  AULD. 

Belfast. 

[A  servant  who  can  hear  the  grass  grow  is  familiar 
in  folk-lore  stories.] 

HUMPHREY,  DUKE  OF  GLOUCESTER. — The 
death  of  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  has 
always  remained  a  mystery  to  historians. 
Humphrey  was  arraigned  for  high  treason 
before  the  Parliament  held  at  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds in  February,  1447,  but  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  appointed  for  his  trial 
he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  Henry  VI. 
and  his  young  queen  Margaret  attended  the 
sitting,  and  upon  the  announcement  of  the 
death  the  queen  turned  deadly  pale.  No 
marks  of  violence  or  traces  of  unnatural  death 
were  to  be  found,  but  great  suspicion  of  foul 
play  existed  in  the  minds  of  all. 

In  1860  the  dwelling  known  as  the  Abbey 
Ruins  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  was  under  repair, 
and  one  day  whilst  the  carpenter  was  at 
dinner  one  of  the  inmates  discovered,  en- 
closed in  a  cavity  in  the  wall,  a  metal  box 
containing  a  beautifully  illuminated  old 
manuscript.  The  writer  stated  that  he  was 
a  very  aged  monk  who  had  sworn  not  to 
reveal  the  secret  of  the  murder  in  his  life- 
time, but  determined  to  write  it  down  for 


posterity.  It  appears  that  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century  there  existed  at  Bury  a 
religious  establishment  for  women  called  the 
Priory.  One  of  the  nuns  was  Maude  Carew, 
who  had  retired  for  no  apparent  reason  from 
the  world  she  loved  so  well.  She  had  travelled 
with  her  f  ather,and  whilst  at  Provence  ( whi  ther 
he  had  gone  to  ask  the  hand  of  Margaret  for 
Henry)  had  met  Sir  Roger  Drury,  an  astro- 
loger and  man  of  science,  who  afterwards 
entered  the  monastery  at  Bury  as  Father 
Bernard,  pursuing  his  labours  as  an  alchemist. 
The  Duke  of  Gloucester  had  given  orders  that 
Father  Bernard,  being  a  magician,  should  be 
burnt  at  the  stake.  Maude  Carew  secretly 
loved  Father  Bernard,  and,  with  a  view  of 
saving  his  life,  appealed  to  the  queen.  Mar- 
garet hated  the  duke  for  the  power  he  held, 
and  suggested  that  Father  Bernard's  life  could 
only  be  saved  by  compassing  the  death  of  the 
duke,  who,  if  acquitted  (as  he  was  sure  to  be) 
on  the  morrow,  would  certainly  emphasize 
the  fact  by  seeing  to  the  early  fulfilment  of 
his  orders.  At  night,  after  a  long  con- 
sultation, Maude,  instructed  by  Cardinal 
Beaufort,  scattered  a  few  grains  of  a  deadly 
poison  (which  left  no  trace)  upon  the  face 
of  the  duke  whilst  he  slept,  and  was 
returning  from  the  scene  of  her  crime  by 
means  of  the  staircase  when  her  light  was  mys- 
teriously extinguished  and  she  was  grasped 
by  the  hand  of  Father  Bernard,  who,  taking 
her  into  his  cell,  containing  his  phials,  books, 
charts,  crucibles,  and  furnace,  extracted  from 
her  a  confession  of  her  guilt,  and  that  her 
motive  for  the  deed  was  to  save  his  life.  The 
cardinal  had  carefully  provided  against 
treachery,  knowing  that  the  powerful  drug 
she  held  in  her  hand  would  as  certainly  kill 
her  as  the  duke,  although  its  effect  would  be 
slower. 

Father  Bernard  warned  Maude  that  ages 
of  penance  and  purgatory  must  atone  for  her 
crime,  around  the  scene  of  which  her  spirit 
would  restlessly  wander,  maybe  for  centuries 
to  come.  Then,  declaring  that  she  would  help- 
lessly witness  the  downfall  of  the  splendid 
abbey,  and  the  conversion  of  its  ruins  into  a 
dwelling  -  house,  he  led  her  back  towards 
the  chapel,  and  by  the  time  she  reached  the 
back  of  the  altar  she  succumbed  to  the 
effects  of  the  poison.  He  placed  her  in 
front  of  the  altar,  where  she  was  found 
later  on  by  the  nuns,  who  attributed  her  death 
to  natural  causes  whilst  engaged  in  private 
devotion.  Father  Bernard  told  the  story  to 
the  aged  monk,  who  mentions  that  ever  since 
that  awful  night  the  sound  of  heavy  foot- 
steps had  been  heard  by  the  monks  one  hour 
before  midnight : — 
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"Retribution  quickly  followed  the  instigators 
is  well  as  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime.  Cardinal 
Beaufort  died  soon  after  in  great  suffering.  Queen 
Margaret  was  unfortunate  and  miserable  all  the  rest 
of  her  life ;  her  husband  was  dethroned  and  murdered, 
ind  she  herself,  fallen  from  her  royal  station,  spent 
dreary  years  as  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  after- 
wards as  a  dependent  on  her  father's  bounty." 

The  whole  of  this  matter  is  graphically 
described  in  an  anonymous  pamphlet  (from 
which  the  above  is  taken),  entitled  'The 
Secret  Disclosed,'  published  at  Bury.  The 
copy  that  I  possess  was  given  to  me  on 
the  spot  in  1869  by  the  then  occupier  of  the 
Abbey  Hums — Mrs.  Greene. 

THOMAS  ELLISTON. 

ENGLISH  KOOM-PANELLING.— Having  noted 
the  various  characteristics  of  some  pieces  of 
English  room-panelling  of  a  wide  range  of 
periods,  I  think  _it  would  be  of  use  and 
interest  to  many  if  the  dates  of  which  each 
was  typical  could  be  supplied  by  any  of  your 
readers  experienced  enough  (and  benevolent 
enough)  to  undertake  the  task.  References 
to  book  illustrations  or  to  actual  examples 
would  be  welcome. 

Construction  of  Panelling. 
(All  of  oak  except  No.  4.) 

1.  Uprights  of  framework  (styles)  moulded 
on  edges,  horizontals  (rails)  plain,  or  with 
straight  chamfer,  or    grooved    to    simulate 
moulding.    Corners    not  mitred,  but  joints 
horizontal. 

2.  Three  sides  of  panel  (i.e.,  edges  of  two  styles 
and  one  rail)  moulded,  but  the  lower  only 
chamfered,  corners  all  mitred.    Average  size 
of  panels  1  ft.  9  in.  high  by  13  in.  or  14  in.  wide. 

3.  Heavily   moulded    borders,  comprising 
half-round,    broad    flat,   another  half-round, 
then  concave  slope  down   to  sunken  panel 
5f  in.  wide.     Inclusive  width  1  ft.  l|in.     This 
is  found  in  some  wainscots  of  dado  height  only. 

4.  Narrow  moulding,   quarter-round,  then 
broader  chamfer  rising  to  large  panel,  which 
is  thus  on  same  plane  as  framework.    The 
wood  a  reddish  fir  or  pine.    Some  of  these 
panels    are  whole  width  of   door    or  over- 
mantel. 

5.  Styles  and  rails  moulded  at  edges  ;  then, 
made  separately,  broad  finely  waved  mould- 
ing, slanting  down  to  rather  deep-sunk  panels, 
averaging  7  by  14  in.,  though  arranged  in  a 
pleasing  diversity  of  sizes  and  proportions. 
Query,  Do  heavily  moulded  wooden  cornice 
and  moulded  dado  rail  properly  accompany 
this '? 

Height  covered  ly  Woodwork. 

6.  44  in,  from  floor  (or  ordinary  dado  height). 

7.  5ft.  from  floor  (in  kitchen). 

8.  Whole  height  to  ceiling  (9  or  10ft.). 


9.  About  8  ft.  6  in.  from  floor  (very  small 
panels    with    plain    chamfered    framework, 
pegged),   frieze  above,  1  ft.  6  in.  wide,  con- 
sisting of  a  band  of  plaster  with  moulded 
borders,  and  with  arabesque  design,  a  sort  of 
conventional  honeysuckle,  in  rather  low  relief. 

Partition. 

10.  Oak,  very  roughly  made,  nearly  alike 
on  both  sides,  7  or  8  ft.  high,  formed  of  tall 
boards  14  in.  wide,  fixed  in  vertical  grooves 
in  stout  uprights,  which  are  6  in.  wide,  with 
chamfered  edges  having  triangular  or  some- 
times leaf -shaped  chamfer  stops  about  7  in. 
from  bottom,  the  whole  fixea  by  means  of 
mortices  in  a  horizontal  beam  resting  on  floor, 
and  above  in  a  horizontal  beam  chamfered 
over  the  spaces  between  the  uprights,  with 
short  returns  to  meet  chamfered  edges  of 
uprights ;    an  interval   of    about  2  ft.   6  in. 
between  top  of  partition  and  ceiling,  filled 
in  some  cases  with  lath  and  plaster,  in  others 
by  oak  panels  lying  lengthwise. 

Doors. 

11.  Oak,  tall  and  narrow,    5  ft.  10  in.  by 
2  ft.  2  in.,  eight  panels  (some  have  six),  styles 
and  rails  have  narrow  moulding  a  third  or  a 
quarter  round  and  fillet ;   reverse  of    door 
plainer,    and    panels    bevelled    off    thinner 
towards  edges ;    hinges    on    front^  long,  L- 
shaped ;    corners  of   door  not    mitred,  but 
straight  joints,  pegged. 

While  on  the  subject  of  doors  I  am  tempted 
to  inquire,  further,  whether  doorways  Avithout 
any  rebate  or  stop,  but  with  large  iron  hooks 
for  hinges,  showing  that  the  door  closed  flat 
upon  the  jambs  and  not  within  them,  mark 
an  earlier  period  than  when  the  jamb  is 
provided  with  rebate ;  and,  if  so,  at  what  date 
was  the  rebate  introduced  1  The  head  of  one 
of  the  former  kind  is  a  depressed  arch,  but 
seems  to  be  rather  a  flattened  elliptic  with 
saw  -  mark  in  centre  than  a  straight-sided 
"  Tudor  "  or  "  four-centred  "  arch. 

ETHEL  LEGA-WEEKES. 

"  HOGENSTORE  "  :        "  HOGNOR       BREAD  "  : 

"  HOGGENERS  MoNYE." — The  following  con- 
tribution, locally  published  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Eichard  Peter,  J.P.,  formerly  town 
clerk  of  Launceston,  of  which  ancient  borough 
he  is  one  of  the  historians,  merits  wider  notice, 
and  not  the  less  because  the  venerable- 
antiquary  remains  in  his  ninetieth  year  an 
enthusiastic  student  of  the  past : — 

'  In  many  old  church  accounts  are  found  entries 
like  the  following  :— 

Ashburton  (Devon). 

1513-14.  Received  from  the  Warden  of  the  Store 
of  the  Blessed  Mary,  in  the  aisle,  otherwise  called 
The  Hogen  store,  20s. 

1554-5.  From  the  Hogenstore,  21s. 
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St.  Thomas-by-Launceston  (Cornwall). 
1558.  Received  from  Mark  Olyver  for  Hoggeners 

1587.'  Received  for  the  Hoggeners  bread,  14s.  6d. 

1596.  Of  Mr.  Will  Blighe,  for  Hognor  bred,  3d.  ; 
of  Walter  Grayne,  for  Hognor  bred,  4d.  ;  of  Robert 
Gordg,  for  Hognor  bred,  4d.  ;  and  so  as  to  4  other 
named  persons,  4d.,  2d.,  2d.,  and  M.  ;  followed  by 
'  Received  for  Hognor  bred  at  Christide,  4s.  Gd.' 

Ashwater  (Devon). 

1664.  Received  of  the  Hognor  Store  II.  10s.  6d.  ; 
paid  for  gathering  the  Hognor  Store,  3s. ;  paid  for 
makeinge  ye  Horner  Rate,  Is. 

These  dates  cover  periods  when  the  Pope  claimed 
supremacy  in  the  English  Church— when  that  supre- 
macy was  maintained  by  our  Royal  Sovereigns— and 
after  Cromwell's  Protectorate.  Will  your  readers, 
clergymen  and  churchwardens  from  their  registers 
and  accounts  or  otherwise,  or  antiquaries  in  general, 
kindly  give  to  the  public  through  your  columns  (or 
if  preferred,  direct  to  me)  information  respecting 
the  origin,  objects,  appropriation,  cause  of  cessation, 
&c.,  of  this  fund,  the  hogenstore,  the  hognor  bread  ? 
It  has  been  suggested  that  as  Hogmena  was  a  name 
formerly  applied  to  December,  any  gift  during  that 
month  was  for  the  hogenstore.  This  view  leaves 
unexplained  even  the  form  of  the  extracted  entries 
and  all  the  purposes  of  the  charity.  The  modern 
Scottish  celebration  of  Hogmena  on  the  31st  day 
of  December  at  midnight  by  songs,  shouts,  bells, 
&c.,  is  an  intelligible  tribute  to  old  December  as 
Hogmena." 

DUNHEVED. 

THE  GREAT  PLAGUE,  1665.— Some  time 
since,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  then 
Master  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Parish  Clerks,  I  was  allowed  to  examine 
some  of  the  printed  Bills  of  Mortality 
in  the  possession  of  this  ancient  City 
company.  I  was  particularly  interested 
in  the  little  volume  for  the  year  1665,  and 
from  it  culled  a  few  valuable  notes,  which 
may  be  of  interest  as  supplementing  the 
remarks  in  the  review  (ante,  p.  139)  of  Mr. 
Thiselton  Dyer's  '  Old  English  Social  Life  as 
told  by  the  Parish  Registers.'  The  title-page 
is  inscribed  as  follows  : — 

London's  Dreadfxil  Visitation : 
Or,  A  Collection  of  All  the 

Bills  of  Mortality 

For  this  Present  year : 

Beginning  the  27th  of  December  1664,  and 

ending  the  19th  of  December  following : 

As  also  The  General  or  whole  years  Bill : 

According  to  the  Report  made  to  the 

King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty, 

By  the  Company  of  Parish-Clerks  of  London,  &c. 

(Royal  Arms)     (City  Arms)    (Parish  Clerks'  Arms) 

London : 
Printed  and  are  to  be  sold  by  E.  Cotes  living  in 

Aldersgate-street, 
Printer  to  the  said  Company  1665. 

A  preface  of  two  pages  is  addressed  from 
the  printer  to  the  "  Courteous  Reader,"  and 
consists  mainly  of  a  pious  homily  concerning 
the  dreadful  visitation  whereby  "many 


thousands"  have  been  "in  One  year  swept 
away  with  the  Beesome  of  a  Temporal  De- 
struction." The  writer  eventually  brings  him- 
self to  book  with  the  statement  that  he  is  "a 
Printer  no  Preacher."  Reference  is  made  to 
the  visitation  of  1625,  "  which  year  was  ever 
since  called  The  Great  Plague";  and  the 
address  ends  by  an  expression  of  the  hope 
"that  neither  the  Physitiaris  of  our  Souls 
or  Bodies,  may  hereafter  in  such  great 
numbers  forsake  us ;  and  that  neither  my 
self,  or  any  other  of  my  Profession,  may  have 
occasion,  for  the  future,  to  Print  such  Dread- 
ful lines." 

The  numbers  of  people  who  died  of  the 
plague  are  thus  recorded  on  the  fifty-two 
pages  which  follow  : — 

Week  ending  Deaths. 

27  December,  1664          1 

14  February,  1665 1 

25  April      2 

9  May         9 

16  May        3 

23  May        14 

30  May        17 

6  June         43 

13  June       112 

20  June       168 

27  June       267 

4  July          470 

11  July        725 

18  July        1089 

25  July  1843 

1  August  2010 

8  August  2817 

15  August 3880 

22  August 4237 

29  August •    6102 

5  September          6988 

12  September        6544 

19  September        7165 

26  September       5533 

3  October 4929 

10  October 4327 

17  October 2665 

24  October 1421 

31  October 1031 

7  November          1414 

14  November         1050 

21  November         652 

28  November        333 

5  December  210 

12  December         243 

19  December         281 

Total 68596 

In  the  heaviest  week,  12  to  19  September, 
126  parishes  were  affected. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 
West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

MENUS  WITH  QUOTATIONS.  (See  6th  S.  i. 
312.)— The  fashion  of  embellishing  menus 
with  quotations  has  grown  since  the  appear- 
ance in  '  N.  &  Q.'  of  the  classical  bill  of  fare 
given  at  the  above  reference.  Not  long  ago 
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Trinity  College,  one  of  the  colleges  of  the 
Jniversity    of    Melbourne,    celebrated    its 
ilver  jubilee  by  a  banquet,  and  the  menu 
•ards  supplied  to  the  guests  contained  quo- 
ations  from  English  classics  appropriate  to 
he  several  dishes.    They  were  of  a  humor- 
ous character,  and  some  of  them  may  be 
1  bought  worthy  of  a  place  in  '  N.  &  Q.'    Here 
;,re  a  few  extracts  : — 

Poissons. 

Filet  de  Merlan  &  la  Joinville. 
It  is  whiting  time. 

*  Merry  Wives,'  III.  iii. 
Entries. 

Filet  de  Boeuf  Henri  Quatre. 
My  grandsire  was  an  Englishman. 

'  King  John,'  V.  iv. 
R6ts. 

Faisan  d'Ecosse. 
Sweet  bird,  nae  mair. 

Burns,  'Song.' 
Flanquin  des  Cailles. 
Quail  to  remember. 

4  Cymbeline,'  V.  v. 
Releves. 

Jambonneaux  de  Poulet  en  Belle  Vue. 
Sweet  Ham-let. 

'  Hamlet,'  III.  iv. 
Entremets. 
Glace  Nesselrode. 
You  stand,  silent  and  cold. 

Browning,  '  Strafford,'  IV.  i. 
Dessert. 

Some  sign  of  good  desert. 
'  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,'  III.  ii. 
The  lazy  gossip  of  the  port. 

'  Enoch  Arden.' 
Coffee. 
And  see  what  comfort  it  affords  our  end. 

Pope,  '  Moral  Essays,'  iii. 
Cigars. 
Pleasures  that  once  were  pains. 

Browning,  '  Paracelsus.' 
Q.  E.  D. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  infor- 
nation  on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
io  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
'n  order  that  the  answers  may  be  addressed  to 
;hem  direct. 

'CUPID'S  GAEDEN.'  —  I  thought  this  poem 
called  dialectally  '  Cubit's  Garden ')  was  by 
lie  Dorsetshire  poet  the  Rev.  W.  Barnes  ; 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it  in  any 
Bdition  of  his  works  accessible  to  me.  It  ends, 
[  think,  with  the  noted  lines : — 

Let  thee  and  I  go  our  own  way, 

And  we  '11  let  she  go  shizn. 

shall  be  obliged  to  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
vho  will  inform  me  as  to  its  author  and 
ublication.  Please  reply  direct. 

J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 
Oxford. 


VERLAINE. — Whence  does  the  Academy 
take  its  version  of  the  'Chanson'  of  which 
the  first  words  are  "  Le  ciel,"  which  seems 
inferior  to  that  which  for  the  ninth  line,  in 
place  of  the  weak 

Mon  Dieu,  mon  Dieu,  la  vie  est  la, 
has 

Un  murmure  vient  de  la  bas, 
and  then  goes  on  differently  for  the  seven 
other  lines  to  the  end  ?  D. 

RICHARD  HEBER,  THE  BOOK  COLLECTOR.— 
Does  any  portrait  of  this  celebrity  exist ;  and, 
if  so,  where  ?  GEORGE  REDWAY. 

TREACLE  BIBLE. — Though  I  received  answer 
and  references  as  to  spelling  of  "  triacle  "  in 
the  Bible  of  1568, 1  have  received  no  reply  as 
to  Prologue  of  St.  Basil  the  Great  in  the  same 
volume.  May  I,  therefore,  repeat  the  query  1 
Was  this  Prologue  usually  bound  up  with 
Bibles  of  this  date?  If  an  unusual  inter- 
polation, can  any  reader  account  for  it  ?  It  is 
apparently  of  the  same  date  as  the  Bible. 
KATE  S.  LEGER. 

Swanwick,  Southampton. 

"  GALLOCK-HAND."— In  West  Yorkshire  this 
is  still  in  common  use  for  "the  left  hand." 
What  is  the  etymology  of  ';  gallock"?  The 
common  view  is  that  gallock  is  the  same  word 
as  Fr.  gauche,  both  being  derived  from  an  old 
French  *galc  representing  a  Frankish  *walki. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  connect  gallock  with 
gauche,  as  it  appears  from  the  French  dialects 
that  gauche  represents,  not  an  older  *galc, 
but  an  older  *ganche.  See  Boucoiran,  '  Diet, 
des  Idiomes  Meridionaux '  (1898) :  "  Gancheu, 
tortu,  de  travers,"  also  "  Gauche,  de  travers, 
faible."  A.  L.  MAYHEW. 

Oxford. 

FRENCH  POET. — What  was  the  name  of  the 
French  poet  who  wrote  '  Dans  1'Eglise,'  in 
which  the  following  lines  occur1?  I  only 
quote  from  memory,  and  should  be  glad  to  be 
corrected  if  wrong  : — 

Soyez  comme  1'oiseau,  pos£  pour  un  instant 

Sur  les  rameaux  si  fre"les  : 
Qui  sent  trembler  la  branche,  mais  qui  chant 
pourtant, 

Sachant  qu'il  a  des  ailes. 

R.  HALL. 

REDGAUNTLET  ' :  "  TRANCES." — What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  word  in  '  Wandering  Willie's 
Tale'  in  '  Redgauntlet,'    Letter  XIJ— "So 
saying,  he  led  the  way  out  through  halls  and 
trances  that  were  weel  kend  to  my  gudesire." 
I  should  suppose  that  it  is  a  misprint  for 
entrances,"  but  for  the  circumstance  that  it 
"trances "in  three  different  editions — the 
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forty  -  eight  -  volume  edition,  1860,  and  the 
"  Victoria  Edition,"  1897,  both  published  by 
Messrs.  Black,  and  the  usually  very  correctly 
printed  "  Handy-Volume  Edition  "  published 
by  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Agnew  &  Co.  Notwith- 
standing this  consensus  of  three  separate 
editions  should  it  not  be  "  entrances  "  ?  What 
is  it  in  the  "  Border  Edition  "  ? 

JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 
Ropley,  Alresford. 

[Transe  is  given  in  the  "  Border  Edition."  What 
was  called  a  "trance"  in  Scotland  is  known  as  a 
"tresaunce"  or  "traunce"  in  England.  See  Du- 
cange,  under  '  Trisantia/  It  means  a  passage. 
See  also  '  Prompt.  Parv.'] 

DUNDAS,  CLOBERNON  HALL. — Under  'Dun- 
das  Family,'  7th  S.  xii.  506,  appears  a  query  on 
the  above,  to  which  I  understand  COL.  DUNDAS 
(now  A.A.G.,  Gibraltar)  has  had  no  satis- 
factory reply.  In  the  Scots  Mag.  for  1763, 
under  'Preferments,' appears  the  following: — 

"  March  17th,  1763.  Lawrence  Dundas,  son  of 
Sir  Lawrence  Dundas,  Bart.,  of  Upleatham  and 
Kerse,  to  be  member  for  Richmond." 

And  under  date  10  April,  1766,  is  found  : — 

"Thomas  Dundas,  son  of  Sir  Lawrence  Dundas, 
to  be  member  for  Richmond  in  room  of  Lawrence 
Dundas,  Esq." 

Information  respecting  the  above  Lawrence, 
member  1763-6,  is  required.  All  the  peerages 
state  that  Sir  Lawrence  Dundas  had  an  only 
son,  who  succeeded  him.  In  the  Gent.  Mag. 
and  Scots  Mag.,  under  '  Deaths,'  appears  : — 

"Sept.  10th,  1759.    Mrs.   Dundas,  wife  of  

Dundas,  Esq.,  and  relict  of  William  Hay  ward, 
Esquire.  By  her  death  a  fortune  of  upwards  of 
30.000/.  devolves  on  her  only  daughter,  Miss  Hay- 
ward." 

Can  any  one  supply  the  Christian  name  left 
blank  in  the  above  entry?  Keplies  will  be 
thankfully  received  by 

(Col.)  L.  G.  DUNDAS,  C.B. 

Gloucester  Lodge,  East  Moulsey. 

THE  AZRA. — From  what  source  did  Heine 
obtain  the  legend  which  he  has  retold  in  his 
well-known  poem  '  The  Azra,'  beautifully  set 
to  music  by  Rubinstein  1 

CHARLES  J.  PEARCE. 

"  SOLUTA." — Can  any  reader  oblige  me  with 
the  meaning  of  the  word  soluta  applied  to  a 
woman,  which  I  find  in  the  following  con- 
nexion in  an  Admon.  Act  Book  (1691)  at 
Somerset  House  : — "[Administration  granted] 
Catharine  Sca'ttergood  solutse  sorori  natural! 
et  legitimse  Willielmi  Scattergood,"  &c.1 

BERNARD  P.  SCATTERGOOD. 

19,  Grove  Road,  Harrogate. 

"  WHEN  I  WAS  A  GIRL  ABOUT  EIGHTEEN,"  &c. 
— Can  any  reader  kindly  inform  me  as  to  the 


author  of  the  above  song?    The  subject  is 
a  girl  describing   the  qualifications  of  her 
various  rejected  suitors.     It  began  I—- 
When I  was  a  girl  about  eighteen  years  old  I  was 
scornful  as  scornful  could  be. 

It  was  very  popular  over  forty  years  ago. 

H. 
Twickenham. 

"  SECURUS   JUDICAT   ORBIS   TERRARUM."- 
What  is  the  source  of  this  quotation,  given 
in  Bryce's  '  Holy  Roman  Empire,'  p.  333 1 
C.  A.  J.  SKEEL. 

[Given  as  '  S.  Aug.  c.  Epist.  Parmen.,'  iii.  24,  in 
King's  '  Classical  and  Foreign  Quotations.'] 

THEOPHILUS  POLWHEILE.  —  This  person, 
"  sometimes  of  Emmanuel  Colledge  in  Cam- 
bridge, now  Teacher  of  the  Church  at 
Tiverton  in  Devon,"  is}  not  mentioned  by 
Lowndes.  He  wrote  '  ATJ^VT^S,  or  a  Treatise 
on  Self-deniall.'  This  occurs  in  the  British 
Museum  Catalogue  of  Printed  Books,  with 
the  date  1658.  The  copy  in  this  library  was, 
however,  "  printed  for  Thomas  Johnson,  and 
are  to  be  sold  at  the  Golden-Key  in  St.  Pauls 
Church-yard.  1659."  It  is  dedicated  to  the 
Corporation  and  citizens  of  Carlisle,  and 
contains,  besides  the  author's  address  "To 
the  Readers,"  an  address  "  To  not  only  the 
Christian  Reader,  but  to  any  Reader,"  &c.,  by 
Ralph  Venning.  There  is  no  indication  that 
this  is  a  reprint  or  a  second  edition.  Were 
there  two  issues,  in  1658  and  1659  1 

JAMES  DALLAS. 

Albert  Memorial,  Exeter. 

MALTA. — Wanted,  a  list  of  the  British  regi- 
ments which  took  part  in  the  blockade  and 
capture  of  the  island  of  Malta  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  or  formed  part  of  its 
garrison  up  to  the  year  1828.  J.  T.  THORP. 

Leicester. 

'  NOOKS  AND  CORNERS  OF  WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY.' — A  few  years  ago  a  book  was  pub- 
lished under  the  above  title.  Can  any  reader 
furnish  me  with  particulars  as  to  its  author, 
publisher,  &c.,  or  its  full  title  1 

R.  CLARK. 

Walthamstow. 

THE  ASKESIAN  SOCIETY. — On  29  January, 
1898,  the  Chemist  and  Druggist  published  as  an 
illustrated  supplement  a  history  of  the  firm 
of  Howard  &  Sons,  the  well-known  chemical 
manufacturers  of  Stratford,  whose  firm  has 
been  in  existence  just  a  hundred  years.  It 
was  founded  by  Luke  Howard  and  William 
Allen,  who,  with  other  scientific  men,  estab- 
lished the  Askesian  Society,  of  which  Astley 
Cooper  was  a  member.  Amongst  the  sub- 
jects discussed  was  that  of  laughing  gas,  then 
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ecently  discovered,  and  it  was  before  that 
t  ociety  that  Luke  Howard  read  his  paper  on 
'  The  Nomenclature  of  Clouds.'  I  had  never 
heard  of  this  society  before  I  read  the  ac- 

<  ount  of  it  in  the  supplement  to  the  Chemist 

<  ,nd  Druggist,  but  I  find  that  it  is  mentioned 
in  Haydn's  'Dictionary  of  Dates,'  where  it  is 
i-tated  to  have  been  ultimately  merged  into 
the    Geological    Society.     It    may    possibly 
happen    that  the  records  of    the  Askesian 
Society  are  still  in  existence.  K.  B.  P. 

"BAILEY."— The  following  is  from  the  Exeter 
Flying  Post  for  4  March  :— 

"An  elderly  woman  at  Llandaff  Police  Court  said, 
'  I  want  a  summons  for  my  neighbour  beating  my 
pigs.  She  lathered  'em  with  a  sweeping  brush  in  her 
"bailey."' 

1 '  A  Magistrate :  What  do  you  mean  by '  lathered  '— 
beating? 

"Applicant:  Yes;  with  a  brush-handle  in  her 
bailey. 

"  The  Magistrates'  Clerk :  What  were  they  doing 
there  ? 

"  Applicant :  Her  pigs  and  the  neighbours'  come 
into  mine  often.  Mine  went  into  hers.  They  was 
nigh  stunned,  and  two  little  sows  were  lame  all  the 
evening.  She  beat  'em  with  a  sweeping  brush  so 
that  they  could  hardly  walk  home. 

"  The  Magistrates'  Clerk  :  Well,  you  must  keep 
them  in  your  own  bailey,  and  not  let  them  go  into 
your  neighbour's.  Then  they  W9n't  get  beaten.  If 
there  is  any  injury  done  to  the  pigs  you  must  go  to 
the  County  Court  to  recover  damages.  Stand  down." 

I  asked  an  old  villager  in  Littleham  (near 
Exmouth)  churchyard  recently  what  a 
"  bailey  "  was ;  and  after  a  little  hesitation  he 
replied,  "  Maybe  it 's  where  pigs  feed  outside 
their  stye."  Is  this  so  1  HARRY  HEMS. 
Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

ARLINGTON. — Can  any  reader  inform  me  if 
the  many  Arlingtons  arid  Harlingtons  were 
originally  filial  colonies  of  the  Harling  of 
Norfolk  ;  or  has  the  name  some  other  deriva- 
tion ?  H.  BELTCHAR. 

HOLY  TRINITY  BROTHERHOOD,  ALDERSGATE. 
—The  register  book  of  this  fraternity  was 
possessed  by  Mr.  Hone,  and  is  noted  in  his 
'Ancient  Mysteries.'  After  his  death  it  was 
presumably  sold  with  his  library.  If  any 
reader  knows  of  its  whereabouts  the  inquirer 
I  will  feel  very  grateful  for  the  information. 
ALLEN  S.  WALKER. 

Adelaide  House,  John  Street,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

I  JALAP.— The  '  H.E.D.'  has  not  yet  arrived 
|  at  this  word.  Existing  dictionaries,  even 
the  '  Century,'  treat  it  in  what  seems  to  me 
a  very  cavalier  manner.  They  tell  us,  of 
course,  that  it  is  abbreviated  from  the 
(Spanish  "'alapa,  but  none  of  them  mentions 


that  the  latter  is  itself  shortened  from 
Mexican  jalapan  —  surely  an  essential  fact 
in  the  word's  history.  The  reason  why  the 
final  consonant  was  lost  has  already  been 
explained  by  me  in  these  columns  (8th  S.  xii. 
432).  Then  there  are  other  points.  Was  the 
French  jalap,  the  same  spelling  as  ours, 
borrowed  from  us,  or  vice  versd?  Perhaps 
Dr.  Murray  will  be  able  to  ascertain  this 
from  his  quotations.  Why  is  the  French 
word  masculine,  while  the  original  Spanish  is 
feminine?  JAMES  PLATT,  Jun. 

DR.  PINCHES'S  SCHOOL. — Can  any  reader  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  tell  me  anything  of  Dr.  Pinches's 
school,  in  George  Yard,  Lombard  Street,  to 
which  Sir  Edward  Clarke  and  Sir  Henry 
Irving  went  ?  Are  there  any  programmes  of 
the  performances  given  by  the  pupils  still  in 
existence?  CHARLES  HIATT. 


HOMER  AND  JEWISH  RITES. 
(9th  S.  ii.  525.) 

I  NEED  scarcely  say  that,  while  Pope's 
'  Homer,'  as  Pope's,  is  always  worth  reading, 
as  a  translation  it  is  far  too  free  for  one  who, 
like  MR.  BRESLAR,  wishes  to  know  with 
accuracy  the  import  of  Homer's  words.  I 
take  the  liberty  to  recommend  to  him,  as 
most  trustworthy  and  (unlike  the  cribs)  most 
readable,  the  prose  version  of  the  '  Iliad  '  by 
Messrs.  Lang,  Leaf,  and  Myers,  and  of  the 
'  Odyssey  '  by  Messrs.  Butcher  and  Lang 
(Macmillan  &  Co.). 

MR.  BRESLAR'S  first  quotation  is  Pope's 
rendering  of  'Iliad,'  ix.  11.  171-2  :— 


a  Au  Kpovt 

The  lines  are  thus  accurately  rendered  in 
the  prose  version  :  — 

"  And  now  bring  water  for  our  hands,  and  bid 
keep  holy  silence,  that  we  may  pray  unto  Zeus  the 
son  of  Kronos,  if  perchance  he  will  have  mercy 
upon  us." 

As  to  this  custom  of  lustration  before  prayer 
or  sacrifice,  common  both  to  the  Greeks  and 
the  Jews,  I  think  Buckley  unfortunate  in 
calling  it  a  "superstition."  I  should  describe 
it  rather  as  dictated  by  a  natural  sense  of 
reverent  propriety,  in  its  origin  probably  as 
old  as  worship  itself.  I  need  not  remind 
MR.  BRESLAR  of  its  spiritual  significancy 
(Psalms  xxiv.  3,  4  ;  xxvi.  6,  7  ;  even  in  the  Ne\v 
Testament,  see  James  iv.  8). 

MR.  BRESLAR'S  second  quotation  is  Pope's 
rendering  of  '  Iliad,'  xiii.  11.  59-61  :  — 
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The  prose  version  renders  the  lines  thus  : — 

"  Therewith  the  Shaker  of  the  world,  the  girdler 
of  the  earth,  struck  the  twain  [the  Aiantes]  with  his 
staff,  and  filled  them  with  strong  courage,  and  their 
limbs  he  made  light,  and  their  feet,  and  their  hands 
withal." 

MR.  BRESLAR  will  scarcely  find  here  the 
origin  of  "  laying  on  of  hands."  We  have  the 
same  verb  KOTTTW  in  'Iliad,'  x.  513  : — 

3" 


"  And  Odysseus  smote  them  [the  horses]  with  his 
bow,  and  they  sped  to  the  swift  ships  of  the 
Achaians." 

The  stroke  of  Poseidon  to  the  Aiantes  and 
the  stroke  of  Odysseus  to  the  horses  were 
applied  with  the  same  quickening  intent  and 
effect.  K.  M.  SPENCE,  D.D. 

Manse  of  Arbuthnott,  N.B. 

Since  the  appearance  of  my  note  I  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  come  across  an  article  in 
the  Contemporary  Review  for  March,  1895,  by 
Prof.  Percy  Gardner,  'The  Descent  to  Hades,' 
which  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  my  own 
queries.  It  would  take  more  space  than  is 
allowable  to  quote  from  it  in  extenso  ;  but 
briefly  Prof.  Gardner  contends,  and  appa- 
rently proves,  that  much  that  is  mystical, 
inexplicable,  esoteric,  in  the  '  Iliad '  and  the 
'  Oydssey '  is  due  to  the  interpolations  of 
"  Onomacritus  the  Orphic  sage,  who  had  a 
share  in  the  collection  and  editing  of  the 
Homeric  poems  at  the  Court  of  Pisistratus." 
"  Orphism,"  according  to  this  authority,  "  the 
Greeks  derived  from  Thrace,  and  the  mysteries 
of  Sabazius  from  Phrygia.  They  represent 
Pythagoras  as  iourneying  into  Egypt  and  the 
far  East,  and  thence  bringing  back  his  theo- 
sophic  lore."  "  Orphism,"  briefly,  is  a  species 
of  Kabbala,  and  bears  the  same  relation 
to  Homer  that  Kabbala  in  a  modified  sense 
bears  to  the  Scriptures  and  the  Oral  Law. 
The  Hagada  is  saturated  with  its  subtleties. 

One  passage  is  so  valuable  that  I  venture 
to  quote  it  bodily  : — 

"In  regard  to  Hebrew  utterances  as  to  the 
world  beyond  the  grave  one  point  is  noteworthy. 
The  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  belongs 
not  to  the  Jews,  but  to  the  Greeks.  The  coming  of 
the  Messiah,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  in 
particular  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  the  future 
glories  of  Israel :  these  are  the  ideas  by  which 
Hebrew  writers  are  dominated.  The  notion  of 
places  of  bliss  and  torment,  awaiting  the  soul  at 
its  exit  from  life,  though  it  appears  in  later 
Jewish  literature,  appears  in  a  subordinate  place. 


And  that  this  notion  is  exotic  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that,  so  far  as  it  is  clothed  in  physical  imagery, 
the  imagery  can  be  traced  not  to  earlier  sacred 
books  of  the  race,  but  to  the  literature  of  the 
Greeks,  and  in  particular  to  that  part  of  it  which 
was  dominated  by  the  ideas  and  the  doctrines  of 
Orphism." 

This  is  to  my  mind  convincing  enough, 
knowing  as  I  do  how  much  the  ancient 
Jewish  philosophy  is  tinged  with  mysticism 
and  surcharged  with  Kabbalistic  teaching. 
Evidence  of  this  abounds  in  plenty  in  the 
Talmud,  one  example  from  which  must  suffice. 
It  is  recorded  there,  and  recited  by  Jews  on 
Seder  nights, that  "the  righteous,  with  crowns 
on  their  heads,  shall  sit  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  Almighty  and  shall  derive  ineffable  delight 
from  converse  with  Him."  This  is  no  un- 
pleasing  reward  for  well-doing,  and  compares 
not  unfavourably  with  the  followingquotation 
from  Plato's  'Republic,'  which,  according  to 
the  learned  professor,  owes  its  inspiration  to 
the  philosophy  of  Orpheus.  Plato  says  : — 

"  The  blessings  which  Musseus  and  his  son  repre- 
sent the  gods  as  bestowing  on  the  just  are  still 
more  delectable  than  these  :  for  they  bring  them  to 
the  abode  of  Hades  and  describe  them  as  reclining 
on  couches  at  a  banquet  of  the  pious  with  garlands 
on  their  heads." 

Whether  Orphism  and  Kabbala  are  con- 
vertible terms  for  the  same  set  of  esoteric 
doctrines  which  have  deflected  the  ideals  and 
rites  of  two  powerful  races  for  thousands  of 
years  in  converging  lines,  I  must  leave  others 
to  determine.  M.  L.  BRESLAR. 

Percy  House,  South  Hackney. 

[Many  other  replies  are  acknowledged.] 


"SwEEN"  OR  "SwEAN"  (9th  S.  iii.  69,  212). 
— The  suggestion  that  sween,  to  cause  to  sub- 
side, is  the  same  as  the  O.N.  svina,  to  subside, 
is  not  quite  right.  The  O.N.  svina  is  intran- 
sitive, and  would  have  become  swine  in 
English. 

What  we  want  is  the  causal  form.  This 
would  have  been,  in  O.N.,  *sveina,^  answering 
to  a  Mod.  E.  swain,  and  even  this  is  not  quite 
exact.  The  vowel-sound  suggests  an  A.-S. 
form,  which  does  not  appear.  It  is,  however, 
sufficiently  clear  that  swean  represents  the 
causal  form  corresponding  to  the  O.N.  *svma, 
and  means  "  to  cause  to  subside."  There  is 
nothing  gained  by  trying  to  confuse  it  with 
sweat  or  sweat.  The  consonants  n,  I,  and  t 
have  different  functions.  It  is  clear,  at  any 
rate,  that  sweat  has  nothing  to  do  with  swean, 
because  the  root- vowels  are  different.  Sweat 
represents  the  causal  form  from  the  root- 
verb  swelan,  to  burn  (root- vowel  <?) ;  whilst 
nvean  represents  the  causal  form  of  O.N. 
*svina  (root-vowel  I  or  ei).  That  is,  they 
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1  elong  to  different  conjugations,  and  have 
3  othing  whatever  in  common.  In  studying 
Greek  we  recognize  a  clear  distinction  be- 
t  ween  e  and  «,  and  the  phonology  of  English 
i  j  quite  as  important  as  that  of  Greek. 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

EARL  OF  CARNWATH  (8th  S.  i.  163 ;  9th  S.  ii. 
447,  515). — It  seems  evident  from  the  follow- 
ing that  Robert,  the  second  Earl  of  Carnwath, 
did  not  marry  Catherine  Abington.  Gavin, 
the  third  earl,"  had  a  charter  to  "  Gavin,  Lord 
I'alzall,"  and  his  wife,  of  the  lands  of  Cashogill, 
Bromelands,  &c.,  in  co.  Lanark,  18  Nov.,  1644, 
and  to  "  Gavin,  Earl  of  Carnwath,"  the  earl- 
dom of  Carnwath,  &c.,  15  April,  1646.  Foster, 
in  his  peerage,  says  he  was  at  the  battle  of 
^Naseby  and  dead  before  19  Jan.,  1647.  Also 
in  the  Visitation  of  Gloucester  I  find  that 
Catherine,  daughter  of  John  Abington,  of 
Dowdeswell,  co.  Gloucester,  was  the  second 
of  the  three  wives  of  John  Sheppard,  of  Tet- 
bury,  in  the  same  county. 

JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

'OLD  ST.  PAUL'S'  (9th  S.  iii.  186).— It  is 
a  fact  that  this  romance  by  William  Harrison 
Ainsworth  was  first  published  weekly  in  the 
columns  of  the  Sunday  Times  during  the 
year  1841,  where  I  read  it  for  the  first  and 
only  time.  Ainsworth  died  on  3  January, 
1882,  and  the  following  extract  from  the 
biographical  notice  in  the  Standard  of  the 
|next  day  is,  in  a  measure,  an  additional  evi- 
dence of  the  fact : — 

"At  the  sam  e  time  these  [ '  Guy  Fawkes '  and '  Tower 
)f  London']  were  running  through  the  pages  of  Bentley 
le  was  publishing  week  by  week  in  the  columns  of  one 
)f  the  Sunday  newspapers  his  '  Old  St.  Paul's,'  and 
is  soon  as  this  was  completed,  having  severed 
lis  editorial  connexion  with  Sentley  at  the  close 
)f  1841,  he  began  in  the  succeeding  year,  in  his  own 
'lewly  established  Ainsworth's  Magazine,  his  histo- 
jical  tale  of  '  The  Miser's  Daughter.'" 

There  was  a  report  that  his  remuneration 
leas  on  a  liberal  scale ;  but  that  I  cannot 
onfirm.  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

I  71,  Brecknock  Road. 

CAPT.  FRANCIS  ABNEY-HASTINGS  (9th  S.  iii. 
|67). — Frank  Abney-Hastings  was  a  younger 
>n  of  Sir  Charles  Hastings,  Bart.,  an 
legitimate  son  of  Francis,  tenth  Earl  of 
Huntingdon.  He  was  born  14  Feb.,  1794,  and 
ied  1  June,  1828,  from  wounds  received  in 
stion.  On  the  decease  of  his  brother,  Sir 
harles  Abney-Hastings,  the  baronetcy  appa- 
kitly  became  extinct,  the  Abney  estates 
assing  to  the  Rawdon  -  Hastings  family, 
hich,  I  presume,  is  now  represented  by  the 
arl  of  Loudon.  My  father,  who  also  served 
i  the  Greek  War  of  Independence,  met  Capt. 
Ibney-Hastings  at  Poros  in  1827,  and  in  his 


work  '  Wanderings  in  Greece '  speaks  of  him 
as  a  most  distinguished  officer. 

BASIL  A.  COCHRANE. 
92,  George  Street,  Portman  Square. 

According  to  Burke,  Frank  (1  Francis) 
Abney-Hastings  was  the  second  son  of  Lieut.- 
Gen.  Sir  Charles  Hastings,  Bart.,  and  Parnell, 
daughter  and  sole  heir  of  Thomas  Abney,  of 
Willesley,  co.  Derby,  his  wife.  Charles,  the 
elder  brother,  who  succeeded  to  the  title,  and 
the  above-named  Frank  assumed  by  royal 
permission  the  surname  and  arms  of  Abney. 
He  was  born  14  Feb.,  1794,  and  died  unmarried 
at  Zante,  1  June,  1828,  of  a  wound  received  in 
an  action  with  the  Turks. 

JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 


[Consult 
Abney.'] 


D.N.B.'    under    'Hastings,    Francis 


BENEDICT  ARNOLD  (9th  S.  iii.  69,  152).— It 
may  narrow  MR.  ABBATT'S  inquiry  to  know 
that  in  his  'Fisld-Book  of  the  Revolution' 
B.  J.  Lossing  says  that  Arnold  died  in  Glou- 
cester Place,  London,  on  14  June,  1801, and  that 
Mrs.  Arnold  died  in  the  same  place  precisely 
three  years  later.  In  a  sketch  of  Arnold, 
elsewhere  published,  Lossing  says  :  "  And 
who  knows  the  place  of  his  grave  1 "  Wheat- 
ley  and  Cunningham's  '  London '  and  Hare's 
'Walks'  give  no  assistance.  There  are 
memoirs  by  I.  N.  Arnold,  by  Macdonough 
and  by  Sparks,  where  possibly  more  exact 
location  can  be  found.  M.  C.  L. 

'A  LOVER'S  COMPLAINT,' LL.  271-3 (9th S.  iii. 
125). — In  very  recent  editions  there  seems  a 
disposition  to  question  the  decision  of  former- 
editors  as  to  the  corruption  of  "  Love's  arms 
are  peace,"  Wyndham  having  no  note  what- 
ever on  the  line.  DR.  SPENCE  quotes  lines 
271-3,  but  we  should  bear  in  mind  also  the 
four  immediately  preceding.  There  is  a  mental 
conflict  for  mastery  between  the  power  of 
love  and  "  precepts  of  stale  example,"  "  impe- 
diments of  wealth,  of  filial  fear,  law,  kindred, 
fame."  In  "  coldly "  of  1.  269  (by  the  way, 
misprinted  "boldly"  in  the  "Temple  Edition") 
is  found  the  idea  which  points  to  the  correct- 
ness of  "peace."  The  conflict  between  love 
and  all  other  considerations  combined  is  very 
onesided,  and  the  voice  of  love  is  heeded  to 
the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  "How 
coldly  these  impediments  stand  forth ! "  that 
is,  how  feebly  they  urge  their  claims  !  with 
the  result  that  the  enfolding  arms  of  love 
constitute  peace,  and  all  jarring  elements  are 
forgotten.  Some  have  evidently  understood 
"arms"  as  meaning  defensive  weapons 
"'gainst  rule,  'gainst  sense,  'gainst  shame," 
others  taking  it  to  be  a  verb — the  furnishing 
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of  such  defensive  weapons  ;  but  I  think  the 
apparent  inconsistency  between  the  ideas 
expressed  by  "  arms  "  and  "  peace  "  disappears 
with  the  explanation  given  above. 

E.  MEETON  DEY. 

St.  Louis. 

"  CUTTING  HIS  STICK  "  (9th  S.  ii.  326,  417).— 
With  regard  to  this  subject,  I  venture  to 
suggest  that  the  origin  of  the  expression  has 
really  foundation  in  an  old  Irish  song,  of 
which  I  remember  only  the  following  lines, 
composed  110  doubt  before  the  advent  of  the 
wonderful  railway  era  : — 

I  greased  my  brogues  and  cut  my  stick 
At  the  latter  end  of  May,  sirs  ; 
And  up  to  Dublin  1  did  come 
For  to  cut  the  hay,  sirs. 

Patrick,  I  may  observe,  greased  his  brogues 
to  make  them  less  hard  for  his  long  walk  to 
Dublin ;  and  the  same  gentleman,  before 
starting  on  his  journey,  went  to  a  neighbour- 
ing thicket  and  cut  a  stick,  to  help  him  on  his 
lonely  way  ;  or  shall  I  use  other  words  ?  In 
his  wisdom  he  selected  a  stout  shillelah  for 
the  protection  of  himself  from  friends  and 
foes  alike : — 

Bless  the  country,  say  I,  that  gave  Patrick  his  birth, 
Bless  the  land  of  the  oak  and  its  neighbouring  earth. 
May  the  sons  of  the  Thames,  the  Tweed,  and  the 

Shannon 
Drub  the  French  who  dare  plant  on  our  confines  a 

cannon ; 

United  and  happy,  at  Loyalty's  shrine, 
May  the   rose   and   the  thistle  long  flourish  and 

twine 
Round  a  sprig  of  shillelah  and  shamrock  so  green. 

Italics  are  mine.        HENEY  GEEALD  HOPE. 
Ciapham,  S.W. 

THE  SUENAME  BELTCHAE  (9th  S.  iii.  7).— I 
have  noted  the  name  Belshaw,  which  may 
have  been  the  fair  original  of  several  ugly 
forms.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

With  Belcher  cf.  Bellezeter,  a  bell-founder, 
whence  Billiter  Lane,  E.G. ;  see  Stow.  I 
knew  a  Mr.  Belcher,  sixty  years  ago,  who  was 
of  reputed  German  extraction  ;  and  we  must 
not  overlook  Jim  Belcher,  a  pugilist  who 
popularized  a  fancy  coloured  kerchief. 

A.  H. 

BOOK  OF  VERSES  (9th  S.  iii.  108).— F.  M.  D. 
will  find  the  parodies  by  A.  C.  Hilton  in  '  In 
Cap  and  Gown,'  by  Charles  Whibley,  pub- 
lished by  Kegan  Paul  in  1889.  J.  C. 

Miss  FRANCES  MOOEE  (9th  S.  iii.  125). — Add 
to  W.  C.  B.'s  references  4th  S.  xi.  221,  where 
HEEMENTEUDE  says  of  'The  Life  of  Joanna' 
that  it  is  "curious  and  interesting,  though 
anonymous."  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  she 


meant  to  attach  any  special  meaning  to  the 
"  though  "  •  we  ought  to  read,  "  It  is  anony- 
mous." If  W.  C.  B.  will  refer  to  the  second 
volume  of  'Modern  English  Biography,'  by 
F.  Boase,  he  will  find  that  Madame  Panache 
is  known  to  the  latest  authority. 

KALPH  THOMAS. 

LATIN  AMBIGUITIES  (9th  S.  i.  269 ;  ii.  14).— 

I  have  always  seen  the  Latin  alliteration 

beginning  "  Ssepe  "  written  thus,  "  Ssepe  cepe 

sub  sepe  crescit,"  not  cepi  instead  of  "  crescit." 

EMILY  S.  RIGHTON. 

A  line  genuinely  ambiguous,  at  least  that 
has  seemed  so  to  many  examinees,  is  Virgil's 
Est  mollis  flamma  medullas. 

'  JEneid,'  iv.  66. 

EDWAED  H.  MAESHALL,  M.A. 
Hastings. 

THE  OEIGIN  OF  "  TAW  "  (9th  S.  ii.  385  ;  iii. 
97). — Is  the  correct  name  "taw"  or  "tor"? 
In  the  old  poem  'The  Biter  Bit'  (who  its 
author  was  I  cannot  say)  we  read  : — 

An  Eton  stripling  training  for  the  law, 
A  dunce  at  syntax,  but  a  dab  at  taw, 
One  happy  Christmas  laid  upon  the  shelf 
His  cap  and  gown  and  stores  of  learned  pelf. 

JOHN  PICKFOED,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

'  THE  CHANT  OF  ACHILLES  '  (9th  S.  iii.  188). 
— It  appeared  in  the  New  Sporting  Magazine, 
I  think  between  the  end  of  the  thirties  and 
beginning  of  the  forties.  STAIE. 

DE.  JOHNSON  AND  TEA-DEINKING  (9th  S.  ii. 
265,  413  ;  iii.  215). — The  use  of  tea  being 
restricted  by  its  costliness  (generally  from  3^. 
to  61.  a  pound)  to  a  limited  number  of  persons, 
it  became  a  very  fashionable  drink  in  the 
times  of  the  later  Stuarts,*  and  some  of  this 
feeling  remained  in  the  Doctor's  time.  Tea 
was  then  virtually  a  monopoly  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  the  tax  upon  it  varied 
from  50  per  cent,  upwards.  Hence  the  loss 
of  our  great  American  colony;  hence  too,  from 
the  exigencies  of  its  price,  the  minute  size  of 
the  Johnson  teacups  still  to  be  seen  at  Lich- 
field.  Neither  was  Johnson  remarkable  for 
his  capacity  in  tea-drinking.  Bishop  Gilbert 
Burnet  drank  twenty -five  cups  in  a  morning, 
and  the  poet  Cowper  was  also  addicted  to 
frequent  libations  of  tea,  and  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Hill  puts  on  record  an  adroit 
serving-man 

"raising  the  teapot  to  the  ceiling  with  his  right 
hand,  while  in  his  left  the  teacup,  descending  almost 


*  Pepys  first  partook  of  it  25  Sept.,  1660  :  see  also 
an  article  on  '  Tea-drinking '  in  Temple  Bar  of 
April,  1898. 
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t  >  the  ground,  received  a  limpid  stream,  frothing  anc 
i  >aming  on  reaching  its  destination  into  a  roaring 
i-  /llabub,"— 

( vddently  a  waiter  who  would  have  regardec 
vith  contempt  a  modern  (air-valve)  self 
1  ouring  or  motionless  teapot.  K.  B. 

Upton. 

PLAYING  CARDS  ON  A  CHURCH  TOWER 
(i»th  S.  iii.  90,  214).— I  need  not  tell  MR 
^.NDREWS,  for  he  knows  already,  that  there 
was  formerly  a  steeple  on  the  church  oi 
Ashton-under-Lyne  which  owed  a  foot  of  its 
height  to  the  five  of  spades.  The  tale  is  tolc 
in  '  Ecclesiastical  Curiosities '  (a  book  editec 
by  MR.  ANDREWS)  in  a  chapter  written  by 
Mr.  John  Eglington  Bailey,  F.S.A.,  pp.  113-18, 
and  some  of  your  readers  may  be  glad  to  hear 
it.  Divested  of  trimmings,  it  is  as  follows. 
During  the  building  of  Ashton  steeple,  in 
1413,  a  butcher  named  Alexander  Hyll, 
playing  at  noddy,  a  kind  of  cribbage,  swore 
that  if  the  dealer  turned  up  the  five  of  spades 
he  would  pay  for  a  foot  of  the  steeple.  Up 
came  the  card  ;  Hyll  performed  his  oath,  and 
had  his  name  carved  on  the  stone,  a  cleaver 
being  put  before  Alexander  and  the  fateful 
card  before  Hyll.  Dpdswprth,  the  Yorkshire 
antiquary,  saw  this  inscription  in  1639,  and 
copied  it,  although  it  was  110  longer  in  the 
steeple,  a  new  one  having  been  raised  in  1516. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

CRICKET  (9th  S.  iii.  208).— The  first  detailed 
|  score  of  an  eleven-a-side  match  seems  to  be 
that  of  Kent  v.  All  England,  played  on  the 
Artillery  Grounds,  Bunhill  Fields,  in  1746. 
It  was  the  result  of  a  challenge  from  Lord 
iSackville  on  the  part  of  Kent,  who  eventually 
won  by  one  wicket.  The  only  cricketer  of 
fame  who  played  in  this  match  was  Kips,  a 
famous  wicket-keeper,  who  made  the  highest 
score  in  each  innings  for  Kent  (12  and  10). 
The  details  will  be  found  in  Pycroft's  '  Cricket 
Field,'  in  Box,  and  in  other  later  works.  In 
Mr.  W.  W.  Read's 'Annals  of  Cricket,' how- 
ver.  there  are  newspaper  references  to 
latches  between  elevens  of  still  earlier  date. 
Thus,  in  the  Postman  for  24  July,  1705  :— 

"  This  is  to  give  notice  that  a  match  at  Cricket 
vill  be  plaid  between  eleven  gentlemen  of  the  West 
art  of  Kent  and  those  of  Chatham  for  11  guineas  a 
lan,  the  game  to  take  place  at  Maulden,  in  Kent, 
n  August  7th  next." 

laulden  was  probably  Town  Mailing.  There 
re  other  references  and  accounts  in  which 
tie  number  of  players  is  unrnentioned,  though 

was  doubtless  eleven.  Here  is  a  notable 
latch,  from  the  London  Post  for  16  July, 
737:— 

"On  Thursday  morning,  July  13th,  His  Royal 
ignness  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  ten  gentlemen 


play'd  a  match  at  Cricket  at  Kew  for  a  considerable 
sum,  against  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
and  ten  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  which  was 
won  by  His  Royal  Highness." 

In  the  June  of  this  year  the  Prince  of  Wales 
captained  an  eleven  of  London  and  Surrey  in 
a  great  match  with  Kent,  under  Lord  Sack- 
ville.  The  London  jEvening  Post  for  Satur- 
day, 11  June,  1737,  announced  that  it  would 
be  played  on  Kennington  Common,  "  The 
wickets  to  be  fixed  exactly  at  eleven  and  a 
large  ring  to  be  roped  round."  The  result 
was  reported  on  16  June.  The  metropolitans 
had  a  very  bad  time,  scoring  only  31  and  40, 
against  99  and  "upwards  of  70,  and  then 
[Kent]  knocked  up  their  wickets."  Single 
wicket  was  not  so  general  as  it  subsequently 
became  under  Lord  F.  Beauclerk,  Mr.  Osbalde- 
ston,  Mr.  Ward,  Fuller  Pilch,  and  other 
heroes.  GEORGE  MARSHALL. 

Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  NAME  or  LAVINIA  (9th  S. 
iii.  148).— This  name,  though  I  believe  it  was 
at  one  time  not  uncommon  in  Italy,  is  rarely 
found  in  this  country.  It  occurs,  however, 
in  Davis's  *  Hebrew  Deeds,'  p.  180.  The  date 
when  the  lady  bearing  it  flourished  I  do  not 
know,  as  the  reference  I  have  does  not  give 
it.  My  grandfather,  Thomas  Peacock,  of 
Northorpe  Hall,  near  this  place,  had  a 
daughter  baptized  Lavinia  on  11  January, 
1801.  ^She  was  buried  on  the  19th  of  the 
following  month.  I  do  not  think  Lavinia 
was  a  family  name,  but  of  this  I  am  not 
quite  certain.  There  is  a  lady  named  Lavinia 
mentioned  in  the  '^Eneid,'  who  became  the 
wife  of  ^Eneas,  from  whom  the  city  of  Lavin- 
ium,  which  he  founded,  is  said  to  have  taken 
its  name.  EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

Dunstan  House,  Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

There  are  two  well-known  owners  of  this 
name :  Lavinia,  daughter  of  Latinus,  in 
Virgil ;  Lavinia,  daughter  of  Titus  Andro- 
nicus,  in  Shakespere.  ED.  MARSHALL. 

This  classical  name  was  borne  by  the 
daughter  of  King  Latinus,  who  became  the 
wife  of  the  pious  JEneas,  see  '^Eneid,'  vi.  and 
vii. ;  Ovid,  'Metam.,'  xiv.  507,  &c.  The  name 
is  anything  but  uncommon,  but  the  exact 
origin  I  do  not  know,  and  have  not  at  hand 
}he  earlier  series  of  '  N.  &  Q.,'  for  the  name  is 
treated  of  in  5th  S.  ii.  512.  JAMES  HOOPER. 

Norwich. 

PRIME  MINISTER  (8th  S.  x.  357,  438  ;  xi.  69, 
151,  510  ;  xii.  55,  431  ;  9th  S.  ii.  99  ;  iii.  15,  52, 
109).  — The  statement  (ante,  p.  109)  that 
'Prime  Minister"  was  "earliest  applied  to 
Harley"  is  incorrect.  The  English  trans- 
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lation  of  Pere  d'Orleans's  'History,'  from 
which  I  quoted  (8th  S.  xii.  431),  has  an  in- 
troduction by  Echard,  the  historian,  dated 
8  May,  1711,  and  was  consequently  made 
before  the  term  could  with  any  propriety 
have  been  applied  to  Harley,  yet  in  that  work 
it  is  quite  common.  I  have  noted  no  fewer 
than  nine  instances,  to  wit : — 

1.  "Cecil,  the  Prime  Minister."— P.  7. 

2.  "The  Conde  Duque  de  Olivarea,  Prime  Minister 
to  his  Catholick  Majesty."— P.  8. 

3.  "Notwithstanding  the  Prime  Minister's   in- 
structions."—P.  108. 

4.  "  The  Earl  of  Danby,  Lord  High  Treasurer  by 
Clifford's  laying  down,  and  Prime  Minister."— P.  247. 

5.  "The  Earl  of  Sunderlaud  the  Prime  Minister." 
-P.  294. 

6.  "His  Prime  Minister  is  accus'd  of  it,"  i.e., 
treason.— P.  303. 

7.  ' '  That  being  become  Prime  Minister  and  almost 
the  only  one."— P.  303. 

8.  "  The  Prime  Minister's  opinion."— P.  306. 

9.  "The   Prime  Minister  stood  to  his  advice." 
P.  307. 

In  3  Mazarin  is  meant ;  in  6,  7,  8,  and  9, 
Sunderland.  In  'The  Life  of  James  II.,' 
published  in  1702,  I  find,  on  p.  379 — 

"  The  Earl  of  Melford,  prime  Minister  of  State." 
I  remember,  too,  since  my  last  communication, 
seeing  a  still  earlier  instance  ;  but  I  cannot 
trace  it  for  the  moment.         W.  H.  DAVID. 

AUTHOR  WANTED  (9th  S.  iii.  69, 178, 218).— In 
the  admirable  '  Bibliographical  Catalogue  of 
Macmillan  &  Co.'s  Publications  from  1843  to 
1889,'  I  find  (p.  5)  that  "The  Legacy  of  an 
Etonian,  edited  by  Kobert  Nolan  ds,  sole 
executor,"  was  written  by  the  Kev.  R.  W. 
Essington,  formerly  Fellow  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge.  Robert  Nolands  was,  of  course,  a 
pseudonym.  Mr.  Essington  also  wrote,  under 
the  name  of  "A.  Kingsman,"  'Over  Volcanoes  ; 
or,  through  France  and  Spain  in  1871.' 

C.  W.  BUTTON. 

COGAN  :  BARRY  :  ROCHE  (9th  S.  ii.  448).— 
The  information  on  the  early  history  of  these 
families  is  complicated,  and  the  facts  given 
disjointed.  The  statements  in  the  query  do 
not  agree  with  Burke,  &c.  Burke  says  John 
FitzThomas,  called  "  John  of  Callan,"  Lord  of 
O'Connelloe  (not  of  OfFaly),  married  Margaret, 
.daughter  of  Thomas  FitzAnthony,  Lord  of 
Decies  and  Desmond,  Seneschal  of  Leinster, 
and  bailiff  of  the  county  of  Kerry.  Nothing 
further  seems  to  be  known  of  this  family. 
Maurice  FitzGerald,  second  Baron  of  OfFaly, 
married  Juliana,  daughter  of  John  de  Cogan, 
who  was  Lord  Justice  in  1247.  He  was  pro- 
bably son  or  grandson  of  Miles  de  Cogan, 
of  the  honour  of  Brampton  (see  '  Visitation  of 
Devon,'  1564),  one  of  the  companions  of  Robert 
FitzStephen  in  his  Irish  expedition  of  1171-7. 


Juliana,  sister  of  Maurice,  fifth  Baron  OfFaly, 
was  married  to  a  John  de  Cogan.  Thomas 
FitzMaurice  (not  fifth  Baron  OfFaly),  father 
f  Maurice,  first  Earl  of  Desmond,  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  John  (?  de  Barry  of 
Olethan),  Lord  Barry.  The  Barry  family  is 
supposed  to  be  of  Norman  origin,  and  it  is  held 
that  two  brothers,  Robert  and  Philip,  went  with 
Robert  FitzStephen  into  Ireland  in  1169,  and 
settled  there.  They  enjoyed  the  titles  of 
Barons  Barry  of  Barry  Court  and  Viscount 
Buttevant  from  circa  1273,  and  Earls  of 
Barry  more  from  28  Feb.,  1628,  until  1824, 
when  they  became  extinct.  The  De  la  Roches 
were  of  the  first  rank  of  Norman  families, 
and  had  great  possessions  in  Pembrokeshire. 
The  family  was  established  in  Ireland  by 
Adam  de  Rupe,  of  Roche  Castle,  co.  Pembroke, 
another  fellow-soldier  of  Robert  FitzStephen 
in  1196.  Created  by  writ  Lord  of  Fermoy, 
Hen.  VII.  and  3  Phil,  and  Mary,  and 
Viscount  Roche  of  Fermoy,  13  Eliz.  Autho- 
rities difFer  as  to  the  dates  of  creation. 

JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

TROUSERS  (9th  S.  iii.  126).  —  The  compilers 
of  the  'H.E.D.'  will  be  greatly  misled  if 
they  adopt  the  year  1778  as  an  early  use  of 
this  word.  The  pages  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  furnish 
many  examples  of  a  much  earlier  date.  For 
instance,  3rd  S.  v. :  Ben  Jonson's  '  Staple  of 
Newes '  (1625),  '  The  Coxcomb  '  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  (1647),  Shakespeare's  'King 
Henry  V.'  (1600);  5th  S.  xii.:  'True  Anti 
Pamela '  (1741) ;  6th  S.  i. :  '  Dragon  of  Wantley ' 
(1767),  the  London  Gazette,  No.  934  (1674); 
ix.  :  private  diary  (1665) ;  '  Janus  Lin- 
guarum  of  Komensku '  (London,  1670) ;  and 
a  short  article  from  PROF.  SKEAT. 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

The  word  must  have  been  in  common  use 
long  before  1778.  Goldsmith  wrote,  in  1762, 
that  the  Amazons  wore  "  an  open  jacket,  and 
trowsers  that  descended  no  farther  than  the 
knee  "  ('  Essays  '). 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

ST.  MICHAEL'S,  CROOKED  LANE  (9th  S.  iii.  108), 
—The  church  of  St.  Michael,  Crooked  Lane, 
was  demolished  in  1831  to  make  room  for  the 
approaches  to  the  new  London  Bridge,  and 
the  parish  was  united  with  those  of  St.  Magnus 
the  Martyr  and  St.  Margaret,  New  Fisli 
Street ;  the  latter  church,  however,  had 
not  been  rebuilt  after  the  Great  Fire,  as 
its  site  was  required  for  the  erection  of  the 
Monument.  We  find  this  church  of  St. 
Michael  spoken  of  as  having  been  "some- 
time but  a  small  and  homely  thing,"  and 
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t  iat  it  was  rebuilt  by  John  Lovekin,  a  stock 
i  -ihmonger,  who  had  been  four  times  Lore 
1  ]ayor  of  London,  1348,  1358,  1365,  and  1366 
1  e  was  buried  in  the  choir  of  this  churc 
u  ider  a  "  fair  tomb,  with  the  images  of  hin 
a  id  his  wife  in  alabaster."  Here  also  was  lai( 
t<  •  rest  the  valiant  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  William 
"V'al worth,  from  whom  the  church  receivec 
some  additions   and   many  benefactions,  h 
h  iving  been  formerly  servant  to    Lovekin 
The  first  monument  to  Sir  William  Wai  worth 
h  iving  been  mutilated  (as  Stow  says)  by  "  ba( 
people  in  the  reign  of    Edward   VI.,"   wa 
replaced  in  June,  1562,  at  the  cost  of  William 
Par  vis,  fishmonger,  who  lived  at  the  "  Castle 
in  New  Fish  Street,  the  following  epitaph 
being  placed  upon  it : — 

Here  under  lyth  a  nmn  of  fame, 
William  Watworth  callyd  by  name, 
Fishmonger  he  was  in  lyfftime  here, 
And  twyse  Lord  Maior,  as  in  bookes  appere ; 
Who  with  courage  stout  and  manly  myght 
Slew  Jack  Straw  in  King  Richard's  syght 
For  which  act  done  and  trew  content, 
The  King  made  hym  Knight  incontinent 
And  gave  hym  armes,  as  here  you  see 
To  declare  his  fact  and  chivalrie. 
He  left  this  lyff  the  yere  of  our  God 
Thirteen  hondred  fourscore  and  three. 

[  suppose  we  may  impute  the  mistake  above 
as  to  Jack   Straw  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
worthy  fishmonger  William  Par  vis  aforesaid 
[  have  had  a  search  as  to  the  place  where  the 
•emains  of  those  laid  to  rest  in  St.  Michael's 
bund  ultimate   repose,    but  unsuccessfully 
The  magnum  opus  of  G.  H.  Birch,  F.S.A.,on  tlie 
Jity  churches  makes  no  mention  of  this  im- 
portant matter.  In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
"or  March,  1831,  it  is  recorded  by  A.  J.  K., 
n  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  church 
ind  neighbourhood,  that  "the  bones  of  the 
shampion  of  civil  order,  Sir  William  Wal- 
ivorth,  may  not  have  yet  found   their  last 
esting-place."     If    this    be   true  as   to  Sir 
William    Wai  worth's  remains,   it    would    be 
qually  so  of  all  others  in  the  church,  for  all 
vere  cleared  away  alike ;  but  nothing  is  there 
o  show  where  the  reinterment  took  place ; 
ipon  this  subject  all  books  seem  to  be  un- 
accountably silent.   Books  failing  me,  I  made 
pplication  at  Fishmongers'  Hall,  thinking 
iat  something  would  be  known  there  upon 
matter.    But  no  !  the  junior  clerk  who 
ime  forward,  and  to  whom  I  made  my  re- 
uest,  appeared  to  know  no  more  about  any 
ich  being  as  this  old  member  of  his  Corn- 
any  than  he  would  have  done  had  I  alluded 
the  Dalai  Lama  of  Thibet ;  and  two  other 
sntlemen,  to  whom  my  question  was  repeated, 
opeared  to  be  in  the  same  happy  state  of 
'iss.    In  the  end,  I  was  told  that  the  beadle 


of  St.  Magnus'  Church  might  help  me  to  a 
solution  of  the  knotty  point.  To  the  church 
I  went,  and  found  the  official  in  question  out. 
I  was  answered  by  a  lady,  probably  the 
sextoness,  who  said  there  was  no  monument 
in  the  church  to  the  worthy  in  question,  but 
that  she  had  heard  that  the  bodies  from  St. 
Michael's  were  brought  to  St.  Magnus'  for 
reinterment ;  but  anyway  she  knew  that  all 
the  remains  in  the  latter  church  were  cleared 
out  four  or  five  years  ago  and  deposited  in 
Woking  Cemetery,  the  vaults  being  now 
empty  but  for  the  body  of  Miles  Coverdale, 
which  was  allowed,  by  special  grace,  to  be 
kept  there.  That  some  of  the  monuments 
came  appears  certain,  for  there  are  one  or  two 
bearing  the  name  of  Preston,  which  are  known 
to  have  been  in  St.  Michael's  before  its 
demolition.  W.  E.  HARLAND-()XLEY. 

14,  Artillery  Buildings,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

Divine  service  took  place  in  St.  Michael's  for 
the  last  time  on  Sunday,  20  March,  1831,  and 
was  interrupted  by  the  falling  of  some  plaster 
from  the  ceiling.  The  sermon  prepared  by  the 
rector,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dakins,  was  consequently 
not  preached,  and  the  service  was  brought 
to  an  abrupt  conclusion.  The  monumental 
tablets  and  church  registers  were  shortly 
after  removed  to  St.  Magnus  the  Martyr  on 
the  union  of  the  parishes.  The  bodies  would 
probably  have  been  reinterred  at  this  church. 
By  the  '  Parish  Register  Abstract,'  1831,  the 
registers  were  perfect  from  1539  to  1812.  A 
history  of  the  parish  was  written  by  the 
rector,  and  published  in  1831. 

EVERARD  HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

This  church  was  pulled  down  when  the 
approaches  to  new  London  Bridge  were 
"ormed.  Divine  service  was  held  in  it  for 
:he  last  time  on  20  March,  1831.  See  Gent. 
Mag.,  1831,  part  i.  p.  195,  note.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

THE  CHURCH  (?)  AT  SILCHESTER  (9th  S.  ii. 
01,  158,  277,  429;  iii.  11,  110).— I  willingly 
eply  to  MR.  ST.  JOHN  HOPE'S  questions,  so 
ar  as  lies  in  my  power,  though  I  confess 

am  reluctant  to  occupy  your  valuable 
pace  with  a  further  communication  on  this 
ubject.  It  is,  in  fact,  patent  that  the 
espective  views  of  MR.  ST.  JOHN  HOPE  and 
nyself  regarding  this  problem  are  unlikely 
o  coincide.  We  regard  evidence  from  totally 
ifferent  mental  standpoints.  To  take  a 
ingle  instance,  as  afforded  by  his  last  letter. 
So  far  as  our  excavations  have  proceeded, 
ley  have  not  yielded  traces  of  a  large 
opulation,  whether  pagan  or  Christian." 
Vhat,  then,  does  MR..  ST.  JOHN  HOPE  under- 
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stand  by  the  presence  not  only  of  walls  of 
very  considerable  extent,  but  of  a  basilica 
which  he  describes  (9th  S.  ii.  429)  as  "  270  feet 
long  "  with  tribunes  at  each  end— an  edifice 
of  the  same  length,  in  fact,  as  the  basilica  of 
Constantine,  the  largest  of  ancient  basilicas  1 
Why  provide  such  enormous  accommoda- 
tion if  it  was  not  required  ?  Why  such 
princely  provision  for  the  administration 
of  justice  if  the  city  did  not  need  it?  Why 
should  a  British-Roman  town  of  the  second 
order  possess  a  basilica  rivalling  in  length 
the  largest  in  the  capital  of  the  world  1 
Perhaps  MR.  HOPE  can  explain  this.  I  truly 
trust  he  will  do  so  to  the  satisfaction  not 
merely  of  myself,  but  of  all  those  who  are 
similarly  interested  in  Roman  Britain. 

I  now  turn  to  the  church  (?) ;  and,  first  of 
all,  let  me  point  out  that  my  having  suggested 
in  my  last  letter  a  variety  of  small  Roman 
buildings  which  might  have  observed  the 
basilican  type  does  not  indicate  (as  ME. 
HOPE  endeavours  to  show)  that  I  have 
altered  my  former  conclusion.  I  still 
consider  that  probably  "it  was  simnly 
the  Court  of  Justice " ;  but  these  other 
varieties  of  official  edifice  seemed  to  me  at 
least  to  deserve  enumeration  as  well.  Any 
one  of  these  might  have  exemplified  the 
basilican  type,  and  Silchester  might  have 
possessed  some  of  them.  The  smallness 
of  the  building  in  question,  however,  only 
reminds  one  of  the  fact  that  buildings  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  reflect  the  deca- 
dence rather  than  the  infancy  of  a  people. 
But  that  there  were  very  small  pagan 
buildings  of  the  basilican  type,  divided  into 
nave  and  aisles,  even  in  Rome,  is  shown  by 
the  residence  of  the  Quindecemviri,  the 
remains  of  which  lie  beneath  S.  Giovanni  dei 
Fiorentini.*  But  they  do  not  appear  ever  to 
have  possessed- crypts. 

Now  why  was  the  basilica  form  adopted  by 
the  early  Christians  instead  of  the  most  usual 
form  of  rectangular  pagan  temple  1  For  the 
reason  that  this  form  was  that  best  fitted  for 
a  large  attendance  of  worshippers.  But  it  is 
manifest  that  in  a  building  "  29|  feet  long 
and  10  feet  wide  (in  the  nave)"  the  accom- 
modation was  anything  but  generous  ;  espe- 
cially when  it  is  considered  that  the  building 
rose  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  most 
important  meeting-place  in  the  city,  in  the 
very  heart  of  Silchester,  where  one  would 
have  expected  the  merchants'  god  rather  than 
Christ  installed  as  guardian.  But  I  seem  to 
recollect  that  Britain  had  by  the  middle  of 


*  They  represent  the  "  Secretariura  Neronis"  of 
the'Mirabilia.' 


the  fourth  century  been  drained  of  money 
in  which  case  it  would  have  been  reasonable 
for  the  Christians  there,  if  permitted  to  do  so 
to  >  adapt  a  pagan  building  rather  than  ix 
build  a  fresh  one  ;  while  it  would  surely  have 
been  utterly  ridiculous  of  the  Christians,  i: 
they  were  really  numerous  and  powerfu 
enough  to  fasten  upon  the  heart  of  the  city 
not  to  make  use  of  a  larger  edifice  than  thii 
pigmy  one.  Moreover,  why  did  they  fail  tc 
conform  to  the  universal  custom  of  the  earlj 
Christians,  not  merely  those  of  Italy,  but 
those  of  neighbouring  Gaul  ? — 

"  Habituellement  nos  premieres  e'glises  francaisei 
possedent  sons  1'abside  une  crypte,  dans  laquelL 
etait  de"pos($  un  corps  saint,  et  qnelquefois  le  fon< 
de  l'e"glise  lui-meme  rappelle  les  dispositions  de  sei 
constructions  souterraines,  bien  que  la  nef  conserv< 
la  physionomie  de  labasiliqueantique."— M.  Viollet 
le-i)uc,  '  D.  R.  de  1'Architecture.' 

Now  the  great  difference  between  a  Chris 
tian  and  a  pagan  basilica*  is  the  presence  o: 
this  crypt,  which  afforded  a  sanctuary  foi 
celebrating  sacred  rites  during  times  o: 
persecution,  as  well  as  a  safe  sepulchre  a 
other  times  for  the  precious  relics  of  { 
martyr.  To  such  considerations,  however 
MR.  ST.  JOHN  HOPE  only  remarks,  "  Did  ME 
BADDELEY  realize  the  smallness  of  the  build 
ing,  I  doubt  if  he  would  bid  me  look  for  t 
crypt."  What  has  that  circumstance  to  d< 
with  the  proofs  we  require  that  this  was  t 
Christian  church  ? 

As  I  am  no  believer  in  the  modesty  of  th< 
early  Christians,  and  have  had  before  m< 
ample  evidence  of  their  aggressive  nature,  ] 
merely  asked  for  the  customary  evidences  o: 
their  having  been  present  at  Silchester  al 
all,  namely,  for  a  brick,  a  lamp,  a  sepulchra 
slab,  or  a  vase,  bearing  upon  it,  howevei 
roughly  incised,  one  of  their  many  sacra 
tokens,  or  else  their  favourite  monogram 
They  had  a  way  of  letting  you  know  when 
they  had  been.  Has  all  Silchester,  rich  as  i' 
has  proved  in  the  yields  so  ably  arranger 
and  displayed  at  Reading  Museum,  not  yet 
yielded  one  single  such  token  1  They  cannpi 
lie  at  the  greater  depths,  except  they  be  ir 
the  wells  ;  therefore  they  must  lie  "in  th< 
upfDer  stratum.  Let  us  still  hope  for  sue! 
an  interesting  discovery,  and,  meanwhile 
humbly  suspend  our  judgments. 

ST.  GLAIR  BADDELEY. 

CAMELIAN  RING  (8th  S.  vii.  429 ;  9th  8.  iii 
75,  193).  —  Miss  Wilkins's  story  has  nearlj 
faded  from  my  memory,  but  I  do  not  believe 


*  Pagan  "temples"  also  had  crypts  occasionally. 
My  friend  Giacomo  Boni  lately  laid  open  the  en- 
trance to  that  of  the  temple  of  Antoninus  in  the 
Forum  in  niy  presence. 
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i  lat  the  ring  in  question  was  of  "  cornelian 
(  r  "  carnelian."  I  think  it  was  of  something 
1  lat  assumed  to  have  the  value  of  gold  anc 
1  ad  it  not.  I  used  myself  to  be  struck  with 
t  le  resemblance  between  "  camelian "  anc 
u  carnelian  "  when  our  old  nurse  used  to  say 
t.iat  such  a  locket  or  such  a  brooch  was  made 
o .  the  former,  and  not  of  precious  metal 
Sometimes  when  we  asked  her,  "Is  that 
g  )ld  ? "  she  would  tease  us  by  answering,  "  It's 
cold " ;  but  our  sharp  young  ears  detected 
the  equivoque.  ST.  S WITHIN. 

LETTERS  FEOM  ENGLISH  MINISTERS  OF  THE 
CROWN  TO  THEIR  SOVEREIGN  (9th  S.  iii.  66, 
156).— Sir  Robert  Peel's  correspondence  fur- 
nishes a  link  between  the  formula  used  by 
Pitt  in  1804  and  that  employed  by  Mr.  Balfour 
to-day.  Writing  to  George  IV.  on  12  Feb., 
1823,  Peel,  who  was  then  Home  Secretary, 
began  :  "  Mr.  Peel  received  last  night  the 
letter  which  your  Majesty  addressed  to  him ' 
(Parker's  '  Sir  Robert  Peel,'  i.  338) ;  while  on 
31  March,  1827,  a  similar  letter  commenced  : 
"  Mr.  Peel  presents  his  humble  duty,  and  has 
the  honour  to  inform  your  Majesty,"  &c.  (ibid, 
p.  457). 

Lord  Melbourne,  also  as  Home  Secretary, 
thus  began  a  letter  to  William  IV.  on  2  April, 
1834 :  "  Viscount  Melbourne  presents  his 
humble  duty  to  your  Majesty,  and  begs  leave 
to  acknowledge  your  Majesty's  gracious  com- 
i  munication  "  (Lloyd  C.  Sanders's  '  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's Papers,'  p.  160) ;  and  this  has  become 
]  the  accustomed  form  of  address,  followed,  as 
appears  from  letters  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  published,  by  Russell,  Palmerston, 
Beaconsfield,  Gladstone,  and  Lord  Salisbury. 

POLITICIAN. 

i  DE  FERITATE  (9th  S.  iii.  47,  192).— Does  not 
MR.  IRVING  forget  that  there  were  at  least 
-hree  generations  of  a  branch  of  the  De 
^ournays  who  bore  the  name  of  De  Ferte'  or 
?eritate,  and  lived  and  died  before  the  Con- 
niest  ?  Planche  says  so.  Gautier  de  la  Ferte 
/he  first  founded  a  priory  at  Ferte  in  Brai, 
.  990.  His  son  Hugues  and  his  grandson  of 
he  same  name  (a  monk  of  Bee)  were  dead 
>efore  1066.  As  Gautier's  brother,  Hugues  de 
*ournay,  came  to  England  with  Edward  the 
Confessor  in  1035,  he  may  have  brought  some 
f  the  Ferte  family.  The  William  de  Ferte 
jonnected  with  Devon  and  Wilts  must  surely 
pe  the  one  of  that  name  who  married  Margery, 
laughter  of  William  de  Briwere  the  elder, 
Ind  co-heiress  to  her  brother  in  1233.  This 
William  de  Ferte'  left  only  one  child,  Gun- 
Ireda,  wife  of  Payn  de  Cadurcis.  Their 
jrandchild  took  the  property  to  her  husband 
[Lenry,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  and  so  the  manors 


possessed  by  William  should  be  now  in  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster.  I  think  it  probable  that 
William  was  son  of  Ralph  de  Ferte,  the  Justice 
Itinerant  of  1218,  as  Foss  suggests.  As  his 
(Ralph's)  Iter  was  in  Cumberland  both  in  that 
year  and  in  1225,  and  in  Westmoreland  in 
1226,  he  was  doubtless  a  Cumberland  man  ; 
but  Foss's  statement  that  he  took  his  name 
from  a  Norman  place  seems  more  probable 
than  MR.  IRVING'S  derivation  from  the  wild- 
ness  of  the  Cumbrian  estate. 

THOMAS  WILLIAMS. 
Aston  Clinton. 

"No  GREAT  SHAKES"  (9th  S.  iii.  169). — In 
Dr.  Brewer's  '  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable' 
this  is  said  to  refer  to  the  common  or  stubble 
(locally  the  "  shake  ")  on  which  the  poor  were 
allowed  to  feed  their  cattle  between  harvest 
and  seedtime,  and  to  mean  therefore,  pri- 
marily, "  no  great  privilege."  The  explana- 
tion seems  far-fetched,  and  if  this  was  the 
original  meaning  it  is  certainly  lost  now.  The 
present  meaning  is  admirably  shown  in 
the  passage  in  '  The  Mill  on  the  Floss '  where 
Maggie  Tulliver  is  talking  to  Luke  about  the 
prodigal  son,  and  hopes  he  would  be  good 
afterwards.  "Eh,  miss,"  says  Luke  (I  quote 
from  memory),  "  I  'm  afraid  he  'd  be  no  great 
shakes,  let 's  feyther  do  what  he  would  for 
him."  See  under  'Shack'  in  Halliwell  for 
other  meanings  which  may  suggest  other  pos- 
sible explanations,  none  of  which,  however,  is 
quite  satisfactory.  C.  C.  B. 

This  is  a  very  common  saying  in  the  Midland 
counties,  where  they  say  "to  shake"  (for 
shuffle)  cards,  also  to  shake  the  dice.  Hence 
a  good  deal  or  throw  is  called  a  good  shake, 
and  metaphorically  anything  that  is  of  little 
worth  "no  great  shakes."  B.  D.  MOSELEY. 

Probably  derived  from  dice-play. 

W.  C.  B. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
mention  that  this  expression  appears  in  the 
second  line  of  the  third  verse  of  Charles 
Lever's  song  '  The  Man  for  Galway,'  sung  by 
Mr.  Bodkin  at  the  election  dinner  recorded 
n  '  Charles  O'Malley,'  published  in  Dublin  in 
1841  :— 

Ye  think  the  Blakes 
Are  no  great  shakes. 

HENRY  GERALD  HOPE. 
Clapham,  S.W. 

"FFLORES  CORTOX"  (9th  S.iii.  108).— "Cortox" 
s  manifestly  impossible.  What  appears  x  to 
rour  correspondent  is  probably  the  contrac- 
-ion  for  rum.  Precise  information  about  the 
ndistinctness  would  have  been  desirable.  By 
•eading  //  for  C  we  should  get  "  Hortorum," 
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but  is  the  phrase  "  fflores  Hortorum  "  likely  ? 
I  suggest  "Poetarum,"  and  MR.  PORTER  may 
look  again  at  his  manuscript  with  these  lights. 
I  would  add  that  I  possess  a  book  bearing  the 
following  title  : — 

"Illvstrivm  |  Poetarvm  |  Flores:  |  per  |  Octa- 
vianvm  Mirandvlam  collect!,  &  in  locos  communes 
digest! :  nunc  verd  ab  innumeris  mendis  repurgati  | 
a  |  Theod.  Pvlmanno  |  Craneburgio.  |  Cum  Indice 
locorumcommunium.  |  Antverpiae,  |  Apudloannem 
Bellerum  sub  aquila  aurea.  |  MDLXXXVIII.  |  Cum 
Priuilegio  Regis." 

It  is  a  copious  Latin  anthology,  with  alpha- 
betically arranged  subject  headings  and 
marginal  references.  F.  ADAMS. 

106A,  Albany  Road,  Camberwell. 

May  not  this  book  be  c  Flores  Doctorum,'  a 
work  which  I  find  announced  among  "  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin  Books  "  in  '  London's  Cata- 
logue of  the  Most  Vendible  Books  in  England,' 
1658  ?  The  last  word,  being  indistinct,  might 
easily  be  "  Docto,"  with  the  ,r-like  contraction 
for  rum  and  orum,  common  enough  in  docu- 
ments of  the  period.  London  gives  neither 
place  nor  date  of  publication,  but  the  size  only, 
16mo.  In  another  part  of  his  catalogue  he 
has  "Flores  Solitudinis,  certain  rare  and  elle- 
gant  pieces  of  Temperance  and  Patience  ;  of 
life  and  death  ;  the  world  contemned  by  the 
Bp.  of  Lyons ;  the  life  of  Paulinus,  Bp.  of 
Nola,  &c.  12mo."  In  the  'Catalogi  Veteres 
Librorum  Ecclesiae  Cathedralis  Dunelm.' 
(Surtees  Society,  vol.  vii.)  we  have  'Flores 
Bernardi,  cum  quadam  alia  tabula  prsece- 
denti,'  and  'Flores  Bedse  super  Epistolam 
Pauli  ad  Romanes.'  Of  course,  "  cortox " 
suggests  "  cortex,"  and  the  book  may  be  of 
the  nature  of  a  herbal ;  but  as  I  find  no  work 
in  ancient  catalogues  bearing  that  title,  I  put 
forth  the  foregoing  suggestion  for  what  it  is 
worth.  RICHARD  WELFORD. 

GOODHALL,  YORKS  (9th  S.  iii.  227).— Is  not 
this  Gowdall,  between  Snaith  and  Hensall  ? 
ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

"  THE  POLICY  OP  PIN-PRICKS  "  (9th  S.  iii.  46, 
115,  238).  —  I  am  unable,  I  regret  to  say, 
to  comply  with  ST.  SWITHIN'S  request,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  my  information  was  de- 
rived from  an  English,  and  not  a  French 
source.  HENRY  GERALD  HOPE. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Life  and  Times  of  the  Early  Valois  Queens.     By 

Catherine  Bearne.  (Fisher  Unwin. ) 
IN  this  handsome  and  attractive  volume  Mrs.  Bearne 
deals  with  the  lives  of  the  first  three  queens  of  the 
house  of  Valois— Jeanne  de  Bourgogne,  Blanche  de 


Navarre,  and  Jeanne  d'Auvergne  et  de  Boulogne. 
Concerning  these  illustrious  ladies  ordinary  histories 
are  all  but  silent,  and  the  record  of  their  lives  has 
been  compiled  with  commendable  industry  from 
early  chronicles  and  similar  sources.  Comparatively 
few  particulars  as  to  the  three  queens  them- 
selves are  obtainable,  and  the  record  of  their  doings 
is  of  no  special  vivacity.  A  good  picture  of  life  in 
France  is,  however,  furnished,  at  a  time  when  the 
fortunes  of  that  fair  country  were  all  but  at  their 
lowest,  since,  in  addition  to  the  terrible  scourge  of 
the  Black  Death,  with  which  all  Europe  was  visited, 
she  had  to  undergo  the  revolt  of  the  Jacquerie,  and 
to  see  her  land  overrun  by  English  hordes  and 
by  disbanded  mercenaries,  who  committed  fearful 
outrages.  Humiliation  of  the  keenest  kind  was 
not  spared  the  French,  and  the  volume  includes 
accounts  of  the  English  victories  at  Crikjy  and 
Poictiers.  As  a  picture  of  France  the  book  is, 
accordingly,  to  be  commended.  Its  pages  are, 
however,  blurred  and  indistinct,  being  overcrowded 
with  figures.  As  a  rule,  the  information  is  trust- 
worthy, and  we  have  detected  few  mistakes,  and  none 
of  importance.  We  never  heard  of  the  '  Grande  [sic] 
Dictionnaire  Historique'  of  Morey,  mentioned 
p.  81,  and  must  suppose  "Morey"  to  be  a  misprint 
for  Moreri.  We  should  say,  also,  that  "  Lucas 
le  Borgue,"  named  p.  115  as  making  for  the  king  a 
cotte  hardie  of  escallate,  should  be  Lucas  le  Borgne. 
Fourteenth-century  French  offers  some  difficulties ; 
but  we  know  of  no  such  word  as  borgue.  The  most 
charming  feature  in  the  book  consists  of  the  illus- 
trations. These  are  taken  by  Mr.  Edward  H. 
Bearne  from  ancient  drawings  and  similar  sources, 
and  supply  admirably  vivid  pictures  of  feudal 
France.  The  frontispiece  shows  the  Chateau  of 
Chastellux,  a  fine  specimen  of  a  feudal  residence, 
"  picturesque  outside  and  intolerable  inside,"  as  our 
author  says.  We  have  in  addition,  besides  por- 
traits and  shields,  admirable  views  of  the  old 
Chateau  of  Dijon,  the  Chateau  Gaillard,  the 
Louvre,  the  Palais  de  la  Cite,  the  Chateau  de  Vin- 
cennes,  the  Tour  de  Nesle,  the  Grand  Chatelet,  St. 
Denis,  Evreux,  Melun,  &c.  The  legends  connected 
with  these  edifices,  notably  the  Tour  de  Nesle, 
are  briefly  narrated.  Mrs.  Bearne  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  chosen  ground  almost  un- 
occupied in  this  country.  She  holds  out  a  half 
promise  of  a  second  volume,  giving  lives  of  Jeanne 
de  Bourbon,  Isabelle  de  Bavie~re,  and  others.  The 
sad  career  of  Isabelle  de  Baviere  should  furnish 
opportunities  for  a  good  study.  It  is,  perhaps, 
unreasonable  to  wish  for  more  personal  particulars 
concerning  the  women  dealt  with.  Such  are  not 
easily  obtainable,  and  when  obtained  are  not  often 
edifying. 

St.  Ronarfs  Well.    By  Sir  Walter  Scott.    Edited  by 

Andrew  Lang.     (Nimmo.) 

IT  is  pleasant  to  read  afresh  '  St.  Ronan's  Well, 
now  included  in  the  reissue  of  the  handsome 
"  Border  Edition."  When  in  boyhood  we  firs! 
encountered  the  work  in  what  used  to  be  called 
the  author's  favourite  edition  we  found  it  unread- 
able, and  it  was  not  until  a  decade  or  more  had 
passed  that  we  accomplished  a  task  since  that  time 
often  repeated.  The  opening  chapters,  once  re 
garded  as  the  dullest,  are  now  special  favourites. 
Not  until  the  tedious,  and,  as  Mr.  Lang  says, 
''conventional"  Nabob  comes  on  the  scene  t( 
serve  as  a  deiis  ex  machind  does  the  book  become 
tiresome.  We  are  not  easily  reconciled  to  the 
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c  -respondence  between  Capt.  Jekyl  and  the  pseudo 
ji  rd  Etherington,  which  would  have  had  more 
r  memblance  if  the  latter  had  not  signed  his  full 
.a  ne  to  his  sinister  avowals.  Men  of  Etherington 
ir  Bulmer's  stamp  would  not  readily  affix  their 
ii  1  signatures  to  utterances  so  outspoken  and 
o  shameless.  This  is  a  minor  matter.  The  book 
f<  uld  have  been  better,  as  well  as  more  com- 
iri  hensible,  had  James  Ballantyne  not  interfered 
a  Puritanical  fashion  with  the  progress  of  the  story. 
It  re,  however,  in  new  guise,  '  St.  Ronan's  Well '  is, 
fi  ;h  all  the  illustrations,  the  notes  of  author  and 
d)tor,  the  glossary,  and  other  attractions,  and  it  is 
ure  of  a  welcome. 

WITH  much  pleasure  we  welcome  in  the  Fort- 
nightly Review  a  contribution  from  the  author  of 
The  Golden  Bough,'  the  most  masterly  book  yet 
written  on  the  origin  and  development  of  primitive 
>elief.    Mr.  J.  G.  Frazer's  latest  communication,  of 
vhich  an  instalment  only  appears,  is  on  the  subject 
if  'Totemism.'    It  is  with  totemism  in  Australia 
hat  the  writer  is  principally  concerned.    It  seems, 
ndeed,  as  if  the  study  of  what  are  known  a,s  the 
intichiuma  ceremonies  might  lead  to  a  reconsidera- 
ion  of  the  aspect  of  the  totemic  system  which  may 
)erhaps  best  be  described  as  magical  rather  than 
•eligious.    In  arriving  at  his  present  doubts — they 
;annot  yet  be  called  conclusions— Mr.  Frazer  has 
)een  greatly  influenced  by  the   '  Native  Tribes  of 
Central  Australia'  of  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Gillen,  a 
york   published    within    the    present   year,    with 
vhich  we  have  not  as  yet  formed  acquaintance. 
Some  marvellous  things  are  told  us  concerning  a 
3ortion— we  suppose  it  to  be  only  a  portion— of  the 
Central  Australian  tribes.    Not  only  have  certain 
tborigines  no  idea  of  using  as  garments  the  skins 
>f  the  animals  they  slay,  they  steadfastly  reject  the 
dea  that  mankind  is  propagated  by  the  union  of 
ihe  sexes.     What  are  the  views  they  substitute  we 
lave  not  space  to  tell ;  it  suffices  to  say  that  every 
luman  being  is  the  product  of  an  immaculate  con- 
lejation.    The  one  new  point  concerning  totemism 
<-ith  which  Mr.  Frazer  deals,  and  to  which  we  can 
efer,  is  the  extent  to  which  an  Australian  savage 
/ill  eat  his  own  totem— sparingly  indeed,  but  un- 
esitatingly ;  and-the  fact  that  he  has  even,  in  case 
f  need,  the  first  right  to  eat  it.     Baron  Pierre  de 
loubertin  continues  his    study  of   '  France   since 
314.'   His  present  chapter,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 
|i  headed  '  The  Great  Juggling  of  1830.'    An  Anglo- 
j'arisian  Journalist  writes  of  '  Bonapartism,'  and 
lr.  Samuel  Howe  on  '  The  Spoiling  of  St.  Paul's.' 
.  large  portion  of  the  contents  is  controversial.— 
(he  same  may  be  said  of  an  equal  portion  of  the 
pntents  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.   Mr.  Alexander 
jutherland  holds  sanguine  and    easily  defensible 
ews  on  'The  Natural  Decline  of  Warfare,'  and 
ints  out  the  enormous  and  accelerating  advance 
at  has  been  made.     We  are  still  far  from  the 
age  at  which  war  will  no  longer  be  tolerated,  but 
e  are  progressing  in  that  direction.     In  spite  of 
e  ingenuity  of  our  present  weapons  of  destruction, 
t  one  per  annum  in  ten  thousand  of  our  European 
pulation  has  died  in  war  during  the  present  cen- 
ry.     One  in  a   hundred  would   be  a  very  low 
krcentage    of   similar    deaths    a    thousand    years 
to.     Warfare    accordingly,   it  is  now  shown,  is 
pot  less  than  one-hundredth  part  as  destructive 
it  was  in  the  early  Middle  Ages."    Other  views 
|t  less  encouraging  and  optimistic  are  put  for- 
krd.      It    is    to    be    wished    that    Mr.    R.    B. 


Vlarston,  the  editor  of  the  Fishing  Gazette^ 
iould  draw  equally  satisfactory  conclusions  as 
:egards  '  The  Thames  as  a  Salmon  River,'  a 
subject  on  which  he  writes.  Great  improvement 
las  been  effected  during  recent  years  by  the  action 
of  the  County  Council  in  the  condition  of  the  water 
n  the  Thames  tideway.  It  still  holds  true,  however, 
:,hat  there  are  fifteen  miles  of  river  between  London 
Bridge  and  Erith  in  which  salmon  cannot  live.  The 
entire  paper  has  singular  interest.  It  is  satisfactory 
jO  find  that  the  Thames  Salmon  Association  still 
prosecutes  its  labours,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Mr.  Marston  will  be  able  before  long  to  hold  put 
more  encouragement.  Much,  however,  that  is  diffi- 
cult remains  to  be  done.  Mrs.  Anstruther  gives  a 
vivacious  account  of  k  Ladies'  Clubs.'  Would  it  not 
be  preferable  to  call  them  "Women's  Clubs,  "leaving 
the  term  lady,  or  preferably  "lydy,"  to  those  who 
now  monopolize  it  ?  We  had  no  idea  these  clubs  were 
so  numerous  or  important,  though  our  experiences 
of  them  have  been  pleasant  and  satisfactory. 
Dr.  Arabella  Kenealy  seems  of  opinion  that  we  may 
lose  more  than  we  gain  from  the  progress  women 
make  as  athletes.  Her  paper  is  very  sensible. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Hoare  has  an  article  of  much  interest 
and  importance  upon  'The  English  Bible  from 
Henry  VIII.  to  James  I.'  'Winged  Carriers  of 
Disease,'  by  Lady  Priestley,  gives  particulars  of 
curious  experiments  in  keeping  houses,  so  to  speak, 
fly  and  mosquito  proof.— A  second  part  of  Mr.  C. 
Dana  Gibson  s  '  Sketches  in  Egypt '  appears  in  the 
Pall  Mall.  The  pictures  of  Egyptian  life  and  of 
Christmas  on  the  Nile  seem  tempting  enough  to 
those  whose  memories  of  spring  fogs  and  blizzards 
are  still  fresh.  A  good  and  brightly  illustrated 
account  of  'The  Queen's  Furniture  at  Windsor' 
follows.  Mr.  Joseph  Anderson  reproduces  some 
admirably  characteristic  pictures  of  Franz  Len- 
bach,  a  famous  portrait  painter.  '  Kensington 
Palace '  is  described  by  Mary  Howard.  Mr.  Clark 
Russell  gives  the  sixth  instalment  of  '  The  Ship : 
her  Story,'  and  Sir  Hugh  Gough  the  fifth  part  of 
his  '  Old  Memories  :  Afghanistan.'  A  reproduction, 
ably  executed,  of  Mr.  Orchardson's  'Farmer's 
Daughter'  constitutes  a  good  frontispiece.  The 
illustrations  generally  are  excellent.— Mr.  Sidney 
Lee  prints  in  the  Cornhill '  The  Shakespeare  First 
Folio :  some  Notes  and  a  Discovery,'  being  part  of  a 
lecture  he  delivered  lately  at  the  London  Institu- 
tion. It  is  not  only  the  first  folio  with  which  he  is 
concerned,  a  brief  account  being  given  of  the  four 
folios.  About  twenty  perfect  first  folios  Mr.  Lee  holds 
are  in  existence,  and  over  one  hundred  and  sixty 
which  have  sustained  serious  damage.  Mr.  Lee  has 
examined  some  of  the  finest  copies  in  existence, 
and  points  to  differences  in  the  text.  Among  the 
copies  he  has  examined  are  one  in  the  'possession 
of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  with  autographs  of 
Charles  Killigrew  and  Congreve  ;  the  copy  of 
Garrick,  and  that  of  John  Philip  Kemble.  Mr. 
Lee  then  describes  an  exceptional  copy  belonging  to 
William  Jaggard,  the  printer  of  the  book,  which  is 
the  tallest  and  finest  in  existence.  It  was  presented 
by  Jaggard  to  Augustine  Vincent,  the  herald.  In 
connexion  with  it  some  facts  of  extreme  interest 
are  for  the  first  time  brought  to  light.  Mr.  Calde- 
ron's  '  Academy  of  Humour '  is  quaint  and  amusing. 
'Service  Militaire'  gives  a  grim  account  of  the 
treatment  accorded  the  educated  Frenchman  under- 
going a  year  of  obligatory  service.  '  Conferences 
on  Books  and  Men'  is  readable.— An  account  of 
Hartley  Coleridge  appears  in  Temple  Bar.  Nothing 
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is  said  about  the  publication  in  Leeds  of  his  first 
volume  of  poems,  a  matter  of  some  interest.  'In 
Vienna  in  the  Mad  Year  of  '48'  gives  a  vigorous 
account  of  misgovernment  and  revolt.  A  sketch  of 
Alexander  Poushkin  is  interesting.  Walpole's  letters 
are  frequently  on  the  tapis  just  now.  A  paper  on 
'  The  Earlier  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole '  is  sound 
in  judgment  and  pleasantly  written.  —  In  the 
Gentleman's  is  a  paper  on  those  '  Early  Tuscan 
Poets'  to  whom  Rossetti,  in  his  translation  of 
Dante's  'Vita  Nuova,'  first  introduced  many  of 
us.  '  Froissart's  Chronicles,'  '  George  Crabbe,'  and 
'  The  Princess  Charlotte '  are  also  the  subjects  of 
papers.  '  An  Honest  Publisher,'  it  is  sad  to  find,  is  a 
Frenchman,  Eugene  Randuel.  The  title,  we  suppose, 
does  not  imply  that  he  is  the  only  one. — The  English 
Illustrated  has  once  more  three  capital  coloured 
illustrations.  One  depicts  that  'Mimicry  in  Ani- 
mals '  to  which  safety  in  the  midst  of  innumerable 
foes  is  not  seldom  due.  Two  papers  are  upon 
'  Submarine  Boats '  and  'Voyaging  under  the  Sea.' 
An  eminently  interesting  account  is  given  of  '  The 
London  Missionary  Society's  Museum,'  with  many 
illustrations  of  idols.—'  More  Superstitions  and 
some  Humours  of  Arcady,'  by  Miss  C.  Trollope, 
which  appears  in  Longman's,  is  quite  delightful. 
Scarcely  less  good  is  'A  Sketch  in  Scarlet.'  Lord 
Chesterfield  is  discussed  in  'The  Great  Letter- 
Writers,'  and  Mr.  Rider  Haggard's  'A  Farmer's 
Year '  and  Mr.  Lang's  '  At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship '  are 
well  continued.— In  the  New  Century  Mr.  Joseph 
Collinson  speaks  up  warmly  in  favour  of  '  The  Per- 
secuted Owl.'  The  two  Morrises,  William  and  Sir 
Lewis,  are  both  discussed,  the  former  in  connexion 
with  his  fantastically  worn  Socialism. 

MB.  VINCENT  STUCKEY  LEAN. — In  the  Times  of 
29  March  appeared  the  announcement  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Vincent  Stuckey  Lean,  of  the  Middle  Temple. 
It  stated  that  he  died  at  the  Knowle,  Clevedon, 
Somerset,  the  residence  of  his  niece,  on  24  March, 
aged  seventy-eight.  This  statement  would  have 
passed  unnoticed,  save  by  a  fe\y  friends  at  the 
Temple,  but  for  the  paragraphs  in  the  Times  and 
other  papers  on  the  following  day  recording  his 
charitable  bequests.  He  has  left  50,OOW.  to  the 
British  Museum  for  the  improvement  and  extension 
of  the  Library  and  Reading-room,  and  50,OOOA  to 
the  city  of  Bristol  for  the  development  of  the  free 
libraries  of  the  city.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Mr.  James  Lean,  of  Clifton,  Bristol,  one  of  the 
founders  and  directors  of  Stuckey's  Banking  Com- 
pany, the  leading  establishment  of  the  kind  through- 
out Somerset.  Mr.  V.  S.  Lean  is  said  to  have  been 
connected  in  early  life  with  the  bank.  Even  then 
he  was  animated  by  the  love  of  travel,  and,  until 
last  winter,  several  of  the  colder  months  of  the  year 
were  spent  by  him  on  the  Riviera.  In  the  summer 
of  1895  he  was  at  Meran.  He  was  called  to  the 
Bar  at  the  Middle  Temple  on  3  November,  1843, 
and  had  for  many  years  been  a  familiar  figure 
during  the  term  dinners  in  its  noble  hall  at 
the  ancients'  table  —  a  table  which  is  invested 
with  especial  privileges  for  a  few  senior  barristers. 
It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  he  furnished  to  the 
number  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  for  22  November,  1890,  the 
graces  said  before  and  after  dinner  at  the  Middle 
Temple.  Since  1861  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Windham  Club.  Mr.  Lean,  during  his  travels  on 
the  Continent  and  in  England,  particularly  around 
the  Malvern  Hills,  had  picked^  up  many  curious 
bits  of  knowledge,  and  he  added  to  his  stores  of 


information  by  assiduous  reading  at  the  British 
Museum.  But  neither  there  nor  elsewhere  would 
his  appearance  have  suggested  to  the  chance  comer 
that  he  was  endowed  with  great  wealth.  His 
favourite  hobby  was  that  of  "national  proverbs," 
and  the  Museum  authorities  are  requested  to  de- 
vote some  attention  to  the  illustration  of  that 
branch  of  knowledge.  For  many  years  Mr.  Lean 
had  been  a  contributor  to  our  columns.  We  note  a 
communication  from  him  so  far  back  as  30  July, 


sequent  communications  threw  light  on  obscure 
passages  in  our  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  litera- 
ture. Long  replies— and  replies  of  great  value— by 
him  on  '  Personal  Proverbs,'  and  on  '  Proverbs 
which  have  changed  their  Meaning,'  appeared  in 
our  second  volume  for  1878.  His  name  is  not 
entered  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  as  the 
author  of  any  separate  work. 

A  VETERAN  writer,  who  was  an  occasional  con- 
tributor to  'N.  &  Q.,'  died,  aged  seventy-nine,  on 
19  February,  at  Armadale,  a  suburb  of  Melbourne. 
Mr.  David  Blair  went  out  to  Sydney  in  1850,  and 
was  associated  with  the  late  Sir  Henry  Parkes  in 
the  Empire  newspaper.  Later  he  moved  to  Mel- 
bourne, and  was  for  a  while  in  Parliament  in 
Victoria,  but  his  interests  were  chiefly  in  journal- 
ism and  in  literature.  Some  twenty-one  years  ago 
he  published  a  '  History  of  Australasia,'  and  in  1882 
a  'Cyclopaedia  of  Australasia.' 


io 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices  :— 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  Correspond- 
ents who  repeat  queries  are  requested  to  head  the 
second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

G.  T.  SHEBBORN. — 

0  shame  to  thee,  land  of  the  Gaul. 
Consult  'N.  &  Q.,'  7th  S.  ii.  passim,  under  'Poem 
attributed  to  Byron.' 

CORRIGENDUM.— P.  227,  col.  1,  1.  11,  for  "enter- 
ing Purgatory  "  read  on  quitting  Purgatory. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to 
"  The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  "—Advertise- 
ments and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher"— 
at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTIONARY 
CALENDAR,  1794-5. 

(See  ante,  pp.  208,253.) 

I  HAVE  a  copy  of  a  tiny  Parisian  almanac 
(4  in.  by  2£  in.),  in  a  blue-and-white  striped 
paper  wrapper,  containing  sixty-two  leaves 
I  and  two  folding  tables  ;  the  two  end-papers 
(are  also  printed  on.  A  coloured  print  has 
Deen  inserted,  representing  Liberty,  a  woman 
lolding  a  sword  and  placing  a  wreath  on 
,he  head  of  Equality,  a  woman  holding  a 
riangle,  and  a  spear  on  the  top  of  which  is 
he  red  cap.  On  the  title-page  is  the  neat 
lontemporary  autograph  of  one  Anne  Part- 
ngton.  The  title  is  "Le  Petit  Desire  des 
EYancais;  etrennes  de  la  liberte,  pour  Fan 
jextille,  iiie  de  la  Republique "  (Cap  of 
"iberty).  It  is  for  the  year  1794-5. 

This  little  volume  is  occupied  with  an 
ilphabetical  account  of  the  ninety  depart- 
nents,  the  twelve  Government  "Commis- 
ions  "  which  took  the  place  of  the  Executive 
Council,  with  the  names  of  the  chief  officials, 
>ostal  arrangements,  tables  of  taxes  and  of 
xchange  of  money.  In  the  list  of  "  Change- 
aens  des  noms  des  communes  "  it  is  to  be 
oticed  that  all  the  saints  disappear,  one 
f  them  becoming  "Brutus  le  Magnanime"; 


the  queen  becomes  Equality,  the  king  "la 
machine,"  and  Louis,  Liberty.  There  is  a 
prayer  to  the  Supreme  Being,  on  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  asking  Him  to  listen 
to  twenty  millions  of  men  who  have  passed 
their  lives  in  slavery,  and  concluding  with 
the  "  holy  maxim "  that  He  will  not  suffer 
man  to  repent  of  having  been  virtuous. 

The  year  began  on  22  September,  and  con- 
sisted of  three  hundred  and  sixty  days,  but 
there  were  six  complementary  days,  17-22 
September,  the  sixth  being  reckoned,  I  sup- 
pose, once  only  in  every  four  years.  These 
six  days  were  "Fetes  sans  culottides,"  viz., 
Virtue,  Genius,  Work,  Opinion,  Reward,  Re- 
volution. 

The  calendar  shows  twelve  months  of  thirty 
days  each.  The  "Jours  des  Decades"  are 
"primdi,  duodi,  tridi,  quartidi,  quintidi, 
sextidi,  septidi,  octidi,  nonidi,  Decadi."  To 
these  thirty-six  tenth-days  were  assigned 
thirty-six  "  Fetes  Decadaires,"  decreed  by  the 
National  Convention  on  the  eighteenth 
Prairial,  in  honour  of 


The  Supreme  Being  and 

Nature 

The  Human  Race 
The  French  People 
Benefactors  of  Humanity 
Martyrs  for  Liberty 
Liberty  and  Equality 
The  Republic 
Liberty  of  the  World 
Love  of  Country 
Hatred  of  Tyrants  and 

Traitors 
Truth 
Justice 
Modesty 

"lory  and  Immortality 
Friendship 
Frugality 
ourage 


Good  Faith 

Heroism 

Disinterestedness 

Stoicism 

Love 

Conjugal  Fidelity 

Paternal  Love 

Maternal  Tenderness 

Filial  Piety 

Infancy 

Childhood 

Manhood 

Old  Age 

Sickness 

Agriculture 

Industry 

Our  Ancestors 

Our  Posterity 

Goodness 


There  is  a  list  of  public  conveyances  run- 
ning at  fixed  times  to  various  places ;  these 
"  voitures "  are  distinguished  as  berline, 
cabriolet,  carrosse,  chariot,  coche,  diligence, 
;ourgon,  gondole,  guimbard,  and  guinguette  ; 
:here  is  a  separate  list  of  "  coches  d'eau "  at 
;he  "port  de  la  Tournelle."  In  these  lists 
;he  old  days  of  the  week  are  retained. 

On  p.  45  we  have  "  Comite  de  Salut  Public. 
Son  titre  seul  designe  1'importance  de  ses 
ponctions."  The  "  Commissaires  "  were  : — 

Barrere,  rue  Honore,  No.  320. 

Couthon,  meme  rue,  No.  366. 

Saint-Just,  rue  Gaillon,  maison  des  Etats-Unis. 

Jean-Bon,  meme  rue,  No.  7. 

Prieur  (de  la  Marne),  rue  Helvetius,  No.  11. 

Robert-Lindet,  rue  Honore",  No.  339. 

Robespierre,  meme  rue,  No.  366. 

Carnot,  rue  Florentin,  No.  2. 

Prieur  (de  la  Cote-d'Or),  rue  Caumartin,  No.  5. 
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Collot-D'Herbois,  rue  Favart,  No.  14. 
Billaud-Varenne,  rue  des  Arcs,  ci-devant  Saint- 
Andre,  No.  40. 

But  in  July,  1794,  while  this  little  book  was 
in  the  press,  Robespierre  and  his  party  fell, 
and  therefore  at  the  bottom  of  p.  127,  the 
last  in  the  book,  we  are  told  that  instead 
of  Robespierre,  Couthon,  Saint-Just,  Barrere, 
Collot-D'Herbois,  and  Billaud-Varenne,  we 
are  to  read  Thuriot,  Legendre,  Delmos, 
Cochon,  Merlin  (de  Douay),  and  Fourcroy. 

SHAKSPEARIANA. 

'  OTHELLO,'  I.  i.  21  (5th  S.  xi.  383  ;  9th  S.  i. 
83,  283,  422,  483  ;  ii.  203,  402,  524  ;  iii.  64,  222). 
— I  am  as  weary  as  DR.  SPENCE  of  this  "  in- 
terminable controversy,"  and  with  more  reason, 
for  its  prolongation  is  due  to  DR.  SPENCE'S 
own  misapprehensions  and  ir relevancies.  His 
last  note,  coming  from  one  whose  special 
department  is  verbal  criticism,  I  cannot  allow 
to  pass  without  protest ;  for  it  puts  into  my 
mouth  words  I  never  used,  and  utterly  mis- 
represents what  I  did  say.  I  never  averred 
that  Shakespeare  could  not  have  tolerated  two 
sibilants  at  the  end  of  a  verse,  or  said  that 
such  a  verse -ending  would  necessarily  be 
horrible.  What  I  said  was  that  DR.  SPENCE'S 
line  ends  with  a  "  horrible  sibilation,"  and 
that  I  could  not  think  Shakespeare  would 
invert  a  common  phrase  without  some  strong 
reason  when  by  doing  so  he  would  both 
obscure  his  meaning  and  necessitate  such  an 
ending.  Possibly  DR.  SPENCE  does  not  see  any 
difference  between  this  and  what  he  makes 
me  say,  but  I  do. 

But  the  controversy  is  not  merely  per- 
sonal. DR.  SPENCE  sins  more  against 
Shakespeare  than  against  me  ;  for  he  debits 
him  with  his  own  inability  to  distinguish 
between  an  agreeable  and  a  disagreeable 
sibilation.  His  long  string  of  quotations  is 
entirely  irrelevant ;  for  in  none  of  them  is 
there  a  verse  ending  with  two  long  syllables, 
each  carrying  a  sibilant.  If  DR.  SPENCE  can- 
not appreciate  the  difference  in  sound  between 
"his  wife  was  false"  and  "in  affairs  wise"  I 
can ;  and  I  venture  to  think  that  Shakespeare 
could.  But  even  if  such  a  phrase  were  found 
in  his  plays,  it  would  not  be  a  case  in  point, 
unless  it  were  also  shown  that  he  went  out  of 
his  way  for  it. 

The  inversion  DR.  SPENCE  is  now  willing  to 
give  up.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  equivalent 
to  giving  up  everything  except  the  objection 
to  "  a  fair  wife."  I  am  asked  to  give  her  up  ; 
but  how  can  I  ?  She  is  not  my  wife. 

0.  C.  B. 

Epworth. 


Shakspeare  wrote  many  bad  lines,  for  he 
often  had  to  write  when  he  was  not  in  the 
vein;  but  I  feel  quite  sure  that  he  never 
wrote  the  line  which  DR.  SPENCE  suggests  as 
the  right  reading.  Whether  corrupt  or  not, 

A  fellow  almost  damned  in  a  fair  wife 
is  a  strong  line.  Shakspeare  was  a  fast 
writer,  and  probably  did  not  always  look 
over  or  correct  his  poetry.  When  he  made 
mistakes  in  his  plays  he  seems  sometimes  to 
have  left  them  there,  arid  not  to  have  altered 
them.  Perhaps  he  first  intended  that  Cassio 
should  be  a  married  man,  and  then  abandoned 
or  forgot  his  original  purpose.  Referring  to 
the  construction  of  the  words,  "  damned  in  a 
fair  wife,"  I  will  remark  that  Shakspeare  has 
the  same,  "  damned  in  evils,"  in  '  Macbeth,' 
Act  IV.  sc.^iii.  This  may  be  thought  a  slight 
matter,  or  it  may  confirm  the  impression  that 
Shakspeare  wrote  the  words  "damned  in  a 
fair  wife."  E.  YARDLEY. 

Reams  of  paper  have  been  covered  in 
mendations  of  this  line.  To  me  it  is,  as  it 
stands,  quite  Shakespearian  in  form  and  full 
of  suggestion.  I  know  what  has  been  and  is 
urged  against  it.  No  emendation  that  has  yet 
been  made  is  in  the  least  degree  satisfactory, 
and  I  strongly  urge  that  it  should  in  future 
be  rigorously  let  alone.  H.  T. 

'2  HENRY  IV.,' V.  ii.— 

You  are  right  Justice,  and  you  weigh  this  well : 
Wherefore  still  beare  the  ballance  and  the  sword. 

Quarto,  1600.  So  it  is  printed,  without  comma 
between  "right"  and  "justice,"  in  the  folio, 
and  in  the  editions  of  1709  (Tonson's)  and  of 
1733  (Theobald's).  The  first  edition  in  which 
I  have  found  the  comma  is  that  of  1769. 
Thenceforward  it  is  in  all  the  editions  that  I 
have  looked  into.  Is  the  comma  right  1  I  am 
disposed  to  think  not. 

1.  The  phrase  "You  are  right"  has  a  some- 
what modern  sound.    It  cannot  have  been 
common  in  Shakspeare's  time,  as  with  the 
help  of  the  Concordance  I  find  one,  but  only 
one,  certain  example  of  his  use  of  it.     In 
'  Coriolanus,'  II.  iii.,  Menenius  says,  "O  sir, 
you  are  not  right."    So  I  may  just  indicate, 
but  must  not  insist  upon,  the  point. 

2.  Henry    is    hereby    made    to    address 
the  Lord   Chief  Justice  familiarly  as  "Jus- 
tice."   Was  it  not  alien  to  the  ceremonious 
custom  of  Shakspeare's  age  that  any  one, 
even  a  king,  should  address  so  distinguished 
a  personage  in  this  curt,  off-hand  fashion? 
Such  curtailment  of  ceremonious  address  is 
rather  a  thing  of  our  own  day.    I  am  not,  in- 
deed, clear  on  the  point.    Possibly  such  cases 
might  be    alleged    against   me    as    that  of 
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A  itony  calling  Cleopatra  "  Egypt."  Whether 
bl  3  cases  are  quite  parallel  I  will  not  deter- 
in  ne.  But  I  imagine  that  Theobald  would 
hi  ve  inserted  a  comma  if  he  had  thought  the 
*e  ise  to  be  that  supposed,  and  Theobald,  as  a 
Q  >,arterly  reviewer  lias  lately  shown,  was  a 
fo  •  better  critic  than  the  "  piddling  Tibbald  " 
3f  Pope's  sneer. 

[  think  that  Henry's  words  may  be  under- 
stood thus:  "You  are  the  right,  the  true, 
the  ideal  Justice,  who  bears  the  sword  and 
the  balance  :  as  such  'you  weigh  it  well'  in 
the  scales,  this  matter  between  us  :  as  such, 
therefore,  I  invest  you  afresh  with  those  her 
attributes." 

I  find  two  other  places  where  Shakspeare 
uses  "right"  much  in  the  same  manner.  In 
'As  You  Like  It,'  III.  ii.,  Touchstone  says :  "  It 
is  the  right  butterwomen's  rank  to  market," 
explained  to  mean  the  regular  jog-trot  rhyme, 
like  the  patter  of  a  market  woman's  horse  on 
the  road.  And  in  '  Ant.  and  Cleop.,'  IV.  xii., 
Antony  says  : — 

0  this  false  soul  of  Egypt 

Like  a  right  gipsy,  hath  at  fast  and  loose 
Beguil'd  me  to  the  very  heart  of  loss. 
She  is  an  Egyptian,  and  the  typical  beguiling 
gipsy.  C.  B.  MOUNT. 

KAISAR  - 1  -  HIND."— The  recent  death  of 
Dr.  Leitner  calls  to  mind  that  he  was   the 
originator  of    the  title   "  Kaisar-i-Hind "  as 
he  official  translation  in  India  of  "  Empress 
af    India."      Sir    George    Birdwood    in    the 
enceum  of  the   llth   of  November,  1876, 
describes  this  as  being  "  a  most  happy  trans- 
lation," arid  says  that  the  complete  style— in 
spite  of  the  mixture  of  languages— might  be 
Maharaj-Adhiraja  Sri  Rani,  Victoria,  Kaisar- 
;-Hind,"   Great  Sovereign  over    Sovereigns, 
Consecrated    Queen,    Victoria,    Empress    of 
ndia.     In   the  Commemoration   Gallery  at 
he  Oriental  Institute  at  Waking  is  the  only 
tatue  in  existence  representing  Her  Majesty 
n  this  distinctive  character,  and  in  an  ac- 
iount  given   in    the   Daily   Telegraph  it    is 
tated  :— 

"It  was  executed  at  the  time  of  the  Diamond 
ubilee  by  the  Italian  sculptor  Signor  Giuseppi 
jworfini,  under  the  personal  instructions  of  Dr. 
iLeitner,  and  differs  from  all  others  in  several  essen- 
|  lial  particulars.  The  English  Royal  Crown,  worn 
i  in  the  back  of  the  head,  had  to  be  discarded,  as  re- 
I  embiing  too  much  an  Indian  topknot,  indicative  of 
I  enunciation  rather  than  rule.  So  the  handsome 
I  rown  on  the  Indian  rupee  was  adopted  as  a  prac- 
'  lical  and  appropriate  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
'  Another  feature  of  the  statue  is  the  '  a'rq-us-Sal- 
\  kinat,'  or  'vein  of  rule,'  over  the  eye  or  forehead, 
I  vhich  Oriental  tradition  assigns  to  the  person  who 
IB  destined  for  sway.  The  Queen  is  represented  as 
;j  Bearing  several  Indian  orders,  and  the  title  '  Kaisar- 


-Hind'  is  inscribed  on  the  stone  in  Persian  and 
Hindi  characters." 

N.  S.  S. 

CROMWELLITES  AND  WILLIAMITES  IN  IRE- 
LAND.—With  reference  to  the  inquiries  in 
'  N.  &  Q.'  on  the  subject  of  the  English  fol- 
lowers of  Cromwell  and  William  III.  in  their 
Irish  campaigns,  perhaps  the  following  names 
in  rhyme,  extracted  from  that  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  authentic  history  of  Ireland, 
'  Cromwell  in  Ireland  :  a  History  of  Crom- 
well's Irish  Campaign,'  by  the  Rev.  Denis 
Murphy,  S.J.  (Dublin,  Gill  &  Son,  1883),  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  the  many  corre- 
spondents of  '  N.  &  Q.'  on  the  subject  in  ques- 
tion. The  author  states  that  it  is  "  from  a 
MS.  found  among  the  papers  of  the  Most 
Rev.  Dr.  Coppinger  "  (vide  p.  428)  : — 

Cromwell's  and  William's  Nobility. 
The  Fairs,  the  Blacks,  the  Blonds,  the  Brights, 
The  Greens,  the  Browns,  the  Greys,  the  Whites, 
The  Parrots,  Eagles,  Cocks,  and  Hens, 
The  Snipes,  Swallows,  Pies,  Robins,  Wrens, 
The  Pigeons,  Sparrows,  Hawks,  and  Rails, 
Cranes,  Finches,  Nightingales,  and  Quails, 
Our  Peacocks,  Woodcocks,  Daws,  and  Creaks, 
Kites,  Moorcocks,  Murrs,  Gulls,  Drakes, 
The  Hook  and  Line,  Boat,  Weir,  and  Bait 
To  catch  the  fish  you  like  to  eat ; 
As  Pike,  and  Roach,  Cod,  Salmon,  Trout, 
Carp,  Sturgeon,  Herring,  Eel,  Sprat, 
Plaice,  Crab,  and  Sole,  Tench,  Bream,  and  Bret, 
Our  Bulls,  and  Bears,  and  Wolves,  and  Hares, 
Strong  Steeds  and  Hunters,  Colts  and  Mares, 
Pig,  Bacon,  Bullock,  Wether,  Roe 
Buck,  Badger,  Levret,  Lamb,  Doe, 
Vane  Speakers,  Crokers,  Prettie  Singers, 
Harpers,  Skippers,  Dancers,  Springers, 
The  Hills  and  Dales,  Springs,  Meads,  and  Bowers, 
Churches,  Steeples,  Pews,  and  Towers, 
Bishops,  Deacons,  Deans,  and  Parsons, 
Vicars,  Proctors,  Sextons,  Masons, 
The  Coffin,  Bier,  the  hollow  Cave, 
The  apparatus  of  the  grave, 
The  Moon,  the  Stars,  Frost,  Winter,  Snow, 
The  Owl,  the  Raven,  and  the  Crow, 
Blake,  Mountain,  Ashe,  Rush,  Heath  and  Fern, 
The  torrent  Flood,  the  Stony  Burn, 
The  Gay,  the  Lively,  Prim  and  Bold, 
The  Big,  the  Little,  Young,  and  Old, 
Small  and  Greatness,  Richmen,  Goodmen, 
Longmen,  Strongmen,  Chapmen,  Woodmen, 
Bastards,  Boothbys,  Judges,  Princes, 
Barbers,  Squires,  Lords,  and  Dunces, 
Some  Champions,  Constables,  and  Knights, 
Camp  Sergeants,  Bullys,  sundry  Wights, 
As  Pipers,  Fiddlers,  Harpers,  Wrights, 
Bowmen,  Bridgemen,  Divers,  Swimmers, 
Placemen,  Stewarts,  Supple  Trimmers, 
Turners,  Carters,  Leaders,  Drivers, 
Servants,  Kitchenmen,  and  Weavers, 
Riders,  Walkers,  Jumpers,  Drapers, 
Ploughmen,  Foresters,  and  Reapers, 
The  Orchard,  Meadow,  Grove,  and  Park, 
The  Berry,  Bramble,  and  the  Oak, 
Stone  Hedges,  Gates  and  Styles,  and  Dikes, 
Rice,  Clover,  Beans,  Straw,  Hay,  and  Stack, 
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Farmers,  Hoskinsons,  and  Judkins, 

Godkins,  Jenkins,  Rankins,  Rudkins, 

The  Batts  and  Matts,  the  Natts,  the  Watts, 

The  Hodges,  Ridges,  Madges,  Potts, 

The  Stopfords,  Stratfords,  Coles,  Craffords, 

Alcocks,  Haycocks,  Crawleys,  Traffords, 

The  Rowleys,  Bayleys,  Murdocks,  Ladbys, 

Newells,  Howells,  Cooks,  and  Bradleys, 

The  Nailors,  Braziers,  Smiths,  and  Greydons, 

Goskins,  Ludlows,  Vernons,  Haydons, 

The  Sirs,  and  Swans,  Shoes  and  Shoebottoms, 

Hempenstalls,  and  Higginbothams, 

The  Joneses,  Townses,  Downses,  Monsons, 

Hobsons,  Jobsons,  Jacksons,  Johnsons, 

Gibsons,  Gatons,  Leesons,  Wilsons, 

Thomsons,  Griersons,  and  Tilsons, 

With  Nelson,  Watson,  Wellington, 

Lewing,  Langley,  and  Billington, 

And  many  more  ;  but  let  us  stop, 

And  this  fond  prayer  offer  up  : 

May  Erin's  sons  of  every  cast 

Be  irishmen  from  first  to  last, 

Nor  name  nor  creed  divide  them. 

HENRY  GERALD  HOPE. 
Clapham,  S.W. 

A  REMARKABLE  EPITAPH,  at  South  Kilving- 
ton,  Yorkshire,  is  noticed  in  '  The  History  of 
Thirsk,'  &c.,  compiled  by  J.  B.  Jefferson  in 
1821  :— 

A  Grave  Stone  in  the  church  yard  cannot  but  be 
admired  for  its  beautiful  simplicity  and  the  absence 
of  the  fulsome  panegyric  which  too  often  disgusts 
the  passenger.     Its  inscription  is  this : — 
JONES 
t 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  YORK.— The  incident 
with  which  I  close  this  communication  is 
perhaps  sufficiently  curious  for  notice,  as 
showing  the  striking  contrast  between  mili- 
tary manners  of  the  time  of  George  III.  and 
those  of  the  reign  of  Victoria.  Recollecting 
that  this  great  officer  had  not  only  been 
Commander- in-Chief  of  the  British '  Army, 
but  was  actually  second  son  to  the  sove- 
reign, arid  at  the  time  of  the  insult  passing 
his  father's  royal  palace,  it  seems  sufficiently 
surprising,  and  is  probably  only  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  connexion  with  Mrs. 
Clarke  having  already  been  partially  dis- 
closed. 

Her  name  reminds  me  of  what  I  heard 
when  staying  at  Cava  di  Terrani,  between 
Naples  and  Salerno,  in  1880.  Near  Cava  is 
the  little  village  of  Avocaletta.  In  1879 
Miss  Louisa  Clarke  died,  aged  ninety-one,  in 
the  house  of  the  village  priest  of  this  place, 
where  she  had  lived  for  about  thirty  years. 

There  was  a  mystery  about  her.  She  re- 
ceived a  pension  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment, was  well  educated,  had  evidently  been 
handsome,  her  memory  was  well  stored 
with  anecdotes  of  the  Court  of  George  III., 


which  she  was  fond  of  detailing,  and  sh( 
had  the  appearance  of  having  moved  ir 
very  good  society.  An  English  barristei 
who  had  resided  some  years  at  Cava  became 
acquainted  with  her,  and  told  me  it  was 
surmised  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  th< 
celebrated  Mrs.  Clarke.  It  was  in  1809  that 
in  consequence  of  the  Clarke  revelations,  th< 
Duke  was  obliged  to  resign  his  post.  The 
anecdote  is  copied  from  a  MS.  in  my  posses 
sion  written  at  the  time,  in  the  year  1809  : — 

"  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York.  Or 
Sunday,  April  30,  as  the  late  Commander  in  Chie: 
was  passing  by  the  temporary  entrance  to  Sainl 
James'  palace  (in  Consequence  of  the  destructior 
of  the  old  one  by  Fire),  he  pulled  his  hat  off  his 
head  and  held  it  in  his  hand  till  he  had  passed  the 
first  Centinel— he  then  put  it  on  his  head  and  die 
the  same  to  the  Second  Centinel,  who  was  about 
5  yards  distance,  both  of  whom  were  of  course  pre- 
senting arms.  He  was  not  five  yards  distance  from 
them  when  one  of  them  in  the  most  Contemptable 
mariner  possible  turned  to  his  Companion,  and  ir 
the  presence  of  about  8  people  (of  whom  Mr. 
Christopher  Spurrier,  L.  G.,  and  myself  were  three' 
showed  his  utter  Disrespect  to  the  'Duke  by  a  laugh 
which  was  so  loud  that  I  much  doubt  whether  i( 
escaped  the  ears  of  the  Duke  himself."— 78, 79. 

D.  J. 

CHRISTMAS  DAY  ON  SUNDAY.— The  follow- 
ing is  an  extract  from  the  Grantham  Journal 
for  31  December,  1898  :— 

"Few  people  are  aware  that  Christmas  Day  falls 
oftener  on  Sunday  than  on  some  other  days.  It 
falls  on  Sunday,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday  fifty-eight 
times,  and  on  Friday  and  Saturday  fifty-seven  times 
each,  for  every  fifty-six  times  it  falls  on  a  Monday 
or  a  Wednesday.  This,  according  to  the  Vicar  of 
All  Saints',  Margaret  Street,  London,  who  is  an 
expert  in  these  calculations,  will  continue  to  be  the 
same  until  the  present  error  of  22i  seconds  in  the 
length  of  the  year  is  compensated  for  by  substituting 
a  common  year  for  a  leap  year  once  in  fo 
years." 


four  thousand 


CELER  ET  AUDAX. 

THE  JOHNSONIANS,  A  LIVERPOOL  SECT.— The 
well-known  '  History  of  Religious  Rites,'  by 
the  Rev.  William  Hurd,  D.D.,  was  reprinted, 
with  some  local  additions,  by  Mr.  Gleave  at 
Manchester  in  1811.  One  of  these  additions 
refers  to  a  Liverpool  sect,  of  which  it  is  said  : 

"  Johnsonians,  so  called  from  the  late  Mr.  John- 
son, a  respectable  Dissenting  minister  of  Liverpool : 
they  do  not  apply  this  name  to  themselves,  but  it 
is  given  to  them  by  Christians  of  other  denomina- 
tions. They  must  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  de- 
nomination, as  they  will  haveno  religious  fellowship 
with  those  who  dissent  from  their  views  of  the 
Gospel,  which  are  sufficiently  discriminating,  and 
have  sometimes  applied  to  themselves  the  words  of 
Balaam,  respecting  the  children  of  Israel,  'The 
people  shall  dwell  alone,  and  shall  not  be  reckoned 
among  the  nations.'  They  deny  the  pre-existence  of 
Christ  and  at  the  same  time  believe  that  he  is  properly 
God ;  because  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwells 
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n  him ;  consequently  may  be  said  to  maintain  the 
ndwelline  scheme.    They  assert  that  God  cannot 
>e  divided  into  distinct  persons :  so  far  they  agree 
,vith  the  Unitarians.    They  deny  the  doctrine  of 
)riginal  sin;  yet  assert  that  no  man  will  savingly 
>eheve  the  Gospel,  unless  brought  by  the  special 
nfluence  of  the  Spirit  to  receive  it.    They  deny  the 
latural  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  contend  that 
he  whole  of  man  is  at  present  mortal ;  yet  main- 
ain  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul  between 
•  leath  and  the  resurrection.    They  believe  that  God 
olected  Christ,  and  his  people  in  him,  from  ever- 
lasting; that  for  Christ  and  his  church  all  things 
^vere  created;  that  Christ  would  have  been  mani- 
Jested,  his  people  born  again  and  exalted  to  glory, 
though  sin  had  never  existed  ;  that  in  that  case  the 
rest  of  mankind  would  all  have  been  happy  in  an 
inferior  capacity,  as  the  servants  of  Christ,  and  his 
bride  the  church.    Against  the  decree  of  sin  and 
reprobation  they  are  zealous.     Faith  they  suppose 
to  be  a  divine  communication,  the  life  of  God  in  the 
soul.    They  contend  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  real 
Christian  to  have  any  doubts  or  fears  respecting 
his  interest  in  Christ,  or  acceptance  with   God. 
Respecting  the  atonement  and  perseverance  of  the 
saints  they  agree  with  the  Calvinists,   and  with 
other  Baptists  as  to  the  mode  and  subject  of  bap- 
tism.   Those  passages  of  Scripture  which  relate  to 
the  future  restoration  of  the  Jews  they  suppose  to 
have  a  spiritual  meaning,  and  they  deny  that  pro- 
phecy authorizes  our  expectation  of   their  being 
restored  to  their  own  land.      Those  who  die   in 
infancy  they  say  will  be  raised  in  a  pure  state,  not 
to  inherit  the  heavenly  kingdom,  but  to  inhabit 
the   new  earth  which  will   be  formed    after  the 
conflagration,  on  which,  say  they,  Christ  and  his 
church  will  reign  a  thousand  years,  and  then  be 
removed  to  some  more  glorious  region.     They  con- 
tend for  the  restitution  of  all  animal  creation ;  but 
believe  that  the  wicked  will  be  endlessly  miserable. 
Positive  punishment,  as  inflicted  by  God,  they  deny, 
and  hold  the  language  of  Scripture  respecting  the 
future  punishment  of  the  wicked  to  be  figurative, 
and  that  their  torment  will  naturally  arise  from 
their  state,  and  exist  in  their  minds." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  this  sect  if  it  is  still  in 
existence.  WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 

Moss  Side,  Manchester. 

PORTRAIT  OF  TOM  PAINE.  —  The  Carlton 
House^  Magazine  of  August,  1792  (facing  p.  376), 
contains  an  interesting  full-length  portrait  of 
Tom  Paine,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  book 
'nscribed  '  Rights  of  Man.'  It  is  apparently 
i  steel  or  copper  engraving,  without  name 
of  either  artist  or  engraver.  The  portrait  is 
fanciful  rather  than  authentic,  I  imagine;  but 
as  it  is  not  referred  to  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen 
n  the  'D.N.B.,'  I  think  its  existence  may 
je  noted  in  'N.  &  Q.'  There  is  a  copy  of 
he  Carlton  House  Magazine  in  the  British 
(Museum.  W.  ROBERTS. 

j   Carlton  Villa,  Klea  Avenue,  Clapham. 

"HiLL  ME  UP  !"— One  of  the  pleasantest 
things  in  the  daily  life  of  a  Derbyshire  child 
lalf  a  century  ago  was  the  bedtime  "Hill 


me  up  ! "  Every  child  that  I  knew  was  each 
night  "  hilled  up  "  after  getting  into  bed,  and 
every  child  looked  forward  to  the  process 
which  went  by  the  term  "  Hill  me  up  !  "  This 
was  always  done  by  mothers  or  elder  sisters. 
I  remember  an  amusing  incident  in  connexion 
with  "  Hill  me  up  ! "  which  will  serve  as  an 
illustration.  A  noted  toper  was  found  one 
night  asleep  in  a  snowdrift,  and  when  roused 
he  called  out,  thinking  that  his  wife  was  near, 
"  Hill  me  up,  Meary  !  hill  me  up,  good  lass  ! 
As  "Hill  me  up,  Mary,"  he  was  known  for 
the  rest  of  his  days.  "  To  hill,"  in  the  sense 
of  raising  a  mound  or  ridge,  is,  or  was,  common 
in  Derbyshire.  Hence  "hill"  potatoes,  "hill" 
celery,  "  hill  the  earth  on  a  grave." 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

POLITICAL  GOUT. — Anthony  Wood  notices 
an  instance  of  this  : — 

"It  is  said  that  one  Mrs.  Catherine  Johnson,  a 
pretender  to  prophecy,  did  some  time  before  tell 
W.  Lenthall  that  the  oath  of  abjuration  against  the 
royal  family  should  be  endeavoured  to  pass  in 
Parliament,  which,  if  he  would  deny,  he  should 
afterwards  be  forgiven  for  what  he  had  done  against 
the  King.  So  that  upon  her  warning  he  (upon 
the  proposal  of  that  oath)  absented  himself  from  the 
House  for  about  ten  days,  under  pretence  of  the 
gout.  See  more  in  a  book  entit.  '  The  Mystery  and 
Method  of  his  Majesty's  Happy  Restauration,'  &c., 
by  J.  Price,  Lond.,  1680,  p.  40."— '  Athense  Oxon.,' 
1692,  vol.  ii.  col.  206,  note. 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

PATRICK  COPLAND  (D.  1651 1). — No  notice  of 
this  somewhat  remarkable  man  is  given  in 
the  *  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.,'  nor  does  it  appear 
from  the  list  published  in  the  Athenceum  last 
year  that  the  editor  intends  to  supply  this 
omission  in  the  supplementary  volumes.  Yet 
surely  this  Patrick  Copland  deserves  a  notice 
as  much  as  his  modern  namesake  who 
is  favoured  with  a  half  column  in  the 
'Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.'  An  American  writer, 
Mr.  Edward  D.  Neill,  in  1871  published  in 
New  York  a  'Memoir  of  Patrick  Copland, 
Rector  elect  of  the  first  projected  College  in 
the  United  States  :  a  Chapter  of  the  English 
Colonization  of  America,' which  con  tains  many 
interesting  facts  regarding  Copland,  gleaned 
from  the  latter's  sermon  'Virginia's  God  be 
thanked'  (London,  1622);  Noel  Sainsbury's 
'  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Colonial  Series, 
East  Indies,  1513-1616 ';  the  Court  Book  of  the 
E.I.C.  ;  and  the  manuscript  Transactions  of 
the  Virginia  Company.  Further  information, 
however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  '  Calendar  of 
State  Papers,  East  Indies,'  1617-1621  and  1622- 
1624.  I  may  also  point  out  that  in  torn.  iii. 
of  the  '  Documentos  remettidos  da  India,' 
which  the  Lisbon  Academy  of  Sciences  is 
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printing,  are  to  be  found  Spanish  transla- 
tions of  a  number  of  letters  written  from 
Surat  in  January-February,  1613,  by  mem- 
bers of  the  E.I.C.'s  Tenth  Voyage,  among 
them  being  one  from  Patrick  Copland  to 
John  Randall,  minister  of  St.  Andrew  Hub- 
bard,  Little  Eastcheap,  London,  giving  a 
short  account  of  the  famous  fight  of  the 
Dragon  and  Hosiander  with  the  Portuguese 
fleet  in  Swally  roads.  These  letters  were 
sent  to  England  by  land  ;  but  the  bearer 
died  near  Bagdad,  a  Portuguese  emissary 
stole  them,  and  they  reached  King  Philip's 
hands.  What  became  of  the  originals  I  do 
not  know.  In  Purchas  (part  i.  p.  466)  will 
be  found  an  abbreviated  account  of  the 
voyage  above  referred  to. 

DONALD  FERGUSON. 
5,  Bedford  Place,  Croydon. 

ANCIENT  BEE  -  LORE.— -The  following  is  a 
cutting  from  the  British  Bee  Journal  for 
16  March,  p.  110  :— 

"A  Bee  Journal  reader  kindly  sends  us  the  fol- 
lowing translation  from  an  ancient  Saxon  MS.  in 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  It  is  headed 
'  Saxon  Leechdoms,'  vi.  p.  385,  and  reads  thus  :— 

'FOR  CATCHING  A  SWARM   OF  BEES. 

'  Take  some  earth,  throw  it  with  thy  right  hand 
under  thy  right  foot,  and  say,  "  I  take  under  foot ; 
I  am  trying  what  earth  avails  for  everything  in  the 
world,  and  against  spite  and  against  malice,  and 
against  the  mickle  tongue  of  man  and  against 
pleasure." 

'  Throw  over  them  some  gravel  where  they  swarm, 
and  say, — 

"  Set  ye  my  ladies,  sink, 

Sink  ye  to  earth  down, 

Never  be  so  wild 

As  to  the  wood  to  fly. 

Be  ye  as  mindful  of  my  good  as  every  man  is  of 
rural  and  estate." J: 

CELER  ET  AUDAX. 

'DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY': 
GENERAL  MURRAY. — A  few  days  ago  I  had 
occasion  to  consult  the  thirty-ninth  volume 
of  '  D.N.B.,'  when  I  observed  two  small  errors 
in  the  notice  of  General  the  Hon.  James 
Murray,  and  as  they  have  not  yet  been 
pointed  out  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  it  may  be  well  to 
mention  them.  The  portrait  alluded  to  in 
the  notice  is  not  "by  J.  S.  Weele,"  but  by 
S.  J.  Neele.  I  have  a  copy  of  it  (small  oval, 
profile)  which  I  bought  about  fifteen  years 
ago  from  the  late  Mr.  Graves,  Pall  Mall,  who 
told  me  that  it  came  from  the  Blenheim  Col- 
lection. It  had  previously  belonged  to  Horace 
Walpole.  Printed  underneath  the  portrait 
are  the  words,  "  London,  Pubd  Novr  15th  1782, 
by  S.  J.  Neele,  No.  352,  near  Exeter  'change, 
Strand."  November,  1782,  was  the  first  month 
of  Murray's  trial  by  court-martial.  Above  the 


publisher's  name  and  address  are  the  follow- 
ing words,  in  Horace  Walpole's  handwriting, 
"  Defeated  in  America  in  the  reign  of  Geo.  2d, 
Governor  of  Minorca  when  taken  in  1782, 
but  in  general  honorably  acquitted."  The 
defeat  alluded  to  is  the  engagement  at 
Sillery,  when  Murray  took  out  the  garrison 
of  Quebec  to  attack  the  French,  who  were  in 
greatly  superior  numbers ;  and  the  remark 
corresponds  with  the  passage  in  Walpole's 
'  Letters,'  "  got  into  a  mistake  and  a  morass, 
and  was  enclosed,  embogged,  and  defeated." 
A  harsh  judgment ! 

The  other  error  in  the  notice  is  a  reference 
to  the  records  of  the  "  15th  Cambridgeshire 
Regiment,"  which  should  be  the  15th  York- 
shire East  Riding  Regiment.  Murray  was  a 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  15th  Foot  when  he 
commanded  a  brigade  at  the  battle  of  Quebec, 
and  although  he  was  not  near  Wolfe  when 
that  general  died,  West  pressed  him  for  per- 
mission to  depict  him  in  his  picture  of  the 
death  of  Wolfe.  Murray  refused.  "No,  no," 
he  said :  "  I  was  not  by :  I  was  leading  the 
left." 

Carlyle  of  Inveresk  met  Murray  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  and  describes  him  as  "  a 
very  acute  and  sensible  man  ";  but  the  '  Auto- 
biography' (p.  423)  is  not  among  the  refer- 
ences in  the  notice  in  the  'D.N.B.'  Nor  is 
mention  made  of  a  shield  taken  by  Murray 
as  a  trophy  from  one  of  the  gates  of  Quebec, 
which  is  displayed  in  the  town  hall  of 
Hastings.  W.  S. 

"COTERMINOUS." —Meeting  in  Mr.  Wake- 
man's  'Introduction  to  the  History  of  the 
Church  of  England '  (fifth  ed.,  published  last 
year,  p.  463)  with  this  word,  which  should 
evidently  be  conterminous,  I  turned  to  the 
'  H.E.D.'  to  see  whether  any  other  cases  of 
that  form  were  given.  With  the  remark  that 
it  is  "improperly  formed,"  it  quotes  two,  one 
of  which  happens  to  be  from  the  first  edition 
of  Sir  John  Herschel's  'Astronomy'  (1833), 
forming  one  of  Lardner's  "  Cabinet  Cyclo- 
paedia," and  afterwards  enlarged  into  the 
'  Outlines  of  Astronomy.'  At  p.  205  of  that 
edition  we  read,  "Owing  to  the  different  dis- 
tribution of  land  and  sea  in  the  two  hemi- 
spheres, zones  of  climate  are  not  co-terminal 
with  zones  of  latitude"  When  co-  or  con-  is 
used  for  cum-  as  a  prefix,  it  should  take  the 
former  form  before  a  vowel,  and  the  latter  or 
some  other  form  before  a  consonant.  Thus, 
as  instances  of  the  former,  coadjutor,  coagu- 
late, coeval,  coequal;  of  the  latter,  concoct, 
concord,  concrete,  confound,  congregate,  connote, 
consonant,  contemporary,  conterminous,  con- 
tribute. Other  forms  appear  in  colloquy, 
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(  mimensurate,  commerce,  commit,  companion, 
(  irrupt,  &c.,  whilst  before  the  aspirate  h,  in 
i  there,  the  prefix  stands  co-,  as  before  a  vowel. 
r\  he  abbreviation  co.,  for  company  in  a  com- 
u  tercial  sense,  is  peculiar.  W.  T.  LYNN. 
Blackheath. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  infor- 
n  ation  on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  naines  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
ir  order  that  the  answers  may  be  addressed  to 
them  direct. 

"PEACE,  RETRENCHMENT,  AND  REFORM."— 
As  it  is  evident  that  the  Whigs  are  going  to 
fight  the  next  election  with  this  old  watch- 
word, may  we  ask,  Who  made  it  up  ?  When  ? 

D. 

ELIZABETH  CHRISTINE  ALEXANDER.— Je  de- 
sire, dans  un  but  historique,  savoir  ce  qu'est 
devenue,  ayec  qui  remariee  et  ou  est  dece'dee 
et  quand,  a  quelle  date,  Elizabeth  Christine 
Alexander,  d'une  branche  collaterale  eteinte 
avec  elle  de  la  famille  de  Lord  Caledon.  Elje 
etait  nee  a  Londres  le  31  juillet,  1768,  avait 
epouse,  a  Londres,  juillet,  1790,  le  general 
Henri  Jacques  Guillaume  Clarke,  depuis  due 
de  Felt/re  et  marechal  de  France,  et  en  etait 
divorcee  le  18  juillet,  1795,  apres  avoir  eu  une 
fille  Henriette  Clarke,  baptise'e  le  13  fevrier, 
1791  (St.  Paul  de  Covent  Garden). 

LEONCE  DE  BROTONNE. 

70,  Boulevard  de  Courcelles,  Paris. 

"GEARY."— 

A  hairy  man 's  a  geary  man, 
But  a  hairy  wife 's  a  witch. 

This  is  quoted  as  a  North-Country  rhyme  in 
,he  '  Denham  Tracts,'  ed.  Folk  -  lore  Society, 
L895.  What  is  the  precise  meaning  of 
'geary"?  A.  L.  MAYHEW. 

Oxford. 

LINES  BY  DICKENS.  —  Can  any  of  your 
•eaders  tell  me  where  the  following  lines, 
vritten  by  Charles  Dickens,  can  be  seen  ? — 

Oh  God,  who  by  the  prophet's  hand 

Didst  smite  the  rocky  brake, 
Whence  water  came  at  Thy  command 

Thy  people's  thirst  to  slake, 
Strike  now  upon  this  granite  wall, 

Stern,  obdurate,  and  high, 
And  let  some  drops  of  pity  fall 

On  those  who  starve  and  die. 

K. 

I  BOOK-PLATE.— For  many  years  I  have  had 
i  my  possession  a  handsome  folio  entitled 
liny's  'Naturall  Historie,'  1601,  translated 
N  Philemon  Holland.  The  binding  being  in 
I  shaky  condition,  and  likely  in  handling  to 


do  injury  to  the  preliminary  leaves,  my  in- 
tention is  to  have  it  rebound.  In  the  process 
of.  stripping  it  for  this  purpose,  I  fancied  I 
could  detect  inside  the  fore-cover  something 
in  the  way  of  a  book-plate.  By  damping  the 
bookbinder's  lining  I  found  a  coat  of  arms 
with  the  initials  B.  R.  immediately  under- 
neath. The  arms  appear  to  be— my  know- 
ledge of  heraldry  being  very  limited — Argent, 
a  chevron  between  three  ravens  sable,  and  for 
the  crest,  as  near  as  I  can  make  out,  an  arm 
in  armour  pointing  a  pistol.  From  what  I 
have  just  stated  I  infer  that  the  surname 
of  B.  R.  \vas  Rice.  I  should  be  extremely 
obliged  if  some  reader  of  'N.  &  Q.'  would 
do  me  the  kindness  of  enlightening  me  in  the 
matter,  both  as  to  the  owner  of  the  initials 
and  the  period  in  which  he  flourished.  I 
should  state  that  the  arms  and  the  initials 
look  as  if  they  were  stencilled  on  to  the 
paper.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  it  appears  to 
be  of  French  manufacture.  The  water-mark 
looks,  in  its  outer  border,  like  an  Elizabethan 
ruff,  with  an  arrangement  of  fleurs-de-lis  in 
the  centre  and  a  star  pendent.  Underneath 
this  device  there  is  the  maker's  name  thus, 
MVAVLEGARD.  Any  information  regarding  the 
latter  and  the  period  in  which  he  flourished 
will  also  be  welcome.  S. 

"THE  OLD  FRENCHMAN."— I  desire  to  ob- 
tain some  extended  information  regarding  an 
old  and  notorious  newsvendor  of  the  Strand 
— known  as  "the  Old  Frenchman" — who 
sold  Echoes  during  the  early  eighties.  This 
character,  of  noble  mien  and  prepossessing 

Eresence,  excited  attention,  both  because  of 
is  appearance  and  eccentricity,  exemplified 
by  going  bareheaded  in  the  coldest  of  weather. 
I  wish  to  learn  his  rightful  name  and  former 
circumstances.  J.  J.  W. 

48,  Torrington  Square,  W.C. 

HEBREWS  ix.  27.— In  the  first  Prayer  Book 
of  Edward  VI.  this  passage  reads  "  al  men  " 
(Epistle  for  Wednesday  before  Easter).  When 
did  the  intrusive  "  all "  first  appear  in  an 
English  version  of  the  New  Testament ;  and 
when  did  it  disappear  from  the  Prayer 
Book  ?  LITURGY. 

ENGLISH  RIMES  TO  FOREIGN  WORDS.  —  Is 
there  any  rule  against  pronouncing  foreign 
words  in  English  verse  in  their  proper 
manner?  For  example,  Why  should  we  not 
rhyme  pater  with  hatter,  and  beaux  with  foe  ? 
ARTHUR  MAYALL. 

COLOUR  OF  BULLS  IN  COATS  OF  ARMS.— -I 
believe  that  in  many  coats  of  arms  bulls 
appear  en  part  or  entire.  Some  of  these  are 
coloured  black,  others  red  or  dun,  and  others 
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white  with  black  points.  It  is  also  stated 
that  those  who  originally  bore  white  bulls 
with  black  points  on  their  arras  traditionally 
won  the  right  to  bear  them  on  account  of 
some  doughty  deed  in  the  hunting-field  when 
hunting  the  Bos  sylvestris,  or  wild  forest  bulls. 
How,  then,  come  'the  black,  red,  and  dun  bull 
also  on  many  crests?  Were  they  also  wild 
forest  bulls  ?  K.  HEDGER  WALLACE. 

WILSON  AYLSBURY  EGBERTS,  1781. — He  was 
nephew  of  Wilson  Aylsbury,  who  died  1752, 
at  Pack  wood,  Warwick.  Did  he  leave  de- 
scendants at  Nantwich  or  Packwood  ?  If  so, 
do  they  represent  De  Aylsburys  of  Warwick 
and  Bucks  ?  A.  C.  H. 

ARCHERY  BUTTS. — I  desire  to  know  the 
usual  distance  between  archery  butts  in  the 
times  when  the  use  of  the  bow  was  practised 
on  village  greens. 

In  our  parish,  where  our  large  common 
tapers  into  the  village  street,  is  one  well- 
marked  and  another  less  clearly  marked 
mound.  Between  them  now  runs  diagonally 
the  main  road.  This  road  was,  till  railways, 
the  coach  road  from  London  through  St. 
Albans  to  Luton  and  Bedford  ;  but  I  think 
it  is  not  very  old.  There  are  indications  that 
an  older  road  or  track  followed  the  line  of 
houses  a  little  further  west  to  the  parish 
church.  I  always  think  of  Bunyan  on  his 
journeys  between  Bedford  and  London  pass- 
ing through  Whethamsted,  our  mother  parish, 
two  or  three  miles  further  east.  Nix. 

AUTHOR  OF  VERSES. — Can  you  inform  me 
where  I  can  find  a  poem  beginning  as 
follows  1— 

'Tis  fate  that  flings  the  dice, 

And  makes  kings  peasants, 
And  peasants  kings. 

I  have  searched  in  vain  in  this  country  for 
the  name  of  the  author. 

CLIFTON  H.  SMITH. 
New  York. 

BONIFACE  THE  BAVARIAN. — Who  was  Boni- 
face the  Bavarian,  Count  of  Lucca,  who  died 
in  823  ?  His  son  Boniface  II.  is  styled  Count 
and  Duke  of  Tuscany.  These  persons  are 
mentioned  by  Muratori,  Leibniz,  and  Gibbon, 
and  are  said  by  them  to  be  the  source  of  the 
family  of  Este.  These  writers  do  not  give 
the  parentage  of  the  elder  Boniface,  who  I 
suppose  from  the  date  must  have  been  ap- 
pointed Count  of  Lucca  by  Charlemagne. 
Two  hundred  years  earlier,  or  about  the  year 
600,  I  find  another  Bavarian,  Gontoald, 
brother  of  the  famous  Theodolinde,  Lombard 
queen,  who  was  created  Duke  of  Asti  by 


Autharis,  the  husband  of  Theodolinde,  and 
after  that  time  three  generations  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Gontoald  occupied  the  throne 
of  Lombardy ;  but  now  I  am  assured  that 
Asti  and  Este  are  quite  different  places  as 
well  as  titles.  DOMINICK  BROWNE. 

Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

SIR  JOSCELINE  BLOUNT.— Who  was  this 
knight,  who  sat  for  Beeralston  in  1597-981 
I  have  failed  to  connect  him  with  any  one  of 
the  numerous  Blount  families,  nor  can  I 
trace  any  record  of  his  knighthood. 

W.  D.  PINK. 

DRAMATIC  DIRECTORY. — I  frequently  desire 
to  date  playbills  or  to  obtain  information 
regarding  the  plays  and  players  of  the  last 
half  of  the  present  century.  I  have  been 
obliged  to  hunt  up  my  facts  in  files  of  the 
Illustrated  London  News,  Athenaeum,  &c.  Is 
there,  may  I  ask,  no  work  in  which  such  in- 
formation is  codified  ?  If  such  a  work  is  in 
existence,  what  is  its  title  1  Failing  it,  what 
easily  accessible  volumes  offer  the  readiest 
means  of  reference  ?  FRANK  REDE  FOWKE. 

24,  Victoria  Grove,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

[The  '  Era  Almanack  '  is  serviceable.  The  Theatre, 
which  was  also  useful,  has  ceased  to  exist.] 

PRINTING  IN  IRELAND. — What  is  the  date, 
title,  and  place  of  the  first  book  or  pamphlet 
printed  in  Ireland  1  W.  L.  WEBB. 

[A  Prayer  Book  seems  to  have  been  issued  in 
Dublin  in  1551.  Many  books  were  published  there 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  See,  under  '  Ireland,' 
'  Catalogue  of  Books  in  the  Library  of  the  British 
Museum,'  printed  by  order  of  the  Trustees.  Look 
also  under  '  Belfast/  '  Drogheda,'  '  Waterford,'  &c., 
in  Cotton's  '  Typographical  Gazetteer,'  vol.  ii.,  1866.] 

DOMENICO  THEOTOCOPULI. —  Can  any  one 
give  information  as  to  a  portrait  by  this 
artist  (called  also  "El  Greco"  and  "II 
Griego")  of  the  Comendador  Vicente  Anas- 
tagi1?  It  was  in  the  collection  of  William 
Coningham,  Esq.,  and  was  sold  at  Christie's 
on  9  June,  1849,  to — I  am  kindly  informed  by 
them  —  a  Mr.  Farrer,  fine -art  dealer,  106, 
Old  Bond  Street,  London.  I  wish  to  dis- 
cover its  present  location.  ROBT.  GUY. 
The  Wern,  Pollokshaws,  N.B. 

THE  CHESAPEAKE.— Mr.  Fitchett,  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  Shannon-Chesapeake  fight  in  his 
splendid  book  *  Deeds  that  Won  the  Empire,' 
remarks  that  the  remains  of  the  latter  vessel 
are  now  utilized  in  the  peaceful  occupation 
of  flour  production,  that  they  form  part  of 
the  structure  of  a  flour  mill  in  Hampshire, 
and  that  the  shot-marks  may  still  be  seen. 
As  this  is  a  fact  which  I  do  not  think  is  very 
generally  known,  it  would  be  of  great  interest 
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t  >  me,  and  doubtless  to  many  other  of  your 
i  )aders,  if  you  would  kindly  indicate  the 
e  <act  locality  of  this  mill.  A  visit  to  the  spot 
i.i  these  days  of  the  unfurling  of  the  flag 
i  much  to  be  desired.  A.  D.  H. 

'  DIRECTIONS  FOR  HEALTH.'  —  Will  you 
k'ndly  inform  me  of  the  value  of  a  work 
vhich  I  possess?  It  is  in  an  excellent  state 
oc  preservation,  and  is  entitled  :— 

"  Directions  for  Health,  Natural  and  Artificiall : 
Eerived  from  the  best  Physicians,  as  well  Moderne 
as  Antient.  Divided  into  six  sections.  Whereunto 
is  annexed  Two  Treatises  of  approved  Medicines 
for  all  Diseases  of  the  Eyes,  and  preservation  of  the 
Eye  Sight.  The  1st  written  by  Doctor  Bailey,  and 
the  other  collected  out  of  those  two  famous 
Physicians,  Fernelius  and  Riolanus." 

It  is  printed  by  Thomas  Harper,  London,  for 
John  Harrison,  and  sold  at  his  shop  in  Pater- 
noster How,  at  the  "  signe  of  the  Vnicorne," 
1633.  The  preface  is  dedicated  to  "Earle 
Pembroke,"  and  signed  "  William  Vavghan." 
My  copy  is  the  seventh  edition. 

J.  CARLILL  SAVILL. 

[Supposing  the  work  to  be,  as  seems  probable,  by 
Walter  Bailey,  M.D.,  Physician  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
it  is  uncommon ;  all  Bailey's  works  are.  There  is 
no  probability  that  it  has  great  mercantile  value. 
Many  of  Bailey's  works  are  in  the  Brit.  Mus.j 

FIRMAN  OR  FIRMIN  FAMILY,  SUFFOLK.— I 
seek  genealogical  information  about  the 
!  family  of  Firman  or  Firmin,  of  Suffolk.  I 
|  have  in  my  possession  a  representation  of  a 
(coat  of  arms,  which  has  descended  to  me 
from,  I  presume,  my  ancestor  (in  a  female 
iline)  William  Firman,  of  Wiston,  Suffolk, 
yeoman,  whose  will  was  proved  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds  10  December,  1746.  The  coat  is 
tricked  in  colour,  and  is,  I  am  told,  seven- 
teenth -  century  work  or  probably  so,  and 
'below  it  is  written :  "  These  Armes  doe  ap- 
pertaine  to  the  Antient  family  of  Firmin  of 
jSuffolk  &  is  thus  Blazon'd.  The  feild  is 
Argent,  a  Salter  engrail'd  Gules,  on  a  cheife 
the  second  a  Lyon  passant  guardant  Or." 
The  shield  is  surmounted  by  a  plain  steel 
lelmet  without  crest  or  motto. 

Hcannah,  a  daughter  of  the  above-mentioned 
vVilliarn  Firman,  was  my  great-great-grand- 
mother  by  her  marriage  at  Wiston,  20  Decem- 
ber, 1733,  with  my  great-great-grandfather 
fohn  Josselyn,  of  Horkesley,  Essex. 

1  am  desirous  of  tracing  the  member  of 

the  Antient  family  of  Firmin  of  Suffolk"  to 
v'hom  the  above-mentioned  coat  of  arms  was 
riginally  granted.  I  find  no  pedigree  of  the 
arnily  in  Harl.  '  Vis.  Suffolk,'  nor  any  men- 
ton  of  it  in  Burke's  '  General  Armory.' 

JOHN  H.  JOSSELYN. 
I   Ipswich. 


"BEEN     TO." 
(9th  S.  iii.  227.) 

IN  the  issue  of  the  New  York  Nation  for 
17  April,  1890,  I  devoted  upwards  of  three 
columns  to  the  consideration  of  this  ex- 
pression when  followed  by  a  verb  or  by 
a  substantive,  showing  that^  followed  by  the 
latter,  it  has  been  in  print  since  1776,  as 
witness  quotations  given  from  S.  J.  Pratt, 
Jeremy  Bentham,  Lord  Broughton,  Southey, 
Dr.  Whewell,  Lord  Macaulay,  A.  J.  Clough, 
the  Rev.  F.  E.  Paget,  Sir  G.  W.  Dasent,  the 
Rev.  James  Pycroft,  Lady  Duff  Gordon,  the 
Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  and  others. 

The  quotations  for  it  which  I  have  since 
collected — being  two  hundred  and  more,  all 
of  them  from  writers  at  least  of  education, 
where  not  approved  stylists — include  forty  or 
fifty  belonging  to  the  last  century,  from  the 
pens  of  Mrs.  James  Harris,  Thomas  Hull, 
James  Harris,  jun.,  Thomas  Hutchinson,  jun., 
Frances  Burney,  Mrs.  Maria  Rishton,  Char- 
lotte Ann  Burney,  Ann  Hilditch,  William 
Combe,  Mrs.  Ann  Radcliffe,  James  Lacking- 
ton,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith,  Mrs.  Eliza  Parsons, 
Mrs.  Burton,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Bennett,  Jane 
Austen,  Edward  Du  Bois,  Thomas  Moore, 
and  a  large  number  of  anonyms. 

Earlier,  however,  by  twelve  years,  than  the 
earliest  of  the  uses  just  referred  to,  is  that 
seen  below : — 

"I  have  been  to  the  other  End  of  the  Town,  to 
provide  Masons  and  Joiners."—'  Beau-Philosopher ' 
(1751),  p.  146. 

Coming  to  the  present  century,  in  addition 
to  what  is  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this 
note,  I  find  the  phrase  in  question  employed 
by  Thomas  Bellamy,  Elizabeth  Helme,  Emily 
Clark,  Richard  Cumberland,  Shelley,  Joseph 
Jekyll,  Mrs.  Eliza  Nathan,  the  Rev.  R.  H. 
Froude,  the  Rev.  John  Keble,  Bishop  Heber, 
Cardinal  Newman,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith, 
Henry  Angelo,  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  J.  R.  Hope- 
Scott,  C.  Whitehead,  George  Eliot,  Long- 
fellow, Lord  Canning,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  the 
Rev.  John  Mitford,  Lord  Malmesbury,  T.  L. 
Peacock,  L.  Oliphant,  E.  A.  Freeman,  Mr. 
Ruskin,  and  a  host  of  authors  who  have  with- 
held their  names. 

Since,  just  as  is  the  case  with/etfcA,  been  to 
economically  implies  a  combination  of  two 
constantly  occurring  actions,  it  seems  singular 
that  its  evolution  was  so  long  delayed. 

According  to  the  last  edition  of  the  Dic- 
tionary of  the  French  Academy  : — 

"  Eire,  dans  les  temps  ou  ce  verbe  prend  1'auxi- 
liaire  Avoir,  se  dit  quelquefois  pour  Alter;  mais 
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avec  cette  difference  que,  dans  J'ai  ete  &  Rome,  par 
exemple,  J'ai  ete  fait  entendre  qu'on  y  est  alle  et 
qu'on  en  est  revenu  ;  et  que,  dans  II  est  alle  ci  Rome, 
le  verbe  11  est  alle  marque  simplement  le  voyage 
sans  indiquer  le  ret  our." 

But  our  substitution  of  be  for  go  has  been 
of  wider  scope  than  that  of  etre  for  aller,  and, 
in  some  locutions,  is  so  still. 

The  annexed  quotations  are  among  the 
latest  of  their  kind  that  I  have  observed  : — 

"  We  were,  a  week  ago,  to  visit  a  relation  of 
mine  whose  house  has  a  prospect  of  the  sea,  and, 
happening  to  look  out  of  one  of  the  windows,  while 
we  waited  for  my  cousin's  coming  down,  how  do 
you  think  he  diverted  me  ?  "—Mrs.  Eliza  Hey  wood 
(1744),  '  Female  Spectator '  (ed.  1748),  vol.  ii.  p.  86. 

"I  was,  Tuesday,  for  the  second  time,  to  see 
'Rule  a  Wife'  and  'The  Upholsterer.'"— Mrs. 
James  Harris  (1763),  in  'Letters  of  the  First  Earl 
of  Malrnesbury '  (1870),  vol.  i.  p.  98. 

"I  was,  Yesterday,  to  see  Lord  Botetourt's,  a 
rich  and  beautiful  Scene,  but  wants  Water  to  com- 
plete the  Landscape."  —  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Griffith, 
'Letters  between  Henry  and  Frances'  (1766),  vol.  iv. 
p.  188. 

Phrases  like  those  just  instanced,  and  "  I 
have  been  up  the  mountain,"  may  have  sug- 
gested the  type  of  "I  have  been  to  the  city"; 
but  yet  it  is  not  clear  that  the  introduction 
of  this  type  was  not  owing  to  foreign  influence. 
The  'Beau -Philosopher,'  cited  above,  is  a 
translation  from  the  French,  and  my  next 
oldest  quotation  for  been  to  occurs  in  a  letter 
by  the  wife  of  the  learned  author  of  'Hermes,' 
a  fashionable  lady  to  whom  French  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  familiar. 

Though  she  and  her  son  may  have  chosen 
to  Gallicize  their  phraseology,  it  was  other- 
wise with  her  husband : — 

"I  have  been  to  one  opera  and  to  very  few  plays." 
—Mrs.  Harris  (1763),  in  'Letters,'  &c.  (ut  ante), 
vol.  i.  p.  103. 

"  I  have  not  heard,  as  yet,  anything  worth  writing ; 
neither  can  I  properly  go  out  till  I  have  been  to 
Court."— James  Harris,  jun.  (1772),  ibid.,  vol.  i. 
p.  251. 

"I  have  been  at  the  Opera;  a  good  house."— 
James  Harris,  sen.  (1775),  ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  336. 

Of  had  been  instead  of  went,  not  instead  of 
had  gone,  I  can  adduce  only  two  instances, 
both  of  them  from  Irish  authors  : — 

"As  soon  as  Harry's  grief  for  his  late  Maria 
would  allow  him  to  associate,  he  had  been  to  seek 
his  old  friend  and  tutor,  Mr.  Clement ;  but  he 
found  only  a  single  domestic  at  home,  who  told  him 
that  the  old  gentleman  had  been  some  time  dead." 
—Henry  Brooke  (1760-72),  'Fool  of  Quality'  (ed. 
1809),  vol.  iv.  p.  135. 

"When  he  asked  about Molly  Price,  his  father 

informed  him  that  she  had  been  married  about  a 

twelvemonth  before and  had  behaved  herself 

well  and  decently  since  he  had  been  away."— 
Anon.,  '  History  of  Ned  Evans'  (1796),  vol.  ii.  p.  222. 

Farther,  some  past  tenses  of  be  were  once 
used,  in  literature,  for  those  of  come.  1  gave 


an  instance,  dated  1685,  when  formerly  dis- 
cussing been  to;  and  here  are  others,  consider- 
ably later  : — 

' '  Mr. was  to  pay  me  a  Visit,  this  Morning, 

and  we  had  a  good  Deal  of  Conversation  about  you." 
—Mrs.  Elizabeth  Griffith,  '  Letters,'  &c.  (ut  ante), 
vol.  iv.  p.  59. 

"  The  family  I  resided  in  had  a  great-grand-uncle, 
a  Capuchin,  at  Rome,  who,  every  three  years,  came 
on  foot  to  see  them ;  he  had  been,  the  summer 
before  my  arrival,  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight."— 
Anon.,  'Unfortunate  Sensibility'  (1784),  vol.  ii. 
p.  92. 

To  pass  to  the  dialects,  one  hears,  in  Suffolk- 
both  before  an  infinitive  of  purpose  and 
before  a  substantive  or  its  equivalent,  was  for 
went  and  came ;  thus  :  "I  was  to  see  him  this 
morning,  and  he  was  to  see  me  a  little  while 
ago  ";  "  I  was  lately  to  his  house  or  to  his,  and 
he  was  lately  to  my  house  or  to  mine  ";  "I  find 
that  the  tramp  was  from  Framlingham  to 
Saxmundharn  yesterday," — "yesterday  "  being 
stressed  on  its  final  syllable.  And  see  Dr. 
Joseph  Wright's  admirable  'English  Dialect 
Dictionary.' 

In  the  use  of  be  to  denote  motion,  found 
in  the  next  quotations,  we  meet  with  current 
idioms  anticipated  : — 

"I  cannot  be  back  againe  in  lesse  then  two 
moneths."  — William  Browne,  tr.  Gomberville's 
'  Polexander '  (1647),  vol.  i.  p.  191. 

"I  went  abundantly  farther  than  any  one  had 
before  been."— R.  Pal'tock  (1751),  'Peter  Wilkins' 
(ed.  1884),  vol.  ii.  p.  228. 

"I  and  my  father  and  Fanny  have  been  and  spent 
an  evening  with  them."— Charlotte  Ann  Burney 
(1782),  in  Frances  Burner's  'Early  Diary'  (1889), 
vol.  ii.  p.  297. 

"I  bore  her  in  my  arms  to  the  first  gate,  which 
my  attendants  broke  down  :  scarce  were  we  through 
it,  when  the  tower  fell  to  crackling  ruins." — Anon., 
'Cicely '(1795),  vol.  i.  p.  86. 

"  I  was  half  way  to  the  apartment  where  I  was 
going."— Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  223. 

F.  H. 

Marlesford. 

So  common  an  idiom  would  scarcely  seem 
to  need  authority.  Such  expressions  as  MR. 
BENHAM  quotes  are  certainly  not  local  now, 
though  there  are  localisms  in  which  to  is  used 
for  at.  In  New  England  to  hum  is  equivalent 
to  at  home;  and,  according  to  Halliwell,  the 
same  form  is  heard  in  Devonshire  :  "  When 
were  you  to  Plymouth  1 "  In  the  recently 
published  Browning  letters  I  met  yesterday 
with  the  sentence,  "I  have  been  to  the  Scotch 
Church  "  (E.  B.  B.,  vol.  ii.  p.  460).  Thackeray, 
in  his  '  Notes  of  a  Week's  Holiday  '  ('  Round- 
about Papers '),  asks,  "  Have  we  been  to  Hol- 
land ? "  In  '  Mansfield  Park  '  I  find  "  having 
been  to  Mansfield  Common  ";  in  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson's  'Memories  and  Portraits,' 
have  been  to  school  in  both  countries."  These 
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nstances  are  sufficient  to  show  that  this  con- 
truction  is  well  established  in  our  literature. 
'  Compare  Mickle's 

Yet  round  the  world  the  blade  has  been ; 
;  nd  Keats's 

Round  many  western  islands  have  I  been. 

KG.  C.  B. 
[Many  replies  are  acknowledged.] 
THE  '  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE.' 
(9th  8.  iii.  144,  230.) 
E  eighty-seventh  volume  of  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  completed  at  the  close  of 
1817,  the  same  year  that  Blacjcwood's  was 
in  its  first  volume,  deserves  notice,  as  show- 
ing the  enterprise  and  careful  attention  to 
detail  with  which  the  older  magazine  was 
being  conducted.  The  chief  events  of  that 
year,  which  had  been  so  full  of  anxiety  arid 
of  peril  to  the  nation,  are  fully  recorded. 
"  The  festal  blaze  of  war  had  ceased,  but  the 
sun  of  Peace  had  not  attained  its  meridian."* 
The  'Miscellaneous  Correspondence'  and 
'  Reviews  of  New  Publications '  contain  stores 
of  information  useful  to  the  architect  and 
the  antiquary,  while  valuable  contributions 
towards  county  histories — the  biography  in 
these  being  especially  interesting— are  given. 
The  contents  of  '  The  Historical  Record ' 
include  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Secrecy  presented  on  the  19th  of  February, 
in  which  details  are  given  of  the  operations 
of  the  Spencean  (or  Spencean  Philanthro- 
pists) and  Hampden  Societies.  The  evidence 
disclosed  that  there  was  to  be  a  sudden  rising 
in  the  dead  of  night ;  the  soldiers  were  to  be 
surprised  ;  the  barracks,  the  Tower,  and  the 
Bank  to  be  seized,  and  London  to  be  fired. 
The  cry  was,  "  No  Regent,  no  Castlereagh  ! 
Off  with  their  heads  !  No  taxes  !  No  bishops  : 
they  are  only  useless  lumber  !"  On  the  same 
date  we  have  Mr.  Grenfell  calling  attention 
to  the  enormous  profits  made  by  the  Bank 
of  England  •  in  twenty  years  (since  1797)  the 
profits  had  been  not  less  than  twenty-seven 
millions. 

On  the  4th  of  March  the  royal  assent  to 
(the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  is 
inoted.  On  the  20th  of  March  we  have  the 
Committee  of  Finance  recommending  that, 
after  the  death  of  the  present  possessors,  the 
governorship  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the 
office  of  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
should  be  abolished  ;  and  those  interested  in 
theatrical  matters  will  find  in  the  same 


*  Speech  of  Mr.  Canning  on  the  reassembling  of 
Parliament,  Jan.  29th,  1817. 


number  a  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  at  which 
it  was  stated  that  the  total  receipts  since 
its  rebuilding  had  been,  for  the  first  year, 
79,925/.  14s. ;  for  the  second  year,  68,389£.  3s. ; 
the  third  year,  61,585^.  8s.  5d ;  and  the  fourth, 
49,586/.  17s. 

The  same  number  contains  a  report  of 
Southey's  application  on  the  18th  of  March  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  Messrs.  Sherwood,  Neely  &  Jones 
from  the  publication  of  'Wat  Tyler.'*  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  resisted  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  not  such  a  publication  as  entitled  the 
author  to  the  protection  of  the  Court.  He 
would  venture  .to  say  that "  a  more  dangerous, 
mischievous,  and  seditious  publication  had 
never  issued  from  the  press."  The  Lord 
Chancellor  said  he  would  take  the  book  home 
to  read,  arid  the  next  day  he  refused  the  in- 
junction. In  the  May  number  the  leading 
passages  from  Southey's  '  Apology '  are  given. 

On  the  5th  of  April  it  is  reported  from 
Cambridge  that  the  Vice-Chancellor  had  com- 
manded the  Union  to  discontinue  its  discus- 
sions "  as  inconsistent  with  the  discipline  and 
objects  of  academical  education." 

The  June  number  devotes  a  supplement  to 
the  trial  of  James  Watson  the  elder,  who, 
with  the  other  State  prisoners,  Arthur  Thistle- 
wood,  Thomas  Preston,  and  John  Hooper,  had 
been  confined  in  the  Tower.  The  trial  lasted 
eight  days,  when,  Watson  being  found  not 
guilty,  the  Attorney  -  General  declined  to 
proceed  against  the  other  prisoners. 

On  the  19th  of  June  Sir  E.  Brydges  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  that  would  have 
delighted  Mr.  Marston,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Low  &  Marston.  It  was  "  to  amend  the  Act 
of  the  43rd  of  the  King  relative  to  copyrights 
and  so  far  as  regards  the  Act  passed  prior  to 
Queen  Anne's  Act,  giving  eleven  copies  of 
books  published  to  the  universities,  &c.,  and 
also  as  far  as  regarded  limited  editions  of 
books."  Mr.  Peel  and  Lord  Palmerston 
opposed.  Sir  S.  Romilly,  Sir  F.  Burdett, 
Mr.  Brougham,  and  Mr.  C.  Wynn  supported 
the  motion,  the  last  named  stating  that  he 

"saw  no  reason  why  the  author  of  a  book  should 
be  subjected  to  a  tax  of  eleven  copies  of  his  work  to 
the  universities  any  more  than  a  man  who  planted 
timber  should  be  subject  to  a  tax  of  eleven  trees 


*  Dr.  Garnett,  in  his  biography  of  Southey  in  the 
'  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,'  states  that 
"  '  Wat  Tyler,'  a  drama  full  of  republican  sentiment, 
had  been  written  in  1794,  but  remained  unknown 
until  the  publication  of  a  surreptitious  edition  in 

1817 When  Southey  became   Laureate   through 

the  generosity  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  he  accepted  it 
on  condition  that  he  should  be  spared  the  drudgery 
of  composing  birthday  odes." 
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from  each  plantation  he  might  make  to  the  navy  of 
the  country." 

The  numbers  were :  for  bringing  in  the  Bill, 
fifty-seven  ;  against  it,  fifty-eight. 

The  friends  of  education  will  find  Mr. 
Brougham's  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
General  Education,  given  in  the  September 
number,  of  interest.  Among  other  particulars 
it  mentioned  the  case  of  a  rector  who  was 
principal  of  a  school,  with  a  salary  of  1,500£. 

Eer  annum,  and  who  assigned  the  whole  to 
is  brother,  another  clergyman.  The  latter, 
not  choosing  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
office,  made  a  journeyman  carpenter  the 
schoolmaster,  with  an  allowance  of  40£.  a 
year.  There  was  another  instance  of  a 
school,  with  an  endowment  for  the  master 
of  4001.  a  year,  in  which  there  was  but  one 
scholar. 

The  Holborn  Viaduct  is  anticipated  in 
the  October  number,  which  contains  a  pro- 
posal that  an  iron  bridge  should  be  erected 
from  Holborn  Hill  to  Snow  Hill,  and  that  a 
toll  should  be  charged  for  the  first  ten  or 
twelve  years  to  defray  the  cost.  Considerable 
space  is  given  in  the  same  number  and  in 
that  for  November  to  an  account  of  the  trial 
and  execution  of  Jeremiah  Brandreth  ("  The 
Nottingham  Captain "),  William  Turner, 
and  Isaac  Ludlam  for  high  treason.  (The 
number  of  prisoners  arraigned  was  thirty- 
five.)  The  execution  of  the  three  men  is 
graphically  described.  "Nothing  could 
exceed  the  horror  which  the  whole  scene 
excited."  The  article  concludes  with  the 
words  : — 

"As  this  has  been  the  first  instance  of  the  sort, 
of  men  being  convicted  of  levying  war  against  the 
King,  since  1745,  so  we  hope  it  will  be  the  last." 

More  pleasant  is  it  to  read  from  Spain  that 
Ferdinand  VII.,  on  visiting  the  prisons  at 
Madrid  lately,  had  ordered  all  the  instru- 
ments of  torture  to  be  destroyed,  and  that  he 
had  abolished  the  torture  in  his  dominions  ; 
that  the  King  of  Wiirtemberg  had  abolished 
the  censorship  of  the  press  ;  and,  with  other- 
items  of  home  news,  that  of  the  opening  of 
Waterloo  Bridge  on  Waterloo  day  by  the 
Prince  Regent,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of 
York  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  wrhen  a 
salute  of  202  guns  was  fired  in  commemoration 
of  the  number  taken  in  the  battle.  It  is  also 
stated  that  the  steamboats  on  the  Clyde  had 
come  into  general  use,  and  that  it  was  possible 
to  dine  on  Monday  in  London  and  with  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  at  his  romantic  seat  at 
Inverary  on  the  following  Thursday ;  and 
that  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  new 
Mint  had  been  lighted  with  gas.  The  appa- 
ratus, which  was  on  a  new  plan,  was  erected 


within  the  walls  of  the  Mint.  The  gas  was 
prepared,  not  by 

"  distilling  coals  in  retorts  in  the  usual  manner,  but 
by  means  of  a  cylinder  kept  red  hot  and  revolving 
round  its  axis.  The  cylinder,  xipwards  of  ten  feet 
in  diameter,  produces  during  its  revolution  in  24 
hours  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gas  to  light  1,600 
lamps." 

In  the  November  number  considerable  space 
is  also  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  death  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte,  taken  from  "  the  news- 
paper called  the  Day  and  New  Times " ;  and 
in  the  last  number  for  the  year  a  report  is 
given  of  the  three  celebrated  Hone  trials, 
when,  notwithstanding  the  severe  summing- 
up  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  the  jury  in  each 
case  brought  in  a  verdict  of  "  Not  guilty." 

Among  the  many  obituary  notices  we  find 
the  death  at  Paris,  on  the  15th  of  July,  of 
Madame  de  Stael-Holstein ,  aged  fifty -three. 
She  had  expressed  a  wish  that 

"  for  three  days  her  corpse  might  be  attended  before 
being  for  ever  inclosed  in  its  coffin  ;  and  for  three 
days,  in  defiance  of  the  distressing  circumstances 
reflection  suggests,  Augustus  de  Stael  did  not  quit 
the  chamber  of  his  departed  mother.  Her  remains 
are  to  be  conveyed  to  Copet  for  interment." 

Her  physicians  were  preparing  for  her  oxy- 
genous air  when  she  breathed  her  last. 

The  preface  to  the  second  part  of  the 
volume,  dated  the  last  day  of  the  year,  is  full 
of  congratulation  and  gratitude  for  "the 
patronage  bestowed  during  the  long  period 
of  Eighty-seven  revolving  years,"  as  well  as 
felicitations  to  "our  countrymen  on  the 
improved  prospects  which  Providence  gener- 
ously offers  to  us  at  the  opening  of  a  New 
Year."  It  is  said  that  sedition  is  melting 
away,  that  public  credit  is  fresh  and  vigor- 
ous,* and  that  "the  comforts  of  the  poor, 
and  the  education  of  their  children,  are  the 
incessant  objects  of  the  benevolent." 

Full  information  about  Cave  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine _  is  to 
be  found  in  Timperley's  'Encyclopaedia,'  as 
well  as  an  account  of  the  difficulties  he  had 
to  contend  with  in  including  a  re'sume'  of  the 
Parliamentary  debates.  In  every  depart- 
ment Cave  took  the  most  active  interest; 
and  Dr.  Johnson,  who  succeeded  William 
Guthrie  in  1740  in  the  task  of  drawing  up 
the  Debates,  relates  of  Cave  that  he 

"used  to  sell  10,000  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazin 
yet  such  was  then  his  minute  attention  and  anxiety 
that  the  sale  should  not  suffer  the  smallest  decrease, 
that  he  would  name  a  particular  person  who  he 
heard  had  talked  of  leaving  off  the  magazine,  and 


*  Lord  Castlereagh  stated  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  llth  of  July,  that  the  Funds  in  the 
course  of  the  session  had  risen  from  62  to  80. 
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/ould   say,   'Let  us   have  something   good   nex 
lonth.' " 

.  uid  such  was  Cave's  unremitting  care  thai 
.  ohnson  observed  to  Boswell,  "  Cave  scarcely 
i  ver  looked  out  of  the  window  but  with 
"  iew  to  its  improvement." 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  the  presenl 
c  ay  biography  and  history  retain  the  pro 
i  rinence  which  have  always  been  assigned  to 
them;  and  under  the  head  of  'Table  Talk 
natters  of  current  interest  are  treated,  while 
each  number  contains  at  least  one  short  story 
Mr.  Chatto  tells  me  that  the  number  of  con- 
tributors of  more  recent  years  has  exceeded 
one  hundred  and  fifty. 

That  this  oldest  of  all  the  magazines  may, 
for  long  years  yet  to  come,  continue  full  of 
life  and  vigour  must  be  the  wish  of  all  who 
have  enjoyed  the  vivid  pictures  of  bygone 
times  which,  in  such  a  consecutive  form,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  alone.  JOHN  C.  FEANCIS. 


STRONG'S  BLUFF  (9th  S.  iii.  187).— Probably 
part  of  a  land  grant  of  my  grandfather's, 
Samuel  Strong  (1749-1834),  a  Crown  Sur- 
veyor. He  was  Deputy  Surveyor -General 
when  the  War  of  Independence  broke  out.  I 
heard  as  a  child  that  he  and  his  brother  had 
then  just  completed,  under  General  Taylor, 
the  survey  of  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia.  As  Crown  officials, 
my  grandfather  and  great-uncle  were  con- 
spicuous marks  for  hostility.  They  took,  as 
in  duty  bound,  an  active  part  on  the  Loyalist 
side,  and  suffered  greatly  in  every  way  in 
consequence.  When  the  result  of  the  struggle 
was  no  longer  doubtful,  my  grandfather, 
who  was  married,  and  had  several  children, 
sacrificed  all  he  possessed,  and  carried  his 
family  to  England,  at  some  time  prior  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  His 
(brother,  who  remained,  I  believe,  a  year  or 
two  later,  was  subjected  to  the  utmost  in- 
jdignity.  He  was  known  to  have  written  a 
(pamphlet  or  pamphlets  on  the  Loyalist  side, 
and  my  grandfather  told  my  father  that  his 
brother  had  been  "  tarred  and  feathered  and 
ridden  on  a  rail." 

My  grandfather  would  never  speak  will- 
ingly of  all  that  he  and  his  brother  had 
bndured ;  and  I  recollect  that  when  I  ques- 
tioned my  father  about  his  uncle's  sufferings, 
pe  said  "that  the  mere  mention  of  America 
j  kas  sufficient  to  rouse  the  old  man  to  fury." 
'  I  have  never  seen  any  account  of  the  suffer- 
pgs  of  the  Loyalists  in  the  Southern  States  ; 
!  ut,  from  the  little  that  I  was  able  to  glean 
i  pom  my  father's  talk,  they  must  have  been — 
/ 1  any  rate,  in  individual  cases — as  severe  as 


anything  that  overtook  the  Loyalists  of  New 
York,  whose  story  has  been  told  with  so 
much  feeling  by  Mr.  Ernest  Cruikshank  in 
the  annual  Transactions  of  the  United  Em- 
pire Loyalist  Association  for  1898. 

My  grandfather,  though  some  of  his  chil- 
dren went  back,  refused  to  return  to  the 
States,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  appeals  made 
to  him  by  those  of  a  different  way  of  think- 
ing, during  the  thirty  years'  grace  allowed, 
after  1783,  to  the  holders  of  Crown  grants. 
EMILIA  F.  S.  DILKE. 

76,  Sloane  Street,  S.W. 

"BAILEY "(9th  S.  iii.  269).— The  word  has 
been  in  use  from  the  Norman  days  in  Dean 
Forest  for  portions  of  the  forest  smaller  than 
"  Walks,"  such  as  Lea  Bailey,  Scar  Bailey,  &c. 
In  Norman  French  it  equals  "grant."  D. 

"ARE  WE  BETTER?"  BOM.  iii.  9  (9th  S.  iii. 
106). — I  transcribe  the  following  from  'A 
Commentary  on  the  Revised  Version,'  by 
W.  G.  Humphry,  B.D.,  one  of  the  revisers  : — 

"  '  Are  we  in  worse  case  than  they  ? '  This  gives 
to  the  Gr.  irpoexoptOa  the  passive  sense  'are  we 
surpassed  ?'  which  it  has  in  all  other  places  where 
it  occurs;  in  the  N.T.  it  is  not  found  again.  All 
English  versions  have  '  are  we  better  than  they  ? ' 
following  Vulg.  prcecellimus  eos?  which  would  re- 
quire the  verb  to  be  in  the  active  voice  (Trpok^o^v). 
There  is  no  example  of  the  sense  given  in  the  margin, 
'  Do  we  excuse  ourselves?'  i.e.,  of  the  verb  standing 
absolutely  without  an  accusative  of  the  thing  put 
forward  as  an  excuse.  The  meaning  is  'Are  we 
(Jews)  in  a  worse  case  than  the  Gentiles  ? '  this  in- 
ference being  suggested  by  what  is  said  in  vv.  4,  5." 

Alford  acknowledges  great  difficulty  in 
>oexoAte#«,  but  virtually  agrees  with  the 
A.V.,  taking  the  verb  as  middle.  So  Tholuck, 
and  substantially  Olshausen.  Meyer,  on  the 
other  hand,  renders  "Do  we  put  forward 
(anything)  in  our  defence  1 "  and  adds  :  "  This 
3xplanation  is  the  only  one  warranted  by 
linguistic  usage  as  well  as  suited  to  the 
connexion."  C.  LAWRENCE  FORD,  B.A. 

Bath. 

TRINITY  WINDOWS  (9th  S.  iii.  28,  187).— I 
cannot  answer  E.  B.'s  question;  but  it  may  be 
well  to  say  that  besides  the  representation 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  the  church  of  that 
name  in  Goodramgate,  York,  there  are  two 
nstances  in  St.  John's,  Micklegate,  one  in 
St.  Michael's,  Spurriergate,  and,  if  I  mistake 
not,  one  in  St.  Dennis',  Walmgate,  all  in  the 
mme  city.  I  regret  I  am  unable  to  describe 
:hem.  The  mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is 
more  frequently  figured  on  the  Continent 
*;han  it  is  in  England.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

Encouraged  by  the  repetition  of  the  inquiry 
by  E.  B.  respecting  Trinity  windows,  I  venture 
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to  offer  him  the  following  negative  note  of 
such  windows  that  once  were  existent  in  the 
(now)  Manchester  Cathedral.  Hollingworth, 
one  of  our  earliest  local  historians,  writing  in 
1654  and  describing  the  (then)  Collegiate 
Church  in  Manchester,  writes  that 

"  at  the  uppermost  end  of  the  outmost  north  alley 
was  a  very  rich  window,  whereby  was  described  our 
Saviour's  arraignment  and  crucifixion,  with  some 
pictures  of  the  Trinity,  with  these  verses  :— 

God  that  is  of  mighty  most, 

Fadur,  and  Son,  and  Holy  Gost ; 

Gyff  [grace  to  them  that  shal  doe  well,] 

And  keep  thayr  soulis  out  of  Hell, 

That  made  thys  wyndowe,  as  ye  may  see, 

In  worshippe  of  the  Trenity." 

When  these  windows  disappeared  there  is  no 
precise  information,  but  gone  they  have. 

RICHARD  LAWSON. 
Urmston. 

QUOTATIONS  (9th  S.  iii.  208).—Could  not  the 
phrase  "  the  weary  Titan"  be  correctly  applied 
to  Atlas,  as  the  name  was  given  not  only  to 
the  offspring  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  but  also  to 
all  their  descendants,  such  as  Prometheus, 
who,  according  to  Apollodorus,  was  the 
brother  of  Atlas?  The  passage  where  the 
phrase  occurs  is  in  Matthew  Arnold's  poem 
'Heine's  Grave': — 

Yes,  we  arraign  her  !  but  she, 
The  weary  Titan,  with  deaf 
Ears,  and  labour-dimmed  eyes, 
Regarding  neither  to  right 
Nor  left,  goes  passively  by, 
Staggering  on  to  her  goal, 
Bearing  on  shoulders  immense, 
Atlantean,  the  load, 
Well-nigh  not  to  be  borne, 
Of  the  too  vast  orb  of  her  fate. 

T.  P.  ARMSTRONG. 
Putney. 

May  not  the  phrase  "  weary  Titan  "  refer  to 
Shelley's  'Prometheus'?  It  does  not  occur 
there  verbally,  but  the  sense  of  it  does,  in  the 
line : — 

Dost  thou  faint,  mighty  Titan  ? 

We  laugh  thee  to  scorn.      Act  I.  1.  541. 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

"  RODFALL  "  (9th  S.  iii.  89,  214).— I  think  the 
following  particulars,  taken  from  my  'Seat 
in  Essex,'  p.  Ill,  may  be  of  interest  anc 
throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  I  have  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  "rodfall"  al 
Horkesley  Park  is  the  one  OLD  SUBSCRIBER 
speaks  of : — 

"  In  ancient  deeds  Horkesley  Park  is  alluded  t 

as  Neyland  Park Tradition  says  that  the  ok 

name  was  Red  Park,  called  Red  because  King  Johi 
used  to  hunt  the  red  deer  from  here,  and  there  stil 
stands  in  the  Park  an  old  oak,  which  is  known  a 
4  King  John's  Oak.'  A  great  proportion  of  the  Ian 


as  disparked  in  the  sixteenth  century.  There  is 
o  be  seen  here  what  is  locally  called  a  '  rod  fall ' ;  it 
s  quite  an  archaeological  curiosity.  The  ancient 
Boundaries  of  the  Park  are  surrounded  by  a  tre- 
mendous bank,  quite  6  ft.,  in  many  places  much 
hicker  than  this.  It  is  more  like  a  shelter  trench 
ast  up  by  soldiers  than  anything  else  we  can  com- 
>are  it  to.  The  bank  is  all  round  the  house  at  a 
^ery  considerable  distance  from  it,  and  within  its 
onfines  is  now  arable  land  which  was  formerly 
Jark  Land.  The  tradition  is  that  a  rod  from  the 
entre  of  the  bank  belongs  to  the  Park." 

JOSEPH  A.  RUSH. 

"Rodefalla"  or  "rudefalla"  occurs  as  a 
neasure  of  land  in  the  '  Chronica  Monasterii 
le  Melsa,'  Rolls  Series.  See  the  Glossary  in 
ro\.  iii.  (1868),  p.  322,  where  the  reference 
i.  419  is  an  error.  W.  C.  B. 

CURE  BY  THE  HAND  OF  A  CORPSE  (9th  S. 
ii.  68, 172). — There  is  a  tale  founded  upon  this 
subject  in  Roby's  'Traditions  of  Lancashire' 
fifth  cd.,  1872),  ii.  247,  entitled  'The  Dead 
Man's  Hand.'  See  also  Harland  and  Wilkin- 
son's *  Lancashire  Folk-lore,'  p.  158  ;  Brand's 
Popular  Antiquities,'  iii.  277  (Bonn's  ed.) ; 
and  F.  G.  Lee's  '  The  Other  World  :  Glimpses 
)f  the  Supernatural,'  Lond.,  1875,  i.  91  (and  a 
foot-note  on  p.  97).  A  foreign  piece  of  super- 
stition on  the  dead  hand  is  quoted  from 
Grrose's  '  Provincial  Glossary '  in  the  notes  to 
Southey's  '  Thalaba  the  Destroyer,'  fifth  book, 
stanza  xxvii.  (new  ed.,  Longman,  1845). 

FRANCIS  M.  JACKSON.    . 

Bowdon. 

'SHAKSPEARE  AND  THE  FAUST  LEGEND'  (9th 
S.  iii.  147). — I  cannot  see  the  likeness  between 
'  The  Tempest '  and  '  Faust.'  In  the  one  case 
an  enchanter  enslaves  an  elementary  spirit ; 
in  the  other  case  a  man  sells  himself  to  the 
devil.  There  is  no  likeness  between  the 
plays  in  language,  characters,  or  story. 
Shakspeare  had  freed  himself  from  the  influ- 
ence of  Marlowe  when  he  wrote  'The  Tem- 
pest.' Many  stories  are  known,  such  as 
those  of  Circe,  Alcina,  and  Armida,  in  which 
acts  of  magic  are  performed  on  an  island ; 
but  they  bear  only  a  distant  resemblance  to 
'The  Tempest.'  A  German  play  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  seems 
to  be  in  its  plot  somewhat  like  '  The  Tem- 
pest'; but  it  cannot  be  said  with  certainty 
that  it  was  written  first.  I  never  met  with 
this  German  play.  1-  have  only  read  about 
it ;  and  I  have  not  read  the  article  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  which  perhaps  may 
refer  to  the  German  play.  E.  YARDLEY. 

THE  PROVINCES  (9th  S.  iii.  161,  209).-! 
make  no  comment  on  the  tone  of  the  con- 
tribution of  SIR  HERBERT  MAXWELL.  My 
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,  bject  was  to  note  a  modern  and  popula 
<  esire  to  recognize  larger  districts  than  shires 
'  'his  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  importance 
(  f  this  has  been  remarked.  Guthrie,  in  the 
]  ist  century,  in  his  '  Geographical  Grammar, 
t  fter  giving  the  English  divisions,  says  : — 

"I  have  been  the  more  solicitous  to  preserve 
t  tese  divisions,  as  they  account  for  different  loca 
c  istoms,  and  many  very  essential  modes  of  in 
hsritance,  which  to  this  day  prevail  in  England." 

With  regard  to  Scotland,  I  maintain  that 
t  le  usual  division  into  Highlands  and  Low 
lands  confuses  race  and  history.  I  think  ] 
am  acquainted  with  most  of  the  statements 
made  by  SIR  HERBERT  MAXWELL.  I  am  also 
acquainted  with  Skene,  and,  in  addition 
Skene's  Irish  authorities.  There  is  a  goo 
deal  to  be  said  still  about  abers  and  invert 
and  also  about  the  Goll-Gaedhil.  I  prefer 
the  division  into  four:  the  north-west,  in- 
habited mainly  by  the  descendants  of  the 
Dalriadic  immigrants  (I  did  not  say  the 
ancient  Dalriada  extended  much  beyond 
Arergaedil);  the  north-east,  inhabited  by 
Picts  at  the  first ;  the  south-west,  Strathclyde 
and  Galloway,  the  former  originally  belongin 
to  British  Celts  ;  and  the  south-east,  whic 
was,  and  is,  Anglian  or  Anglo-Saxon.  The 
only  thing  I  have  now  to  say  about  Galloway 
is  that  it  is  twenty-one  miles  from  the  Irish 
coast,  and  that  it  has  always  been  closely 
connected  with  County  Down.  C.  S. 

EARLY  ENGLISH  POEM  (9th  S.  iii.  228).— The 
moment  I  read  the  line  quoted  I  said  to 
myself — Lydgate.  And  this  is  right.  See 
Lydgate's  '  Minor  Poems,'  ed.  Halliwell  (Percy 
Society),  pp.  156-164.  The  whole  number  of 
stanzas  is  twenty-seven. 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

"TURTHEL  Cow"  (9th  S.  i.  387).— No  answer 
;o  the  question  concerning  the  word  turthel 
las  caught  my  eye  in  '  N.  &,  Q.' ;  but  in 
regard  to  mortuary  customs  Blackstone's 
•(Mimi'k.s  ('Comra.,'  ii.  425)  aro  instructive. 
From  what  he  says  it  is  clear  that  mortuaries 
were  analogous  to  what  is  now  called  con- 
cience-mone;/.  Both  were  to  make  amends 
'or  a  tax  previously  evaded.  "  It  was  usual," 
ays  Blackstone,  "  to  bring  the  mortuary  to 
hurch  along  with  the  corpse."  Now  the 
nortuary  being  the  best  chattel  save  one,  if 
>  cow,  would  naturally  be  led  or  driven. 
'"liiis  what  now  seems  quaint  and  grotesque 
-that  "a  cow  with  its  calf  was  led  before 
ihe  body  on  the  day  of  burial" — must  have 
been  common.  So  in  'H.E.D.'  J.  Osburne,  in 
•~>0 1,  bequeathed  two  sheep  of  a  year  age  for 
oyforedroye,  and  another  testator  wills  that 
|.  two-shilling  sheep  should  be  driven  before 


him  in  the  day  of  his  burial  as  a  foredrove. 
The  custom  must  have  been  common,  or  the 
words  could  not  have  become  so. 

But  is  not  the  masterless  steed  now  led 
along  in  military  funerals  a  survival  to  this 
day  of  mediaeval  mortuaries?  To  my  mind 
it  'is ;  but  I  would  gladly  see  the  views  of 
others.  But  when  did  the  horse  thus  led 
cease  to  be  given  to  the  Church1?  Did  this 
consecration  to  pious  uses  end  with  the  close 
of  Catholic  supremacy  1 

JAMES  D.  BUTLER. 

Madison,  Wis.,  U.S. 

A  CHILD'S  CAUL  (9th  S.  iii.  26,  77,  175).— I 
can  say  from  positive  knowledge  that  to  be 
born  with  a  caul  is  a  privilege  not  confined  to 
male  infants,  and  have  less  sure,  but  still,  I 
think,  good  ground  for  asserting  that  belief 
in  such  limitation  of  that  freak  of  nature 
is  (or  was)  not  general  among  old-fashioned 
nurses.  My  mother  has  often  told  me — her 
daughter— that  I  was  born  with  a  caul,  which 
her  nurse  appropriated  as  a  perquisite  for  the 
benefit  of  a  seafaring  son.  I  have  also  heard 
that  when  I  was  taken  to  America  by  sailing 
vessel,  at  nine  months  old,  the  ship's  company, 
including  the  captain,  were  lavish  in  kind 
attentions  towards  the  small  passenger,  of 
whom  it  was  related  that  she  was  a  "  Sunday's 
babe,"  born  with  a  caul.  But  I  never  heard 
that  either  nurse  or  sailors  took  my  sex  into 
account  at  all  in  connexion  with  the  circum- 
stance. Thirty  years  later  a  daughter  of  my 
o\vn  was  born  with  a  caul,  which  I  still  pos- 
sess. The  nurse  in  attendance  was  an  elderly 
woman  with  a  large  professional  experience 
among  the  Berkshire  villages  near  Farringdpn. 
She  was  careful  to  preserve  the  caul,  to  which 
she  attached  the  traditional  virtue,  and  was 
as  gratified  by  hearing  of  the  coincidence  that 
patient  and  her  baby  were  both  born  on  a 
Sunday,  and  each  "came  to  town  with  a  cap 
on  her  head,"  as  Barbara's  mother  arid  Mrs. 
bubbles  were  by  their  comparison  of  red- 
etter  dates  ;  but  she  gave  no  hint  of  any  sur- 
prise that  a  girl  should  be  found  wearing  the 
propitious  distinction,  for  which  the  phrase 
bove  quoted  is  the  only  synonym  that  I  have 


leard. 


A.  A.  E.  C. 


ROUNDS  OR  RUNGS  (9th S.  ii.  386, 430, 492, 530  ; 
ii.  75,  116,  158,  231).— I  had  not  intended  to 
vrite  again  on  this  subject,  but  I  am  pre- 
>ared  to  answer  COL.  PRIDEAUX'S  question. 

I  think  it  clear  that,  in  Shakespeare's  time, 
he  correct  French  word  was  esckellon,  as  given 
>y  Cotgrave.  Of  course,  round  was  substi- 
uted  for  rung  by  some  one  who  preferred 

rench  to  English,  or  who  knew  it  better. 

et  it  has  not  even  the  poor  merit  of  being 
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the  right  word.  An  examination  of  Gode- 
froy's  '  Old  French  Dictionary '  will  show 
that  the  only  derivative  of  rotundus  which 
had  the  sense  of  "round  stick"  was  rondel, 
though  the  same  sense  has  since  been  ac- 
quired by  the  mod.  F.  rondin.  Hence  the 
right  word  would  have  been  roundel,  or,  more 
familiarly,  rundle ;  and  thus  it  is  that  both 
these  words  have  the  sense  of  "  rung " 
assigned  them  in  some  dictionaries.  An  in- 
teresting example  occurs  in  Sir  T.  Browne's 
'Religio  Medici,'  i.  12,  where  he  uses  scales 
and  rundles  as  the  French  equivalents  of  the 
English  ladders  and  rungs : — 

"There  is  a  set  of  things  that serve  as  lumi- 
naries in  the  abyss  of  knowledge,  and,  to  judicious 
beliefs,  as  scales  and  rundles  to  mount  the  pinnacles 
and  highest  pieces  of  divinity." 

For  another  example,  see  Todd's  'Johnson.' 
Let  us  be  thankful  that  ladder  is  still  left  to 
us.    It  may  be  vulgar,  but  I  prefer  it  to  scale. 
WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

DEAN  OF  CANTERBURY  (8th  S.  xii.  108). — In 
answer  to  C.  W.  S.,  I  think  the  following  par- 
ticulars may  furnish  him  with  what  he  wants 
to  know.  I  have,  carefully  preserved  among 
my  father  Dean  Alford's  papers,  four  MS. 
Latin  verses,  signed  W.  S.,  addressed  'Ad 
Decanum  Reformatorem,'  and  referring  to 
articles  of  his  in  the  Contemporary  Review. 
These  verses  are  dated  October,  1869. 

In  the  Contemporary  Review  of  September, 
1869,  appeared  an  article  on  the  above  sub- 
ject, and  in  the  number  for  November  of  the 
same  year  a  supplement  on  the  recent  article, 
both  by  the  Dean.  In  the  latter  of  these  the 
writer  gives  at  length  the  "  quarto  tract 
of  Latin  verses"  about  which  the  querist 
desires  information.  The  Dean  speaks  of  the 

"  hand  which  every  cultivated  reader  will  recognize, 
as  perhaps  the  only  survivor  among  us  of  the  set  of 
sportive  scholars  who  knew  how  to  cast  over  every 
\\n welcome  subject  the  graceful  veil  of  classic 
metre." 

To  this  he  appends  a  version  for  the  benefit 
of  English  readers — probably  his  own — and 
in  a  few  concluding  remarks  quotes  two  lines 
from  the  MS.  Latin  verses  referred  to  in 
my  opening  remarks,  as  the  "  distinguished 
author's  own  characteristic  words."  Thus  the 
fact  is  without  doubt  established  that  the 
same  hand  wrote  the  three  poems,  viz. : — 

1.  '  Ad  Decanum  Reformatorem.' 

2.  '  Decanus  Cantuariensis  more  suo   Ecclesiam 
reformat.' 

3.  'Ad   Decanum    Cantuariensem    Canonicorum 
Responsio.' 

These  last  two  are  the  verses  asked  about  by 
C.  W.  S.,  and  are  reprinted  on  p.  366  of  Con- 
temporary Review,  November,  1869,  "  with  the 


author's  permission,"  but  there  is  nothing  to 
show  whether  they  had  previously  appeared 
in  print,  or  were,  as  well  as  No.  1,  sent  in 
MS.  to  the  Dean,  and  only  first  published  in 
the  said  article.  The  signature  of  No.  1,  W.  S., 

that  of  William  Selwyn,  Canon  of  Ely.; 
F.  M.  O.  CRUSO. 

Tunstall  Rectory,  Sittingbourne. 

CHARADE  (9th  S.  iii.  187,  237).— The  charade 
may  bo  very  easy,  but  the  key  furnished  by 
PROF.  SKEAT  does  not  seem  to  fit  the  wards 
of  the  lock.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

AGAM  COLOURS  (9th  S.  iii.  68,  170).— The 
references  asked  for  by  MR.  WHITWELL  (whose 
reply  I  have  only  just  seen)  are  as  follows  : 
(1)  '  Letters  received  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany' (Sampson  Low,  1897),  vol.  ii.  p.  237. 
Thomas  Mitford,  writing  from  Ahmadabad, 
26  Dec.,  1614,  says  that  "  Persia  will  vent  five 
hundred  cloths  and  one  thousand  kerseys, 
agam  colours,  per  annum."  (2)  Same  series, 
vol.  ii.  (now  in  the  press),  p.  84.  The  same 
factor,  writing  from  Ajmere,  25  March,  1615, 
repeats  the  statement  in  almost  identical 
words,  mentioning  again  the  "thousand 
kerseys,  agam  colours."  The  word  is  plainly 
written  in  each  case.  WILLIAM  FOSTER. 

PAUL  JONES  (9th  S.  ii.  306,  353,  495 ;  iii.  34). 
— My  authority  for  stating  that  Paul  Jones 
shot  his  first  lieutenant  for  going  to  strike 
the  American  flag  in  the  engagement  between 
the  Bon  Horn  me  Richard  and  the  Serapis  was 
a  coloured  engraving  which  I  once  possessed 
as  a  little  boy  and  pasted  in  a  scrap-book.  In 
an  old  book,  long  since  destroyed,  entitled 
'  Select  Biography '  was  a  memoir  of  Paul 
Jones  in  which  this  circumstance  was  men- 
tioned, and  the  name  of  the  lieutenant  said 
to  be  Mr.  Grubb.  Paul  Jones  was  represented 
as  holding  the  pistol  close  to  the  lieutenant's 
head.  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectoi'y,  Woodbridge. 

SLAVONIC  NAMES  (8th  S.  xi.  488 ;  xii.  31 ; 
9th  S.  ii.  93). — I  must  apologize  for  referring 
again  to  this,  but  in  turning  over  an  old 
volume  (the  ninth)  of  the '  Archiv  fur  Slavische 
Philologie '  I  have  come  across  a  rule  for  the 
accentuation  of  South  Slavonic  family  names 
of  four  and  five  syllables,  so  simple  that  it 
will  doubtless  prove  as  useful  to  MR.  RICHARD- 
SON and  MR.  RAYMENT  as  it  is  to_ myself.  My 
authority  states  that  in  Croatia,  Slavonia, 
the  Banat,  and  other  territory  inhabited  by 
Austrian  Slavs,  these  names  are  accented 
uniformly  upon  the  antepenultimate.  Some 
of  the  examples  given  are  Milutinovic,  Vladi- 
savlievic,  Veselinovic,  Jovanovic,  Obradovic, 
Stojanovic,  Vukashinovic,  Milashinovic.  A 
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oreigner  would  thus  always  be  intelligible 

o  long  as  he  followed  this  principle,  although 

n  some  other  districts,  such  as  Servia,  the 

•osition  of  the  accent,  as  MR.  EAYMENT  says, 

-aries.  A  Servian  would  pronounce  the  above 

names     Miliitinovic,     Vladisavlievic,     Vese- 

Hnovic,    J6vanovic,   O'bradovic,    St6janovic, 

""  rukashinovic,  Milashinovic. 

JAMES  PLATT,  Jun. 

SPORTING  GHOSTS  (9th  S.  ii.  504).  —  M. 
Piganiol  de  la  Force  says,  in  'Nouvelle  De- 
scription de  la  France,'  second  edition, 
torn.  vi.  vol.  vii.  (Paris,  F.  Delaulne,  1722), 
p.  2  :- 

"La  Sologne  est  une  autre  etendue  de  pai's  de 
mauvaise  terre,  qui  ne  produit  quo  du  seigle,  et 
s'etend  depuis  la  Loire  jusqu'au  Cher.  Les  habitans 
sont  managers,  et  se  communiguent  peu ;  ce  qui  a 
donne  lieu  au  proverbe,  Niais  de  Sologne,  qui  ne  se 
trompe  qu'a  son  profit." 

"Montfrault  est  tin  Chateau  si tue  dans  la  foret 
de  Boulogne,  qu'on  croit  avoir  ete  une  Maison 
Royale.  Ce  batiment  est  a  une  lieue  ou  environ  de 
celui  de  Chambor  [.s?'c].  La  tradition  du  pais  vetit 
que  c'ait  ete  la  demeure  de  la  maitresse  de  quel- 
qu'un  des  Comtes  de  E\ois"—Ibid.t  p.  135. 

"On   voit    encore    aux    environs    de    Blois    les 

Chateaux  de  Chaumont,    d'Unzain,   de  Bury,   &c. 

II  y  a  aupres  de  Bury  un  village  appelle.  Orchese, 

Orchestra,   Horreum  Ccesaris,   que    ceux    du    pais 

assurent  avoir  ete  le  Grenier  de  Cesar  ;  mais  les 

preuves  qu'ils  en  rapporteiit  sont  trop  foibles  pour 

i  les  en  croire.     Au  bas  du  village  on  voit  une  grande 

I  ouverture  de  roche,  au  travers  de  laquelle  coule  un 

gros  ruisseau.    Comme  elle  est  fort  obscure,  et  que 

I  le  ruisseau  coule  avec  un  grand  bruit,  on  a  invent^ 

quantite  de  fables  stir  cette   ouverture."  —  Ibid., 

p.  138. 

THOMAS  J.  JEAKES. 
Tower  House,  New  Hampton. 

STALLS  IN  THEATRES  (8th  S.  xii.  228,  290, 
477). — The  idea  of  having  stalls  in  theatres 
[appears  to  be  earlier  than  the  name  now 
applied  to  them,  for  while  it  may  be,  as  the 
ate  Mr.  Button  Cook  recorded  in  '  A  Book  of 
he  Play,'  that  "  stalls  were  first  introduced 
it  the  Opera  House  in  the  Haymarket  in  the 

ear  1829,"  the  notion  is  to  be  found  in  a 
Durlesque  poem  which  appeared  in  1799  in 
he  Morning  Herald.  This  was  'Pandolfo 
\ttonito !  or,  Lord  G-11-w-y's  poetical  lamenta- 
ion  011  the  removal  of  the  armed  chairs  from 
he  pit  at  the  Opera  House,'  and  the  argu- 
nent  reads  thus  : — 

"  A  month  or  two  ago,  Lord  G-ll-w-y  came  to  the 
pera,  and  on  the  pit  door  near  the  orchestra  being 
pened,  he  perceived,  to  his  confusion  and  astonish- 
lent,  that  a  long  bench  was  substituted  in  the 
lace  of  the  row  of  armed  chairs  at  the  bottom  of 
he  pit,  the  principal  or  central  of  which  he  had  filled 
)  many  nights  with  discernment  and  dignity,  and 
>  the  general  satisfaction  of  everybody  present, 
onceiving,  rather  hastily,  that  this  measure  was 
itended  as  a  personal  slight  to  himself,  he  retired 


disconcerted,  without  taking  his  seat ;  and,  as  he 
is  a  votary  of  the  Muses,  penned  this  Lamentation, 
which  he  sent  to  Lord  S-l-sb-y  the  next  day,  and 
recovered  his  wonted  good  humour." 

ALFRED  F.  BOBBINS. 

MISSING  PICTURE  (9th  S.  iii.  167,  236).— There 
is  a  picture  of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  by 
(?)  Dahl,  at  Buxted,  in  Sussex,  formerly  the 
property  of  Charles  Cecil  Cope,  third  and  last 
Earl  of  Liverpool,  and  now  in  the  possession 
of  one  of  the  Portman  family. 

ARTHUR  F.  G.  LEVESON-GOWER. 

"  GANCANAGH  "  (9th  S.  iii.  187)  may  have  an 
Irish  derivation  for  his  name ;  but  the  cha- 
racteristic habit  of  making  love  to  the  milk- 
maids was  so  suggestive  of  Krishna  that  I 
turned  up  some  books  of  reference  to  see  if 
that  god  could  be  identified  under  one  of  his 
many  names.  In  Edward  Balfour's  '  Cyclo- 
paedia of  India'  (second  edition,  vol.  iii., 
Madras,  1873,  under  the  heading  Krishna)  I 
find  the  following  facts.  Krishna,  who 
during  his  lifetime  was  deified  under  the 
title  of  Chrishna,  or  Shama,  was  more 
familiarly  known  as  Kanya.  He  was  fostered 
by  an  honest  herdsman,  named  Ananda,  or 
happy,  and  his  amiable  wife  Yasoda,  or  the 
giver  of  honour,  and  passed  the  gay  hours  of 
youth  dancing,  sporting,  and  piping  among  a 
multitude  of  young  gopa,  or  cowherds,  and 
gopia,  or  milkmaids,  from  whom  he  selected 
nine  favourites.  Krishna  excites  enthusiasm, 
especially  among  his  female  worshippers.  He 
spent  his  youth  among  the  milkmaids,  and 
the  scenes  of  his  gay  amours  are  now  reckoned 
as  objects  of  the  holiest  veneration.  The 
colour  of  this  deity  is  azure,  and  several 
animals  and  vegetables  of  a  black  or  blue 
colour  are  sacred  to  him. 

I  have  not  the  linguistic  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  determine  whether  a  real  affinity 
exists  between  Kanya  and  Gancanagh,  but 
should  be  greatly  interested  to  have  an 
expert's  opinion.  Should  such  an  affinity  be 
allowed  it  would  be  curious  to  learn  whether 
the  colour  blue  or  black,  or  the  number  nine, 
was  in  any  way  specially  associated  with 
Gancanagh.  FRANK  REDE  FOWKE. 

24,  Victoria  Grove,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

THE  STUDY  OF  DANTE  IN  AMERICA  (9th  S. 
iii.  41). — It  would  appear  from  a  note  in  the 
Florentine  edition  of  the  '  Life  of  Dante '  by 
the  archaeologist  Moreni  that  Signer  Luigi 
Scotti,  the  keeper  of  the  drawings  in  the 
Eoyal  Galleries  at  Florence,  is  entitled  to  a 
share  in  the  credit  of  discovering  the  alleged 
portrait  of  Dante  by  Giotto  in  the  Palazzo 
del  Podesta  at  Florence.  The  following  is 
the  text  of  the  note  referred  to  : — 
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"  II  nostro  pittore  Sig.  Luigi  Scotti  ha  veduta  e 
esaminata  essa  capella,  e  avendovi  scorta  qualche 
traccia  indubitata  di  pittura,  egli  stesso  colla  sua 
gia  nota  pazienza,  non  sarebbe  alieno,  qualora  gli 
fosse  ordinato,  di  far  risorgere  essa  pittura,  e  con 
essa  il  Ritratto  del  nostro  immortal  poeta,  di  cui 
al  certo  non  avremmo  il  piu  antico  ne  il  piu  somi- 
gliante."— 'Vita  Dantis/ Florentine,  1828,  pp.  123, 
124. 

Vasari,  in  his  life  of  Giotto,  says  :— 

"Ritrasse,  come  ancor  oggi  si  vede,  nella  capella 
del  palagio  del  Podestk  di  Firenze,  Dante  Alighieri, 
coetaneo  ed  amicq  suo  grandissimo,  e  non  meno 
famoso  poeta  che  si  fusse  nei  melesimi  tempi  Giotto 

pittore Nella    medesima    capella    e  il   ritratto, 

similimente  di  mano  del  meclesimo,  di  ser  Brunette 
Latini,  maestro  di  Dante,  e  di  messer  Corso  Donati 
gran  cittadino  di  que'  temiH." 

Mr.  Paget  Toynbee,  in  his  'Dante  Dic- 
tionary,' says  : — 

"It  is  doubtful  whether  the  well-known  existing 
fresco  in  the  Bargello  is  actually  the  work  of 
Giotto." 

Further  information  with  regard  to  the 
discovery  of  the  portrait  of  Dante  will  be 
found  in  the  Examiner,  16  Aug.,  1840  ;  Athe- 
nwum,  25  Dec.,  1847,  pp.  1328-9  ;  6  May,  1848, 
p.  146  •  30  March,  1895,  pp.  414-15. 

JOHN  HEBB. 

"DEMON'S  AVERSION"  (9th  S.  i.  387).— Cds 
gan  gythraul,  "  hated  by  a  devil,"  is  the  Welsh 
name  of  a  herb  which  is  also  called  briw'r 
march,  "horse's  wound,"  or  y  dderwen  fendi- 
gaid,  "the  blessed  oak."  Vervain  is  the 
equivalent  English.  See  the  Botanplogy  at 
the  end  of  Richards's  '  Welsh-English  Dic- 
tionary '  (Dolgelley,  1815). 

JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

BEDELL  FAMILY  (9th  S.  iii.  149).— Arthur 
Bedell,  of  Christ  Church,  was  created  Doctor 
of  Civil  Law,  6  July,  1569.  "  He  was  a  very 
learned  civilian  of  his  time"  (Wood,  'Ath. 
Oxon.,'  vol.  i.  col.  731,  Lond.,  1591). 

ED.  MARSHALL. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Dictionary  of  National  Bioyraphy.  Edited  by  Sidney 
Lee.-Vol.  LVIII.  Ubaldim-Wakefield.  (Smith, 
Elder  &  Co.) 

As  X  and  Z  scarcely  count  in  biographical  dic- 
tionaries, Mr.  Lee  may  be  congratulated  upon 
having  reached  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 
penultimate  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  having  the 
end  well  in  sight  and  also  well  in  hand.  The  supple- 
mentary lives  will  not,  it  may  be  assumed,  be  on 


pace  Mr.  A.  Lang,  will  end  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1900.    The  latest  volume,  with  its  Veres  and  Vil 


lierses,its  Vanbrughs,  Van  Dykes,  Vanes,  Vaughans, 
and  Verneys,  may  be  held  representative.  The 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  family  of  Verney 
are  in  the  hands  of  Lady  Verney,  the  capable  and 
brilliant  historian  of  the  family,  whose  initials 
M.  M.  V.  have  seldom  appeared  in  the  lists  of  con- 
tributors. That  better  hands  to  which  to  entrust 
them  could  not  be  found  will  readily  be  believed 
by  those  who  have  read  her  account  of  the  Verney 
family,  each  succeeding  volume  of  which  has  in  due 
course  been  noticed  in  our  columns.  Once  more, 
then,  Lady  Verney  interests  us  in  the  successive 
occupants  of  Claydon  House  and  in  all  the  more 
creditable  members  of  her  family,  leaving  this  time 
out  of  sight  the  less  reputable  representatives  or 
connexions  who  brought  it  into  collision  with  the 
proprieties  and  the  laws  of  its  country.  The  most 
important  lives  of  which  the  editor  has  taken  charge 
are  those  of  Ephraim  and  Nicholas  Udall,  Sir  Henry 
Unton  or  Umpton,  Henry  de  Vere,  eighteenth  Earl 
of  Oxford,  John  de  Vere,  sixteenth  Earl,  and 
Anthony  Wadeson,  the  last  named  an  obscure 
dramatist  of  Shakspearian  times,  concerning  whom 
particulars  and  conjectures  are  now  first  supplied. 
Nicholas  Udall  is,  of  course,  the  author  of  '  Ralph 
Roister  Doister,'  and  was  at  one  time  head  master 
of  Eton.  A  striking  account  is  given  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  kept  his  preferments  and  emoluments 
under  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  "bloody" 
Mary,  and  contrived  to  maintain  his  position  as 
instructor  of  youth  in  spite  of  his  avowals  of 
shameful  criminality.  Much  less  known  was  Eph- 
raim Udall,  whose  death  as  a  victim  to  the  iniquitous 
proceedings  against  him  is  graphically  described. 
The  biography  of  Sir  Henry  Unton,  now  practically 
first  told,  shows  him  conspicuous  for  bravery  at 
the  Court  and  in  the  service  of  Elizabeth  when 
almost  all  were  brave.  John  and  Henry  de  Vere 
are  conspicuous  among  "  the  fighting  Veres,"  and 
the  latter  is  noteworthy  for  his  steadily  maintained 
animosity  to  Buckingham.  Many  of  the  most  inter- 
esting lives  in  the  volume  are  by  Mr.  Thomas  Sec- 
combe.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  is  that 
of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh.,  to  whom  justice  is  at  last 
being  done.  Others  to  which  readers  will  do  well 
to  turn  are  those  of  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  of  Cro- 
marty,  the  immortal  translator  of  Rabelais :  Edward 
de  Vere,  the  great  seventeenth  Earl  of  Oxford,  a 
man  of  eminent  attainments ;  Isaac  Vossius,  the 
famous  scholar ;  and  Thomas  Griffiths  Waine- 
wright,  the  poisoner  and  art  critic.  The  last  is 
described  as,  in  the  views  of  the  modern  school  oJ 
criminologists,  "a  perfect  example  of  'the  intuitive 
criminal'  in  his  most  highly  developed  state— for- 
tunately a  very  rare  phenomenon."  The  life  of  the 
first  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Rawsori  Gardiner,  that  of  the  second  in 
those  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Firth.  A  better  arrangement 
could  not  have  been  made.  Mr.  Firth  is  also  respon- 
sible for  the  lives  of  the  two  Sir  Henry  Vanes.  Mr. 
Lionel  Cust  writes  sympathetically  and  well  on 
Van  Dyke,  and  Dr.  Garnett  on  Henry  Vaughan  the 
Silurist.  It  is  interesting  to  see  Vortigern  treated 
as  an  historical  character  to  which  many  Mreird 
legends  have  clung.  Prof.  Laughton,  Col.  Vetch. 
Sir  E.  Clarke,  and  very  many  other  constant  contri- 
butors supply  lives  110  less  brilliant  than  usual, 
might  have  been  mentioned  that  James  Sprent 
Virtue  was  at  one  time  the  proprietor  of  the  Literary 
Gazette.  We  see  by  the  appearance  in  the  work  oi 
the  name  of  poor  Frank  Vizetelly  that  his  latest 
disappearance  is  held  to  have  been  final, 
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/  istory  of  the  Neiv    World  called  America.     By 
Edward  John  Payne.     Vol.  II.    (Oxford,  Claren- 

<  x  years  and  a  half  after  the  appearance  of  the 
d  -st  volume  of  Mr.  Payne's  able  and  ambitious 
v\ork  the  second  sees  the  light.  At  this  rate  of 
p  -ogress  the  conclusion  of  the  task  is  probably 
rt  mote.  Very  far  are  we  from  complaining  thereof. 
$-•  thorough  is  the  workmanship  and  so  all-em- 
biacing  the  scheme,  that  rapid  execution  is 
inconceivable.  Over  how  many  volumes  the  com- 
olated  work  will  extend  we  know  not— neither,  we 
jcnceive,  does  Mr.  Payne.  As  we  have  previously 
said  (see  8th  S.  ii.  199),  it  is  America  as  a  whole, 
from  Greenland  to  Cape  Horn,  with  which  our 
author  is  concerned.  His  first  part  dealt  mainly 
with  the  discovery  of  the  New  World.  In  that 
volume  the  second  portion,  of  which  this  volume 
is  a  continuation,  began.  This  is  'Aboriginal 
America,'  the  development  of  which  is  treated 
from  various  points  of  view,  linguistic,  anthropo- 
logical, and  other.  How  wide  is  the  area  of  know- 
ledge that  is  therein  covered  is  at  once  apparent,  and 
one  scarcely  knows  at  what  point  to  encounter  a 
writer  who  moves  our  admiration  by  his  daring  as 
much  as  his  erudition.  Mr.  Payne  holds  to  the 
theory  advanced  in  his  first  volume  that  Europe 
and  America  formed  at  one  time  a  single  continent. 
Man,  however,  he  holds,  is  not  autochthonic  in  the 
New  World,  which  he  reached  as  a  stranger  and  an 
emigrant  from  the  Old.  The  manner  in  which  this 
conclusion  is  maintained  must  be  seen  in  the  volume 
(see  pp.  57  et  seq.).  Man,  in  the  general  distribution 
of  animals,  is  "  as  decisively  a  new-comer  in  America 
as  he  is  in  Australia,"  and  has,  though  his  presence 
in  America  dates  back  to  extremely  remote  times, 
"intruded  into  a  zoological  province  to  which  he 
does  not  belong."  For  purposes  of  practical  inves- 
itigation,  at  any  rate,  man  may  be  held  coeval  in  the 
'Old  World  and  New,  remaining  in  both  at  the  same 
low  level  of  savagery,  above  which  ultimately  he 
(elevated  himself. 

In   dealing   with    the    development    of    Mexico 
ind    Peru,    Mr.    Payne    regards    the    pueblo    as 
the  unit  of  aboriginal    history.      The  word,  like 
Its   ail-but   equivalent   lugar,  has   scarcely  found 
Its  way  into  English  use,  but  may  be  accepted  as 
tractically  equal  to    town    or  permanent  village. 
lere  the  agricultural  tribe,  settled  under  its  chiefs, 
•ngaged  within   definite    limits  in  what    was    its 
irincipal  occupation,  the  quest  of  food.     From  the 
'illage  community  in  the  Old  World  the  pueblo 
liffered  in  the  respect  that,  instead  of  being  based 
.  a  combination  of  agriculture  and  herdsmanship, 
was  established  on  agriculture  alone.   Our  author 
ence  proceeds  to  define  the  "  Tribe "  as  a  con- 
nguineous    food-seeking    group,   the    "  Family," 
d   the    "Horde."     Though    possessing    at   the 
tset  no  historical  importance,  the  pueblo  obtains 
ch  when  it  annexes  or   conquers   neighbouring 
\eblos   of   inferior   strength,  driven    not    seldom 
to  do  by  scarcity  of  food  or  of  women,  who,  "  in 
e    state    of    endogamy   which    prevails    in   the 
rliest  times,  are  probably  born  in  fewer  numbers 
an  males."     The  struggles  of  the   "dominant" 
\ieblos  make  up  the  only  history,  in  the  "  ordinary 
nited  sense  of  the  word,  which  is  met  with  in 
merica  before  the  conquest."     No  other  course 
open  to  us  than    to  constitute    ourselves  Mr. 
.yne's  interpreter  so  far  as  a  small  portion  of 
s  work  is  concerned,  the  knowledge  necessary  to 
>ntroversy  on  the  points  raised,  and  even  to  ap 


proval,  being  the  possession  of  a  few  specialists  alone. 
We  come  now,  for  instance,  upon  an  important 
section  of  the  book,  in  which  those  most  interested 
in  the  development  of  primitive  life  from  any 
point,  anthropological,  moral,  or  social,  are  likely 
to  find  themselves  at  sea.  This  is  the  part  dealing 
with  the  origin  and  progress  of  language,  headings 
of  which  are  "  Material  Aspects  of  Speech,"  "  Adap- 
tation of  Alimentary  Movements  to  Articulation," 
"Mechanics  of  Language,"  and  "Imperfect  Signi- 
ficance of  Early  Vocalization."  We  are  more  than 
half  way  through  the  volume  before  Mr.  Payne 
turns  from  the  ethnological  to  the  historical  aspect 
of  his  subject.  The  Esquimaux  are  accepted  as 
the  true  aborigines  of  the  Northern  zone.  The 
language  of  this  remarkable  race,  wanting  as  it 
is  in  power  of  analysis,  is  said  to  be,  in  its  kind, 
the  most  perfect  of  American  languages,  and  not 
destitute  of  literary  cultivation.  It  is  held,  greatly 
to  our  surprise,  to  contain  "  a  large  and  interesting 
body  of  standard  fiction,  much  of  which  is  under- 
stood to  be  at  least  a  thousand  years  old."  Some 
interesting  pages  are  devoted  to  the  relationship 
between  the  Algonquins  and  the  Iroquois,  the  latter 
race,  in  opposition  to  opinion  previously  advanced, 
being  held  to  be  a  decidedly  progressive  people. 
In  the  later  pages  of  the  volume  will  be  found  the 
matter  of  most  interest  to  the  folk-lorist.  Espe- 
cially to  be  commended  is  the  contrast  drawn 
between  the  advancement  of  Mexico  and  that  of 
Peru.  From  the  worst  features  of  Mexican  life- 
its  cannibalism,  and  its  perpetual  war,  waged  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  capturing  prisoners  to  be  sacri- 
ficed and  eaten  — Peru,  where  the  huanaco  and 
vicuna  abounded,  is  happily  free.  Its  theology, 
however,  no  less  than  that  of  the  Mexican,  de- 
manded human  sacrifices. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  space  at  our  command 
to  follow  Mr.  Payne  further,  or  to  do  justice  to  the 
varied  erudition  he  displays.  His  book  has  no 
element  of  general  popularity,  and  appeals  to  the 
scholar  alone.  To  such  it  needs  no  commendation. 
We  can  only  express  our  hope  that  strength  and 
opportunity  will  be  accorded  Mr.  Payne  to  finish 
his  vast  and  encyclopaedic  task. 

Shakespeare' sHandivriting.  By  Sidney  Lee.  (Smith, 

Elder  &  Co.) 

AT  the  request  of  the  authorities  of  the  Stratford- 
on-Avon  Library  and  Museum,  Mr.  Lee  has  issued, 
in  pamphlet  form,  facsimiles  of  the  five  authentic 
autographic  signatures  of  Shakspeare,  with  com- 
ments extracted  from  the  writer's  recently  pub- 
lished and  admirable  '  Life  of  Shakespeare.'  All 
five  signatures  are  in  the  old  English  mode  of 
writing,  a  fact  which  Mr.  Lee  attributes  to  the 
poet's  provincial  education,  he  having  learnt  only 
the  English  character  at  school  and  having  never 
troubled  to  exchange  it  for  the  more  fashionable 
Italian  writing.  What  is  said  about  contractions 
also  deserves  to  be  carefully  studied.  As  the  result 
of  his  investigations,  Mr.  Lee  holds  that,  of  the  many 
forms  of  spelling  that  have  been  adopted,  Shake- 
speare alone  has  the  sanction  of  legal  and  literary 
usage. 

A  Study  in  Philology.    By  Ernest  Pearson.    (Kegan 

Paul  &  Co.) 

COMPARATIVE  philology  will  not  be  advanced  by 
Mr.  Pearson's  little  book.  Indeed,  it  might  well 
have  been  written  in  the  last  century,  for  he  is  a 
veritable  Rip  Van  Winkle  in  the  science  of  Ian- 
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guage.  Grimms  and  Potts  and  Skeats  and  Murrays 
may  have  gone  and  come,  but  Mr.  Pearson  pursues 
a  way  of  his  own  with  a  charming  insouciance. 
Beginning  with  the  assumption  that  all  languages 
took  their  origin  at  Babel,  he  undertakes  with  a 
light  heart  to  act  as  "  clruggerman"  to  the  confused 
tongues  of  earth,  and  finds  no  difficulty  in  bringing 
them  into  accord. 

As  he  starts  with  the  express  axiom  that ' '  all  vowels 
are  interchangeable  with  one  another  "  (p.  vi),  and 
is  not  exacting  enough  to  require  that  the  words 
compared  should  resemble  one  another  in  form  or 
meaning,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Mr.  Pearson  works 
in  conveniently  plastic  material.  Any  man  having 
the  run  of  a  large  number  of  dictionaries  could  pile 
up  verbal  accumulations  such  as  we  have  here 
without  limit.  The  author  always  starts  with  the 
Hebrew  as  the  basis  of  comparison,  and  we  learn 
on  an  early  page  (vii)  that  Heb.  mshurah  and  our 
measure  are  cognates.  So  long  as  he  deals  with 
strange  vocables  from  the  Yoruba  and  Umbundu 
dialects  he  has  us  at  his  mercy,  but  when,  on  the 
same  page  (4),  he  assures  us  that  in  Latin  mamma, 
amo  (Heb.  abaft,  to  love),  and  anima  are  all  related 
words,  we  begin  to  have  our  doubts.  We  confess 
our  inability  to  criticize  the  words  mustered  from 
the  Libyan,  Nika,  and  Hausa  languages,  but  when 
in  direct  sequence  he  quotes  as  words  of  affinity  in 
Latin  comes,  cumulus,  gemino,  homo,  amita,a,nd  cum, 
we  are  confirmed  in  our  fears  that  Mr.  Pearson  is 
not  a  safe  guide.  Instead  of  criticizing  further,  we 
merely  note  that  French  sceur  is  brought  into  line 
with  serai,  will  be ;  Lat.  sero;  Heb.  zera,  seed ;  Jap. 
soryo,  eldest  son— that  the  latter  part  of  fer-tile  is 
to  be  compared  with  Heb.  til,  to  moisten  gently 
with  showers  (p.  30),  and  obedient  with  Heb.  obd, 
to  serve,  to  labour  (p.  24) ! 

Municipal  Paries,   Gardens,  and  Open   Spaces   of 

London.  By  Lieut, -Col.  J.  J.  Sexby.  (Stock.) 
WHILE  fulfilling  all  to  which  its  title  pledges  itself, 
Col.  Sexby's  book  is  likely  to  disappoint  those 
unreasonable  folk  who  would  fain  have  more.  An 
account  of  parks,  gardens,  and  open  spaces  which 
omits  all  mention  of  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington 
Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  St.  James's  Park,  and  the 
Green  Park,  to  say  nothing  of  Highg^ate  Woods  or 
Epping  Forest,  scarcely  seems  to  fulfil  its  promise. 
The  excuse  advanced  is,  however,  adequate.  Col. 
Sexby  deals  only  with  those  spaces  that  are  under 
municipal  control,  and  are  for  the  most  part  in- 
cluded in  what  is  known  as  the  County  of  London. 
Hyde  Park,  Regent's  Park,  and  St.  James's  Park 
are  held  meanwhile  to  be  national  rather  than 
municipal  lungs,  and  their  history  has  already  been 
written.  On  the  other  hand,  Epping  Forest  and 
Highgate  Woods  are  outside  the  municipal  radius. 
The  spots  with  which  the  Colonel  deals  are  "  those 
which  are  maintained  by  the  London  County  Council 
at  the  expense  of  the  '  Metropolitan '  ratepayers," 
together  with  disused  burial-grounds  and  spots 
under  the  care  of  conservators,  private  bodies,  &c. 
Within  these  limits,  the  observance  of  which  is 
necessary  if  the  work  is  not  to  constitute  in  itself 
a  library,  there  are  abundant  materials  for  the 
historian,  and  the  list  of  places  dealt  with  occupies 
many  pages  of  index. 

The  author  seems  a  little  more  familiar  with 
the  southern  spaces  than  the  northern,  and  his 
arrangement  is  only  partially  alphabetical,  even 
as  regards  the  more  important  spots.  When  he 
begins  with  Battersea  Park,  which  he  follows  up, 


almost  in  the  order  indicated,  by  Blackheatl 
Bostal  Heath,  Brockwell  Park,  and  Dulwic 
Park,  it  seems  as  though  he  had  determined  upo 
an  alphabetical  order.  The  plan,  if  ever  cor 
templated,  seems  to  have  been  abandoned,  and  eve 
near  the  outset  Plumstead  Common  "  comes  m 
cranking  in."  The  information  concerning  th 
various  spots  is  pleasantly  historical,  antiquariai 
and  literary.  So  much  as  is  known  about  th 
origin  of  names  is  given ;  the  circumstances  unde 
which  the  spots  came  into  municipal  or  othe 
possession  are  narrated ;  and  the  story  is  told  c 
such  persons  of  interest  as  have  been  residents  o 
or  near  the  spot  or  are  in  any  way  associated  wit 
it.  The  illustrations,  which  are  both  numerous  an 
well  selected,  consist  largely  of  photographs,  bu 
include  many  reproductions  of  old  plates,  such  a 
Sadler's  Wells  with  the  New  River  in  1756 ;  Lir 
coin's  Inn  Fields,  as  originally  designed  by  Inig 
Jones  ;  Queen  Elizabeth's  Walk  in  Clissolcl  Par! 
as  it  existed  in  1800 ;  and  the  source  of  the  Ravens 
bourn  in  Keston  Heath.  The  volume  will  form  a 
attractive  and  indispensable  portion  of  every  collet 
tion  of  works  on  London. 

The  English  Catalogue  of  Books  for  1898.     (Sampso 

Low  &  Co.) 

THE  sixty-second  annual  issue  of  'The  Englisl 
Catalogue  of  Books '  has  appeared  a  little  later  thai 
usual  (a  fact  of  which  an  adequate  explanation  i 
given),  and  is  once  more  welcome.  In  addition  ti 
its  other  claims  on  attention,  it  supplies  for  th 
first  time  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  th< 
principal  publishers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  usefu 
appendix,  the  want  of  which  we  have  often  felt. 
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We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices : — 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  nam< 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub 
lication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately 
To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre 
spondents  must  observe  the  following  rule.  Lei 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  Correspond 
ents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested  to  head  the 
second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

CORRIGENDA.— P.  167,  col.  1,  1.  9  from  end,  foi 
"Algeria"  read  JEgina,  and  for  "  Paris,"  1.  8,  read 
Poros.  We  alter  these  names  at  MR.  LEVESOJJ- 
GOWER'S  request,  but  the  words  were  in  the  MS.  as 
we  gave  them. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to 
"  The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  "—Advertise- 
ments and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher "- 
at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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DR.  JAMES  FRASER,  OF  ABERDEEN  AND 
CHELSEA,  AND  SIR  E.  IMPEY. 

A  NOTE  in  your  issue  for  5  Aug.,  1882  (6th  S. 
vi.  Ill),  as  to  Dr.  James  Eraser,  of  Aberdeen 
(b.  1645,  d.  1731),  a  man  well  known  in  his 
day  as  a  great  benefactor  to  that  University 
and  otherwise,  put  me  on  inquiries  which 
enabled  me  to  clear  up  a  very  confused  state- 
ment in  E.  B.  Impey's  life  of  his  father,  Sir 
Elijah  Impey,  the  Chief  Justice  of  Calcutta, 
whose  character  was  so  fiercely  attacked  by 
Macaulay,  arid  has  been  so  admirably  vin- 
dicated by  the  late  Sir  Fitzjames  Stephen. 
E.  B.  Impey  says  (p.  2  of  the  '  Life ')  : — 

"  His  mother  was  nearly  related  to  the  noble 
Scotch  family  of  Lovat,  being  the  daughter  of 
James  Fraser,  LL.D.  Dr.  Fraser  was  author  of 
a  'Life  of  Nadir  Shah,'  held  an  official  situation  in 
Chelsea  Hospital,  and  was  uncle  to  Amelia,  Baroness 
in  her  own  right,  and  married  in  the  strange  manner 
recorded  in  history  to  Simon,  twelfth  Lord  Lovat, 
beheaded  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  rebellion 
of  1745." 

This  passage  is  a  curious  mosaic  of  mistakes. 
The  victim  of  the  wicked  Simon's  outrage, 
here  represented  as  Dr.  Eraser's  niece,  was 
not  the  "Baroness  Amelia,"  but  the  Baroness's 
mother,  widow  of  the  eleventh  lord,  a  lady 
who  was  by  birth  a  Murray  of  the  Athole 


family  ;  and  Hugh,  the  eleventh  lord,  had 
no  brothers.  The  Dr.  James  Fraser  who 
wrote  the  'Life  of  Nadir  Shah,'  and  the  Dr. 
James  Fraser  who  was  first  secretary^  of 
Chelsea  Hospital,  were  two  different  men. 
The  Orientalist,  as  the  preface  to  his  book 
shows,  was  collecting  MSS.  in  the  East  from 
1730  to  1740,  and  brought  out  the  book  in 
1742,  while  the  secretary  of  Chelsea  Hospital 
died  in  1731.  That  the  Chelsea  Fraser,  and 
not  the  Orientalist,  was  the  grandfather  of 
Sir  E.  Impey,  is  proved  by  his  will,  wherein 
there  is  much  about  "  my  daughter,  Martha 
Impey,"  wife  of  Elijah  Impey,  of  Hammer- 
smith. Also  Ker's  '  Frasereides,'  mentioned 
in  your  note  of,  1882,  gives  an  account  of  this 
J  ames  Fraser's  family  connexions,  and  of  his 
daughter's  marriage  to  Elijah  Impey.  The 
full  title  of  this  book  is  : — 

"  Frasereides,  sive  Funebris  Oratio  et  Elegia  in 
Laudemdesideratissimi  Viri  Jacob!  Fraserii  J.U.D., 
Collegii  Regii  Aberdonensis  Msecenatis  et  Patroni 
beneficentissimi ;  qui  Londini  obiit  xxvi  Maii,  AJ>. 
MDCCXXXI,  habita,  &c.,  Perorante  J.  Ker,  Grrecarum 
Literarum  Professore.  Aberdonise,  1732." 

The  date  here  given  for  his  death  cannot 
be  correct,  for  his  will  was  proved,  according 
to  the  record  at  Somerset  House,  on  24  May, 
and  the  burial  register  of  St.  Martin's-in-the- 
Fields  shows  him  as  buried  there  on  the  22nd. 
The  "  oratio  "  sets  forth  Fraser's  munificent 
donations  to  his  Alma  Mater,  donations  which 
fairly  earned  him  the  name  of  "  second 
founder."  He  spent  large  sums  on  the  re- 
storation of  the  buildings,  besides  giving 
hundreds  of  books  to  the  library,  and  en- 
dowing bursarships.  Ker  traces  his  descent, 
in  a  sketchy  but  definite  manner,  back  to  a 
Fraser  known  as  "John  the  son  of  Alex- 
ander," of  Farilon  in  Strath  Errick  ("do 
Farilon  in  valle  Herica  "),  which  Alexander  I 
find  described  in  Mackenzie's  recent '  History 
of  the  Frasers'  as  the  first  of  the  line  of 
Farraline,  and  third  son  of  Hugh,  fourth 
Lord  Lovat.  (Burke  calls  this  Hugh  the 
first  Lord  Lovat,  saying  that  he  was  made  a 
Lord  of  Parliament  between  1458  and  1464.) 
The  excellent  Dr.  James,  of  Chelsea,  was  thus 
only  a  very  remote  cousin  of  the  famous  (or 
infamous)  Simon.  He  was  a  man  who  de- 
serves to  be  remembered  as  an  example  of 
public  spirit  in  the  use  of  wealth.  "When  I 
consider  seriously  within  myself,"  he  says  in 
his  will, 

"  that  God  has  not  sent  me  into  the  world  for  my 
own  happiness  only,  or  for  that  of  my  family,  but 
for  the  benefit  and  good  of  mankind  in  general,  and 
of  my  own  country  in  particular,  therefore  I  thought 
myself  obliged,  and  accordingly  purposed,  to  have 
left  more  than  now  I  am  able  to  do  for  publick  and 
charitable  uses,  had  I  not  been  disappointed  by 
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losses  I  have  sustained  by  the  frauds  of  some  rela- 
tions and  others,  and  by  the  injustice  of  some  in 
great  power." 

Ker,  indeed,  thinks  it  necessary  to  defend 
"  Jacobus  npster  "  from  the  charge  of  having 
neglected  his  own  kin,  and  shows  that  he  left 
them  a  good  provision.  His  money  came  partly 
from  a  bachelor  brother  who  was  Governor  of 
Fort  St.  George  (Madras),  and  his  fortune 
was  increased  by  annuities  settled  on  him,  as 
was  often  then  done,  by  the  parents  of  young 
noblemen  to  whom  he  had  been  tutor.  One 
of  these  was  the  first  Duke  of  St.  Albans, 
son  of  Charles  II.  and  Nell  Gwynne.  He  held 
the  secretaryship  of  Chelsea  Hospital  a  long 
time  —  forty  years,  according  to  Ker.  The 
Chelsea  records,  however,  say  that  he  was 
appointed  1  July,  1689,  and  ceased  to  be 
secretary  20  May,  1718.  His  degree  of  "  Juris 
Utriusque  Doctor"  was  given  him  by  the 
University  in  recognition  of  his  noble  bene- 
factions. He  was  James  II.'s  Licenser  of  the 
Press,  and  Ker  represents  him  as  much  in 
favour  with  George  I.,  who  liked  talking  to 
him  ("eum  in  deliciis  habuit  Geo.  Imus,  et 
cum  illo  ssepe  sermones  conferre  haud  dedig- 
natus  est ").  Besides  two  daughters,  one  of 
whom  was  Mrs.  Impey,  he  left  two  sons,  of 
whom,  apparently,  only  one,  William  Fraser, 
had  surviving  children.  I  should  be  glad  if 
any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  could  refer  me  to  any 
information  as  to  trie  descendants  of  this 
William,  who  emigrated  to  Philadelphia.  I 
find  that  the  Edmund  Morris,  rector  of  Nut- 
shalling,  who  was  known  as  the  friend  and 
correspondent  of  Lady  Hervey  (Molly  Lepel), 
married  a  daughter  or  his,  Martha  Fraser. 
R.  B.  LITCHFIELD. 

31,  Kensington  Square,  W. 


HISTORICAL  RESEARCH. — Under  this  head- 
ing Mr.  J.  Horace  Round  contributed  to  the 
Nineteenth  Century  for  last  December  a 
drastic  criticism  of  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's 
strictures  on  '  The  Historical  Method  of  Pro- 
fessor Freeman.'  I  have  not  read  the  latter, 
but  Mr.  Round's  succinct  summary  and  in- 
cisive defence  of  research,  as  distinct  from 
synthesis  in  historical  studies,  challenge  the 
thanks  of  earnest  toilers  in  such  grooves. 
Very  clearly  he  convicts  Mr.  Harrison  of 
"  confusion  of  thought "  in  confounding  pro- 
cesses with  results.  But  is  his  own  indict- 
ment altogether  free  from  this  charge  ?  Is  it 
safe  to  speak  of  "  the  mere  collection  of  abso- 
lutely worthless  facts  "  ?  Facts  are  the  stones 
which  compose  the  historical  edifice.  Some 
may  be  less  suitable  than  others  for  founda- 
tions, or  corners,  or  pillars,  but  none  can 
be  absolutely  worthless.  The  hewers  of  wood 


and  the  drawers  of  water  have  their  need  and 
place  equally  with  the  designers  and  the  brick- 
setters.  Rejection  of  any  single  fact,  however 
apparently  insignificant,  is  fatal  to  historical 
accuracy  in  any  method  of  research.  Cer- 
tainly there  must  be  a  "  patient  sifting  and 
classification  of  material,"  but  no  wholesale 
rejection  of  facts.  A  partial  disuse  there  may 
be  on  the  score  of  irrelevancy,  but  no  fact 
can  be  "absolutely  worthless."  The  most 
trivial  in  a  life  or  a  period  is  bound  to  have 
some  reference  to  the  plan  or  working  of  a 
central  scheme  or  epoch.  I  submit,  therefore, 
as  one  who  has  devoted  many  years  to  his- 
torical research,  that  its  true  work  lies 
precisely  in  a  "prolonged  accumulation  of 
evidence,"  even  to  the  minutest  details.  This 
is  the  method  for  which  Freeman  is  pilloried 
alike  by  Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Round,  but 
which,  pace  both,  I  maintain  ought  to  consti- 
tute the  very  essence  of  either  "  the  modern 
scientific  spirit  or  the  modern  ardour  for 
discovery." 

Again,  as  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Round 
insists  too  strongly  on  the  difference  between 
chronicles  and  manuscripts  as  materials  for 
research.  Witli  his  condemnation  of  Freeman 
for  neglect  of  the  latter,  and  with  Mr.  Har- 
rison's laudation  of  the  same  historian  for 
that  negligence,  I  am  not  just  now  concerned. 
My  present  point  is  that  chronicles  or  books 
are  as  much  "  research  "  as  "  records  writ  on 
the  parchment  or  graven  on  the  stone."  Of 
course  "paraphrasing  patches  of  chronicles" 
is  not  writing  history  •  but  is  not  the  study 
of  chronicles  as  much  an  integral  part  of 
"  research  "  as  is  the  deciphering  of  "records"? 
Besides,  what  are  chronicles  but  printed 
records  or  manuscripts?  No  scientific  con- 
ception of  history  is  possible  with  a  differen- 
tiation between  the  two ;  linked  together 
they  form  not  only  its  possibility,  but  its 
certainty.  A  divorce  between  them  is  as 
fatal  to  the  claims  of  a  perfect  historian  as  a 
jaundiced  attitude  towards  his  facts. 

Lastly,!  venture  to  demur  to  the  statement 
that  "  the  writing  of  history  must  vary  with 
successive  generations,  because  the  nature  of 
the  interest  that  they  take  in  history  varies. 
Institutional,  economic,  social  development, 
these  are  the  subjects  that  excite  the  chief 
interest  now."  If  this  canon  be  enforced, 
then  history -writing  becomes  a  gigantic  snare 
from  its  very  one-sidedness.  To  make  history 
from  such  a  standpoint  is  to  belittle  a  pro- 
fession which  owes  its  vitality  to  impartiality 
and  a  due  sense  of  proportion.  Better  are 
the  dry  bones  of  history— the  scissors-and- 
paste  method  of  the  narrator  pure  arid  simple 
— than  a  pandering  solely  to  the  varying 
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t<i  <tes  of  the  writer's  epoch.  The  process  is 
al  solutely  vicious  as  maiming  the  truth. 
B<  sides  (and  this  is  not  the  least  inconve- 
ni  3nce  of  the  system),  the  "thousand  volumes" 
dt  precated  by  Mr.  Harrison  would  be  indis- 
pcnsable  not  alone  for  the  making,  but  for- 
th 3  reading  aright  of  any  given  period  of 
hi  ^tory.  But  let  these  so-called  "  subjects  "  be 
in  serwoven  with  historic  data,  let  the  letter  of 
hi  story  be  informed  by  its  spirit  apart  from 
bi .ts,  and  reliable  work  will  be  the  result. 

With  Mr.  Round's  plea  for  "  further  study 
of  manuscripts,  more  original  research,"  I 
thoroughly  agree.  There  is  far  too  little  veri- 
fying quotations  and  consulting  archives,  and 
far  too  much  marching  along  beaten  tracks 
in  our  days.  There  are  still  vast  unexplored 
tracts  of  documents  in  the  public  offices  of 
our  three  capitals  without  which  no  one 
single  period  of  history  can  be  satisfactorily 
grasped.  J.  B.  McGovERN. 

St.  Stephen's  Rectory,  C.-on-M.,  Manchester. 

ADDAMS  FAMILY.   (See  7th  S.  xi.  169  ;  8th  S. 

iii.  387,  417,  478 ;  iv.  169,  407  ;  9th  S.  ii.  225.)— 

This  surname  is  probably  either  a  corruption 

r  variation   of  Adams,  or  is  derived   from 

Ldde,  m.,  Adda,  f.,  Adden,  n.,  a  Frisian  per- 

onal  or  family  name.     The  arms  of  Reeve* 

3u.,  a  chevron  vaire  or  and  az.,  cottised  arg., 

etween  three  roses  of  the  last,  barbed  and 

eeded  ppr.)  are  similar  in  composition  to 

hose  of  Addams  of  Chetton,t  co.  Salop  (Erm., 

chevron  vaire  or  and  az.,  between  three 
oses  barbed  and  seeded  ppr.).  The  following 
ire  a  few  of  the  members  of  this  family  whom 
"  have  found  recorded,  viz. : — 

1539.  "Proud  Addamys"  is  mentioned  re 
eligious  disputes  at  Bristol. 

1539.  —   —  Addams  (alias  Adam  Damplip) 

s  charged  with  preaching  directly  against 
tie  sacraments  of  the  altar  and  baptism,  &c. 

1546.  John  Addams,  a  tailor,  of  London  and 
o.  Salop,  was  martyred  with  Anne  Askew. 

Circa   1560-1620.     William  Addams,  J  cap- 

*  Dingley  ('History  in  Marble, '  vol.  i.)  notes  on 
.ddams  coat,  Az.,  three  mullets  or  (2,  1),  which 
orresponds  with  that  of  some  of  the  Murrays, 
xcept  that  the  latter  bear  also  a  royal  treasure, 
pry,  counterflory. 

t  Roger  de  Lectone  (?  Letton)  was  presented  to 
ne  rectory  of  Chetton,  near  Bridgnorth,  co.  Salop, 
h  1285,  by  Sir  Hugh  Burnel,  vice  Nicholas  de  Here- 
brd,  Canon  of  the  Church  of  Hereford.  It  is 
fngular  that  the  Althani  family,  who  intermarried 
rith  the  Addamses  during  the  present  century, 
pcame  possessed  in  1562  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
hrish  of  Latton,  co.  Essex,  and  held  it  until  1819, 
men  William  Altham  sold  the  estates  and  thereby 
tienated  them. 

+  Adams  in  'Nat.  Diet,  of  Biog.,'  but  Addams 

iroughout  *  Calendar  of  State  Papers.' 


tain,  &c.,  H.E.I.C.S.,  born  at  Gillingham,  by 
Rochester,  co.  Kent,  brought  up  in  Limehouse, 
apprenticed  for  twelve  years  to  Nicholas  Dig- 
gines,  and  served  as  master  pilot  in  H.M.'s 
ships  and  with  the  Company  of  Barbary 
Merchants  for  about  twelve  years,  until  the 
Indian  traffic  in  Holland  began  in  1598,  when 
he  was  hired  by  the  (Dutch  East)  India  Com- 
pany as  pilot-major  to  a  fleet  of  five  ships  in 
command  of  General  Jaques  Maihore.  They 
set  sail  about  23  June,  and  after  an  adven- 
turous voyage,  Addams  landed  in  Japan. 
He  started  a  factory  there  for  the  H.E.I.Co., 
built  several  vessels  for  the  Emperor,  and 
led  an  adventurous  life  there,  full  details  of 
which  will  be  found  in  'Memorials  of  the 
Empire  of  Japan,'  printed  for  the  Hakluyt 
Society,  and  edited  by  Thomas  Rundall.  He 
married  Mary  -  — ,  whom  he  left  in  Eng- 
land, and  died  in  Japan,  16  May,  1620.*  His 
daughter,  Deliverance  Goodchild,  petitioned 
the  H.E.I.Co.,  13  August,  1624,  re  her  deceased 
father's  estate. 

11  Jan.,  1586/7.  Francis  Addams.  Licence 
issued  from  the  Bishop  of  London's  Office  for 
marriage  of  Francis  Addams,  of  St.  Martin's, 
Ludgate,  saddler,  and  Edith  Younge,  spinster, 
of  St.  Trinity,  London,  daughter  of  - 
Younge,  late  of  Dorceter,  yeoman,  deceased. 
At  St.  George's,  Botolph  Lane. 

28  June,  1603.  Syinon  Addams  (in  Vicar- 
General's  book  "  Adam  "),  gentleman,  of  West 
Ham,  Essex,  widower,  about  fifty.  Licence 
issued  from  Bishop  of  London's  Office  for 
marriage  with  Grace  Awgus  (in  Vicar- 
General's  book  "Agwur"),  about  fifty-six,  of 
same,  widow  of  Richard  Awgus  t  (in  Vicar- 
General's  book  "Awgur"),  of  City  of  London, 
apothecary,  who  died  about  five  years  past. 
At  West  Ham  aforesaid. 

Temp.  Jas.  I.  (1603-25).  Addams.  Chancery 
suit,  Burley  contra  Addams  (Bundle  B.  48, 
No.  9). 

26  April,  1606.  Marye  Addams.  Married 
to  Richard  Jennings  at  St.  Saviour's,  South- 
wark. 

26  July,  1608.  John  Abaddame  held  four 
cottages  in  Deptford  Strand,  with  a  yard  and 
garden,  in  right  of  his  wife,  value  js  obd. 

1618-32.  Robert  Addams,  captain  H.E.I.C.S., 
fl.  1618-32.  His  daughter,  Sarah  Hall,  claimed 
20£.  of  her  father's  wages,  26  Sept.,  1623. 

*  It  is  said  that  he  was  also  married  to  a  "  prin- 
cipal woman"  in  Japan,  and  made  a  great  lord 
there ;  that  on  his  death  he  left  half  his  estate 
to  a  son  and  daughter  in  that  country  who  were 
her  issue  by  him  ;  and  that  he  spoke  Japanese  per- 
fectly, and  was  a  good  pilot. 

t  Henry  Awger  held  lands  in  Deptford  town, 
26  July,  1608,  viz.,  one  tenement  with  yard,  garden, 
and  baek'house  thereto  belonging,  value  iiijd. 
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14  Aug.,  1620.  Richard  Addams,  of  City  of 
London,  butcher.  Licence  issued  from  Bishop 
of  London's  Office  for  marriage  with  Lucy 
Baker,  of  same,  daughter  of  -  -  Baker, 
deceased. 

Circa  1655.  John  Addams  was  an  emissary 
to  Holland. 

1656. Addams*  (Alderman)  was  chosen 

as  one  of  the  M.P.s  for  London. 

28  Jan.,  1661/2.  Thomas  Addams,  of  St. 
Benet,  Gracechurch  (London),  gentleman, 
bachelor,  thirty -one.  Licence  issued  for 
marriage  with  Jane  James,  of  Ightham,  Kent, 
spinster,  twenty  ;  consent  of  mother,  Jane 
James,  widow.  At  — — .  (This  entry  erased 
and  "  vacat "  written.) 

23  Nov.,  1680.  John  Addams,  of  St.  Olave, 
Southwark,  Surrey,  bachelor,  twenty- five. 
Licence  issued  at  the  Faculty  Office  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  marriage  with 
Elizabeth  Holden,  of  Bowleshurst,  Bedford- 
shire, spinster,  her  parents  dead,  with  consent 
of  Joseph  Holden,  her  uncle  and  guardian. 
At  Bowleshurst  aforesaid. 

7  Oct.,  1708.  An.  Addams,  Mrs.,  married  to 
Richard  Jennings  at  St.  Saviour's,  South- 
wark. 

19  March,  1718/9.  Adam  Addams,  son  of 
Adam  Addams,  of  Monmouth,  matriculated 
at  Trin.  Coll.,  Oxon,  cet.  seventeen,  proceeded 
B.A.  1722,  M.A.  1725. 

1771-1848.  Joseph  Addams,  Esq.,  of  Swan- 
age,  co.  Dorset,  and  H.E.I.C.S.,  b.  1771,  d.  1848. 

9  Aug.,  1805.  Richard  Addams,  of  Doctors' 
Commons,  married  a  daughter  of  Nathaniel 
Bishop,  Esq.,  of  Gloucester  Place,  London. 

1834-37.  Robert  Addams  was  a  member 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  (Acoustics  and  Chemistry). 

1841.  Henry  Bishop  Addams  was  a  graduate 
of  the  Inst.  C.E. 

It  may  fairly  be  concluded  that  a  branch 
of  this  family  was  settled  in  and  around 
Deptford,  co.  Kent,  at  any  rate  from  1560, 
and  that  many  of  its  members  were  con- 
nected with  the  dockyard  there,  the  royal 
navy,  or  the  merchant  shipping  service.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what  became  of 
the  Addams  Brothers'  shipbuilding  business 
at  Rotherhithe  and  Buckler's  Hard,  which 
must  have  been  an  extensive  one. 

The  name  of  John  Addey,  one  of  the  King's 
master  shipwrights,  who  died  16  April,  1606, 
cet.  fifty-six,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Nicholas's 
Church,  Deptford,  is  suspiciously  like  Addams. 
He  gave  his  executors  2001.  to  procure  a  per- 
petual annuity  towards  the  relief  of  the  poor 
people  of  Deptford,  to  last  for  ever.  This  is 

*  This  may  be  a  misspelling  of  Adams. 


known  as  Addey 's  charity,  and  in  1884  pro- 
duced 2001.  per  annum. 

My  authorities  for  the  above,  amongst 
others,  are  'British  Family  Names,  their 
Origin  and  Meaning,'  by  Hy.  Barber,  M.D. 
(London, Elliot  Stock,  1894);  Burke's  'Landed 
Gentry';  'Calendars  of  State  Papers ';  Cam- 
den  Society's  publications  ;  Foster's  '  London 
Marriage  Licences ' ;  the  Genealogist ;  '  His- 
tory of  Deptford,'  by  Nathan  Dews  (second 
ed.,  1884);  Foster's 'Alumni  Oxonierises';  and 
'  The  Patrician,'  by  Sir  Bernard  Burke. 

JAMES  TALBOT. 

Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

"LONDON"  AND  "LONNON." — Though  ap- 
parently unindexed,  this  point  of  pronuncia- 
tion can  hardly  have  escaped  notice  from 
former  contributors.  However,  I  offer  the 
following  citations.  Samuel  Rogers  (1763- 
1855)  remarked  that  in  his  youth  everybody 
said  Lonnon,  not  London;  and  Fox  said 
Lonnon  to  the  last.  Miss  Burney,  writing  to 
Crabb  Robinson  in  February,  1835,  says,  "I 
like  Bath  better  than  Lonnon,  as  you  cockneys 
call  it."  Canon  Venables,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Spectator,  1  March,  1893,  stated  on  his  own 
father's  authority  that  George  IV.  used  to 
say  "my  royal  city  of  Lonnon"  ;  and  that, 
contemporaneously,  the  aristocratic  pronun- 
ciation of  St.  James,  gold,  and  Rome  was  St. 
Jeames,  goold,  and  Room.  South ey,  in  'The 
March  to  Moscow,'  rhymes  London  with  un- 
done. RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

Portland,  Oregon. 

"  PHANTOMNATION."  (See  '  Ghost  -  words, 
9th  S.  ii.  341,  406,  486.)— It  may  be  a  conve- 
nience to  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  who  take  an 
interest  in  "ghost -words"  to  have  the  pre- 
cise reference  to  the  passage  in  Pope  from 
which  this  monstrosity  originated.  In  the 
translation  of  the  'Odyssey,'  book  x.  627, 
occur  the  lines  : — 

These  solemn  vows  and  holy  offerings  paid 
To  all  the  phantom  nations  of  the  dead. 

It  is  really  amazing  that  the  monster  should 
have  found  a  place  in  so  recent  and  so 
scholarly  a  work  as  the  '  Encyclopaedic  Dic- 
tionary'  (1889).  ALEX.  LEEPER. 

Trinity  College,  Melbourne  University. 

"  DANIEL  "  CHAUCER. — If  the  following  has 
not  been  noticed  before,  it  might  find  a 
suitable  place  in  your  columns.  The  mistake 
is  really  humorous,  especially  when  the 
reason  for  it  is  perceived.  In  a  novel  by  Mr. 
Clark  Russell  called  '  What  Cheer  ! '  at  the 
beginning  of  chap,  vii.,  come  the  words : 
"Into  this  cathedral,  headed  by  cheerful, 
hearty  Daniel  Chaucer "  Chaucer's  name 
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„  Geoffrey,  not  Daniel.  A  little  reflection, 
o  perhaps  a  little  experience  of  the  mistakes 
n  ade  by  candidates  in  examinations,  tells 
tl  at  the  lines  of  Tennyson  in  the  '  Dream  of 
F  lir  Women '  are  responsible  for  Mr.  Clark 
E  ussell's  blunder  : — 
1)  in  Chaucer,  the  first  warbler,  whose  sweet  breath 

Preluded  those  melodious  bursts  that  fill 
T  le  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth 

With  sounds  that  echo  still. 
Bat    surely   no    literary  man    should    have 
imagined  that  Tennyson   was   abbreviating 
Chaucer's  Christian  name. 

EDWARD  E.  MORRIS. 

The  University,  Melbourne. 

CROMWELL  AND  THE  ORGAN. — Apropos  of 
the     statement    made    by    MR.    J.    FOSTER 
PALMER  (see  ante,  p.  235)  that  Cromwell  "was 
a  great  lover  of  the  organ,"  may  I  ask  if  it  is 
not  a  fact  that  he  ousted  the  organ  from  the 
Royal  Palace  of  Whitehall  when  he  entered 
into    possession  1    The  organ    in    the    west 
gallery  of  Stanford  Church  in  this  county  is 
j  said  to  have  been  originally  erected  in  White- 
hall   Palace.     Being    sold    by    Cromwell,    it 
I  eventually  found  its  way  to  Stanford,  where 
it  still  remains — at  any  rate,  an  ornament  to 
1  the  church.     Possibly  the  Protector  may  have 
simply  made  room  for  a  better  instrument. 
;  I  shall  be  glad  to  gain  further  information 
'concerning    this    little    Cromwellian   trans- 
Action.  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 
West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  DORKING.  —  This  great 
land  decisive  battle  has  been  fought  over 
again,  but  this  time  by  the  fleets  of  England 
and  France.  La  Stampa-Gazzetta,  Piemontese 
has  the  following  under  date  28  March  :— -r 

L"Molti  lettori  rammenteranno  il  famoso  romanzo 
pparso  alcuni  anni  or  sono  in  Inghilterra,  e  nel 
jquale  s'  immagiriava  una  guerra  franco-britannica 
che  terrninava  colla  distruzione  della  flotta  inglese 
,nella  aqua  di  Dorking." 

J.  P.  STILWELL. 
Home. 

ALEXANDER  BARCLAY.— The  nationality  of 
he  author  of  *  The  Ship  of  Fools  '  is  said  by 
he  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica '  to  have  been 
natter  of  much  literary  dispute.  I  suggest 
hat  his  father  may  have  been  Scotch  and  his 
nother  English.  In  his  will  Barclay  makes 
mention  of  his  "cosyn,"  Thomas  Atkynson  ; 
md  his  mother  was  probably,  therefore,  nee 
A-tkynson,  which  sounds  like  an  English 
name.  Among  the  places  he  had  visited 
Barclay  mentions  "  Barwike,"  which  probably 
stands  for  Berwick-on-Tweed,  and  his  mother 
may  Jiave  been  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 

nglish   garrison.     Dr.    Bullein   (who   was 


Barclay's  contemporary)  stated  that  he  was 
"borne  beyonde  the  cold  river  of  Twede." 
This  may  possibly  point  to  Coldstream  as  the 
place  of  his  birth.  See  the  introduction  to 
Jamieson's  edition  of  'The  Ship  of  Fools,' 
pp.  88,  34,  27,  31.  C.  J.  I. 

NICHOLAS  DOWNTON. — The  notice  of  the 
career  of  this  man  in  the  '  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.' 
(vol.  xv.,  1888)  commences  with  his  appoint- 
ment, early  in  1610,  to  command  the  E.I.Co.'s 
ship  Peppercorn,  which  took  part  in  the 
sixth  voyage  under  Sir  Henry  Middleton. 
It  is  curious  that  the  writer  of  the  notice 
(Prof.  J.  K.  Laughton)  overlooked  the  fact 
that  in  1593  Downton  was  appointed  by 
the  Earl  of  Cumberland  to  command  the 
Sampson,  one  of  the  three  ships  newly  built 
by  the  earl  and  his  friends  for  the  purpose 
of  harassing  the  Spaniards,  and  that  in  June, 
1594,  these  ships  encountered  off  Fayal  the 
Cinque  Chagas,  a  mighty  carrack  from  India, 
laden  with  a  cargo  of  enormous  value,  which 
they  fought  for  a  whole  day,  but  could  not 
capture,  the  carrack  ultimately  taking  fire 
and  blowing  up,  with  the  loss  of  hundreds  of 
lives.  Later  on  they  encountered  the  Spanish 
ship  San  Felipe,  which  they  attempted  to 
capture,  but  unsuccessfully.  Downton's  own 
graphic  account  of  this  notable  sea-fight  is 
given  by  Hakluyt  (vol.  ii.  p.  199),  and  a 
shorter  description  will  be  found  in  Purchas 
(part  iv.  p.  1147).  I  have  not  met  with  any 
earlier  reference  to  Downton,  nor  to  any 
between  1594  and  the  end  of  1609,  when  he 
petitioned  the  E.I.Co.  to  be  employed  as  a 
factor  (being  actually  appointed  to  command 
the  Peppercorn).  DONALD  FERGUSON. 

5,  Bedford  Place,  Croydon. 

WALLACE'S  '  RUSSIA.'— For  readers  not  yet 
familiar  with  the  bibliography  of  Russian 
fiction  it  may  perhaps  be  worth  noting  (1) 
that  Grigor6vitch's  pathetic  tale  which  made 
such  a  deep  impression  on  the  author  of  the 
above  standard  work  (see  vol.  i.  ch.  v.)  is 
entitled,  in  Russ,  'Bobuil'  ('The  Homeless 
Peasant'),  and  is  reprinted  in  the  first  volume 
of  Grigorovitch's  '  Works,'  which  were  given 
as  a  premium  with  that  flourishing  publica- 
tion the  Niva  in  1896 ;  (2)  that  the  old  play 
mentioned  in  a  note  to  vol.  iii.  ch.  xxxiii. 
of  'Russia,'  viz.,  ' Neslykhannoe  Divo  [riot 
Dyelo],  ili  Tchestny  Sekretar'C  The  Unheard- 
of  Wonder  ;  or,  the  Honest  Secretary '),  is  in 
three  acts,  in  rimed  verse,  by  Sudovtchikoff, 
of  whom  little  else  of  interest  is  known.  I 
have  in  my  possession  a  copy  of  the  second 
edition,  Moscow,  1829 ;  also  a  copy  of  Sinir- 
dine's  reprint  (' Nakhimoff's,  Milonoff's,  and 
Sudovtchikoffs  Works'),  St.  Petersburg,  1849. 
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The  play,  as  surmised,  touches  on  some 
peculiarities  of  the  old  and  happily  abolished 
judicial  procedure.  H.  E.  M. 

St.  Petersburg. 

ARCHBISHOP  VESEY. — In  the  new  volume  of 
the  'Dictionary  of  National  Biography,'  in 
the  notice  of  Archbishop  Vesey  (p.  291),  is  the 
following  passage : — 

"He  was  buried  there  [-sc.  at  Holy  mount],  and 

John  Wesley,  visiting  the  place  in  1755, copied 

from  a  stone  pillar  in  the  garden  the  following 
touching  inscription  :— 

Linquenda  tellus  et  domus  et  placens 
Uxor,  cum  numerosa  et  speciosa  prole, 
Chara  charse  matris  subole ; 
Neque  harum  quas  colis  arborum 
Te  praeter  invisam  cupressum 
Ulla  brevetn  dominum  sequetur." 

Would  not  the  biographer  have  seen  more 
pathos,  perhaps  different  pathos,  if  he  had 
been  able  to  distinguish  the  two  strata  of  the 
inscription  1  And  ought  we  not  to  have  de- 
tails of  these  infants  of  Postumus  ?  Could 
Horace  allow  but  prose  to  the  little  Veseys  ? 
Did  they  paint  beautifully  in  water  colours  ; 
and  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ? 

J.  S. 

"  MEAD  AND  OBARNI."— This  expression,  used 
by  Ben  Jonson  in  '  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,'  has 
been  a  crux  to  his  editors  and  a  riddle  to  our 
lexicographers.  "  Origin  unknown  "  says  the 
'  Stanford  Dictionary';  "  origin  obscure  "  says 
the  *  Century  ';  "etymology  doubtful  "  says  a 
third.  Gilford  discovered  a  similar  phrase  in 
the  tract  called  '  Pimlico  '  (1609),  which,  curi- 
ously enough,  was  alluded  to,  for  another 
purpose,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  First  Series 
of  *  N.  &  Q.'  (p.  474).  It  has  fortunately  been 
reprinted  by  the  Oxford  University  Press 
(1891),  and  the  following  is  the  quotation 
referred  to : — 

Not  all  those  drinks  of  northern  climes, 
Whose  brewings  shall  fill  up  our  rimes, 
Brant,  Rensque,  and  the  clear  Romayne, 
The  Belo,  Crasno,  and  Patisane, 
Peeva  (to  them  as  is  our  beer), 
With  spiced  meads  (wholesome  but  dear), 
As  Mead  Obarne,  and  Mead  Cherunk, 
And  the  base  Quasse,  by  peasants  drunk, 
With  all  the  rest  that  whet  the  spites 
Of  Russes  and  cold  Muscovites, 
Not  all  these  drinks,  nor  thousand  moe, 
Can  reach  the  fame  of  Pimlico. 

It  seems  to  me  certain  from  this  that 
obarni  is  Russian  ;  its  very  form  is  redolent 
of  such  an  origin  (the  prefix  ob,  the  adjectival 
termination  ni),  and  it  can  hardly  be  a  coin- 
cidence that  there  actually  is  a  Russian  word 
obarni,  meaning  "boiling,"  "scalding."  I 
should,  however,  like  to  have  the  opinion  of 
others  better  versed  in  the  Slavonic  idioms 


than  myself.  It  might  be  interesting  also  if 
any  reader  could  trace  out  the  other  words 
which  occur  in  the  above,  especially  cherunk. 
Belo  is  white  (wine),  crasno  is  red  (wine), 
peeva  is  beer,  quasse  is  a  fermented  liquor 
cased  on  rye  or  barley,  all  these  four  being 
pure  Russian.  Rensque  is  a  Slavonian  dis- 
guise for  Rhenish.  JAMES  PLATT,  Jun. 

AN  OXFORD  REMINISCENCE. — The  few  Oxford 
men  of  nearly  fifty  years  ago  who  now  survive 
in  "  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  "  must  have  had 
the  "days  of  auld  lang  syne"  recalled  on 
reading  the  announcement  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Justice  Chitty,  at  that  time  one  of  the 
most  prominent  figures  in  the  University, 
and  facile  princeps  in  many  accomplishments, 
both  mental  and  physical.  Well  has  he 
justified  the  promise  of  his  youth  ! 

It  seems  only  the  other  day,  though  it 
occurred  in  the  Great  Exhibition  year  of 
1851,  that  I,  then  an  undergraduate,  rode 
over  from  Oxford  in  company  with  a  friend 
in  order  to  witness  the  boat-race  between 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  was  in  the  "  leafy 
month  of  June  "  and  the  weather  was  charm- 
ing, the  distance  was  twenty- three  miles. 
Chitty,  of  Balliol,  the  deceased  judge,  pulled 
stroke  in  the  Oxford  boat,  perhaps  the  best 
oar  that  ever  sat  in  the  thwarts  ;  but  the 
whole  crew  was  a  first-rate  one.  The  result 
was,  after  a  sharp  contest,  a  victory  for  Ox- 
ford. The  river  banks  and  the  bridge  were 
crowded  with  spectators — "spectatumveniunt 
veniunt  spectentur  ut  ipsse,"  to  use  a  hack- 
neyed quotation.  There  were  afterwards  two 
or  three  famous  four-oar  races.  Chitty  had 
just  taken  a  first  class  in  classics,  and  amongst 
his  colleagues  in  the  same  class  in  Term. 
Pasch.  1851  who  yet  remain  are  Samuel 
Gardiner,  the  great  historian,  Charles  W. 
Sandford,  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  and  George 
Ridding,  Bishop  of  Southwell. 

But  a  little  prior  to  that  time  the  interest 
in  aquatic  Oxford  centred  not  so  much  on 
the  forthcoming  University  contest  between 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  upon  the  conten- 
tion between  Balliol  and  Brasenose  colleges 
for  the  head  of  the  river.  At  that  time 
the  Balliol  boat  was  head,  and  Brasenose 
second.  There  was  much  betting  upon  the 
point,  and  the  fate  of  the  day  entirely 
depended,  in  the  eyes  of  the  knowing  ones, 
upon  the  success  of  the  Brasenose  stroke  oar 
at  Responsions.  The  ascending  gallery  in 
the  schools  was  crammed  in  order  to  listen 
to  his  viva,  voce  examination.  The  stroke  ob- 
tained his  "  testamur,"  and  then  the  success 
of  Brasenose  became  almost  an  assured  fact. 
The  betting  in  favour  of  B.N.C.  went  up, 
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a  id  the  butnp  was  made  eventually.  The  flag 
fl  ;w  proudly  at  the  head  of  all  those  of  othei 
c  >lleges  on  the  university  barge. 

Since  that  date  at  least  two-thirds  "  have 
g  me  down  into  silence,"  and  the  survivors 
n  ay  well  say  : — 

The  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 
Will  never  come  back  to  me. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
wbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 


,. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  infor- 
mation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  the  answers  may  be  addressed  to 
them  direct. 

"  GEESE."— This  is  a  Cornish  word  for  a 
saddle-girth  (see  Jago's  *  Glossary,'  1882,  and 
the  glossary  attached  to  Couch's  'Hist,  of 
Polperro,'  1871).  The  word  also  occurs  in  the 
forms  giss,  geist,in  Courtney's '  West  Cornwall 
Glossary'  (1880).  Can  any  one  who  knows 
the  dialect  of  West  Cornwall  tell  me  which  is 
the  best  historical  spelling?  I  should  also 
like  to  know  the  original  language  whence 
this  very  obscure  word  has  come  down  to  us. 
A.  L.  MAYHEW. 

Oxford. 

CM. — What  is  this  contraction  in  anthro- 
pological measurement1?  "The  average  of  the 
calf  in  circumference  in  its  widest  part  being 
31 '5  cm."  As  the  letters  seem  derived  from 
ithe  'Instructions  Generates  pour  les  Re- 
icherches  Anthropologiques '  of  M.  P.  Broca, 
I  suppose  they  may  mean  centimetres,  but  I 
wish  to  be  sure  on  the  point.  H.  T. 

I  EXPULSIONS  FROM  OXFORD.  —  In  the 
St.  James's  Chronicle  of  somewhere  between 
11740  and  1750  there  appeared  the  following  : 
f  On  Saturday  last  six  young  men  were  ex- 
pelled the  University  of  Oxford  for  praying, 
preaching,  and  expounding  the  Scriptures." 
Dan  any  of  your  readers  supply  the  names  of 
these  young  men  ?  P.  TERRY. 

22,  Hornsey  Rise,  N. 

I  CORONATIONS  ON  ST.  GEORGE'S  DAY.— Elisha 
Smith,  M.A.,  "  lecturer  of  Wisbeech,"  preached 
i  sermon  at  that  place,  8  Aug.,  1714,  on  the 
lieath  of  Queen  Anne,  wherein,  after  corn- 
baring  King  George  I.  to  St.  George  killing 
he  dragon  (i.  e.,  Popery),  he  stated  that  our 
overeigns  were  usually  crowned  on  23  April, 
Bt.  George's  Day.  Is  there  any  foundation 
or  this  statement?  In  'Kosemary  &  Bayes' 
ja  reply  by  Henry  Stubbes  to  Andrew  Mar- 
fell's  'Rehearsal  Transprosed '),  1672,  p.  9,  we 


read  :  "  If  Mr.  Rosemary  had  assisted  at  the 
Coronation,  he  might  have  seen  his  Majesty 
[Charles  II.]  vested  in  Sacerdotal  habili- 
ments." This  refers  no  doubt  to  the  diaconal 
dalmatic.  Did  Queen  Anne  or  Queen  Victoria 
wear  anything  corresponding  with  this  ? 

W.  C.  B. 

'THE  WISE  MEN  OF  GOTHAM.'  — I  am  at 
present  engaged  in  collecting  material  for  a 
work  on  the  well-known  "Gotham"  tales 
and  all  relating  to  them.  I  have  already 
noted  the  various  references  hereto  in  the 
earlier  series  of  '  N.  &  O,,'and  shall  be  pleased 
to  meet  with  any  additions  to  the  same. 
Allusions  to  Gotham  or  the  Gothamites  in 
old  literature,  poetry,  or  plays  will  be  very 
acceptable  to  me  (if  not  previously  recorded 
in  well-known  works),  and,  indeed,  anything 
bearing  on  the  matter.  I  am  specially  desir- 
ous of  noting  all  London  and  provincial  im- 
pressions of  the  tales,  whatever  be  their  date, 
so  far  as  I  am  enabled  to  do  so.  I  have 
notices  of  issues  hailing  from  Coventry  and 
Hull,  and  shall  be  greatly  pleased  to  learn  of 
others  (with  dates,  wherever  possible).  I 
shall  be  glad  to  be  brought  into  communi- 
cation with  owners  of  any  issue  of  the  tales. 
Any  information,  whether  sent  to  '  N.  &  Q.' 
or  to  my  private  address,  will  be  gratefully 
received.  A.  STAPLETON. 

30,  Notintone  Place,  Sneinton,  Nottingham. 

BERKSHIRE  CAROL.  —  Between  fifty  and 
sixty  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  boy  at  Reading, 
I  remember  the  waits  used  to  sing  on  several 
consecutive  evenings  (I  fancy  from  Christmas 
bo  New  Year's  Day)  a  song  which  increased  a 
line  or  two  each  evening.  All  I  can  recall  of 
it  was  the  refrain — 

my  true  love  came  to  me, 

two  turtle  doves,  a  partridge,  and  a  pear  tree. 

Can  any  reader  supply  the  blanks,  or  give  an 
account  of  the  song  1  W.  J.  B.  R. 

EGYPTIAN  FLAG. — What  is  the  blazon  of 
:he  Egyptian  flag,  and  that  of  the  Khedive's 
lag,  if  different  ?  One  or  other  was  hoisted 
with  the  British  flag  after  Omdurman. 

ROBT.  GUY. 

The  Wern.  Pollokshaws. 

BESS  OF  HARD  WICK.— In  Murdin's  'Burghley 
State  Papers'  (pp.  558-60)  there  are  state- 
ments, in  a  letter  from  Mary  Stuart,  upon  the 
authority  of  Bess  of  Hardwick,  made  against 
he  good  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Is  this 
etter  thought  genuine,  or  is  there  any  reason 
;o  doubt  its  authenticity?  Do  any  readers 
enow  of  views  of  Chatsworth  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Bess  of  Hardwick  ;  and,  if  so,  where 
are  they  to  be  found  ?  In  writing  to  his  wife 
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the  Earl  of  Strafford  promises  to  have  his 
portrait  done  for  her  by  Mr.  Hawkeris.  I  am 
unable  to  find  this  name  in  Redgrave.  Do 
any  readers  know  anything  about  him  1 

J.  J.  FOSTER. 
[See  I8t  S.  i.  276,  339 ;  4th  S.  iv.  409.] 

HERALDIC. — We  have  heard  much  lately  of 
spurious  arms.  What  is  the  position  of  B 
in  the  following  case?  A,  an  armigerous 
foreigner,  came  to  England  as  a  political 
exile  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  B,  his 
great-grandson,  is  an  English  citizen.  B 
possesses  the  armorial  bearings  of  A.  If  he 
uses  them  without  confirmation  from  the 
College  of  Arms  he  may  be  offending  some 
law  of  heraldry,  but  can  he  be  said  to  be 
using  spurious  arms  1  H.  H. 

MAJOR-GENERAL  GEORGE  MORGAN. — Can 
any  correspondent  give  me  information  re- 
specting a  Major-General  George  Morgan, 
who  married  in  1776  Lady  Frances,  only 
surviving  daughter  of  the  third  Earl  of  Har- 
borough  ?  He  predeceased  her.  She  died  in 
1841,  and  was  buried  in  the  nave  of  Oyster- 
mouth  Church.  ALFRED  HALL. 

COSBY  AND  JEFFREYS  FAMILIES. — Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  General  William  Cosby, 
Governor  of  New  York,  married  (1)  Lord 
Augustus  Fitzroy,  (2)  James  Jeffreys.  By 
her  second  husband  she  had  at  least  two 
daughters.  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
whether  these  daughters  were  married,  and, 
if  so,  to  whom,  and  whether  she  had  any 
other  children.  H.  T.  B. 

PROCESS  FOR  REMOVING  PAINT  FROM  OAK. 
— I  understand  there  is  a  new  process  for 
removing  paint  from  old  oakwork.  It  is  not 
caustic  soda  nor  burning  and  scraping,  but 
a  preparation  of  some  kind.  Could  I  ascer- 
tain its  nature  through  your  journal  ? 

W.  H.  SETH-SMITH. 

EUCHARIS.—  In  Lecky's  'History  of  Ra- 
tionalism,' vol.  ii.  p.  300,  note,  is  a  reference 
to  an  actress  named  Eucharis,  "  the  first  who 
appeared  on  the  Greek  stage  which  Nero 
had  instituted,"  and  whose  "charms  are 
recorded  in  perhaps  the  most  touching  of  all 
the  epitaphs  that  have  descended  to  us  from 
antiquity."  Where  can  I  find  any  account 
of  this  Eucharis ;  and  what  is  the  epitaph 
referred  to  1  Lucis. 

ARMORIAL.  —  In  looking  through  some 
papers  I  came  across  a  coat  of  arms, 
Quarterly  of  two,  viz.,  Gules,  in  the  first 
and  fourth  a  hawk  argent,  and  in  the  second 
and  third  a  fish  naiant  argent.  Crest,  a 


hand  holding  an  anchor.  Motto,  "Hostis 
honori  invidia."  Can  any  one  tell  me  to  whom 
this  crest  belongs1?  GEO.  D.  HARBRON. 

FULHAM  FAMILY. — I  shall  be  pleased  if 
any  of  your  numerous  correspondents  can 
give  me'  any  information  of  the  Fulham 
family,  of  Ireland  and  England. 

H.  M.  THOMPSON. 

12,  Forsyth  Road,  West  Jesmond,  Newcastle. 

ASTROLOGY.  —  Who  was  the  first  astro- 
nomical writer  to  ignore  astrology  1 

E.  L.  G. 

JOHN  BYSSE.— Can  any  one  supply  genea- 
logical particulars  of  John  Bysse,  who  was 
Recorder  of  Dublin  in  the  time  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  Chief  Baron  of  the  Irish 
Exchequer  from  1660  until  his  death  1  His 
will  was  proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of 
Dublin  in  1679.  W.  D.  PINK. 

Leigh,  Lancashire. 

WILLIAM  GULSTON,  wine  merchant,  near 
the  New  Market  House  in  Oxford  Road, 
17  Sept.,  1726.  His  new  house  "Ste.  Marie  la 
Bonne  ffields  "  is  mentioned  February,  1726.  I 
shall  be  obliged  for  any  information  respect- 
ing him,  particularly  as  to  what  became  of 
any  books  and  pictures  in  his  possession  at 
his  death.  R. 

THOMAS  THEOBALD = ROSA  (?).— Wanted  the 
marriage  of  Thomas  Theobald  and  Rosa  (?) 
between  1741  and  1755,  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land, probably  in  or  near  London. 

MRS.  STEPHENSON. 

Warley  Barracks,  Brentwood. 

SIR  RICHARD  COLLET,  COLET,  COLLETT, 
OR  COLETT. — Can  any  one  give  me  infor- 
mation respecting  this  person  ?  He  married 

of  Tintern  Abbey  (which  Tintern  Abbey 

I  do  not  know).  I  do  not  even  know  in  what 
century  he  lived,  but  I  think  probably  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth.  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  when  and  where  he  lived,  what  arms 
he  bore,  his  pedigree,  wife's  name,  &c. 

R.  LENNARD. 

Lower  Heyford  Rectory,  Banbury. 

COUNTY  HISTORIES. — On  23  March  last  in 
the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Balfour,  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Jasper  More,  said  he  had  no  official 
knowledge  of  the  histories  of  counties  about 
to  be  compiled,  but  he  understood  that  such 
works  were  being  prepared,  and  that  they 
would  embody  the  information  contained  in 
the  series  of  county  histories,  compiled  one 
liundred  years  ago,  which  were  issued  by  the 
then  Board  of  Agriculture.  What  were  these 
county  histories  issued  one  hundred  years 
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a  50,  and  under  whose  auspices  are  the  new 
1  istories  being  prepared  ?  J.  B.  R. 

[  lessrs.  A.  Constable  &  Co.  publish  the  new  series  ] 

THE  UBIQUITY  OF  IRISHMEN.— The  following 
a  ppears  in  .vol.  i.  p.  251  of  '  Recollections  of 
i  aris/  by  Capt.  Hon.  D.  Bingham  (Chapman 
4  Hall,  1896):— 

"  There  was  some  sharp  fighting  in  the  direction 
of  Choisy  le  Roi,  during  which  a  good-looking 
young  Irishman  fell  well  to  the  front.  He  had 
thrown  up  his  commission  in  Her  Majesty's  service 
tj  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  francs -tireurs.  His 
nationality  was  unmistakable,  reminding  me  of  the 
lines  :— 

So  frank  and  bold  his  bearing,  boy, 
Should  you  meet  him  onward  faring,  boy, 
Through  Chili's  glow  or  Iceland's  snow, 
You 'd  say—'  What  news  from  Erin,  boy ?'" 
Will  any  reader  of  'N.  &  Q.'  kindly  supply 
me  with  information  respecting  the  author 
of  the  lines  I  have  quoted  from  Capt.  Bing- 
ham's  interesting  work  ? 

HENRY  GERALD  HOPE. 

INSCRIPTION  ON  THE  TOMB  OF  RICHARD  II. 
— Quoting  from  Dean  Stanley's  '  Westminster 
Abbey,'  second  edition,  pp.  148-9,  the  author 
of  'England  in  the  Age  of  Wycliffe '  states  that 
"round  the   magnificent   tomb  which  he    himself 
[Richard  II.]  adorned  in  memory  of  his  dead  wife, 
and  against  the  day  of  his  own  death,  runs  an  in- 
scription, which  the  visitor  to  Westminster  Abbey 
can  still  read.     It  contains  the  proud  boast  that  he 
overthrew  the  heretics  and  laid  their  friends  low." 
Surely  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  this, 
and  the  inscription  must  be  intended  for  some 
i  one  else,  for  both  the  motherandwifeof  Richard 
i  were  kindly  disposed  towards  Wycliffe  and 
I  his  teaching,  and  Richard's  early  friends  were 
j  mostly  Lollards.     If  the  inscription  is  meant 
to  apply  to  Richard,  the  high  ecclesiastics  of 
I  the  Church  were   very    ungrateful   to   him, 
as  both  the  archbishops  and  no  fewer  than 
I  thirteen  bishops  out  of  twenty  who  formed 
the  hierarchy  of  the  Church  in  the  year  1399 
voted   for  his  deposition.      Moreover,   if  he 
overthrew  the  heretics,  what  need  was  there 
for  the  statute    De  Hseretico   Comburendo, 
which  was  passed  by  his  supplanter  in  the 
year  1401  ?    I  should  be  glad  to  know  when 
and  by  whom  this  inscription  was  placed  on 
Richard's  tomb.  R.  C.  BOSTOCK. 

FRISBIE.  —  I  am  asked  by  an  American 
friend  of  mine  of  the  name  of  Frisbie  who 
lives  in  New  England  what  is  the  origin 
of  this  name.  He  writes  that  he  has  been 
told  in  America  that  Frisbie  was  originally 
a  Welsh  name.  Somebody,  five  hundred  years 
ago  or  more,  with  a  small  band  founded  a 
small  town  or  colony,  and  they  called  the  place 
where  they  settled  Frisbie  or  Frisby.  With 


regard  to  the  derivation  of  the  word  my 
friend  suggests  that  the  first  syllable  means 
fresh,  and  the  second,  by,  bie,  or  bee,  earth  or 
air,  the  two  combined  meaning  fresh  air.  In 
looking  over  a  list  of  towns  I  find  Frisby,  a 
town  in  Leicestershire,  not  far  from  Melton. 
Mowbray,  which  in  old  books  used  to  be  called 
Frisbie.  Your  paper  has  evidently  spread 
abroad,  as  my  friend  has  asked  me  to  address 
on  his  behalf  an  inquiry  to  you. 

W.  A.  GILLIGAN. 


THE   PLACE-NAME   OXFORD. 

(9th  S.  iii.  44.) 

To  rob  this  University  and  city  of  its  Ox 
seems  at  first  sight  an  audacious  proceed- 
ing. Surely  by  this  time  some  one  skilled 
in  Saxon  should  have  set  at  ease  the  minds 
of  us  weaklings,  who  can  claim  but  little 
knowledge,  but  great  interest  in  the  question 
involved.  Some  years  ago,  with  dictionary 
'at  elbow,  I  went  carefully  over  this  charter, 
because  it  seemed  to  contain  the  earliest 
version  of  the  name  Cherwell,  and  it  always 
seemed  strange  that  the  Saxon  well,  imply- 
ing gushing  out  or  welling  out,  could  be 
transferred  to  streams  rather  sluggish  in 
character,  such  as  the  Cherwell  and  Orwell. 
The  first  step  in  the  inquiry  upon  this  matter 
should  be  to  study  the  accuracj^  of  the  tran- 
scription from  the  earlier  charter.  Will  some 
scholar  inform  us  whether  there  are  sufficient 
variations  in  it  from  the  established  Saxon  of 
later  days  to  make  one  believe  that  the  tran- 
scriber quoted  fairly  1  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  later  charter,  Eadred's,  is  more  than 
forty  years  after  a  trustworthy  mention  of 
Oxnaforda.  Next,  not  knowing  the  writer  of 
the  article,  one  would  naturally  attempt  to 
form,  so  far  as  possible,  from  his  communica- 
tion, a  judgment  whether  or  not  he  is  capable 
of  handling  the  subject  satisfactorily.  It  is 
but  fair  to  acknowledge  that  there  are  points 
which  somewhat  tell  against  his  skill  as  an 
antiquary.  Such  are  the  following.  The 
Alfred  coins  are  stated  by  him  to  supply  us 
with  the  earliest  version  of  the  name  Oxford, 
viz.,  Oxnaforda  or  Oksnaforda.  Mr.  James 
Parker,  a  competent  judge  of  such  matters,  is 
compelled,  as  any  one  would  be  on  the  evi- 
dence adduced,  to  regard  the  coins  as  being 
stamped  Orsnaforda,  which  is  certainly  not 
Oxford  (vide  his  '  Early  Oxford,'  p.  366).  The 
first  occurrence  of  the  name  is  in  912  (or  910), 
in  the  'Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,'  as  Oxna- 
forda. The  writer  takes  quite  seriously  a 
common  myth  about  buildings  being  shifted 
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from  one  locality  to  another  during  or  after 
their  construction.  If  Abendon  Abbey  was 
one  of  this  class,  it  should  not  be  believed  on 
the  strength  of  Leland's  repetition  of  a  mere 
tradition ;  and  if  the  former  site  is  marked  on 
the  Ordnance  map,  it  is  merely  as  indicating 
the  belief  of  the  engineer  who  had  charge 
of  the  survey  of  that  part  of  Berkshire.  On 
this  position  of  the  abbey  he  founds  an  argu- 
ment in  which  he  neglects  the  port-street 
belonging  to  Abbendune,  a  feature  his  isolated 
abbey  would  scarcely  be  likely  to  possess. 
By  this  supposition,  too,  he  so  narrows  down 
the  area  that  it  can  hardly  include  the  three 
districts  of  Aethelingwood,  Cumnor,  and 
Gatscornbe.  He  identifies  Sandford  with  a 
Stanford,  when  only  one  version  of  a  single 
document  can  be  produced  to  support  the 
latter  mode  of  spelling.  Few  seem  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  a  belief  was  current  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  that 
Oxford  took  its  name  from  a  ford  near  Ken- 
nington  Island  (vide  Hutten's  '  Antiquities  of 
Oxford ').  He  uses  the  term  Isis  for  the 
Thames,  but  will  find  that  all  documents  are 
adverse  to  this  promiscuous  use  of  the  two 
words  ;  and  lastl}7,  he  speaks  of  the  insertion 
of  metce,  or  bounds,  in  a  charter,  as  being 
something  out  of  the  common. 

The  sequence  of  the  places  which  mark  the 
limits  in  Ceadwalla's  charter  is  somewhat 
as  follows  : — 1,  Eoccenford,  as  MR.  SHORE  re- 
marks, usually  taken  as  Oxford ;  2,  Abbey 
dyke,  i.e.,  of  Abbendune ;  3,  Cealdanwull, 
(?)  Chilswell ;  4,  Mark-ford  or  boundary-ford  ; 
5,  Green-way  ;  6,  a  brook  ;  7,  Wood-ford  ;  8, 
the  outshoot  of  Pippel's  streamlet ;  9,  Valley- 
moor  ;  10,  Bith-ige,  streamlet  isle;  11,  Man's 
grave ;  12,  Pippel-bridge  ;  13,  Fulan  oak,  of 
criminal  (?) ;  14,  Hedgelea ;  15,  Broad  mere  ; 
16,  a  hill-foot ;  17,  a  row  of  stubs  ;  18,  Brom- 
cumbe's  head  ;  19,  Abbendune ;  20,  the  Port- 
street  or  city  street ;  21,  a  highway ;  22, 
Ecgune's  (or  Egwin's)  homestead  or  court- 
yard ;  23,  Bacgan-leah  ;  24,  Scseceling  acer  ; 
25,  Stanford  ;  26,  Msegthe-ford,  province-ford 
or  tribe-ford  ;  27,  Thamese  ;  28,  Miclan-ige  on 
Cearewele,  large  island  at  (?)  Cherwell ;  29, 
(?)  neothan  berige  ;  30,  Bacgan's  brook ;  31, 
Heafce's  ridge  or  border ;  32,  Holan  dene 
(?  hollow  vale) ;  33,  Tidewalds  well ;  34, 
Thamese ;  35,  the  dyke  of  Occene ;  36,  the 
Ock  ;  37,  Ock-ford. 

Out  of  these  the  writer  chooses  a  few  to 
experiment  upon.  Thus  :  1,  Eoccenes,  "  now 
Osney."  This  may  be  ;  but  if  Eoccen,  with 
three  variants,  incontestably  stands  for  the 
Ock,  the  Abingdon  river,  it  is  hazardous  to 
transfer  it  to  an  island  on  the  Thames.  Some 
form  like  Osan-eig  has  been  suggested  or 


discovered  which  does  not  demand  the  inser- 
tion of  the  s  sound  absent  in  the  stem  eocce. 
From  4  to  17  seem  to  be  places,  probably  lost 
to  us,  down  the  Ock  straight  towards  Abben- 
dune (the  real).  28,  a  fork -shaped  lake  and 
a  long  lake,  he  tells  us,  are  "  now  represented 
by  river  islands  of  these  shapes."  The  locality 
of  these  should  be  stated,  as  should  his  reason 
for  thinking  that  the  Thames  deposits  islands 
to  obliterate  its  pools.  23,  Backer-lake  "  of 
Oxford  mediaeval  records,"  he  says  is  Bacgan's 
brook  ;  but  one  would  look  nearer  Bacgan's- 
leah  (our  Bagley,  three  miles  off)  for  such  a 
ditch,  not  at  a  spot  about  120  yards  south  of 
the  old  gasworks.  Bacgan's  homestead  occurs 
(charter  of  Eadwig,  946)  in  the  metce  of 
Cenigtune  (Kennington),  in  which,  if  any- 
where, and  if  MR.  SHORE  is  correct  in  his 
attributions,  we  should  expect  to  find  the 
place  Msegtheford  ;  but  it  is  not  mentioned, 
and  that  for  the  very  simple  reason  that 
Stanford  and  Maegtheford  (in  conjunction) 
are  above  Oxford,  and  occur  as  boundaries  in 
the  same  king's  charter  (A.D.  955  or  956,  Prof. 
Earle's '  Land  Charters ')  of  Hinksey,  Wytham, 
and  Seek  worth.  Had  these  two  stood  apart 
in  the  latter  bounding,  there  might  have  been 
some  hope  for  his  theory  about  these  two 
places  ;  but  to  suppose  that  in  the  interval 
between  Cead  walla  and  Eadwig  they 
gone  up  stream  a  few  miles,  and  still  kept 
company  together,  is  past  belief.  31,  Heafce's 
ora  is  "  the  Great  Sandhills,  in  the  same  re- 
cords" ;  but  Sandhulls  farm,  or  Sandells,  is  no 
ora  or  ridge,  as  in  Cumnor  or  Bognor,  but  a 
low-lying  meadow,  turf  over  a  loose  gravel, 
"  great "  only  because  it  has  a  smaller  one 
near  it.  15,  Bradley  (south-east  of  Cumnor) 
is  twisted  to  make  it  fit  Bradmere.  To  con- 
found leagh  and  mere  is  somewhat  dangerous. 

There  is  probably  some  rule  to  be  dis- 
covered which  will  explain  how  these  early 
names  became  corrupted.  One  instance  may 
be  noted.  Ocanlea  becomes  Ocley,  not  Oxley, 
and  Occanslaew  becomes  Ockslow,  the  latter 
change  being  not  unlike  that  which  might 
convert  Eoccenes  into  Qsen(ey).  I  write  this 
with  the  motive  of  getting  near  to  the  truth, 
and  trust  that  some  Saxon  scholar  will  read 
over  the  three  charters  mentioned  and  en- 
lighten us  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  ME. 
SHORE'S  theory,  and  that  others  who  have  good 
knowledge  of  theold  names  of  localities  around 
the  Ock  will  kindly  communicate  any  that 
seem  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  first  twenty- 
one  of  the  list.  HERBERT  HURST. 

6,  Tackley  Place,  Oxford. 

"  STRENUA  NOS  EXERCET  INERTIA  "  (9th  S.  i. 
381  ;  ii.  70,  292).— In  a  note  thus  headed  the 


, 
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i  uestion  is  asked,  "Who  has  rendered  these 
fords  to  the  effect  that  the  immobility  of  our 
jespective  idiosyncrasies  possesses  us?"  anc 
.'  o  forth.  I  think  I  can  clear  up  the  matter  to 
JClLLiGREw's  entire  satisfaction.  The  expres- 
sion on  which  he  comments  is  to  be  found  in 
Horace's  eleventh  'Epistle,'  bk.  i.,  the  four 
c  oncluding  lines  of  which  are  as  follows  : — 
Ccelum,  non  animum,  mutant,  qui  trans  mare 

currunt ; 

Strenua  nos  exercet  inertia ;  navibus  atque 
Quadrigis  petimus  bene  vivere.   Quod  petis,  hie  est 
Est  Ulubris,  animus  si  te  non  deficit  aequus. 

The  passage  is  well  known.  Every  grammar- 
school  boy  used  to  be  familiar  with  the  first 
line,  and  the  fourth  is  quoted  by  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  in  his  'Apologie  for  Poetrie'  (Mr. 
Arber's  reprint,  p.  44,  London,  1868) ;  by 
Kobert  Burton  in  his  'Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly,' pt.  ii.  sec.  iii.  mem.  3  (sixteenth  edition, 
London,  183G) :  "  'Tis  at  hand,  at  home  already, 
which  thou  so  earnestly  seekest,"  he  exclaims, 
in  his  homely  and  sturdy  English,  when  com- 
menting on  the  words  ;  and,  lastly,  Boswell, 
in  his  'Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,' 
p.  390  (fifth  edition,  London,  T.  Cadell  & 
W.  Davies,  1812),  talking  of  his  father's 
"  elegant  modern  mansion,"  as  it  was  termed 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  then  visiting  it, 
says,  "  On  the  front  of  the  house  of  Auchin- 
leck  is  this  inscription,  *  Quod  petis,  hie  est ; 
Est  Ulubris ;  animus  si  te  non  deficit  sequus.' " 
j  These  citations,  to  which  more  might  be  added, 
i  are  enough  to  show  that  the  words  have  never 
I  been  held  to  mean  anything  abstruse  or 
i  transcendental.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
furnish  the  reference  which  KILLIGREW  has 
forgotten.  His  translation  of  the  lines  quoted 
from  Horace  is  as  follows  : — 

Who  cross  the  channel  get  a  change  of  climate,  not 
of  soul. 

A  passive  force  that  knows  no  change  continues  to 
control : 

We  go  in  search  of  happiness  by  boat  as  well  as  car. 

What  you  are  looking  for,  my  friend,  is  here  just 
where  you  are, 

Here  or  at  Little  Peddlington  if  once  you  under- 
stand 

To  keep  your  mind  from  worries  and  your  temper 
well  in  hand. 

Though  a  little  diffuse  (six  lines  for  four), 
and  a  trifle  fin-de-siecle  in  phraseology,  KILLI- 
GREW'S  version  may  pass  master,  subject  to  a 
Comment  which  I  will  pass  anon.  In  Prof. 
L  Morley's  edition  of  Sir  P.  Sidney's  '  De- 
ence  of  Poesie,'  pp.  66,  67  (Cassell's  "National 
^ibrary,"  London,  1889),  I  find  a  note  which 
:o  completely  supplies  the  information  re- 
quired that  I  give  it  in  its  entirety  :— 

They  change  their  skies  but  not  their  mind  who  run 

across  the  seas ; 
We  toil  in  laboured  idleness,  and  seek  to  live  at  ease 


With  force  of  ships  and  four-horse  teams.     That 

which  you  seek  is  here, 
At  Ulubrse,  unless  your  mind  fail  to  be  calm  and 

clear. 

That  is  the  version  of  the  Professor,  who 
continues : — 

"'At  Ulubrse'  was  equivalent  to  saying  in  the 
dullest  corner  of  the  world,  or  anywhere.  Ulubra? 
was  a  little  town,  probably,  in  Campania,  a  Roman 
Little  Peddlington.  Thomas  Carlyle  may  have  had 
this  passage  in  mind  when  he  gave  to  the  same 
thought  a  grander  form  in  '  Sartor  Resartus  ':  '  May 
we  not  say  that  the  ^hour  of  spiritual  enfranchise- 
ment is  even  this?  When  your  ideal  world,  wherein 
the  whole  man  has  been  dimly  struggling  and  inex- 
pressibly languishing  to  work,  becomes  revealed 
and  thrown  open,  and  you  discover  with  amazement 
enough,  like  the,  Lothario  in  "  Wilhelm  Meister," 
that  your  America  is  here  or  nowhere.  The  situation 
that  has  not  its  duty,  its  ideal,  was  never  occupied 
by  man.  Yes,  here,  in  this  poor,  miserable  hampered 
actual  wherein  thou  even  now  standest,  here  or 
nowhere,  is  thy  Ideal :  work  it  out  therefrom, 
believe,  live,  and  be  free.  Fool !  the  Ideal  is  in 
thyself,  the  impediment  too  is  in  thyself.  Thy  con- 
dition is  but  the  stuff  thou  art  to  shape  that  same 
Ideal  out  of.  What  matter  whether  such  stuff  be 
of  this  sort  or  that,  so  the  form  thou  give  it  be 
heroic,  be  poetic  ?  O  thou  that  pinest  in  the  im- 
prisonment of  the  actual,  and  criest  bitterly  to  the 
gods  for  a  kingdom  wherein  to  rule  and  create, 
know  this  of  a  truth,  the  thing  thou  seekest  is 
already  with  thee,  here  or  nowhere,  couldst  thou 
only  see.'" 

From  an  indistinct  recollection  of  this  pas- 
sage, KILLIGREW  will,  I  think,  acknowledge 
that  he  has  taken  (1)  the  metre  of  what  he 
calls  his  "doggerel";  (2)  the  identification  of 
Ulubrse  with  Little  Peddlington ;  and,  lastly, 
his  transcendentalism,  founded  on  the  almost 
inspired  utterances  of  the  Sage  of  Chelsea. 
As  to  getting  a  "change  of  soul,"  that  he 
could  not  reasonably  expect ;  it  is  a  feat  yet 
to  be  accomplished.  The  Professor  talks  of  a 
change  of  mind,"  which  is  more  to  the  pur- 
pose, and  gives  Horace's  meaning  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
furnish  KILLIGREW  with  the  reference  he 
wanted,  and  I  would  recommend  him,  if  he  feel 
annoyed  at  his  forgetfulness,  to  make  the 
pine-woods  of  Costebelle  re-echo  with  the 
maledictory  line  quoted  by  "  the  Autocrat  of 
the  Breakfast-Table":— 

Pereant  qui  ante  nos  nostra  dixerunt ! 

JOHN  T.  CURRY. 

LEIGH  :  LEA  (9th  S.  ii.  84,  215,  374).— It  is, 
n  my  opinion,  extremely  doubtful  that  the 
Shropshire  Shakerley  denotes  "  the  robber's 
mound."  Has  anybody  ever  heard  of  a 
cumulus  or  barrow  being  raised  over  the 
^emains  of  a  highwayman?  If  "robber"  is 
;o  come  in  at  all,  the  name  more  likely  means 
'  the  robber's  retreat  or  deri  " — A.-S.  scedcre 
+A.-S.  hledw=mddle  Eng.  lewe,  &c.=Mod. 
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Eng.  lee,  probably  occasionally  confused  with 
A.'Sax.A/cew=MiddleEng./a^e,&c.,  "mound.'"' 
In  seeking  the  derivation  of  a  place-name 
it  is,  of  course,  advisable,  where  possible,  to 
collect  all  the  old  spellings  we  can  and  then 
collate  and  analyze  them,  should  great  diver- 
gence render  this  necessary,  rather  than  select 
one  at  random  or  because  it  fits  in  best  with 
our  ideas  of  its  etymology.  As  to  the  South 
Lancashire  Shakerley,  which  I  ought  to  have 
included  in  '  The  Place-Names  of  the  Liver- 
pool District,'  I  discard  both  of  the  above- 
named  presumed  origins  and  prefer  a  simple 
natural  derivation,  equating  it  with  Waver- 
ley,  and  classing  it  with  such  names  as 
Bromley,  Risley,  Farnley  or  Fernley,  Bramley, 
Clovelly,  Sedgley,  Bentley,  Hatley,  Mosley, 
Riley,  Cawley  or  Coley  or  Caley  or  Cayley, 
Wortley,  and  Netley,  representing  grass, 
shrub,  and  small  plant  life  generally  ;  arid 
with  Ashley,  Oakley,  Elmley,  Berkeley, 
Alderley,  Elderslie  or  Ellerslie,  Aspley  or 
Apsley,  Mapley  or  Mapperley,  Lindley,  Haw- 
ley,  Thornley,  Appley  or  Apperley,  Pirley  or 
Purley,  Pluinbley,  and  Nutley,  representing 
tree  life.  "Shaker"  is  dialectal  English  for 
the  quaking  or  dithering  grass  ;  and  Shaker- 
ley,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  originally  meadow- 
land  conspicuous  for  this  kind  of  growth. 
In  the  'Calendar  to  Pleadings,  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,'  we  find  Shakerlaye  temp. 
Henry  VIII.,  and  "Shakerley  medowe" 
temp.  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  It  is, 
too,  somewhat  of  a  coincidence  to  meet 
with  a  Shakinghey  in  the  same  'Calen- 
dar '  temp.  Philip  and  Mary.  Does  not  this 
last  name  seem  to  bear  out  my  derivation 
of  Shakerley  1  HY.  HARRISON. 

CURIOUS  CHRISTIAN  NAME  (9th  S.  iii. 
225). — For  some  years,  during  my  childhood, 
I  lived  in  the  family  of  the  vicar  of  Dunkirk, 
and  remember  his  telling  us  of  the  man  who 
was  christened  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
also  of  the  abbreviation  of  the  name,  viz., 
Actsy,  with  which  we  were  much  amused. 
If  my  memory  is  not  playing  me  false,  I  think 
the  four  previous  sons  of  this  family  were 
duly  named  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John,  so  the  fifth  son  was  called  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  !  The  date  of  this  Actsy 's 
funeral,  14  November,  1865,  is  identical  with 
my  residence  at  Dunkirk.  C.  M. 

'OXFORD  ARGO'  (9th  S.  ii.  309,  475). -It  is 
a  suggestion  of  mine  that  Bichard  Burdon 
(of  Newcastle),  inquired  for  by  your  corre- 
spondent as  the  writer  of  the  '  Oxford  Argo,' 
may  be  the  Bev.  Bichard  Burdon,  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College.  The  name  is  a  well-known  one 
in  the  north  of  England,  and  the  pedigree  of 


Burdon  of  Castle  Eden,  co.  Durham,  may  be 
found  in  Burke's  'History  of  the  Landed 
Gentry.'  I  can  remember  some  lines  by  him 
in  the  Oxford  Protestant  Magazine,  a  periodical 
in  existence  circa  1846  :— 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  eleven 

I  gained  the  Newdigate, 
In  eighteen  twelve  a  first  class  man, 

As  chronicles  relate  ; 
In  thirteen  next,  in  Oriel's  prime, 

A  Fellow  I  was  found, 
And  in  fourteen  for  English  prose 

My  brow  was  laurel  bound. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

I  have  always  understood  that  the  author 
of  this  was  the  Rev.  Henry  Bellenden  Bulteel, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  and  curate  of 
St.  Ebbe's,  Oxford.  J.  B.  R. 

THE  BOMAN  GHETTO  (9th  S.  ii.  463  ;  iii.  90, 
154). — In  reply  to  ST.  SWITHIN'S  query  as  to 
my  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
round  yellow  badge  decreed  by  Innocent  III. 
was  only  worn  by  the  Jews  of  Borne  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  it  consisted  in  the  fact 
that  in  the  century  following  we  find  them 
commanded  by  the  Senate  to  wear  a  badge 
altogether  different  in  shape  and  colour, 
namely,  a  red  over -man  tie.  Here  is  the 
statute*  :— 

"  Judaei  super  alia  vestimenta  Tabarros  portent 
coloris  rubei,  exceptis  medicis  expertis  in  thepria 
et  practica  medicinse,  et  actualiter  exercentibus 
artem  medicinse  in  Urbe  ibi  habitantibus,  ap- 
probandis  per  Dommos  Conservatores,  Executores 
justitise,  et  quatuor  Consiliarios." 

It  is  probable  that  this  distinction  was 
not  held  so  odious  as  the  former  one,  of 
which  Benjamin  ben  Abraham  had  so  bit- 
terly complained.  At  any  rate,  we  do  not 
find  complaints  of  it.  It  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  interest  is  more  poAverful  in 
the  long  run  than  fiercest  prejudice.  The 
Angevins  of  Naples  and  John  XXII.  were 
markedly  favourable  to  the  Jews,  and  during 
the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  the 
Angevin  figured  prominently  as  the  "Senator 
Urbis  "  in  Rome.  To  him  and  other  Italian 
princes  the  Israelite  proved  useful  in  three 
capacities  :  as  a  translator  of  MSS.,  as  a 
physician,  and  as  a  money-lender.  Hence 
reasons  enough  for  mitigation  in  the  severe 
attitude  formerly  observed  toward  the  Roman 
Jew.  Similarly  we  observe  that  the  Venetians 
of  that  period  were  alternately  expelling  and 
recalling  the  Jews,  according  as  public  utility 
dictated.  In  the  fifteenth  century  Martin  V. 
(Colonna),  in  a  severe  decree,  obliged  the 


'  Statuti  di  Roma,'  lib.  ii.  c.  244. 
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J  iws  in  Borne  to  wear  a  distinctive  vesture, 
v  hich  perhaps  indicates  that  the  wearing  of 
o  le  had  dropped  into  abeyance  during  the 
e  die  of  the  Popes  at  Avignon  and  the  schism 
\\hich  followed.  The  "distinction"  thus 
d  3creed  was  not  to  be  the  old  yellow  round, 
b  it  the  reddish  mantle.  Paul  II.  (Bar bo), 
l-:64,  approved  of  the  exemption  of  Jewish 
doctors  from  wearing  this  mantle,  which 
shows  that  it  still  prevailed.  By  this  time 
the  belief  in  the  Israelite  as  a  physician  had 
become  well  rooted  at  Rome,  and  the  health 
of  the  reigning  Pontiff  was  usually  confided 
to  the  care  of  Jacob  or  Simon.  In  1504  there 
is  a  specially  interesting  deed  of  Julius  II. 
exempting  his  doctor  Samuel,  his  wife,  chil- 
dren, and  servants  from  wearing  the  "dis- 
tinction "both  in  Rome  and  wheresoever  they 
might  travel  outside  it.  I  may  mention  here 
that  at  Tivoli  also  there  had  been  a  synagogue 
since  1338.  The  succeeding  Pontiffs,  Leo  X., 
Clement  VII.,  and  Paul  III.  (Farnese),  seem 
to  have  placed  great  reliance  upon  their 
Hebrew  physicians,  who  enjoyed  great  privi- 
leges and  exemptions  until  the  Pontificate 
of  the  Neapolitan  Caraffa. 

Nevertheless,  according  to  Antonio  Frizzi 
('Memorie  di  Ferrara,'  t.  ix.  p.  168),  Ercole, 
,Duke  of  Ferrara  in  1496,  owing  to  a  great 
jinliux  of  Spanish  Jews  at  Ferrara,  reverted 
jto  the  original  round  badge  sewn  upon  the 
ibreast.*  However,  this,  even  if  true,  occurs 
!a  long  way  from  Rome. 

Then  we  come  to  Paul  IV.,  1555,  and  his 
especial  badges,  described  in  rny  last  commu- 
jnication.     Immediately   after   the  death   of 
[this    Pontiff    we  find    Pius  IV.    permitting 
the  Jews   to  wear   red  berrette  again,  upon 
'payment  of  ten   scudi   apiece.      His   severe 
uccessor,   Pius  V.,    however,    revoked    this 
rivilege.     The    tendency   to   revert  to  the 
ed  colour,  and  get  rid  of  the  yellow  again 
uposed,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1636 
yellow   berretta  had  become  a  reddish 
ap,  and  the  Cardinal  of  S.  Onofrio  under 
Jrban  VIII.  (Barberini)  ordered  a  peremp- 
ory  return  to  yellow.     "The  Jews,"  writes 
jigli,   "now    wore    merely  a   piece    of    red 
ilk  on  their  heads,  so  that  they  resembled 
ardinals." 

In  the  spectacles  arranged  in  February,  1709, 
n  honour  of  Casimira,  Queen  of  Poland,  the 
sh  vendors  contributed  a  car  to  the  proces- 
ion,  on  which  were  burlesqued  all  the  cere- 
aonies  observed  by  the  Jews  at  the  burial  of 


*  This  badge  had  originally  been  obligatory  in 

Christian  provinces,  and   not  only  in  Toledo 

nd  Rome.     In  France  it  would  appear  to  have 

'ecome    blue    under    Louis    IX.,  and   was    called 

ouelle. 


their  dead.  The  offended  Israelites  com- 
plained bitterly  to  the  Holy  Office  and  the 
Cardinal-Vicar,  and  the  exhibition  was  pro- 
hibited in  future ;  but  it  so  happened  that 
Alexander,  the  son  of  the  queen,  greatly 
desired  to  have  a  private  view  of  it.  In 
consequence,  it  was  shown  all  over  again  the 
same  evening  in  the  garden  of  the  Palazzino 
of  the  Zuccari,  on  Trinita  di  Monti,*  before 
an  immense  concourse  of  guests. 

The  following  may  be  worth  quoting  in 
reference  to  the  thirteenth  -  century  enact- 
ment : — 

"  Statuimus  ut  tales  utriusque  sexus,  in  omni 
Christianorum  provincia,  et  orrmi  tempore  qualitate 
habitus  publice  ab  aliis  populis  distinguantur,  cum 
etiam  per  Mosen  hoc  insum  legatur  eis  injunctum." 
—'Corp.  Juris  Canon.,  c.  18  x.,  De  Usuris. 

ST.  CLAIK  BADDELEY. 

DOUBTFUL  GRAMMAR  IN  THE  A.V.  AND  IN 
THE  PRAYER  BOOK  (9th  S.  ii.  305,  431).— MR. 
SWEETING  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
Numbers  xxii.  15  presents  a  specimen  of  bad 
grammar.  There,  as  in  innumerable  instances 
of  the  same  kind,  the  substantive  verb  is 
understood  thus :  "  And  Balak  sent  yet  again 
princes  more  and  more  honourable  than  they 
[were]."  I  cannot  see  why  Lowth  should 
have  thought  the  grammar  doubtful  in  the 
passage : — 

Nor  hope  to  be  myself  less  miserable 
By  what  I  seek,  but  others  to  make  such 
As  I. 

This  case  is  similar  to  the  former.  "Am" 
is  understood— "  As  I  [am]."  Really,  gram- 
matical exercises  of  such  extreme  simplicity 
are  more  suitable  for  children  in  the  third 
standard  of  a  board  school  than  for  the 
readers  of  'N.  &  Q.'  R.  M.  SPENCE,  D.D. 
Manse  of  Arbuthnott,  N.B. 

BEDFONT,  MIDDLESEX  (9th  S.  iii.  148).— By 
'The  Parish  Register  Abstract,'  1831,  the 
church  registers  of  baptisms  and  marriages 
commenced  in  1695,  and  were  perfect  to  1812; 
but  the  burials  on  record  were  from  1678. 
The  registers,  therefore,  from  1538  have  been 
missing  for  many  years. 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

TERMINATION  "-INGTON"  (9th  S.  iii.  208). — 
The  town  of  the  descendants  of  some  settler 
or  owner  is  the  meaning  of  this  generally. 
If  MR.  FOSTER  will  refer  to  '  N.  &  Q.,'  7th  8. 


'  Between  the  Via  Sistina  and  Via  Gregoriana,  so 
familiar  to  English  travellers  to-day. 
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vises  Esing,  Esa  wses  Inguing,  Ingui  Angen- 
witing,"  from  'A.-S.  Chron.,'  A.D.  547.  The 
fantastical  changes  which  such  a  constituent 
of  a  place-name  may  pass  into  can  be  seen  in 
the  variations  of  Bermingaham,  as  it  appears 
in  a  charter  of  Henry  VIII.,  '  Monast.  Ang.,' 
i.  442,  in  the  name  of  a  witness :  '  An  His- 
torical Curiosity.  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
one  Ways  of  spelling  Birmingham '  (Lond., 
1880).  ED.  MAESHALL. 

The  querist  should  read  CANON  TAYLOR'S 
*  Words  and  Places '  for  a  full  account  of  the 
termination  -ington  and  -ingham.  In  North- 
umberland, by  the  way,  as  the  late  Alex- 
ander J.  Ellis  once  told  me,  the  latter  of  these 
allied  endings  is  always  pronounced  with  g 
soft ;  thus  Bellingham,  Ovingham,  Whitting- 
ham,  are  called  Bellinjam,  Ovinjam,  Whittin- 
jam.  May  not  this  explain  why  Brummagem 
and  Birmingham  exist  side  by  side  as  alter- 
natives 1  We  must  suppose  that  when  the 
ancients  wrote  Birmingham  they  intended  to 
represent  the  sound  Birminjam. 

JAS.  PLATT,  Jun. 

Surely  the  derivation  should  not  be  far  to 
seek.  I  have  always  understood  that  such 
family  names  originated  from  the  home  of 
those  who  first  assumed  them.  Nothing- 
seems  more  natural ;  and  the  names  of  fami- 
lies such  as  Wellington,  Ermington,  Bensing- 
ton,  Kensington,  &c.,  appear  to  have  had  this 
origin.  And  the  late  J.  R,  Green,  in  the  first 
chapter  of  his  '  Short  History,'  explains  how 
the  places  obtained  their  names :  "  Harling 
abocfe  by  Harling,  arid  Billing  by  Billing  ; 
and  each  '  wick,'  or  '  ham,'  or  '  stead,'  or  '  tun ' 
took  its  name  from  the  kinsmen  who  dwelt 
together  in  it.  The  home  or  'ham'  of  the 
Billings  would  be  Billingham,  and  the  '  tun ' 
or  township  of  the  Harlings  would  be  Harl- 
ington."  So  in  early  days  were  many  places 
named ;  and  conversely  in  later  centuries,  when 
men  began  to  adopt  surnames,  family  names 
becoming  necessary  for  purposes  of  distinc- 
tion, men  took  their  names  from  the  towns 
or  villages  in  which  they  dwelt  or  from  which 
they  had  migrated.  MR.  FOSTER  would  do 
well  to  peruse  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Bardsley's 
*  English  Surnames :  their  Sources  and  Sig- 
nifications '  (Chatto  &  Windus). 

FRED.  C.  FROST,  F.S.I. 

Teignmouth. 

The  English  place-names  in  -ton,  -ington,  and 
sixty  other  endings  are  tabulated  in  Phil. 
Soc.  Trans.,  1880,  p.  8G,  in  a  paper  by  W.  R. 
Browne.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

ST.  GLAIRS  OF  HERDMANSTOUN  (9th  S.  iii.  89). 
— O.  M.  will  find  an  account  of  the  above 


family  in  the  peerages  of  Burke,  Foster,  and 
Douglas,  under  Sinclair,  Lord  Sinclair.  John 
St.  Glair  the  younger  of  Herdmanstoun 
married  in  1659  Catherine,  sole  heiress  of 
John,  sixth  Lord  Sinclair,  and  their  son 
Henry,  in  consideration  of  the  antiquity, 
fidelity,  and  singular  services  of  the  family, 
and  the  loss  suffered  by  the  sixth  earl  in  the 
late  civil  war,  was  allowed  to  succeed  to  the 
title.  JOHN  RADCLIFFK 

RELICS  OF  CHARLES  I.  (8th  S.  vi.  226,  315 ; 
9th  S.  ii.  513  ;  iii.  130).— By  way  of  addition 
to  my  notes  at  the  last  reference,  may  I  be 
allowed  to  add  that  I  presume  the  following 
paragraph  refers  to  No.  444  in  the  Catalogue 
of  the  Stuart  Exhibition  ?— 

"  Yesterday,  at  Sotheby's,  Messrs.  Spink  &  Son 
bought  a  coin  for  the  record  price  of  770/.  The 
value  of  the  coin  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  pre- 
sented by  Charles  I.  to  Bishop  Juxoii  during  the 
last  scene  in  the  eventful  life  of  the  unfortunate 
monarch."— Daily  Mail,  17  Nov.,  1896. 

Amongst  the  information  given  in  the 
Stuart  Exhibition  Catalogue  concerning 
No.  375,  the  "  silver  alarum  clock,"  it  is  said 
that  it  bears  the  maker's  name,  "  Edwardus 
East,  Londini."  I  judge,  therefore,  that  in  the 
following  extract  from  the  Exchequer  Rolls 
in  the  Public  Record  Office  (see  1N.  &  Q.,' 
2nd  S.  vii.  162)  this  article  is  referred  to  : — 

"Paid  unto  Edward  East,  Watchmaker,  for  a 
watch  going  thirty  hours,  with  two  gold  cases  and 
a  cheque,  28Z. ;  and  for  a  great  silver  clock,  striking 
the  hours  and  quarters  upon  several  bells,  26/.  by 
order  4  Decem.,  1647.  54?." 

Since  the  above  was  written  a  friend  has 
sent  me  a  copy  of  the  Rambler  of  10  Dec., 
1898.  On  p.  127  is  a  very  good  illustration  of 
the  "  sky-coloured  vest "  from  a  photograph 
"  taken  by  Mr.  Stevens  just  before  the  sale." 
JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

At  the  last  reference  it  is  said  'The  Secret) 
History  of  Whitehall '  is  bound  up  and  paged, 
with  '  The  Tragical  History  of  the  Stuarts.  | 
My  copy  (London,  R,  Baldwin,  1697)  consistH 
of  two  volumes,  the  first  devoted  wholly  tc| 
'  The  Secret  History '  and  preface,  the  otl 
a  continuation  of  '  The  Secret  History '  ale 
with  '  The  Tragical  History  of  the  Stuai 
but  not  paged  with  the  second  part  of  '  T 
Secret  History.'     I  find   some  difficulty 
making  a  satisfactory  deduction  from  what 
said  by  KILLIGREW,"  in  which   he  points 
want  of  faith   on   his   part  in  '  The  Seer 
History,'  arid  yet  indicates  a  certain  relianc 
on  '  Th'e  Tragical  History  of  the  Stuarts,'  an? 
then  seemingly  casts  a  doubt  on  the  author':, 
statement  with   respect  to  the  "wastcoat., 
We  are  further  told  that  there  is  nothing  t<! 
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._  w  that  the  author  was  born  at  the  time  of 
ang  Charles's  death.  Well,  certainly  there  is 
i  ot  any  evidence  in  the  volumes  referred  to 
j  roving  that  D.  Jones  was  born  when  Charles 
A  as  murdered,  nor  can  I  understand  why 
sich  proof  is  wanted.  On  the  question  of 
t  le  veracity  of  an  author  or  historian,  surely 
i'  is  new  to  inquire  as  to  whether  the  writer 
v  as  living  during  the  period  upon  which  he 
has  written.  But  there  is  presumptive  evidence 
in  vol.  i.  that  the  author  was  alive  at  the 
time  of  the  execution.  Thus,  his  first  visit  to 
Paris  was  in  the  year  1675,  and  about  a  year 
afterwards  he  was  appointed  interpreter 
there,  under  the  Marquess  de  Louvous.  I  fail 
to  understand  clearly  what  is  wished  to  be  con- 
veyed by  "  it  does  not  inform  us  at  what  stage 
in  the  undressing  the  'wastcoat'  was  arrived 
at ;  but  the  delivery  of  the  George  into  the 
bishop's  hands  is  mentioned  later."  So  far 
as  the  books  in  question  are  concerned,  the 
word  "  wastcoat "  is  followed  by  "  he  delivered 
lis  George,"  &c.  If  the  king  was  disrobed  to 
lis  "  sky-coloured  sattin  wastcoat,"  to  arrive 
at  "  the  stage "  in  the  disrobing  it  will,  I 
suppose,  be  necessary  to  state  precisely  all 
the  clothing  the  king  wore  at  the  unfortu- 
nate ceremony.  There  are,  however,  two  very 
clear  matters— to  me  at  least :  first,  the  king 
*vore  "a  sky-coloured  sattin  wastcoat "  on  the 
scaffold  ;  second,  D.  Jones  does  not  mention 
hat  the  "wastcoat"  was  taken  off  the  king 
»r  that  it  was  given  to  any  one. 

ALFRED  CHAS.  JONAS,  F.S.A.Scot. 
Poundfald,  Gower. 

Perhaps  the  following  may  be  of  interest  to 
MR.  PAGE.  A  lady  whom  I  have  the  pleasure 
")f  knowing  has  in  her  possession  two  small 
niniatures,  one  of  King  Charles  I.  and  the 
)ther  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  which  I  was 
old  were  given  by  that  unfortunate  monarch 
)efore  his  death  to  her  ancestor  Thomas 
rlerbert.  There  was  also  a  relic  in  the  col- 
ectiori  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Bateman,  of 
tfiddleton  Hal],  Derbyshire.  This  was  sold  on 
4  Oct.,  1895,  by  Robinson  &  Fisher,  and  is 
ntered  in  their  catalogue  as  follows  : — 

"  Lot  167.  A  miniature  of  Charles  I.  within  an 
val,  crowned,  garter  braided  in  his  own  hair,  and 
nother  portrait  of  Charles  I.,  both  with  Latin 
ascriptions,  in  old  inlaid  oak  frame." 

CHARLES  DRURY. 

A  watch,  with  ribbon  and  key  attached, 
id  to  have  been  worn  by  the  king  upon  the 
affold,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of 
shburnham.  (See  'Sussex  Arch.  Colls.,' 
xxvi.)  EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL.  M.A. 

GATE  :  SIGN  OF  INN  (9th  S.  ii.  526 ;  iii.  216). 
-There  is  an  inn  with  a  small  model  gate 


suspended  from  the  front  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Hythe,  Kent  (towards  Dimchurch,  I 
think).  On  the  model  gate  is  painted  : — 

This  gate  hangs  high  and  hinders  none  ; 

Refresh  and  pay  and  travel  on, 

or  to  that  effect.  What  I  wish  to  point  out 
is  the  words  "hangs  high,"  which  here  take 
the  place  of  "  hangs  well "  in  the  examples 
given  by  previous  correspondents.  The  sense 
seems  to  have  the  intention  of  emphasizing 
that  there  is  now  no  toll-gate  or  obstruction 
to  hinder,  whereas  "  hangs  well "  hardly  has 
so  pointed  a  meaning.  I  like  the  idea  that, 
though  the  inn  has  retained  its  old  name,  the 
obstructing  toll-gate  has  gone,  and  the  road 
is  free.  ,  A.  S.  W. 

On  the  road  from  Saffron  Waldon  to 
Thaxted  there  is  an  inn  with  the  sign  of  the 
five-barred  gate,  and  inscription  as  given  by 
MR.  BALDOCK.  Near  here,  in  the  parish  of 
Chessington,  is  an  inn  with  a  similar  sign 
and  inscription.  W.  E.  LAYTON,  F.S.A. 

Cuddington  Vicarage,  Surrey. 

RUTABAGA  (9th  S.  iii.  186).— This  is  one  of 
the  several  varieties  of  Brassica  campestris 
described  by  De  Candolle  in  his  'Systema 
Naturale.'  What  strikes  me  as  being  most 
curious  is  that  in  West  Cornwall  the  name 
of  rutabaga  is  almost  entirely  general,  the 
term  "  swede  turnip  "  being  very  rarely  used. 
In  other  parts  of  England  I  believe  that  the 
reverse  holds  good.  W.  ROBERTS. 

LINES  BY  DICKENS  (9th  S.  iii.  287). — The 
lines  quoted  by  K.  are  from  'The  Hymn  of 
the  Wiltshire  Labourers,'  and  first  appeared 
in  the  Daily  News  on  14  February,  1846.  This 
hymn  will  te  found  in  '  The  Plays  and  Poems 
of  Charles  Dickens,'  vol.  ii.  p.  223,  published 
by  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  Waterloo  Place,  in  1882. 

H.  B.  P. 

Temple. 

AUTHOR  WANTED  (9th  S.  iii.  227).— 'Lena' 
\vas  inquired  for  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  5th  S.  vii.  189,  but 
elicited  no  answer,  which  is  not  surprising  as 
it  was  misprinted  Zena.  It  is,  according  to 
the  '  Catalogue  of  the  Advocates'  Library,'  by 
Ellen  Wallace.  This  information  is  again 
given  by  Halkett  and  Laing.  Who  the  author 
was  we  may  perhaps  hear  when  the  last 
volume  of  Mr.  Frederic  Boase's  '  Modern  Eng- 
lish Biography '  appears.  It  is  printed  to  the 
letter  T.  Another  work,  entitled  '  Lena,  the 
Adopted  Daughter,'  London  (1873),  appears  in 
the  Catalogue  of  the  National  Library,  but 
I  do  not  find  it  in  the  'English  Catalogue,' 
which  registers  a  new  edition  of  '  Lena,  the 
Silent  Woman,'  as  published  in  1865  and  a 
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'  Lena  Rivers,'  a  tale  by  M.  J.  Holmes,  1857. 
This  is  in  "  roy.  32mo."  (?). 

RALPH  THOMAS. 

The  author  of  'Lena,'  * Beyminstre,'  &c., 
was  Ellen  Wallace.  J.  POTTER  BRISCOE. 

SLOUGH  (9th  S.  iii.  169,  198).— There  is  a 
place  called  Slow  House  in  the  parish  of 
Halstead,  Essex.  It  is  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river  Colne,  which  no  doubt  near  this 
spot  formerly  spread  itself  in  wet  weather 
over  the  level  meadow-land  westward  of  the 
town.  There  can  be  no  question  that  Slow  = 
Slough;  but  it  is  spelt  Slow  by  Morant  (1768), 
and  when  I  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  ten 
years  ago,  it  was  pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme 
with  mow.  C.  DEEDES. 

Brighton. 

"AERIAL  TOUR"  (9th  S.  ii.  423  ;  iii.  178).— It 
is  printed  "tour"  in  the  "English  Classics" 
edition,  London,  1824  ;  "tower"  in  Willmott's 
'  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,'  1869. 

W.  C.  B. 

In  a  collection  published  by  Dove,  London, 
1831,  the  reading  is  "tour."  In  the  passage 
as  quoted  in  '  Chambers's  Cyclopaedia  of  Eng- 
lish Literature,'  vol.  ii.  p.  44,  it  is  "  tower." 
As  Beattie  must  have  remembered  Milton's 

lark    in    '  L' Allegro,'    "singing from    his 

watch-tower  in  the  skies,"  it  seems   much 
more  likely  that  he  should  have  written 

And  shrill  lark  carols  clear  from  her  aerial  tower 
than  that  he  should  have  been  led  to  prefer 
"  tour  "  by  the  less  familiar  line  in  '  Paradise 
Lost,'  xi.  185,  where  "airy  tour"  is  used,  not 
of  the  lark,  but  of  the  eagle.  The  note  on 
that  line  in  the  "  Clarendon  Press  Series  "  is  : 

"  Tour  may  be  either  the  French  tour,  the  wheel 
of  a  bird  in  flight,  or  the  towr*  [sic]  of  the  lark  in 
'L' Allegro/ 43." 

"Tower"  itself  was  formerly  written  "tour," 
as  in  French.  See,  under  *  Tower,'  three  ex- 
amples in  Richardson,  one  of  which  is  the 
very  phrase  "  airy  tour"  in  Milton,  quoted  by 
the  querist  arid  referred  to  above.  We  can 
hardly,  however,  suppose  Beattie  to  have 
adopted  this  antiquated  spelling.  But  if  he 
wrote  "  tow'r,"  the  printer  might  easily  have 
made  it  "  tour."  I  suppose  only  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  original  MS.  could  settle  the 
matter,  in  default  of  any  recorded  remark 
by  the  poet  himself. 

C.  LAWRENCE  FORD,  B.A. 

Bath. 

C.  D ALTON,  BLACK  ROD,  1747  (9th  S.  iii.  127) 
— Sir  Charles  Dalton,  of  Hawkeswell  or  Haux- 
well,  co.  Essex,  was  the  second  son  of  Sir 


[*  "  Towre"  in  1673  edition.] 


William  Dalton  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Sir  Marmaduke  Wyvill,  Bart.,  his  wife,  of  the 
same  place.  He  was  Gentleman  Usher  of 
the  Black  Rod,  was  knighted  18  May,  1727, 
and  died  unmarried  18  Aug.,  1747,  aged  eighty - 
"T.  JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

"  ILLUSTRATION  "  (9th  S.  iii.  247). — In  an  ad- 
vertisement in  \  N.  &  Q.,'  1st  S.  iii.  528,  the 
word  "  illustration "  is  used  in  its  present 
sense  in  an  extract  from  the  Architectural 
Quarterly  Review,  the  sentence  being  as 
follows  :— 

"It  was  necessary  to  the  appreciation  of  the 
haracteristics  and  beauties  of  Gothic  architecture 
that  some  more  extensive  series  of  illustrations 
should  be  given  to  the  world." 

Lower  down  on  the  same  page  there  is  ad- 
ertised  a  book  entitled  '  Illustrations  of  the 
Remains  of  Roman  Art.'  This  volume,  being 
dated  1851,  carries  the  use  of  the  word  back 
thirteen  years  beyond  the  date  given  by  DR. 
MURRAY.  D.  M.  R. 

DECOLLATION  OF  CHARLES  I.  (9th  S.  iii.  124). 
— Reproductions  of  Mr.  Ernest  Crofts's  picture 
and  those  of  contemporary  artists  were  given 
in  the  Pall  Mall  Budget  of  22  May,  1890.  In 
the  letterpress  which  accompanied  the  pictures 
evidence  was  adduced  in  support  of  the  prone 
rather  than  the  kneeling  position. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

ALL  SOULS'  DAY  DITTY  (9th  S.  iii.  126).— 
The  fifth  line  of  those  repeated  by  the  boys 
at  the  village  between  Harrogate  and  Ripley 
should  be— 

Hip,  hip,  hoorah,  sir,  throw  a. penny  away,  sir,  &c. 
My  memory  failed  me  when  I  wrote  out  the 
lines.  CELER  ET  AUDAX. 

"  COW-RAKE  "  (9th  S.  iii.  205,  236).— I  ought 
to  have  mentioned  in  my  note  (ante,  p.  205) 
that  "cow-rake"  is  dealt  with  in  the  'E.D.D.,' 
but  in  my  haste  to  show  that  "cowl-rake"3 
"coal-rake,"  this  was  omitted.  In  mid-Derby- 
shire the  dialect  speech  is  full  of  mouth- 
filling  letter  sounds,  which  are  most  difficult 
to  reproduce  in  writing,  w  being  most  ex- 
tensively used.  As  a  lad,  I  never  heard 
the  word  "  cowl  "  ;  "  cow  "  was  invariably 
used  for  a  lump  of  coal  :  "  Pur  a  cow  on 
t'fire."  Coke  was  " co wk."  Although  "cowl" 
and  "cow"  be  dialectal  forms  of  cull,  to 
gather,  "cull"  was  an  unknown  word  fifty 
years  ago  amongst  those  who  regularly  spoke 
in  the  dialect.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the 
folks  would  know,  if  asked,  the  meaning  of 
"cull."  The  word  "cow"  is  expressive  of 
the  action  of  drawing  or  gathering  things 
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ogether  on  the  ground,  and  the^  sound  made 
>y  a  scraper  on  the  ground  certainly  suggests 
he  word  "cow,"  the  w  long  drawn. 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 
Work  sop. 

'Lucy's  FLITTING'  (9th  S.  iii.  229).— Hogg 
*  ounted  Willie  Laidlaw  among  his  earliest 
i  ppreciative  friends.  Laidlaw  strenuously 
{ Advocated  Hogg's  superlative  merits  as  a 
poet,  and  contributed  'Lucy's  Flitting'  to  the 
'  Forest  Minstrel,'  which  the  Ettrick  Shepherd 
issued  in  1810.  Some  twenty  years  after 
Hogg's  death  Charles  Rogers  made  what  he 
calls  "an  excursion  in  Tweedside,"  and  when 
he  published  in  1855  the  second  volume  of 
his  'Modern  Scottish  Minstrel'  he  included 
'Lucy's  Flitting'  and  other  specimens  of 
Laidlaw's  work,  telling  in  a  foot-note  on  the 
famous  ballad  something  of  what  he  had 
learned  on  the  excursion.  He  says  :  "  The 
last  stanza  was  added  by  Hogg,  who  used  to 
assert  that  he  alone  was  responsible  for  the 
death  of  poor  Lucy."  Hogg  thought,  no 
doubt,  that  the  two  stanzas  of  monologue 
should  be  followed,  as  they  had  been  preceded, 
by  narrative.  THOMAS  BAYNE. 

Helensburgh,  N.B. 

In  'The  Scottish  Minstrel,'  edited  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Rogers,  1870,  the  last  verse  of 

j  this  poem  is  attributed  to  Hogg  in  these 
words :  "  The  last  stanza  was  added  by  Hogg, 

,  who  used  to  assert  that  he  alone  was  respon- 
sible for  the  death  of  poor  Lucy."  In  the 
short  life  of  the  poet  in  the  same  book  it  is 

I  stated  that  Hogg  was  shepherd  to  Laidlaw's 
father,  and  the  young  man's  great  friend. 

j  As  the  poem  was  contributed  by  Laidlaw  to 

I  Hogg's  'Forest  Minstrel,'  the  date  could  be 
ascertained.  KATE  ST.  LEGER. 

Swanwick,  Southampton. 

WITCHCRAFT  (9th  S.  iii.  208).— I  have  com- 
piled a  long  list  of  the  titles  of  works  on  this, 
to  me,  interesting  subject.  Among  others  I 
have  "A  Collection  of  Rare  and  Curious 
Tracts  on  Witchcraft  and  the  Second  Sight, 
with  an  Essay  on  Witchcraft.  Edinburgh, 
1 820."  In  a  subsequent  entry  "  D.  Webster  " 
is  given  as  the  author  ;  and  in  another  refer- 
ence to  the  same  volume  I  have  noted  the 
Quarterly  Review,  xxix.  400-75.  I  think  this 
must  be  the  book  referred  to  by  your  corre- 
spondent. EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

'  THE  SPITEFUL  LETTER  '  (9th  S.  iii.  208).— 
We  are  evidently  meant  to  understand  by  a 
passage  in  the  present  Lord  Tennyson's 
'Life'  of  the  poet  (to  which,  not  having  the 
book  by  me,  I  cannot  give  an  exact  reference) 


that  no  particular  person  was  aimed  at  in  these 
verses — "poem"  one  can  scarcely  call  them. 
I  remember  well  their  first  appearance  in 
Once  a  Week.  At  that  time  it  was  certainly 
very  generally  supposed  that  they  had  a 
particular  reference,  and  many  of  Tennyson's 
admirers  regretted  their  publication.  It  is 
possible  still  to  do  this  while  accepting  the 
disclaimer  in  the  '  Life.'  C.  C.  B. 

ST.  CROSS  PRIORY,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT  (9th  S. 
iii.  207).  —  According  to  'The  Modern  Uni- 
versal British  Traveller '  (no  date,  but  which 
I  judge  to  have  been  written  a  century  or  so 
ago)  the  ruins  of  the  Priory  of  the  Holy  Cross 
are  at  the  village  of  Marvel,  near  Newport. 
JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

Camden's  'Britannia,'  1789,  vol.  i.  p.  143, 
under  '  Wight,'  says :  "  Near  Newport  was  a 
priory  or  hospital  of  St.  Cross  subject  to  the 
abbey  of  Tirone,  in  France."  Also,  "  St.  Cross 
was  an  hospital  cell  to  Tirone  Abbey,  in 
France,  before  1155."  JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

DATE  OF  WEDDING  (9th  S.  iii.  228).— Mr.  H. 
Murray  Lane,  Chester  Herald,  says  : — 

"  The  devotion  of  the  Lanes  was  rewarded  at  the 
Restoration  by  the  grant  of  1,000£.  a  year  pension 
for  life  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  house,  who, 
on  December  8th,  1663,  was  married  by  the  Most 
Rev.  Gilbert  Sheldon,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, to  Sir  Clement  Fisher,  of  Packington  Hall, 
co.  Warwick,  Bart.,"  &c.— Genealogical  Magazine, 
i.  204. 

"There  is  an  entry  of  the  marriage,  which  was 
solemnized  by  Gilbert  Sheldon,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  in  the  Fisher  family  Bible,  now  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Bart."— Mr.  Allan 
Fea's  '  Flight  of  the  King.' 

Any  further  details  that  your  correspond- 
ent may  require  I  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish 
direct,  on  hearing  from  him. 

F.  L.  MAWDESLEY. 

Delwood  Croft,  York. 

WALTON  (9th  S.  iii.  107,  176).— In  Cumber- 
land there  is  a  Walton  and  in  Northumber- 
land a  Walltown,  both  on  the  Roman  wall. 

R-T  B. 

FRENCH  PROVERB  (9th  S.  ii.  344,  436,  513 
iii.  173).— 

Rain  before  seven, 
Fine  before  eleven. 

I  have  always  heard  this  proverb  with  the 
two  additional  lines  :— 

If  it  rains  at  eleven, 

'Twill  last  till  seven. 

And  I  have  witnessed  the  truth  of  the  last 
two  lines  very  many  times,  notably  on  three 
separate  occasions,  on  which,  being  up  the 
river  for  a  day's  punting,  when  a  fine  day 
would  have  been  a  godsend  to  me,  it  has 
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rained  persistently  during  the  whole  after- 
noon, the  rain  beginning  between  ten  and 
eleven  and  ceasing  within  a  very  few  minutes 
of  seven.  Thus  I  have  had  the  proverb 
indelibly  stamped  on  ray  mind. 

EDWARD  P.  WOLFEKSTAN. 
National  Club. 

"CAMBUSCAN  BOLD"  (9th  S.  iii.  108,  157).— 
Should  not  Spenser,  too,  be  mentioned  with 
other  poets  in  this  connexion  ?  He  does  not, 
so  far  as  I  remember,  name  Cambuscan,  but 
he  continues  the  story  of  Camballo  and 
Canace--in  one  of  the  least  inspired  of  his 
cantos,  it  is  true.  He  should,  however,  be 
remembered  for  his  reference  to  "Dan 
Chaucer."  C.  C.  B. 

HEREDITARY  ODOUR  (9th  S.  ii.  505 ;  iii.  78, 
192). — The  verse  quoted  by  J.  T.  F.  is  not  cor- 
rectly stated.  It  is  not  a  negro  hymn,  and 
should  not  appear  in  negro  dialect  English. 
It  was  used  freely  in  America  forty-five  years 
ago.  I  have  heard  it  there  over  and  over 
again.  The  correct  form  I  believe  to  be  :— 

The  Lord  He  loves  the  nigger  well, 
He  knows  the  darkey  by  his  smell, 
Arid  when  the  little  nigger  cries, 
He  feeds  him  up  on  pumpkin  pies. 

Finally,   there  is  no  such  thing  as  possum 
pies.    This  may  be  qualified,  however,  by  the 
undoubted  fact  that  a  pie  may  be  made  out 
of  any  kind  of  food.       KOBERT  LOUTHEAN. 
Thornliebank,  Glasgow. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

A  New  English  Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles. 
—Vol.  IV.  Germano  —  Glass-cloth.  Edited  by 
Henry  Bradley.  —  Vol.  V.  Hod  —  Horizontal. 
Edited  by  Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray.  (Oxford,  Claren- 
don Press.) 

Two  further  parts  of  the  '  Historical  English  Dic- 
tionary '  have  appeared  with  praiseworthy  punctu- 
ality, and  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes,  the  latter 
especially,  must  be  rapidly  nearing  completion. 
The  accelerating  rate  at  which  progress  is  made 
justifies  the  hope  that  the  whole  will  before  very 
long  be  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  and  that 
Oxford  will  be  freed  from  a  burden  nobly  and 
cheerfully  borne,  but  almost  too  much  to  be  im- 
posed upon  a  university,  however  rich  and  pro- 
sperous. As  a  knowledge  of  the  value  and  signi- 
ficance of  the  work  being  accomplished  is  more 
widely  spread,  a  further  portion  of  the  responsibility, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  taken  upon  it  by  the 
public.  As  yet  a  knowledge  of  its  importance,  or 
even  of  its  existence,  is  not  very  generally  diffused, 
and  we  find  constantly  inquiries  sent  us  concerning 
words  the  full  history  of  which  may  be  found  in  a 
work  that  is,  or  should  be,  universally  accessible 
and  invariably  consulted.  Of  two  thousand  and 
more  words,  against  one  hundred  and  ninety  in 


Johnson,  which  make  up  the  instalment  of  the 
fourth  volume,  those  treated  at  greatest  length  are 
get  and  give,  with  their  numerous  derivatives  and 
the  great  variety  of  their  specific  applications.  The 
first  word  that  strikes  us  is  gerrymander,  the  deri- 
vation as  well  as  the  significance  of  which  is  now 
definitely  settled.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  further 
inquiries  will  be  sent  us  concerning  it,  the  method 
of  its  introduction  being,  in  a  quotation  dated  1881, 
plausibly  and,  we  doubt  not,  accurately  defined. 
Gest,  in  the  sense  of  notable  deed  or  exploit,  and 
that,  springing  out  of  it,  of  a  rimed  romance,  is  the 
subject  of  interesting  elucidation.  In  the  case  of 
gewgaw  the  etymology  and  primary  sense  are  said 
to  be  uncertain.  For  gettour,  a  variant  of  jetter, 
braggart,  an  example  of  use  might  have  been  found 
in  Robert  de  Brunne's  '  Handlyng  Synne '  :— 
J>ys  gentyl  men,  J>ys  gettours, 
]>ey  ben  but  Goddys  turmentours. 
A  useful  article  on  ghastly  will  be  frequently  con- 
sulted. Under  26,  "of  a  smile,  a  grin,"  we  would 
fain  have  seen  Milton's 

Death 
Grinned  horrible  a  ghastly  smile. 

'  Par.  Lost,'  ii.  845-6. 

A  sculptor's  ghost  is  first  heard  of  in  1884.  Gibbous, 
we  are  surprised  to  find,  is  applied  to  the  moon  so 
early  as  the  seventeenth  century.  Very  interesting 
is  the  information  supplied  under  giddy,  the  primary 
sense  of  which  appears  to  be  possessed  by  a  god. 
Giglet  and  giglot  are  not  directly  derived  from  giggle, 
and  are  held  to  be  of  obscure  origin.  Gill,in  its 
various  meanings,  seems  to  be  the  same.  The 
alteration  of  gilofre  into  gillyflower  is  carefully 
traced.  Gilt  youth,  as  a  translation  oijeunesse  doree, 
goes  back  to  Carlyle  in  1837.  No  very  certain  deri- 
vation can  be  assigned  to  gimcrack.  The  history  of 
gingerbread  is  curious,  showing  the  confusion  that 
led  to  the  last  syllable  being  supposed  to  be  bread 
instead  of  gingebrar,  -bras,  -breed,  &c.,  without  the  r 
at  the  end  of  the  second  syllable.  Gipcyan  and 
gipson  are  early  forms  of  gipsy.  Gittern  is  held  to 
represent  an  altered  forni  of  cithara,  Gr.  KiQdpa. 
Other  words  the  origin  of  which  cannot  definitely 
be  fixed  are  glade  and  glance.  Glamour  is  a  corrupt 
form  of  grammar  (gramarye),  and  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  introduced  into  the  literary  language 
by  Scott. 

In  the  section  of  Vol.  V.  edited  by  Dr.  Murray 
are  2,037  words  against  176  in  Johnson  and  1,194  in 
the  '  Century.'  In  this  portion  words  of  native  or 
Teutonic  origin  preponderate,  though  examples  are 
furnished  of  all  the  chief  elements  of  the  current 
English  vocabulary.  We  select  for  notice,  regard- 
less of  order,  a  few  words  to  which  our  attention  is 
specially  directed.  In  one  sense,  at  least,  home  is 
the  most  interesting  word  in  the  section.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  assign  an  origin.  The  various 
forms  are  enumerated,  and  corresponding  or  ana- 
logous words  are  given  for  comparison  from  various 
Teutonic  languages.  In  the  form  of  a  vill  with  its 
cottages  an  instance  of  use  in  the  shape  of  hamum 
is  quoted  from  Bede.  In  the  more  modern  and 
familiar  sense  of  a  dwelling-place,  the  earliest  is 
from  John  xiy.  2,  from  the  Lindisfarne  Gospel, 
c.  950 ;  hamas  is  used  as  equivalent  to  mansiones  in 
the  Vulgate  "In  domoPatris  mei  mansiones  multae 
sunt."  "His  hus  and  his  horn,"  for  "his  house 
and  his  home,"  occurs  so  early  as  1275.  Hoome,- 
mansio  is  in  the  'Prompt.  Parv.'  The  'Towne- 
ley  Mysteries,'  1460,  gives  us  a  different  sense :  "In 
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eu  ry  place  he  shall  haue  hame."  Long  home  = 
sr,  ve,  is  first  traced  in  R.  Brunne,  '  Handlyng 
Sy  me,'  1303.  In  1300  the  '  Cursor  Mundi '  gives, 
"  A  saac  was  not  fra  hame."  An  instance  of  Saxon 
us»  of  ham  is  given  c.  1000.  A  quotation  for  "  make 
an  honest  woman  "  much  earlier  than  any  advanced 
ma  f  be  found  in  a  translation  by  Dryden.  Many 
int  jresting  examples  of  the  use  of  honeymoon  are 
giv  ?n,  with  some  of  the  less  familiar,  and  now 
ob?  )lete,  form  honey-month.  Attention  is  drawn 
in  :he  prefatory  note  to  the  short  article  on  the 
___tentous  word  honorificabilitudinity,  the  materials 
ror  which  are  derived  principally  from  Ducange. 
seem  to  remember  a  use  of  the  word  in  the 

,r  ier  half  of  the  century  by  one  of  our  humourists 
qy  Barham?).  The  origin  of  the  much-disputed 
ahrase  "  to  go  the  whole  hog  "  seems  supplied  in  a 
juotation  from  Cowper.  An  eminently  interesting 
Explanation  is  given  of  the  term  hogen  mogen,  which 
'signifies  "  their  high  mightinesses,"  the  States 
^ei  eral  of  Holland.  Those  of  our  readers  concerned 
n  folk-lore  will  read  with  much  pleasure  the  article 
,in  hogmanay.  Dr.  Murray  discredits  as  a  figment 
he  alleged  French  cry  Au  gui  menez,  cited  second- 
tand  by  Jamieson.  The  reason  of  the  name  hogs- 
ead,  applied  to  a  large  cask=tonneau  or  muid,  is 
aid  to  be  uncertain.  A  full  history  is  given  of  the 
|>hrase  home-side,  first  heard  in  1860.  With  the 

ext  double  section,  to  appear  1  July,  ./if  will  pass 
ito  the  category  of  letters  that  are  done  with. 

[tstory  of  South  America.  By  An  American. 
Translated  by  Adnah  D.  Jones.  (Swan  Sonnen- 
schein  &  Co. ) 

OWAKDS  the  elucidation  of  the  mystery  as  to  who  is 

le  American  who  is  responsible  for  this  '  History 

'  South  America '  we  have  the  knowledge  that  his 

Litials  are  R.  C. ,  that  he  is  an  ardent  republican, 

id  that  his  work  was  originally  written  in  Spanish. 

|e  is  then,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed,  a  denizen  of 

lie  of  the  South  American  republics  whose  identity 

lill  scarcely  be  concealed  from  those  familiar  with 

(ispano-American  literature.     Personally  we  are 

lit  curious  on  the  subject.     We  credit  him  with  an 

jcurate  and  readable  summary  of  the  conquest  and 

velopment  of  the  countries  with  which  he  deals 

d  with  a  sturdy  and  persistent  strain  after  im- 

rtiality.    So  little  is  generally  known  concerning 

e  countries  with  which  he 'deals    that    he  has 

•  e    field    practically   to    himself.     We    have    the 

listoire    de    1'Amerique    du    Sud '    of    Deberle, 

i  '3  only  work  we  know  so  comprehensive  as  this 

'.  aim,  and  books  in  plenty  dealing  with  Peru, 

!|azil,   La  Plata,  Buenos  Ayres,  Chili,  Ecuador, 

ijip   other   places.      So    far    as    we    are    aware, 

dkvever,  we   have    no    completed   English    work 

crering  the  ground    occupied  by  An  American, 

t  mgh  works  on  a  much  more  extended  scale  are 

ii  progress.   Not  easy  to  deal  with  after  any  fashion 

i  i  book  so  ambitious  in  scheme.     Reading  it  is, 

i  some  respects,  like  African  travel.     We  come 

!Um  cities  that  have  been  or  are  important,  and 

v|U>n  traces  of  ancient  civilization  that  move  our 

ahmishinent,  and  then  pass  into  saharas  practi- 

c  y  illimitable.    A  score  pages  serve  to  tell  of  the 

dboveries  of  Columbus  and  his  successors ;  about 

t'ce   that   space    to    describe   the    conquest    of 

S  th  America.    On  a  commensurate  scale  is  the 

fc'bunt  of  the    colonization  and  nationalities    of 

$'  th  America,  with  which  the  first  part  concludes. 

T-fi  leaves  between  two  hundred  and  two  hundred 

ai  fifty  pages  for  the  United  States  of  Columbia, 


the  Empire  of  Brazil,  and  the  varkms  republics  or 
confederacies.  If  a  little  confusion  is  experienced, 
it  is  attributable  to  the  fact — regrettable  no  doubt  in 
every  respect— that  to  the  majority  of  us  names  such 
as  Uruguay  and  Paraguay  convey  few  definite  ideas. 
R.  C.  gives  us  a  fairly  vivid  panorama  of  the  history 
of  the  various  states.  On  how  limited  a  scale  the 
work  necessarily  is  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  we 
have  but  a  solitary  reference  to  Drake  and  two  to 
Raleigh,  while  there  is  no  mention  at  all  of  Esque- 
meling  and  the  buccaneers.  What  is  most  to  be  ad- 
mired is  the  vigour  and  impartiality  with  which  our 
author  lashes  the  Spaniards  and  shows  their  cruelty 
and  treachery  in  their  dealings  with  the  natives.  The 
French  come  in  also  for  censure,  and  we  ourselves 
are  not  spared.  What  are  R.  C.'s  political  views 
are  shown  in  the  concluding  words  of  the  portion 
of  his  work  devoted  to  Guayana,  in  which  he  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  the  South  American  states, 
instead  of  quarrelling  among  themselves,  will 
combine  to  drive  away  all  European  powers,  so  that 
only  the  flag  of  American  states  shall  float  in  South 
America.  Pious  enough  is  the  wish,  but  we  are 
less  sanguine  than  R.  C.  as  to  its  fulfilment.  It  is, 
at  least,  improbable  that  South  America  fara  da  se. 

The  Great  Indian  Epics :  the  Stories  of  the  Rama- 
yana  and  the  Mahabharata.  By  John  Campbell 
Oman.  (Bell  &  Sons.)' 

To  those  who  seek  to  know  something— all,  perhaps, 
that  is  indispensable — concerning  the  great  Indian 
epics,  this  work  of  the  Principal  of  the  Khalsa 
College,  Amritsar,  which  has  been  added  to  "Bohn's 
Standard  Library,"  will  be  of  high  service.  Mr. 
Oman,  who  is  known  by  previous  works  on  Indian 
subjects,  claims  to  give,  in  a  strictly  limited  space, 
the  main  incidents  and  most  striking  features  of 
these  two  great  Indian  poems,  which  darken  the 
mind  as  much  by  their  length  as  by  the  endless 
crowds  with  which  they  deal.  Abstracts  enough 
are  in  existence.  These  are,  for  the  most  part, 
useless  to  European  scholars.  Mr.  Oman  has  striven 
to  give  a  presentment  as  accurate  as  possible  of  the 
works  as  a  whole,  and  a  just  idea— neither  too  high 
nor  too  low — of  their  contents  and  their  intellectual 
level.  With  the  'Ramayana,'  or,  at  least,  with 
some  of  its  episodes,  we  had  already  some  familiarity. 
We  have  perused  in  his  book,  with  both  pleasure 
and  advantage,  the  account  of  the  '  Mahabharata,' 
which  is  much  the  longer  and  the  more  complicated 
poem,  extending  to  one  hundred  thousand  versee. 
The  pleasing  task  of  perusal  accomplished,  we  have 
placed  the  book  among  works  of  reference,  and  com- 
mend a  similar  process  to  those  who  have  not  time 
or  capacity  to  obtain  familiarity  with  the  originals. 
Few  indeed  will  be  the  Englishmen  who  will  master 
the  whole  contents  of  the  'Mahabharata.'  In  the 
poetical  passages  of  the  '  Ramayana,'  Mr.  Oman 
uses  the  translation  of  Griffith,  which  if  not  inspired 
is  fluent  and  melodious.  Some  illustrations — one  of 
them  coloured,  showing  the  great  gambling  match 
between  the  Kauravas  and  Pandavas,  and  serving 
as  frontispiece— lend  attraction  to  a  book  the  utility 
of  which  to  a  large  section  of  students  is  beyonii 
question. 

Desultory  Notes  on  Jamieson' s  'Scottish  Dictionary.' 
By  J.  B.  Montgomerie  -  Fleming.  (Glasgow, 
W.  Hodge  &  Co.) 

OUR  friend  and  contributor  Mr.  Montgomerie- 
Fleming  has  joined  in  the  crusade  (for  to  this  it 
amounts)  against  Jamieson's  '  Scottish  Dictionary.' 
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In  the  Glasgow  Herald  he  began  the  strictures 
which  he  has  now  issued  in  a  separate  form.  Vul- 
nerable enough,  according  to  what  we  hear,  is 
Jamieson,  though  as  of  those  born  the  wrong 
side  of  the  Tweed  we  are  not  prepared  to  enter, 
like  a  new  Hal  o'  the  Wynd,  in  a  quarrel  which  is 
none  of  ours.  Mr.  Montgomerie-Fleming  is  modest, 
however,  claims  no  very  intimate  acquaintance  with 
pure  Scotch,  and  does  not  seek  to  revise  or  correct 
the  dictionary  with  which  he  deals.  Many  of  his 
suggestions  seem  to  us,  who  have  some  knowledge 
of  North  -  Country  dialect,  quite  unoppugnable. 
Under  'Fluffy'  our  author  objects  to  the  defini- 
tion "applied  to  any  powdery  substance  that 
can  be  easily  put  in  motion  or  blown  away  ;  as  to 
ashes,  hair-powder,  meal,  &c."  We  have  always 
held  with  Mr.  Montgomerie-Fleming  that  woolliness 
is  an  indispensable  element  in  fluffiness,  and  should 
use  the  term  of  a  woolly  puppy.  It  seems  also  to 
us  that  "who  lifts  to  ride"  is  the  ordinary  substi- 
tution of /for  long  s,  and  that  it  should  be  "who 
lists  to  ride."  Yet  once  more,  Madge  is  surely  an 
abridgment  of  Margaret,  not  of  Magdalen,  as  Jamie- 
son  states.  On  the  other  hand,  when  Mr.  Mont- 
gomerie-Fleming speaks  of  "  corncraik"  as  a  purely 
Scotch  word,  we  never  heard  in  the  West  Riding 
the  bird,  the  landrail,  called  by  any  other  name. 
The  book  will  be  read  with  amusement  as  well  as 
profit  by  others  than  philologists.  Mr.  Mont- 
gomerie- Fleming's  prefatory  note  is  principally 
occupied  with  a  commendation  of  the  'Hist.Eng. 
Diet.'  and  the  '  Dialect  Dictionary,'  to  both  of 
which  he  urges  a  subscription.  He  shows  how 
little  absolute  outlay  is  involved  in  supporting  these 
fine  national  undertakings.  In  those  appeals  he 
has  our  warmest  sympathy. 

Wigan :  an  Historical  Sketch,  with  a  Note  of  its  Free 
Public  Library.  By  Henry  Tennyson  Folkard, 
F.S.A.  (Wigan,  Strowger  &  Son.) 
THREE  hundred  copies  of  this  little  book  have  been 
printed  for  presentation,  but  we  gather  that  it  is  not 
issued  for  sale.  We  are  sorry  lor  this,  for,  small 
as  the  volume  is,  it  contains  much  that  is  useful. 
Wigan  may  fitly  be  called  an  "ancient  and  loyal" 
town,  for  it  was  a  borough  by  prescription  before 
its  incorporation  by  the  third  Henry,  and  it  adhered 
with  uncompromising  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
Charles  I.  Wigan,  like  many  another  old  corpora- 
tion, has  not  a  coat  of  arms,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term,  but  its  corporation  seal,  which  we  gather 
dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, is  used  instead  thereof.  We  wish  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Free  Library  had  been  fuller  than  it  is. 
The  town  possesses  a  reference  library  of  great 
value,  which  surpasses  in  size  and  character  those  of 
many  towns  with  a  far  greater  population. 

Register  of  Old  Choristers  of  Salisbury  Cathedral, 
1810-1897.  Compiled  by  E.  E.  Dorling.  (Alex- 
ander &  Shepheard.) 

MR.  DORLING  is  the  master  of  the  Choristers'  School 
at  Salisbury,  and  has  taken  much  pains  in  compiling 
this  book.  The  whole  catalogue  consists  of  but 
forty-three  pages,  but  the  labour  spent  in  gathering 
up  the  facts  must  have  been  out  of  all  proportion 
to  its  size.  No  one  knows  better  than  Mr.  Dorling 
that  the  information  contained  under  not  a  few  of 
the  names  is  very  imperfect.  He  draws  pointed 
attention  to  the  fact,  and  urgently  requests  further 
information,  which  we  trust  will  be  given  by  all 
those  who  are  in  a  position  so  to  do.  School  regis- 


ters are  important  as  helps  to  biography  and  genea- 
logy. At  the  present  day,  when  so  many  Englishmen 
are  to  be  found  in  prominent  positions  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  it  is  more  than  ever  needful  that  lists 
such  as  this  should  be  complete  and  accurate. 

When  the  Choristers'  School  at  Shrewsbury  was 
founded  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  demon- 
strated, though,  as  church-song  does  not  in  most 
cases  come  by  instinct,  we  may  reasonably  assume 
that  it  is  about  as  old  as  the  cathedral  itself.  The 
compiler  gives  in  the  appendix  nineteen  names  of 
choristers  who  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  century 
and  a  few  others  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  but  we 
gather  that  no  proper  list  exists  earlier  than  1810; 
From  that  time  it  seems  to  be  complete. 

The  oak  panels  of  the  schoolroom  have  recently 
been  cleaned,  and  under  thick  layers  of  paint  many 
initials  and  full  names  have  been  found.    Mr.  Dor- 
ling  has  very  wisely  given  a  list  of  these  in  the 
freface.     The  oldest  one  with  a  date  is  "  H.  W 
723." 

MESSRS.  BAGSTER  &  Co.  have  issued,  at  the  price 
of  a  shilling,  a  new  edition  of  Handel's  Messiah, 
which  is  a  typographical  marvel,  being  clearly 
printed  and  legible  to  the  oldest  sight. 

MR.  RALPH  THOMAS  has  reprinted  from  13,  Clif- 
ford's Inn,  Some  Words  in  'A  New  English  Dic- 
tionary on  Historical  Principles,''  most,  if  not  all,  of 
which  are  already  in  our  pages  familiar  to  our 
readers.  He  also  supplies  a  list  of  his  own  works. 


MR.  HENRY  FROAVDE  announces  that  the  first 
volumes  of  the  '  British  Anthologies,'  edited  by 
Prof.  Edward  Arber,  will  be  ready  early  next 
month.  These  are  the  volumes  including  the  poems 
of  Shakspeare,  Jonson,  and  Milton,  and  their  con-  j 
temporaries. 


Ijtotkea  t0 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following  \ 
notices  :— 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name  [ 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub-  [ 
lication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  Correspond- 
ents who  repeat  queries  are  requested  to  head  the 
second  communication  "Duplicate." 

W.  REID 
tecture 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  t( 
"  The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries  '  "—Advertise 
ments  and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher  "- 
at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  returr 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  noi 
print  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


V.  REID  ("Best  Books  on  Heraldry  and  Archi- 
ture").— It  is  impossible  for  us  to  say. 
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THE  KNIGHTS  OF  BRISTOL. 
THERE  is  a  great  confusion  about  these 
personages.      Even   Macaulay  is    unable  to 
discriminate  between  them,  and  Mr.  Seccombe, 
lin  his  articles  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,'  is  not  quite  accurate. 
I    I  am  in  a  position  to  give  an  authoritative 
statement  of  the  connexion  between  them. 
Mr.  Seccombe  says  ('Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,'  vol.  xxxi. 
op.  255,  256) :  1.  That  Sir  John  Knight,  the 
ounger,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  kinsman 
)f  his  namesake  Sir  John,  the  elder.     This 
s  true,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed 
able.    2.  That  John  Knight,  who  was  Mayor 
;  Bristol  in  1670,  was  "apparently  no  rela- 
on  of  his  namesake."  This  is  quite  erroneous, 
was  the  father  of  Sir  John  Knight,  the 
ounger,  and  first  cousin  of  Sir  John,  the 
Ider. 

r  There  were  four  contemporary  John 
Anights  of  Bristol,  all  members  of  and 
ffice-holders  in  the  Society  of  Merchant 
enturers,  three  of  them  mayors,  two  of 
iem  aldermen,  two  of  them  M.P.s  for 
Bristol. 
1.  Sir  John  Knight,  the  elder,  third  son  of 


Alderman  George  Knight  (Mayor  1639-40), 
who  was  son  of  Alderman  Francis  Knight 
(Mayor  1594-5  and  1613-14).  He  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  Society  of  Merchant 
Venturers  22  July,  1639;  elected  a  member 
of  the  Common  Council  3  September,  1650, 
but  declined  to  serve  •  again  elected  12  Sep- 
tember, 1654,  but  did  not  take  the  oaths, 
owing  to  his  Royalist  principles.  He  was 
"  restored "  to  the  Council  by  a  mandamus 
dated  19  June,  1660,  and  chosen  Sheriff  on 
15  September,  from  which  office  he  claimed 
and  obtained  exemption  on  the  plea  of  having 
to  attend  to  his  Parliamentary  duties.  He 
appears  not  to  have  taken  his  seat  in  the 
Council  at  this  time,  and  when,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  royal  order,  dated  29  September, 

1661,  all  the  members  of  the  Council  who 
had  been  elected   during    the  interregnum 
were  removed  and  fresh  elections  held,  he 
was  rechosen  (4  October,  1661).     In  April, 

1662,  he    was    elected    Alderman ;    he   was 
knighted  5  September,  1663,  and  served  as 
Mayor  for  the  year  1663-4.     He  was  also 
Master  of  the  Merchant  Venturers  in  the 
same  year.    He  was  one  of  the    aldermen 
who  signed  the  surrender    of    the    charter 
of  the  city  on  9  November,  1683,  and  died  a 
few  weeks  later  (16  December).    He  sat  as 
M.P.  for  Bristol  in  the  Restoration  Parliament 
of  1660  (which  Mr.  Seccombe  omits  in  his 
article),  in  the  "  Pensioner  "  Parliament  (1661- 
1679),  and  in  the  two  Parliaments  elected  in 
1679.    At  the  election  of  1681  he  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  poll.    Though  a  Tory,  he  was 
a  strong  anti-Catholic  ana  in  favour  of  the 
Exclusion  Bill,  and  consequently  received  the 
support  of  the  opposition,  while  the  Court 
party  voted  for  Mr.  Earle  and  Sir  Richard 
Hart.     The    Recorder,  Sir    Robert  Atkyns, 
was  a  joint  candidate  with  Knight. 

2.  Alderman  John  Knight,  "  the  younger." 
He  was  son  of  Edward  Knight,  who  was 
second  son  of  Alderman  Francis  Knight. 
He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Merchant  Venturers  11  November,  1650, 
of  which  society  he  was  a  Warden  in  1654-5, 
1655-6,  1659-60,  and  1661-2,  and  Master 
1666-7.  He  was  elected  to  the  Common 
Council  30  August,  1653,  but  refused  to 
serve,  and  was  fined  12  September,  1654.  He 
was  again  elected  13  August,  1661,  and  re- 
elected  2  November  in  that  year,  but  did  not 
take  the  oaths  till  12  September,  1664.  Three 
days  after  the  last  date  he  was  chosen  Sheriff 
for  the  year  1664-5  •  he  served  as  Mayor  in 
the  year  1670-1,  and  was  elected  Alderman 
5  September,  1672.  He  seems  to  have  died 
early  in  1679 ;  his  name  appears  on  the  list 
of  Aldermen  in  the  Council  minutes  for 
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25  February,  1678/9,  and  is  omitted  on  and 
after  8  April. 

He  is  always  described  as  John  Knight, 
"  the  younger,"  in  the  books  of  the  Common 
Council  and  of  the  Merchant  Venturers,  until 
the  knighting  of  his  relative  in  1663,  when 
this  distinctive  affix  is  dropped. 

3.  Sir  John  Knight,  "  the  younger."  He  was 
a  son  of  Alderman  John  Knight  (No.  2),  as  ap- 
pears from  the  minute-book  of  the  Society  of 
Merchant  Venturers  under  date  10  November, 
1675,  when  he  was  admitted  as  "  John  Knight 
of  St.  Michael's  Parish,  son  of  Alderman  John 
Knight."    He  was  a  Warden  of  that  society 
in  the  year  1681-2,  but  never  passed  the  chair 
of  it.    He  had  been  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Common  Council  13  June,   1674,  being  then 
described  as  John  Knight  " of  the  Hill"  (i.e., 
St.  Michael's  Hill,  I  think),  but  declinea  to 
serve.  He  was,  however,  re-elected  11  Septem- 
ber, 1679,  was  sworn  21  August,  1680,  and  was 
Sheriff  for  the  year  1681-2,  being  knighted 
on  12  March,   1681/2,    at    Newmarket.     Le 
Neve     apparently,    in     his     *  Pedigree    of 
Knights,'   p.  363,   confounds   him  with    his 
namesake  (No.   1).     He  continued  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Council  after  the  revocation  of 
the  charter,  being  named  in  the  list  appointed 
on  2  June,  1684.     On  15  January,  1684/5,  he 
was  discharged  at  his  own  request,  but  on  the 
restoration  of  the  old  charter  (17  October.  1688) 
he  resumed  his  seat  and  continued  to  serve 
till  August,  1702,  when  he  resigned.    He  was 
Mayor  1690-1,  and  served  as  M.P.  for  Bristol 
in  the  Convention  Parliament  of  1689,  being 
re-elected  in  1690,  and  an  unsuccessful  candi- 
date at  the  elections  of  1695  and  1698.    He 
subsequently    became    embarrassed    in    his 
financial  circumstances,  and  was  voted  small 
pensions  by  the    Corporation    and    by  the 
Society  of  Merchant  Venturers.    He  died  in 
February,  1717/18. 

4.  John  Knight,  junior,  son   of  Sir  John 
Knight  (No.  1).    He  was  admitted  a  member 
of     the    Society     of     Merchant    Venturers 
10    November,    1663,  and    was    one    of   its 
Wardens  in  1671-2,  but  was  never  a  member 
of  the  Common  Council.     He  died  29  May, 
1684. 

I  have  tracings  of  the  signatures  of  1,  2, 
and  3,  and  a  description  of  that  of  4.  It  is 
curious  that  both  1  and  2  always  sign  "  John," 
while  their  respective  sons  use  the  abbrevia- 
tion "  Jno."  1  and  4  (father  and  son)  both 
have  a  characteristic  habit  of  appending  the 
date  of  the  year  to  the  signature,  the  former 
invariably,  the  latter  frequently. 

The  family  connexion  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  table : — 


Francis  Knight,  Alderman  (Mayor  1594-5,  1613-14), 
died  1616. 

_J 

I 


George,  Alderman 
(Mayor  1639-40),  died  1659. 


Edward. 


Sir  John,  Alderman 

(Mayor  1663-4),  M.P.  1660-81, 

died  1683. 

John, 
died  1684. 


John,  Alderman 

(Mayor  1670-1), 

died  1679. 

Sir  John, 

Common  Councillor 
1679-85  and  1688-1702 

(Mayor  1690-1), 
M.P.  1689-95,  died  1718. 

ALFEED  B.  BEAVEN,  M.A. 
Preston. 

P.S.— "  Edward  Knight,  of  Bristol,  second 
son  of  Francis  Knight,  merchant,  late  Alder- 
man of  Bristol;  John  Knight,  the  elder,  of 
the  said  city,  merchant,  son  of  George  Knight, 
late  Alderman  of  the  said  city;  and  John 
Knight,  the  younger,  of  the  said  city,  mer- 
chant, son  of  the  above  Edward  Knight," 
unite  in  conveying  some  property  in  Bristol 
and  Congresbury  to  Thomas  Jenyns  and 
Matthew  Wolfe,  of  Bristol,  in  1658.  The  con- 
veyance is  dated  30  December,  1658,  and 
enrolled  in  the  Chancery  of  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector, Richard  Cromwell,  5  May,  1659 
(Roll  4031,  1659,  Part  xvii.  No.  17). 


BASILICAS. 

(See  ante,  p.  276.) 

THE  building  at  Silchester  is  said  to  have 
been  a  Christian  church,  because  the  ground 
plan  is  that  of  a  Roman  basilica  or  court  of 
Justice.  In  Italy  there  are  many  so-called 
basilicas,  notably  seven  at  Rome,  of  which 
S.  Maria  Maggiore,  St.  John  Lateran,  and 
S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura  are  the  chief.  At 
Milan,  Venice,  and  Ravenna  there  are  others, 
as  S.  Ambrogio,  Torcello,  and  S.  Apollinare 
in  Classe.  The  type  is  commonly  affirmed  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  pagan  basilica,  or 
court  of  justice ;  but  it  is  most  improbable 
that  the  early  Christians  should  have  con- 
structed their  places  of  worship  on  the  model  j 
of  the  buildings  where  they  were  condemned 
to  torture  or  death.  Another  theory  has  been 
advocated  by  Prof.  Baldwin  Brown— that  the 
model  was  the  schola,  or  guildhall;  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  schools  of  heathen 
philosophy  or  the  guildhalls  were  frequented 
by  the  early  Christians.  A  more  probable 
hypothesis  is  suggested  by  a  recent  discovery.  ; 
The  ground  plan  of  the  great  synagogue  built 
by  the  centurion  at  Capernaum  has  been  re- 
covered. It  proves  to  be  of  the  exact  type  of 
a  basilican  church — a  nave  divided  by  rows 
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columns  from   two   aisles,   and   with  an 
at  the  further  end.     We  know  from  the 
_cts  of  the  Apostles  that  the  early  Christians 
'at  first  merely  a  Jewish  sect)  commonly  fre- 
iuented  the  synagogues.  What  is  more  likely 
3han  that  their  churches  should  have  been 
)riginally  constructed  on  the  pattern  of  the 
Buildings  in  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
vorship  1   At  all  events,  this  is  more  probable 
than  that  they  should  have  adopted  the  model 
of  the  places  associated  in  their  minds  with 
condemnation  to  horrible  death. 

Of  very  different  origin  is  another  type  of 
church,  which  is  cruciform,  with  a  dome  at 
ihe  intersection  of  the  nave  and  the  transepts. 
Of  this  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  the  Duomo  at 
Florence,  and  St.  Paul's  in  London  are  pro- 
minent modern  examples ;  but  an  earlier 
instance  is  the  sepulchral  chapel  of  Galla 
Placidia  at  Eavenna.  The  type  must  be 
sought  in  the  catacom  bs  at  Rome,  where  the 
Christians  were  accustomed  to  assemble  for 
worship  and  for  the  commemoration  of  de- 
parted saints.  These  meetings  took  place  at 
the  intersection  of  two  passages,  where  the 
roof  was  somewhat  higher,  forming  a  sort  of 
dome.  Perhaps  the  subterranean  sepulchres 
and  chapels  of  the  Etruscans  may  have  sug- 
gested the  type. 

Thus  two  of  the  chief  forms  of  church 
architecture  were  derived,  one  from  the 
Jewish  synagogue,  the  other  from  the  tombs 
in  the  catacombs  —  the  two  chief  places 
where  the  early  Christians  worshipped. 

Modern  churches  mostly  belong  to  one  of 
these  types  or  to  a  combination  of  the  two. 
Thus  in  York  Minster  the  nave  is  basilican, 
while  the  dome  is  replaced  by  a  central  tower. 
In  many  churches  there  are  elements  derived 
from  Greek  temples,  as  at  St.  Pancras,  in 
London,  and  in  several  of  Wren's  master- 
pieces. The  development  of  the  Gothic  from 
the  basilica  through  the  Romanesque  is  well 
known,  and  needs  not  to  be  here  dwelt  upon. 
Writing  on  this  subject  not  as  an  expert, 
but  as  an  amateur,  I  expect  to  be  corrected 
in  details,  but  I  hope  the  main  thesis  will  be 
accepted  as  both  well  founded  and  original. 
ISAAC  TAYLOE. 


'AMERICA  PAINTED  TO  THE  LIFE.'  —  In 
'  America  painted  to  the  Life,'  by  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  Esq.,  a  series  of  pamphlets  published 
in  1658-9  by  a  grandson  of  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  is  a  somewhat  neglected  pamphlet, 
the  long  title  of  which  is  as  follows  : — 

"  America  Painted  to  the  Life.  A  True  History 
of  the  Originall  undertakings  of  the  advancement 
of  Plantations  into  those  parts,  with  a  perfect 
relation  of  our  English  Discoveries,  shewing  their 


beginning,  progress  and  continuance,  from  the  year 
1628-1658,  declaring  the  forms  of  their  government, 
Policies,  Religions,  Manners,  Customes,  Military 
Discipline,  Warres  with  Indians,  the  Commodities 
of  their  Countries,  a  description  of  their  Tpwnes, 
and  Havens,  the  increase  of  their  trading,  with  the 
names  of  their  Governours  and  Magistrates.  More 
especially  an  absolute  Narrative  of  the  North  parts 
of  America,  and  of  the  discoveries  and  plantations 
of  our  English  in  New  England.  Written  by  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges,  Knight,  and  Governpur  of  the 
Fort  and  Island  of  Plimouth  in  Devonshire,  one  of 
the  first  and  chiefest  promoters  of  those  Plantations. 
Publish  t  since  his  decease,  by  his  Grandchild  Ferdi- 
nando Gorges  Esq.  who  hath  much  enlarged  it  and 
added  severall  accurate  Descriptions  of  his  owne. 
London  1658." 

The  work  is  written  in  forcible  and  some- 
times very  fine  English.  It  contains  several 
odd  expressions,  which  may  be  worth  your 
recording. 

Throughout  the  pamphlet  there  is  a  most 
peculiar  use  of  the  word  "Jacobites";  peculiar, 
but  not  unnatural  in  an  intensely  Puritan- 
minded  writer,  which  the  author  of  this 
pamphlet — who  cannot  have  been  Sir  Ferdi- 
nando Gorges,  as  the  title-page  suggests — 
most  certainly  was.  The  Puritan  refugees 
are  constantly  called  "  wandering  Jacobites." 
Cf .  part  i.  chap,  xxiii.  p.  46  ("  Jaccobbites  "  is 
the  spelling  here) ;  part  ii.  heading  of  chap.  i. 
and  second  line  of  text  on  p.  113,  where,  as 
elsewhere,  the  spelling  is  Jacobites. 

The  sense  attached  to  the  word  is  indicated 
by  several  passages,  e.g.,  part  ii.  chap.  xxi. 
p.  172  :— 

"  The  wonderful  providence  of  the  most  high  God 
toward  these  his  new-planted  Churches,  such  that 
was  never  heard  of  since  Jacobs  sons  ceased  to  be  a 
people." 

Again,  the  sense  is  still  plainer  in  part  iii. 
chap.  ii.  p.  200,  where  we  read,  a  propos  of  the 
events  of  1645  in  England  : — 

"This  year  the  great  troubles  in  our  native 
country  encreasing,  and  hearing  that  prophane  Esau 
had  mustered  up  all  the  bands  he  could  make  to 
come  against  his  brother  Jacob,  these  wandering 
race  of  Jacobites  deemed  it  now  high  time  to 

implore  the    Lord they  acknowledg   unto   the 

Lord  in  the  audience  of  the  great  Congregation  the 
manner  of  his  wonderful  Providence  extended  to- 
ward them,  that  as  Jacob  professes,  I  came  over 
this  Jordan  with  my  staff." 

Cf.  also  part  ii.  chap.  v.  p.  107,  and  part  i. 
chap,  xxxvi.  p.  81.  There  being  no  doubt  of 
the  sense  here  attached  to  Jacobites  =  a  chosen 
people  of  the  Lord,  how  are  we  to  connect 
with  that  sense  the  word  "  Jacland,"  which  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  England  by  this  same 
Puritanical  pamphleteer?  Cf.  part  i.  chap, 
xxiv.  p.  49  : — 

"  They  lift  up  their  eyes  and  saw  two  ships  coming 
in,  and  presently  this  newes  came  to  their  Eares, 
that  they  were  come  from  Jacland  ful  of  Victualls." 
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Other  striking  words  and  phrases  in  this 
same  pamphlet  are  : — 

1.  In  a  characterization  of  Hugh  Peters, 
"whose  courage  was  not  inferiour  to  any  of  these 
transported  Servants  of  Christ."— Parti,  chap,  xxxiv. 
p.  79. 

2.  "Artillery-garden,"  used  twice  in  part  iii. 
chap,  xxvi.,  apparently  as  the  equivalent  of 
the  French  pare  d'artillerie. 

3.  Part  iii.  chap.  v. : — 

"not  deluding  any  by  keeping  their  profession  in 
huggermug" 

4.  To  inch    out  =  to  eke  out,  in    part    ii. 
chap.  xxi.  p.  173  :— 

"parchit  Indian  corn  incht  out  with  chestnuts 
and  bitter  Acorns." 

5.  Part  i.  chap.  xlii.  p.  101  : — 

"the  wants  of  this  Wildernesse,  and  pinching 

penury  in  misse  of    Bread, the    misse    of   the 

Administration  of  Christ  in  his  Word  and  Ordi- 
nances." 

Here  misse  means  absence  or  lack,  as  again  at 
the  opening  of  the  following  chapter  (xliii.) : 

"  the  sorrowful  complaint  of  a  poore  soule  in 
misse  of  its  expectation  at  landing." 

This  last  passage  goes  far,  I  think,  to  justify 
the  existence  of  miss  as  a  noun. 

6.  Ibid.  chap.  xliv. : — 

"  buzzing  our  people  in  the  eare  with  a  thing  they 
call  liberty." 

7.  Ibid.  chap.  xli.  p.  97  :— 

"seeing  there  will  be  occasion  to  bring  in  a 
bedroule  of  these  Blasphemies  in  the  yeare  (43) 
and  (44)  take  the  lesse  here." 

8.  Ibid.  p.  98  :— 

"It  is  better,  say  the  Protestant  Prelates,  to 
have  (a  blind  Sir  John)  one  that  cannot  tell  how  to 
Preach,  provided  he  will  conforme  to  our  cere- 
monies." 

9.  Ibid.  chap,  xxxvi.  p.  83  : — 

"the  first  yeare  beares  them  a  very  thin  crop, 
till  the  soard  of  the  Earth  be  rotten." 

The  book  abounds  in  quaint  terms ;  but  the 
above  are  those  which  may  merit  the  attention 
of  lexicographers,  and  as  such  I  submit  them. 

Louis  DYEE. 

Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

P.S. — I  am  advised  to  add  the  peculiar  form 
grutch  =  grudge,  to  be  found  in  part  i. 
chap,  xxxviii.  p.  89. 

'.MEDICAL  WOEKS  OF  THE  FOUETEENTH 
CENTUEY.'  (See  ante,  p.  178.)— I  am  indebted 
to  the  notice  at  the  above  reference  for  an 
introduction  to  this  interesting  and  valuable 
work.  It  is  not  for  me  to  add  anything  to 
what  is  there  said  in  appreciation  of  it ;  but  I 
may  perhaps  be  able  to  clear  up  one  or  two 
points  in  the  book  itself. 

On  p.  20  there  is  a  receipt  for  an  ointment 


composed  of  "  brynston  "  and  oil  of  "  eyryn." 
The  latter  word  is  noted  "  meaning  obscure," 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  oil  of  eggs 
is  meant.  _ "  Eyryn  "  as  the  plural  of  "  egg  " 
occurs  again  on  p.  30,  and  oil  of  eggs  is  met 
with  in  our  older  dispensatories.  Culpeper 
gives  the  receipt  for  it. 

On  p.  119  "armenyke"  is  glossed  "am- 
moniac," but  I  suspect  that  Armenian  bole  is 
meant.  The  passage  reads  : — 

"  If  thou  wilt  have  it  red,  take  a  vnce  of  sanink 
dragun,  and  grynd  as  mekyl  of  Armenyke,  and  do 
ther-to  bitt  ne  vertegrese." 

Evidently  "  Armenyke  "  is  prescribed  for  its 
colour,  and  the  form  "  bool  Armanyk "  is 
quoted  in  the  vocabulary  from  another  MS. 

C.  C.  B. 

TWEED  AND  TILL.  —  When  annotating 
Scott's  '  Marmion  '  in  1889  for  the  "Clarendon 
Press  Series  of  English  Classics,"  I  said  of  the 
"  sullen  Till "  (canto  vi.  1.  583)  that  it  drowned 
three  men  for  every  one  that  was  drowned 
by  the  Tweed.  1  have  always  been  rather 
ashamed  of  this  blunder,  which  was  due  to 
imperfect  recollection  sustained  by  an  un- 
warrantable conviction  of  accuracy.  Now, 
however,  there  is  some  little  comfort  in  find- 
ing that  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  a  Borderer,  has 
made  the  same  slip.  In  an  article  on  '  Cup 
and  Ring'  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for 
March,  p.  400,  he  says  that  he  once  examined 
certain  "  scalps "  of  whinstone,  in  a  district 
familiar  to  pilgrims  to  Flodden  ;  and  he  con- 
tinues thus  : — 

"  It  was  a  lonely  spot,  where  victual  never  grew ; 
about  us  were  the  blue  heights  of  the  Cheviots, 
below  us  the  fabuloms  amnis  of  Till,  that  drowns 
three  men  to  one  drowned  by  Tweed." 

Now,  according  to  Dr.  Robert  Chambers, 
who  gives  Sir  Walter  Scott's  recitation  in  his 
hearing  as  the  authority,  the  following  is  the 
legendary  weird  dialogue  of  the  two  rivers  : 

Tweed  said  to  Till : 

"What  gars  ye  rin  sae  still?" 

Till  said  to  Tweed : 

"  Though  ye  rin  wi'  speed, 

And  I  rin  slaw, 

Yet  where  ye  droun  ae  man, 

I  droun  twa ! " 

See  Chambers's  'Popular  Rhymes  of  Scot- 
land,' p.  207.  The  obvious  if  trite  reflection 
in  the  circumstances  is  that  the  rule  which 
inculcates  the  need  of  verification  should 
admit  of  no  exceptions.  THOMAS  BAYNE. 

THE  SWALLOW.  —  The  following  passage 
from  the  Board  of  Agriculture's  leaflet 
No.  55,  which  has  just  been  circulated,  seems 
to  call  for  a  word  of  comment : — 

"This  bird  is  sometimes  called  the  'chimney' 
swallow,  sometimes  the  'barn'  swallow.  Macgii- 
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..ysays  that  the  former  name  is  not  very  cor- 
i  ;ct,  as  the  swallow  rarely  builds  in  chimneys." 

That  swallows  seldom  or  never  build  in 
c  limneys  of  modern  construction  is  certain,  at 
1>  ast  I  do  not  remember  having  ever  observed 
a  a  instance  of  it  :  but  in  the  old-fashioned 

0  pen  chimneys,  which  are  very  wide  for  their 
\  holelength  except  at  the  top,  they  frequently 

make  their  nests.  These  structures  make 
aimirable  breeding-places  for  them,  as  the 
s  des  are  sheltered  from  rain  and  strong 
draughts.  I  have  seen  swallows  building  in 
a  chimney  of  this  kind  (now  pulled  down)  in 
a  a  old  hall  near  here,  and  at  several  places 
in  the  north  of  England.  The'H.E.D.'  contains 
an  example  of  the  word  of  the  year  1775.  I 
have  an  impression  that  I  have  met  with  it  at 
an  earlier  date.  EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

Dunstan  House,  Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

"ENCYCLOPEDIA." — I  should  like  to  draw 
attention  to  the  spelling  of  this  word  with 
an  e  instead  of  a  diphthong.  I  think  it  looks 
preferable  to  the  popular  form  of  spelling. 
It  appears  that  it  is  the  proper  way,  and  that 
"  encyclopaedia "  is  the  Latin  form.  I  was 
pleased  to  find  that  Mr.  Henry  Bradley 
approves  of  "  encyclopedia,"  though  I  regret 
to  see  that  he  does  not  use  it  in  his  preface 
dated  October,  1897,  nor  under  '  Dictionary.' 

1  think  we  should  do  our  best  to  simplify  all 
these  ugly  foreign  words  we  are  compelled  to 
import  into  our  language. 

RALPH  THOMAS. 

THACKERAY'S  HOUSE,  YOUNG  STREET,  KEN- 
SINGTON.—No.  16,  Young  Street,  Kensington, 
Thackeray's  residence  before  he  removed  to 
his  new  house  Palace  Green,  and  where  he 
wrote  '  Vanity  Fair ' — a  freehold  house  on  the 
west  side  of  the  street,  with  bow  windows, 
land  now  almost  the  last  old  house  retaining 
its  original  appearance  —  let  on  lease  for 
twenty-one  years  at  120£.  a  year,  was  sold 
by  auction  on  21  March  by  Messrs.  Deben- 
ham,  Tewson  &  Co.,  and  realized  3,250^.,  or 
twenty-five  and  a  half  years'  purchase,  the 
rate  of  interest  on  the  purchase-money  being 
3|  per  cent,  nearly.  JOHN  HEBB. 

2,  Canonbury  Mansions,  N. 

THE  FIRST  SILK  HAT  IN  LONDON.  — The 
following  note,  from  a  recent  number  of 
the  Hatters'  Gazette,  may  be  thought  worth 
preserving : — 

"January  15,  1797,  was  the  date  fixed  by  Mr. 
Hetherington  for  his  first  appearance  in  public 
with  the  new  hat.  He  believed  that  in  the  natural 
course  of  events  he  would  create  a  sensation,  but 
ie  was  not  prepared  for  the  commotion  which  fol- 
owed.  It  was  with  no  little  trepidation  that  about 

even  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  Mr.   Hetherington 


emerged  from  his  shop  in  the  Strand.  His  family 
advised  against  it,  but  he  was  determined,  and 
forth  he  sallied.  The  Strand,  as  now,  was  one  of 
the  busy  streets  of  London,  and  Mr.  Hetherington 
had  not  walked  ten  feet  before  merchants  and 
others,  attracted  by  the  unusual  sight,  stopped  and 
gazed  in  wonder.  Mr.  Hetherington,  however, 
moved  on,  but  men  who  had  only  stopped  to 
look  now  followed  after  him,  and  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  tell  it  the  street  was  crowded  with  a 
howling  mob.  Those  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd 
did  not  know  the  nature  of  the  trouble,  if  there 
was  any,  but  they  helped  to  swell  the  din.  How 
Mr.  Hetherington  fared,  however,  is  best  told  by 
the  journals  of  that  date.  One  gazette  gave  this 
account  of  the  remarkable  event :  '  John  Hethering- 
ton, haberdasher,  of  the  Strand,  was  arraigned 
before  the  Lord  Mayor  yesterday  on  a  charge  of 
breach  of  the  peace  and  inciting  to  riot,  and  was 
required  to  give  bonds  in  the  sum  of  500^.  It  was 
in  evidence  that  Mr.  Hetherington,  who  is  well 
connected,  appeared  upon  the  public  highway  wear- 
ing upon  his  head  what  he  called  a  silk  hat  (which 
was  offered  in  evidence),  a  tall  structure,  having  a 
shiny  lustre,  and  calculated  to  frighten  timid 
people.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  officers  of  the 
Crown  stated  that  several  women  fainted  at  the 
unusual  sight,  while  children  screamed,  dogs  yelped, 
and  a  young  son  of  Cordwainer  Thomas,  wno  was 
returning  from  a  chandler's  shop,  was  thrown  down 
by  the  crowd  which  had  collected  and  had  his  right 
arm  broken.  For  these  reasons  the  defendant  was 
seized  by  the  guards  and  taken  before  the  Lord 
Mayor.  In  extenuation  of  his  crime  the  defendant 
claimed  that  he  had  not  violated  any  law  of  the 
kingdom,  but  was  merely  exercising  a  right  to  ap- 
pear in  a  headdress  of  his  own  design — a  right  not 
denied  to  any  Englishman.'  The  Times  of  the  same 
date  (January  16,  1797),  in  commenting  on  Mr. 
Hetherington  s  appearance,  rather  inclined  to  en- 
courage the  innovation,  saying,  among  other  things : 
'In  these  days  of  enlightenment  it  must  be  con- 
sidered an  advance  in  dress  reform,  and  one  which 
is  bound,  sooner  or  later,  to  stamp  its  character 
upon  the  entire  community.  The  new  hat  is  de- 
stined to  work  a  revolution  in  headgear,  and  we 
think  the  officers  of  the  Crown  erred  in  placing  the 
defendant  under  arrest.'" 

KICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

Portland,  Oregon. 

ASSYRIAN  ROWING. — I  have  just  come  across 
the  following  passage  in  'Nineveh  and  its 
Remains,'  by  Layard,  1849  : — 

"The  oars  were  long,  and  the  blade  projected  at 
an  angle  with  the  handle.  They  were  probably 
used  like  paddles,  which  they  resemble,  indeed, 
in  form."— Vol.  ii.  p.  382. 

I  presume  that  Sir  Henry  Layard  attached 
bhe  usual  meaning  to  paddling,  but  it  seems 
bo  me  clear  from  the  illustration  that  he  gives 
jhat  the  men  are  rowing,  and  not  using  their 
oars,  which  are  far  too  big  for  paddles  (?),  as 
:hey  would  in  paddling.  It  is  true  that  the 
sculptor  has  not  represented  any  rowlock  or 
sin  such  as  we  see,  for  example,  in  a  gondola. 
The  men  are  standing  up  rowing,  facing  the 
3row,  and  pushing  as  we  do  in  backwards 
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rowing.  This  method  can  not  only  be  seen  at 
our  seaside  ports— more  particularly  if  two 
are  in  a  large  boat,  the  one  nearer  the  stern 
generally  stands  up— but  in  the  Italian  ports 
it  is  far  more  common  than  sitting  down. 
I  think  the  sculptor  has  for  some  reason 
omitted  the  rowlock,  for  he  has  done  the 
same  in  another  instance  (Layard,  'Monu- 
ments of  Nineveh,'  1849,  fol.,  plate  71),  where 
the  rowers  are  sitting  down  rowing  as  we 
row,  back  to  the  prow,  the  under  row  of  oars 
coming  through  holes  in  the  side,  the  top 
row  having  nothing  to  keep  them  in  place. 
RALPH  THOMAS. 

EDWARD  FITZGERALD'S  '  OMAR  KHAYYAM.' 

With  reference  to  Messrs.  Macmillan's  boon 

to  reading  people  in  presenting  them  with  a 
charming  edition  of  Edward  FitzGerald's 
'Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,'  I  may  be 
permitted  to  mention  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  that  the 
translation  has  often  been  said  to  rival 
the  original.  Tennyson,  in  the  forefront  of 
'Tiresias/  makes  his  dedication  to  Edward 
FitzGerald  speak  of  that 

Golden  Eastern  lay, 
Than  which  I  know  no  version  done 
In  English  more  divinely  well, 
and  Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney,  in  his  critical  ex- 
amination of  '  Omar  Khayyam '  in  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  remarks : — 

"How  many  translations  are  there  which  are  as 
good  as,  or  perhaps  better  than,  their  originals? 
I  know  only  one,  the  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, where  the  Greek  belongs  to  the  period  of 
decadence  and  the  English  to  the  great  flowering 
time  of  British  literature.  To  this  may  be  added 
North's  'Plutarch.'  FitzGerald's  'Rubaiyat'  has 
the  singular  merit  that  it  can  be  ranked  with  these 
notorious  instances." — 29  March. 

In  connexion  with    the    question    placed 
before  us,  I  venture  to  think  that  the  follow- 
ing lines  from  my  copy  of  '  Omar  Khayyam ' 
may  not  be  considered  inappropriate  :— 
XLVII. 

When  you  and  I  behind  the  Veil  are  past, 

Oh,  but  the  long,  long  while  the  World  shall  last, 
Which  of  our  Coming  and  Departure  heeds 

As  the  Sea's  self  should  heed  a  pebble-cast. 

A  moment's  Halt— a  momentary  taste 

Of  Being  from  the  Well  amid  the  Waste— 
And  Lo  !— the  phantom  Caravan  has  reached 

The  Nothing  it  set  out  from— Oh,  make  haste  ! 
HENRY  GERALD  HOPE. 

Clapham,  S.W. 

"JUDJEUS    APELLA,"    HOR.    I.    V.    100.— The 

various  ways  in  which  this  passage  has  been 
explained  give  us  a  lively  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  doctors  disagree.  While  one  com- 
mentator tells  us  that  Apella  was  a  then 
famous  Jew,  others  derive  the  word  from 
sine  pelle.  The  Delphin  editor  agrees.  Are 


we  not  safer  in  such  a  case  to  go  with  thek? 
majority  1   The  majority  certainly  agree  with)  i 
the  Delphin  editor.    No  doubt  the  commen-h 
tators  saw  that  this  matter  of  circumcision  I; 
would  be  what  in  a  Jew  would  appeal  most  I 
to  Horace.    In  explaining  the  passage  Bond  1 1 
steers  a  middle  course.    His  note  is:  "Judseus 
recutitus  et  circumcisus;  vel  Judsei  cujusdamt 
proprium  nomen."  For  the  sake  of  the  proper) 
name  theory  it  is  a  pity  that  no  other  men-1 
tion  of  Apella  can  be  found. 

THOMAS  AULD. 

COCKED  HAT  CLUB. — A  little   book  which 
belonged,  I  believe,  to  a  now  deceased  Master 
of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Stationers, 
containing     the     amusing     rules     of     that 
(apparently)    amiable    coterie    the    Cocked 
Hat  Club,  has  come  into  my  possession.    It 
contains,  in  the  handwriting  of  its  former 
owner,  copious  notes  as  to  the  resignation, 
decease,    &c.,    of    his    fellow-members.    The 
book  was  obviously  intended   for   "  private 
circulation "  only  ;  and  as  the  memoranda 
contained  in  it  may  be  of  interest  to  some  I 
member  of  the  Cocked  Hat  Club  who  reads  j 
his  '  N.  &  Q.,'  any  such  member  is  heartily  I 
welcome  to  it  if  he  will  let  me  know. 

R.  CLARK. 

13,  Stanhope  Road,  Walthamstow. 

AN  OLD  ENGLISH  INN. —The  following | 
notice  of  the  last  of  an  old  English  inn  may 
be  worth  preserving.  Dartford  being  on  the 
great  Dover  road  from  London,  its  "Bull" 
Inn  was  probably  the  posting-house,  in  corre- 
spondence with  those  old  inns  on  the  same 
road — the  "  Green  Man,"  at  the  top  of  Royal 
Hill,  on  the  London  side  of  Blackheath,  and 
the  "  Bull "  on  the  top  of  Shooter's  Hill,  on 
the  Dartford  side  of  the  heath,  both  of  which 
interesting  old  taverns  have  been  entirely  or 
partially  destroyed  within  my  memory,  to 
give  place  to  modern  erections.  The  cutting 
is  from  the  Cardiff  Evening  Express  for 
1  April,  No.  3683.  In  1798  the  Irish  rebellion 
broke  out,  the  Irish  Directory  was  appre- 
hended, and  Vinegar  Hill  battle  fought  :— 

"  During  the  work  of  enlarging  the  '  Royal  Bull' 
Hotel,  Dartford,  a  hostelry  dating  back  to  the 
days  of  Wat  Tyler,  some  interesting  discoveries 
have  been  made.  In  1773  a  murder  was  committed  ' 
at  the  house,  and  the  body  disappeared  mysteri- 
ously. A  skeleton  now  dug  up  3ft.  below  the 
flooring  of  an  old  cellar  leads  to  the  belief  that  it 
is  the  remains  of  the  victim  of  the  tragedy.  This 
week  a  secret  staircase  has  been  brought  to  light, 
and  as  this  communicates,  by  invisible  doors  in  the 
walls  of  the  cellar,  with  the  room  in  which  the 
tragedy  occurred  it  strengthens  the  belief  that 
the  body  was  taken  down  the  staircase  and  buried.  \ 
The  remains  are  much  decayed,  excepting  the  teeth, 
and  these  are  in  a  fairly  good  state  of  preservation. 
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|\  (  iy  or  two  ago  a  number  of  death  warrants, 
>ea  ing  the  signature  of  Portland,  minister  of 
Jeo  ge  III.,  were  found  in  the  panels  of  the  walls 
wit  i]in  which  the  murder  was  committed.  How 
oci  ments  of  this  character  got  into  so  strange  a 
idi  ig-place  is  a  matter  for  conjecture.  One,  dated 
un  >,  1798,  is  a  good  sample  of  how  warrants  were 
ire]  ared  in  those  days.  It  reads :  '  Whereas  James 
I'C(  igley  having  been  attainted  of  high  treason, 
,nd  had  sentence  passed  upon  him  to  be  drawn 
ipoi  i  a  hurdle  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  to  be 
her  3  hanged  by  the  neck,  but  not  until  he  is  dead, 
ut  jhat,  being  alive,  he  shall  be  taken  down  and 
is  1  towels  taken  out  and  burnt  before  his  face,  that 
is  aead  be  severed  from  his  body  and  his  body 
ivi'led  into  four  parts,  and  that  his  head  and  body 
hall  be  disposed  of  as  we  think  fit,  and  whereas  we 
hink  fit  to  remit  that  part  of  the  sentence  directing 
he  burning  of  his  bowels  and  dividing  the  body  into 
bur  parts,  our  will  and  pleasure  is  that  he  shall  be 
rawn  and  hanged  and  have  his  head  severed  from 
is  body.' " 

D.  J. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  infor- 
kation  on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
>  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
i  order  that  the  answers  may  be  addressed  to 
lem  direct. 

"INFORMATION  AND  GENERAL  KNOWLEDGE 
IFFICE."— How  can  I  obtain  particulars  con- 
brning  this  institution,  which,  I  believe,  no 
mger  exists?  It  was,  I  think,  started  and 
tanaged  in  London  by  the  late  Lord  Truro. 
hat  became,  at  the  closing  of  the  office  or 
.e  decease  of  the  late  Lord  Truro,  of  the 
brary  of  reference  ?  N.  J.  LYON. 

Turf  Club,  Cairo. 

[The  rooms  were  in  New  Oxford  Street,  near 
mthamptoii  Street.  The  institution,  which 
sted,  if  we  rightly  recollect,  little  more  than  a 
sar,  probably  expired  with  the  death  of  Lord 
ruro.  This  is  all  the  information  we  possess.  It 
ill  doubtless  be  supplemented  by  some  of  our 
ntributors.] 

"UNDER  THE  BEARD  OF  GEORDIE  Bu- 
ANAN." — To  whom  does  the  above  refer, 
d  what  gave  rise  to  the  saying  1  Any  in- 
rmation  will  be  acceptable. 

JEANNIE  S.  POPHAM. 
Llanrwst,  N.  Wales. 

It  obviously  refers  to  George  Buchanan,  the 
ottish  historian  and  scholar,  1506-82.  As  we 
ow  neither  the  line  nor  the  context  we  are  unable 
note  the  reference  involved.  Can  it  be  to  Mary 
uart  and  the  Casket  Letters,  with  which  Buchanan 
tS  closely  associated?] 

"GEW-MOUTHED."— "They  were  but  three 
w-mouthed  lasses  and  two  looby  loons " 
lackmore,  'Mary  Anerley,'  ch.  xvii.).  We 
e  led  to  infer  that  "  gew-mouthed "  is  a 
amborough  word,  but  it  does  not  appear 


in  any  glossary  of  the  East  Riding.  What 
does  "  gew-mouthed  "  mean  1 

A.  L.  MAYHEW. 
Oxford. 

NAME  OF  PLAY  AND  AUTHOR.— In  what 
play  of  about  fifty  years  ago  does  a  chorus 
occur  commencing  as  follows  ? — 

Now  by  the  waving  greenwood  tree 
We  merry,  merry  archers  roam  ; 
Careless  and  jovial,  ever  free, 

We  hail  our  native  home. 
Who  is  the  author  ?      A.  W.  MALCOLMSON. 
Admiralty,  47,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
[At  the  express  desire  of  our  correspondent,  who 
is  anxious  for  an  answer,  we  insert  once  more  a 
query  that  appeared  ante,  p.  68.] 

CAPTURE  OF  SEVILLE.  —  Will  any  of  your 
readers  state  who  commanded  the  French 
troops  on  27  Aug.,  1812,  when  Seville  was 
taken  by  assault  by  the  English  under  Col. 
SkerretU  J.  A.  C. 

MORALES. — Who  commanded  the  English 
and  French  troops,  respectively,  in  this  cavalry 
action,  fought  on  2  June,  1813  ?  J.  A.  C. 

GAUNT  FAMILY.— I  am  referred  to  'N.  &  Q.' 
for  information  concerning  the  Gaunt  family. 
Thomas  Gaunt  (said  to  have  been  a  descend- 
ant of  Elizabeth  Gaunt,  burnt  at  Tyburn 
in  1685  for  harbouring  Anabaptists)  came  to 
America  some  time  in  1700.  He  and  his  wife 
(Fielder)  were  born  in  England.  His  son 

Thomas  married  Priscilla ,  and  died  1765. 

His  grandson,  Robert  F.  Gaunt,  died  1807, 
aged  seventy-five  ;  Eobert's  widow,  Susanna, 
aged  sixty-eight,  died  1813,  and  is  buried  in 
Fredericktown,  Maryland,  United  States  of 
America.  Any  particulars  as  to  the  Gaunts 
in  England  or  in  colonial  America  will  be 
gratefully  acknowledged  by 

MARGARET  DELAND. 

Boston,  Mass. 

[A  family  of  Gaunt,  the  head  of  which  was 
a  solicitor,  dwelt  in  Leeds.  Matthew  Gaunt,  a 
solicitor,  married  a  Paley,  a  relative  of  Paley  of  the 
'  Evidences.'  Two  of  their  sons,  John  and  James, 
went  to  Australia.  William  Henry  Gaunt,  eldest 
son,  was  for  a  term  a  solicitor  in  Leeds,  the  firm 
being  James  and  Hamilton  Richardson  &  Gaunt.] 

CRONBANE  HALFPENNY.— Ob.,  a  bishop's 
head  with  mitre,  crosier,  &c.,  "Cronbane 
Halfpenny."  Rev.,  a  shield  of  arms  with 
crest,  "Associated  Irish  Miners'  Arms,  1789." 
On  edge,  "  Payable  at  Cronbane  Lodge  or  in 
Dublin."  Another  now  before  me  has,  rev., 
an  altogether  different  shield  of  arms  and 
crest,  "  Payable  in  Dublin,  Newry,  or  Belfast." 
Another  has  on  edge,  "  Payable  in  London, 
Bristol,  or  Lancaster."  Tnere  is  a  great 
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variety  of  these  tokens.  What  is  the  history 
of  the  various  issues?  Have  the  varieties 
been  published  ?  W.  H.  PATTERSON. 

FORCED  LOANS.— In  the  *  Calendar  of  Pro- 
ceedings of  Committee  for  Advances  of 
Money ' — 9  May,  1644 — there  is  a  notice  of 
"assessed  at  1,000£."  This  was  levied  on  one 
of  the  Royalist  party.  I  should  be  much 
obliged  for  notice  of  any  book  in  which  par- 
ticulars are  given  of  this  levy  of  money. 
Did  the  Parliament  resort  to  the  forced  loans 
of  which  so  many  complained  1  Was  interest 
paid  lenders'?  Did  they  ever  get  back  the 
principal?  JOHN  WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick. 

BALLAD  OF  DEAN  AND  PREBENDARY.— 
There  is  a  very  spirited  ballad  given  in 
Durfey's  'Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy,' 1719-20, 
at  vol.  vi.  213,  beginning  : — 

A  Dean  and  Prebendary 

Had  once  a  new  vagary, 

And  were  at  doubtful  strife,  Sir, 

Who  led  the  better  life,  Sir, 

And  was  the  better  man. 

Who  was  the  dean  and  who  the  prebendary  ? 

Who  also  was  "The  Master  of  the  Charter" 

who 

Said  both  had  got  a  Tartar, 
For  Gods  that  there  were  none  ? 

I  should  be  glad  to  learn  the  first  date  of 
this  song,  and  what  were  the  circumstances 
that  gave  rise  to  it.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

RAT-RIME. — What  is  the  exact  meaning 
of  this,  and  why  is  it  so  called  ?  It  has  evi- 
dently a  depreciatory  sense  :  " '  I  cannot  use 
a  prayer  like  a  rat-rhyme,'  answered  the 
honest  clergyman"  ('The  Heart  of  Mid- 
lothian,' chap.  viii. — vii.  in  later  editions). 
JONATHAN  BOUCHIEB. 

THE  ORDER  OF  ST.  JOHN  OF  JERUSALEM 
IN  SCOTLAND. — In  addition  to  the  following 
books,  are  there  any  others  relating  specially 
to  the  above  as  regards  Scotland  ?  (1)  '  Tem- 

plaria,'    (2)    'Notes    of    Charters to    the 

Vassals  of  the  Barony  of  Drem,'  (3)  '  Abstract 
of  the  Charters  recorded  in  the  Chartulary 
of  Torphichen,'  (4)  'The  History  and  Anti- 
quities of  the  Parish  of  Mid-Calder.' 

CLYNE-MONK. 

AMWAS  v.  EMMAUS-KUBEIBEH.— Can  any 
of  the  readers  of  'N.  &  Q.'  refer  me  to  a 
recent  magazine  article  bearing  on  this  sub- 
ject and  summing  up  in  favour  of  Kubeibeh  ? 

A.  P. 

SIR  PHILIP  HOBY.— In  the  'Dictionary  of 
National  Biography'  Sir  Philip  Hoby,  a 
diplomatist  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is 


stated  to  have  been  frequently  employed  I 
the  English  Government  to  negotiate  loai 
with  foreign  merchants.  Did  his  nanl 
become  proverbial  as  one  who  benefited  I 
such  transactions  ?  H.  T.  B. 

HERNE  THE  HUNTER.  —  Is  this  mythologic; 
person  mentioned  by  any  old  writer  besidt 
Shakspere  ('Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,'  P 
iv.  28)?  A.  SMYTHE  PALMER.  I 

AUTHOR  OF  SATIRICAL  LINES  WANTED.- 
A  friend  has  repeated  to  me  the  following 
It  may  relate  to  Nottingham,  but  I  am  nc 
sure  that  it  does  so.  Can  any  one  identif 
its  author  and  inform  me  where  the  rest,  I 
there  be  any  more,  is  to  be  found  ?  — 

We  are  poor  stocking-weavers 
Who  in  the  streets  do  lurk, 

And  if  you  don't  relieve  us 
We  shall  be  forced  to  work. 

And  that  would  deeply  grieve  us 
And  make  our  hearts  full  sore, 

With  nothing  to  relieve  us 
But  work  for  ever  more. 

ASTARTE. 

"NEITHIOR"  OR  "  BIDDING."—  It  is  stater 
in  the  accompanying  newspaper  extract  tha 
there  is  a  tendency  in  Wales  to  revive  th< 
custom  of  "bidding,"  which  appears  to  b< 
something  similar  to  the  Jewish  custon 
known  as  "sitting  for  joy":  — 

"  '  Neithior,'  or  'Bidding,'  was  once  a  mosl 
popular  matrimonial  custom  in  Wales,  and  there  is 
at  present  a  tendency  to  revive  its  popularity.  Or 
such  occasions  it  was  usual  for  the  couple  intending 
to  get  married  to  acquaint  their  friends  of  thf 
happy  event  by  written  or  printed  circulars,  oi 
which  the  following  is  a  rare  and  genuine  sample  :-j 
Llandovery,  April  13,  1858. 

As  we  intend  to  enter  the  matrimonial  state,  wej 
are  encouraged  by  our  friends  to  make  a  Bidding  on 
the  occasion,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  6th  and 
7th  days  of  May  next  ;  the  young  woman  at  her 
father's  house,  situate  in  Stone-street,  Llandovery, 
on  Thursday,  the  6th  ;  and  the  young  man  and  the 
young  woman,  at  their  own  house,  situate  in  High- 
street,  Llandovery,  on  Friday,  the  7th,  when  and 
where  the  favour  of  your  good  and  most  agreeable 
company  is  humbly  solicited,  and  whatever  dona- 
tion you  may  be  pleased  to  bestow  on  us  then  will 
be  most  thankfully  received,  warmly  acknowledged, 
and  readily  repaid  whenever  called  for  on  a  similar 
occasion,—  By  your  most  obedient  servants, 
EVAN  JONES, 
MARY  PHILLIPS." 

Can  any  correspondent  speak  as  to  any 
recent  revival  of  this  custom  ?    JNO.  HEBB. 
Canonbury  Mansions,  N. 


ENDOWING  PURSE.—  In  a  letter  to 
Berry,  23  April,  1791,  Horace  Walpole  says 
(describing  Lord  Cholmondeley's  wedding): 
"The  endowing  purse,  I  believe,  has  been 
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t  off,  ever  since  broad  pieces  were  called 
in  and  melted  down  "  ('  H.  Walpole's  Letters/ 
C  inningham  edition,  vol.  ix.  p.  307).  Is  there 
ai  y  history  of  these  purses  1  Was  the  custom 
p<  culiar  to  England  ?  Was  it  pre-Reformation? 
D  >es  it  exist  anywhere  now  1  What  were 
bi  wl  pieces  ?  All  the  facts  I  can  give  are  : 
I  enow  one  of  the  purses,  which  was  used 
early  in  last  century.  At  the  words  in  the 
m,  image  service  "  with  all  my  worldly  goods 
I  thee  endow "  the  bridegroom  hung  it  on 
the  bride's  wrist.  The  purse  is  crystal  inlaid 
with  jewels,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
moderate-sized  pear.  There  are  gold  chains 
b\  which  it  was  hung  on  the  wrist.  The 
bride  told  a  lady  that  in  it  was  a  considerable 
sum  of  money.  Unfortunately  the  name  of 
the  family  is  lost. 

I  know  of  another  purse  said  to  be  for 
the  same  purpose,  embroidery  in  gold  and 
colours,  apparently  of  about  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's date  by  the  style  of  work,  but  nothing 
I  is  known  of  its  history.  J.  H. 

CARICATURES  BY  LORD  MARK  KERR. — 
|Where  can  I  find  any  account  of  Lord  Mark 
iKerr  and  a  description  of  his  caricatures, 
date  about  1825  to  1830?  M.  J.  L. 

"  ONE  HOUR  WITH  THEE." — In  which  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  poems  do  the  following  lines 
jappear  1 — 

One  hour  with  thee  !  When  earliest  day 
Dapples  with  gold  the  eastern  grey, 
O,  what  can  frame  my  mind  to  bear 
The  toil  and  tumult,  cark  and  care, 
New  griefs  which  coming  hours  unfold, 
And  sad  remembrance  of  the  old  ? 
One  hour  with  thee  ! 

MARCIA  DALRYMPLE  HAMILTON. 

|  Clydesdale,  Windsor. 

I  PARODIES  ON  KIPLING'S  BALLADS. — I  have 
Ihree  very  clever  parodies  on  'The  Flag  of 

England,'  'White  Horses,'  and  'The  White 

dan's  Burden '  respectively.     I  believe  there 
•Ire  several  others ;  references  to  where  any  of 

hese  may  be  found  would  be  esteemed. 

W.  B.  GERISH. 

1  Hoddesdcn,  Herts. 

THE  BAXTER  FAMILY.  —  SILURIAN,  in 
^.  &  Q.,'  6  May,  1891,  answers  the  query 
:  R.  H.  BAXTER.  Can  he  or  any  one  else 
.ve  the  names  of  the  brothers  and  nephews 
f  the  Rev.  Richard  Baxter  1  J.  P.  B. 

Portland,  Maine. 

[See  7th  S.  xi.  189.  At  this  reference  is  a  query 
om  RUPERT  H.  BAXTER.  There  is,  however,  no 
iswer  from  SILURIAN,  nor  was  any  number  of 
S".  &  Q.'  published  on  6  May,  1891.  Misleading 
formation  imposes  on  us  much  superfluous  and 
uitless  labour.] 


GARRICK'S  'JUBILEE.' 
(9th  S.  iii.  86.) 

MR.  H.  A.  EVANS  having  very  kindly  lent 
me  his  apparently  unique  copy  of  an  Irish 
edition  of  the  '  Jubilee/  I  have  made  a  few 
notes  regarding  it  which  may  be  of  interest. 

That  the  prose  part  of  the  text  is  sub- 
stantially that  of  Garrick's  Drury  Lane 
'  Jubilee  '  is  proved  by  a  comparison  with  the 
extended  description  of  the  piece  in  the 
*  Universal  Museum '  for  1769,  pp.  493-5.  That 
it  is  very  poor  stuff  indeed  is  no  argument 
against  its  authenticity;  the  success  of  the 
piece  was  due  to  spectacle,  not  to  literary 
merit.  The  thing  was  probably  printed  from 
a  copy  which  had  been  altered  at  some  pro- 
vincial theatre  to  suit  the  company.  The 
corruptness  of  the  text  is  shown  by  the  occur- 
rence of  the  song  "  When  I  was  young,  tho' 
now  am  old,"  in  the  first  scene ;  it  is  from 
Garrick's  'Cymon.'  This  is  in  none  of  the 
different  publications  of  the 'Jubilee 'music  in 
Mr.  Julian  Marshall's  collection  or  my  own. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
airs  "This,  sir,  is  a  Jubilee,"  and  "All  this 
for  a  poet";  nor  do  I  find  the  chorus  "  wrote 
by  I.  Bickerstaff,  Esq.,"  which,  according  to  the 
'  Universal  Museum,'  introduced  the  Pageant ; 
some  even  feebler  stuff  is  substituted.  The 
last  scene,  in  the  Rotunda,  begins  as  therein 
described  with  the  roundelay  "Sisters  of  the 
tuneful  strain  "  (which  was  written  by  either 
Jerningham  or  Jago  and  set  by  Dibdin),  but 
the  following  "  grand  dance  "  and  final  chorus 
are  excised  to  make  room  for  the  text  of 
Arne's  ode.  Some  one  who  has  used  it  as  a 
prompt  copy  has  scored  all  this  out  and 
written  "Ring — Finis"  at  the  end  of  the 
roundelay. 

On  the  title-page  of  the  play  is  the 
signature  "Myrton  Hamilton,  1779,"  and  over 
it  is  that  of  a  later  owner,  "  Joseph  Smedley." 
Can  any  one  identify  these  persons?  The 
former  was  probably  a  player,  for  in  the 
prompter's  MS.  notes  of  the  cast  Ralph, 
the  First  Guest,  the  Spokesman,  and  the 
Ballad  -  Singing  Woman  are  assigned  to 
"  Samil "  or  "  Myr  Ham."  The  last  part  may 
seem  incongruous  ;  but  we  must  remember  it 
was  first  played  by  Dibdin.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  MS.  cast  were  Day,  Best,  Pye, 
Betterton,  Parsons,  Charlton,  Farrel  (men), 
Parsons,  Betterton,  Dau  (?  daughter),  and 
Best  (women).  My  interest  in  Hamilton  and 
Smedley  is  increased  by  an  oblong  octavo 
volume,  also  owned  by  them,  for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  the  Rev.  H.  M.  W.  Hinchliff  of 
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Lincoln.  It  contains  "  The  Songs,  Airs  anc 
Dances  in  the  Jubilee  and  Pageant  as  per- 
form'd  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane, 
for  the  Guittar,"  also  "  Lionel  and  Clarissa 

adapted  for  the  German  Flute,  Violin, 

Hautboy  and  Guittar"  (both  published  by 
John  Johnston).  In  the  '  Jubilee '  cues  and 
performers'  initials  are  noted  in  MS.  One  of 
the  two  owners  evidently  had  a  considerable 
library  of  music,  for  the  book  is  marked 
"No.  104." 

Perhaps  the  most  generally  interesting 
point  is  that  the  detailed  description  of  the 
Pageant  differs  materially  from  that  given  in 
the  'Universal  Museum.'  The  list  is  too  long  to 
quote  in  full.  Roughly  stated,  the  order  is 
as  follows  :  Roman  characters,  Old  English 
characters,  fanciful  characters  (from  'The 
Tempest,'  'Macbeth,'  'Midsummer  Night's 
Dream '),  the  Tragic  Muse,  tragic  characters, 
the  Comic  Muse,  comic  characters,  characters 
from  'Winter's  Tale'  and  'Merchant  of 
Venice,'  Fancy  (with  a  song),  dramatic 
trophies,  Pegasus,  Apollo,  and,  finally,  "  the 
car  (drawn  by  the  Muses)  containing  the 
Bust  of  Shakespeare  crowned  by  Time  and 
Fame,  and  attended  by  the  three  Graces, 
also  by  Cupids,  Satyrs,  &c." 

E.   RlMBAULT   DlBDIN. 
Orme's  View,  Liscard,  Cheshire. 

EARTHQUAKE  IN  1750  (9th  S.  iii.  225).— On 
a  fly-leaf  of  Register  No.  7  in  Woolwich  Parish 
Church  there  is  the  following  MS.  note  re- 
garding an  earthquake  ;  it  is  additionally 
interesting  in  that  it  parenthetically  refers 
to  another  which  happened  a  month  pre- 
viously : — 

"  Memorandum.—  On  March  the  8th,  1749/50,  at 
half  an  hour  after  5  in  the  Morning,  was  felt 
throughout  the  City  of  London  and  neighbouring 
Villages  a  very  violent  shock  of  an  Earth-quake 
(much  more  so  than  that  which  happened  on  the 
8th  of  February  then  last  past),  attended  with  a 
most  rattling  noise,  which  wakened  most  people,  in 
fear  that  part  of  their  houses  had  fallen  in.  The 
top  of  one  of  the  piers  on  the  North  side  of  West- 
minster Abbey  fell  down,  with  the  Iron  and  lead 
that  fastened  it ;  part  of  an  House  in  Old-street  fell 
in,  and  a  woman  that  lay  in  the  garret  was  very 
much  hurt ;  two  Houses  in  Whitechapel,  unin- 
habited, likewise  fell  by  the  said  shock;  chimnies 
were  thrown  down  in  diverse  Places,  and  other 
damages  done  to  ye  houses.  The  shock  was  so  great 
in  some  parts,  that  the  people  ran  from  their  houses 
and  beds  almost  naked,  being  in  great  consternation 
at  this  unusual  Visitation.  In  the  high  grounds,  by 
Grosvenor-square,  &c.,  it  was  said  to  be  felt  more 
than  in  other  parts,  the  brasses  and  pewters  of 
several  Kitchens  being  thrown  down,  and  at  some 
distance  from  the  shelves.  In  S'  James's  Park  and 
in  all  the  open  places  the  ground  moved  very  per- 
ceptibly and  the  noise  seemed  to  break  three  times. 
It  was  observed  about  5  of  the  clock,  and  there  was 


a  continual  though  confused  lightning  till  within  a 
minute  or  two  of  the  shock  being  felt,  which  darted 
very  low,  and  the  flashes  very  great  and  strong. 
N.B.  What  was  very  remarkable  on  this  occasion, 
the  dogs  were  sensible  of  ye  shock  and  some  of  them 
were  heard  to  howl  in  an  uncommon  manner.  It 
was  also  felt  at  Linton  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  at 
Northampton  there  was  also  another  shock,  but  less 
violent,  aoout  a  quarter  past  two  o'clock  the  same 
morning." 

WM.  NORMAN. 

The  year  1750  may  be  called  the  year  of 
earthquakes.  They  began  at  London  on 
8  February,  and  appeared  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  That  of 
30  September  was  one  of  the  most  extensive 
shocks  felt  in  this  country  for  many  years. 
An  account  of  the  effects  of  the  earthquake 
on  that  date  at  Newtown,  Suffolk,  Leicester, 
Northampton  (two  reports  from  J.  Nixon  and 
Dr.  Doddridge),  Weston,  Warwick,  Stamford, 
Peterborough,  and  Tooting  will  be  found  in 
vol.  xlvi.  pp.  701-27  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society. 

It  is  remarkable  that  so  extensive  a  phe- 
nomenon has  escaped  the  notice  of  the  editor 
of  '  Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates.' 

EVERARD  HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

MR.  PAGE'S  note  has  reminded  me  of  some- 
thing, the  memory  of  which  it  may  be  well  to 
preserve  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 

When  my  father  was  a  young  man  (he  was 
born  15  December,  1793)  he  had  on  one 
occasion  some  business  which  required  his 
presence  at  Althorpe,  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme, 
where  there  are  two  land-drains  which  com- 
municate with  the  river  Trent.  As  they  are 
very  near  together,  they  go  by  the  name  of 
the  Double  Rivers.  The  person  who  had  the 
are  of  the  heads  or  outfall  sluices  of  these 
drains  was  at  that  time  named  Egar  ;  he  was 
a  descendant  of  one  of  the  Dutchmen  or 
Flemings  who  came  over  in  the  seventeenth 
entury  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  level 
of  Hatfield  Chace.  My  father  described  him 
to  me  as  a  very  intelligent  and  trustworthy 
old  man,  and  one  who  had  accumulated  a 
arge  stock  of  knowledge  relating  to  the  tides, 
:he  weather,  and  other  natural  phenomena. 
During  a  chat  with  him  on  this  occasion  Egar 
asked  if  anything  had  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers concerning  a  recent  earthquake.  My 
lather  said  he  had  not  heard  of  anything  of 
the  kind.  "  Well,"  replied  Egar,  "  I  wish  you 
would  inquire  about  it.  I  am  sure  there  has 
Deen  one  somewhere,  for  a  piece  back  three 
ides  came  up  the  Trent  on  one  day,  not  two, 
as  there  should  have  been.  The  extra  tide  was 
only  a  little  one,  but  it  was  very  clear  to  tell. 
VEany  other  folks  here  saw  it  as  well  as  me." 
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A  id  then  he  went  on  to  say  that  his  father, 
w  lorn  he  had  succeeded  in  the  guardianship 
of  these  sluices,  had  told  him  that  a  similar 
tl  ing  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  great  Lisbon 
earthquake,  but  on  that  occasion  the  un- 
opected  tide  was  larger  and  much  more 
powerful  than  the  one  he  had  recently 
wi  tnessed. 

My  father  added  that  he  heard  afterwards 
th  it  there  had  been  shocks  of  earthquake  felt 
j  about  the  time  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  but 
th.it  they  did  not  seem  to  have  been  of  a 
serious  character.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  no 
(means  of  fixing  the  date  of  this  conversation. 

EDWARD  PEACOCK. 
Dunstan  House,  Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

An  amusing  account  of  this  earthquake  is 
^ven  in  a  letter  of  Horace  Walpole's.    It  is 
too  long  to  quote.    See  Seeley's  '  Horace  Wai- 
pole  and  his  World,'  ed.  1895,  ch.  ii.  pp.  44-9. 
bee  also  John  Wesley's  '  Journal '  for  8  Feb. 
and  8  March,  1750.     There  were  two  earth - 
jiuake  shocks,   a   month    apart,   the  second 
joeing  the    more  violent.    Charles  Wesley's 
I  Journal '  for  8  Feb.,  10  March,  4  April,  and 
>  April,  1750,  also  alludes  to  this  twofold 
hock,  and  the  panic  thereby  caused ;  and, 
o  improve  the  occasion,  he  wrote  several 
lymns  on  the  event.    These  were  published 
n  the  same  year,  and  entitled  '  Hymns  occa- 
lioned  by  the  Earthquake,'  8  March,  1750. 
Lmong  these  is  one  of  Charles  Wesley's  very 
.nest  hymns,  No.  67  in  the  '  New  Wesleyan 
Ilynm-Book'    of     1875,     "How    weak    the 
jhoughts    and    vain,"   &c.     Horace   Walpole 
ippantly    alludes    to    sermons    and    poems 
arming  on  the  occasion  ;  perhaps  he  had 
ard  of  these  hymns.    For  a  graphic  ac- 
unt  of  the  event  see  Tyerman's  'Life  of 
tin  Wesley,'  ii.  71-4. 

C.  LAWRENCE  FORD. 

.  PAGE  will  find  curious  information  on 
is  subject  in  '  The  Famines  of  the  World,' 
Cornelius  Walford  (London,  1879).  Thomas 
11  Lancaster  published  a  carefully  corn- 
ed 'List  of  the  More  Remarkable  Earth- 
akes  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during 
e  Christian  Era,'  by  William  Roper;  no 
ar  is  given  on  the  title-page,  but  the  pre- 
e  is  dated  April,  1889.  This  is  a  really 
eful  work,  as  it  indicates  where  fuller  in- 
rmation  may  be  obtained.  Burn's  'His- 
cy  of  Parish  Registers'  (London,  1862), 
aters's  '  Parish  Registers  in  England '  (Lon- 
n,  1883),  and  Thiselton-Dyer's  'Old  English 
cial  Life  as  Told  by  the  Parish  Registers ' 
ondon,  1898)  have  references  to  this  sub- 
't.  WILLIAM  ANDREWS. 

?he  Hull  Press. 


EARL  OF  CARNWATH  (8th  S.  i.  163 ;  9th  S.  ii. 
447,  515;  iii.  271).  —  It  may  interest  MR. 
RADCLIFFE  to  know  that  Robert,  the  second 
earl,  was  not  "  dead  before  19  Jan.,  1647,"  but 
was  buried  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster, 
21  June,  1654,  as  "Robert,  Arle  Dalzell  of 
Carnwath."  He  was,  however,  "  forfeit "  as 
early  as  25  Feb.,  1645,  the  Act  providing  that 
his  only  son,  Gavin,  should  enjoy  "  the  title 
of  Earl,  as  if  his  Father  were  dead." 

G.  E.  C. 

WILSON  AYLSBURY  ROBERTS,  1781  (9th  S. 
iii.  288). — There  is  no  one  of  the  name  of 
Aylsbury  at  Packwood  now.  There  is  an  old 
house  at  Hockley  Heath,  close  to  Packwood, 
known  as  Aylesbury  House.  H.  K. 

ANGLO-SAXON  :  SCOTCH  :  SCOTCHMAN  (9th  S. 
iii.  127). — The  first  question  appeared  in 
'N.  &  Q.,'  6th  S.  iii.  208,  and  the  reply,  which 
traces  the  use  of  the  term,  will  be  found  at 
p.  390  of  the  same  volume.  For  a  further 
explanation  given  by  PROF.  SKEAT  see  6th  S. 
ix.  302.  There  is  'An  Essay  on  the  State  of 
Literature  and  Learning  under  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  '  in  '  Biographia  Britannica  Literaria,' 
by  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.,  pp.  1-112,  which 
should  be  studied  by  those  interested  in  the 
subject.  For  '  Scotchman '  refer  to  '  N.  &  Q.,' 
6th  S.  x.  353,  526. 

EVERARD  HOME   COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

NELSON  AND  FREEMASONRY  (9th  S.  iii.  247).— 
There  is  neither  impossibility  nor  improba- 
bility in  the  idea  that  Nelson  was  a  Free- 
mason. MR.  SHEPHARD  will  find  some  inter- 
esting notes  on  the  subject  in  the  '  History  of 
Freemasonry  in  Norfolk,'  by  Mr.  Hamon  le 
Strange  (Norwich,  1896),  pp.  379-82. 

W.  H.  R. 

CHARADE  (9th  S.  iii.  187,  237,  296).— PROF. 
SKEAT'S  solution  is  a  blindfold  one.  How  is 
blackleg  "a  symbolic  word  for  architects' 
disasters"?  (See  first  reference.)  I  offer  a 
more  likely  solution— humbug.  F.  ADAMS. 

106A,  Albany  Road,  Camberwell. 

'  OLD  ST.  PAUL'S  '  (9th  S.  iii.  186,  271).— Pre- 
fixed to  my  edition  of  '  Rookwood '  (Routledge, 
1878)  is  a  memoir  of  Harrison  Ains worth  by 
Laman  Blanchard.  Therein  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  :— 

"In  the  first  week  of  1841  'Old  St.  Paul's 'was 
commenced.  The  proprietors  of  the  Sunday  Times 
newspaper  had  proposed  to  Mr.  Ainsworth  to  write 
a  romance  to  be  published  in  their  journal  weekly 
throughout  the  year,  for  which  they  very  liberally 
offered  1,000?.  This  was  a  new  feature  in  newspaper 
management  and  romance-writing.  The  offer  was 
accepted ;  the  tale  appeared  in  successive  numbers, 
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and  at  the  close  of  the  year  (the  copyright  reverting 
to  Mr.  Ainsworth)  it  was  reissued  in  three  hand- 
some volumes,  lavishly  illustrated  by  Franklin." 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  informa- 
tion retailed  to  MR.  PICKFORD  was  founded 
on  fact. 

The  portrait  of  Ainsworth  in  Chetham 
College  Library  is  by  Pickersgill.  It  was 
presented  by  Ainsworth  to  the  college  in 
1878. 

Following  Blanchard's  memoir  in  'Rook- 
wood'  is  a  biographical  sketch  by  James 
Crossley,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Mr.  Crossley  does  not 
there  allude  to  Ainsworth  as  a  handsome 
man,  but  states  that  "  the  portraits  of  Pickers- 
gill  and  Maclise  will  always  give,  as  far  as 
painting  can,  to  those  unacquainted  with  the 
original,  a  perfect  idea  of  the  author  of  'Rook- 
wood  '  when  in  the  full  bloom  of  age  and 
authorship."  The  portrait  by  Maclise  be- 
longed to  John  Forster,  and  is  now  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  A  sketch  of 
this  picture  appeared  in  the  Graphic  of 
14  Jan.,  1882. 

From  an  article  on  Ainsworth  in  the 
Literary  World  of  4  April,  1840,  I  quote  the 
following : — 

"  Mr.  Ainsworth's  personal  appearance  is  pre 
possessing.  His  figure  is  tall  and  elegant ;  his  face 
is  replete  with  intellect  and  expression ;  his  fore 
head  is  of  fine  expanse,  and  his  eyes  have  that 
peculiar  softness  which  better  associates  with  the 
charming  heroines  of  Henri's  court  than  with  the 
lawless  wights  of  Southwark  Mint.  He  has  like 
wise  a  pleasing  voice  ;  his  manners  are  frank  anc 
unaffected,  and  those  who  enjoy  his  friendship  car 
bear  ready  witness  to  his  unfeigned  liberality  anc 
kindness. 

This  paragraph  was  penned  just  when 
Ainsworth  was  in  the  prime  of  life  and  in  the 
full  tide  of  popularity  as  a  writer.  Afte: 
his  death  Sala  penned  some  interesting  para 
graphs  concerning  him  in  the  Illustratec 
London  News  of  7  Jan.,  1882.  Amongst  them 
is  one  in  which  he  says  : — 

"  I  am  old  enough  to  remember  William  Harriso 
Ainsworth  as  a  very  handsome  man,  almost  a 
handsome,  indeed,  as  Count  d'Orsay.  It  was  a 
Irish  gentleman,  I  believe,  who  at  a  conversazion 
at  Gore  House,  observing  the  beautiful  hostes 
engaged  in  conversation  with  D'Orsay,  the  handsom 
Ainsworth,  the  handsome  Frank  Sheridan,  and  th 
handsome  '  Tom  '  Duncombe,  compared  her  lady 
ship  to  '  Venus  surrounded  by  the  Three  Graces 
only  there  were  four  of  them."' 

In  the  series  of  'Punch's  Fancy  Por 
traits,'  No.  50  is  devoted  to  W.  Harriso 
Ainsworth.  He isthereinost characteristicall 
delineated  by  Mr.  Linley  Sambourne  as  "  th 
greatest  axe-and-neck-romancer  of  our  time 
This  to  me  is  the  most  charming  portrait 
possess  of  the  great  novelist. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 


LENDING  MONEY  BY  MEASURE  IN  DEVON-! 
HIRE  (9th  S.  ii.  367,  492  ;  iii.  32,  191).— One  of  I 
be  old  family  legends  related  to  me  in  my  I 
hildhood  was  about  a  mysterious  great-l 
reat-great-grandmother,  "Kitty  Lemal,"  of  I 
>t.  Ives,  Cornwall,  of  whom  it  was  said  thatl 
he  was  fabulously  rich,  and  used  to  lendl 
noney,  measuring  the  guineas  in  a  quart  pot.  I 
She  is  also  said  to  have  lent  "a  stockingful 
)f  guineas"  to  a  popular  Parliamentary  candi- 
late— arid  lost  them. 

JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

RED  CASSOCKS  (9th  S.  iii.  188).— Is  there  not! 
ome  confusion  here  between  Chapels  Royal  | 
and  churches  to  which   the  Crown   has  the 
right  of  presentation?      At  St.    James's,  Ij 
relieve,  the  boys  wear  scarlet. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

ENSTONE,  OXON  (9th  S.  iii.  128).— It  is 
stated  (I  cannot  remember  where)  that  the 
name  is  derived  from  Ina's  Stone.  There  is, 

mile  or  so  from  the  town,  an  immense 
jlock,  now  known  as,  and  marked  on  some  I 
maps  as,  the  Hoar  Stone.  It  may  formerly 
lave  been  known  as  Ina's  Stone.  There  are 
also  two  villages,  seven  miles  from  Cirencester, 
Winson  and  Winstone,  both  of  which  are 
said  to  derive  their  name  from  a  stone 
erected  by  or  called  after  Ina,  King  of 
Wessex,  to  commemorate  a  victory  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  two  villages  are  not 
adjacent,  probably  fourteen  miles  apart,  and 
more  than  twenty-two  (the  nearest)  from 
Enstone. 

PLACE-NAMES  (9th  S.  iii.  105,  177).-Wet- 
wang  is  a  small  parish  joined  to  Fimber, 
near  Driffield,  West  Riding,  Yorkshire.  The 
prefix  "wet"  is  self-illustrative,  unless  put 
for  west.  "Wang-ery"  is  defined  as  "soft, 
flabby";  Wangford  is  found  in  Suffolk^ancl 
see  Wansford  in  Northamptonshire.  Wong 
is  a  marsh  in  Lincolnshire.  A.  B 

Wetwang  is  a  place-name  in  the  Yorkshire 
wolds  not  far  from  Mai  ton.  R— T  I 

MR.  H.  HURST  may  be  glad  to  hear  of  Wet- 
wang in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

PORTRAIT  OF  HUGH  O'NEILL,  EARL  OF 
TYRONE  (9th  S.  iii.  89).— There  is  a  portrait 
on  p.  22  of  'Old  Belfast,'  by  R.  M.  Young 
(Belfast,  Marcus  Ward,  1896). 

ARTHUR  SHEPHARD. 

Cromer,  Norfolk. 

Dr.  Joyce,  in  his  'Smaller  History  of  Ire- 
land' (p.  276),  reproduces  an  engraving  c 
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.Jugh  O'Neill,  which  has  been  photographed, 
full  size,  from  a  copy  of  an  old  work  in 
Italian,  '  La  Spada  cr  Orione  Stellata  nel 
Cielo  di  Marte,'  by  Damaschino  (Rome,  1680), 
which  can  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 

^ALEX.  LEEPER. 
inity  College,  University  of  Melbourne. 

WELSH  CUSTOM  (9th  S.  iii.  208).— The  placing 
of  a  fresh-cut  sod  on  the  bowels  of  a  corpse 
is  not  a  universal  custom  in  Wales.  It  is  only 
resorted  to  when  rapid  decomposition  is  feared, 
in  the  belief  that  it  is  a  likely  means  to  check 
it.  O.  B.  JONES. 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  SEALS  (9th  S.  iii.  169). — To 
be  satisfactory,  your  shellac  should  be  the 
best  procurable.  After  dropping  a  sufficient 
quantity  for  the  size  of  the  impression  desired, 
gently  stir,  and  be  in  no  hurry  to  impress,  or 
the  wax  will  adhere  to  the  seal,  and  there 
may  be  difficulty  in  releasing  the  seal.  Do 
not  wet  the  seal,  as  this  is  detrimental  to  a 
good  impression.  Methylated  spirits  applied 
with  a  stiff  brush  will  remove  any  particles 
of  wax  left  on  seals.  HAROLD  MALET,  Col. 

Warm  the  seal  a  little,  and  rub  over  it  the 
end  of  a  wax  candle ;  then  sprinkle  it  with 
the  best  vermilion.  Melt  the  sealing-wax  by 
holding  it  over  a  candle,  so  that  it  does  not 
catch  fire,  suffering  it  to  drop  upon  the  paper; 
impress  the  prepared  seal  upon  it,  and  if 
done  carefully  a  fine  impression  will  be  made. 
If  several  impressions  are  to  be  made  at  once, 
or  even  one  of  a  large  size,  it  is  customary  to 
melt  the  sealing-wax  in  a  small  ladle  or 
crucible,  from  which  it  may  be  poured  as 
wanted.  Impressions  of  different  colours 
are  made  by  dusting  the  seal  with  coloured 
powder  ;  thus,  dust  the  seal  with  lampblack 
and  impress  it  upon  red  wax,  the  impression 
will  have  a  black  centre  and  red  edge.  To 
get  out  the  particles  of  wax,  warm  the  seal, 
and  take  another  impression  on  good  sealing- 
wax.  JOHN  BADCLIFFE. 

"LICENSE"  OR  "LICENCE"  (9th  S.  iii.  248).— 
It  is  impossible  to  settle  the  question  of  spell- 
ing such  a  word  as  licence  with  any  hope  of 
finality.  The  only  rule  is  to  conform  with 
the  prevailing  fashion.  Just  now  the  fashion 
seems  to  be  to  spell  the  substantive  with  a 
-ce  and  the  verb  with  an  -se,  to  create  an  arti- 
ficial distinction.  There  is  no  sense  in  this 
idiotic  notion,  which  contradicts  etymology 
and  history.  Historically  the  verb  was  merely 
boined  out  of  the  substantive,  being  suggested 
by  the  F.  verb  licencier.  And  historically 
-he  substantive  is  only  the  F.  licence,  where 
the  F.  -ce  represents  the  -tia  of  the  Latin 


licentia,  according  to  a  rule  of  which  there 
is  a  very  large  number  of  examples.  Never- 
theless,  it  is  not  'particularly  uncommon  to 
see  license  used  as  a  spelling  for  the  substan- 
tive also ;  and  this,  at  least,  we  might  have 
been  spared. 

Todd's  '  Johnson '  is  instructive  ;  it  gives, 
for  the  sb.,  the  spelling  licence  with  a  cross- 
reference  only;  but  under  license  is  the 
remark  that  it  is  from  the  French  licence, 
"and  our  own  word  is  perhaps  more  fre- 
quently spelt  licence  than  license."  Nine 
examples  are  appended,  in  every  one  of 
which  licence  appears  ;  and  there  is  no 
instance  of  license  at  all.  The  examples  of 
the  verb  to  license  are  truly  curious.  We  are 
referred  to  a  famous  passage  in  Milton's 
*  Areopagitica,'  where  the  word  occurs  very 

often  :    "There  must  be  licensing  dancers 

the  lutes must  be  licensed  what  they  may 

say." 

The  evidence  is  carefully  cooked,  and  the 
true  spelling  suppressed.  Turn  to  the  edition 
by  Prof.  Hales,  which  follows  the  old  copy, 
and  behold  !  the  true  spelling  gives  licencing 
and  licenced  !  The  same  page  (p.  24)  has  also 
licencing. 

After  this  Dr.  Johnson  (or  Todd)  quotes 
from  Pope  :  "  And  the  press  groaned  with 
licensed  blasphemies."  Of  course  he  suppresses 
the  reference. 

Abbott's  *  Concordance  to  Pope '  refers  us, 
under  the  same  spelling,  to  the  'Essay  on 
Criticism,'  1.  553.  In  Cary's  edition  the  spell- 
ing is  licensed.  The  word  occurs  again  else- 
where, as,  e.g.,  in  the  'Dunciad,'  iv.  587,  and 
'Sat.'viii.  (or  iv.)  158,  271. 

Let  us  make  a  fight  for  licence — at  least  for 
the  substantive.  Yet  nothing  can  prevail 
against  the  "license"  of  fashion. 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

As  a  professional  reader  I  have  found  that 
licence  as  the  noun  is  more  generally  used 
now,  and  licensed  as  the  verb.  The  same  occurs 
in  the  case  of  the  word  practice :  "  I  have  a 
practice  to  sell,"  in  contradistinction  to 
"  practise  "  the  art  of  a  conjuror.  A  similarly 
necessary  difference  is  always  advisable  in  the 
word  shew  or  shoio,  where  a-  "  galanty  show  " 
is  more  correct,  and  "tickets  to  snew  the 
premises  "  is  a  proper  distinction.  The  word 
connexion,  which  MR.  CECIL  CLARKE  uses,  is 
much  better  understood  in  the  way  contrary 
to  that  in  which  he  uses  it,  as  connexion  now 
implies  a  relative,  and  connection  a  tying 
together  or  forming  a  "connection"  with 
electric  wires.  Beaders  in  printing  offices 
invariably  keep  a  list  of  such  words  by 
them,  and  now,  when  so  many  registers  are 
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being  printed,  it  is  as  well  that  licence  in 
marriages  should  universally  adopt  the  c. 

ESSINGTON. 

JOHNSON'S  HOUSE  AT  FROGNAL  (9th  S.  iii. 
228). — The  following  explicit  statement  is 
taken  from  Mr.  Laurence  Button's  '  Literary 
Landmarks  of  London '  (1885) : — 

"Shortly  afterwards  [1737]  he  [Johnson]  had 
lodgings  in  Woodstock  Street,  Oxford  Street,  and 
in  Castle  Street,  near  Cavendish  Square,  in  houses 
which,  if  they  remain,  it  is  not  possible  to  identify 
now.  In  Castle  Street  he  wrote  'London.'  No 
detailed  account  of  his  places  of  residence  for  the 
next  ten  years  is  given  oy  Boswell ;  but  in  1748  he 
speaks  of  his  temporary  home  at  Hampstead.  '  For 


occupied  by  Benjamin  Charles  Stephenson, 
(Parke's  'Hampstead/  p.  334).     No  trace  of  this 
house  now  remains." 

Col.  Grant,  in  his '  Life  of  Johnson '  ("  Great 
Writers  Series"),   says  that    owing    to    the 
declining  health  of  Mrs.  Johnson 
"  a  part  of  the  summer  [of  1748]  was  passed  by  them 
at  Hampstead,  where  he  wrote   '  The  Vanity  of 

Human  Wishes' [which]  appeared  early  in  the 

ensuing  year." 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 
West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

P.S. — A  sketch  of  *  Dr.  Johnson's  House  at 
Hampstead '  appeared  in  the  Morning  Leader 
of  Wednesday,  29  March. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Priory  Lodge 
has  received  substantial  additions  since  the 
days  when  Mrs.  Johnson  and  the  great  lexi- 
cographer resided  therein  for  awhile.  The 
original  cottage  appears  to  be  quite  distin- 
guishable, as  it  faces  south,  almost  eclipsed 
by  the  more  modern  portions  of  the  building. 
From  its  present  somewhat  incongruous  ap- 
pearance, the  lodge  is  more  likely  to  have 
been  added  to  than  "rebuilt,"  as  suggested 
in  'Old  and  New  London.'  It  was  stated 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Hampstead  Anti- 
quarian and  Historical  Society  that  the  old 
place  is  shortly  to  be  occupied  by  a  commu- 
nity of  sisters  from  the  convent  of  Haiiey 
House,  Marylebone.  This  is  good  news,  as 
it  heralds  release  from  the  clutches  of  the 
speculative  builder,  who  threatened  an  attack 
upon  this  notable  spot.  CECIL  CLARKE. 

Authors'  Club,  S.W. 

"  PEACE,  RETRENCHMENT,  AND  REFORM  "  (9th 
S.  iii.  287).— If  D.  will  refer  to  'Joseph  Hume ' 
in  the  '  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,'  he  will  find  it  said 
"  that  it  was  chiefly  through  his  efforts  that 
'retrenchment'  was  added  to  the  words  'peace 
and  reform'  as  the  party  watchword." 

C.  S.  WARD. 

Wootton  St.  Lawrence,  Basingstoke. 


DATE  OF  WEDDING  (9th  S.  iii.  228,  317).— 
The  entry  (in  the  Bible)  to  which  your  corre- 
spondent alludes  is : — 

"Sr  Clement  ffisher,  sonn  of  Sr  Robert  ffisher. 
Baronet,  was  married  by  Gilbert  Shelden,  Lord 
Arch  Bishop  of  Canterbury,  December  8th  (1662),  to 
Jane  Lane,  Daughter  to  Thomas  Lane,  Esq.,  of 
Bentley,  in  the  County  of  Stafford." 

CHARLES  W.  DILKE. 

"PEASE  EGGERS"  (9th  S.  iii.  249).— See  5th 
S.  ix.  96.  "  Paceggers,"  otherwise  "  pace-," 
"  peace-,"  "  pease-,"  or  "  pasque-eggers,"  go 
through  a  performance  when  the  eggs  thus 
variously  named  are  in  vogue,  namely,  in  the 
season  sacred  to  Eostor,  goddess  of  the  dawn, 
but  known  to  the  Jews  as  the  Paschal  feast. 
There  is  no  Christian  name  for  the  season 
which  marks  the  climax  of  the  Christian  faith. 
But  the  Easter  egg  has  been  wisely  adopted 
as  an  appropriate  symbol.  What  brings 
about  at  this  season  the  performance  of  the 
play  of  St.  George  is  the  occurrence  of  his 
festival  towards  the  end  of  it.  For  the 
senseless  transfer  of  the  term  "peace  egg" 
to  Yuletide  play-acting,  see  5th  S.  iv.  511; 
also  Mrs.  Ewing's  tale  '  The  Peace  Egg.' 

KILLIGREW. 

"Pease  eggers,"  properly  "peace  eggers," 
are  still  extremely  common  in  the  South- 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  at  Christmas  (not 
spring)  time.  They  have  this  name  because 
of  the  countrymen  acting  a  piece  (of  a  very 
warlike  character,  hence)  entitled  '  The  Peace 
Egg.'  I  enclose  two  copies  of  this  for  your 
and  your  correspondent's  acceptance,  in  order 
that,  if  you  think  the  subject  worthy,  a  more 
extended  notice  of  such  may  be  given. 

E.  G.  B. 

[We  acknowledge  receipt  of  '  The  Peace  Egg,'  and 
have  forwarded  one  to  our  correspondent,  reserving 
ourselves  one,  for  which  we  are  grateful.] 

PARLIAMENT  CAKES  (9th  S.  iii.  149,  212).— 
During  my  schooldays  in  Bancroft's  Hospital 
(1862-9)  "  parliament  cakes  "  were  a  favourite 
delicacy.  The  cakes  were  square  in  shape, 
crinkled  or  notched  at  the  edges,  of  a  pale 
chrome  colour,  and  were  sold  at  a  halfpenny 
each.  F.  E.  MANLEY. 

Stoke  Newington. 

THE  PAPAL  BULL  AGAINST  A  COMET  (4th  S. 
iv.  437,  523;  v.  213;  9th  S.  ii.  477,  517;  iii.  153,  | 
197).— The  comet  to  which  MR.  ARMSTRONG 
interestingly  refers  certainly  appeared  in  the 
early  part  of  July,  1456  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  bull  of  Calixtus  III.  against 
the  comet  never  made  any  appearance  at  all, 
nor  do  I  think  that  Prof.  Draper,  in  his 
valuable  and  well-known  work  referred  to, 
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c<  uld  have  been  fortunate  in  his  authorities 
(i  he  gave  them)  for  the  statement  quoted. 
P  'obably  these  were  Arago  and  Guillemin. 
B  it  I  am  fully  open  to  correction.  The 
hntory  of  excommunication  contains  eccle- 
si  istical  absurdities  occurring  in  that  century 
ai  d  the  next  almost  rivalling  this  one. 

Platina  (a  contemporary),  in  his  *  Lives  of 
the  Popes'  (written  later),  tells  quite  another 
tale.  He  says  that  Calixtus 

"ordered  prayers  and  processions  to  be  made  by 
thj  faithful,  in  order  that  the  calamities  which  the 
scientists  portended  from  the  appearance  of  the 
ruddy  comet  might  be  turned  upon  their  enemies 
I  the  Turks." 

Now,  as  this  fiery  old  Pontiff  had  but  two 
passions — nepotism  and  hatred  of  the  Mos- 
lem—it   is    very    probable    that,    however 
alarmed  at  it,  he  would  have  made  use  of 
the    timely  advent    of    the    comet    to    per- 
suade   the    faithful    it    was    not    directed 
against    them.     He  had   for  many  months 
previously  been  stimulating  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe  to   combine  for  a    crusade,  and 
the    mendicant    orders    had     been    every- 
where preaching  it.     The  response,  however, 
proved  decidedly  lukewarm,  except  on  the 
part  of  those  who  were  significantly  near  the 
(scene  of  action,  namely,  the  Hungarians  and 
Austrians,  presently  victorious  under  Hun- 
jjadi  Janos  (24  July).     France,  at  any  rate, 
Iwas  too  seriously  influenced  by  the  unrest  of 
England  to  give  ear,  while  the  Italian  states 
#ere  embroiled  one  with  another.    This  view 
well  supported,  I  venture  to  think,  by 
'nfessura,  the  diarist.   Writing  of  the  comet, 
mder  the  year  and  month  above  given,  he 
nentions  that  "it  had  a  long   tail  turned 
astward,"  and  that  prayers  and  processions 
ere  commanded  in  order  that  God  should 
entreated  to   turn  away  his    anger,   or 
ither,  "che  Dio  ce  revocasse  ogni  rea  sen- 
ntia."     "From  the  Turk  and  the  comet, 
)od  Lord,  deliver  us."    So  that,  in  fact,  the 
)ecial  invocations  ordered  by  Calixtus   in 
le  previous  month  of  June  were  merely 
:centuated  by  the  astral  phenomenon. 
According  to  some  accounts,  Hunjadi  was 
doubt,  the    evening  before  his  glorious 
attle,  whether  to  fight  or  to  retire.    Nicolaus 
arensis,  according  to  Raynaldus  ('Annali.' 
'56),  declared  that  Hunjadi  had  a  vision  of 
brilliant  arrow  falling  from  heaven  upon 
Q  altar,  and  that  St.  John  addressed  him, 
Esto   constans,   Joannes  ! "     Further,   that 
e  face  of  the  saint  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the 
urks,  his  enemies. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  the 
iltan's  astrologers  regarded  this  comet,  and 
hether  their  prophecies  influenced  the  con- 


duct of  his  troops;  further,  what  Mohammed 
did  to  them  after  the  battle.  Perhaps  MR. 
PLATT  could  tell  us. 

As  Infessura  may  be  unfamiliar  to  some  of 
your  astronomical  readers,  I  will  remark, 
for  their  benefit,  that  he  records  another 
comet  "  with  a  great  tail "  in  January, 
1472 ;  another  in  1490,  which  hung  above 
St.  Peter's  ("paucis  tamen  diebus  duravit") ; 
and,  finally,  one  in  the  Jubilee  year,  1500. 
ST.  CLAIR  BADDELEY. 

INNES^DE  INSULA  (9th  S.  iii.  188).— There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  surname  Innes 
is  territorial  or  locative.  The  Gaelic  inis 
signifies  an  island  and  also  waterside  pas- 
ture ;  it  appears  in  numberless  place-names, 
both  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  In  Ireland  the 
nominative  case  appears  frequently  in  the 
topography — e.g.,  Ennis,  Enniskillen,  Ennis- 
corthy,  &c. ;  but  in  Scotland  the  oblique  case 
innse  (pron.  inshe  or  inshy)  seems  the  com- 
moner, at  least  in  Anglicized  place-names 
like  Inch,  Inchkeith,  Inchmarnock,  &c.  Loch 
Inch,  in  Galloway,  was  originally  locha  innse 
CrindaiL  the  lake  of  Crindal's  isle,  and  appears 
so  named  in  Font's  map,  circa  1600,  Crindal's 
isle  being  a  huge  crannog.  There  is  another 
well-known  Loch  Insche  in  Strathspey. 

HERBERT  MAXWELL. 

Innes  is  equivalent  to  De  Insulis  because 
it  represents  the  Gael,  innis,  which  is  cognate 
with  Irish  inis,  Welsh  ynys,  Cornish  enys, 
Breton  enez,  and  is  clearly  a  Keltic  word. 
Inch  is  an  English  pronunciation  of  Gael. 
innis,  as  explained  in  my  'Principles  of 
English  Etymology,'  First  Series,  pp.  446,  447. 
It  is  a  pity  that  a  wild  suggestion  of  con- 
necting it  with  Ing  should  be  made.  Ing 
has  no  more  to  do  with  Innes  than  sing  has 
to  do  with  sins.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

MAYORS,  1726  (9th  S.  iii.  167).— Jonas  E. 
Drinkworth,  Knt.,  said  to  have  been  a  judge 
or  portrait  painter,  date  1727,  formed  the 
subject  of  an  inquiry  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  7th  S.  vi.  27, 
from  the  Natural  History  Society,  Torquay, 
to  which  no  reply  has  appeared. 

EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

"PARLEY'S  PENNY  LIBRARY"  (9th  S.  iii. 
145,  233).  —  '  Peter  Parley's  Annual,'  men- 
tioned by  your  correspondent  at  p.  233,  was 
a  quite  different  publication  from  "  Parley's 
Penny  Library,"  though  published  about  the 
same  time,  i.e.,  1840.  The  former  work  was 
issued  by  Darton  &  Clark,  of  Holborn  Hill, 
the  well-known  publishers  of  juvenile  books, 
in  small  square  12mo.  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
remember,  in  monthly  numbers  illustrated 
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with  wood  engravings,  and  in  an  emblematic 
wrapper.  At  the  end  of  the  year  these  were 
bound  up,  and  formed  '  Peter  Parley's  An- 
nual.' I  well  remember  the  pleasure  a  present 
of  it  used  to  give  in  early  life  about  Christ- 
mas. It  continued  as  an  annual  publication 
for  many  years. 

No  wonder  the  "  analytical  reproductions  " 
in  "  Parley's  Penny  Library  "  provoked  the 
indignation  of  authors,  as  not  only  did  they 
interfere  with  copyright,  but  presented  works 
in  a  mangled  form,  either  stripping  off  their 
beautiful  descriptions  or  otherwise  shortening 
them.  It  was  like  reading  Livy  or  Herodotus 
in  an  analysis.  We  can  now,  after  a  lapse  of 
fifty-five  years,  buy  these  excellent  stories  for 
sixpence  each.  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

A  QUOTATION  FROM  KABELAIS  (9th  S.  iii. 
208). — This  does  not  seem  to  be  verbally 
exact.  We  naturally  turn  to  Friar  John 
and  the  enumeration  of  his  virtues.  Here  is 
the  passage  referred  to  : — 

"Jeune,  galant,  frisque,  dehait,  bien  a  dextre, 
hardi,  avantureux,  delibere",  haut,  maigre,  bien 
fendu  de  gueule,  bien  a  vantage  en  nez,  beau  d6- 
pecheur  d'heures,  beau  desbrideur  de  messes,  beau 
descroteur  de  vigiles."— Book  i.  cap.  27. 

"  Descroteur  de  vigiles  (moine  qui  expedie 
les  vigiles)  "  is  quoted  from  Rabelais  in  Littre. 

GEORGE  MARSHALL. 
Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. 

BLOTTING  PAPER  (1st  S.  viii.  104,  185  ;  2nd  S. 
xii.  454 ;  3rd  S.  iv.  497  ;  9th  S.  iii.  136).— Pliny 
the  younger  (A.D.  113)  in  the  eighth  book  of  his 
'  Epistles,'  xv.  2,  speaks  of  "  charta  bibula," 
which  Lewis  and  Short  translate  "  blotting 
paper,"  and  refer  to  Isidore's  'Origines,'  6, 10, 1. 
This  latter  authority  is  out  of  my  reach,  but 
Pliny's  words  are  : — 

"Igitur  mihi  quoque  licebit  scribere  quse  legas, 
sit  modo  unde  chartae  emi  possint :  quae  si  scabrse 
bibulseye  sint,  aut  non  scribendum,  aut  necessario 
quicquid  scripserimus  boni  malive  delebimus." 

This  appears  to  mean  : — 

"I  am  ready  to  write  to  you  if  I  can  afford  to  buy 
paper  fit  to  write  on.  With  rough  or  porous  paper 
one  had  better  not  write  at  all,  or  whatever  one  does 
write,  be  it  good  or  bad,  will  be  illegible  from 
blots."* 

Obviously  this  is  not  blotting  paper  in  our 
modern  sense  of  the  word.  vElfric's  '  Glossary' 
has  the  word  "  bobla,"  which  Somner  thought 
might  =  "papyrus  bibula"  (Ducange,  s.v.). 
So  far  we  have  no  trace  apparently  of  our 
blotting  paper.  I  can  find  no  allusion  to  it 


*  Thomas  Cooper  ('Thesaurus,'  ed.  London,  1565) 
so  understands  Pliny :  "  Bibula  Charta.  That 
drinketh  inke,  or  will  not  beare  inke." 


in  the  'Promptorium  Parvulorum,'  c.  1440, 
but  a  century  later,  at  least  on  the  Con- 
tinent, it  is  in  established  use.  Jo.  Lud. 
Vives  enlarges  on  the  subject  in  one  of  the 
dialogues  included  in  his  'Pueritise  et  Ado- 
lescentise  Sapiens  Informatio.'  This  cele- 
brated Spanish  scholar  was  appointed  by 
Bishop  Foxe  the  first  Professor  of  Humanity 
at  his  newly  founded  college  Corpus,  Oxford. 
He  was  tutor  to  Princess  Mary,  and  in  high 
esteem  with  Henry  VIII.  till  he  opposed  the 
divorce,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the  Con- 
tinent. I  cannot  fix  the  date  of  the  original 
edition  of  this  interesting  educational  work. 
My  edition,  enriched  with  copious  notes  by 
Matt.  Martinius,  was  printed  at  Bremen  in 
1618.  The  dialogue  in  question  is  the  tenth. 
Its  subject  is '  Scriptio,'  the  collocutors  Manri- 
cus  and  Mendoza  (two  Spanish  boys)  and  a 
master,  whom  they  call  upon  for  instruction 
in  writing.  After  a  discussion  on  pens- 
goose  or  hen  quills — they  come  to  paper.  The 
boys  have  brought  some  paper.  The  master 
says  it  is  too  rough  :— 

"The  pen  will  catch  in  it,  and  not  run  smoothly, 
and  in  consequence  many  things  which  you  had  in- 
tended to  write  down  will  escape  you.  Leave  the  [ 
large,  hard,  thick,  rough  kind  to  the  booksellers 
(librarii),  who  use  it  for  its  durability.  Let  alone, 
too,  the  costly  papers,  called  Augusta,  imperialis, 
hieratica,*  such  as  you  see  in  the  service-books,  but 
get  letter-paper,  which  is  brought  in  its  best  quality 
from  Italy,  very  fine  and  strong,  or  the  common 
sort  which  they  import  from  France,  and  offer  for 
sale  everywhere  at  eightpence  a  packetf  more  or 
less  ('in  singulos  codices  numis  octonis  plus  minus'). 
They  will  give  you  in  as  a  present  a  sheet  or  two  of  i 
shop-paper,  which  we  call  blotting  ( '  philyra  una  aut 
altera  chartaa  emporeticse,  quam  bibulam  dicimus'). 

"  MENDOZA.  What  is  the  meaning  of  these  terms  ? 
I  have  often  wondered. 

"  MASTER.  Emporetic,  from  the  Greek,  is  so  called 
from  wrapping  up  merchandise,  bibulous,  because  it 
sucks  up  ink.  So  you  will  have  no  need  of  bran  or 
sand  or  dust  scraped  from  the  wall.  But  the  best 
plan  of  all  is  to  let  the  letters  dry  by  themselves,  so 
they  last  the  longer.  Shop-paper  also  will  be  useful  j 
to  spread  under  your  hand,  that  you  may  not  injure 
the  whiteness  of  your  paper  through  perspiration 
or  dirt." 

There  is  a  note  to  the  word  bibula,  "  quia 
fungosararitate  imbibit  seu  sorbet  liquorem." 

From  this  passage  one  may  suppose  that 
the  first  blotting  paper  was  the  coarse,  open-1 
textured,  whitey-brown  paper  still  used  on 
the  Continent  for  wrapping  up  parcels,  and 
here  at  home  for  pressing  botanical  specimens.j 

Only  three  more  references  : — 

Jo.    Amos    Comenius,   'Orbis    Sensualiuro 

*  These  varieties  and  many  others  are  given  in 
the  locus  dassicus  on  ancient  paper  (Plin.,  'Nat. 
Hist.,'  xiii.  11-13. 

f  Codex  seems  here  to  mean  a  fixed  quantity  of 
unbound  paper,  probably  a  ream. 
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Pi.  tus'(cm  1656),  under  'Ars  Scribendi,' has 
"ficcamus  Scripturam  Charta  bibula,  vel 
Ar  ;na  Scriptoria  ex  Theca  Pulveraria."  Hoole 
|in  659,  translates  this  (ed.  Lond.,  1729,  p.  112), 

V  re  dry  a  Writing  with  Blotting-paper,  or 
|Ca  is-sand  out  of  a  Sandbox." 

]  Lilian's  '  German  Dictionary  '  (ed.  Amster- 
Idai  i,  1642) :  "  Vloed-papier,  Papyrus  bibula, 
;pei  fluens.  Papier  qui  perce." 

Minsheu  (1626)  has  "Blotting  paper,  G. 
Maculature,  Papier  qui  boit.  H.  Borrad6r, 
Papel  de  borradura.  B.  Vloeyende  pappier. 
P.  .7liesz  papir.  I.  Carta  sciuga,  che  sorbe. 
|L  Charta  bibula.  Gr.  yjaPr'iOV  VOTIKOV." 

C.  DEEDES. 

Brighton. 

ROLLING-PINS  AS  CHARMS  (9th  S.  iii.  245). — 

Chese  are  to  be  met  with  in  hundreds  of 

houses  in  the  Midlands,  but  I  never  knew 

hem  as  charms.     They  were  given  for  luck, 

U  a  rule.     One  which  hangs  in  a  cottage 

hear  me  bears  the  words  "  I  wish  you  well !" 

t  was  sent  to  the  owner  on  her  wedding-day 

fty  years  ago,  and  has  hung  on  the  same 

ottage  wall  for  the  whole  number  of  years, 

Ised  however,   now  and    again,  on    special 

ocasions  in   preparing  pastry  for  wedding 

nd    birthdays    only.    This  rolling-pin   was 

jnt   to  its  owner  filled  with  the  best  tea 

[hat  it  was   then  possible    to    procure.     If 

lie  tea  was  of  the  old  "gunpowder"  sort, 

[lien  the  contents  would  weigh  a  pound,  and 

)  s  value  be  perhaps  7s.  Qd.    It  is  filled  with 

ilt  at  the  present  time. 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 

ARDEA  :  TWO-MILE  BRIDGE  (8th  S.  x.  355). — 
dra,  County  Cork,  E.R.,  barony  of  Barry- 
re,  parish  of  Britway,  Poor-Law  Union 
rmoy,  sheet  45  of  Ordnance  Survey  Map. 
A.rdra,  County  Cork,  W.R.,  barony  of  West 
rbury  (E.D.),  parish  of  Myross,  Poor-Law 
lion  of  Skibbereen,  sheet  142  of  Ordnance 
ap. 

Ardra  Beg,  County  Cork,  E.R,  barony  of 
okilly,  parish  of  Rostellan,  Poor-Law 
lion  of  Middleton,  sheet  88  of  Ordnance 
rvey  Map. 

Two-mile  Bridge,  none  in  co.  Limerick,  but 
Two-mile  Bridge,  County  Tipperary,  S.R., 
rony  of  Iffa  and  OfFa  East,  parish  of  Kil- 
int,  Poor-Law  Union  of  Clonmel,  sheet  83 
Ordnance  Survey  Map. 
fwo-mile  Bridge,  County  Waterford,  barony 
Decies  without  Drum,  parish  of  Dungarvan, 
or-Law  Union  of  Dungarvan,  sheets  30,  31, 
d  35  of  Ordnance  Survey  Map. 
The  above  particulars  are  taken  from 
/ensus  of  Ireland,  General  Alphabetical 


Index  to  the  Townlands  and  Towns,  Parishes, 
and  Baronies  of  Ireland.     Dublin,  Printed  by 
Alexander  Thorn,  87  and  88,  Abbey  Street, 
for  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  1861." 
FRANK  REDE  FOWKE. 
24,  Victoria  Grove,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

"STICKIT"  OR  "STICKIN  MINISTER"  (9fch  S. 
iii.  229). — The  sense  in  which  "stickit"  is 
applied  to  Dominie  Sampson,  where  he  is 
called,  in  'Guy  Mannering,'  chap. iii.,  a  "stickit 
stibbler,"  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  of 
sticking  or  stabbing,  with  which  it  could 
never  possibly  be  confounded  by  one  familiar 
with  the  Scottish  tongue.  A  "  stibbler  "  was 
a  harvester  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  in  the 
wake  of  the  reapers  (in  the  days  of  the  sickle), 
and  cut  or  pluck  and  gather  from  the  stubble 
what  one  and  another  had  left  untouched. 
So  a  probationer,  or  a  preacher  without  a 
charge,  preached  variously  as  he  could  find 
opportunity ;  and  if  he  never  received  a 
permanent  appointment  in  the  Church,  but 
lapsed  into  the  melancholy  monotony  of  a 
dominie's  tyranny,  he  was  as  one  that  had 
failed  or  stuck — "a  stickit  stibbler"  or  "a 
stickit  minister."  Of  "stickin'  ministers," 
valiant  Malagrowthers  who  triumphantly 
slay  the  slain,  there  are,  no  doubt,  plenty 
ana  to  spare,  but  these  champions  have  no 
part  nor  lot  with  a  gentle,  winning  soul  like 
the  Rev.  Abel  Sampson.  Jamieson,  by  the 
way,  s.  v.  'Stickit,'  gives  as  the  French 
version  pasteur  assassine,  "stickit "  apparently 
being  held  as  equivalent  to  "  stabbeu."  The 
author  of  this  version  must  have  estimated 
very  highly  the  Scottish  capacity  for  ex- 
pressive metaphor.  THOMAS  BAYNE. 
Helen sburgh,  N.B. 

'A  LOVER'S  COMPLAINT,'  LL.  271-3  (9th  S.  iii. 
125,  271). — I  cannot  see  with  MR.  DEY  how 
"  In  '  coldly '  in  1.  269  is  found  the  idea  which 
points  to  the  correctness  of  'peace.'"  "Coldly" 
is  in  antithesis  with  "inflame"  in  1.  268;  there 
is  no  antithesis  between  it  and  "  peace  "  in 
I.  271.  The  choice  lies  between  the  two  ex- 
pressions, "Love's  arms  are  peace  'gainst  rule," 
&c.,  in  the  text,  and  "Love  arms  apace 'gainst 
rule,"  &c.,  in  the  proposed  emendation.  The 
former,  to  say  the  least,  is  anomalous. 

R.  M.  SPENCE,  D.D. 

Manse  of  Arbuthnott,  N.B. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGES  OF  RESIDENCE  (9th  S. 
i.  448). — This  query  has  up  to  the  present 
elicited  no  note.  I  am  now  in  a  position  to 
answer  my  own  question,  and  the  information 
I  have  obtained  may  interest  others  as  well 
as  myself.  I  believe  that  the  largest  uni- 
versity college  of  residence  in  the  United 
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Kingdom,  outside  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
Dublin,  is  University  College,  Durham. 
Next  to  it  comes  Bishop  Hatfjeld's  Hall,  also 
at  Durham.  Both  of  these  institutions  belong 
to  Durham  University.  According  to  the 
latest  'Durham  University  Calendar,'  Uni- 
versity College  has  one  hundred  and  twelve 
and  Hatfield  Hall  one  hundred  and  one 
students  in  residence.  I  do  not  know  what 
college  should  be  placed  next  in  order  to 
Durham,  but  should  guess  one  of  the  new 
halls  or  hostels  which  I  understand  are  being 
created  in  connexion  with  certain  of  the 
Scottish  universities.  KIENZI. 

JOHN  WATKINS  (9th  S.  iii.  149).— I  am  unable 
to  give  the  date  asked  for.  I  went  through 
the  obituary  notices  of  the  Gent.  Mag.  from 
1829  to  1868  (when  it  practically  died'  as  the 
Gent.  Mag.)  and  did  not  come  across  it,  nor 
did  Mr.  F.  Boase,  who  did  the  same  from  1851 
to  1868.  Watkins  probably  died  before  1851,  as 
Mr.  Boase  tells  me  he  has  no  note  of  the  death 
for  his  '  Modern  English  Biography.'  A  John 
Watkins  is  mentioned  in  *  N.  &  Q.,'  6th  S.  i. 
346,  by  W.  C.  B.,  as  being  author  of  *  Scar- 
borough Tales,'  1830.  Bolton  Corney,  in  his 
pamphlet  *  On  the  New  General  Biographical 
Dictionary,'  1839,  p.  5,  says :  "  We  miss  that 
neatness  of  composition  which  is  so  conspicu- 
ous in  the  *  Biographical  Dictionary '  of 
Watkins."  KALPH  THOMAS. 

RICHARD  HEBER,  THE  BOOK  COLLECTOR  (9th 
S.  iii.  267). — The  same  question  was  asked  in 
'  N.  &  Q.'  upwards  of  forty-two  years  ago  (2nd 
S.  ii.  387),  but  no  reply  has  appeared.  There 
is  a  fine  reference  to  Heber  in  the  intro- 
duction to  canto  vi.  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
'Marmion.'  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

The  Native  Tribes  of  Centred  Australia.  By  Bald- 
win Spencer,  M.A.,  and  F.  J.  Gillen.  (Macmillan 
&Co.) 

To  two  settlers  in  Australia— one  a  sometime  Fellow 
of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  and  now  Professor  oJ 
Biology  in  Melbourne  University,  and  the  second  a 
special  magistrate  and  Sub-Protector  of  the  Abori- 
gines, Alice  Springs,  South  Australia— we  owe  one 
of  the  most  important  contributions  to  anthropo- 
logical knowledge  we  have  received  during  recent 
days.  Less  than  a  score  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  appearance  in  Melbourne  of  'The  Kamilaroi 
and  Kurnai  Group:  Marriage  and  Relationship 
and  Marriage  by  Elopement'  of  Messrs.  Lorimer 
Fison  and  A.  W.  Howitt  gave  the  first  impetus  to  the 
study  of  Australian  anthropology.  During  the  perio 
that  has  subsequently  elapsed  Mr.  Gillen,  as  sub- 
protector  of  the  aborigines,  has  had  unique  op 


portunities  of  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  larg 
and  important  Arunta  tribe,  of  which  both  ou 
authors  are  regarded  as  fully  initiated  members 
[t  will  not  from  this  be  supposed  that  either  write 
ias  gone  through  the  initiatory  rites  imposed  upoi 
;he  aborigine  himself,  which  are  simply  appalling 
We  will,  on  the  contrary,  assume  that  the  admis 
sion  has  been  extended  to  the  white  men  pro  causi 
honoris,  or  in  some  fashion  that  exempts  them  fron 
experiences  that  men  of  European  birth  are  a 
ittle  able  to  endure  as  likely  to  desire  or  envy 
A  portion  of  the  notes  they  have  taken  was  incor 
porated  in  the  report  of  the  anthropological  sectioi 
of  the  scientific  expedition  organized  in  1894  b- 
Mr.  W.  A.  Horn,  of  Adelaide.  For  the  first  tiro 
bhe  full  result  of  the  observations  sees  the  light  ii 
the  shape  of  a  work  of  highest  research  and  im 
portance,  the  proofs  of  which  have  been  revise* 
and  commended  by  the  author  of  'The  Golde 
Bough '  and  by  that  of  '  Primitive  Culture.'  T 
the  printed  comments  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Frazer,  ir 
deed,  we  owe  our  own  introduction  to  the  work 
Not  at  all  the  sort  of  book  is  this  which  can  b 
described  in  a  few  glib  sentences.  Adequate! 
to  master  the  tribal  and  social  relations  of  th 
aborigines  is  a  task  of  much  labour,  and  a  nier 
recapitulation  of  the  points  on  which  pur  view 
concerning  totemism  have  to  be  modified  woul 
require  a  magazine  article  rather  than  a  brie 
notice.  In  many  respects  the  practices  describe' 
correspond  to  those  customary  among  the  abori 
gines  of  New  Zealand.  Sufficiently  divergent  ar 
they,  however,  to  merit  close  and  independen 
study.  To  those  purposing  to  turn  the  whole  t 
profitable  account  may  be  commended  a  master 
of  the  glossary  of  native  terms  used,  a  sufficient!; 
arduous  labour,  closely  approximating  to  the  acqui 
sition  of  a  new  language. 

The  points  of  deepest  interest  are  those  exactl; 
with  which  in  a  periodical  intended  for  genera 
perusal  it  is  most  difficult  to  deal,  those,  namely 
which  attend  the  initiation  of  the  adolescent  int 
the  mysteries  of  his  tribe,  and  those  connected  wit! 
nuptial  relations.  Concerning  the  former,  we  cai 
only  say  that  they  are  purposely  neither  sanguinar; 
nor  obscene,  reminding  us  neither  of  the  worshij 
of  "Moloch  homicide"  nor  of  that  of  Chenios 
Sufficiently  terrible,  however,  are  they,  and  in  th< 
infliction  of  mutilation  are  not  widely  differen 
from  those  practised  in  modern  days  among  Russiai 
sects.  The  rite  described  as  "  sub-incision,"  sai< 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  great  group  of  tribe 
occupying  the  interior  parts  of  Queensland,  Nev 
South  Wales,  and  South  Australia,  and  extemiin; 
over  a  large  part  of  West  Australia,  has  beei 
characterized  as  the  "terrible  rite."  In  conimoi 
with  Dr.  Stirling,  the  anthropologist  to  the  Hon 
expedition,  our  authors  suggest  that  the  employ 
ment  of  this  term  may  with  advantage  be  aban 
doned.  It  seems,  however,  appropriate  enough 
the  practice  being,  as  is  said,  "  most  extraordinary, 
and  likely,  it  might  be  thought,  to  be  attended  witl 
serious  results,  though  such  rarely  attend  it. 
notion  of  its  origin  is  preserved  among  the^  Arunt! 
natives,  and  speculation  concerning  it  seems  "  almos 
useless."  Some  sort  of  excuse  is  advanced  for  th< 
very  painful  ceremony  known  as  Kpperta  kahuna 
in  which  five  men  are  chosen  to  bite  severely  w 
scalp,  or  even  the  chin,  of  the  neophyte— if  he  maj 
be  so  called— this  being  supposed  to  make  the  lu 
grow  strongly.  One  more  custom— now  happn} 
falling,  like  some  others,  into  disuse—is  connect 
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wi  h  wearing  the  kurdaitcha  shoes,  which  are  to  be 
do  med  when  the  death  by  magic  of  an  individual  has 
to  )e  revenged  by  the  tribe  in  the  death  of  another. 
Bt  ore  these  shoes  may  be  used  a  man  must  submit 
to  a  most  painful  ordeal.  "  A  stone  is  heated  to 
rec  ness,  and  then  applied  to  the  small  toe  of  either 

[or; 3  or  other?]  foot until,  as  the  natives  say, 

tht  joint  is  softened,  when,  with  a  sudden  jerk,  the 
toe  is  pulled  outwards,  and  the  joint  is  thus  dis- 
loc  .ted."  It  must  be  known  that  by  the  aborigine 
no  such  thing  as  natural  death  is  realized.  Every 
dec  th  is  due  to  some  man  or  woman,  and  exacts, 
sooner  or  later,  another  death. 

The  Intichiuma  is  a  term  applied  to  certain  im- 
portant ceremonies  of   unknown  origin  and  age, 
intanded  to  secure  the  increase  of  the  animal  or 
plant  which  gives  its  name  to  the  totem.    There  is 
among  the  Central  Australian  tribes  no  law  re- 
tricting  a  member  from  eating  his  totem.    There 
:e,  on  the   other  hand,  conditions  in  which  he 
ust   eat  a  portion  of  it,   otherwise  the  supply 
will  fail.     Each  local  totemic  group  has  its  own 
Intichiiima  ceremony,  the  intention  in  each  case 
being   the    same,    to    induce   propagation    of   the 
totem,  and  so  increase  the  food  supply.     What  is 
(the  nature  of  the  ceremony,  even  in  a  single  case, 
such  as  that,  say,  of  the  witchetty  grub  totem, 
must  be  read  in  the  book,  since  to  give  the  slightest 
hint  of  it  would  occupy  pages.     We  find  ourselves, 
indeed,  compelled  to  neglect  scores  of  points  we 
had   marked  for  notice,  and    to  fall   back    upon 
pommonplace  commendation  of  the  work.   To  those 
Interested  in  the  application  of  folk-lore,  together 
with  the  conditions  of  primitive  culture  and  anthro- 
lological  questions  generally,  no  recent  work  will 
50  directly  appeal.    The  book  is  of  the  more  im- 
jortance  since,  as  the  writers  confess,  the  period 
vhen  trustworthy  information  concerning   abori- 
inal  rites  will  be  obtainable  is  drawing  to  a  close. 
We  would  that  space  was  afforded  us  to  show 
he   complicated   relationships    connected   in   the 
Carious  tribes  with  marriage.     Among  the  things 
o  be  closely  studied   by  those  wishing   to  turn 
he  work  to  most  profitable  account  are  the  tables 
relationship  in  the  various  tribes,    to   which 
thing  in  our  language  answers.    No  native  words 
rresponding   to   our   terms   cousin,   uncle,   aunt, 
phew,  exist  in,  say,  the  Urabunna  tribe,  and,  until 
notions  conveyed  by  such  words  are  abandoned, 
is  useless  to  attempt  to  understand  native  terms, 
hat  is  said  concerning  cannibalism,  infanticide, 
d  similar  matters  is  of  inexhaustible  interest, 
d  the  work  is  a  mine  of  curious  and  valuable 
:ormation.    A  remarkable  feature  consists  of  the 
ustrations   with   which    the   volume   overflows, 
ese  are   of   highest  value.      The   majority  are 
om  photographs ;  others  are  drawings  illustrative 
native  rock  paintings.     There  are  also  two  maps 
the  spots  associated  with  the  traditions  of  the 
runta  natives. 


are's  Pericles  and  Apollonius  of  Tyre.  By 
Albert  H.  Smyth.  (Philadelphia,  MacCalla  &  Co.) 
*  this  erudite  study  on  comparative  literature 
rof.  Smyth  has  produced  a  work  which  Shak- 
)earian  students  will  hail  with  delight,  and  which 
ill  also  appeal  in  a  scarcely  less  direct  manner  to 
udents  of  folk-lore.  The  '  Apollonius  Saga,'  from 
hich  'Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,'  is  wholly  drawn,  is 
tiown  to  almost  every  language  in  Europe,  and  has 
ijoyed  for  a  thousand  years  an  extraordinary  and 
most  unrivalled  popularity.  The  task  Prof.  Smyth 


has  set  himself  is  that  of  tracing  the  progress  of  the 
story,  its  associations,  affinities,  and  variants,  in 
some  such  fashion  as  Mr.  Hartland  has  exhibited 
in  connexion  with  the  'Legend  of  Perseus.'  He  deals 
first  with  the  origin  of  the  story,  which  he  regards 
as  a  work  of  "  sophistic  rhetoric."  Under  the 
hands  of  a  Latin  scribe  it  was  transformed  into  a 
Volksbuch,  "which  accounts  for  its  widespread 
popularity  in  the  Middle  Ages."  A  hundred  manu- 
scripts of  an  early  Latin  version  are  known.  The 
story  was  popular  in  Italy,  Russia,  Hungary,  Bo- 
hemia, Norway,  and  Iceland.  "It  is  found  in  a 
Danish  ballad  and  a  Netherland  drama  ;  it  was 
sung  by  Provencal  poets,  and  beyond  the  Pyrenees 
it  was  borrowed  from  to  praise  the  Cid ;  it  was 
translated  in  Crete  into  modern  Greek  in  the  six- 
teenth century ;  it  was  absorbed  in  France  into 
the  cycle  of  Charlemagne ;  and  it  is  the  only  romance 
in  Anglo-Saxon  literature."  To  this  it  may  be 
added  that  it  is  included  in  the  '  Gesta  Romariorum ' 
and  in  Gower's  'Confessio  Amantis,'  the  long  list  of 
translations,  Marchen,  &c.,  ending,  as  Prof.  Smyth 
says,  "in  the  culminating  splendor  of  Shakespeare's 
'Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre.'"  Of  the  romance  Prof. 
Smyth  gives  a  full  history,  indicating  its  relations  to 
the  '  Vilkina  Saga,'  the  poem  of  King  Osendel,  the 
chanson  of  Jourdain  de  Blaivies,  the  Solomon- 
Markolf  cycle,  and  the  '  Antheia  and  Habro- 
komes'  of  Xenophon  of  Ephesus.  Ten  years  have 
been  devoted  to  the  task,  the  result  being  a  work 
of  wonderful  erudition  of  which  scholars  are  bound 
to  take  count.  Comparatively  little  is  said  by 
English  editors  of  Shakspeare  concerning  the  story, 
though  Mr.  P.  Z.  Round  gives  a  compendious  his- 
tory in  his  preface  to ' Pericles '  in  the  'Irving  Shake- 
speare.' Shakspeare  himself  is  supposed  to  have 
trusted  mainly  to  Gower's  poetical  rendering  in  the 
eighth  book  of  the  '  Confessio  Amantis,'  but  Law- 
rence Irvine's  '  Patterne  of  Paynfull  Adventures '  is 
supposed  to  have  been  also  consulted.  We  com- 
mend to  our  readers  a  work  of  great  interest  and 
exemplary  diligence  and  scholarship. 

Austria.  By  Sidney  Whitman.  (Fisher  Unwin.) 
FROM  other  volumes  of  the  "Story  of  the  Nations 
Series"  'Austria'  is  distinguished  by  the  number 
and  excellence  of  the  illustrations  it  includes.  Mr. 
Whitman  has,  indeed,  been  specially  favoured. 
The  authorities  of  the  Imperial  Hofbibliothek  of 
Vienna  have  granted  him  "an  unprecedented  privi- 
lege "  in  allowing  him  to  select  for  reproduction  a 
number  of  designs  from  the '  Oesterreichisch-Ungar- 
ische  Monarchie  in  Wort  und  Bild '  of  the  late 
Archduke  Rudolf.  Hence,  in  addition  to  portraits 
and  well  -  executed  views  of  places,  it  has  many 
striking  designs  of  military  costumes  in  various 
ages.  The  volume  is  readable  and  excellent.  It  is 
more  interesting  in  the  later  chapters  than  the 
earlier,  the  account  of  the  general  emancipation  of 
the  land  from  Roman  rule  being  almost  of  necessity 
a  little  blurred.  From  the  reign  of  Charlemagne 
forward  the  story  may  be  followed  with  pleasure  as 
well  as  advantage.  Of  the  people  we  see  little. 
That  is,  indeed,  to  be  expected  in  a  compendium 
such  as  this  claims  to  be.  It  is  a  little  depressing, 
moreover,  to  read  of  so  constant  a  sequence  of  defeat 
as  has  attended  the  Austrian  army.  Finer-looking 
soldiers  than  the  Austrians  were  in  the  middle  of 
the  century  we  have  nowhere  seen.  Had  their 
success  been  equal  to  their  physique  or,  as  we 
believe,  their  prowess,  the  record  would  have  been 
more  inspiriting.  Besides  being  pleasant  to  read, 
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the  book  is  useful  for  purposes  of  reference.  In  its 
compilation  Mr.  Whitman  has  had  the  collaboration 
of  Mr.  J.  R.  Mcllraith. 

Redgauntlet.     By  Sir  Walter  Scott.      Edited  by 

Andrew  Lang.    (Nimmo.) 

'  REDGAUNTLET  '  has  always  been  one  of  our  favour- 
ites among  the  Waverley  novels.  In  none  is 
the  intrigue  more  carefully  conducted  or  more 
pleasantly  progressive,  and  in  few  is  the  element  oi 
romance  more  agreeably  prominent.  To  one  read- 
ing it  for  the  first  time— and  one  ought  always  to 
be  able  to  put  oneself  in  that  position— there  is  an 
acceptable  atmosphere  of  mystery  and  dread.  One 
grows  genuinely  apprehensive  for  the  fate  of  Darsie 
Latimer,  over  whom  hang  so  many  vague  dangers. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  easy  to  write  volumes  in  praise 
of  the  scenes  of  captivity  in  Cumberland.  At  the 
same  tinie,  Scott — to  use  a  vulgar  slang  phrase  not, 
we  believe,  current  in  his  day— plays  low  down 
upon  his  reader  by  making  his  two  heroes,  Darsie 
Latimer  and  Alan  Fairford,  rivals  in  priggishness, 
and  in  turning  into  derision  his  only  love  interest 
by  making  Lilias  the  sister  of  Darsie.  Those  who 
read  romances  as  they  ought  to  be  read  cannot  feel 
great  sorrow  for  Darsie,  who  is  kept  a  prisoner, 
but  with  the  knowledge  that  the  woman  he  loves 
is  under  the  same  roof.  His  revolt  from  the  heroine 
because  she  accepts  frankly  the  kiss  Darsie  is  bidden 
by  his  grim  guardian  to  bestow  is  quite  unpardon- 
able, and  deprives  him  wholly  of  our  regard. 
It  is,  moreover,  impossible  for  us  to  transfer  in  a 
moment  our  sympathies  to  Alan  Fairford,  who  has 
no  right  to  be  in  love  with  Lilias.  We  arc  dealing, 
however,  with  '  Redgauntlet '  as  if  it  were  but  now 
written,  which  is  a  proof  of  the  hold  it  has  upon  us. 
We  are  glad  to  welcome  it  in  the  new  issue  of  the 
"Border  Edition,"  into  which,  with  all  the  plates 
of  the  old  edition,  it  is  reintroduced.  These  plates 
are  well  executed,  but,  as  is  often  the  case  in  illus- 
trations to  fiction,  are  not  always  too  helpful  in 
interpretation. 

THE  first  papers  in  Folk-lore  are  Mr.  Lang's 
reply  to  Mr.  Hartland  on  the  subject  of  the 
'Australian  Gods'  and  Mr.  Hartland's  rejoinder. 
Needless  to  say,  neither  antagonist  succeeds  in  con- 
vincing his  opponent.  Mr.  Lang  continues  to  believe 
that  man,  while  yet  in  a  condition  of  low  savagery, 
is  capable  of  evolving  elevated  ideas  concern- 
ing a  maker  of  the  sensible  universe,  although  he 
may  be  incapable  of  regarding  these  ideas  fixedly. 
Mr.  Hartland  cannot  accept'  this  belief.  As  both 
controversialists,  however,  are  merely  buffeting 
each  other  in  honour  of  their  liege  lady  Science,  no 
serious  wounds  are  given ;  and  Mr.  Hartland  finally 
sums  up  the  matter  for  himself  and  his  adversary 
in  the  words,  "After  all,  I  do  not  desire  victory, 
but  truth.  '  More  facts  and  more  careful  criticism ' 
are,  as  he  says,  what  we  want.  In  scientific  inquiry 
a  dialectic  triumph  may  be  a  disaster."  Following 
on  this  discussion  come  the  minutes  of  the  Folk-lore 
Society,  the  annual  report  of  the  Council,  and  the 
address  of  the  retiring  President,  who  points  out 
the  unique  importance  of  modern  English  literature 
for  mankind— an  importance  "due  to  its  being  the 
inheritor  of  archaic  traditions  and  conventions,  and 
the  medium- through  which  so  much  of  this  archaic 
material,  otherwise  doomed  to  decay,  has  to  be 
preserved  for  and  interpreted  to  the  world  at 
large."  A  characteristic  function  of  the  mixed  race 
in  which  English  and  Celtic  blood  predominates 


and 
hile 


seems  to  be  the  power  of  retaining,  modifying, 
transmitting  ancient  ideas  and  methods.  W 
other  nations  were  content  to  throw  away  popular 
custom  and  replace  it  by  Roman  law,  early  England 
had  the  good  fortune  to  cling  to  her  native  usages 
and  to  this  day  the  British  Empire  respects  the 
folk-institutions  of  the  populations  living  under  its 
sway.  To  adapt  rather  than  to  destroy  is  the 
tendency  of  the  Anglo-Celtic  stock,  and  the  warp 
and  woof  of  the  national  literature  bears  witness 
to  this  instinct.  Hence  the  British  Isles  have  a 
special  import  in  the  study  of  folk-lore. 


give  anything  approaching  a  full  account  of  the 
English  embroidery  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  a  single 
paper  of  a  magazine,  but  Miss  Robson  writes  with 
evident  interest  in  and  understanding  of  the  sub-  j 
ject,  and  we  hope  that  she  may  be  able  somewhat  i 
to  extend  her  paper  on  the  subject  in  book  form. 
We  wish  that  she  had  made  some  mention  of 
samplers ;  that  form  of  embroidery  is  of  great 
interest.  In  '  Notes  of  the  Month '  a  short  account 
is  given  of  the  First  Folio  Shakspeare  which  has 
recently  come  to  light  in  Lincolnshire,  and  which 
has  proved  to  be  of  exceptional  interest.  There  is 
an  instructive  paper  on  'Petiver's  Collections'  by 
Mr.  G.  L.  Apperson.  These  are  almost  unknown 
to  the  public. 

THERE  is  nothing  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Genealogical  Magazine  worthy  of  any  especial  note. 
We  think  that  in  a  magazine  of  this  kind  it  is 
scarcely  wise  to  print  articles  translated  from  the 
French.  The  paper  entitled  'Is  there  a  French 
Nobility?'  contains  matters  of  interest ;  but  surely 
any  one  who  wished  to  read  it  had  better  do  so  in 
the  original  of  M.  A.  de  Roger  than  in  the  trans- 
lation by  L.  D. 

WE  hear  with  much  regret  of  the  death,  in  his 
seventy-eighth  year,  of  Mr.  C.  Leeson  Prince,  of 
Crowborough  Observatory,  the  author  of  many 
works  of  reputation,  and  a  constant  and  valuecl 
contributor  to  our  columns. 


txr 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
lotices : — 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
ind  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
ication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents  must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  Correspond- 
ents who  repeat  queries  are  requested  to  head  the 
second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

RALPH  GREEN  ("Books  by  Berzelius").— Have 
10  financial  value. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to 
'  The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  "—Advertise- 
ments and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher "- 
at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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OLIVER  CROMWELL  AND  MUSIC. 
i    Two  mistakes  are  commonly  made  concern- 
ing the  social  history  of  the  interregnum.   In 
the  popular  mind  every  Puritan  is  exactly  like 
jBvery  other  ;  and  everything,  good  or  bad,  on 
:he  Puritan  side  of  the  contention,  is  usually 
ittributed  to  Oliver  Cromwell.    At  nearly 
ivery  cathedral  in  England  visitors  are  told 
)f  the  havoc  wrought  by  "Cromwell'ssoldiers"; 
)ut  the  mischief  was  mainly  done  at  the  out- 
)reak  of  the  war,  before  Cromwell  was  so 
ouch  as  a  colonel.     Cromwell  favoured  tole- 
ation  of  all  Protestant  sects,  yet  four  years 
ince  a  communication  to  4  N.  &  Q.'  charged 
Jromwell  with    passing    a  persecuting  Act 
/hich  was    the  work  of   his    Presbyterian 
pppnents.      Because    the    Act  was    passed 
uring  the  war,  Cromwell  gets  the  credit  of 
p  now,  though  he  opposed  it.    Again,  such 
'uritans  as  the  Earls  of  Warwick,   North- 
mberland,  and  Essex,  or  as  Sir  Harry  Vane, 
romwell,  and  Milton,  were  very  different 
ten  from  such  Puritans  as  George  Fox  and 
ames  Naylor,  or  even  the  rank  and  file  of 
romwell's  Ironsides.    There  were  different 
agrees  of  Puritanism,  just  as  there  were 
ifferent  degrees  of  Royal  ism  and  Anglican- 


ism. Jeremy  Taylor  was  nearer  to  Richard 
Baxter  than  to  Laud.  In  no  way  have  the 
Puritans  been  more  slandered  than  in  the 
common  view  of  their  relation  to  literature 
and  the  arts,  especially  music.  Even  Mac- 
aulay  wrote  as  if  the  whole  body  thought  it 
sin  to  "touch  [play]  the  virginals."  The 
Puritans  did,  indeed,  forbid  all  amusement 
on  the  Sabbath,  re-enact  Queen  Elizabeth's 
statute  against  the  disreputable  street  min- 
strels, and  object  to  the  use  of  the  organ 
in  worship  ;  but  they  did  not  object  to  every- 
thing pleasant.  The  organ  was  in  those  days 
used  not  in  the  same  way  as  now,  either  in 
England  or  abroad.  Thomas  Mace,  of  Cam- 
bridge, who  was  in  York  during  the  siege 
(1644),  says  in  'Mustek's  Monument'  that 
in  York  Minster  the  congregation  sang 
a  Psalm-tune  accompanied  by  the  organ, 
a  custom  which  he  nad  heard  of  nowhere 
else.  That  custom  is  now  universal ;  but 
the  ordinary  use  of  the  organ  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  was  to  add  brilliancy  to 
the  vocal  music  sung  by  the  choir,  and  all 
possible  embellishment  by  florid  runs  seems 
to  have  been  employed.  The  Puritans  ob- 
jected to  that  style  of  sacred  music  ;  and  so 
should  we  object  if  it  were  heard  now.  The 
result  was  a  blind  rage  which  led  to  the  de- 
struction of  several  cathedral  organs,  and  to 
a  law  that  all  organs  should  be  removed  from 
churches  ;  and  as  this  is  popular  knowledge, 
it  has  gradually  developed  a  legend  that  the 
Puritans  objected  to  all  music,  and  that  the 
art  was  prohibited  during  the  Common- 
wealth. Several  musical  historians  have 
stated  or  implied  so  much,  but  it  is  an 
absolute  and  unqualified  falsehood.  The 

Eractice  of  secular  music  was  in  no  way  inter- 
bred with ;  and  not  only  Cromwell,  Milton, 
Whitelocke,  but  also  Hutchinson  and  others 
of  the  leading  Puritans,  were  among  the  best 
amateurs  of  the  day.  And  they  were  not 
exceptions.  Milton, 'in  '  Areopagitica'(1644), 
writing  in  Puritan  London,  says  that  lutes, 
violins,  and  guitars  were  to  be  found  "in 
every  house."  Only  the  Quakers  objected  to 
music  in  itself ;  and  the  art  was  flourishing 
during  the  Commonwealth,  when  more  music 
was  published  than  during  the  whole  reign  of 
Charles  I. 

The  tercentenary  of  Cromwell's  birth  last 
month  is  a  favourable  opportunity  for  point- 
ing out  not  only  that  Cromwell  and  his 
followers  were  not  responsible  for  everything 
done  between  1642  and  1660,  but  also  that 
though  the  Puritans  objected  to  the  use  of 
artistic  music  for  one  purpose,  they  did  not 
object  to  it  at  all  times  and  places.  We  can- 
not hope  to  touch  popular  belief;  but  his- 
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torical  students    may,   it    is    to  be    hoped, 
endeavour  to  distinguish  what  the  Puritans 
objected  to,  what  they  thought  indifferent, 
and  what  they  encouraged.         H.  DAVEY. 
82,  Grand  Parade,  Brighton. 


WITHYCOMBE  CHURCH  STRUCK  BY 

LIGHTNING. 
(See  ante,  pp.  26,  136.) 

THINKING  that  the  following  contemporary 
narrative  of  a  very  remarkable  occurrence 
may  be  of  sufficient  interest  for  insertion 
in  'N.  &  Q.,'  I  have  abridged  it  from  a 
transcript  in  a  little  work,  published  in  1876, 
entitled 

"Things  New  and  Old  concerning  the  Parish  of 
Widecombe-in-the-Moor  and  its  Neighbourhood. 
Edited  by  Robert  Dymond,  F.S.A.,  of  Exeter." 

The  original  tract,  as  mentioned  by  one  of 
your  correspondents,  was  reprinted  in  the 
'Harleian  Miscellany.'  Certain  passages  in 
the  reprint  are  omitted  from  Dymond's 
transcript,  which  somewhat  differs,  more- 
over, in  punctuation  and  spelling  from  the 
version  in  the  'Miscellany';  but  here  and 
there  I  have  corrected  these,  so  as  to  make 
the  following  more  closely  accordant  with 
the  reprint  of  the  Harieian  tract. 

Readers  of  Mr.  Blackmore's  *  Christowell ' 
will  remember  what  an  effective  use  is  made 
in  that  novel  of  the  incidents  of  this  extra- 
ordinary storm. 

'  A  second  and  most  exact  relation  of  those  sad 
and  lamentable  accidents  which  happened  in  and 
about  the  Parish  Church  of  Wydecombe,  near  the 
Dartmoors  in  Devonshire, 

On  Sunday,  the  21st  of  October  last,  1638. 

'  Come,  behold  the  works  of  the  Lord,  what  deso- 
lations He  hath  made  in  the  earth.' — Psal.  xlvi.  8. 

"Imprimatur  Thomas  Wyke,  R.  P.  Episc.  Lond. 
Cap.  Domest.  Printed  at  London  by  G.  M.  for 
R.  Harford,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  the 
Queen's-head-alley,  in  Paternoster  -  Row,  at  the 
Gilt  Bible,  1638.  Quarto,  containing  37  pages. 

"  Though  this  is  called  properly  the  second  rela- 
tion of  this  wonderful  accident,  yet  it  includes  the 
former  verbatim,  and  adds  and  explains  some 
passages,  either  omitted  or  left  obscure,  by  way  of 
appendix. 

"As  for  the  veracity  of  this  relation,  I  am  in  no 
doubt,  being  so  well  attested,  and  licensed  to  be 
printed  by  the  Bishop  of  London's  domestick 
chaplain,  but  I  could  wish  that  these  terrors  of  the 
Lord  would  persuade  men  to  ba  more  afraid  of  his 
judgements,  and  to  seek  for  his  mercy  and  pro- 
tection, in  the  time  of  need,  by  a  just  discharge  of 
their  respective  duties. 

To  the  Header. 

"  I  here  present  thee  with  a  second  relation  of 
that  wonderful  accident  which  the  printing  of  the 
former  book  hath  given  occasion  of.  Having  now 
received  a  full  and  perfect  relation,  as  is  possible  to 
be  hoped  for,  or  procured,  assuring  thee  it  is  not 
grounded  on  information  taken  up  at  second-hand  ; 


but  those  persons  being  now  come  to  London  who 
were  eye-witnesses  herein,  and  the  chiefest  dis- 
coverers of  the  effects  of  these  terrible  accidents 
Although  thou  hadst  the  truth  in  part  before,  yet 
not  the  tythe  thereof,  the  full  relation  whereof  thou 
shalt  find  here  annexed,  following  after  the  former 
relation,  supplied  in  all  those  particulars,  wherein 
there  was  any  defect  before,  supposing  it  better  to 
annex  it  than  to  dissolve  ancf  blend  it  with  the 
former.  What  thou  hadst  not  before,  shall  only  be 

supplied  now,  and  no  more; and    though  the 

price  be  more,  yet  suspend  thy  censure  till  thou 
hast  perused  it,  and  then  it  may  be  thou  wilt  <nve 
him  thanks,  who  hath  been  at  the  pains  to  add  this 

to^the  former; Farewell. 

"A  true  Relation  of  those    most    strange  an 
nw^Wn^Si^^    haPPening    in    the    Parish 

n  Sunday, 


Gods  visible  judgements  and  terrible  remon- 
strances, which  every  morning  are  brought  to  li^ht 
coming  into  our  knowledge,  should  be  our  observa- 
tion and  admonition,  that  thereby  the  inhabitants 

°L th,eiearth  may.  learn  righteousness; to  leave 

oft  all  busy,  malicious,  causeless,  and  unchristiauly 
censuring  of  others,  and  to  turn  in  upon  ourselves 
remembering  Vel  poemtendum,  vel  pereundum  'Ex- 
cept we  repent  we  shall  likewise  perish  ' 

"Upon  Sunday  the  21st  October  last," in  the 
parish  church  of  Wydecombe,  near  the  Dartmoors 
m  Devonshire,  there  fell,  in  time  of  Divine  service' 
^Sira.Kge  darl™ess,  increasing  more  and  more,  so 
that  the  people  there  assembled  could  not  see  to 
read  in  any  book ;  and  suddenly,  in  a  fearful  and 
lamentable  manner,  a  mighty  thundering  was  heard 
the  rattling  whereof  did  answer  much  like  unto 
the  sound  and  report  of  many  great  cannons,  and 
terrible  strange  lightning  therewith,  great  amazing 
those  that  heard  and  saw  it,  the  darkness  increasing 
yet  more,  so  that  they  could  not  see  one  another- 
the  extraordinary  lightning  came  into  the  church 
so  flaming  that  the  whole  church  was  presently 
filled  with  fire  and  smoke,  the  smell  whereof  was 
very  loathsome,  much  like  unto  the  scent  of  brim- 
stone ;  some  said  they  saw  at  first  a  great  fiery  ball 
come  m  at  the  window,  and  pass  through  the  church. 
T  j  «t  mm.lster  ot  tne  parish,  master  George 
Lyde  being  m  the  pulpit,  or  seat  where  prayers  were 
read,  however  he  might  be  much  astonished  hereat 

D  through  God's  mercy,  had  no  harm  at  all  in  his 
y ;  but  to  his  much  grief  and  amazement  beheld 
afterward  the  lamentable  accidents  ;  and  although 
himself  was  not  touched,  yet  the  lightning  seized 
upon  his  poor  wife,  fired  her  ruff,  and  linnen  next 
to  her  body,  and  her  clothes,   to  the  burning  of 
many  parts  of  her  body  in  a  very  pitiful  manner. 
And  one  mistress  Ditford,  sitting  in  the  pew  with 
the  minister's  wife,  was  also  much  scalded;  but  the    \ 
maid  and  child  sitting  at  the  pew  door  had  no    , 
harm.    Besides,  another  woman  adventuring  to  run    ' 
out  ot  the  church,  had  her  clothes  set  on  fire,  and    ' 
was  not  only  strangely  burnt  and  scorched,  but  had 
her  flesh  torn  about  her  back,  almost  to  the  very    j 
bones.     Another  woman  had  her  flesh  so  torn,  and 
her  body  so  grievously  burnt,   that  she  died  the 
same  night. 

Also,  one  master  Hill,f  a  gentleman  of  good 


*  o«>-i  Lyde'  vicar  of  Widecombe 

from  1636  until  his  death  in  1672. 
t  "  Roger  Hill,  gent.,  buried  23  October,  1638.- 


: 
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a  count  in  the  parish,  sitting  in  his  seat  by  the 
c  lancel,  had  his  head  suddenly  smitten  against  the 
v  all ;  through  the  violence  whereof  he  died  that 
n  ght,  no  other  hurt  being  found  about  his  body : 
I  it  his  son,  sitting  in  the  same  seat,  had  no  harm. 

"There  was  also  one  man  more  at  the  same  instant, 
o  whom  it  is  particularly  related,  who  was  warrener 
u  ito  Sir  Richard  Reynolds,*  his  head  was  cloven, 
h  3  skull  rent  into  three  pieces,  and  his  brains 
tl  rown  upon  the  ground,  whole,  and  the  hair  of  his 
h  ;ad,  through  the  violence  of  the  blow  at  first 
given  him,  did  stick  fast  to  the  pillar  or  wall  of  the 
church,  and  in  the  place  a  deep  bruise  into  the 
will,  as  if  it  were  shot  against  with  a  cannon 
bullet, 

"Some  other  persons  were  then  blasted  and 
burnt,  and  so  grievously  scalded  and  wounded, 
tl  at  since  that  time  they  have  died  thereof;  and 
many  others  not  likely  to  recover,  notwithstanding 
all  the  means  that  can  be  procured  to  help  them. 
Some  had  their  clothes  burnt,  and  their  bodies  had 
no  hurt;  and  some,  on  the  contrary,  had  their 
bodies  burnt  and  their  clothes  not  touched ;  and 
some  their  stockings  and  legs  burnt  and  scalded, 
and  their  outward  buskins  not  one  thread  sindged. 
But  it  pleased  God,  yet,  in  the  midst  of  judgement, 
to  remember  mercy  ;  sparing  some,  and  not  destroy- 
ing all ;  yet  very  many  were  sorely  scalded  in  divers 
parts  of  their  bodies  :  and  as  all  this  hurt  was  done 
upon  the  bodies  of  men  and  women,  so  the  hurt 
also  that  was  then  done  unto  the  church  was 
remarkable. 

"There  were  some  seats  in  the  body  of  the 
church  turned  upside  down,  and  yet  they  which 
sat  therein  had  little  or  no  hurt ;  also  a  boy,  sitting 
on  his  seat,  had  his  hat  on,  and  near  the  one  half 
thereof  was  cut  off,  and  he  had  no  hurt.  And  one 
man,  going  out  at  the  chancel  door ;  a  dog,  running 
out  before  him,  was  whirled  about  towards  the 
door,  and  fell  down  stark  dead ;  at  sight  whereof 
he  stepped  back  within  the  door,  and  God  pre- 
served him  alive !  Also,  the  church  itself  was 
jTnuch  torn  and  defaced  by  the  thunder  and  light- 
Ining ;  and  thereby,  also,  a  beam  was  burst  in  the 
imiclst,  and  fell  down  between  the  minister  and 

jclark,  and  hurt  neither; where  the  church  was 

most  rent,  there  was  least  harm  done  to  the  people, 

and  not  any  one  was  hurt, but  a  maid  of  Mana- 

ton,  which  came  thither,  that  afternoon,  to  see 
some  friends,  whom  master  Frynd,  the  coroner 
(by  circumstances),  supposed  she  was  killed  by  a 
stone 

"The  terrible  lightning  being  past,  all  the  people 
being  in  wonderful  amaze,  so  that  they  spake  not 
iDne  word,  by  and  bye  one  master  Ralph  Rouse, 
rintner  in  the  town,  stood  up,  saying  these  words : 
Neighbours,  in  the  name  of  God,  shall  we  venture 
ut  of  the  Church  ? '  To  which,  Mr.  Lyde,  answer  - 
ng,  said  '  It  is  best  to  make  an  end  of  prayers,  for 
t  were  better  to  die  here  than  in  another  place.' 
3ut  they  looking  about  them,  and  seeing  the  church 
o  terribly  rent  and  torn,  durst  not  proceed  in 
heir  publick  devotions,  but  went  forth  out  of  the 
ihurch 

The  Addition  to  the  former  Rdation. 
"This  Church  of  Wydecombe,  being  a  large  and 
air  church  newly  trimmed,  there  belonging  to  it  a 
rery  fair  steeple  or  tower,  with  great  and  small 

*  "Sir  Richd.  Reynell,  of  Ford,  near  Newton 
Kbbot.— Ed." 


pinnacles  thereon,  it  being  one  of  the  famousest 
towers  in  all  those  western  parts ;  and  there  being 
gathered  a  great  congregation,  to  the  number,  as 
is  verily  believed,  of  at  least  three  hundred  persons. 

"Master  Lyde,  with  many  persons  in  the  church, 
did  see,  presently  after  the  darkness,  as  it  were,  a 
great  ball  of  fire,  and  most  terrible  lightning  come 
in  at  the  window,  and  therewithal  the  roof  of  the 
church,  in  the  lower  part  against  the  tower  to  rend 
and  gape  wide  open  ;  whereat  he  was  so  much 
amazed,  that  he  fell  down  into  his  seat ; 

"There  it  [the  force  of  the  lightning.— E.  G.  C.] 
broke  through  into  the  chancel,  and,  about  the 
number  oi  eight  boys  sitting  about  the  rails  of  the 
communion-table,  it  took  them  up  from  the  seats, 
and  threw  them  all  on  heaps  within  the  rails,  and 
not  one  of  them  hurt ; 

"Also,  many  of  those  pews  and  seats  rent  quite 
from  the  bottom,  as  if  there  had  been  no  seats 
there,  and  those  that  sat  in  them,  when  they  came 
to  themselves,  found  that  they  were  thrown  out  of 
their  own  into  other  seats,  three  or  four  seats 
higher,  and  yet  had  no  harm 

"And,  when  the  lightning  was  past,  the  people 
being  still  in  a  maze,  not  one  could  speak  a  word  to 
another;  but,  by  and  bye,  master  Rouse  came  a 
little  to  himself,  standing  up,  and  spake  as  in  the 
former  relation ;  and  speaking  to  master  Lyde, 
he  also  thereupon  began  to  recover  himself,  and 
answered  as  well  as  he  could,  trembling,  as  is 
expressed  before,  not  knowing  of  any  hurt  that  was 
done,  either  to  his  wife  or  any  else :  but  they,  look- 
ing about  them,  saw  a  very  thick  mist  with  smother 
and  smoke  and  smell,  insomuch  that  they  nor  any 
there  saw  the  danger  over  their  heads.  But  they 
two  going  forth  together  at  the  chancel  door,  they 
saw  a  dog  whirled  up  some  height  from  the  ground, 
taken  up  and  let  down  again  three  times  together, 
and  at  last  fell  down  stone  dead,  the  lightning 
being  past,  neither  could  they  see  anything  at  all 
near  the  dog. 

"  Then,  presently,  the  rest  of  the  people  scrabled 

forth  the  church  as  well  as  they  could; And, 

being  come  forth,  they  saw  their  danger,  which 
before  they  knew  not;  for  the  tower  and  church 
were  grievously  cracked  and  shattered,  and  some 
of  the  stones  on  the  church  and  tower  torn  off  and 
thrown  every  way  round  about,  and  huge  weighty 
stones  split  all  to  pieces,  some  thrown  distant  from 
the  church  an  hundred  yards 

"Then,  awhile  after,  before  night,  they  adven- 
tured into  the  church  to  fetch  out  the  dead  bodies, 
some  whereof,  being  brought  forth,  and  laid  in  the 
churchyard :  there  was  then  present  a  woman, 
being  till  that  time  much  astonished,  coming 
better  to  herself,  upon  sight  of  the  dead  bodies, 
remembered  that  she  brought  her  child  to  church 
with  her ;  they  then,  going  in  to  seek  for  it,  found 
her  child  going  hand  in  hand  with  another  little 
child,  being  met  coming  down  one  of  the  isles,  and 
had  no  hurt,  nor  seemed  to  be  anything  frighted  by 
their  countenances ;  neither  were  there  any  children 
in  the  church  hurt  at  all,  but  the  other  child's 
mother  was  gone  home,  never  remembering  that 
she  had  a  child,  till  it  was  brought  to  her. 

"  But  as  strange  a  thing  as  any  of  these  was  that 
concerning  Robert  Mead  the  warrener,  he  not 
being  missed  all  this  while;  immediately,  master 
Rouse,  his  dear  acquaintance,  remembering  him 
and  seeing  him  not,  nor  none  knowing  what  was 
become  of  him,  master  Rouse,  stepping  to  the 
window,  looked  into  the  church  where  the  war- 
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rener  used  to  sit,  and  there  saw  him  sitting  in  his 
seat,  leaning  upon  his  elbow  resting  upon  the  desk, 
before  him ;  he  supposed  him  to  be  asleep,  or  aston- 
ished, not  yet  come  to  himself ;  he,  calling  to 
awake  him,  wondered  he  made  no  answer;  then 
his  love  to  him  caused  him  to  venture  into  the 
Church  to  jog  him  awake,  or  to  remember  him,  and 
then  to  his  much  grief,  he  perceived  his  friend  to  be 
a  dead  man  ;  for  all  the  hinder  part  of  his  head  was 
cleaYi  cut  off,  and  gone  round  about  his  neck,  and 
the  fore  part  not  disfigured,  as  they  supposed, 
when  they  drew  near  him. 

"  The  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Wydecombe,  hearing 
of  this  sad  accident,  sent  his  man  David  Barry  that 
night  thither  to  hear  what  news  and  to  see  what 
hurt  was  done,  but,  it  being  dark,  he  could  see 
nothing  that  night,  but  only  hear  their  relations. 
But  on  Monday,  the  day  following,  they  came  to 
take  notice,  and  view  the  ruins  of  the  Church 

"  But  having  seen  and  observed  as  much  as  they 
could  about  the  church,  the  tower  being  locked  up, 
what  hurt  was  done  there  was  as  yet  unknown. 
There  being  then  a  motion  made  to  open  the  door 
to  see  what  hurt,  no  man  was  found  willing  to 
adventure,  much  less  ascend  up  therein,  all  the 
people  being  as  yet  in  a  terrible  fear,  the  remem- 
brance of  their  great  hurts  and  dangers  being  so 
fresh  in  their  minds ;  for  some  being  to  be  buried 
in  the  church  that  afternoon,  as  namely,  master 
Hill  and  Robert  Mead,  their  graves  being  close  by 
one  another,  the  minister  read  the  burial  service  to 
both  at  once,  and  when  he  came  to  those  words, 
'  Earth  to  earth,  dust  to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes,'  the 
fall  thereof,  making  a  sudden  sound  upon  the 
coffins,  made  them  all  in  a  great  fear  run  out  of 
the  church,  tumbling  over  one  another,  supposing 
that  the  church  was  falling  on  their  heads. 

"  But  the  said  David  resolved  to  venture  himself 
to  discover  what  he  could,  and  calling  for  the  key 

to  open  the  door,  it  was  brought  by  the  sexton 

as  they  ascended,  there  came  down  the  stairs  a 
most  loathsome  smell  beyond  expression,  as  of 
brimstone,  pitch,  and  sulphur.  He,  notwithstand- 
ing, adventured  higher  ;  out  the  sexton's  stomach 
and  courage  being  overcome,  partly  by  his  fear  and 
also  by  the  smell,  he  returned  oack  in  a  great  fright, 
complaining  he  was  poisoned 

"Then  coming  down  lower,  in  one  place  in  the 
stairs,  close  by  the  place  where  the  tower  was  most 
rent  and  shaken,  there  he  [Barry— E.  G.  C.]  espied 
a  thing  very  strange  to  him,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
cannon  discharged  full  of  powder,  and  as  if  a  bullet, 
withal,  struck  and  shook  it,  and  finding  no  way  out, 
recoiled  back  to  another  side,  and  there  rent  out  a 
great  part  of  the  tower,  with  mighty  stones ;  and 
but  a  little  above  it  there  was  a  round  patch  as 
broad  as  a  bushel,  which  looked  thick,  slimy,  and 
black,  and  black  round  about  it,  to  which  he  put 
his  hand,  and  felt  it  soft,  and  bringing  some  from 
the  wall,  came  down  the  stairs  to  the  people,  and 
showed  them  that  strange  compound  ;  all  much 
wondered  thereat,  and  were  affrighted,  not  know- 
ing what  it  might  be  ;  it  was  like  slimy  powder 
tempered  with  water ;  he  smelling  thereto,  it  was 
so  odious  even  beyond  expression  and  in  a  far 
higher  degree  of  loathsomeness,  than  the  scent 
which  was  in  the  church  or  tower  when  they  first 
smelt  it,  it  being  of  the  same  kind,  they  supposing 
that  strong  smell  came  from  that  which  did  over- 
come the  sexton's  and  this  searcher's  stomach 
almost. 

"Yet  all  this  while  he  found  himself  reasonable 


well,  though  much  offended  with  smells  ;  and  going 
home  with  master  Lyde  to  supper,  he  lodged  at  I 
master  Rouse's,  and  went  well  to  bed,  and,  an  hour 
after,   he  felt  something  come    upon  him,   as  he 
thought,  on  the  outside  of  his  waist  and  belly,  as  if 
it  were  a  cord  twisted  about  him,  two  men  pulling  | 
it  with  great  strength,  which  griped  him  in  that  | 
unspeakable  manner  three  or  four  times,  so  that  ' 
he  thought  himself  cut  in  sunder  therewith,  not  I 
having  any  breath,  nor  none  knowing  what  to  do  to 

him; but  after  this,  taking  some  rest,  he  was  | 

very  well  in  the  morning. 

"All  which  most  sad  and  lamentable  spectacles 
were  done,  as  it  were,  in  a  moment  of  time 

"  And  the  main  drift,  in  the  publication  of  this  ! 
great  judgment,  is  for  thy  humiliation  and  edi- 
fication, not  only  to  acquaint  thee  with  the  great 
and  mighty  works  of  God's  power  and  justice,  who 
in  a  moment  can  do  mighty  things  to  us,  and  arm 
the  creatures  against  us  at  his  own  pleasure,  but 
also  to  move  pity  and  compassion  in  us  towards  our 
brethren  who  were  patients  therein,  not  judging 
them  greater  sinners  than  ourselves  ;  but  believing 
'  That  except  we  also  repent  and  sin  no  more,  we 
shall  likewise  perish,'  or  worse  things  befal  us. 
Which  relation  you  can  difficultly  read  without 

sighs,  nor  understand  without  tears I  end  all 

with  that  prayer  in  our  Litany  commending  thee, 
and  this  to  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty. 

"  From  lightning  and  tempest,  from  plague,  pesti- 
lence, and  famine,  from  battle  and  murder,  and  from 
sudden  death, 

"  Good  Lord,  deliver  us." 

E.  G.  CLAYTON. 

Richmond,  Surrey. 


REMARKS  ON  ./Esop. — Even  the  sceptical 
Bentley  allows  that  the  fable  of  the  two 
wallets  may  have  been  the  production  of 
JEsop.  It  is  in  Phaedrus,  Babrius,  and  La 
Fontaine,  but  it  is  not  in  Croxall's  collection. 
The  solitary  line  numbered  142  in  Babrius 
is  evidently  part  of  the  fable  of  the  dying 
eagle,  that  saw  the  feather's  of  an  eagle  on 
the  arrow  which  was  killing  it.  A  fragment 
of  ^Eschylus,  mentioned  under  the  word 
vrrepov  in  Liddell  and  Scott's  'Dictionary,' 
must  allude  to  this  fable,  which  is  told  by 
La  Fontaine,  and  to  which  reference  is  made 
by  Waller  and  Byron.  It  is  not  told  by 
Croxall.  Phsedrus  acknowledges,  in  the 
introduction  to  his  fables,  that  he  is  repeat- 
ing the  fables  of  J^sop ;  and  Babrius  refers 
to  ^Esop.  Babrius  tells  the  fable  of  'The 
Man  and  his  Wooden  God,'  mentioning  the 
idol  as  that  of  Hermes.  He  at  the  same 
time  refers  to  ^Esop,  apparently  as  the 
original  author  of  this  fable.  No  doubt 
Babrius  got  all  his  fables  from  ^Esop,  but 
he  does  not  speak  so  positively  on  this  point 
as  Phsedrus  does.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  Phsedrus  and  Babrius  tell 
many  of  the  same  fables,  such  as  '  The  Dog 
and  the  Shadow,'  '  The  Fox  and  the  Grapes,' 
&c.,  and  that  Phsedrus  distinctly  acknow- 
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that  his  fables  are  by  J3sop.     'The 
d  Frog,'  which  is  in  CroxalPs  book,  has 
b<  en    told    by    Horace,    by    Babrius    (who 
cl  singes  the  frog  into  a  toad),  by  Phaedrus, 
ai  d  by  La  Fontaine.     *  The  Mouse  and  the 
"W  aasel '  is  told  by  Horace,  by  Babrius,  with 
th  3  animals  changed  into  two  foxes,  and  by 
Li  Fontaine.    I  make  out  that  eleven  fables 
in  Croxall  have  been  told  both  by  Babrius 
and   Phaedrus.    Forty-one   fables  in  Croxall 
have    been    told    by  Babrius,  and    not    by 
Phaedrus.     Thirty-eight  have  been   told   by 
Phaedrus,  and  not  by  Babrius.     'TheMouii- 
ta  ns    in    Labour '  has  been   told    both    by 
Horace   and   by  Phaedrus.     'The  Horse  and 
the  Stag,'  said  to  be  the  invention  of  Stesi- 
chorus,  is  in  Aristotle,  Horace,  and  Phaedrus; 
'The  Fox  and  the  Sick  Lion'  is  told  both  by 
Horace  and  Babrius;  and  there  seems  to  be 
in  Horace  a  reference  to  another  fable  of 
^Espp,  narrated  by  Babrius,  that  of  the  fly 
which  fell  into  the  soup.    Other  fables  have 
other  classical  authority.     The  fable  of  '  The 
(Bald  Knight  who  lost  his  Wig '  looks  modern, 
jbut  there  are  Greek  versions  of  it.     'The 
(Serpent    and    the    Man'    undoubtedly    has 
jbeen  found  amongst  the  Indian  fables,  but 
it  has  been  told  also  in  Greek  prose.     'The 
|Wind   and    the    Sun'  is    told    by    Babrius. 
It  seems  to  be  also    amongst  the  Eastern 
fables.     'The    Old    Man   and    his   Sons'  is 
by  Babrius,  but  it  has  been  mentioned  as 
historical    by  Plutarch.     'The    Dog  in  the 
Manger'  is  in  a  dialogue   of    Lucian.     As 
ill  know,  the  fable  of  'The  Belly  and  the 
Members'  was  told   by  Menenius  Agrippa, 
ind  that  of  '  The  Lark  and  her  Young  Ones ' 
s  in  a  work  of  Aulus  Gellius.     '  The  Ass  in 
he  Lion's  Skin'  is  mentioned  as  a  fable  of 
Ssop  by  Libanius,  who  lived  360  A.D.     '  The 
ox  and  the  Hedgehog '  has  been  mentioned 
y  Aristotle  as  a  fable  of  ^Esop.     Plutarch 
ells  the  fable  of  '  The  Fox  and  the  Stork,'  or, 
s  he  says,  'The  Fox  and   the   Crane,'  and 
entions  vEsop  as  the  author  of  it.    There  is 
pretty  fable  told  by  Croxall,  and   called 
Death  and  Cupid.'   It  is  not  in  La  Fontaine, 
cannot  find  it    amongst    the    426    Greek 
Esopian  fables.     I  dare  say  that  the  origin 
f  it  is  known,  although  unknown  to  me. 

E.  YARDLEY. 

"  BAGATELLE."— In  the  'H.E.D.'  the  first 
lotation  for  this  word  is  from  Howell's 
-letters,'  1645,  and  the  derivation,  tentatively 
"ven,  is  :— 

t.   bayatefla,   a  diminutive    form   which    Dicz 

tfiches  to  the  Parmesan  bayata,  a  little  property, 

robably  from  baga.    See  Baggage." 

Prof.  Skeat,  in  his  '  Etymological  Diction- 

ry  (second  edition,  1884,  p.  48),  quotes  Brachet 


and  Diez  to  the  same  effect.  The 'Encyclo- 
paedic Dictionary'  connects  the  word  with 
Old  French  bague  and  ProvenQal  bagua,  a 
bundle. 

Now  there  is  an  interesting  analogue  of 
the  word  bagatelle  in  the  Low  Latin 
bagatinus,  or  bagathinus,  which  occurs  in 
the  '  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,'  first  published, 
I  believe,  in  1524.  The  passage  is  from  the 
'Opulentia  Sordida,'  in  which  Jacobus  and 
Gilbertus  discuss  the  sordid  ways  of  misers : — 

"Sunt  illic  naviculatores  qui  concharum  minutum 
genus  hauriunt,  potissimum  e  latrinis :  hi  clamore 
certo  significant  quid  habeant  venale,  ab  his 
interdum  jubebat  emi  dimidio  nummuli,  quern  illi 
bagathinum  appellant. " 

In  my  edition  of  the  'Colloquies'  (1740, 
edited  by  S.  Patrick,  tubprazceptor  of  the 
Charterhouse)  is  the  following  note  to 
bagathinum  : — 

"Npmen  est  monetse  minutissimee  apud  Italos, 
veluti  apud  nos  one  farthing,  credamque  vocem 
Gallicam,  bagatelles,  res  nihili,  hinc  profectam." 

Then  in  the  invaluable  '  Glossary '  of  the 
Seigneur  Du  Cange  we  find  : — 

"Bagatinus,  monetse  species  apud  Italos.  Re- 
gimina  Paduae  ad  an.  1274,  apud  Murator.,  to.  8, 
col.  424.  Dominus  Gotifredus  de  la  Turre  de 
Mediolano  Potestas  Paduae.  Hoc  anno  de  mense 
Februarii  fuit  inventum  in  clausura  Domus  Dei  per 
fratrem  Rolandum  tantum  aurum  in  meaglis  \_aic] 
quod  valuit  circa  xvii  millia  librarum  Bagatinorum. 
Eadem  Italice  scripta  legantur  ibid.  pag.  380 : 
'  Messer  Gufredo  della  Torre  di  Milan  o  Podesta  de 
Padoa ;  in  quest'  anno  del  mese  di  Febraro  fit 
ritrovato  nella  chiesa  della  ca  de  Dio  per  frate 
Orlando  tanta  quantita  d'oro  in  medaglie  che 
valse  circa  dicia  sette  millia  libre  de  Bagattini.' 
Glossarium  vero  Italicuni  ad  hanc  vocem:  'Bagat- 
tino,  moneta  immaginaria  che  vale  il  quarto  d  un 
quattrino,  e  si  chiama  anco  un  denario,  e  picciolo.' 
Bagattare,  Nugari,  Tricari,  apud  Muratorium,  to.  2, 
pag.  214,  col.  2.  Cognomine  vocatus  el  Bagatella, 
propter  ejus  cavillationes  umbratiles  et  pueriles, 
velquod  illamartem  noveritBagattandi."— 'Glossa- 
rium ad  Scriptores  Mediae  et  Infimse  Latinitatis,' 
Paris,  1733,  vol.  i.  p.  926. 

From  these  passages  it  would  seem  that  a 
bagattino  was  really  a  petty  coin  of  the  value 
of  the  fourth  part  of  a  quattrino,  which  latter 
1  take  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Latin 
quadrans,  old  English  quadrins,  or  mites,  but 
in  Latin  the  fourth  part  of  a  denarius.  See 
'Farthing 'in  the 'H.E.D.' 

As  one  who  has  experienced  considerable 
difficulties  from  vague  references,  I  have 
given  the  above  in  rather  minute  detail— a 
lesser  sin  so  to  give  them  than  casually  to 
refer  to  an  authority  merely  by  name. 

Prof.  Skeat  and  other  expert  philologists 
can,  no  doubt,  say  if  it  is  possible  that  the 
Italian  bagattino  has  been  transmuted  into 
French  bagatelle.  In  any  case  the  above 
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quotations  are  interesting  to  all  students  of 
language.  It  seems  evident  that  the  monetce 
minutissimce  of  the  Italians  were  worth  about 
as  much  as  a  red  cent,  a  doit,  or  something 
less  than  a  stiver.  But,  after  all,  was  the 
bagattino  a  moneta  immaginaria  ?  If  so,  how 
could  Brother  Roland's  gold  medals  be  valued 
at  17,000  pounds  of  bagattini  ? 

JAMES  HOOPER. 
Norwich. 

"  SNACKS."— The  Academy  of  1  April  notes 
a  letter  by  Prof.  Skeat  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Daily  Telegraph  concerning  this  word, 
which  came  to  light  in  a  police  case,  in  which 
it  was  said  two  women  threw  "nasty  snacks" 
at  each  other.  On  this  Prof.  Skeat  wrote  : — 

"  It  is  one  of  the  numerous  instances  which  show 
how  Scandinavian  we  are.  Turning  to  the  'Danish 
Dictionary,'  we  find  ftnakke,  '  to  prate,  chatter ' ; 
snakke  over  sig,  'to  talk  wildly';  snakke-broder, 
'  a  chatterbox,'  lit.  '  a  snack  -  brother ' ;  snaknom, 
'talkative.'  The  'Norwegian  Dictionary'  tells  us 
that  such  terms  are  very  common  in  the  west  and 
north  of  Norway." 

It  may  be  worth  while  saying  that  snack  is 
a  very  common  word  in  orainary  speech, 
though  hardly  in  the  sense  given  in  connexion 
with  the  police  case.  Folks  take  "  a  snack  " 
of  something  to  eat  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  and  food  taken  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  is  "  having  a  snack  " — not  a  full  meal. 
One  of  two  boys  picks  up  or  finds  something, 
and  his  companion  calls  out  "  Snacks  ! "  or 
"  Ah  '11  goo  th' snacks !"  meaning  equal  shares. 
A  person  hitting  another  a  blow  gives  him 
"a  snack."  Other  instances  may  be  given, 
but  these  are  sufficient  to  show  that  "  snack  " 
is  in  every-day  speech,  and  not  in  all  cases 
exactly  of  the  nature  of  "  slang."  A  kin-word 
is  "  snag."  Some  women  are  always  "  snag- 
ging" at  their  husbands,  and  some  couples 
"snag"  the  livelong  day.  Halliwell  deals 
with  "snack"  and  "snag"  to  a  certain  extent. 
THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

'TARTUFE.' — From  an  interesting  note  to 
the  '  Meraoires  sur  la  Vie  de  Ninon  de  Lenclos ' 
(Paris,  Gamier,  no  date)  it  appears  that  Mo- 
liere,  when  writing  his  comedy  of  '  Tartufe,' 
called  one  day  at  the  Nuncio's  before  he  had 
decided  what  name  to  give  to  his  celebrated 
impostor,  where  he  noticed  two  ecclesiastics 
of  a  taciturn  and  sanctimonious  air,  in 
whose  features  he  fancied  he  detected  indi- 
cations of  a  lack  of  sincerity.  He  thought 
they  presented  a  tolerably  good  type  of  the 
character  he  purposed  to  sketch.  It  happened 
at  the  time  that  some  one  entered  selling 
truffles,  whereupon  one  of  these  ecclesiastics 
who  knew  a  little  Italian,  on  hearing  the 


word  truffe,  discarded  the  devout  silence  h- 
had  hitherto  maintained,  and  exclaimed  a 
he  proceeded  to  select  the  choicest  of  th 
esculents  with  a  countenance  beaming  witl 
satisfaction,  "  Tartuffoli,  tartuffoli,  Signo 
Nuncio."  The  incident  seemed  pleasant  to  i 
careful  observer  like  Moliere,  and  he  resolve< 
to  give  the  name  of  Tartufe  to  his  hypocrite 

B.  D.  MOSELEY. 
Burslem. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.— In  that  entertaining 
gallery  of  bygone  literary  celebrities  entitle< 
'The  Maclise  Portrait  Gallery'  (Chatto  <i 
Wind  us),  the  letterpress  of  which  is  from  th< 
facile  and  lively  pen  of  Mr.  William  Bate, 
(a  former  contributor  to  '  N.  &  O.,'  to  whos< 
pages  he  many  times  acknowledges  himsel 
to  be  indebted),  there  occurs  on  pp.  36,  37  th< 
following  :— 

"  As  History  repeats  herself  so  does  Biography 
I  round  off  these  necessarily  desultory  illustration; 
of  the  great  writer  [Sir  Walter  Scott]  by  the  cita 
tion  of  an  extraordinary  epigram,  which,  whethe 
it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  record  or  a  prophecy,  cer 
tainly  merits  preservation.  All  that  I  know  of  i  i 
is  that  it  is  ascribed  to  '  an  old  Greek  poet  wh(  I 
flourished  after  the  time  of  Hesiod.'  \ 
follows  :— 

"El/  (TKOTiq.  2KOT02  €7T€TO  KCU  <£tOS  ?jfK€ 

Kt'/cA^o-Kov  fjilv  "AI2TON  6'ov  /cAeos 

t'/cei. 

Which  Mr.  Bates  translates  thus  : — 
In  Scotland  there  was  Scott,  and  a  man  emergec 

to-day ; 

They  called  him   the  Unknown,   and  his  fame  to 
heaven  made  way. 

Literary  hoaxes  are,  unfortunately,  nol! 
unknown  even  in  our  own  day,  and  inasmuch 
as,  mirabile  dictu  !  in  this  very  paper  he  tells) 
us  that  several  of  these  were  played  off  upon 
Sir  Walter  with  some  success,  I  am  wondering  j 
whether  Mr.  Bates  was  not  himself  similarly! 
trapped.  In  fact,  on  turning  up  the  word! 
o-KOTia  I  find  it  means  "  darkness." 

M.  L.  BRESLAR. 

Percy  House,  South  Hackney. 

[Mr.  Bates  does  not  seem  to  have  known  Greek 
well:  the  epigram  as  given  by  him  and  our  corre- 
spondent will  not  do.  '  Iliad,'  viii.  192,  enables  us 
to  correct  an  obvious  mistake  in  the  second  line,; 
and  iiTTtTO  for  I-KITO  will  put  things  right  in  the 
first,] 

EPITAPH  AT  DROGHEDA.— The  Irish  epitaph 
which  follows  has  no  doubt  been  published, 
but  this  version  may  be  worth  giving.  It  is 
from  an  original  MS.  in  my  possession,  and 
is  apparently  a  record  made  upon  the  spot. 
The  MS.  is  headed  'Journal  of  a  Tour 
through  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  Wales,  made  in  June  and  July,  A.P.  1792,' 
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j  writer  being  Philip  Astle,  great-grandson 
Philip  Morant,  the  historian  : — 

Drogheda In  the  churchyard  are  some  curi- 

figures  carved  in  stone  against  the  east  wall, 
i  is  three  martlets,  and  the  following  epitaph, 
ich  does  honor  to  the  country  :— 
!  cruel  Death,  how  could  you  be  so  unkind 
'o  take  him  before,  and  leave  me  behind  ; 
To  i  should  have  taken  both  of  us,  if  either, 
Which  would  have   been  more   pleasant    to    the 
survivor. 
Patrick  O'Neil  obiit  an:  set:  30." 

W.  GURNEY  BENHAM. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  inf or- 
ation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
i  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 

In  order  that  the  answers  may  be  addressed  to 

Dhem  direct. 

THE   FLEETWOOD    CABINET. — I   should   be 
,-ery  grateful  if  any  of  your  readers  could 
$ive  me  information  concerning  the  where- 
abouts of  an  interesting  historical  relic,  known 
is  the  Fleetwood  cabinet.    This  cabinet  be- 
onged  to  Bridget,  daughter  of  Oliver  Crom- 
vell,  who  married,  as  her  second  husband, 
jieut.-General  Charles  Fleetwood.    At  her 
leath  she  left  it  to  her  niece,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Seville,   who  was    married   in   1684  to  Mr. 
"homas  Burkitt,  of  Sudbury.     In  1852  it  was 
till  in  the  possession  of  the  Burkitt  family 
t  Sudbury.    A  full  account  of  the  cabinet 
ppeared  in   the   Gentleman's  Magazine   for 
>ctober,  1841,  and   also  in  the  'History  of 
.11   Saints'  Church,  Sudbury  '  (1852),  by  the 
ey.  Charles  Bad  ham,  whogivesan  illustration 
E  it,  and  speaks  of  it  as  "  a  fine  specimen  of 
3corative  furniture  of  the  date  of  the  latter 
art  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  remark- 
Die  for  the  good  state  of  preservation  of  the 
borate  ornaments  which   profusely  adorn 
e  interior."    He  describes  fully  "  the  outer 
se  of  ebony,"  and  "  the  highly  finished  oil 
in  tings  on  copper  by  '  Old  Franks ' "  (giving 
e  subjects),  "the  silver  scroll  work,"  "the 
awers    and    compartments    composed    of 
rious  woods  inlaid,  and   highly  decorated 
th    ornamental   work,  chiefly    silver,   and 
^playing  superior  taste  and  arrangement." 
ivate    inquiry    has    failed    to    trace    the 
tinet,  and  it  seems  a  thousand  pities  that 
ch  an  interesting  relic  should  be  lost  sight 
Should  any  of  your  readers  be  able  to 
ve  me^any  clue  as  to  where  it  may  be  found, 
hould  be  most  grateful. 

A.  P.  CRAWFORD  BURKITT. 

ROWLAND  WETHERALD. — An  account  of  the 
inting  press   established    in    Sunderland, 


about  1760,  by  Wetherald,  would  be  appre- 
ciated ;  also  title  of  book  containing  his 
portrait.  B.  R.  HILL. 

"  GULDIZE." — The  harvest  home  feast  is  said 
to  be  so  called  in  West  Cornwall.  Can  any 
Cornish  scholar  tell  me  whether  "Guldize" 
means  properly  "the  feast  of  the  end  (of 
harvest),"  in  Celtic  Cornish  goil  diwedd  ? 

A.  L.  MAYHEW. 

Oxford. 

WIND  INDICATOR  AT  PECKHAM.— I  am  told 
that  about  one  hundred  years  ago  there  wan 
at  Peckham  an  "  automatic  wind  indicator," 
concerning  which  I  can  get  no  further  in- 
formation, in  spite  of  local  and  other  inquiries. 
Perhaps  some  reader  of  *  N.  &  Q.'  may  possess 
some.  C.  W.  HECKETHORN. 

[It  sounds  very  like  the  description  of  a  vane.] 

BROWNE-MILL.— If  there  is  a  living  de- 
scendant of  George  Gavin  Browne-Mill,  an 
Edinburgh  doctor  of  medicine,  in  practice 
about  1820,  I  have  some  interesting  docu- 
ments, including  an  illuminated  French  patent 
of  nobility  on  vellum,  which  I  should  be  glad 
to  hand  over  to  their  proper  custodian. 

ANDREW  W.  TUER. 

The  Leadenhall  Press,  E.G. 

*  THE  SPECTATOR  ' :  "  BULFINCH."— 
"Dedications  to  ignorant  men  are  as  absurd  as 

any  of  the  speeches  of  Bulfinch  in  the  Droll."— 

No.  188  (Steele's). 

Who  is  Bulfinch,  and  what  is  the  "Droll" 
alluded  to?  "Droll,"  I  suppose,  means  a 
farce  or  burlesque  ;  sotie  in  old  French.  See 
Pierre  Gringoire  in  '  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,' 
livre  i.  ch.  ii.  JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

[Bulfinch  is  a  character  in  Brome's  '  Northern 
Lass,' played,  at  the  original  production  in  1684,  by 
Joe  Haines,  and  subsequently  taken  by  Estcourt, 
whom  Steele  praises  in  the  character  on  the  occasion 
of  his  death.  See  Spectator,  No.  468.  Brome's 
piece  was  presumably,  like  many  others,  shortened 
into  a  droll,  for  which  see  'Hist.  Eng.  Diet.'] 

"  CONSERVONS  LE  CHAOS."— I  shall  be  obliged 
if  any  one  can  enable  me  to  trace  to  its  source 
the  following  allusion  in  Mr.  Richard  Grant 
White's  'Every-Day  English,'  Boston,  1888, 
p.  172  :— 

"  I  for  one  have  no  sympathy  with  the  gentleman 
whose  voice  was  heard  on  a  certain  occasion,  coming 
out  of  the  darkness  that  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
deep,  crying,  '  Mon  Dieu  !  conservons  le  chaos  ! ' " 

A.  SMYTHE  PALMER. 
S.  Woodford. 

LAUDER.— Sir  Robert  Lauder,  of  Quarrel- 
wood,  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
is  said  to  have  been  a  son  of  the  "  Justiciar  " 
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of  Scotland.  His  daughter  and  heiress  married 
Chisholm  of  that  ilk.  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
more  of  the  Lauder  family.  A.  CALDER. 

DJACHWI. — On  pp.  196  and  197  of  a  most 
readable  book  of  '  West  Irish  Folk-Tales  and 
Romances/collectedand  translated  by  William 
Larminie  (London,  1898),  the  words  "To  God 
and  the  Djachwi"  are  thrice  met  with.  What 
does  Djachwi  mean  1  PALAMEDES. 

DOUBLE  DEDICATIONS. — In  Parker's  '  Calen- 
dar of  the  Anglican  Church  '  two  churches  in 
England  are  said  to  be  dedicated  under  the 
invocation  of  SS.  Mary  and  George.  One 
of  these  is  presumably  that  of  Cockington, 
Devon,  the  patron  saints  of  which  are 
St.  George  and  St.  Mary.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  what  is  the  other,  why  St.  George  is 

S  laced  before  St.  Mary,  and  if  these  double 
edications  belong  to  any  particular  period. 

F.  B. 
Torquay. 

GEORGE  BRUCE. — Any  information  as  to 
date  and  place  of  his  birth,  life,  and  death 
is  desired ;  he  describes  himself  as  a  minia- 
ture painter,  and  is  author  of 

Poems  and  Songs  on  Various  Occasions.  Edin- 
burgh, 1811. 

Poems  and  Songs  on  Various  Occasions,  Edin- 
burgh, 1813. 

Edinburgh  :  a  Poem  in  the  Scottish  Dialect.  By 
a  Native.  Edinburgh.  No  date. 

The  Musical  Festival :  a  Poem  in  the  Scottish 
Dialect.  By  Edinas.  Edinburgh,  1815. 

Patie  and  Nelly ;  or,  the  Radical  Reformation : 
a  True  Tale.  By  a  Volunteer.  Edinburgh,  1820. 

W.  L.  WEBB. 

'  DISOBEDIENT  DICK,  THE  NAUGHTY  CHICK.' 
—Can  any  one  tell  me  the  name  of  the  author 
of  this  book  for  children,  published  in  1860 
by  Ward,  Lock  &  Co.  ? 

A.  W.  MALCOLMSON. 

47,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

WILLIAM  WALL. --Dr.  Cotton,  in  his  preface 
to  Wall's  'Hist,  of  Infant  Baptism,'  ed.  1844, 
states  that  Wall's  birthplace  and  the  school 
where  he  was  educated,  and  whether  he  ever 
became  a  member  of  either  of  our  universities, 
appear  to  be  unknown.  As  many  years  have 
passed,  have  these  doubts  been  dispelled  ? 

M.A.OxoN. 

THE  LONDON  ELECTRICAL  DISPENSARY.— 
This  institution  appears  in  a  list  of  dispen- 
saries in  and  near  London  in  the  'British 
Almanack'  for  1830,  p.  144.  The  date  of 
foundation  was  given  as  1793,  the  address 
being  16,  Bunhill  Row.  The  treasurer  was 
J.  Esdaile,  Esq.,  and  the  secretary  W.  Betham, 


Esq.  Can  any  of  your  readers  give  some  in- 
formation as  to  the  origin  and  objects  of  this 
dispensary  ?  The  curative  action  of  voltaic 
electricity  could  not  have  been  known  in 
1793,  the  discoveries  of  Volta  and  Galvani 
having  only  just  been  given  to  the  scientific 
world.  R.  B.  P. 

"LIKE    A    TOAD    IN    A    MUD    WALL   WITHOUT 

MONEY."— This  is  one  of  the  strangest  sayings 
I  have  met  with.  Idle  and  useless  folks  are 
"like  a  toad  in  a  mud  wall  without  money." 
Is  it,  or  anything  like  it,  known  elsewhere? 
A  better  form  would  be,  "  Like  a  toad  without 
money  in  a  mud  wall."  THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 

["  Like  a  cat  in  hell  without  claws."  See  7th  S. 
iv.  367.] 

CIVIL  WAR  IN  SCOTLAND. —  I  should  be 
much  obliged  to  any  of  your  Scottish  readers 
who  could  inform  me  in  what  books  to  find 
particulars  regarding  the  Civil  War  in  Scot- 
land (say  down  to  1650)  as  it  affected  the 
district  north  of  Inverness.  I  am  already 
acquainted  with  the  various  editions  of  the 
'  Deeds  of  Montrose.'  Also,  where  can  I  find 
an  account  of  what  led  up  to  the  decision  in 
1648  "to  put  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  into  a 
state  of  defence  "  1  JOHN  WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick. 

"  BOUZE  "  AND  "  BOUZY."— I  have  for  long 
been  interested  in  observing  the  various 
forms  in  which  this  word  appears.  Pope 
wrote  "  bowzy."  Dr.  Johnson  gives  u  to 
bouse,"  "  bousy,"  and  "  to  bowssen  "  ;  the  last 
word,  however,  it  would  seem  the  Doctor  con- 
sidered as  distinct  from  the  others.  Leigh 
Hunt  wrote  "booze."  Burns  has  "boosing." 
De  Quincey  wrote  "bouzy."  I  should  be 
inclined  to  think  De  Quincey  correct;  but 
I  have  noted  (without  quoting  authority) 
"  Boozah,  a  kind  of  beer,  Arabic,"  from  which 
it  would  seem  as  if  "boozy"  and  "booze" 
were  correct.  Dr.  Johnson  derives  from  the 
Dutch  buysen,  to  drink. 

The  word  is  variously  spelt  at  the  present 
day.  Is  there  any  sufficient  reason  why  it 
should  be  so  1  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
'  booze  "  is  now  often  used  as  a  noun,  though 
it  may  not  yet  have  found  its  way  into  the 
dictionaries.  THOMAS  AULD. 

[See  '  H.E.D.'  under  '  Bouse.'] 

RAM-US  FAMILY.— I  am  anxious  to  obtain 
some  biographical  details  respecting  Miss , 
Benedetta  Ramus,  who  married  Sir  John  Day, 
K.B.,  Advocate-General  of  the  East  India 
Company  (he  died  at  Richmond,  14  June, 
*  and  of  Miss  Ramus,  who  married  a 
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>aron  de  Noilles.    Both  ladies,  presumably 
isters,  were  unmarried  in  1777.    Their  por- 
i  raits  by  Romney  were  at  the  exhibition  of 
Old  Masters  in  1883,  but  the  catalogue  gives 
i  o  biographical  details.  W.  ROBERTS. 

Carlton  Villa,  Klea  Avenue,  Clapham,  S.W. 

"  WIGS  ON  THE  GREEN." — What  is  the  origin 
cf  this  expression  ?  PARSONS. 

THE  GOLDEN  GATE. — Why  is  the  entrance 
to  the  harbour  of  San  Francisco  so  named  ? 

PARSONS. 

WINDSOR  CHAIRS.— Why  are  these  so  called  1 
C.  E.  CLARK. 

"TRING,  WING,  AND  IVINGHOE,"  &c. —  Is 
there  any  historical  allusion  or  significance 
in  these  ancient  lines'?  Lord  Nugent,  in 
his  '  Memorials  of  John  Hampden,'  quotes 
authorities  to  prove  that  they  are  merely  a 
rhythm;  more  than  that,  he  shows  that 
neither  of  the  three  places  was  ever  the 
property  of  the  Hampden  family;  and  still 
we  find  people  continually  asking  about  it, 
even  at  your  antipodes.  D.  BROWNE. 

New  Zealand. 

SARAH   CURRAN  :  ROBERT   EMMET.  —  The 
subject  of  Sarah  Curran  has  been  recently 
I  discussed  in  'N.  &  Q.,'but  lately  I  have  come 
I  across  a  somewhat  startling  statement  regard- 
i  ing  her  letters.    Repeatedly  in  books  on  the 
1803  period  it  has  been  stated  that  the  corre- 
spondence between  her  and  her  lover  Emmet 
was  destroyed  by  Major  Sirr.    Now,  accord- 
ing to  the  following  extract,  this  statement 
is  incorrect,  unless   Mr.    O'Hart    has    been 
misinformed.   In  '  Irish  Pedigrees,  and  Origin 
I  of  the  Irish  Nation,'  by  John  O'Hart,  there  is 
the  following  passage  : — 

"  Everything  belonging  to  the  Emmet  family,  even 
down  to  the  butchers'  and  grocers'  bills,  was  seized 
by  the  Government,  at  the  time  of  Emmet's  arrest, 
and  retained.    The  papers  were  sent  first  to  London, 
subsequently  returned  to  Dublin,  and  placed  in  the 
State  Paper  Office,  where  they  are  deposited.     It  is 
Stated  that,  by  orders  of  the  late  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough,  when  Lord  Lieutenant  of   Ireland,  the 
Emmet  papers  were  sealed  up,  and  orders  issued 
that  they  should  not  be  opened  for  100  years.    All 
the  letters  of  Robert  Emmet's  father  and  mother 
ire  also  there,  with  the  celebrated  love  letters  from 
arali  Curran  to  Robert  Emmet,  which  Major  Sirr 
f  1798  memory  found  so  pathetic  that  he  says  he 
rept  over  them."— Vol.  ii.  p.  544,  foot-note. 
Can  any  correspondent  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  throw 
ight  on   this  statement  1      Its  pages  have 
Iways    been   so  generously   open    to    Irish 
ubjects  that  I  venture  to  offer  this  query, 
''urely,  now  that    nearly    a   hundred   years 
ave  elapsed  since  1803,  all  need  for  secrecy 
bout  these  documents  ought  to  have  ceased. 

FRANCESCA. 


ST.  JORDAN. 
(5th  S.  iii.  129;  9th  S.  iii.  207.) 

THERE  is  no  doubt,  as  suggested  by  the  REV. 
C.  S.  WARD,  that  College  Green  (Bristol),  the 
open  space  in  front  of  the  cathedral  (formerly 
the  abbey),  represents,  at  any  rate  in  part,  the 
"magna  area"  of  Leland.  The  open  space 
undoubtedly  includes  or  forms  part  of  what 
was  formerly  known  as  the  sanctuary.  Refer- 
ences to  the  sanctuary  ("  Sanctuarium  locum 
Sancti  Augustini,"  &c.),  together  with  certain 
measurements,  appear  in  '  Itineraria  Symonis 
Simeonis  et  Willelmi  de  Worcestre,'  1778, 
p.  188,  printed  from  MSS.  yet  to  be  seen  in 
the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge. The  compiler  of  the  printed  work 
erroneously  inserted  "de"  before  the  name 
Worcestre ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
William  Wyrcestre,  otherwise  Worcestre,  a 
fifteenth-century  chronicler,  was  a  native  of 
Bristol,  with  which  place  his  family  had  been 
long  connected. 

In  the  "  magna  area,"  which  is  sometimes 
described  in  old  documents  respectively  as 
"  viridis  placea  "  and  "  the  grete  Grene,"  there 
was  a  chapel  which,  long  before  Leland's  time, 
was  known  as  St.  Jordan's  Chapel.  In  a  roll, 
or  series  of  accounts  of  the  monastic  officers 
of  St.  Augustine's  Abbey,  commencing  in 
1491  and  ending  in  1492,  among  the  entries 
of  the  offerings  (oblations)  made  at  the  pyxes 
before  certain  images,  or  in  the  chapels  of  the 
monastery  or  abbey,  is  the  following  item  : 
"  Et  de  22d.  receptis  de  hujusmodi  obla- 
tionibus  provenientibus  de  pyxide  Sci  Cle- 
men tis  juxta  Capellam  S"  Jordani  in  viridi 
placea  ibidem." 

Leland's  intimation  that  "  St."  Jordan  was 
"unus  ex  discipulis  Augustini  Anglorum 
Apostoli "  is  not  supported,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  by  any  written  evidence  ;  we  must 
therefore  assume,  in  the  absence  of  con- 
firmation, that  it  was  believed  in  Leland's 
time  that  a  St.  Jordan  had  existed  contem- 
poraneously with  St.  Augustine.  The  REV. 
C.  S.  WARD,  in  common  with  many  others, 
has  failed  to  discover  that  such  a  saint  ever 
had  an  existence.  What,  then,  is  the  explana- 
tion of  the  title  of  "  Saint "  associated  with  the 
name  of  Jordan  ? 

My  theory  is  that  the  chapel  was  either 
built  by  Jordan,  one  of  the  Fitz  Harding 
family,  or  erected  after  his  death  as  a  memorial 
to  him.  We  may,  I  think,  safely  assume  that 
Leland's  statement  as  to  the  burial  of  "  St." 
Jordan  in  the  "  magna  area  "  was  derived  from 
an  authentic  source;  in  other  words,  that 
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Jordan  was  a  real  personage,  and  was  buried 
in  the  "  magna  area. ' 

In  the  pedigree  of  the  family  of  Robert 
Fitz  Harding  ('  The  Lives  of  the  Berkeleys,' 
vol.  i.  p.  20)  the  name  Jordan  appears  in 
connexion  with  at  least  three  members  of  the 
family.  Jordanus  (Jordan)  is  a  name  which 
is  frequently  found  in  the  twelfth  century  as 
a  prefix  to  family  names.  As  to  the  origin  of 
the  name  see  '  N.  &  Q.' 

The  building  of  the  abbey  was  commenced 
by  Robert  Fitzhardinge,  Provost  of  Bristol, 
in  1142,  and  the  edifice  was  consecrated  on 
Easter  Day,  1148.  The  religious  of  this 
establishment  belonged  to  the  Order  of 
St.  Victor,  a  branch  of  the  Augustinians,  who 
were  associated  in  name  with  the  African 
Augustine  (sometimes  called  "the  Great"). 
It  is,  however,  not  very  difficult  to  imagine 
that  in  Leland's  time,  or  prior  thereto,  some- 
body had  confused  the  two  Augustines,  hence 
the  legend  as  to  "  St."  Jordan  and  the  English 
Augustine. 

The  statement  that  the  celebrated  con- 
ference (mentioned  by  Bede,  'Hist.,'  ii.  2) 
between  Augustine  and  the  British  bishops 
was  holden  in  the  open  space  (College  Green), 
which  is  referred  to  in  several  county  his- 
tories, rests  entirely  upon  the  assumption 
that  "St."  Jordan— a  mythical  saint,  assum- 
ing my  theory  to  be  worthy  of  credence — 
whom  Leland  writes  of  in  connexion  with 
Augustine,  had  a  chapel  dedicated  to  or 
named  after  him. 

The  founder  of  the  abbey,  until  a  compara- 
tively recent  period,  was  believed  to  be  of 
royal  (Danish)  descent.  Leland,  at  the  time 
he  visited  Bristol,  found  the  following  record 
which  he  noted  under  the  heading  "  Howses 
sumtyme  of  Religion  in  Bristow": — 

"  Fanum  Augustini,  nunc  S.  Trinitatis.  Inscriptio 
in  porta :  Rex  Henricus  2,  &  dominus  Robertus 
films  Hardingi,  filii  regis  Dacise,  hujus  Monasterii 
primi  fundatores." 

Thanks,  however,  must  be  given  to  Mr.  A.  S. 
Ellis,  who,  as  the  result  of  his  painstaking 
labours  in  connexion  with  the  compilation  of 
the  pedigree  of  the  family  of  Fitz  Harding, 
has  clearly  proved  that  the  founder  of  the 
abbey,  who  was  a  Bristol  merchant,  was  de- 
scended from  Ealdnoth,  staller,  or  horse 
thane,  under  King  Edward  the  Confessor 
('  The  Lives  of  the  Berkeleys,'  vol.  i.  p.  20). 

My  notes,  made  many  years  ago,  confirm  the 
accuracy  of  the  REV.  C.  S.  WARD'S  quotation 
from  Leland  as  to  the  burial  of  St.  Jordan 
Inasmuch  as  I  have  no  copy  of  Leland  at  hand 
for  reference,  I  forwarded  the  proof  of  my 
reply  to  MR.  WARD'S  query  to  the  editor  ol 


Leland  in  Gloucestershire,'  who  writes  as 
follows : — 

1  You  will  "see  from  the  enclosed  [printed]  tran- 
script of  Leland,  which  I  have  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting you  with,  that  he  positively  speaks  of  the 
burial  of  St.  Jordan  in  the  Green.  The  monks  did 
not  stick  at  trifles  in  their  efforts  to  magnify  the 
grandeur  of  their  abbey.  When  they  had  invented 
royal  parentage  for  Harding,  it  was  a  small  matter 
to  turn  a  Jordan  Fitzhardinge  into  a  saint  and 
make  him  a  companion  of  the  so-called  converter  of 
England." 

G.  E.  WEARE. 
Weston-super-Mare. 

Does  the  query  repeated  by  MR.  C.  S.  WARD 
refer  to  St.  Jordanus  of  Saxony  (1237)?  He 
went  with  three  companions  to  the  village  of 
Ursace  in  the  Alps,  and,  on  entering  the  inn, 
was  informed  by  the  host  that  he  could  not 
be  served  with  food,  as  there  were  but  two 
small  loaves,  and  these  the  host  required  for 
himself.  Jordanus  commanded  to  bring  them. 
He  then  invited  the  poor  of  the  district,  and 
about  thirty  hungry  folk  gathered  round  the 
door.  The  loaves  were  brought,  and  Jordanus 
served  them  out,  first  to  the  crowd  at  the 
door,  then  to  his  own  companions,  then  to 
the  host  and  his  family,  and  lastly  to  himself. 
The  legend  is  quoted  in  Brewer's  '  Dictionary 
of  Miracles.'  GEORGE  MARSHALL. 

Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. 

THEATRE  TICKETS  AND  PASSES  (9th  S.  ii. 
348,  416;  iii.  58,  116).— In  Wilkinson's  '  Lon- 
dina  Illustrata '  there  are  figured  on  his  page 
of  "  Theatre  Passes,  or  Tickets,  of  the  London 
Theatres,"  two  tickets  which  require  some 
explanation. 

The  first  is  marked  No.  4,  and  has  on  the 
obverse  "Theatre  Royal,"  with  the  busts ^of 
the  king  and  queen;  on  the  reverse,  "lor 
the  Pit,  1684."  It  is  described  in  the  letter- 
press, under  the  heading  "Drury  Lane 
Theatre,"  as  "the  bust  of  James  II.  and 
Maria  d'Este  his  Queen,  both  looking  the 
same  way." 

The  second  ticket  is  marked  No.  5,  and  has 
on  the  obverse  "  Queen's  Theatre,"  with  the 
queen's  head ;  on  the  reverse,  "  For  the  Is 
Gallerie,  1684."  In  the  description  of  this 
ticket,  under  the  heading  the  "Duke's 
Theatre,"  it  is  stated  to  have  been  "struck 
after  the  accession  of  the  duke  to  the  throne, 
when  the  queen  became  patroness."  < 

There  is  evidently  some  confusion  in  regard 
to  these  two  tickets.  The  Duke  of  York  did 
not  succeed  to  the  throne  until  1685,  on  the 
death  of  his  brother  Charles  II. ;  consequently 
in  the  case  of  the  first  ticket  to  which  I  allude, 
it  must  be  a  mistake  for  Charles  II.  and  his 
queen. 
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With  regard  to  the  second  ticket,  the  ques- 

ion  is,   What  and  where  was  the  Queen's 

^heatre?     The  two  patent  companies,  the 

•  King's  Servants,"  who  acted  at  Drury  Lane, 

;  jid  the  "  Duke's  Company,"  who  acted  at  the 

theatre  in  Dorset  Gardens,  amalgamated  in 

682,  and  the  united  companies  opened  the 

eason  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  on  16  Nov., 

1682,  and   thenceforth,   as  Dr.   Doran    says 

in  his  'Annals  of  the  English  Stage,'  "from 

1682  to  1695  there  was  but  one  theatre  in 

London." 

Can  any  of  your  readers  enlighten  me  in 
legard  to  a  Queen's  Theatre  in  1684,  or  what 
authority  Wilkinson  can  have  had  for  saying 
that  Queen  Maria  d'Este  became  patroness 
of  a  theatre  after  her  husband's  accession  to 
the  throne,  and  that  it  was  named  after  her? 
I  can  easily  conceive  that  Wilkinson  may 
have  made  a  mistake  in  regard  to  the  heads 
on  these  tickets  ;  but  what  was  the  Queen's 
Theatre  in  1684,  when  both  the  patent  com- 
panies constituted  a  united  company  at 
Drury  Lane,  as  the  Theatre  Royal  was  called 
from  1682;  and  how  came  it  that  this  pass 
was  struck  1  MONTAGUE  GUEST. 

[The  Dorset  Garden  Theatre  was  in  1685  called 
the  Queen's  Theatre,  and  probably  in  1684.  It  is 
incorrect  to  say  that  from  1682  to  1695  there  was 
but  one  theatre  in  London.  Dorset  Garden  was 
kept  open  by  the  united  companies.  Several 
plays— those  especially  that  required  much  machi- 
nery—were produced  thereat.  Among  the  pieces 
there  given  were  '  The  Scornful  Lady,'  Kavenscroft's 
'  Dame  Dobson  ;  or,  the  Cunning  Woman '  (1684), 
Otway's  '  Atheist '  (1684),  D'Urfey's  '  Sir  Hercules 
Buffoon'  (1684),  Dryden's  'Albion  and  Albanius' 
("with  an  extraordinary  expense,"  1685),  Tate's 
'Cuckold's Haven' (1685), Mountfort's  'Dr.  Faustus' 
(between  1684  and  1688),  'The  Prophetess'  (con- 
verted by  Betterton  into  an  opera,  1690),  Wilson's 
'Belphegor'(1690),  Dryden's  'King  Arthur' (1691). 
In  1695  the  theatre  in  Little  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
was  opened.  The  price  of  the  upper  gallery  in 
1688  was  one  shilling.  Four  shillings  was  the  charge 
for  the  admission  of  ladies  to  the  theatre.] 

"  AN  ICE  "  (9th  S.  iii.  26,  152).— According  to 
Herve  and  Galignani's  '  The  Picture  of  Paris ' 
(see  fourth  edition,  London,  Tegg,  &c.,  1829, 
p.  427),  "it  was  ban-ton  early  in  this  century 
to  sit  [at  the  Cafe  Tortoni]  eating  ices." 
Dickens  in  one  of  his  '  Sketches  by  Boz,'  viz., 
'Horatio  Sparkins,'  relates  how  all  the  (matri- 
monial) hopes  of  the  Maldertons  were  destined 
at  once  to  melt  away,  "  like  the  lemon  ices  at  a 
Company's  dinner."  Is  not  the  feeble  hydro- 
phobic  punning  upon  the  card  in  a  pastry- 
cook's window,  "  Water-ices  and  Ice-creams  " 
('Water  I  sees  and  I  screams "),  already  in 
its  dotage  ?  It  seems  reasonable  to  look  for 
earlier  instances  of  ices  in  literature  than 
those  yet  quoted.  Was  not  the  popularization 


of  cheap  ices  in  London,  among  the  masses, 
largely  due  to  Italian  enterprise  (Gatti,  &c.)  ? 
The  '  Dictionnaire  de  1'Academie  Fran9aise ' 
(sixth  edition,  1835)  has  already  a  whole 
nomenclature  of  glaces.  At  St.  Petersburg, 
and  probably  elsewhere  in  Russia,  the  moro- 
jenik  or  ice-monger,  with  his  large  heavy  tub 
of  assorted  ices  balanced  jauntily  on  his 
sturdy  head,  has  long  been  an  institution  at 
popular  summer  out-of-door  gatherings,  but 
he  is  gradually  being  driven  from  the  field 
by  the  more  pretentious,  if  hardly  more 
wholesome  vendor  with  gaily -painted  box- 
barrow  of  confectioner's  ices.  H.  E.  M. 
St.  Petersburg. 

ENGLISH  ROOM-PANELLING  (9th  S.  iii.  265).— 
The  simplest  gave  place  to  those  that  have 
mouldings  of  separate  wood,  which  are  nearly 
all  under  a  century  old.  I  cannot  tell  when 
doorways  without  rebates  were  most  abun- 
dant. Generally  all  mediaeval  doorways  have 
them,  and  the  outer  arch  is  of  one  or  two  seg- 
ments, with  centres  far  below  the  springing. 
Elliptic  arches  were  never  used,  nor  yet 
"straight-sided  Tudor"  ones.  These  latter 
are  a  purely  recent  blunder.  The  term  Tudor 
applied  to  depressed  pointed  arches  is  mis- 
leading. The  four-centred  ones  are  absent, 
1  believe,  from  all  continental  Europe.  They 
are  confined  to  Asia  and  the  British  Isles. 
But  they  appear  here  as  early  as  any  pointed 
ones.  The  oldest  I  know  is  the  vaulting  of 
the  chancel  of  Easton  Church,  near  Win- 
chester. Then  comes  that  of  the  choir  of  the 
Temple  Church  ;  and  not  much  later  that  of 
the  eastern  chapel  at  St.  Alban's.  In  Asia 
the  three-centred  form  was  more  frequent,  as 
the  windows  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  Jeru- 
salem. In  Winchester  Cathedral  nave  both 
the  main  vaulting  and  aisle  arches  take  this 
form ;  but  the  west  porches  are  four-centred, 
and  from  1400  this  superseded  every  other 
for  English  gateways,  afterward  doors,  and 
finally  windows.  E.  L.  GARBETT. 

No.  4  came  into  use  in  Evelyn's  time.  He 
speaks  of  it  (deal  painted)  in  the  '  Diary,'  but 
chapter  and  verse  cannot  now  be  hunted  up. 
There  is  variety  in  this  panelling.  The  panel 
is  not  always  "  on  same  plane  as  framework." 
It  is  a  delightful  surrounding — this  panelling 
— if  you  hit  on  good  colours.  The  writer 
knows,  having  "  kept "  all  his  college  time  in 
rooms  so  panelled,  and  now  dwelling  in  a 
house  fitted  up  in  like  manner.  Possibly 
some  may  doubt  about  the  importation  of  deal 
("  Baltic  "  it  is)  so  early  as  Stuart  times.  It 
was  brought  to  Weymouth,  and  so  were  "  blew 
slatts,"  long  before.  In  the  late  seventeenth- 
century  house  above  mentioned  every  chip  of 
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wood,  from  great  beams  to  spirally  turned 
balusters  and  a  finely  carved  over-mantel,  is 
"Baltic."  Why,  it  is  wondered,  is  not  the 
very  pleasant  "linen  panelling"  included  in 
the  query  ?  H.  J.  MOULE. 

Dorchester. 

CHINESE  PUNISHMENTS  (9th  S.  ii.  27,  214, 
513). — If  MR.  ANDREWS  will  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  "  the  cross  galleries  "  behind  the  Imperial 
Institute  he  will  find,  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  collections  there  exhibited,  a  large 
Chinese  picture  of  the  Deity  presiding  over 
the  torments  of  the  damned.  Although  the 
work  purports  to  be  a  representation  of 
divine  judgment,  it  is  evidently  free  from 
idealization,  and  figures  the  earthly  tortures 
with  which  the  artist  was  conversant.  No 
single  mind  can  have  invented  so  many 
horrors.  As  a  supplement  to  the  picture 
I  commend  to  MR.  ANDREWS'S  notice  the 
account  of  a  series  of  executions  in  China 
which  occurs  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xvi.  p.  54.  This  paper 
is,  however,  without  illustrations. 

FRANK  REDE  FOWKE. 

24,  Victoria  Grove,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

LORD  LYTTON  AND  IBN  EZRA  (9th  S.  iii. 
165). — I  cannot  find  the  Italian  form  of  the 
proverb  to  which  Lord  Lytton  refers  in 
4  Money,'  but  in  a  small  work  entitled  '  Book 
of  Table-Talk'  (1847),  vol.  i.  p.  216,  I  find 
given  as  a  proverb  used  by  the  Egyptians, 
"  If  I  were  to  trade  in  winding-sheets,  no  one 
would  die."  This  they  put  into  the  mouth  of 
an  unlucky  man. 

C.  LAWRENCE  FORD,  B.A. 

Bath. 

"  No  GREAT  SHAKES  "  (9th  S.  iii.  169,  277).— 
This  phrase  occurs  in  a  letter  from  Lord 
Byron  to  John  Murray,  under  date  Ravenna, 
28  Sept.,  1820,  "  So  it  can  be  no  great  shakes." 
He  is  speaking  of  his  own  brain-child  'Marino 
Faliero.'  Thomas  Moore,  too,  uses  the  phrase 
in  his  lampoon  on  Leigh  Hunt,  provoked  by 
Hunt's  disparaging  'Lord  Byron  and  his 
Contemporaries.'  In  the  lampoon  Byron 
figures  as  a  lion  and  Hunt  as  a  puppy-dog, 
who,  after  having  been  indiscreetly  admitted 
to  intimacy  with  the  lion,  thought  "  that  the 
lion  was  no  such  great  shakes  after  all." 
Touching  the  etymology  of  "  shakes,"  I  dare 
the  audacious  suggestion  that  it  may  perhaps 
turn  out  to  be  a  slight  corruption  of  the 
German  noun  Schatz  =  treasure. 

PHILIP  KENT. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  expression 
has  probably  arisen  from  dice-play.  If  this 
be  so,  then  we  can  find  a  fellow-phrase  in 


"  I  will  do  it  in  two  shakes,"  or,  "  in  a  brace 
of  shakes,"  that  is,  in  a  moment.  This  Mr. 
Wallace,  in  'Popular  Sayings  Dissected,' 
opines  is  an  allusion  to  the  shaking  of  a 
dice-box  :  but  what  say  our  Transatlantic 
brethren1?  In  the  States  the  phrase  has,  I 
believe,  no  little  vogue.  I  see  by  the  '  Slang 
Dictionary,'  where  "  no  great  shakes  "  is  said 
to  be  equivalent  to  a  bad  bargain,  that  the 
expression  "a  fair  shake"  is  a  fair  trade 
or  a  good  bargain.  Mr.  W.  S.  Walsh  in  his 
'  Handy  Book  of  Literary  Curiosities '  notices 
the  phrase,  defining  it  as  "an  expression  of 
disapproval,"  probably  originating  in  the  cur- 
rent belief  that  character  can  be  estimated 
by  the  manner  of  hand-shaking.  Another 
explanation  is  that  the  phrase  is  an  allusion 
to  the  practice  of  shaking  walnut  trees  to 
dislodge  the  fruit,  so  that  where  the  crop  of 
walnuts  is  scanty  there  will  be  "  no  great 
shakes."  Mr.  Walsh  is  an  American,  and  his 
explanations  are  at  least  original.  Whether 
he  hits  the  mean  must  remain  an  open 
question ;  but  I  must  say  that  the  first 
explanation  seems  wide  of  the  mark.  This 
character  from  hand-shaking  is  quite  a 
modern  cult — some  good  people  nowadays 
seem  to  have  a  mania  for  discerning  character 
in  almost  everything  relating  to  the  person — 
which  the  expression  antedates.  At  least, 
such  is  my  impression  ;  but  like  most  mortals 
I  am  not  of  the  infallible.  C.  P.  HALE. 

WALLER  (9th  S.  iii.  165).— I  was  much  pleased 
by  reading  MR.  YARDLEY'S  short  appreciation 
of  Waller.  To  Waller  may  be  applied  what 
De  Quincey  said  of  Donne,  "a  man  not  appre- 
ciated." But  while  "  Go,  lovely  rose,"  is,  con- 
sensu  omnium,  his  finest  lyric,  as  an  admirer 
of  Waller  I  could  scarcely  subscribe  to  the 
opinion  that  this  alone  has  kept  his  memory 
green.  There  are  many  "  one-poem  men  "  in 
the  language,  but  Waller  is  not  one  of  the 
number.  The  song  "  To  Flavia  :  'Tis  not  thy 
beauty,"  £c.,  makes  a  good  second,  and  the 
"  girdle "  verses  have  been  much  admired. 
"Phyllis,  why  should  we  delay1?"  is  another 
fine  lyric.  From  Waller  half  a  dozen  lyrics, 
at  least,  could  be  selected,  which,  notwith- 
standing all  our  advance  in  lyric  poetry, 
would  yet  be  among  the  best  short  poems  iii 
any  anthology.  THOMAS  AULD. 

"THE  OLD  FRENCHMAN "  (9th  S.  iii.  287).— 
Christian  Rimminick  was  of  Swiss  extraction, 
and  was  a  well-known  Echo  seller  in  the 
Strand  and  Fleet  Street.  He  lived  in  Chapel 
Court,  Clement's  Inn  Passage,  where  he  died 
(?  1898)  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight.  He  sat 
as  an  artist's  model,  and  a  portrait  of  him  is 
said  to  exist  at  the  Savage  Club ;  another 
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>dcut  portrait  appeared  in  the  Roundabout, 
eekly  journal  which  faithfully  reproduced 
^  lany  of  the  interesting  London  characters  in 
t  he  middle  of  the  eighties.  He  was  locked  up 
{ s  a  beggar  in  1881,  but  owing  to  public 
interest  was  released,  and  presented  with  a 
^um  of  money  as  a  recompense.  He  was  sup- 
1  osed  to  be  wealthy,  but  no  evidence  of  this 
vas  forthcoming  at  his  death. 

C.  DAVIES  SHERBOKN. 

The  old  Frenchman's  name  was  Christian 
Kimminick,  and  he  was  in  reality,  I  believe,  a 
Swiss.  He  sold  papers  at  night,  and  in  the 
daytime  served  as  an  artist's  model.  His  face 
was  recognizable  in  many  scenes  of  Eastern 
life  exhibited  on  the  walls  of  Burlington 
House  and  at  other  galleries. 

J.    HOLDEN  MACMlCHAEL. 

HORACE  WALPOLE  AND  HIS  EDITORS  (8th  S. 
xi.  346,  492  ;  xii.  104,  290,  414,  493 ;  9th  S.  i. 
91;  ii.  75,  332,  531;  iii.  54,  131,  257).  — In  a 
letter  to  Con  way,  dated  27  May,  1745  (Cun- 
ningham's edition,  vol.  i.  p.  364),  Walpole 
remarks  in  reference  to  the  recent  battle  of 
Fontenoy:-— 

"  If  you  are  all  acting  up  to  the  strictest  rules 
of  war  and  chivalry  in  Flanders,  we  are  not  less 
scrupulous  on  this  side  the  water  in  fulfilling  all 
the  duties  of  the  same  order.  The  day  the  young 
volunteer  departed  for  the  army  (unluckily,  indeed, 
it  \vas  after  the  battle),  his  tender  mother  Sisy- 
gambis,  and  the  beautiful  Statira,  a  lady  formerly 
known  in  your  history  by  the  name  of  Artemisia, 
from  her  cutting  off  her  hair  on  your  absence,  were 
so  afflicted  and  so  inseparable  that  they  made  a 
party  together  to  Mr.  Graham's to  be  blooded." 

This  letter  was  first  printed  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  quarto  edition  of  the  '  Works 
of  Lord  Orford  '  (1798),  edited  by  Miss  Berry. 
In  this  edition  two  explanatory  notes  of 
Horace  Walpole's  are  appended  to  the  pas- 
sage quoted  above.  The  first  note  establishes 
the  identity  of  the  young  volunteer  with 
"George,  afterwards  Marquis  Townshend "; 
the  second  states  that  Mr.  Graham  was  "a 
celebrated  apothecary  in  Pall  Mall."  The 
passage  appears  (with  the  same  two  notes)  in 
the  '  Private  Correspondence '  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole (London,  4  vols.,  1820).  In  the  first 
"collected"  edition  of  the  'Letters,'  edited 
by  Wright  (London,  6  vols,,  1840),  a  fresh 
note  is  added,  with  a  view  to  establish  the 
identity  of  "  Sisygambis  "  and  "  Statira."  It 
is  stated  that  they  were  respectively  "  Ethel- 
reda  Harrison,  Viscountess  Townshend,  and 
her  daughter  the  Hon.  Audrey  Townshend, 
afterwards  married  to  Robert  Orme,  Esq." 
The  former  identification  is  obvious  enough. 
The  identification  of  Miss  Townshend,  how- 
ever, appears  more  than  doubtful,  as  there  is 


no  evidence  to  show  that  she  had  any  special 
regard  for  Con  way,  as  the  "Statira"  men- 
tioned by  Walpole  evidently  had.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  seems  likely  that  "Statira" 
stands  for  Lady  Caroline  Fitzroy  (afterwards 
Countess  of  Harrington),  between  whom  and 
Con  way,  on  Walpole's  own  showing,  an 
affection  formerly  existed  (see  vol.  i.  p.  95 ; 
vol.  yiii.  p.  484).  In  support  of  this  identi- 
fication it  may  be  noted,  (1)  that  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  letter  now  under  consideration 
Walpole  compares  Conway  to  Orondates — a 
Scythian  prince  who  figures  in  a  romance  of 
Calprenede  as  the  lover  of  Statira ;  (2)  that 
"  Statira  "  is  subsequently  referred  to  (in  the 
same  letter)  as  "  evidently  descended  from  a 
line  of  monarchs,"  a  description  which  is 
accurate  in  the  case  of  Lady  Caroline  Fitzroy, 
who  was  a  great-granddaughter  of  Charles  I. 

Owing  to  Wright's  failure  to  distinguish 
this  note  from  those  of  Walpole  in  his  "  col- 
lected "  edition  (vol.  ii.  p.  36),  and  owing  to 
Cunningham's  not  having  consulted  the 
quarto  edition  (in  which  this  note  does  not 
appear),  it  now  figures  incorrectly  in  Cun- 
ningham's edition  as  Walpole's  own  note. 

In  a  letter  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  dated 
4  Jan.,  1745  (Cunningham's  edition,  vol.  i. 

E.  337),  Horace  Walpole  writes,  "You  will 
ave  heard  of  Marshal  Belleisle's  being  made 
a  prisoner  at  Hanover,"  &c.  In  the  first  series 
of  '  Letters '  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  edited  by 
Lord  Dover  (London,  3  vols.,  1833),  in  which 
this  letter  was  first  printed,  no  note  on  this 
incident  is  given.  In  Wright's  "collected" 
edition  (London,  6  vols.,  1840)  there  is  a  note 
detailing  the  capture  as  follows  : — 

"  Belleisle  and  his  brother,  who  had  been  sent  by 
the  King  of  France  on  a  mission  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  were  detained,  while  changing  horses,  at 
Elbengerode,  and  from  thence  conveyed  to  England, 
where,  refusing  to  give  their  parole  in  the  mode  it 
was  required,  they  were  confined  in  Windsor 
Castle." 

Wright  has  given  no  indication  of  the  source 
of  this  note,  and  therefore,  according  to  his 
system  referred  to  above,  it  is  presumably 
Walpole's  own.  Cunningham  consequently, 
without  examination,  accepts  it  as  Walpole's, 
whose  name  he  appends  to  it  in  his  edition. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Wright's  note  is  little 
more  than  a  quotation  from  Mahon's  '  History 
of  England,'  as  is  obvious  from  the  following 
extract : — 

"  This  year  England  obtained,  as  captives,  the  two 
principal  promoters  of  the  war,  the  Mareschal  de 
Bellisle  and  his  brother.  They  had  been  sent  in  the 
autumn,  by  the  King  of  France,  on  a  mission  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  but  stopping  to  change  horses  at 
Elbingerode,  a  village  of  the  Electorate  of  Hanover, 
were  detained  by  the  magistrates.  From  thence 
they  were  conveyed  to  England,  and,  refusing  to 
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give  their  parole  in  the  mode  it  was  required,  were 
confined  for  security  in  Windsor  Castle.  —Ed.  1856, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  182-3. 

Thus,  through  the  combined  carelessness  of 
Wright  and  Cunningham,  we  get  the  absurd 
result  that  Walpole  is  made  responsible  for  a 
passage  from  a  nineteenth-century  historian. 

In  a  letter  to  Mann  of  14  Jan.,  1745,  George 
Townshend  is  mentioned,  and  is  identified  in 
Cunningham's  edition  (vol.  i.  p.  339),  in  a  note 
to  which  Walpole's  name  is  appended.  This 
note,  however,  appears  in  the  first  edition  of 
the  'Letters'  to  Mann  (London,  3  vols.,  1833) 
with  the  initial  "  D."  affixed,  showing  that  it 
was  by  the  editor,  Lord  Dover,  and  not  by 
Horace  Walpole. 

In  a  letter  to  Montagu  of  25  May,  1745 
(Cunningham's  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  363),  Walpole 
mentions  an  inmate  of  Englefield  Green 
(Sir  Edward  Walpole's  residence),  one  Dr. 
Thirlby.  A  note  on  this  reference  to  Thirlby 
is  given  by  Cunningham.  The  history  of  this 
note  may  be  traced  as  follows.  It  first  ap- 
peared in  lord  Dover's  edition  of  the  'Letters' 
to  Mann  (London,  3  vols.,  1833),  in  its  proper 

S'ace  as  a  note  by  Walpole  on  a  letter  to 
ann  of  22  Dec.,  1750.  In  the  "  collected  " 
edition  of  1840  it  was  transferred  by  Wright 
to  its  present  position  at  the  foot  of  the 
letter  to  Montagu  of  25  May,  1745.  Wright 
added  on  his  own  account  the  remark  that 
Thirlby  "died  a  martyr  to  intemperance, 
in  1751,  in  his  sixty-first  year,"  as  well  as  a 
quotation  from  Nichols's  'Literary  Anecdotes.' 
Cunningham  accepted  the  note  as  belonging 
to  the  earlier  letter  (to  Montagu),  and  re- 
tained Wright's  quotation  from  the  '  Literary 
Anecdotes,'  but  he  dispensed  with  the  com- 
ment on  Thirlby's  intemperance,  arid  trans- 
ferred the  date  of  his  death  (which,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  is  wrongly  given  as  1751  instead 
of  1753)  to  Walpole's  portion  of  the  note. 

HELEN  TOYNBEE. 
Dorney  Wood,  Burnham,  Bucks. 

Prinknash,  pronounced  Prinidge,  appears 
in  twelfth -century  deeds  as  Prinkenesse.  In 
1121  the  Abbot  of  Gloucester,  describing  the 
boundaries  of  lands  in  Buckholt  belonging 
to  the  abbey  and  to  Elias  de  Giffard  and  Pain 
Fitz- John  and  others,  writes  :  "  Et  inter 
Kegem  etElgarum  de  Kynemeresburia  [Kims- 
bury]  et  nos  de  Prinkenesse,  usque  ad  fagum 
ubi  latro  pependit "  ('  Hist,  et  Cartularium 
Monast.  Glouc.,'  vol.  i.  205).  Leland  preserves 
this  spelling.  MRS.  TOYNBEE  would  find  the 
distance  from  Painshill,  i.e.,  Paganhill  or 
Pakenhill,  further  than  she  describes.  Pains- 
wick  is  the  place  situated  at  the  distance 
mentioned  by  her,  unless  she  intended  Pains- 
wick  Hill,  known  by  the  country-folk  here- 


abouts as  the  Castles  or  the  Beacon ;  but  that 
is  not  known  as  Painshill,  I  think. 

ST.  CLAIR  BADDELEY. 
Painswick,  Gloucestershire. 

'  La  Fiancee  du  Hoi  de  Garbe '  is  the  title 
of  a  story  in  the  French  translation  of  Boc- 
caccio's '  Decameron.'  La  Fontaine,  who 
tells  many  old  tales,  may  also  have  told 
this  one;  'but  it  is  right  to  point  out  the 
original.  That  Walpole  was  referring  to 
Boccaccio's  tale  is  certain  ;  for  the  betrothed 
of  the  Roi  de  Garbe  was  shipwrecked,  and 
was  forced  to  become  the  mistress  of  a  dozen 
men  at  least  before  she  reached  the  arms  of 
the  king,  who  .knew  nothing  about  her 
adventures.  E.  YARDLEY. 

[In  'La  Fiancee  du  Roi  de  Garbe'  La  Fontaine 
acknowledges  obligation,  without  saying  to  whom. 

He  says:  "  Jeme  suis  ecartede  mon  original J'ai 

suivi  mon  auteur  en  deux  points  seulement."] 

BARCLAY'S  'ARGENIS'  (9th  S.  ii.  428,  538).— 
For  some,  but  not  at  all  a  full  account  of  the 
'  Argenis,'  see  Dunlop's  'History  of  Fiction.' 
EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

'  THE  ROMANO-BRITISH  CITY  OF  SILCHESTER  ' 
(9th  S.  iii.  100,  177,  256).— Commenting  upon 
my  monograph — '  The  Romano-British  City 
of  Silchester ' — and  my  suggested  derivation 
of  the  place-name,  MR.  HARRISON  has  dis- 
regarded the  widely  divergent  and  almost 
antithetical  significations  of  the  Saxon  word 
ceaster.  The  term  was  employed  indifferently 
to  denote  a  city  or  a  fort,  and,  in  some  dis- 
tricts, simply  an  inhabited  or  occupied  en- 
closure. A  ceaster,  therefore,  does  not  always 
imply  the  existence  of  an  aggregation  of 
dwellings. 

The  adjectival  prefix  to  a  place-name  which 
the  Saxons  would  employ  would  be  a  term 
that  would  qualify  the  substantival  element 
in  a  manner  that  would  define  and  identify 
the  site  and  distinguish  it  from  other  more 
or  less  similar  sites — a  term  that  would  dis- 
tinguish a  ceaster  they  found  in  one  district 
from  ceasters  in  other  districts.  If,  therefore, 
the  Saxons  found  the  ceaster  (city,  fort,  or 
enclosure)  of  North  Hampshire  covered  with 
dwellings,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  they 
would  define  the  place  by  a  term  descriptive 
of  that  condition  which  must  have  been  the 
most  notable  physical  feature  of  the  site— an 
element  of  environment  which  marked  the 
north  of  Hampshire  ceaster  as  different  from 
many  other  ceasters. 

As  they  have  in  their  language  the  word  sel, 
meaning  a  dwelling-house,  I  suggested  that 
the  Saxons  called  the  place  Selceaster— the 
dwelling-house  ceaster,  in  consequence  of  the 
quite  abnormal  number  of  houses  within  the 
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by  walls  (as  disclosed  by  the  excavations  on 
site),  a  larger  number,  by  far,  than  ha 
>een  found  on  any  other  Roman  site  in  Britain 
}erhaps  I  may  quote  from  my  book  that 

1 ;  a  term  more  appropriate  than  sel,  to  qualify  thi 
(  hester  of  mansions  and  palaces  and  dwellings,  coul( 
i.ot  have  been  devised." 

MR.  HARRISON  states  :— 

"As  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  other  chesters  an< 
<  esters  in  this  country,  the  first  element  of  Sitcheste 
is  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  a  relic  of  Celtii 
nomenclature." 

Doubtless  many  place-names  with  Chester  a? 
the  substantival  element  have  a  Celtic  prefix 
but  the  only  other  place-name  cited  by  MR 
HARRISON  of  which  Chester  is  an  element  is 
Woodchester,  the  prefix  of  which  is  certainly 
Saxon— not  Celtic—and  a  Saxon  prefix  to  th< 
Saxon  chester  is  not  exceptional.  MR.  HARRI 
SON  cites  Woodchester  as  a  place-name  iden 
tical  with  Silchester  in  signification — each 
meaning  the  chester  in  the  wood.  I  will  em 
ploy  the  same  name  Woodchester  as  illustra 
tive  of  the  identity  (not  of  signification  but 
of  the  process  of  the  naming  of  the  two  places 
The  Saxons,  finding  a  chester  in  a  wood  in 
Gloucestershire,  defined  it  as  the  wood  chester 
from  wud-u,  a  word  in  their  own  language 
meaning  a  collection  of  growing  trees.  Find- 
ing a  chester  in  Hampshire  covered  with 
dwelling-houses,  the  Saxons  defined  it  as  the 
r/-house  chester ;  in  their  own  language 
sel  ceaster,  sel  meaning  a  dwelling-house. 

MR.  HARRISON'S  other  comment— that  re- 
lative to  my  statement  "  Not  a  single  Roman 
place-name  has  survived  "  —  would,  treated 
exhaustively,  occupy  too  much  of  your  space; 
but  I  may  explain  that  I  did  not,  when 
making  the  statement,  overlook  the  neigh- 
bouring Speen  and  its  Roman  name  Spince. 
I  was  inclined  to  cite  Speen  as  a  possible 
exception — a  possible  survival — but  as  I  had 
much  information  (though  as  yet  incomplete) 
which  seemed  to  point  to  a  Saxon  derivation 
I  of  the  name  Speen,  I  was  impelled  to  regard 
Spince  as  a  Roman  place-name  that  had  gone 
the  way  of  all  others.  FREDERICK  DAVIS. 
I  Palace  Chambers,  Westminster. 

"WORLD  WITHOUT  END"  (9th  S.  ii.  525).— 
Might  I  supplement  MR.  LYNN'S  note  on  the 
'oregoing  1  I  am  aware  it  is  only  reslay ing  the 
slain  to  show  up  the  philological  iniquities  of 
;he  early  translators  of  the  A.V.  With  respect 
»  the  noun  D^IJJ  alone,  quite  a  batch  of 
inomalies  might  be  produced  without  any 
Difficulty ;  but  with  regard  to  the  cita- 
tions from  Psalm  xlv.  7  (not  17,  as  printed 
tit  the  above  reference)  and  Isa.  xlv.  17, 
^overdale's  transcription  is  most  unscien- 


tific ;  Wycliffe's  is  not  much  happier ;  the 
Douay  (which  Kitto  adheres  to  in  the  Psalms 
and  rejects  for  Coverd ale's  in  Isaiah)  is 
clearer  in  rendering,  neater  in  expression, 
yet  not  quite  perfect.  I  doubt  much  whether 
it  can  possibly  be  improved  upon  in  the 
vernacular  ;  all  others  seem  cumbrous  beside 
it.  Benisch  apparently  consulted  Gesenius, 
keeping  at  any  rate  to  accuracy. 

The  confusion  has  arisen  from  misapplica- 
tion of  the  proper  signification  of  Oulom,  pi. 
Oulamim,  pi.  gen.  Oulmi.  It  is  used  in  four 
separate  senses  in  Scripture:  (1)  world,  (2) 
time  past,  (3)  period  or  time,  (4)  eternity. 
No.  1  is  sparsely,  No.  4  is  abundantly  ex- 
emplified there.  "Binim  yemmi  oulom"  is 
an  example  of  No.  2 ;  "  ay  ved  oulom  "  of  No.  3 ; 
"achuzass  oulom"  of  No.  4.  No.  4  is  mostly 
found  conjointly  with  ahd=  eternity,  in  which 
case  its  application  should  never  be  in  doubt 
by  any  one.  Therefore  a  literal  and  not  less 
beautiful  rendering  of  Ps.  xlv.  7  would  be, 
"Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  from  eternity  to 
eternity,"  using  No.  4  sense,  and  of  Isa.  xlv. 
17  would  be,  "as  long  as  the  ages  of  eternity 
shall  be,"  using  No.  3  sense. 

M.  L.  BRESLAR. 
Percy  House,  South  Hackney. 

BINGHAM  ARMORIAL  (9th  S.  iii.  48). — What 
authority  has  T.  W.  C.  for  the  existence  of  a 
"  village  of  Bingham  in  Dorset "?  Hutchins's 
'History  of  Dorset'  knoweth  it  not.  There 
is  Bingnam's  Melcombe,  a  charming  manor- 
house.  It  is,  however,  Bingham's  no  more. 
It  was  sold  out  of  the  family  a  few  years  ago, 
after  being  Bingham's  for  six  hundred  years. 
And  there  are  "  Bingham's  Lands  "  in  Map- 
powder  parish  and  elsewhere,  perhaps,  but 
no  village  named  Bingham  in  the  county,  as 
far  as  "  we  Do'set "  ever  heard. 

H.  J.  MOULE. 

Dorchester. 

The  family  of  Bingham  were  thought  to  be 

of  Saxon  origin,  but  now  they  are  considered 
;o  be  descended  from  De  Binsli  (from  Binsli 

or  Binly,  near  Neuchatel  in  Normandy), 
rloger  de  Busliasco,  circa  1086,  held  the 
lonour  of  Tickhill,  also  held  Sutton,  co. 

Somerset,  from  Roger  de  Arundel,  and  one 
his  lordships  was  Bingham,  co.  Notts. 
The  elder  branch  ended  with  Idonea,  who 

married  Robert  de  Vipont,  and  carried  the 
Kckhill  estate  into  that  family.  A  younger 
ranch  then  held  Bingham,  and  about  the 
rear  1166  John  de  Bingham  witnessed  various 
barters,  and  from  that  period  the  family 

issumed  that  designation.  The  lordship  of 
3ingham  was  forfeited  soon  after  1199.  From 
ohn  descended  Robert,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
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and  the  Earls  of  Lucan.  I  fail  to  see  the  simi- 
larity between  the  Bingham  and  Butler  crests, 
and  can  find  no  connexion  with  the  Le  Gros- 
veneur  family.  JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

MACKENZIE  (9fch  S.  ii.  408,  494).—  This  name 
is  really  Mac  Kennie  (Mac  Kenneth),  but  no 
Lowlander  seems  ever  to  treat  the  ante- 
penultimate letter  other  than  as  2.  Is  not 
Menzies  often  thus  pronounced  by  educated 
people  in  Scotland,  and  alternatively  Ming-is, 
not  Mengies  1  J.  D. 

Occasionally  this  name  seems  to  have  been 

S'onounced,  either  provincially  or  locally, 
ackenyie,  as  the  following  quotations  may 
show.  The  boys  at  Edinburgh  used  to  go  up 
to  the  mausoleum  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie, 
in  the  Greyfriars  Churchyard,  -and  call  at  the 
keyhole  :— 

Bluidy  Mackenyie,  come  oot  if  ye  daur, 
Lift  the  sneck,  and  draw  the  bar  ! 

In  '  Wandering  Willie's  Tale  '  in  '  Redgaunt- 
let,'  considered  by  Dean  Stanley  one  of  the 
most  graphic  scenes  in  the  Waverley  Novels, 
we  read  :  — 

"There  was  the  Bluidy  Advocate  MacKenyie, 
who  for  his  worldly  wit  and  wisdom  had  been  to 
the  rest  as  a  god."—  Letter  Eleventh. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

NAME  AND  COMPOSER  OF  SONG  (9th  S.  iii. 
128,  213).  —  The  following  song  was  published 
by  Boosey  &  Co.,  295,  Regent  Street:  "Re- 
member or  Forget.  Words  and  music  by 
Hamilton  Aide."  Probably  the  words  were 
written  in  imitation  of  Christina  Rossetti's 
'Song.'  The  latter  could  be  sung  to  the 
music  of  the  former.  ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

St.  Austin's,  Warrington. 

ROYAL  ROADS  TO  KNOWLEDGE  (9th  S.  iii. 
263).  —  Proclus  Diadochus  (so  called  as  being 
considered  by  his  admirers  the  successor  of 
Plato)  was  born  A  D.  412  and  died  485.  The 
passage  to  which  MR.  BUTLER  refers  will  be 
found  in  the  second  book  of  the  prologue  to 
his  commentary  on  the  first  book  of  Euclid 
(chap.  iv.  in  Thomas  Taylor's  translation), 
where  we  read  (Friedlein's  edition,  published 
at  Leipzig  in  1873,  p.  68)  :— 

yeyove  Se  ovros  [i.  e.,  Euclid]  6  dvyp  kirl  rov 
TTpatrov  TLro\€fiaLoV  KCU  yap  6  'Apxi/z^Sr/s 
€7rt/3aAu>v  /cat  ra>  7rpa>ra>  i^vr/fjiovevet  rov 
Kat  fjievTOi  KOL  (f>a(rlv  on  HTO- 
Trore  avrov,  et  rts  eartv  Trepi 


6  Be  direKptvaTO, 
CTTt  yeco/urpiav. 


eeVcu  j3a.ari\.ii<r]V  arpaTrov 


But  surely  this  is  not  contradictory  to 
the  explanation  of  the  phrase  in  the 
'  Century  Dictionary,'  since  Euclid  probably 
intended  to  refer  to  such  short  or  direct  cuts 
in  material  roads,  and  to  inform  the  king 
that  he  must  not  expect  anything  similar  in 
the  study  of  geometry.  The  late  Dr.  Cobham 
Brewer  mentions  the  anecdote  in  his  'Dic- 
tionary of  Phrase  and  Fable,'  but  perhaps 
Whitney  wished  to  save  space. 

W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

ASPIDISTRA  (9th  S.  iii.  248).  —  Wittstein 
('  Etymologisch  -  botanisches  Handworter- 
buch ')  says  from  "  CCO-TTIS  (Schild)  und  ao-rpov 
(Stern,  Bild,  Abbild),  d.  h.  Schildahnlich,  in 
Bezug  auf  die  Narbe."  Ker-Gawler,  who 
introduced  the  name  ('Botanical  Register,' 
1822,  plate  628),  gives  no  derivation,  but  the 
comments  upon  the  form  of  the  gynseceum 
he  adds  to  his  technical  description  seem  to 
confirm  Wittstein's  suggestion.  He  says, 
"The  pistillum  reminds  us  of  a  mushroom 
in  miniature,"  and  he  refers  to  "the  large 
umbrella-shaped  stigma";  here  we  have  an  j 
explanation  of  the  first  element  in  the  name, 
and  the  star-like  shape  of  the  flower  in  the  I 
figure  satisfies  the  second  element.  At  the  ! 
same  time  Ker-Gawler  supplies  a  clue  to 
the  train  of  thought  that  determined  the 
name  by  his  remark,  "We  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Brown  for  the  suggestion  of  its  affinity 
with  Tupistra,  a  genus  established  some 
years  ago  by  ourselves."  This  latter  genus 
is  described  in  Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine, 
1814,  plate  1655,  and  the  star-like  outline  of 
the  whole  flower  and  the  top  of  its  style 
sufficiently  warrants  its  name.  In  describ- 
ing Tupistra  Ker-Gawler  says  nothing  about 
the  derivation  of  the  word,  but  speaks  of  the 
species  which  is  the  basis  of  the  genus  as  the 
Amboyna  Tupistra.  Wittstein  curiously  mis- 
interprets this,  and  states  (I.e.,  p.  908)  as  the 
etymology  of  Tupistra,  "  Name  des  Gewachses 
auf  Amboyna."  SENGA. 

From  Greek  do-iriSiov,  a  little  shield,  dimin. 
of  acrTrts,  a  shield,  which  the  involucres  of 
this  tribe  of  ferns  resemble.  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

MASS^NA  (9th  S.  iii.  188).— With  regard^o 
Benjamin  Disraeli's  statement  that  Massena 
and  the  most  famous  of  the  French  marshals 
were  Jews  (vide  '  Coningsby,'  p.  250,  new 
edition,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1879),  I  may 
be  permitted  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  in  his  reflection  on  the  number  of  per- 
sons of  Italian  origin  who  have  played  pro- 
minent parts  in  France,  Capt.  the  Hon, 
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I  enis  Bingham,  in  his  interesting  'Recollec- 
t  Dns  of  Paris'  (Chapman  &  Hall,  1896),  refers 
t  Massena  as  one  of  the  sixteen  marshals 
o  France  who  were  Italians  (vide  vol.  ii. 
p  281) ;  and  in  his  allusion  to  the  Jews  who 
h  ive  formed  alliances  with  the  aristocracy 
o  the  First  Empire,  Capt.  Bingham  does  not 
e  ren  hint  that  the  Duke  de  Rivoli  was  of 
tl  e  Hebrew  race  : — 

"I  read  the  other  day  in  the  Figaro  that  the 
Duchess  of  Rivoli,  nee  Heine-Furtado,  has  been 
sa  fely  delivered  of  a  son.  This  event  has  a  great 
family  importance,  since  the  Duchess  had  up  to  the 

E  resent  given  birth  to  daughters  only.  The  male 
eir  who  has  now  been  born  will  therefore  save 
from  extinction  the  titles  of  Prince  of  Essling  and 
Duke  of  Rivoli  [bestowed  by  the  great  Napoleon  on 
Massena].  A  curious  detail  with  regard  to  this 
birth.  The  daughter  of  Madame  Heine-Furtado, 
now  Duchess  of  Rivoli,  had  two  sons  by  her  first 
marriage,  one  of  whom  will  be  Prince  de  la  Mos- 
kowa,  and  the  other  Due  d'Elchingen.  Thus 
through  her  will  be  perpetuated  four  of  the  most 
brilliant  titles  of  the  Empire."— Vol.  ii.  p.  286. 

With  reference  to  the  subject  of  Italians 
in   La  Belle  France,   it  may    be  remarked 
that  the  author  of   'The   Marriages  of  the 
i  Bonapartes'  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1881) 
on  investigation  found  that  Charlemagne,  who 
!  paid  three  visits  to  Rome,  on  each  occasion 
|  returned  to  France  bringing  with  him  Italian 
]  professors.      Charles  VIII.  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of   Charlemagne.      Francis  I.  en- 
couraged Italians  in  his  Court,  and  among 
them  Benvenuto  Cellini.      With   Catherine 
ide   Medicis,  who   built    the    Tuileries,   and 
with  Mary  de  Medicis,  crowds  of  Italians 
flocked  into  France — foremost  among  them 
Julius  Mazarin. 

In  every  branch  of  art  they  were  promi- 
jnent.  Lulli  founded  the  French  opera,  and 
Goldoni  taught  the  French  how  to  act. 
Bellini,  Piccini,  and  Rossini  all  lived  in 
France.  Louis  XIV.  not  only  attached 
.talian  artists  to  France,  but  gave  pensions 
x>  some  who  remained  in  their  own  country. 
Many  other  great  names  might  be  mentioned, 
iuch  as  those  of  Mirabeau  and  the  Bonapartes 
n  recent  times.  HENRY  GERALD  HOPE. 
Clapham,  S.W. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Hosmer,  in  his  work  '  The  Jews ' 
1889,  p.  236),  says  :— 

'The  most  distinguished  soldier  of  Hebrew  de- 
scent \yas  probably  Marshal  Massenah,  whose  real 
name  is  said  to  have  been  Manasseh,  the  warrior 
whom  Napoleon  called  '  the  favourite  child  of 
act  or  y.' " 

JAMES  HOOPER. 

Norwich. 

" STOOK"  (9th  S.  iii.  206).— MR.  BAYNE  does 
not  seem  to  be  aware  that  stook  is  an  English 
as  well  as  a  Scottish  word.  I  never  heard  its 


equivalent  shock,  used  in  Lincolnshire  except 
by  a  few  persons  who  had  acquired  the  bad 
habit  of  "talking  fine."  I  believe  it  is  the 
usual  word  throughout  a  great  part  of  the 
north  of  England.  Mr.  Cordeaux,  in  his 
'  Birds  of  the  Humber,'  uses  it.  He  says  of 
the  whinchats : — 

"  They  may  be  seen  in  small  family  parties,  half 
a  dozen  together,  perched  onstooks  of  corn."— P.  30. 

EDWARD  PEACOCK. 
Dunstan  House,  Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

MR.  BAYNE  says  this  is  "  what  is  called  in 
England  a  '  shock.' "  In  the  Midlands,  how- 
ever, and  I  think  I  may  say  in  the  north  of 
England,  stook  is  much  more  common  than 
shock.  The  Midland  pronunciation  is  stouk, 
which  perhaps  indicates  the  origin  of  the 
word,  for  I  see  Nuttall  connects  it  with 
Ger.  Stauch.  Prof.  Blackie  ought  to  have 
remembered  Hood's  'Ruth'  :— 

Thus  she  stood  amid  the  stocks, 
Praising  God  with  sweetest  looks. 

C.  C.  B. 

The  word  stac  is  used  with  a  similar 
meaning  in  Welsh  in  the  Tanad  Valley,  in 
the  counties  of  Montgomery  and  Denbigh. 
Stac,  pi.  staciau,  pronounced  sfockia,  stacio  = 
to  stack.  It  means,  as  in  MR.  BAYNE'S  note, 
a  cluster  of  four,  sometimes  six,  sheaves  of 
wheat  or  oats  set  up  against  each  other  to 
dry  in  the  field.  It  is  undoubtedly  an  English 
word,  introduced  into  the  Welsh  of  the 
district  by  its  proximity  to  Shropshire,  or 
rather  to  the  English  part  of  the  province  of 
Powis.  The  spoken  Welsh  of  Montgomery- 
shire is  full  of  such  words.  They  are  evidently 
not  of  Welsh  origin,  and  are  found  with  a 
similar  meaning  in  the  English  spoken  in  the 
neighbouring  districts.  O.  B.  JONES. 

Called  by  Devonshire  peasantry  stitch, 
which  word  seems  as  if  derived  from  a 
common  source  with  those  named  by  MR. 
BAYNE.  FRED.  C.  FROST,  F.S.I. 

Teignmouth. 

HUMPHREY,  DUKE  OF  GLOUCESTER  (9th  S. 
iii.  264). — Mediae val  poisons  appear  to  have 
had  very  curious  and  mysterious  properties. 
That  employed  by  Maude  Carew  in  this 
case  is  an  instance  in  point.  However 
graphical^  the  poisoning  of  the  duke  is  de- 
scribed, I  venture  to  say  that  the  story,  as 
told,  cannot  possibly  be  true.  MR.  ELLISTON, 
to  be  sure,  does  not  profess  any  belief  in  it. 

C.  C.  B. 

ARLINGTON  (9th  S.  iii.  269).— Canon  Isaac 
Taylor,  in  his  '  Words  and  Places,'  says  that 
the  family  of  the  Harlings  (whose  deeds  are 
chronicled  in  'The  Traveller's  Song'  along 
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with  those  of  the  Myrgings,  at  a  later  time 
familiar  to  us  as  the  Merovingian  dynasty  of 
France)  is  met  with  at  Harliiig,  in  Norfolk 
and  in  Kent,  and  at  Harlington,  in  Bedford- 
shire and  Middlesex.  It  was  from  Harling- 
ton in  the  latter  county  that  the  Earl  of 
Arlington  of  the  Cabal  Ministry  took  his  title. 
A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

CONJUGAL  EIGHTS  OK  RITES  (7th  S.  xi.  383 ; 
xii.  76). — This  question  was  discussed  loc.  cit., 
but  without  any  conclusive  result.  As  a 
further  contribution  to  the  subject  I  send 
you  the  following  from  the  Daily  Advertiser, 
5  Nov.,  1772  :— 

"  On  Tuesday  a  Motion  was  made  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  to  quash  a  Writ  of  Excommunicatione 
capiendo,  which  had  been  issued  against  a  Person 
for  Non  -  Performance  of  Conjugal  Rites.  The 
Ground  on  which  the  motion  was  made,  was,  its 
not  being  one  of  the  Causes  particularly  named  in 
the  Act  of  the  5th  of  Elizabeth  ;  on  which  the  Lord 
Chancellor  remarked,  that  many  a  Quaker  would 
be  glad  if  every  Cause  not  mentioned  in  that  Act 
could  not  be  prosecuted  by  the  Spiritual  Court  as 
Tythes  are  not  one  ;  but  he  was  ot  Opinion,  on  the 
Ciirsitor's  receiving  the  Bishop's  Significavit,  he 
did  his  Duty  in  making  out  the  Writ,  and  as 
he  thought  the  Cursitor  unjustly  complained  of, 
he  should  give  him  the  Costs  of  the  Motion,  which 
the  Cursitor  declined  accepting." 

The  case  also  forms  the  subject  of  a  letter 
to  the  London  Evening  Post,  26  Nov.,  1772, 
p.  1,  col.  4. 

I  may  also  cite  the  following  from  '  Para- 
dise Lost,'  book  iv.  11.  742-3  :— 

Nor  Eve  the  rites 
Mysterious  of  connubial  love  refus'd. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  legal  readers  will 
look  into  the  matter  and  give  us  the  benefit 
of  their  researches.  The  '  H.E.D./  under 
'Conjugal,'  merely  gives  an  extract  from 
Wharton's  '  Law  Dictionary,'  defining  "  con- 
jugal rights."  R.  B.  P. 

SCRIMANSKI  (9th  S.  iii.  169). — In  Zachary 
Grey's  editions  of  *  Hudibras '  is  the  following 
note  to  Part  I.  canto  ii.  271 : — 

"Scrimansky probably  a  noted  bear  in  those 

times,  to  whose  name  a  Polish  or  Cossack  termina- 
tion of  sky  is  given.  Sometimes  the  names  of  their 
keepers  are  given  them." 

Reference  is  made  to  "  George  Stone  the 
Bear"  in  Cowley's  'Widow  of  Watling  Street, 
Act  III.  JAMES  HOOPER. 

A  note  in  Butler's  '  Hudibras,'  edited  b;y 
Henry  G.  Bohn,  p.  52,  says  Scrimansky  refers 
to  "  some  favourite  bear,  perhaps,  or  a  cari 
catured  Russian  name." 

JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

COGAN  :  BARRY  :  ROCHE  (9th  S.  ii.  448  ;  iii 
274). — There  is  a  fair  account  of  the  Cogans 


ords  of  Bampton  (not  Brarnpton),  in  '  Thf 
!tfote-Book  of  Tristram  Risdon,'  1897  (editec 
Mr.  H.  G.  Porter  and  myself),  p.  70.  The 
>arony  of  Bampton  passed  from  Bampton 
hrough  Painell  to  Cogan,  and  so  to  the  Fitz- 
JAMES  DALLAS. 


warrens. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

A  History  of  the  Colonization  of  Africa  by  Aliei 
Races.  By  Sir  Harry  H.  Johnston,  K.C.B.  (Cam 
bridge,  University  Press.) 

To  the  "Cambridge  Historical  Series "  Sir  Harry  H 
Johnston  has  contributed  an  excellent  work  upot 
a  subject  of  active  and  immediate  interest.  In  some) 
of  the  events  with  which  he  deals  Sir  Harry  has  had 
a  share,  and  his  name  is  numbered  among  those 
who  have  participated  in  the  shaping  or  consplida 
ion  of  our  African  empire.  Not  wholly  a  gratifying 
jook  for  Englishmen  to  read  is  that  he  has  written 
seeing  that  it  is  a  record  of  neglected  opportunities 
cowardly  councils,  and  shifty  policy.  It  is  not,  how 
iver,  wholly,  or  even  mainly,  with  ourselves  thai 
le  deals,  and  in  instances  other  than  our  own  proofs 
of  mismanagement  and  unwisdom  are  also  abun- 
dant. After  a  bright  and  well-written  chapter  upor 
the  origin  of  African  man,  and  upon  Malay  and 
Mohammedan  invaders,  Moorish  conquests  in  Ni 
^eria,  Arab  settlements  on  the  Zanzibar  coast,  &c. 
our  author  begins  with  the  Portuguese  in  Africa!! 
Little  is  said  concerning  the  Spaniards  on  the  Black 
Continent.  Occupied  with  her  dreams  of  empire  in 
the  West,  Spain  paid  but  little  attention  to  the 
country  lying  at  her  gates,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  when  religious 
persecution  had  done  its  worst,  Spain,  in  the  midst 
of  a  renascent  Europe,  lay  torpid  and  dead.  Five  | 
pages  are  accordingly  sufficient  for  Spanish  dealing 
with  Africa.  The  Dutch,  the  French,  the  British, 
arid  the  German  have  their  separate  chapters,  as 
have  the  Belgian  and  the  Italian,  other  chapters 
being  devoted  to  "Christian  Missions,"  "The  Slave 
Trade,"  and  "Great  Explorers,"  from  Herodotus  tci 
Mr.  H.  Cavendish.  Sir  Harry  speaks  of  missionaries 
as  a  high-minded  order  of  men,  "acting  nearlj 
always  from  noble  and  unselfish  motives."  It  u 
impossible  to  indicate  the  points  of  interest  which 
rise  in  dealing  with  this  admirable  volume.  We 
may  only  state  that  it  appeals  equally  to  the  genera! 
reader  who  seeks  to  obtain  a  coup  d'oeil  of  the  state  j 
of  affairs  in  Africa  and  the  politician  who  strives  te! 
fathom  our  duties  and  responsibilities.  The  volume 
is  illustrated  with  useful  maps. 

History  of  Scotland.— Vol.  I.  To  the  Accession  oj 
Mary  Stewart.  By  P.  Hume  Brown,  LL.D 
(Cambridge,  University  Press.) 
To  the  "Cambridge  Historical  Series" also  Dr.  Hume 
Brown  has  contributed  a  useful  and  trustworthy 
history  of  Scotland,  which,  to  use  a  phrase  once  ir  j 
high  favour,  but  now  discredited,  "supplies  a  want.' 
Before  the  appearance  of  the  present  work  there 
was  no  compendious  history  of  Scotland  which 
while  supplying  a  consecutive  narrative  of  events 
traced  the  processes  by  which  various  conflicting] 
elements  were  consolidated  into  the  Scottish  people 
of  to-day.  For  several  reasons  a  new  history, 
such  as  the  present,  was  demanded.  Since  the 
appearance  of  the  histories  of  John  Hill  Burton  and 
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)i  Skene  much  new  information,  some  of  it  modify  - 

n^  conclusions  previously  accepted,  has  come  to 

ig  t.   This  first  instalment  of  the  history  ends  with 

,h(  accession  of  Mary  Stewart.    It  is  written  with 

mv<3h  vivacity,  and  gives  an  animated  account  of 

hi  turbulent  proceedings  and  varied  experiences 

ffh  ch  make  Scottish  history  during  Stewart  times 

ht  most  picturesque  and  romantic  in  Europe.    Not 

as  /•  is  it  to  conceive  a  compendium  at  once  more 

er  -iceable  and  more  readable  than  is  presented. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  occasionally  puzzled  with 

>ui  author's  attitude  towards  the  events  he  depicts. 

ji  1445  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  Sir  James  Living- 

toie,  and  the  Ogilvies  broke  into  the  diocese  of 

St.  Andrews  and  retired  with  their  booty.     For 

,his  James  Kennedy,  the  bishop,  excommunicated 

..hem,  laying  under  interdict  every  place  where  they 

were  harboured.     Dr.  Brown  continues,  "Exactly 

:>ne  year  had  elapsed  from  the  day  of  the  harrying 

)f  the  bishop's    territory  when    the  judgment  of 

Heaven  overtook  the  chief  offender."    Is  this  seri- 

jusly  meant  ?    If  every  death  in  a  foray  or  a  feud 

rt'as  a  judgment,  the  hands  of  Providence  can  seldom 

lave  rested.     Again,   it  is  said  of  Louis  XL   of 

France    that   when    the    Scottish    king's    brother 

Ubany  took  refuge  in  France,  Louis,  "taking  pity 

>n  his  destitute  condition,"  gave  him  in  marriage 

\nne  de  la  Tour,  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Boulogne 

Lnd  Auvergne.    Such  motive  to  action  was  at  least 

inusual  on  the  part  of  that  most  cynical  of  rulers. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  that  we  understand  what  is 

laid  (p.  303)  concerning  the  influence  of  the  Lollards 

If  Kyle.    On  this  we  do  not,  however,  insist.    No 

reat  faith  is  inspired  in  our  author  by  the  lively 

nd  picturesque  chronicle  of  Robert  Lindsay,  of 

'itscottie.    The  best  and  latest  authorities  nave, 

ideed,  been  consulted.     New  light  on  the  early 

ears  of  James  III.  is  thrown  by  the  'Anciennes 

Ironiques  d'Engleterre  '  of  Jean  de  Waurin,  pub- 

shed  by  the  Societe"  de  1'Histoire  de  France.    It  is 

3  be  hoped  we  shall  not  have  long  to  wait  for  the 

3cond  volume  of    this  bright,   trustworthy,  and 

livacious  history. 


plement  to  the  Coinage  of  the  European  Continent. 
Jy  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.  (Sonnenschein  &  Co.) 
i.  HAZLITT'S  knowledge  of  the  coinages  of  Europe 
wide,  and  he  has  the  faculty  for  condensation. 
s  supplementary  volume  will  be  found  useful  as 
jook  of  reference.  Our  coin  collectors  of  former 
js  confined  themselves  almost  solely  to  the  issues 
;he  Greek,  Roman,  and  English  mints.  If  a  few 
diseval  or  modern  coins  had  a  place  in  their 
rinets,  they  were  almost  always  selected  for  their 
auty  only,  not  for  their  historic  significance.  Our 
mghts  have  become  wider,  and  there  are  now 
reral  British  collectors  who  have  studied  the 
itinental  mints  with  praiseworthy  industry. 
1,  however,  Mr.  Hazlitt  came  forward  there  was 
rdly  anything  in  our  language  that  was  helpful 
the  student  of  foreign  coinages.  Some  of  the 
mbols  used  in  continental  mints  have  been  very 
range.  A  briquet  or  miuritzei  —  that  is,  a  steel  for 
iking  a  light—  appears  on  some  of  the  money  of 
arles  the  Bold,  it  is,  we  conclude,  symbolical, 
were  most  of  the  ornaments  and  heraldic  charges 
the  Middle  Ages.  Mr.  Hazlitt  does  not  endea- 
ur  to  interpret  its  significance.  It  may  have 
en  the  emblem  of  some  saint,  but  if  so  we  have 
led  to  identify  him  ;  perhaps,  however,  it  was 
t  a  fancy  device,  like  the  salamander  of  Francis  L, 
lich  occurs,  with  or  without  the  motto  "Nutrisco 


et  exinguo,"  on  so  many  of  the  buildings  and  other 
works  of  art  executed  in  his  reign.  Perhaps  the 
Vuuritzer  may  be  only  intended  to  signify  the  fiery 
nature  of  him  who  bore  it ;  if  so,  it  was  undoubtedly 
an  apt  symbol.  St.  Oswald,  it  seems,  appears  on 
some  of  the  money  of  Berg  in  Gelderland.  The 
English  king  of  that  name  is  probably  the  person 
indicated.  There  are  but  two  St.  Oswalds  in  Pott- 
hast' s  exhaustive  list  of  saints,  both  of  whom  were 
inhabitants  of  this  island.  Mr.  Hazlitt  thinks  that 
the  right  of  coining  money  in  consequence  of  a  grant 
from  the  sovereign  or  other  person  having  superior 
temporal  jurisdiction  has  never  existed  in  this 
country.  What  of  the  early  pieces  struck  by  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York?  And  did  not 
Lord  Glamorgan  claim  that  Charles  I.  granted  him 
some  such  power  ? 

MR.  J.  G.  FEAZEB  concludes,  in  the  Fortnightly, 
his  essay  on  'The  Origin  of  Totemism,'  in  which  he 
modifies  to  some  extent  the  views  he  has  expressed 
in  his  opusculum  on  the  subject.  His  change  of  view 
is  due  to  the  '  Native  Tribes  of  Central  Australia  ' 
of  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Gillen,  to  which  we  have 
more  than  once  drawn  attention.  Far  too  important 
are  the  questions  raised,  and  far  too  intricate  the 
explanations,  to  be  easily  dismissed.  Yet  further 
information  seems,  indeed,  desirable.  Briefly  stated, 
the  view  of  totemism  among  the  Central  Australian 
tribes  Mr.  Frazer  advocates  is  that  "it  is  a  co- 
operative system,  designed  to  procure  for  the 
community  a  supply,  primarily  of  food,  and  second- 
arily of  all  the  other  necessaries  of  life."  Thus 
regarded,  Mr.  Frazer  finds  in  it  nothing  vague  or 
mystical,  nothing  of  "  metaphysical  haze."  In  its 
simplicity  and  directness  he  sees  in  this  creation 
of  a  crude  and  barbarous  philosophy  something 
impressive  and  almost  grandiose.  Mr.  Arthur 
Symons  has  a  paper  on  Balzac,  in  which  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  "  metaphysical  haze."  His  estimate  of 
Balzac  is  naturally  high,  and  what  is  said  is  well 
worth  study.  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin  continues 
his  brilliant  and  edifying  sketches  of  '  France  since 
1814.'  Mr.  H.  M.  Paull  has  a  disquisition  upon 
'  Dramatic  Convention :  with  Special  Reference  to 
the  Soliloquy,'  in  which  our  modern  dramatists  are 
counselled  to  abandon  the  soliloquy  before  they  are 
compelled  to  do  so.  We  do  not  dispute  the  wisdom 
of  the  advice,  but  it  will  be  some  time  yet  before 
audiences  insist  on  its  observance.  Mr.  Hodge's 
'The  Teacher  Problem'  and  Mr.  Richard  Davey's 
'  Cardinals,  Consistories,  and  Conclaves  '  repay 
attention.— One  of  the  results  of  admitting  women 
as  controversialists  seems  likely  to  be  the  resumption 
of  weapons  which  we  had  hoped  had  been  aban- 
doned in  the  conduct  of  polemics.  In  a  reply  on 
'Woman  as  an  Athlete'  to  Dr.  Arabella  Kenealv 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Mrs.  Ormiston  Chant 
treats  her  adversary  with  a  class  of  irony  now  for- 
tunately less  common  than  once  it  was.  The  ques- 
tion at  issue  is  not  of  a  nature  to  tempt  us  into  the 
fray.  An  article  on  'The  Ethics  of  War,'  by  the 
Rev.  Father  Ryder,  suggests  the  conclusion  that  so 
long  as  our  clerics  are  drawn  from  the  same  class  as 
a  squirearchy  that  sees  its  occupation  in  war  and 
its  amusements  in  the  chase,  humanitarian  views 
as  to  war  will  not  find  very  general  advocacy  in  the 
Church.  Father  Ryder  however  holds,  which  is 
much,  that  not  all  defensive  war  can  be  pronounced 
justifiable.  Mr.  Sidney  Low  writes  on  •  The  HVDO 
crisies  of  the  Peace  Conference,' and  is  of  opinion 
that  if  Russia  herself  would  abandon  her  arma- 
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ments  a  diminution  of  50  per  cent,  in  those  of  other 
countries  would  follow.  A  very  valuable  paper 
is  that  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Ameer  Ali  on  '  The 
Influence  of  Women  in  Islam.'  "If,"  the  writer 
holds,  "the  Mussulmans  of  India  desire  to  raise 
themselves,  they  should  restore  women  to  the 
pedestal  they  occupied  in  the  early  centuries  of 
Islam."  Mr.  Joseph  Shaylor  writes  on  '  Booksellers 
and  Bookselling.'  We  find  in  this  a  further  wail 
over  the  disastrous  system  of  discounts.  Mrs.  Lecky 
has  a  timely  paper  on  '  The  House  in  the  Wood,' 
the  seat  of  the  forthcoming  Peace  Conference. 
'  Reminiscences  of  Lady  Byron '  is  by  Mrs.  Alexan- 
der Ross,  and  gives  many  extracts  from  the  letters 
of  the  widow  of  the  poet-  The  editor  finds  the  time 
opportune  in  connexion  with  '  Wireless  Telegraphy' 
to  advance  again  his  ingenious  theory  as  to  brain- 
waves. '  Russia  in  Finland,'  by  Dr.  J.  N.  Reuter,  of 
the  University  of  Helsingfors,  and  '  The  Jackeroo,' 
by  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Yorke,  may  both  be  commended 
for  perusal.— Mr.  Dana  Gibson  continues  in  the  Pall 
Mail '  Sketches  in  Egypt,'  the  present  number,  like 
its  predecessors,  containing  many  very  clever  illus- 
trations, chiefly  of  the  English  occupation.  A  beauti- 
fully executed  photogravure  of  Henner's  picture  of 
Fabiola  serves  as  frontispiece.  In  the  '  Capitals  of 
Greater  Britain '  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  is  now 
given.  It  has  many  excellent  views  from  photo- 
graphs of  the  harbour,  the  Government  House,  the 
ruins  of  the  Anglican  cathedral,  &c.  '  Rembrandt 
and  his  Etchings,'  by  Mrs.  Wedmore,  has  reproduc- 
tions from  prints  in  the  British  Museum.  '  Birds' 
Love '  is  a  pleasant  paper  which  we  should  wholly 
commend,  but  that  we  fear  it  may  tempt  some  to 
try  experiments  permissible  only  to  the  very  care- 
ful. Under  the  signature  of  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare 
appears  an  illustrated  paper,  'The  London  of  Pepys.' 
Mr.  Clark  Russell  continues  '  The  Story  of  the 
Ship.'  Miss  E.  Nesbit  has  another  delightful  sketch 
of  children.  'The  Lost  Torpedo'  is  excellent.— 
Prof.  Tyrrell  has  in  the  Cornhill  a  characteristic- 
ally admirable  eulogy  of  George  Eliot,  under  the 
title  of  'The  Sense  of  Humour  in  Women.'  Mr. 
Garrett  Fisher  writes  on  '  The  Balzac  Centenary,' 
but  does  not  quote  nearly  all  the  authorities  for  the 
Balzac  we  know.  People  would  not  readily  sup- 
pose that '  The  Orphan '  dealt  with  a  Cachalot  whale. 
'An. International  Episode'  is  drawn  presumably 
by  Mr.  Horatio  F.  Brown  from  Venetian  archives. 
'Conferences  on  Men  and  Books'  is  signed  "  Urba- 
nus  Sylvan,"  a  strange  perversion  of  a  familiar 
name.  '  The  Chinese  Emperor  and  his  Surround- 
ings,' by  Mr.  Archibald  Little,  and  Lady  Broome's 
'Colonial  Memories,'  part  i.,  are  both  to  be  com- 
mended. —  Temple  Bar  gives  a  very  spirited 
account  of  Sir  Benjamin  Thompson,  Count  von 
Romford,  some  while  Regent  of  Bavaria,  who  was 
also  at  one  time  minister  for  Bavaria  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James's,  or  would  have  been  such, 
but  that  King  George  refused  to  accept  one  of 
his  own  subjects  as  a  minister.  A  singular 
and  a  brilliant  character  was  Thompson,  who 
founded  the  Royal  Institution,  and  seems  to  have 
been  an  Admirable  Crichton.  A  second  biography 
is  of  Dr.  Arne.  Millicent  Wedmore  also  sends  a 
good  account  of  '  George  Fox  in  Cartmel.'  A  paper 
on  '  Jacobean  Lyrists '  is  principally  occupied  with 
Thomas  Carew.— Prof.  Attwell  takes,  in  the  Gentle- 
man's, 'An  Autumn  Farewell'  to  Bex.  The  Rev. 
John  E.  Field  has  a  readable  paper  on  '  Beside  the 
Wantsume.'  '  Beau  Brummell's  Successor '  is  Count 
d'Orsay.  A  naval  officer  gives  an  account  of 


'Norfolk  Island.'  Mr.  Philip  Kent  contribute- 
'A  Mseander.' —  In  the  English  Illustrated  is  ar 
account  of  'Robert  Louis  Stevenson'  by  two  o 
his  cousins.  It  has  some  capital  pictures  of  hit 
various  residences,  and  a  displeasing  portrait  o; 
him  in  1854,  looking  like  a  girl.  Major  May,  R.H.A  ' 
has  a  good  paper  on  'Field  Artillery  in  Future 
Wars.  '  That  army  which  brings  the  most  etfec 
tive  artillery  first  to  bear  "  will  in  future  wars  wii 
the  day,  is  the  conclusion  reached.  '  At  the  Bottoir 
of  the  Sea '  is  an  article  of  singular  importance  anc 
suggestiveness.  The  illustrations,  the  colourec 
especially,  are  wonderfully  good.  —  Miss  E.  C 
Godley  sends  to  Longmans  a  very  readable  ac 
count  of  Henry  Teonge  under  the  title  'A  Nava 
Chaplain  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.'  In  additioi 
to  his  characteristic  communications  in  '  At  the 
Sign  of  the  Ship,'  in  which  he  deals  with  Mr 
Kipling,  'Bullying  at  Schools,'  Mr.  Palgrave,  am 
other  subjects,  Mr.  Lang  now  takes  part  in  th< 
opening  novel.  Frank  Ritchie  has  another  batcl 
of  mixed  metaphors.  Mrs.  Clement  Shorter  send* 
a  most  spirited  ballad,  'Earl  Roderick's  Bride,'  anc 
Mr.  W.  H.  Pollock  has  a  thrilling  account  of  '  Tht 
Phantasmatograph.' 

THE  new  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Maggs  Brothers 
of  Paddington,  contains  a  really  remarkable  col 
lection  of  early  English  classics  and  other  scam 
and  desirable  works. 


Itotim  to 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices  :— 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  nami 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub 
lication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre 
spondents  must  observe  the  following  rule.  Le' 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separati 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  anc 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  Correspond 
ents  who  repeat  queries  are  requested  to  head  th« 
second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

H.  W.  MOORE  ("Ships  that  pass  in  the  night ") 
—From  Longfellow's  '  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn, 
part  iii.,  'The  Theologian's  Tale,'  ''Elizabeth, 
canto  iv.  See  8th  S.  v.  387,  436 ;  viii.  206,  278. 

A.  J.  DAVY  ("Angels  on  Horseback ").  —  Thes< 
culinary  luxuries  consist  of  oysters  enclosed  h 
slices  of  fried  bacon. 

F.  H— N  ("Louvain  Scholar").— See  Goldsmith 
'Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  chap.  xx. 

ERRATUM.— P.  320,  col.  2,  1.  6,  for  "Shrewsbury' 
read  Salisbury. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  t< 
"  The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  "—Advertise 
ments  and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher"- 
at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  retun 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  no1 
print ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 


FOREIGN  ARMS  IN  ENGLAND. 

THE  query  of  H.  H.  (ante,  p.  308)  tempts  me 
'to  send  you  a  few  notes  on  the  point,  inas- 
jmuch  as  there  is  a  great  deal  of  misunder- 
standing upon  the  matter. 

A  foreigner  coming  into  this  country  is 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  honour  of  his  own 
country  and  the  authorities  controlling  them 
n  that  country  so  long  as  he  retains  his 
iriginal  nationality.  Those  foreign  laws  and 
he  laws  of  armorial  registration  and  control 
•ary  considerably,  but  there  is  one  funda- 
mental rule  which  is  now,  and  has  been  for 
orne  centuries,  admitted  practically  from  one 
nd  of  Europe  to  the  other.  With  countries 
>utside  Europe  one  need  not  trouble.  Ame- 
ican  heraldry  is  beneath  contempt  (I  do  not 
refer  to  the  armory  of  American  scions  of 

nglish  families) ;  and  the  barbaric  totemism 
f  semi-civilized  countries,  though  the  origin 
f  our  own  heraldry,  is  hardly  sufficiently 
volved  to  be  considered  as  armory.  The 
ne  fundamental  European  rule  is  th'is— that 
rms  are  a  matter  of  honour,  and  that  the 
'onferring  of  honour  and  honours  is  a  pre- 
ogative  of  sovereignty. 

All  European  countries  recognize  the 
overeign  acts  of  every  other  de  facto  Euro- 


pean sovereign,  so  long  as  these  acts  are 
constitutional  acts,  according  to  the  con- 
stitutional law  of  the  country  over  which 
each  particular  sovereign  reigns.  Now  every 
de  facto  sovereign  can  grant  arms  to  his  own 
subjects.  No  sovereign  can  lawfully  grant 
arms  to  another  sovereign's  subjects.  Arms 
and  titles  are  precisely  identical,  and  it  re- 
quires the  consent  or  definite  documentary 
recognition  of  the  sovereign  of  the  grantee 
to  render  lawful  and  valid  a  grant  of  either 
arms  or  title  from  a  foreign  sovereign.  In 
England  this  is  conveyed  by  means  of  what  we 
know  as  a  royal  licence.  The  formalities  are 
somewhat  the  same  in  Germany,  which,  after 
our  own,  is  probably  the  country  the  most 
carefully  controlled.  These  royal  licences  are 
but  very  rarely  granted  in  England;  but  two 
or  three  cases  of  arms  come  to  my  mind— e.g., 
Thornton,  which  was  a  grant  of  an  augmenta- 
tion of  arms  and  a  title  by  the  King  of 
Portugal  to  an  actual  English  subject.  For 
the  same  reason  no  grant  of  arms  can  be 
made  by  the  English  College  of  Arms  to  an 
American  citizen. 

The  universal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope  is 
admitted  in  some  countries,  and  consequently 
arms  and  titles  granted  by  the  Pope  are 
recognized  in  Spain  and  Italy,  and  perhaps 
in  other  countries.  They  are  also  recognized 
by  the  present  French  administration.  No 
Papal  grant  has  been  officially  recognized  in 
this  country,  that  I  am  aware  of,  since  the 
Reformation. 

A  sovereign  grants  arms  to  a  man  and  his 
descendants,  and,  unless  that  grant  be  re- 
voked (which  can  only  be  done  in  England 
by  attainder),  the  right  remains  for  ever,  and 
cannot  be  disputed  (after  proof  of  descent) 
in  the  country  in  which  the  arms  originated. 
But  no  sovereign  can  be  compelled  to  recog- 
nize in  his  own  country  honours  conferred  by 
another  sovereign,  beyond  the  recognition 
that  courtesy  demands  should  be  extended  to 
a  foreigner  and  a  foreign  subject  whose  cre- 
dentials are  in  order.  Directly  the  nation- 
ality is  changed  and  the  status  of  foreigner 
is  at  an  end,  that  courtesy  of  necessity  also 
comes  to  an  end,  for  as  an  English  subject 
an  immigrant  becomes  entirely  amenable  to 
English  law  and  the  English  law  recognizes 
no  arms  as  legal  in  this  country  or  for  Eng- 
lish subjects  save  those  recorded  in  the  official 
College  and  Offices  of  Arms. 

The  procedure  for  the  registration  of 
foreign  arms  in  this  country  is  as  follows. 
A  certificate  is  obtained  that,  prior  to  be- 
coming an  English  subject,  the  person  in 
question,  in  the  country  from  which  he  came, 
was  entitled  to  bear  certain  arms.  This  certi- 
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ficate  must  issue  from  the  Government  de- 
partment (of  the  country  of  origin)  which 
has  the  control  of  such  matters.  I  believe 
I  am  correct  in  saying  that  there  is  now  some 
Government  department  having  proper  con- 
trol in  almost  every  European  country.  It 
is  essential  that  the  certificate  should  issue 
from  the  Government  department,  and  it  has 
to  be  countersigned  by  the  English  am- 
bassador or  minister  resident  in  the  country 
of  origin,  which  I  take  it  is  the  guarantee 
that  the  certificate  is  official  and  has  been 
lawfully  issued.  This  certificate  is  then  taken 
to  the  College  of  Arms  and  recorded  there. 
I  am  not  positive  regarding  all  the  formalities 
of  the  operation,  but  the  arms  are  not  altered 
in  any  way,  their  legality  is  fully  admitted, 
and  will  never  afterwards  be  questioned. 
After  their  registration  they  will  be  treated  as 
an. English  coat  of  arms  -subject  to  English 
heraldic  law.  I  have  often  been  flatly  con- 
tradicted on  this  point  of  registration,  and 
informed  it  is  never  done  and  that  such  certi- 
ficates are  never  issued.  It  is  done  constantly. 
The  supporters  granted  in  Germany  to  Baron 
Rothschild,  even  (namely,  Dexter,  a  lion  or, 
and  sinister,  a  unicorn  argent),  were  after- 
wards, when  the  need  arose,  registered  in 
England  without  question,  though  I  do  not 
for  one  moment  believe  or  suppose  that  any 
Englishman  would  ever  have  been  allowed  to 
obtain  such  a  grant. 

A  great  many  people  emphatically  aver 
that  the  English  College  of  Arms  insist  on 
regranting  or  else  confirming  all  foreign 
arms.  Both  statements  are  utter  rubbish. 
The  College,  nowadays,  never  "  confirm  "  any 
arms  at  all.  If  a  proper  certificate  is  pro- 
duced, the  arms  are  "recorded,"  and  are 
neither  altered,  regranted,  nor  confirmed. 
If  no  certificate  is  forthcoming,  the  presump- 
tion is  that  the  applicant  has  no  arms  at  all, 
and  arms  are  then  granted  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  question  of  your 
correspondent,  B  cannot  be  said  to  lawfully 
possess  in  this  country  a  legal  right  to  arms 
unless  they  are  officially  recorded.  Fail- 
ing such  a  certificate  as  I  describe,  his 
right  to  arms  would  not  be  admitted  (for 
example,  if  creation  as  a  baronet  compelled 
him  to  prove  his  right),  but  at  the  same  time 
one  would  hesitate  to  describe  the  arms  as 
"bogus"  or  "spurious."  I  myself  should  call 
them  "  foreign,"  and  mentally  class  them  with 
the  "foreign"  titles  which  (with  the  exception 
of  the  few  officially  recognized)  we  all  quietly 
laugh  at. 

At  the  same  time  I  would  warn  not  only 
H.  H.,  but  any  others  interested  in  the  point, 


that  the  proportion  of  the  so-called  "foreign" 
arms  in  use  in  this  country  which  are  spurious 
or  which  are  rank  and  impudent  assumptions' 
is  as  great  as,  if  not  greater  than,  the  propor- 
tion in  the  case  of  purely  English  arms. 

A.  C.  FOX-DAVIES. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

'ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA,'  III.  x.  9-11.— 
On  our  side,  like  the  Token'd  Pestilence, 
Where  death  is  sure.      Yon  ribaudred  Nagge  of 

Egypt, 

(Whom  Leprosie  o're-take),  &c. 
The  epithet  "ribaudred"  has  hitherto  been 
explained  by  a  mere  guess  that  it  means 
"  lewd  "•  but  no  other  instance  of  its  use  has 
been  adduced.  It  may  perhaps,  therefore, 
be  legitimate  to  hazard  a  slight  emendation, 
and  conjecture  that  n  has  been  misprinted  u, 
and  that  Shakespeare  wrote  "  riband-red," 
signifying  "red  with  ribands,"  in  reference  to 
Cleopatra's  feminine  adornments  (compare 
"  carnation  ribbon  "  in  '  Love's  Labour 's  Lost,' 
III.  i.  146).  Cleopatra  is  a  nag  adorned  with 
red  ribbons  rather  than  a  war-horse.  But 
this  will  by  no  means  exhaust  the  meaning 
of  the  epithet  in  connexion  with  the  present 
context.  Scar  us  has  just  compared  the 
fight  to  "the  Token'd  Pestilence,"  referring 
to  the  spots  the  appearance  of  which  heralded 
death  from  the  plague,  and  it  would  seem  that 
there  were  three  different  kinds  of  these 
plague  sores— namely,  the  red,  the  yellow,  and 
the  black.  Cleopatra's  ribbons  not  unnatur- 
ally suggest  the  red  plague  to  Scarus,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  in  '  Troilus  and 
Cressida '  (II.  i.  20)  we  have  a  reference  to  an 
analogous  disease  among  horses  :  "  a  red 
murrain  o'  thy  jade's  tricks  !"  Again,  "riband- 
red  "  will  add  much  force  to  the  imprecation 
("  whom  Leprosie  o're-take  ")  in  the  next  line, 
leprosy  being  characterized  by  the  appear- 
ance of  white  patches  on  the  skin.  Since  red 
is  the  colour  that  matches  best  with  a  dark  , 
complexion,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
the  actor  who  played  Cleopatra  wore  red 
ribbons,  and  thus  the  epithet  "riband-red" 
would  seem  a  very  natural  one  both  to  the 
author  and  the  audience.  Though  it  is  not 
without  diffidence  I  would  meddle  with  the 
Folio  text  of  this  play,  so  slight  an  emenda- 
tion, which  adds  so  much  force  to  the  passage,  , 
in  the  absence  of  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  original  term,  may  be  worth  considera- 
tion. ALFRED  E.  THISELTON. 

P.S.— Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  a  facsimile  of 
the  Folio  text,  which  seems  to  confirm  ray 
view,  for  the  u  in  the  word  "  ribaudred  '  is 
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raised  slightly  above  the  level  of  the 
•eceding  letter,  suggesting  that  it  is  in 
ality  n  inverted. 

'As  You  LIKE  IT,'  II.  iv.  44-58  (9th  S.  ii.  204 ; 
64), — I  think  we  may  agree  that  Rosalind 
i  is  in  mind  the  fatal  effect  of  hopeless  love — 
;1  e  incurable  wound    it  may  inflict.      Her 
mark,  "  Thou  speakest  wiser  than  thou  art 
ware  of,"  is   only  another    way    of   saying 
That's  truer  than  you  think  for."    Touch- 
tone  lightly  utters  as  a  merry  jest  what  to 
yr  is  sober  truth. 

That  the  first  "  mortal "  in  the  comparison 
means   "  subject    to    death "  can  hardly  be 
oubted,  and  that  the  second  "  mortal "  has 

lie  same  meaning  the  "as so  "of  the  com- 

nirison  would  seem  to  make  equally  certain, 

eaving  no  room  for  a  suspicion  of  one  of  the 

>oet's  "  darling  equivocations,"  as  Johnson 

)uts  it.    It  is  hard  to  resist  DR.   SPENCE'S 

xplanation  "extreme"  when  looking  at  the 

jhrase  "  mortal  in  folly,"  but  I  was  led  away 

rom  this  meaning  by  the  necessary  relation 

I  which  the  phrase  bears  to  the  remainder  of 

the  comparison  above  referred  to. 

While  itis  notnecessary  to  assertthatTouch- 
stone  was  capable,  like  Lear's  fool,  of  pining 
away  in  the  absence  of  either  of  his  gentle 
mistresses,   yet  he  has   given  proof  of    his 
unselfish  devotion  in  surrendering  the  ease  of 
court  life  to  follow  their  fortunes,  making 
good  Celia's  words,  "  He  '11  go  along  o'er  the 
wide  world   with  me"  (I.  iii.  134).    In   the 
light  of  this  loyalty,  Touchstone's  next  speech, 
"  Nay,  I  shall  ne'er  be  ware  of  mine  own  wit 
Itill  I  break  my  shins  against  it  "(II.  iv.  59,  60), 
Ishows  us  the   man  who  regards  himself  as 
!the  protector  of  these  two  helpless  creatures, 
(and  expresses  the  impatience  he  feels  with 
jhimself  for  having  inadvertently  said  some- 
ling  to  call  forth  Rosalind's  sober  rejoinder, 
his  element  of  regret  shows  the  reason  of 
is  wishing  to  "be  ware  "  of  his  own  wit ;  he 
ad  just  broken  his  shins  against  it — done 
omething  through  his  wit  that  he  was  sorry 
)r.    His  remark  is  usually  uttered  as  a  light 
;st,  in  the  same  vein  as  the  preceding  one  • 
ut  I  believe  we  are  not  refining  the  fool's 
laracter  too  much  to  take  the  other  mean- 
ig.    Touchstone  was  no  ordinary  fool,  and  I 
ke  to  feel  that  in  these  words  he  has  per- 
itted  us  to  see  the  man  beneath  the  motley. 

E.  MERTON  DEY. 
St.  Louis. 

'  OTHELLO,'  I.  i.  21  (5th  S.  xi.  383  ;  9th  S.  i. 
(3,  283,  422,  483  ;  ii.  203,  402,  524  ;  iii.  64,  222, 
82).— I  am  most  reluctantly  compelled  to 
epart  from  my  resolution  to  withdraw  from 
his  discussion  ;  but  I  cannot  possibly  remain 


silent  under  C.  C.  B.'s  misstatements  at 
the  last  reference.  With  misapprehension 
he  began  his  part  in  the  discussion  (9th  S.  i. 
422),  confessing  afterwards  (9th  S.  ii.  203)  that 
it  was  in  consequence  of  "  a  temporary  lack 
of  intelligence";  and  with  misapprehension 
he  seems  inclined  to  close.  I  hope  nothing 
worse  than  "lack  of  intelligence"  is  the  cause 
of  the  confusion  at  the  last  reference  given 
above. 

His  note  (iii.  65)  in  which  he  charged  me 
with  "  horrible  sibilation  " — this  horrible  sibi- 
lation,  as  he  himself  explained,  consisting  in 
throwing  two  "  sibilants  together  at  the  end 
of  the  verse  "  (not  a  word  then  about  "  two 
long  syllables  ") — was  written  in  answer  to  my 
note  (ii.  402)  in  which,  for  C.  C.  B.'s  special 
behoof,  I  had  been  careful  to  scan  both  the 
line  in  the  text  and  the  amended  line  thus  : 
A  fellow  almost  damn'd  in  a  fa-ir  wife. 
A  fellow  all  must  damn  in  affa-irs  wise. 
When  (iii.  222)  I  replied  to  that  last  note  of 
his  I  took  it  for  granted  that  he  had  dealt 
with  the  line  as  I  had  scanned  it  for  him  ; 
and,  in  refutation  of  his  charge  of  "  horrible 
sibilation"  in  throwing  two  "sibilants  to- 
gether at  the  end  of  the  verse,"  I  was  not  (as 
he  now  charges  me)  guilty  of  irrelevancy  in 
any  one  of  the  similar  instances  of  "  horrible 
sibilation  "  which  I  quoted.  There  is  no  more 
"  horrible  sibilation  "  in  "  affa-irs  wise  "  than 
there  is  in  "  his  wife  was  false,"  "  and  kissed 
his  lips,"  "  own  kisses  sin,"  &c. 

But  C.  C.  B.— and  at  this  I  am  justly  in- 
dignant— had  all  the  while  a  card  up  his  sleeve 
(the  "  two  long  syllables  "),  which  he  has  now 
produced  at  what  he  thought  the  end  of  the 
game.  He  says  my  "  long  string  of  quotations 
is  entirely  irrelevant ;  for  in  none  of  them  is 
a  verse  ending  with  two  long  syllables,  each 
carrying  a  sibilant."  There  was  not  a  word 
about  the  "two  long  syllables"  before.  The 
attack  was  on  the  "  two  sibilants  "  alone,  and 
this  attack  my  "  long  string  of  quotations  " 
was  intended  to  meet. 

I  ask  now,  Where  are  the  "two  long  syllables, 
each  carrying  a  sibilant,"  in  "  affa-irs  wise  "  1 
And  where  is  the  justification  for  C.  C.  B.'s 
remark,  "If  DR.  SPENCE  cannot  appreciate 
the  difference  in  sound  between  '  his  wife 
was  false '  and  '  in  affairs  wise '  I  can  ;  and  I 
venture  to  think  that  Shakespeare  could'"? 
I  can  appreciate  the  difference  quite  as  well 
as  C.  C.  B.,  and,  in  fact,  better ;  for  his  ear  tells 
him  that  "  in  a  fair  wife  "  is  a  pleasant  ending 
to  a  line,  while  my  ear  tells  me  that  no  line 
ends  pleasantly  with  two  long  syllables, 
whether  sibilants  or  not ;  but  £  appreciate 
no  difference  in  sound  between  "  his  wife  was 
false"  and  "in  affa-irs  wise,"  with  which  form 
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alone  C.  C.  JB.,  if  he  had  dealt  honestly  with 
my  line,  had  to  do.  I  hope  I  do  not  need  to 
inform  him  that  Shakespeare  (as  in  this  in- 
stance) of  ten  treats  a  syllable  with  a  diphthong 
preceding  the  letter  r  not  as  one  syllable,  but 
as  two  (Abbott's  ' Shak.  Gram.,'  480). 

K.  M.  SPENCE,  D.D. 
Manse  of  Arbuthnott,  N.B. 

'OTHELLO,'  V.  ii.  1  (9th  8.  i.  283,  422).— A 
somewhat  belated  comment  on  DK.  SPENCE'S 
explanation  of  "  It  is  the  cause." 

Othello  is  seeking  to  justify  on  the  highest 
grounds  his  meditated  deed,  and  wishes  to 
feel  that  it  is  through  no  desire  for  private 
vengeance.  By  "  the  cause  "  he  means  that 
the  trait  of  character  leading  to  a  betrayal  of 
honour,  not  the  specific  act  of  guilt,  is  the 
reason  for  what  he  is  about  to  do ;  it  is  not 
his  private  wrong,  but  the  cause  of  that 
wrong — her  disposition  to  infidelity  —  that 
condemns  her.  In  this  scene  Othello  is  un- 
alterably fixed  in  his  purpose ;  there  is  no 
question  in  his  mind  as  to  the  necessity  for 
the  deed,  and,  with  him,  such  determination 
means  certain  execution.  But  the  nobility 
of  his  nature  requires  a  purification  of  his 
own  soul— the  casting  out  of  everything  but 
a  sense  of  duty.  That  he  has  put  aside  all 
his  former  passionate  resentment,  witness 
the  tender  expressions,  the  sadness  in  this 
speech. 

I  call  attention  to  this  meaning  of  "  the 
cause  "  as  the  distinction  adds  greatly  to  the 
sublimity  of    the  scene,   and,   I    believe,   is 
essential  to  the  true  conception  of  Othello. 
E.  MERTON  DEY. 

St.  Louis.         

CHARLES  POWLETT,  FIRST  DUKE  OF  BOLTON. 
— This  nobleman  succeeded  to  the  marquess- 
ate  of  Winchester  on  the  death,  in  1674,  of 
his  father,  John  Powlett,  fifth  marquess,  called 
the  "  Great  Loyalist "  for  his  gallant  defence 
of  Basing  House  in  the  Civil  Wars.  Many 
readers  will  remember  the  fine  engraving  of 
the  '  Siege  of  Basing  House,'  which  was  taken 
by  storm  16  October,  1645,  when  most  of 
the  garrison  were  put  to  the  sword.  John 
Powlett's  portrait  is  in  Lodge's  'Portraits,'  and 
his  epitaph  by  Dryden  may  yet  be  seen  in  the 
church  of  Englefield,  Berks.  His  eldest  son, 
Charles  Powlett,  succeeded  to  the  mar- 
quessate,  and  was  created  Duke  of  Boltori  by 
William  III.  in  1689.  He  had  married  Mary, 
the  eldest  illegitimate  daughter  of  Emanuel 
Scrope,  Earl  of  Sunderland,  and  with  her 
obtained  the  extensive  estates  in  Wensley- 
dale  belonging  to  the  Scropes,  who  were 
Lords  of  Bolton.  Bolton  Castle,  in  Wensley- 
dale,  was  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Scropes, 


n  which  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  imprisoned 
:or  a  short  period ;  but  after  a  siege  in  the 
Civil  Wars  it  was  dismantled  and  rendered 
untenable  in  1649.  Be  it  observed  that  this 
s  a  ruined  castle,  not  far  distant  from  Bolton 
Ball,  a  later  structure  consisting  of  a  centre 
and  two  wings,  lower  down  the  dale,  built  by 
Charles  Powlett,  Marquess  of  Winchester,  in 
1679. 

Macaulay  in  his  'History  of  England '  does 
not  appear  to  notice  Charles  Powlett,  the 
sixth  marquess,  afterwards  the  first  Duke  of 
Bolton,  though  he  makes  mention  of  his  son 

harles  Powlett,  who  bore  the  courtesy  title 
of  Earl  of  Wiltshire  (see  chaps,  ix.  and  x.), 
going  over  to  the  Hague  in  order  to  con- 
cert measures  with  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  taking  a  prominent  part  in  bringing 
about  the  Revolution  of  1688.  He  was  born 
in  1661  and  died  in  1721/2.  Why  Macaulay 
does  not  mention  his  father  1  am  unable 
to  say,  as  he  was  a  most  important  personage, 
both  on  account  of  wealth  and  position  ;  but 
he  seems  at  that  time  to  have  retired  from 
public  life,  and  to  have  assumed  a  somewhat 
eccentric  character.  Burnet  says  of  him  : — 

'This  year  [1699]  died  the  Marquess  of  Win- 
chester, whom  the  King  had  created  Duke  ol 
Bolton.  He  was  a  man  of  a  strange  mixture.  H( 
had  the  spleen  to  a  high 'degree,  and  affected  ar 
extravagant  behaviour ;  for  many  weeks  he  woulc 
not  open  his  mouth  till  such  an  hour  of  the  daj 
when  he  thought  the  air  was  pure.  He  changec 
the  day  into  night,  and  often  hunted  by  torchlight 
and  took  all  sorts  of  liberties  to  himself,  many  o: 
which  were  very  disagreeable  to  those  about  him 
He  was  a  man  of  profuse  expense,  and  of  almosl 
ravenous  avarice  to  support  that ;  and  though  h< 
was  much  hated,  yet  he  carried  matters  before  hin 
with  such  authority  and  success  that  he  was  in  al 
respects  the  great  riddle  of  the  age." 

In  the  'Diary  of  Bishop  Cartwright,'  pub 
lished  by  the  Camden  Society  in  1843,  then 
is  the  following  mention  of  a  visit  paid  bj 
the  Bishop  to  the  Marquess  of  Winchester 
which  corroborates  Burnet's  statement  of  hi 
eccentricities  : — 

"[12  Nov.,  1686.]  I  was  received  by  the  Nobl* 
Marquess  [i.e.,  of  Winchester]  with  all  kindnea 
imaginable  at  dinner  from  one  at  noon  till  one  ii! 
the  morning;  Sir  Richard  Shuttleworth,  Mr.  Deai 
of  Ripon,  Mr.  Darcy  and  others  there."— Pp.  11,  IS' 

A  note  by  the  editor  of  the  'Diary'  on  thi' 
entry  mentions  the  place  of  entertainmen 
by  this  nobleman  as  being  "at  his  castle  o 
Bolton,"  which  is,  of  course,  a  mistake,  as  th 
banquet  must  have  taken  place  at  Bolto: 
Hall,  then  recently  erected,  the  handsom 
mansion,  to  which  reference  has  been  mad 
above,  now  occupied  by  Lord  Bolton.  Then 
is  frequent  mention  of  Thomas  Cartwright 
Bishop  of  Chester,  in  the  pages  of  Macaulay. 
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istory  of  England '  in  terms  of  the  severest 
isure.    He  accompanied  his  fallen  master 
i  nes  II.  to  Ireland,  and  died  there  a  few 
<  eks  afterwards  in   1689,  and  is  thus  dis- 
used :— 

Of  all  the  Anglican  divines  the  one  who  had  the 
ai  *est  share  of  James's  good  graces  seems  to  have 
>e<  n  Cartwright.     Whether  Cartwright  could  long 
la  e  continued  to  be  a  favourite  without  being  an 
»state  may  be  doubted.     He  died  a  few  weeks 
t  ar  his  arrival  in  Ireland  ;  and  thenceforward  his 
church  had  no  one  to  plead  her  cause."— Chap.  xii. 

Five  Dukes  of  Bolton  kept  up  the  succes- 
sion from  1689  to  1794,  when  the  dukedom 
became  extinct.  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

SAGAMORE." — This  well-known  American 
rm  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  British 
se  of  final  r  as  merely  a  letter  of  prolonga- 
;ion  ;  in  other  words,  of  our  incapacity  for 
istinguishing  between  more  and  maw.     Ac- 
ording  to  its  etymology  it  should  end  in  the 
atter  instead  of  the  former.    An  old  importa- 
on  from  one  of  the  Algonquin  dialects,  it 
as  originally  written  tiagamo — for  example, 
y  Capt.  John  Smith  in  1624.     Our  English 
(dictionaries  do  not  give  its  modern  Indian 
forms,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  Dr.  Murray  will 
Jo  so.     They  are  striking,  because  the  initial 
p  has  suffered  in  them  the  same  fate  as  in 
so  many  Greek  words — that  is  to  say,  it  first 
ioecomes  an  aspirate    and   then  disappears. 
Thus,  what  in  the  seventeenth  century  was 
lar/amo  is  now  (in  Baraga's  '  Chippewa  Dic- 
/ionary ')  reduced  to  Ogima,  while  the  variant 
Houkituo  is  used  by  a  contemporary  novelist 
n  a  Canadian  story  called  '  Sinners  Twain ' 
1895):    "You  know  it  might  possibly  put 
hat   dreadful    thing,   whom    you    call    the 
'loukimo,  into  a  somewhat  better  humour " 
p.  67).  JAMES  PLATT,  Jun. 

"  SERVEEY."— A  correspondent  in  '  N.  <fe  Q.,' 
hS._viii.  286,  directed  attention  to  the  use 
this  word  in  the  light  of  service-room  at 
n  hotel  at  Herne  Bay.  I  have  now  to  add 
le  Athencewn  of  15  April,  p.  450,  where 
three  rooms,  bath-room,  and  servery  "  are 
Ivertised  to  be  let.  I  am  unable  to  find  the 
ord  in  any  of  the  many  dictionaries  to 
hich  I  have  referred. 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

PENS:  "NIBS"  AND  "NEBS."— The  art  of 
ittinga  quill  by  adept  "  quill-drivers  "  was 
ying  when  I  first  began  schooling.  Steel 
ens  had  Jbeen  known  for  some  time,  but 
ere  not  in  general  use.  The  goose-quill 
en  died  a  hard  death  as  a  commonly  used 
Titmg  tool.  My  first  schoolmaster  was  a 


first-rate  hand  at  cutting  a  quill,  and  he  could 
use  it  with  wonderful  effects  in  flourishes. 
It  was  his  boast  that  he  could  fill  the  first 
page  of  a  lad's  school-book  with  name,  age, 
date,  and  flourishes — in  which  were  depicted 
wonderful  swans  and  other  birds — in  such  a 
fashion  that  none  but  experts  like  himself 
could  tell  where  the  quill  pen  was  taken 
from  the  paper  for  a  fresh  dip.  My  last 
master  could  neither  cut  a  quill  nor  use  one 
with  advantage.  Quills  as  pens  remained  in 
use  in  some  houses  as  the  only  writing  tool 
up  to  a  dozen  to  twenty  years  ago.  Those 
who  can  cut  a  decent  writing  quill  are 
now  few.  People  used  to  ask  for  "a  quill 
pen,"  or  "  a  quill,"  when  they  wanted  a  pen, 
and  both  steel  and  quill  were  always  called 
"pens,"  buyers  asking  for  fine  or  other  "nibs" 
or  "nebs."  Nowadays  nearly  all  ask  for 
"  nibs  "  when  they  require  pens.  The  word 
"pen"  has  almost  dropped  out  of  usage, 
except  to  express  the  pen  and  holder  com- 
bined. Persons  invariably  ask  for  a  box  of 
"nibs,"  appearing  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  "  nib  "  or  "  neb  "  is  a  point,  and  that  the 
points  of  pens  alone  are  not  to  be  had.  One 
would  think  that  in  these  days  of  much 
schooling  teachers  would  define  "  pen "  from 
"point"  or  "nib,"  but  they,  too,  ask  for 
"nibs"  when  they  mean  "pens."  Children 
only  know  a  pen  as  holder  and  pen  combined. 
They  ask  for  "  nibs  "  or  "  pen  nibs,"  and  when 
asked  if  they  do  not  mean  "pens,"  the  reply 
is,  "No  !  nibs  !"  THOS.  KATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

A  BRIDPORT  DAGGER.  —  'Notitia  Parlia- 
mentaria,'  by  Browne  Willis,  Esq.,  published 
in  1716,  has  the  following  curious  note  : — 

"But  what  chiefly  impoverished  it  [Bridport],  was 
the  Loss  of  the  Hemp-Manufacture,  in  which 
Burport  drove  so  considerable  a  Trade,  by  Reason 
of  the  Soil  hereabouts  yielding  good  Store  of  Hemp, 
that  Anno  21  Hen.  VIII.  an  Act  was  made  for  the 
making  of  Halters,  Cables,  and  Ropes  in  Burport, 
and  within  five  Miles  thereof ;  which  I  find  reviv'd 
and  confirm'd  almost  every  Session  of  Parliament 
for  upwards  of  sixty  Years  after,  as  may  be  seen 
in  our  Statute-Books,  whence  came  that  noted 
Proverb  of  a  Man's  being  hang'd,  viz.,  'That  he  is 
stabb'd  with  a  Bridport  Dagger.' " 

RICHARD  LAWSON. 

Urmston. 

A  HOY.  —  A  Margate  hoy  was  something 
like  the  present  fishing  smack;  it  was  the 
popular  way  for  Londoners  to  get  to  Mar- 
gate before  steamers  came  into  vogue.  It 
had  a  square  sail  on  the  mast.  At  the 
British  Museum  Print-Room  there  is  a  draw- 
ing of  a  Margate  hoy  by  J.  T.  Serres.  Hoys 
are  mentioned  in  Entick's  'Naval  History,' 
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1757,  p.  533,  as  part  of  the  Royal  Navy  in 
time  of  James  II.  There  was  a  "Hoy  Inn" 
at  Margate  ;  it  is  still  there,  but  is  now  the 
"Hoy  Hotel." 

Many  years  after  the  hoy  became  extinct 
a  London,  Margate,  and  Ramsgate  Hoy  Com- 
pany was  started.  They  had  a  small  screw 
steamer ;  it  did  not  pay  and  was  stopped,  but 
in  1892  the  name  could  still  be  seen  at  the 
only  remaining  shipyard  at  Ramsgate.  Sub- 
sequently about  1896  another  hoy  company 
was  started,  and  is  still  working  with  Thames 
barges.  RALPH  THOMAS. 

ROMANI  "  GHILI."  —  In  George  Borrow's 
'Wild  Wales'  (chap,  xcviii.)  there  are  four 
lines,  which  he  does  not  translate,  of  a  gipsy 
song.  It  is  a  mixture  of  Romanes,  English, 
and  Spanish,  with  one  unknown  word  : — 

Ando  berkho  Rye  cano, 

[On  breast  Gentleman  now,] 

Oteh  pivo  teh  khavo ; 

[There  (I  will)  drink  and  eat ;] 

Tu  lerasque  ando  birkho  piranee, 

[Thou  on  breast  sweetheart,] 

Teh  corbatcha  por  pico. 

[And  whip  for  back.] 

In  Prof.  W.  J.  Knapp's  recently  published 
'Life  of  George  Borrow,'  a  book  for  which 
students  of  Romanes  and  admirers  of  Laven- 
gro  will  be  grateful,  he  gives  from  Borrow's 
unpublished  MSS.  another  version,  which  is 
called  a  Hungarian  gipsy  song  (vol.  ii.  p.  238). 
He  also  gives  a  ghili  which  resembles  the 
one  just  quoted,  and  has  the  advantage 
of  being  less  corrupt,  though  it  is  unfortu- 
nately imperfect  in  the  last  line.  I  add  an 
interlinear  translation : — 

Drey  o  baro  wesh  cano, 

[In  the  great  forest  now,] 

Odoy  pivo  ta  khavo ; 

[There  (I  will)  drink  and  eat ;] 

Tu  shan  odoy  miry  piranee, 

[Thou  art  there,  my  sweetheart,] 

oprey  dumo. 

[ upon  back.] 

Perhaps  we  may  render  the  spirit  of  it  thus  : 
In  the  greenwood  great  I  'd  be 
There,  my  sweetheart  dear,  with  thee  ; 
Lying  idly  on  my  back, 
And  of  meat  and  drink  no  lack. 

WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 
Moss  Side,  Manchester. 

THE  '  H.E.D.' — Among  the  notices  of  escape 
from  literary  loss,  the  following  in  respect  of 
the  'H.E.D.'  is  not  without  interest.  It  is 
from  a  speech  by  Dr.  Murray  at  a  dinner  in 
Oxford,  and  the  extract  is  taken  from  a 
local  paper : — 

"The  chair  was  occupied  by  Prof.  Skeat.  Dr. 
Murray  began  by  acknowledging  the  services  ren- 
dered by  various  voluntary  workers  in  the  depart- 


ment of  research,  and  explained  how  the  constant! j 
accumulating  material  was  being  dealt  with.  In 
cidentally,  he  mentioned  that  the  whole  of  th( 
original  MS.  for  Pa  and  Pe  was  lost  for  twelve 
years,  and  that  a  remnant  was  at  last  found  in  s 
stable  in  County  Cavan.  The  MS.  had  been  usec 
as  waste-paper  ;  but  enough  remained  to  show  thai 
the  whole  of  it  had  at  one  time  been  lodged  in  th< 
stable.  The  section  Hy  was  also  lost  for  man^ 
years,  but  that  had  fortunately  been  recovered." 

ED.  MARSHALL,  F.S.A. 

POISONOUS  GIFTS. — The  grim  account  senl 
from  America  of  an  actress  poisoned  by  a 
bouquet  impregnated  with  prussic  acid  re 
minds  me  of  a  pathetic  story  (which  I  read  s 
long  time  ago  in  an  old  French  book)  of  a  ladj 
who  was  poisoned  by  a  jealous  rival  in  a 
similar  manner.  I  have  forgotten  all  details 
and  remember  only  the  name  of  the  victim 
the  Chatelaine  de  Vergy.  Perhaps  one  oi 
your  readers  will  be  able  to  give  a  brief  out 
line  of  the  story.  F.ADAMS. 

106A,  Albany  Road,  Camberwell. 

P.S.  —  Since  writing  the  above  I  have 
discovered  the  following  among  my  manu 
script  notes  on  the  '  Heptameron  '  : — 

"A  Mr.  L.  C.  D.  V.  [the  Commandeur  de  Vigna 
court  ?]  published  in  Paris  in  1722  a  story  entitlec 
'La  Cpmtesse  de  Vergi,'  which  is  merely  ar 
expansion  of  the  seventieth  novel  of  the  '  Hepta 
meron.'  He  makes  Mme.  de  Vergi  die  from  a 
poisoned  bouquet  given  to  her  by  the  duchess." 

Marguerite's  tale  is  a  prose  rendering  of  ar 
ancient  fabliau  printed  in  Barbasan  anc 
Legrand  d'Aussy's  collections  ;  but  as  I  have 
not  seen  the  fabliau  I  cannot  say  how  th( 
catastrophe  is  there  produced. 

BULLS  AND  BLUNDERS.  —  Any  one  whc 
would  like  to  enjoy  a  fine  selection  of  these 
and  can  read  Flemish,  should  turn  up  the 
last  volume  of  the  'Verslagen  en  Mededee 
lingen  der  Koninglijke  Vlaamsche  Academie, 
Ghent,  1898,  8vo.  Prof.  Dr.Willem  de  Vreese 
Professor  of  Flemish  Literature  at  the  Uni 
versity  of  Ghent,  by  his  triennial  report  or 
Flemish  dramatic  literature  ('Verslag  var 
den  driejaarlijkschen  prijskamp  van  Neder 
landsche  Tooneelletterkunde')  has  raised  ai 
veritable  oproerskreet.  To  take  a  mild  sample 
of  his  phrases,  he  says  in  concluding,  "  De 
pen  die  de  laetste  hand  aan  het  verslag  legl 
is  moede"  !  H.  H.  S. 

CROMWELL  TERCENTENARY. —I  have  em 
deavoured  to  make  a  collection  of  the  chiel 
articles  which  have  appeared  on  the  above 
subject  in  the  newspapers  and  magazine!- 
during  the  past  fortnight  or  so.  It  is  very 
probable  that  I  have  missed  many  of  these. 
and  I  would  suggest  that  a  list  of  sucr1 
articles  printed  in  these  columns  would  prove 
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a    useful    addition    to    the  bibliography   of 
C,  omwell  and  the  Protectorate. 

W.  B.  GERISH. 
foddeadoii,  Herts. 

CROSBY  PLACE,  BISHOPSGATE.— The  follow- 
in,:;,  from  the  Daily  Chronicle  of  14  April, 
mi  y  be  worthy  of  preservation  in  the  columns 
|  of  ;N.  &Q.':- 

The  demolition  of  the  house  on  the  left  side 
I  of  Crosby  Hall,  Bishopsgate,  has  revealed  some 
curious  Gothic  foundations,  but  whether  these 
belong  to  the  fine  old  palace  mentioned  by  Shake- 
sptare,  which  was  inhabited  for  a  brief  time  by 
Richard  III.,  or  to  the  adjacent  convent  of  Great 
St.  Helens,  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  Most 
probably  the  two  fine  Gothic  arches  which  can 
now  be  seen  from  the  street  formed  part  of  the 
[vaults  of  Crosby  Hall.  The  stone  is  splendidly 
t,  and  the  arches  are  of  imposing  dimensions." 

The  writer  of  this  paragraph,  as  a  personal 
examination  of  the  locus  in  quo  will  dernon- 
trate,  has  not  spoken  too  highly  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  stonework— our  ancestors  really 
jcould  build.     The  Rev.  T.  Hugo's  account  of 
Crosby  Place  would    possibly    throw  some 
(light  upon  the  use  of  this  crypt  or  cellar. 
Unfortunately  I  have  not  got  it  at  hand  to 
efer  to.  R.  CLARK. 

Walthamstow. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  infor- 
aation  on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
o  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
ti  order  that  the  answers  may  be  addressed  to 
hem  direct. 

"Go  o'  SIMMER." — This  phrase,  meaning  the 
;ter  end  of  summer,  the  go,  the  departure 
summer,  occurs  in  Morison's  'Poems7 
790),  p.  113:— 

Wha  last  year  i'  the  go  o'  simmer 
Broke  my  fore  leg,  hard  hearted  linimer. 

ie  form  appears  to  be  due  to  popular 
ymology.  In  Spalding's  'Troubles'  (1645), 
.  1792,  i.  34,  we  find  the  form  go-summer, 
lere  go-  is  probably  for  gose-  (goes-  or  goss-) ; 
e  Jamieson  (s.v.  'Go-harvest').  Is  it  pos- 
)le  that  this  element  goes  (goss)  represents 
E.  gose  (goose)  1  A.  L.  MAYHEW. 

Oxford. 

ENGRAVING  OF  WILLIAM  LILLY. — There  is 
the  British  Museum  an  engraving  of 
illiarn  Lilly  (first  High  Master  of  St. 
lul's),  "setatis  suse  52,  1520."  I  recently 
eked  up  an  engraving  exactly  similar  to 
e  above,  with  the  addition  of  the  inscrip- 
3ii  "PL  50,  Vol.  2." 

From  what  book  is  this  latter  engraving 
ken?  It  is  apparently  of  some  age,  and 


an  expert  tells  me  he  believes  it  must  have 
been  printed  from  the  original  plate.  If  so, 
perhaps  that  plate  is  still  in  existence. 

R.  J.  WALKER. 

CROMWELLS  OF  HENBURY.— Thomas  Crom- 
well, Earl  of  Essex,  was  Recorder  of  Bristol 
in  1533  ('Complete  Peerage,'  vol.  ii.  pp.  431, 
432),  and  there  are  monuments  to  some 
of  his  descendants  in  Henbury  Church, 
Gloucestershire.  In  the  register  of  Henbury 
Church  there  is  recorded  the  marriage  of 
William  Wade  and  Agnes  Cromwell  on 
9  June,  1600.  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  Protector, 
had  a  grant  of  lands  at  Charlton  in  Hen- 
bury  made  him  in  1648  by  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  of  Hursley,  in 
the  county  of  Hants,  was  a  trustee  of  the 
marriage  settlement,  dated  26  August,  1680, 
of  Thomas  Wade,  of  Frampton-on-Severn,  in 
the  county  of  Gloucester.  Who  was  Agnes 
Cromwell  who  married  William  Wade  at 
Henbury  Church  on  9  June,  1600?  If  any 
reader  can  give  me  particulars  relating  to 
the  Cromwells  of  Henbury  or  of  any  other 
place  in  Gloucestershire,  with  references  to 
pedigrees,  I  shall  be  obliged. 

NEWTON  WADE. 
Newport,  Mon. 

LOYAL  ADDRESSES  TO  RICHARD  CROMWELL. 
— The  following  is  from  an  article  on  Ches- 
hunt  in  Herts  and  Essex  Observer,  8  October, 
1898  :— 

"Adjoining  the  vicarage[Cheshunt]is  thesite  of  the 
erstwhile  residence  of  Richard  Cromwell,  '  Tumble- 
down Dick,'  sometime  Lord  Protector  of  England. 
This  was  called  Pengelly  House,  and  stood  till  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  when  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  He  lived  here  for  many  years  under 
the  name  of  Clarke,  dying  in  July,  1712.  When  he 
resigned  the  dictatorship  and  bade  farewell  for  ever 
to  Whitehall,  almost  the  only  thing  he  took  away 
with  him  was  a  huge  trunk,'  filled  with  addresses 
which  had  been  sent  to  him  from  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  each  of  which  stated  that  the  salvation  of 
the  nation  depended  upon  his  acceptance  of  the 
Protectorship.  The  anecdote  is  told  of  how  he 
would  request  a  new  acquaintance  to  sit  on  this 
chest,  and  sit  lightly,  as  he  was  sitting  with  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  all  the  good  people  of  England 
under  him.  He  would  then  be  asked  to  drink 
prosperity  to  old  England." 

And  the  adulatory  addresses  would  be  ex- 
hibited to  his  astonished  gaze.  Is  the  piquant 
story  true1?  If  so,  are  these  addresses  extant? 
Have  they  or  any  portion  of  them  ever  been 
printed?  W.  B.  GERISH. 

Hoddesdon,  Herts. 

THE  CIVIL  LIST.  —  I  would  feel  much 
obliged  to  any  of  your  readers  who  could  tell 
me  where  I  may  find  a  complete  list  of 
grants  and  annuities  from  the  Civil  List.  I 
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have  an  idea  that  this  list  was  published  as 
a  Parliamentary  Paper ;  but  it  may  have 
been  in  some  book  that  I  saw  it. 

D.  J.    Q'DONOGHUE. 

[There  is  an  annual  return  of  Civil  List  Pensions 
laid  before  Parliament,  and  always  noticed  in  the 
newspapers  at  the  time  of  its  appearance.  By  a 
comparison  of  the  various  annual  lists  a  complete 
list  might  probably  be  arrived  at,  except  as  re- 
gards persons  whose  deaths  are  not  recorded  in 
obituaries.] 

THE  FAIRY  CUCUMBER. — Is  there  any  fairy 
tale  in  which  the  Fairy  Cucumber  appears  1 

TT    Am       TJ 

H.   1.  Jb. 

GOLDSMITH'S   TRAVELS.— It  is  a  common- 
place that  the  course  and  extent  of  these  are 
not  very  clearly  known,  and  that  Goldsmith's 
own  references  are  not  always  to  be  trusted. 
The  accounts,   however,   given    by   his   bio- 
graphers all  seem  to  concur  in   not  taking 
him  further  into  Italy   than   the   northern 
part  of  the  peninsula.     But  if  the  couplet 
Or  onward  where  the  rude  Carinthian  boor 
Against  the  houseless  stranger  shuts  the  door 

be  taken  (as  it  usually  is)  to  refer  to  personal 

experience,  surely  the  next — 

Or  where  Campania's  plain  forsaken  lies, 
A  weary  waste  expanding  to  the  skies — 

would  point  to  the  poet's  having  been  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome.  Is  there  any  reason 
for  absolutely  rejecting  this  1 

W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

JOHN  MATHEWS.  — I  read  4th  S.  iii.  183, 
under  the  signature  P.  P.,  of  a  pedigree  of  the 
Eures  "carefully  drawn  by  John  Mathews." 
I  should  like  to  know  who  was  John  Mathews  ; 
when  he  lived  ;  whether  he  printed  and  pub- 
lished his  work.  If  so,  where  is  it  to  be  ob- 
tained ?  F.  H.  E. 

SOCIETY  OP  DILETTANTI,  FOUNDED  IN  LON- 
DON, 1734. — An  old  coloured  print  in  my 
possession  (T.  HUDSON  PINXIT  .  i.  FABER  FECIT) 
represents  a  meeting  of  this  society — seven 
gentlemen  in  wigs  and  dress  of  about  that 
period.  On  the  floor  of  the  picture  is  a 
folded  paper,  like  a  letter,  directed  "John 
Blashford,  Esqre.,  at  Bontcombe,  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  Free— Wat  Wms  Winn,  Walter 
Williams."  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  who  is 
the  present  owner  of  the  picture  from  which 
the  print  was  taken,  and,  if  possible,  the 
names  of  the  members  whose  portraits  appear 
in  it.  GEO.  E.  CRISP. 

MADAME  SARCIENNE. — Who  was  this  lady  ? 
Romney  painted  two  portraits  of  her,  both 
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address  is  given  as  No.  5,  Cork  Street,  and 
she  is  described  by  Romney  as  "  an  Italian 
lady."  I  am  anxious  to  know  something 
about  her,  particularly  the  dates  of  her  birth 
anrl  death.  W.  ROBERTS. 

Carlton  Villa,  Klea  Avenue,  Clapham. 

ROBERT    TWIST    was  elected    from   West- 
minster School  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1599.     Can  any  correspondent  of  '  N.  &  Q.' ' 
give  me  further  information  of  his  career  1 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

FRANCIS  SHIERS  AND  JOHN  ROGERS  were 
elected  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  from 
Westminster  School  in  1600.  I  should  be  glad 
to  have  any  particulars  about  them. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

QUOTATION  IN  'THE  BROOKES  OF  BRIDLE- 
MERE.'— On  p.  76  of  the  ninth  edition  of 
Why  te-Mel  ville's '  The  Brookes  of  Bridlemere ' 
occurs  the  following  sentence :  " '  Mother,'  says 
a  great  writer,  who  has  lately  gone  from 
among  us,  'is  the  name  for  God  with  little 
children.'"  Who  is  the  "great  writer"  re- 
ferred to  ?  JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

BLUE  CASSOCKS.— Can  any  of  your  readers 
tell  me  if  there  is  truth  in  the  statement 
that  choristers  of  churches  dedicated  under 
the  invocation  of  the  B.V.M.  usually  wear 
blue  cassocks  ?  F.  B. 

Torquay. 

"To  GREEN."  —  Keats  has  been  censured 
for  introducing  the  verb  "to  green"  into 
the  language^  In  this  he  was,  of  course,  j 
innocent.  The  verb  had  been  used  long  before 
his  time.  Dr.  Johnson  gives  "  to  green,"  and 
quotes  Thomson  ;  but  the  verb,  I  feel  certain, 
is  much  older  than  '  The  Seasons.'  I  believe 
I  have  seen  it  in  Elizabethan  authors.  Am  1 
right  in  thinking  that  it  is  a  very  old  verb  : 
and  is  anything  known  of  its  earliest  use  in  J 
the  language  1  THOMAS  AULD. 

[The  '  H.E.D.'  will  soon  settle  the  question.] 

THOMAS  ASKE.— John  Aske,  last  of  Aughton, 
co.  York,  who  married  Christian,  daughter  oil 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  had  a  son  Richard,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  London.  But  had  he  othei 
sons?— as  I  find  a  Capt.  Thomas  Aske  (wife's 
name  Susanna),  who  died  at  Thurles,  co 
Tipperary,  will  dated  26  September,  1660! 
proved  1661,  who  had  brothers  Richard  anc 
Nathaniel  Aske.  WM.  JACKSON  PIGOTT. 

Dundrum,  co.  Down. 

WHITE  MSS.  AND  SANDERSON  FAMILY.- 
The  late  Mr.  Edward  Arthur  White,  F.S.A. 


for  Sir  John  Leicester,  in  1786.     Her  London    had  a  large  collection  of  manuscript 
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gr  es,  and  I  am  anxious  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
th  pedigree  of  the  Sanderson  family,  which 
n  told  was  among  them.  I  should  be 
ob  iged  if  any  correspondent  could  tell  me 
th<  whereabouts  of  these  pedigrees.  Any 
pa  -ticulars  relating  to  the  Sandersons  of 
Di  rham  would  be  very  thankfully  received. 
I  lave  seen  Surtees's  'Durham,'  also  the 
registers  of  Durham  Cathedral,  published  by 
|th(  Harleian  Society.  How  were  the  Sander- 

n  s  of   Brancepeth  Castle  connected  with 

iose  of  Hedley  Hope?  I  should  be  happy 
correspond  with  any  one  interested  in  this 

,mily.  CHAS.  H.  CROUCH. 

Nightingale  Lane,  Wanstead. 

THE  COLOURED  Cow  OP  HAMBURG.  —  Be- 
Itieath  the  Hamburg  new  Rathhaus  there  is  a 
staurant,  one  of  the  dining-rooms  in  which 
known  as  "  Die  Bunte  Kuh,"  yet  there  is 
hot  a  representation  of  a  cow  of  any  colour 
n  the  room ;  but  hanging  from  the  roof  there 
s  a  quaint  model  of  an  old  broad-beamed 
ship.     What  is  the  tradition  of  the  "Bunte 
Kun"  and  the  connexion  between  ship  and 
ywl  R.  HEDGER  WALLACE. 

OCHILTREE  FAMILY.— In  Mr.  George  Bain's 
I  History  of  Nairnshire '  (pp.  107-8)  it  is  stated 
hat  about  July,  1292,  "  the  Sheriff  of  Nairn, 
fir  Reginald  Chien,  had  died,  arid  Edward  [I. 
f  England]  graciously  reinstates  his  wife 
s  heiress  of  the  family  of  Ochiltree  in  her 
states."  I  should  be  greatly  obliged  for 
jrther  information  on  the  point. 

A.  CALDER. 

GREN. — Can  any  of  your  readers  corrobo- 
e  a  statement  that  the  surname  Gren 
sted  in  Normandy?  It  may  have  had 
rt  in  the  formation  of  Grenville.  It  is  a 
>rse  name.  It  also  in  a  dialect  as  Gren  is 
ntical  with  Gernon  or  Grenon. 

BRANCH. 

)R.  LINDSAY,  ARCHBISHOP  OP  ARMAGH. — 
Drake's  'Hundred  of  Blackheath,' on  the 
thority  of  Cotton's  'Fasti  Hibern.,'  it  is 
ted  that  this  Thomas  Lindsay  was  born 
Blandford,  in  Dorset ;  son  of  a  Scot- 
ti  minister;  matriculated  at  Wadham 
liege,  Oxford;  B.A.  6  April,  1676;  M.A. 
March,  1678  ;  B.D.  and  D.D.  5  July,  1693. 
lile  rector  of  Woolwich  he  was  chaplain 
Capel,  Baron  Tewkesbury,  one  of  the  Lords 
.stices  of  Ireland,  and  was  appointed  Dean 
^St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  by  letters  patent 
^eb.,  1693,  the  see  of  Dublin  being  vacant ; 
March,  1695/6,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop 
Killaloe  and  enthroned  25  April ;  was  trans- 
ed  to  the  see  of  Raphoe,  1713,  admitted 
June  ;  he  was  raised  to  the  Archbishopric 


of  Armagh  4  Jan.,  1713/14,  enthroned  14  Jan. ; 
died  13  July,  1724 ;  buried  north  side  of 
choir  of  Christ  Church,  Dublin.  He  pub- 
lished a  sermon,  preached  in  the  church  of 
St.  Mary-le-Bow,  London,  1692.  We  have  his 
autograph  in  the  Woolwich  vestry  books,  and 
I  should  like  to  hear  if  anything  further  is 
known  of  him.  I  should  be  especially  grateful 
to  know  of  a  portrait  of  him,  or  even  of  a 
likely  place  to  inquire  about  one. 

WM.  NORMAN. 

MARY  LLOYD. — Is  anything  known  of  this 
lady,  who  wrote  a  descriptive  poem  on  Brigh- 
ton extending  to  some  600  lines,  published  by 
subscription,  with  a  few  other  poems,  in  1809 1 
Her  name  is  mentioned  in  the  '  Biographical 
Dictionary  of  Living  Authors,'  1816,  but  no 
particulars  are  given.  JOHN  PATCHING. 

Brighton. 

YEED  OR  YEEDITH. — In  the  parochial  re- 
cords of  the  parish  of  East  Budleigh  the 
name  "  Yeedith  Westcott "  appears  in  the  list 
of  churchwardens ;  and  among  the  ratepayers 
in  1626  and  1627  "Yeed  Westcott  and  her 
Son"  are  enumerated.  Will  any  of  your 
correspondents  explain  this  prenomen,  which 
is  unmentioned  in  Miss  Yonge's  well-known 
work  ?  T.  N.  BRUSHFIELD,  M.D. 

Salterton,  Devon. 


BOCCACCIO. 
(9th  S.  iii.  247.) 

IN  addition  to  the  English  poems  men- 
tioned above  I  may  notice  the  following  as 
derived  from  the  same  source,  for  in  Milton's 
words — 

Hither,  as  to  their  fountain,  other  stars 
Repairing,  in  their  golden  urns  draw  light. 

Chaucer. 

'  The  Knight's  Tale '  is  a  recasting  of  Boc- 
caccio's '  Teseide.' 

*  The  Reeve's  Tale '  is  traceable  to  the  sixth 
novel  of  the  ninth  day  of  the  'Decameron' 
through  Jean  de  Boves's  '  De  Gombert  et  des 
Deux  Clercs,'  the  original  fabliau. 

"The  Compleynt  of  feire  Anelida  and  fals 
Arcite '  derives  ten  opening  stanzas  from  '  II 
Teseide.' 

4  The  Parlement  of  Foules '  contains  over  a 
hundred  lines  freely  translated  from  'II 
Teseide.' 

'  Troilus  and  Criseyde '  is  Chaucer's  version 
of  '  II  Filostrato.' 

'TheShipman's  Tale'  is  the  first  novel  of 
the  eighth  day  of  the  'Decameron.' 

The  catalogue  in  '  The  Monk's  Tale '  follows 
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only  the   general    idea  of    Boccaccio's    'De 
Casibus  Illustrium  Virorum.' 

'The  Franklin's  Tale'  is  the  fifth  novel  of 
the  tenth  day,  and  is  introduced  also  by 
Boccaccio  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  '  Filocopo.' 

'  The  Clerk's  Tale '  is  derived  from  the  last 
novel  of  the  *  Decameron'  through  the  medium 
of  Petrarch's  Latin  translation  (1373).  The 
same  story  was  dramatized  in  1597  as  '  Patient 
Grissel '  by  Dekker,  Haughton,  and  Chettle. 
Shakespeare. 

'All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,'  derived  from 
the  ninth  novel  of  the  third  day,  probably 
through  the  translation  in  Painter's  '  Palace  of 
Pleasure '  (1566-7).  Shakespeare  takes  from 
Boccaccio  the  outline  of  the  plot ;  metamor- 
phoses Giletta  of  Narbonne  into  Helena  ; 
anglicizes  Beltramo  into  Bertram  ;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  Gerard  de  Narbonne,  is  him- 
self responsible  for  the  rest  of  the  persons  of 
the  drama. 

'  Troilus  and  Cressida,'  partly  derived  from 
'  II  Filostrato '  through  Chaucer's  '  Troilus  and 
Criseyde,'  together  with  Caxton's  'Destruction 
of  Troy,'  Lydgate's  '  Troy-Booke,'  and  Chap- 
man's translation  of  the  '  Iliad.' 

'Cymbeline':  lachimo's  narrative  of  the 
wager,  extracted  from  the  ninth  novel  of  the 
second  day,  is  fitted  into  an  historical  frame- 
work derived  from  Holinshed.  The  fearful 
punishment  inflicted  upon  Ambrogiuolo,  the 
villain  in  this  novel,  furnished  Autolycus  with 
the  mock  sentence  which  he  passes  on  the 
young  clown  in  '  Winter's  Tale,'  IV.  iv.  812. 
Edward  Lewicke. 

In  1562  Lewicke  did  into  English  verse  the 
story  of  the  friendship  of  Titus  and  Gesippus. 
Dryden. 

It  is  not  suspected,  says  Warton  somewhere, 
that  those  affecting  stories  the  'Cymon  and 
Iphigenia '  and  the  '  Theodore  and  Honoria ' 
of  our  novelist,  so  beautifully  paraphrased  by 
Dryden,  appeared  in  English  verse  early  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

These,  with  '  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,' 
appeared  in  the  folio  volume  commonly  called 
4  The  Fables,'  published  a  few  months  before 
Dryden's  death. 

Tennyson. 

The  ninth  novel  of  the  fifth  day,  besides 
being  utilized  by  Longfellow,  furnished  the 
plot  of  Tennyson's  play  '  The  Falcon.' 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

[Replies  to  the  same  effect  are  acknowledged.] 

HERALDIC  (9th  S.  ii.  490).  —  Without  the 
crescents  this  would  be  identical  with  the 
armorial  bearings  of  Snode ;  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  account  for  their  presence  on  the 


shield  by  supposing  that  the  artist  found  a 
mark  of  cadency,  and  treated  it  more  with 
an  eye  to  the  symmetry  of  his  design  than 
to  heraldic  accuracy.  This  freedom  of  tre? 
ment  undoubtedly  occurs  sometimes  in  t 
case  of  old  armorial  china.  As  I  happen  mysi 
to  possess  a  fine  plate  ornamented  with  t 
shield  which  LONSDALE  describes,  I  should 
glad  if  '  N.  &  Q.'  could  kindly  give  me  sor 
information  of  a  family  named  Snode 
the  importance  of  which  at  the  date  (about 
1780)  of  the  plate's  manufacture  is  shown 
both  by  the  fine  quality  of  the  china  and  by 
the  delicate  execution  of  what  is,  I  believe, 
the  Snode  coat  of  arms.  ORIEL. 

"  GEESE"  (9th  S.  iii.  307).— The  earliest  men- 
tion of  giss  that  I  know  of  is  in  a  provincial 
glossary  published  in  1804,  in  vol.  vi.  of 
Polwhele's  '  History  of  Cornwall.'  In  West 
Cornwall  the  word  is  always  giss.  In  East 
Cornwall  it  is  geese ;  and  in  places  outside 
Cornwall  it  is  guss,  and  is  so  printed  in  Jen- 
nings's  'Glossary  of  Somerset  Dialect,'  1825; 
in  a  '  Glossary  of  Herefordshire  Words,'  1839; 
in  Akerman's  '  Glossary  of  Wiltshire  Dialect,' 
1842  ;  in  Barnes's  '  Dorsetshire  Dialect,'  1863, 
and  no  doubt  in  others. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that  the 
word  for  girdle  in  old  Cornish  of  about  1700 
is  guris  (see  Pryce's  '  Cornish  Grammar '), 
which  is  a  later  form  of  grugis,  given  in  the 
ancient  Cornish  vocabulary — date  not  later 
than  the  thirteenth  century — edited  by  .Mr. 
Norris.  W.'  N. 

LEAVES  MARKED  BY  VAPOURS  OF  TARTARUS  | 
(9th  S.  iii.  229).— The  waters  of  the  Styx,  which  \ 
was  supposed  to  lead  to  Tartarus,  and  which 
is  described  by  some  poets  as  forming  a  part 
of  Tartarus,  had  some  remarkable  qualities 
which  seem  to  have  excited  the  imagination  of 
the  ancients.     Men  and  animals,  for  instance,  j 
died  soon  after  drinking  of  them.    According  i 
to  Plato  these  waters  were  of  a  bluish  hue, 
and  the  fish  as  well  as  the  reptiles  that  fre- 
quented the  bank  of  the  river  were  black, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  influence  of  the  water 
on  them.    Probably  the  vapours  had  a  like 
effect.  T.  P.  ARMSTRONG. 

Putney. 

The  "leaves  marked  by  the  vapours  of 
Tartarus "  are  those  of  the  poplar,  Populw 
alba  of  Horace.  Virgil  applies  the  adjective 
bicolor  to  this  leaf,  which  is  white  on  the  under 
surface  and  deep  green  on  the  upper.  The 
well-known  myth  is  (in  brief)  this.  When 
Herakles  descended  into  hell  he  wore  a  poplar 
wreath.  The  perspiration  of  the  hero  turned 
the  under  parts  of  the  leaves  white,  and  the 
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si  loke  of  hell  blackened  the  upper  surfaces. 
T  LUS  they  ever  after  remained. 

THOMAS  AULD. 

KIPLING'S  'RECESSIONAL':  '  DULCE  DOMUM 
(9  h  S.  iii.  208,  236).— For  'Dulce  Domum'  se< 
C  lappell's  '  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time,' 
ii.  579;  Hullah's  '  Part-Song  Book ';  '  N.  &  Q.,' 
4t!  S.  vi.  166;  vii.  140.  The  native  home 
of  this  school -song  is  Winchester,  and 
its  history  may  be  found  in  most  of  the 
modern  books  about  that  college.  The 
words  are  in  the  college  'Song- Book,'  pub- 
lished by  Wells,  College  Street,  Winchester. 
To  hear  Wykehamists,  old  and  young,  sing  it 
[  on  "  Meads  "on  "  Domum  Day  "  is  a  thing  not 
soon  forgotten.  An  English  version,  with  the 
music,  is  given  in  a  little  volume  published 
by  the  National  Society,  '  Song  -  Book  for 
Schools,' by  Dr.  C.  Villiers  Stanford,  p.  112 ; 
but  the  music  is  slightly  altered  from  the 
traditional  tune  used  at  Winchester. 

W.  C.  B. 

The  Winchester  School  version  of  '  Dulce 
Domum '  may  be  found  in  '  Wykehamica,'  by 
the  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams,  M.A.  (Parker,  1878), 
and  if  G.  L.  S.  wishes  to  have  a  copy  and  will 
write  to  me  I  shall  be  pleased  to  send  it. 

FRED.  C.  FROST,  F.S.I. 

Teignmouth. 

Novello,  Ewer  &  Co.,  of  Berners  Street, 
publish  for  three  halfpence  in  their  Musical 
Times  series  the  original  Latin  of  'Dulce 
Domum'  with  an  English  translation,  to- 
gether with  the  air  by  John  Redding  (circa 
|1660),  arranged  in  four  parts,  and  an  accom- 
paniment. F.  A.  RUSSELL. 


/'  THE  CHAUNT  OF  ACHILLES  '  (9th  S.  iii.  188, 
2).— This  was  reprinted  in  Bailj/s  Magazine 
ror  October,  1898,  with  a  short  introduction. 
The  'Chaunt'  is  dated  September,  1838, 
and  signed  "  Pat-roclus,"  i.e.,  the  late  Bernal 
Osborne.  SILO. 


KEY  AND  KAY  (9th  S.  iii.  248).— Certainly 
key  and  kay  are  the  same  word. 
The  pronunciation  of  final  -ey  and  -ay 
s  changed  but  little.  Day  and  they  were 
)roriounced  in  Chaucer's  time  as  they  are 
>ronounced  now ;  and  the  same  is  the  case 
with  nearly  all  words  in  -ey  and  -ay.  Putting 
iside  ley,  which  is  a  mere  variant  of  lea,  the 
mly  exceptions  are  key  and  quay.  Both  these 
vords  were  pronounced  like  all  the  rest  till 
•ecently.  Chaucer  has  keye,  riming  with 
rteye  or  playe,  to  play ;  and  the  pronunciation 
is  kay  lasted  till  after  Herbert's  time.  Hence 
{aye  was  Latinized  as  Gains  ;  but  the  college 
s  now  called  Key 's. 


qu 
be 


The  poet  Gay,  in  his  '  Epistle,'  No.  6,  has 
uay  riming  with  day  and  they.  I  should 
glad  if  any  one  can  tell  us  when  the  pro- 
nunciation as  key  QIC  kee,  of  either  of  the  words 
quay  or  key,  can  be  first  clearly  detected. 
Hardly,  I  think,  till  the  seventeenth  or 
eighteenth  century.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

Kay  is  sometimes  used  for  key  in  this  part 
of  Lincolnshire,  but  ked  is  a  more  common 
form.  In  the  Louth  churchwardens'  accounts 
for  1569  the  following  entry  occurs:  — 

"For  a  Stoke  locke  and  a  kay  to  the  church 
house,  vjd." 

Sir    Thomas  More,   by  way    of  illustrating 

something,  speaks  of 

"some  sely  woman  seeking  saint  Sythe  when  she 

seghyth    for  miscasting  of  her   kayes."  —  'English 

Workes,'  1557,  p.  130  h. 

And  again  he  says  :— 

"  Ye  speke  of  seking  to  saiiitys  for  sleight  causis, 
as  for  the  losse  or  rnisse  of  kyttes  kayes."—  Ibid.. 
131  b. 

Thomas  Stapleton  uses  the  form  thus  :  — 
"All  such  objections  as  protestants  nowe,  and 

kaye    colde    Christians    do  make."  —  '  Fortress    of 

Faith,'  ed.  1565,  p.  123*. 

EDWARD  PEACOCK. 
Dunstan  House,  Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

ARCHERY  BUTTS  (9th  S.  iii.  288).  —  I  had 
hoped  to  find  in  Col.  Walrond's  contribution 
re  '  Archery  '  to  the  "Badminton  Library  of 
Sports  "an  answer  to  the  above  query,  but, 
failing  this,  I  am  tempted  to  send  the  fol- 
lowing extract,  a  propos  des—  butts.  These, 
by  an  enactment  of  1541,  were  to  be  set  up 
in  every  parish,  so  that  shooting  might  take 
place  on  holy  days,  &c.  :  — 

"  In  1572  the  statute  for  keeping  in  repair  the 
butts  was  enforced  with  increased  activity,  and 
some  parish  entries  refer  to  'putting  up  and  re- 
pairing the  butts,'  hauling  timber,  earth,  &c.  Occa- 
sionally village  ambition  takes  a  flight  and  such  an 
entry  as  this  is  found  :— 

"'Item,  making  a  Turk  for  shott,  boards,  nails, 
and  making,  xviiiS. 

"  '  Item,  the  paynter,  xiir/.'  " 

The  notion  of  giving  a  target  the  form  of  a 
Turk  may  well  have  originated  in  Crusading 
days,  and  from  this  fetish  the  modern  "  Aunt 
Sally  "  of  fair  renown  can  doubtless  trace  her 
descent.  I  wonder,  by  the  way,  whether 
inns  ever  took  the  name  of  the  "Saracen's 
Bead  "  from  standing  near  to  such  butts,  or 
:rom  acquiring  a  disused  effigy  to  serve  as  a 
sign.  ETHEL  LEGA-WEEKES. 

A  MARTYR  BISHOP  OF  ARMAGH  (9th  S.  ii. 
525).  —  Judging  from  the  contents  and  pro- 
3able  date  of  the  Spanish  manuscript  quoted 
by  PALAMEDES,  I  should  think  that  the 
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"  Obispo  de  Armacan  que  murio  martir"  was 
Edmond  MacGauran  (or  McGovern),  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh  and  Primate,  who  was 
killed  on  3  July,  1593,  in  a  scrimmage  near 
Tulsk,  in  Roscommon,  between  Hugh  Maguire, 
Lord  of  Fermanagh,  and  Sir  K.  Bingham.  The 
identity  would  seem  further  established  by  the 
statement  of  the  '  Four  Masters '  (ad  an.  1593), 
in  recording  his  death,  that  "  he  was  sent  by 
the  Pope  to  encourage  the  Catholic  nobility 
of  Ireland  to  defend  their  religion  ;  and  also 
brought  promises  of  assistance  from  Philip  II., 
King  of  Spain."  He  would  most  likely  be  able 
to  supply  reliable  information  concerning  the 
Biscayan  immigrants,  and  though,  perhaps, 
not  technically  a  martyr,  he  has  always,  on 
account  of  his  mission,  been  so  regarded  by 
the  sept  of  which  he  was  so  illustrious  a  scion. 
Connellan  has  a  note  in  his  edition  of  the 
'  Four  Masters '  which  is  worth  reproducing 
here : — 

"Death  of  Primate  MacGauran.  —  The  Prelate, 
Edmond  MacGauran,  was  of  the  old  family  of  the 
MacGaurans  (or  McGoverns),  chiefs  of  Tullaghaw, 
in  Cavan,  and  an  account  of  him  is  given  in  Stuart's 
'  Armagh '  and  in  Brennan's  '  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory.' He  was  consecrated  at  Rome  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  and  on  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  in  1593,  a 
large  reward  was  offered  for  his  apprehension  by 
the  Lord  Deputy,  Sir  William  Russell,  and  con- 
sequently the  bishop  was  obliged  to  keep  himself 
concealed,  and  was  protected  chiefly  at  the  re- 
sidence of  his  friend,  Hugh  Maguire,  Lord  of 
Fermanagh,  who  refused  to  give  nim  up  to  the 
Deputy.  Maguire,  having  proceeded  with  his  forces 
against  the  English  in  Connaught,  was  accompanied 
by  the  bishop  ;  and  having  encountered  the  English, 
under  the  Governor,  Sir  R.  Bingham,  they  had  a 
sharp  conflict  at  a  place  called  Sciath-na-Fearta, 
which  appears  to  have  been  situated  near  Tulsk, 
in  Roscommon.  Many  were  slain  on  both  sides, 
but  the  English  forces  were  defeated;  and  Hugh 
Maguire  transfixed  with  a  spear  and  slew  on  the 
spot  Sir  W.  Clifford,  one  of  the  chief  commanders 
of  the  English.  The  Bishop  MacGauran  was  accom- 
panied by  Cathal  Maguire  and  Felim  MacCaffry, 
the  standard-bearer,  who,  being  attacked  by  some 
of  the  English  cavalry,  were  prostrated  in  the 
shock,  and  some  of  Maguire's  gallow  glasses  having 
rushed  to  their  aid  on  hearing  the  bishop's  voice, 
they,  in  consequence  of  a  thick  mist  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  time,  mistook  Cathal  Maguire,  who 
was  valiantly  defending  his  fallen  friend,  for  one  of 
the  English  troopers,  and  unfortunately  slew  him, 
and  the  bishop  himself  was  slain  by  the  thrust  of 
a  spear  from  one  of  the  English  horsemen.  It  is 
erroneously  stated  by  De  Burgp  in  the  '  Hibernia 
Dominicana,'  and  by  other  writers,  that  the  Pri- 
mate MacGauran  was  slain  in  1598,  near  Armagh, 
but  the  correct  account  is  given  in  Stuart's 
'Armagh '  and  in  the  '  Four  Masters.'" 

This  reply  would  have  been  furnished 
earlier  had  the  query  caught  my  eye  ;  it  has 
only  just  done  so  in  glancing  through  the 
last  bound  volume  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 

J.  B.  McGovERN. 


"  THE  WHITE  FAUNCH  HIND  "  (9th  S.  iii.  169). 
The  allusion  to  "  the  white  faunch  deer  "  (not 
hind)  will  be  found  in  '  Help  and  Hold  :  a 
Legend  of  the  House  of  St.  Glair.'  It  is  the 
second  poem  in  Whyte-Melville's  collection 
of  his  '  Songs  and  Verses.'  I  cannot  give  any 
clue  as  to  the  meaning  of  "  faunch  "  unless  it 
is  an  offshoot  of  the  word  "  faun."  The  deer 
in  question  was  certainly  no  ordinary  animal, 
and  the  chase  something  smacks  of  the  super- 
natural. JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

Faunte  is  an  old  English  word  for  a  child 
or  infant  (infauni}.  "Faunch"  may  pro- 
bably be  the  same  word  : — 

The  white  faunch  deer  of  the  hawthorn  glen 
Makes  light  of  my  woodcraft  and  me. 

G.  J.  W  byte-Melville,  '  Songs  and  Verses.' 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

NORTHUMBERLAND  HOUSE  MS.  (9th  S.  iii. 
229). — A  photographic  facsimile  of  this  docu- 
ment is  given  in  '  Bacon  v.  Shakspeare,'  by 
Edwin  Reed  CLondon,  Service  &  Paton,  1899). 

C.  J.  I. 

ARMORIAL  (9th  S.  iii.  308).— The  coat  here 
described  is,  I  suppose,  that  of  Harbron 
quartering  Harbron  ;  but  the  crest  does  not 
seem  to  have  belonged  to  either  of  those 
families.  Fairbairn  gives  the  names  of  the 
following  which  have  borne  it,  viz.,  Avison, 
Byde,  Halls,  Kellet,  Loney,  and  Partington ; 
and,  with  some  variation,  Farrant,  Rawson, 
and  Tippet.  This  indication  may  suffice,  I 
hope,  to  enable  MR.  HARBRON  to  fix  the  source 
from  which  the  crest  was  imported  by  an 
alliance.  JULIAN  MARSHALL. 

Both  these  coats,  namely,  Gules,  a  hawk 
argent,  and  Gules,  a  fish  naiant  argent,  belong 
to  Harbron  or  Harborne  of  co.  Chester,  as 
also  does  the  crest.  See  Burke's  'General 
Armory.'  J.  LONSDALE. 

In  Fairbairn's  '  Crests '  "  a  hand  holding  an 
anchor  proper"  is  set  against  the  name 
Harbron ;  and  Papworth  gives  the  coat  of 
Harbron  of  co.  Chester  as  Gules,  a  hawk 
argent.  MR.  GEORGE  D.  HARBRON  does  not 
classify  the  fish  in  the  second  and  third 
quarters  ;  but  assuming  the  blazon  to  be 
Gules,  a  dolphin  naiant  argent,  the  coat  is 
stated  by  Papworth  to  be  that  of  Vysachyre 
or  Fyshachyre.  FRANK  REDE  FOWKE. 

24,  Victoria  Grove,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

HERALDIC  (9th  S.  iii.  308).— As  an  English 
citizen  B  comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Earl  Marshal  of  England.  The  proper  course 
for  him  to  take  is  to  have  the  armorial  bear- 
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:  igs  of  A,  his  great-grandfather,  recorded  a 
i  le  College  of  Arms.  He  will  then,  on  proving 
.-    legitimate  descent  from  A,  have  the  sai( 
i  rmorial  bearings  confirmed  and  recorded  t( 
1  im  ;  but  he  must  be  in  a  position  to  prov 
t  lat  the  arms  are  really  those  of  A,  for  the 
(  ollege  of  Arms,  I  presume,  would  not  be 
s  itisfied  with  merely  a  sketch  or  seal  from  a 
t  iree-and-sixpenny  "send  name  and  county 
heraldic  shop.  A.  Z. 

[See  also  ante,  p.  361.] 

CHAL":  "ROMANY  CHAL"  (9th  S.  iii.  108) 
Avould  strongly  recommend  S.  J.  A.  F.  to 
read  Borrow's  'Lavengro,'  'Romany  Rye, 
and  '  Romano-La vo-Lil,'  if  he  is  interested  in 
gipsy-lore.  In  chap.  Ixx.  of  'Lavengro'  he 
will  find  this  gillie : — 

The  Rom  many  chi 

And  the  Rommany  chal 

Shall  jaw  tasaulor 

To  drab  the  bawlor, 

And  dock  the  gry 

Of  the  farming  rye. 

In  the  following  chapter  this  is  translated — 
The  Romany  churl 
And  the  Romany  girl 
To-morrow  shall  hie 
To  poison  the  sty, 
And  bewitch  on  the  mead 
The  farmer's  steed. 

JAMES  HOOPER. 

Chal,  a  lad,  boy,  son,  fellow.  Connected 
with  this  word  are  the  Scottish  chiel,  the  Old 
English  childe,  and  the  Russian  chelovik. 
Romano  or  Romany  chal,  a  gipsy  fellow,  a 
gipsy  lad.  Romany  chi,  gipsy  lass,  female 
gipsy.  JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

In  the  English  gipsy  dialect  Romany  chal 
means  gipsy  lad.  Borrow  identifies  chal 
with  the  Scottish  chiel  and  Old  English  childe. 
The  feminine  is  chi  or  chei  (chee),  and  Romany 
chi  is  gipsy  girl.  There  seems  to  be  another 
feminine  form  chel,  which  occurs  in  the  gipsy 
ballad  *  Lelling  Cappi '  ('  Making  a  Fortune '), 
of  which  the  first  line  is — 

Av,  my  little  Runini  chel, 

Come,  my  little  Romany  girl. 

C.  S.  JERRAM. 

BARRY  O'MEARA(9th  S.  iii.  261).— There  are 
a  number  of  letters  from  Edward  Murphy  in 
the  Charlemont  correspondence  preserved  in 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  Dublin,  which 
show  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  simple 
tastes  and  cultured  mind.  One  can  well 
understand  on  reading  them  that  he  was 

dear  to  his  friends."  I  should  be  glad  to 
enow  if  SIGMA  TAU  is  certain  that  Murphy 
is  styled  "Rev."  on  the  tombstone.  If  he  was 


in  orders  he  took  particular  care  to  conceal 
the  fact.  He  is  styled  "Esquire"  in  the 
announcement  of  his  death,  in  a  letter  in  the 
Charlemont  correspondence,  and  in  a  return 
made  by  the  curate  of  Monkstown  to  Dublin, 
where  Murphy  lived.  He  makes  in  his  will  no 
reference  to  his  being  in  orders,  and  his  only 
means  seem  to  have  been  a  pension  allowed 
him  by  Lord  Charlemont. 

F.  ELRINGTON  BALL. 

Dundrum,  co.  Dublin. 

A  RELIC  OF  NAPOLEON  (9th  S.  iii.  3,  75,  175, 
254).  —  There  appear  to  be  two  claimants  in 
the  field  for  credit  due  to  them  as  the  actual 
takers  of  a  plaster  cast  of  Napoleon's  face 
after  death,  viz.,  Doctors  Antommarchi  and 
Burton.  If,  as  the  story  goes,  the  former  did 
surreptitiously  abstract  the  latter's  maiden 
effort,  it  would  only  have  meant  a  matter  of 
quite  a  short  time  (two  hours  at  most)  for 
Dr.  Burton  to  have  made  a  duplicate.  When 
I  visited  the  isle  of  St.  Helena  last  summer, 
my  attention  and  interest  were  naturally  and 
particularly  directed  to  the  existing  very  fine 
marble  bust  (a  replica  of  one  in  Paris,  I  be- 
lieve) now  at  old  Longwood  House.  But 
although,  in  conversation  upon  the  actual 
spot  relative  to  the  great  general's  last  hours, 
no  mention  of  any  cast  occurred,  it  does  not, 
of  course,  follow  that  none  was  taken.  The 
lithographic  drawing  of  Napoleon's  face  after 
death  by  Pistrucci,  mentioned  by  R.  A.  C., 
"s  not  the  only  existing  example  of  the  same 
sort.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Andrew 
[redale,  of  Torquay,  I  have  become  the 
lappy  possessor  of  a  lithograph  of  a  crayon 
drawing,  a  life-sized  representation  of  the 
;ace— seen  in  profile— of  Napoleon  after  death. 
The  printed  inscription  thereupon  reads : — 

''Napoleon  the  First  at  St.  Helena.  From  the 
iriginal  painting,  taken  immediately  after  death  by 
Japtain  Ibbetson,  R.E.,  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
ilev.  J.  P.  Pitcairn,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Longsight. 
Copied  from  the  original  by  John  Gibbs.  Day  &  Son, 
.jitho9  to  the  Queen,  Manchester  and  Paris.  Pub- 
ished  by  John  Gibbs,  Sepr  6,  1855." 

Being  in  Paris  the  other  day,  and  in  the 
mmediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Invalides,  I 
,ook  temporary  refuge  within  its  church  from 
a  sharp  snowstorm.  Beneath  the  centre  of 
he  dome  repose  Napoleon's  remains.  As  I 
ooked  down  (it  is  said  the  architect  designed 
he  position  and  approach  to  the  tomb  so 
hat  all  who  gazed  thereon  must,  of  necessity, 
>ow)  and  admired  the  superb  sarcophagus  in 
vhich  the  body  reposes— the  finest  thing  of 
he  sort,  ancient  or  modern,  I  know  in  the 
vorld— my  thoughts  recurred  to  that  lonely 
rid  lovely  glen  in  the  far-away  isle  of  St. 
lelena.  It  was  there,  in  a  spot  chosen  by 
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Napoleon  himself,  the  selfsame  corpse  rested 
for  the  first  nineteen  years  after  death.  A 
more  exquisitely  situated  little  nook,  shel- 
tered as  it  is  by  the  welcome  shade  of  tropical 
trees  whose  foliage  is  unknown  to  European 
eyes,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  At  the  one 
burialplace  nature  has  done  everything  to 
make  the  surroundings  bright  and  beautiful; 
at  the  other,  all  that  art  and  money  can 
afford  has  been  expended  lavishly.  Give  me 
St.  Helena  !  HAERY  HEMS. 

Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

Antommarchi  in  his  '  Last  Days  of  Napo- 
leon '  states,  "  Having  obtained  some  plaster, 
I  moulded  the  face  "  (ii.  161).  I  have  a  small 
engraving  of  the  mask,  which  I  bought  thirty 
years  ago.  EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

THE  DEVIL  AS  A  BLACK  DOG  (9th  S.  ii.  206, 
335). — In  looking  into  Grimm's  'Teutonic 
Mythology '  I  chanced  upon  the  two  follow- 
ing quotations  instancing  the  black  dog  as  a 
supernatural  familiar,  in  this  case  as  guardian 
of  treasure : — 

"Aiunt  in  Brunsberg  magnum  thesaurum 
abscpnditum  esse,  quern  niger  canis  custodit  cura 
oculis  igneis."  —  '  Annales  Corbej.  ad  an.  1048' 
(Paullini,  p.  386). 

Horrendus  canis  est  tenebrosum  vinctus  ad  antruni, 
Thesauri  custos,  qui  latet  inms  ibi ; 
Igneus  est  visus,  color  atque  nigerrimus  illi, 
Os  patuluni,  et  cunctis  halitus  usque  grayis. 

4  Carmen  de  Brunsbergo '  (Paullini,  p.  599). 
See    Stallybrass's    translation     of    Grimm's 
'Teutonic  Mythol.,'  vol.  iii.  pp.  977,  979. 

M.  C.  L. 

New  York  City. 

'THE  THREE  SERGEANTS  '  (9th  S.  iii.  108).— 
The  following  is  from  the  title-page  : — 

"The  Three  Sergeants;  or,  Phases  of  the 
Soldier's  Life.  By  Thomas  Morris,  Ex-Sergt.  73rd 
Highlanders  (Medal,  '  Waterloo  ') ;  William  Morris, 
Ex-Sergt.  73rd  &  63rd  Reg.  (Medal,  'Waterloo'); 
and  William  Morris,  jun.,  Colour-Sergt.  63rd  Reg. 
(Medal,  '  Crimea,'  with  four  clasps— French  Gold 
War  Medal).  London:  Effingham  Wilson,  11, 
Royal  Exchange,  MDCCCLVIII." 

William  Morris  had  published  his  adven- 
tures in  1848.  O.  H.  DARLINGTON. 

A  TRANSLATION  OF  MARCUS  AURELIUS 
PUBLISHED  A.D.  1792  (9th  S.  iii.  249).— The 
translation  by  R.  Graves  is  mentioned  in 


No  other  English  translation  is  given.  It 
is  mentioned  with  Collier's  in  the  '  Manual 
of  Classical  Literature'  from  the  German 
of  J.  J.  Eschenburg,  "with  additions by 


N.  W.  Fiske Fourth  Edition Phila- 
delphia  1844,"p.5i6 :  "English— R. Graves. 

Bath,  1792,  8,  Loncl,  1811, 12— J.  Collier,  Lond., 
1702,  8."  Allibone,  in  his  '  Dictionary  of  Eng- 
lish Literature,'  speaking  of  the  writings  of 
Richard  Graves,  says  :  "  translations  from 
Antoninus,  Herodian,  Xenophon,  &c."  There 
was  another  Richard  Graves  of  the  same 
period  who  was  Dean  of  Ardagh,  not  to 
speak  of  yet  another,  a  captain  in  the  navy, 
who  appears  in  Allibone  as  author  of  a  pam- 
phlet or  book  about  his  non-promotion. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 
St.  Austin's,  Warrington. 

There  is  a  notice  of  Mr.  Graves's  little- 
known  translation  in  the  Academy,  19  March 
1898,  where  it  is  commended.  W.  C.  B. 

He  was  the  '  Spiritual  Quixote '  Graves. 
See,  as  was  but  to  be  expected,  the  '  Diction- 
ary of  National  Biography,'  s.n. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

Lowndes's  '  Bibliographer's  Manual,'  under 
"  Antoninus,  Marcus  Aurelius — Meditations. 
A  New  Translation  by  R.  Graves,"  &c.,  says 
it  is  "the  best  English  version  of  An- 
toninus, rendered  particularly  valuable  by 
the  judicious  notes  of  the  translator." 

JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

THE  CHURCH  (?)  AT  SILCHESTER  (9th  S.  ii.  101, 
158,  277,  429  ;  iii.  11,  110,  275).— It  has  been 
remarked  to  me  that  throughout  the  dis- 
cussion on  this  subject  MR.  ST.  JOHN  HOPE 
has  laid  special  insistence  on  the  apparent 
fact  that  in  none  but  Christian  periods  can 
basilican  buildings  be  shown  to  have  been 
made  of  such  very  small  dimensions  as  was 
this  one  at  Silchester.  1  have  acknowledged 
the  difficulty,  at  any  rate,  of  finding  sur- 
viving examples  to  the  contrary.  But  at  last 
I  have  been  more  fortunate.  The  so-called 
(ruined)  church  of  S.  Primitivo*  (eleventh 
century)  at  Gabii,t  in  the  Roman  Campagna, 
has  occupied  the  second -century  basilica  (?) 
of  that  small  town.  On  entering  it  I  was 
immediately  struck  by  the  resemblance  of  its 
proportions  to  those  given  us  by  MR.  ST. 
JOHN  HOPE  of  the  Silchester  building.  For- 
tunately, though  roofless  and  doorless,  three 
walls  of  some  height  are  yet  standing,  and 
the  apsidal  or  terminal  wall  still  retains 
three  courses  of  "opus  reticulatum"  of  the 
second  century,  probably  the  work  of  Hadrian, 
who  constructed  the  aqueduct  to  Gabii.  The 
side  walls  have  suffered  restoration  more 
than  once  anterior  to  their  ruin  ;  but  they 


A  local  saint. 


f  Castiglione. 
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1  ive  preserved  the  original  foundations  an 
si  so  plenty  of  the  original  materials.  Like 
A  ise,  embedded  in  them  I  found  severa 
'  selce,"  or  lava  paving -stones,  taken  ev 
r  3ntly  from  the  ancient  road  (Via  Prenestina 
v  hich  ran  adjacent.  The  famous  Temple  o 
.1  uno  stands  two  hundred  yards  westward  o 
ii ,  a  splendid  example  of  uncemented  Repub 
3  can  masonry,  82  B.C.  (?). 

The  dimensions  of  the  building  are  these 
•\\idth  of  interior,  18  ft. ;  length,  45ft.   It  pos 
scsses   "cryptse,"  and  on   the  vault  of  th 
"apsis "can  be  traced  remains  of  Christian 
frescoes.     An  eleventh-century   rectangula 
campanile  stands  a  few  yards  away  from  it 
All  the  columns  have  unfortunately  vanished 
aid  what  marble  remains  are  embedded  o 
loose  thereabouts    are    small   fragments  o 
•u  hite  (Luna),  one  of  which  proved  to  be  a 
portion  of  a  pagan  statue.    A  brick-stamp 
of  Sentidius   Priscus  was   the  only   rewarc 
of  a  diligent   search   among  the   material 
and  this  belongs,  like  the  reticulated  apse,  tc 
the  second  century.  On  my  mentioning  these 
measurements  to  a  well-known  authority  o 
Romano-British  remains  who  was  out  with 
me,  but  was  occupied  in  examining  another  sei 
of  remains  a  mile  off,  he  at  once  remarked 
"  Why,  that  is  about  the  dimension  of  th< 
basilica  at  Silchester,  which  they  miscall  th( 
i  church/'  ST.  CLAIR  BADDELEY. 

GRAY'S  'ELEGY'  (9th  S.  iii.  229).— Had  fail 
Science  frowned  on  the  birth  of  this  child  o1 
nature,  he  ne'er  had  become  a  melancholy 
man,  brushing  away  with  hasty  and  ap- 
Iparently  aimless  steps  the  dews  of  the  morn- 
ing. Melpomene,  however,  was  gracious,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  this  favoured  son 
i  was  destined  to  know  nothing  of  Isthmian 
toils,  warlike  deeds,  or  triumphal  processions, 
but  to  give  himself  to  the  worship  of  the 
Pierian  Muse,  and  to  revel  amid  the  beauties 
of  fertile  Tibur.  He  would  murmur  by  the 
(running  brooks  a  music  sweeter  than  their 
own.  Such  is  the  lot  of  him  whom  Melan- 
pholy  has  chosen  for  her  service.  Horace,  in 
the  third  ode  of  his  fourth  book,  had  already 
portrayed  him  :— 

Quern  tu,  Melpomene,  semel 
Nascentem  placido  lumine  videris,  &c. 

See  editions  of  Gray's  'Poems'  for  notes 
Appended  to  '  The  Epitaph.' 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 
Helensburgh,  N.B. 

The  line 

|    Fair  Science  frowned  not  on  his  humble  birth 
ne;ms   that  Science  did   not  reject  him  or 
look  down  on  him  because  he  was  born  poor. , 


For  instance,  an  Italian  translation  of  the 
'  Elegy '  renders  the  line 

Sofia  non  isdegn6  sua  bassa  cuna, 
and  a  German 

Sein  niedrig  Wiegenbett  verschmahten  nicht  die 
Musen. 

T.  P.  ARMSTRONG. 
Putney. 

I  suppose  "  Science  "  is  to  be  taken  in  the 
older  and  wider  sense  of  "  knowledge,"  not  in 
the  restricted  sense  of  modern  parlance.  In 
the  thirteenth  stanza  the  poet  has  said  that 
Knowledge  did  not  unroll  her  page  to  the 
eyes  of  the  rustics  over  whose  graves  he  is 
musing  ;  he  might  have  said,  in  other  words, 
that  fai^r  Science  frowned  upon  their  humble 
birth.  This  youth,  though  lowly  born,  like 
them,  was  favoured  with  the  smile,  not  the 
frown  of  Science- -i.e.,  was  possessed  of  learn- 
ing. I  venture  to  suggest  this  as  Gray's 
meaning  in  the  line  referred  to. 

C.  LAWRENCE  FORD,  B.A. 
Bath. 

THE  AZRA  (9th  S.  iii.  268).— The  original 
source  of  this  legend  is  an  Arabic  book  called 
'  The  Divan  of  Love,'  by  Ibn  Abi  Hajalah, 
also  called  Ahmed  Ibn  Yahya.  There  is  a 
copy  of  this  in  the  original  language  in  the 
British  Museum,  but  so  far  as  Heine  was  con- 
cerned, he  probably  got  his  facts  from  the 
extracts  translated  into  French  and  pub- 
lished by  Stendhal  (Marie  Henri  Beyle)  in 
his  book  '  De  F  Amour.'  The  references  to  the 
Azra  will  be  found  in  chap.  liii. 

JAMES  PLATT,  Jun. 

'  DEMON'S  AVERSION  "  (9th  S.  i.  387 ;  iii.  298). 
— In  the  list  of  British  plant-names  (supplied 
>y  "  Master  Robert  Dauyes  of  Guissaney  in 
^lint-Shire  ")  at  the  end  of  Gerard's  '  Herbal,' 
Cas  gangythrel  is  given  as  the  Welsh  name 
or  vervain.  This  plant  appears  to  have  been 
leld  sacred  everywhere  and  in  all  times. 
Gerard  describes  two  varieties  as  natives  of 
Britain  :  but  his  editor  Johnson  adds  a  note 
hat  he  has  never  seen  the  second  of  these, 
,nd  does  not  think  it  grows  wild  with  us. 
"his  is  the  one  Gerard  calls  the  true  Verbena 
icra.  As  a  matter  of  fact  only  one  variety, 
rerbena  officinalis,  is  indigenous  in  England. 

c.  a  B. 

This  is  perhaps  Scabiosa  succisa,  of  which  a 
ornmon  English  name  is  deviPs-bit.  It  is 
upposed  to  have  the  power  of  curing  all 
iseases,  and  the  great  enemy  of  mankind, 
ho  hates  its  beneficence,  bites  off  the  root 
)  prevent  its  flourishing.  Another  legend 
firms  that  the  devil  once  worked  so  much 
vil  with  the  plant,  that  the  Blessed  Virgin 
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interfered  to  render  it  innocuous ;  whereon 
the  foiled  demon  in  his  rage  gnawed  a  root, 
which  could  no  longer  further  his  schemes. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

TENNYSON'S  '  THE  ANCIENT  SAGE  '  (9th  S.  iii. 
248). — When  this  poem  appeared  in  '  Tiresias 
and  other  Poems,'  p.  53  (1885),  the  reading  of 
the  passage  quoted  by  DR.  SPENCE  was  iden- 
tical with  what  he  gives  : — 

But  with  the  Nameless  is  nor  Day  nor  Hour  ; 

Tho'  we,  thin  minds,  who  creep  from  thought  to 

thought, 
Break  into  "Thens"  and  "Whens"  the   Eternal 

Now: 
This  double  seeming  of  the  single  world  ! 

The  poem  is  a  setting  of  the  contrast  bet  ween 
the  attitude  of  Faith  and  that  of  World- 
Sorrow.  The  narrowness  of  the  scope  within 
which  mere  human  reasoning  can  act  is  re- 
cognized, and  an  appeal  is  made  for  tolerance 
of  the  wider  outlook.  The  earnest  inquirer 
should  beware  of  mere  rationalism — should 
avoid  the  risk  of  making  a  deity  of  his  dial — 
and  try  to  believe  that  we  see  only  in  part, 
and  that  by -and- by  all  will  become  clear  :— 

And  we,  the  poor  earth's  dying  race,  and  yet 
No  phantoms,  watching  from  a  phantom  shore 
Await  the  last  and  largest  sense  to  make 
The  phantom  walls  of  this  illusion  fade, 
And  show  us  that  the  world  is  wholly  fair. 

"  The  world  "  occurs  over  and  over  again  in 
the  poem.  It  is  with  the  world  as  part  of  the 
great  scheme  of  things  that  the  poet  is  im- 
mediately concerned,  and  he  deprecates  the 
idea  that  it  is  other  than  a  unity:  What 
disparities  or  irregularities  there  may  be  in 
its  presentation  to  human  reason  may  all 
belong  to  a  harmonious  whole,  could  we  but 
grasp  it.  The  "double  seeming,"  no  doubt, 
is  entirely  due  to  the  imperfect/  faculties  of 
the  observers,  who  would  have  nothing  to  say 
of  "  Thens  "  and  "Whens"  if  they  were  only 
empowered  to  recognize  that  the  world  is  in 
the  "Eternal  Now."  Points  of  time  are  in 
the  human  intellect  only,  and  our  recognition 
of  them  is  a  proof  of  our  imperfect  grasp  01 
the  meaning  of  the  world  itself. 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 
Helensburgh,  N.B. 

Tennyson's  '  The  Ancient  Sage,'  in  '  Tiresias 
and  other  Poems': — 

But  with  the  Nameless  is  nor  Day  nor  Hour  ; 
Tho'  we,  thin  minds,  who  creep  from  thought  t( 

thought, 
Break  into  "Thens"  and   "Whens"  the  Eterna 

Now: 
This  double  seeming  of  the  single  world  ! 

Does  not  Tennyson  mean  that  to  us,  with  ou 
finite  capacities,  the  whole  system  of  things 
in  its  time-relation,  seems  to  have  a  double 


ispect— that  of  the  past  and  that  of  the  future 
— whereas  to   God,  with   whom  (as  we  .say) 
here  is  one  eternal  present,  its  aspect  must 
>e  single  only  1 

Watts  in  one  of  his  finest  hymns  has  a 
omewhat  similar  thought : — 

Still  restless  Nature  dies  and  grows, 
From  change  to  change  the  creatures  run  ; 

Thy  Being  no  succession  knows, 
And  all  thy  vast  designs  are  one. 

f  I  am  right,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
eason  for  supposing  "  world  "  to  be  a  mis- 
Drint  for  "  word." 

C.  LAWRENCE  FORD,  B.A. 
Bath. 

DR.  SPENCE'S  plea  of  obtuseness  must  be  mine,  [ 
ror  I  confess  inability  to  discover  "  how  men 
3reak  the  single  word  '  Now  '  into  '  Thens  and 
Whens.' "  Is  it  not  easier  to  suppose  the  poet 
:o  be  saying  that,  in  their  speech  concerning 
their  limited  apprehension  of  a  great  complex 
whole,  men  refer  only  to  fragments  of  that 
which  is  represented  by  "  Now,"  namely,  the 
ever  -  present  universe,  greater  and  more 
marvellous  than  all  the  manifold  impressions 
it  makes  on  finite  minds'?  The  suggested 
alteration  would  create  difficulty,  for  me  at 
least,  which  the  line  as  printed  does  not  raise. 

F.  JARRATT. 

TERMINATION  '-INGTON  "  (9th  S.  iii.  208, 313). 
— The  syllable  ing  is  normally  a  patronyraic, 
but  is  sometimes  the  equivalentof  the  genitive 
case ;  or  it  may  have  a  residential  signification, 
or  be  intrusive  or  evanescent.  These  excep- 
tional cases  I  have  discussed  in  '  Names  and 
their  Histories,'  pp.  353,  354. 

ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

BRASS  AT  ST.  ALBANS  (9th  S.  ii.  468,  535  ; 
iii.  171).— The  effigy  of  Sir  Bertiri  Entwyssoll 
at  St.  Peter's,  St.  Albans,  1455,  is,  I  believe, 
now  lost.  It  is  engraved  in  Nichols's  '  Leic., 
vol.  ii.  pi.  cxxix.  13.  802. 

HARTAVELL  D.  GRISSELL,  F.SA. 

Oxford. 

BLACK  IMAGES  OF  THE  MADONNA  (9th  S.  ii. 
367,  397,  449,  475,  537  ;  iii.  190).— In  various 
churches  at  Malta  there  are  ancient  paintings 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Child,  Byzantine 
in  character,  having  the  faces  of  Greek  type, 
but  with  black  skins.  One  of  these  is  in  my 
old  parish  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  Burgo. 
is  only  exposed  to  public  view  on  the  feast 
of  St." Lawrence.  Another  is  in  the  ancient 
church  of  St.  Pauls  Shipwreck,  at  Citta 
Vecchia.  In  this  one  the  Holy  Child's  fan1  is 
of  a  real  negro  type.  We  have  a  similar 
painting  in  Cardiff  Museum.  It  is  on  a  worm- 
eaten  panel,  which,  some  time  in  the  fifteenth 
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_.  -bury,  was  cut  into  a  Gothic  shape.  In 
tl  is  case  the  original  black  faces  have  been 
si  bjected  to  a  little  tpuching-up,  to  intro- 
di  ce  a  European  flesh-tint.  The  Child's  head 
is  distinctly  negro,  with  woolly  hair;  the 
M  other's  is  of  Greek  type,  with  black  skin. 
This  picture  was  brought  to  Cardiff  from 
Vi  nice  some  years  ago.  It  appears  to  be 
Abyssinian.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the 
case  of  most  of  these  "black  Madonna"  pic- 
tures the  face  of  the  Virgin  is  not  made  of 
negro  type,  except  to  the  extent  of  blacking 
the  skin.  JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

The  following  extract  from  Mrs.  Piozzi's 
'  Observations  in  a  Journey  through  Italy,' 
|  vol.  i.  p.  262,  may  be  of  use  to  MR.  CROOKE  :— 

1  Why  all  the  very,  very  early  pictures  of  the 
Virgin,  and  many  of  our  Blessed  Saviour  himself, 
done  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  should  be 
black,  or  at  least  tawny,  is  to  me  wholly  iricompre- 
jhensible;  nor  could  I  ever  yet  obtain  an  explana- 
tion of  its  cause  from  men  of  learning  or  from  con- 
noisseurs. We  have  in  England  a  black  Madonna, 
very  ancient  of  course,  and  of  immense  value,  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Wells,  Somersetshire  ;  it  is  painted  on 
glass,  and  stands  in  the  middle  pane  of  the  upper 
Kvindow,  I  think— is  a  profile  face,  and  eminently 
jhandsome.  My  mind  tells  me  I  have  seen  another 
somewhere  in  Great  Britain,  but  cannot  recollect 
•the  spot,  unless  it  were  Arundel  Castle,  in  Sussex, 
but  I  am  not  sure.  None  was  ever  painted  so  since 
jthe  days  of  Pietro  Perugino,  I  believe,  so  their 
antiquity  is  unquestionable ;  he  and  his  few  con- 

emporaries  drew  her  white,  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 

nd  Pompeio  Battoni." 

RICHARD  LAWSON. 
Urmston. 

"  HEAN  "  (9th  S.  ii.  2G7).— Compare  Cleasby 
nd  Vigt'usson's '  Icelandic  Dictionary ,'  p.  252 : 

"  Hein=a,  hone.  In  poetry  the  sword  is  called 
ein-Jtet,  the  flat  of  the  hone  ;  hein-land,  the  land  of 
he  hone ;  hein-vandill,  the  rod  of  the  hone." 

Perhaps  the  word  to  which  MR.  MAYHEW 
Defers  may  have  some  connexion  with  the  Ice- 
andic.  ALEX.  G.  MOFFAT. 

Swansea. 

CLARE  STREET  (9th  S.  iii.  69,  175).— This 
treet  is  shown  in  Porter's  map  of  London 
nd  Westminster,  of  which  a  facsimile  has 
ecently  been  issued  by  the  London  Topo- 
raphical Society.  This  map  is  not  dated, 
iut  it  must  have  been  published  very  soon 
fter  the  Restoration.  Clare  Street  was  pro- 
>ably  built  by  John  Holies,  first  Earl  of  Clare. 

llen's  'History  of  London,'  which  is  cited 
y  MR.  H.  A.  HARBEN,  is  not  a  very  trust- 
worthy compilation,  and  is  of  no  account  by 
he  side  of  a  contemporary  writer  like  Ho  well. 
)enzil  Street  was  one  of  the  latest  to  be 
uilt  in  the  district,  of  which  I  gave  a  short 


descriptive  sketch  some  months  ago  in 
'N.  &  Q.'  (9th  S.  ii.  81).  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

EUCHARIS  (9th  S.  iii.  308).— The  epitaph  of 
Eucharis  is  in  the  'Corpus  Inscriptionum 
Latinarum,'  vol.  vi.  part  ii.  p.  1324,  No.  10,096 
(of  the  class  Ludorum  Scsenicorum),  tabula 
marmorea,  found  on  Via  Flaminia.  See  also 
'Anthologia  Latina'  (Biicheler),  ii.  1,  p.  27 
No.  55,  Teubner  edition. 

EVCHARIS  LICINI(AE  L.) 

DOCTA  ERODITA   OMNES  ARTES   VIRGO    VIX(lT  AN  XIIl)l. 
HEVS   OCVLO  ERKANTE  QVEI   ASPICIS  LETI  DOMV(s) 
MORARE  GRESSVM  ET  TITVLVM  NOSTRVM   PERLEGE 
AMOR   PARENTEIS   QVEM  DEBIT  NATAE   SVAE 
VBEI  SE  RELIQVIAE  CONLOCARENT  CORPORIS. 
HEIC   VIRIDIS  AETAS   CVM  FLORERET  ARTIBVS 
CRESCENTE  ET  AEVO  GLORIAM   CONSCENDERET 
PROPERAVIT  HORA   TRISTIS  FATALIS   MEA 
KT   DEXEGAVIT  VLTRA  VITAE   SPIRIT  VM. 
DOCTA  ERODITA  PAENE   MVSARVM   MANV 
QVAE  MODO  NOBILIVM   LVDOS   DECORAVI  CHORD 
ET  GRAECA   IN  SCAENA   PRIMA   POPVLO   APPARVI. 
EN  HOC  IN  TVMVLO   CIXEREM  NOSTRI  CORPORIS 
INFISTAE   PARCAE  DEPOSIERVNT  CARMINE. 
STVDIVM  PATRONAE  CVHA  AMOR  LAVDES   DECVS 
SILENT  AMBVSTO   CORPOHK   ET  LETO  TACENT. 
RELIQVI  FLE'rVM"  NATA  GENITORI  MEO 
ET  ANTECESSI  GENITA  POST  LETI  DIEM. 
BIS   HIC   SEPTENI  MECVM  NATALES   DIES 
TEXEBRIS  TENEXTVH  DITIS   AETERNA  DOM(v). 
ROGO  VT  DISCEDENS  TERHAM  MIHI  DIC(AS   LEVEM). 

The  spelling  is  a  little  odd,  but  the  sense  is 
clear.  L  =  Liberia.  The  early  age  at  which 
Eucharis  died  makes  the  record  of  her  talents 
a  little  remarkable,  still  we  may  compare 
Juliet's  age  in  Shakespeare.  V.  H.  R. 

CM.  (9th  S.  iii.  307).  — The  'Imperial  Dic- 
tionary,' 1883,  by  Charles  Annandale,  vol.  iv., 
contains  a  '  List  of  Abbreviations  and  Con- 
tractions,' in  which  cm.  =  centimetres. 
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Certainly  centimetres. 
Richmond. 


E.  G.  CLAYTON. 


QUOTATIONS  (9th  S.  iii.  208,  294).— MR.  ARM- 
STRONG might  have  added  at  the  last  re- 
ference that  Matthew  Arnold  has  probably 
popularized  these  particular  lines  from 
'Heine's  Grave'  by  his  own  very  effective 
quotation  of  them  in  '  Friendship's  Garland,' 
p.  162  :— 

"  I  ask  myself,  counting  all  the  waves  which  have 
come  up  with  England  at  the  top  of  them  :  '  When 
the  great  wrave  which  is  now  mounting  has  come  up, 
will  she  be  at  the  top  of  it?'  'Ilia  nihil,  nee  me 
qucerentem  vana  moratur?' 

Yes,  we  arraign  her,  but  she, 

The  weary  Titan,"  &c. 

S.  G.  HAMILTON. 

AGNES  A  FATEFUL  NAME  (9th  S.  iii.  249).-- 
The  belief  in  the  doom  of  those  who  have 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  named  Agnes  is 
not  peculiar  to  Lincolnshire.  I  have  heard 
the  remark  in  many  different  places,  "  Agneses 
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always  go  mad,"  and  singularly  enough  the 
only  two  of  the  name  I  have  known  have  met 
with  sad  fates,  one  dying  from  the  effects  of 
a  shock  and  the  other  verifying  the  truth  of 
the  saying.  MATILDA  POLLARD. 

Belle  Vue,  Bengeo. 

THE  CHESAPEAKE  (9th  S.  iii.  288).  — The 
timbers  of  the  Chesapeake  form  part  of  a 
flour-mill  at  Wickham,  near  Fareham,  Hants. 
Wickham  is  four  miles  north  of  Fareham, 
its  nearest  station  on  the  L.  &  S.W.  Railway, 
and  is  the  same  place  which  gave  birth  to 
William  of  Wykeham,  the  founder  of  Win- 
chester and  New  College. 

The  Chesapeake  was  brought  to  Portsmouth, 
but  never  used  in  the  British  navy.  She  was 
sold  by  Government  to  a  Mr.  Holmes  for  500/. 
He  broke  up  the  vessel,  took  several  tons  of 
copper  from  her,  and  disposed  of  the  timbers — 
which  were  quite  new  and  sound,  of  beautiful 
pitch  pine — for  building  purposes.  Much  of 
the  wood  was  used  in  building  houses  in 
Portsmouth  ;  but  a  large  portion  was  sold  in 
1820  to  Mr.  John  Prior,  a  miller  of  Wickham, 
for  nearly  200J. 

Mr.  Prior  pulled  down  his  old  mill  at  Wick- 
ham, and  constructed  a  new  one  with  this 
timber,  which  he  found  admirably  adapted 
for  the  purpose.  The  deck  timbers  were  32  ft. 
long  and  18  inches  square,  and  were  placed, 
unaltered,  horizontally  in  the  mill.  The  pur- 
lins of  the  deck  were  about  12  ft.  long,  and 
served  without  alteration  for  joists.  Many 
of  these  timbers  still  bear  the  marks  of  the 
Shannon's  grapeshot,  and  in  some  places 
the  shot  are  to  be  seen  deeply  imbedded 
in  the  pitchpine.  THOMAS  A.  MARTIN. 

Royal  U.S.  Institution,  Whitehall,  S.W. 

This  vessel  was  not  retained  long  in  the 
British  navy,  but  sold  out  in  1820  and  taken 
to  pieces.  Many  of  the  timbers  were  used  in 
building  a  mill  at  Wickham  in  Hampshire, 
near  Fareham.  More  particulars  are  obtain- 
able in  Brighton's  life  of  Capt.  Broke  (after- 
wards Rear- Admiral).  The  name  of  the  town 
is  misprinted  Farnham.  Models  of  both  the 
Chesapeake  and  Shannon  are  kept  at  Green- 
wich College.  H.  Y.  POWELL. 

JOHN  BULL  OF  FRENCH  ORIGIN  (9th  S.  iii. 
242). — Arbuthnot  probably  borrowed  from 
Horace,  '  Satires,'  book  ii.  sat.  iii.  1.  314  ;  for 
many  educated  men  of  that  time  knew 
Horace  almost  by  heart.  At  all  events,  the 
idea  of  the  frog  imitating  the  ox  Avas  cer- 
tainly not  French,  but  originated  with  ^Esop, 
of  whom  Lafontaine  was  only  the  translator. 
A  biography  of  Arbuthnot  was  published  a 
few  years  ago;  this  would  probably  tell 


whether  Arbuthnot  borrowed  from  yEsor 
himself,  ror  from  one  of  ^Esop's  other  bor 
rowers,  Horace,  Phredrus,  and  Lafontaine 

M.  N.  G. 

The  writer  in  the  Journal  des  Debats,  aftei 
quoting  a  German  publication,  writes  :  "  Ar 
buthnot  must  have  borrowed  the  character' 
from  La  Fontaine's  fable  '  The  Frog  and  the 
Ox.'  Consequently  the  nickname  of  John  Bui 
would  appear  to  be  derived  from  our  im 
mortal  fabulist."  It  is  clear  from  this  thai 
the  Frenchman,  and  apparently  the  Gerrnar 
also,  thought  La  Fontaine  to  be  the  inventoi 
of  the  fable.  La  Fontaine  invented  none  o 
his  fables.  The  fable  of  the  frog  and  the  o> 
had  been  told  by  Horace,  Phsedrus,  and  other: 
long  before  the  time  of  La  Fontaine.  Arbuth 
not  was  at  least  as  familiar  with  thos< 
authors  as  with  the  French  fabulist. 

E.  YARDLEY. 

ALEX  ANDRE  THE    VENTRILOQUIST  (9th   S.   ii 

305,  450).— Perhaps  the  locus  classicus  on  hi; 
wonderful  feats  is  in  the  Ettrick  Shepherd'.', 
picturesque  narrative  'Scottish  Haymakers, 
contributed  to  '  The  Forget-me-not  Annual 
for  1834,  and  quoted  at  length  by  the  Mirny* 
of  16  Nbv.^  1833  (No.  633,  Supplement).  Th<' 
piece  de  resistance  there  is  a  variant  of  thr 
wain-of-hay  story  told  by  MR.  JONATHAN 
BOUCHIER  at  the  last  reference,  but  the  sup 
posed  victim  is  a  wee  bit  child,  and  th< 
d^noument  is  painful,  as  the  waggoner  is  lite 
rally  frightened  out  of  his  wits.  The  scene 
is  laid  near  Edinburgh,  whence  a  company  o; 
gay  spirits,  including  James  Hogg  himself 
M.  Alexandre,  the  two  Naesmiths,  and  per 
haps  Scott,  are  footing  it  to  enjoy  a  convivia ; 
spread  at  a  pleasant  little  inn  in  the  neigh  I 
bourhood,  called  "  The  Hunter's  Tryste."  Upor ! 
their  destination  being  reached  the  fun  soor' 
grew  fast  and  furious,  and  wonders  were  mul 
tiplied,  imaginary  tipsy  men  staggering  anc 
swearing  at  the  door,  round  the  house,  uj 
chimneys,  under  beds  and  in  cupboards,  bee.'j 
buzzing,  bottles  breaking  forth  into  humai 
cries,  like  the  imprisoned  genius  in  thij 
Arabian  tale  (alas  !  the  bottle  too  often  holdii 
genius  spellbound) — a  complete  pandemoniun , 
let  loose,  in  fact.  Meanwhile  M.  Alexandn 
stood  quietly  observant,  his  back  slighth 
turned  to  the  others,  and  his  hand  raised  to 
his  mouth.  Even  such  concealments  wouk 
not  do  nowadays,  when  clever  ventriloquist: 
are  expected  to  face  their  audience,  with  ap 
parently  unmoved  muscles,  while  conducting 
many-voiced  conversations  between  crowd1 
of  imaginary  men,  women,  and  children  on 
over,  and  below  the  stage.  Apropos,  there 
was  a  good  story  in  the  papers  of  an  English- 
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„  ./ho  was  hocussed  into  paying  a  fabulous 
ce  for  a  talking  dog,  which  used  to  sit  in 
hair  at  a  garden  table  of  a  restaurant  at 
•is,  opposite  his  master,  and,  with  a  bill  of 
3  before  him,  call  out  to  the  gar$on  for 
itek,  pommes,"  or  other  dish.   The  vendor, 
late,  proved  to  be  a  travelling  ventrilo- 
_st,  who  had  thrown  his  voice  into  the  dog. 
rxandre  seems  to  have  been  the  prototype 
the  modern   school  of  ventriloquists,   of 
lorn  he  may,  in  this  humble  sphere,  be 
uobed  the  prince,  admired  as  he  was  by  his 
ustrious    acquaintance  and   contemporary 
r  Walter,   who    reigns  on    more    glorious 
310-hts  as  "le  roi  des  romanciers." 

H.  E.  M. 
St.  Petersburg. 

BESS  OF  HAEDWICK  (9th  S.  iii.  307).— Besides 

e  Editor's  references  to  previous  articles 

i  this  lady  there  is  a  most  important  one 

8t  S.  ii.  283),  containing  an  account  of  her 

representatives  who  are  all  noble."    A  de- 

jcription  of  Chatsworth  in  1585  appears  in 

j  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  Times,'  by  Thomas 

[fright,  London,  1838,  vii.  257. 
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Vte  History  of  the  Island  of  Antigua.  By  Vere 
Langford  Oliver,  M.R.C.S,  Vol.  III.  (Mitchell  & 
Hughes.) 

UBSCP.IBEKS  to  Mr.  Vere  Oliver's  monumental  his- 
>ry  of  Antigua  may  now  congratulate  themselves 
pon  the  receipt  of  the  third  volume,  concluding  the 
ork.    What  are  the  nature  and  claims  of  the  book 
e  explained  in  dealing  with  the  first  two  instal- 
nts  (see  8th  S.  x.  267).    The  third,  which  is  the 
st  voluminous,  contains  the  remaining  pedigrees 
m  Pare  to  Young,  occupying  284  double-columned 
es  in  large  folio,  with  appendices,  index,  and 
strations,  swelling  the  whole  out  to  over  500 
;es.    Besides  views  of  St.  John  from  Otto's,  of 
Harbour  from  Friar's  Hill,  a  panorama  from  a 
ent  photograph,  a  picture  of  the  Court  House, 
John,  the  English  Harbour  from  Monk's  Hill, 
I  views  in  Old  North  Sound  and  near  English 
•bour,  taken  1830,   the  illustrations  include  a 
logical  map  of  the  island  in  1830  and  a  portrait, 
m  a  proof  etching   by  [ThomasJ  Worlidge,  of 
ptain,  afterwards  Rear- Admiral  Richard  Tyrrell, 
nmander-in-Chief  of  the  Leeward  Islands.     The 
I,  with  codicils,  of  this  worthy,  dated  20  Feb., 
o,  and  proved  5  Aug.,  1766,  in  which  he  is  styled 
Hon.  Richard  Tyrrell,  is  given.     It  leaves  to 
^ah  Aylon.  of   Fulham,  spinster,   his  intended 
cond]  wife,  half  of  all  his  rents  for  life,  and  the 
of  coaches,  cattle,  plate,  jewels,  and  ship  fur- 
ure,  the  last  named  surely  a  curious,  though  no 
ibt  valuable  bequest  to  a  lady.     It  also  frees  his 
;roes,  leaving  to  one  of  them   100Z.  [currency], 
particulars  concerning  this  worthy  being  given, 
1  his  name  having  escaped  the  hawk-eyed  scrutiny 


of  Prof.  Laughton  in  the  '  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,'  we  may 
be  permitted  to  state  that  in  1758,  when  in  com- 
mand of  the  Buckingham,  of  sixty-five  guns,  he 
fought  near  Guadaloupe  the  Florissant,  of  seventy- 
four  guns,  and  two  large  frigates ;  was  introduced 
by  Lord  Anson  to  George  II. ,  6  March,  1759,  and 
died  at  sea  on  board  the  Princess  Louisa,  27  June, 
1766.  Bequests  to  negro  and  mulatto  servants  are 
familiar,  and  sometimes  amount  to  considerable 
sums.  Among  interesting  pedigrees  are  those  of 
Poyntz  (carrying  us  back  to  a  natural  daughter  of 
Anthony  Wood ville,  Earl  of  Rivers),  Russell,  Staple- 
ton,  Vernon,  Walrond,  and  Young.  Early  records 
of  Antigua  have  been  dispersed  or  destroyed,  pre- 
sumably during  the  French  devastation  of  1666, 
when  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  driven  away. 
An  ancient  book,  bound  in  parchment,  and  entitled 
'  The  Book  of  Claims,'  of  which  the  first  twenty- 
one  folios  are  missing,  is  preserved  in  the  Registrar's 
Office.  It  dates  from  about  1667,  and  contains 
many  interesting  particulars.  On  the  reconquest 
from  the  French  a  record  of  fresh  grants  of 
land  was  taken  out  by  order  of  Lord  Willoughby 
of  Parham.  Following  these  documents  come  the 
accounts  of  slave  compensation  claims  for  the  colony 
of  Antigua.  The  largest  amount  granted  without 
litigation  was  6,286Y.  lite,  lid.,  allotted  to  Sir  C.  B. 
Codrington,  Bart.,  for  492  slaves.  Lists  of  officials, 
Close  Rolls,  &c.,  follow;.  The  old  books  of  wills, 
it  is  sad  to  hear,  are  in  a  deplorable  condition ; 
hundreds  of  pages  are  missing,  and  some  folios 
which  are  legible  are  so  fragile,  from  former  ex- 
posure to  damp,  that  the  paper,  on  being  turned 
over,  falls  to  pieces.  A  large  number,  including 
some  fragments,  are  now  printed.  Registers  of 
baptisms  and  burials  begin  in  1689;  of  marriages 
in  1690.  An  interesting  feature  in  the  appendix  is 
a  "  Memorandum  of  the  Awful  Earthquake  which 
destroyed  the  Cathedral  and  Parish  Church  of  St. 
John's,"  and  rent  or  laid  waste  all  the  stone  buildings 
in  the  island.  This  dolorous  event  took  place 
near  the  middle  of  the  present  century.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  give  an  account  of  all  the 
matters  of  interest  included  in  this  final  volume. 
We  can  but  congratulate  Mr.  Oliver  and  his  sub- 
scribers on  its  completion,  and  repeat  that  it  is 
invaluable  to  the  antiquary,  the  historian,  and  the 
genealogist,  and  indispensable  to  the  herald. 

The  Oldest  Register  Book  of  the  Parish  of  HawTcshead, 
in  Lancashire,  1568-1704.  Edited  by  H.  S.  Cowper. 
(Bemrose  &  Sons.) 

HAWKSHEAD  is  an  extensive  Lancashire  parish  in 
what  may  be  called  the  Furness  district.  Who  its 
first  inhabitants  were  we  cannot  tell,  but  Mr. 
Cowper  thinks  that  it  was  settled  in  the  ninth  or 
tenth  century  by  Norse  sea-rovers,  and  preserves 
the  memory  of  some  otherwise  forgotten  Haukr. 
Several  other  names  in  the  neighbourhood  are  of 
Norwegian  character.  It  is,  however,  at  present 
far  from  safe  to  become  dogmatic  as  to  place-names. 
Mr.  Cowper,  in  an  excellent  introduction,  gives  a 
rapid  sketch  of  the  growth  of  Hawk  shea  d,  which 
will  be  found  very  useful  by  those  who  wish  to 
understand  the  neighbourhood  and  its  people.  They 
must  until  recent  days  have  been  much  secluded. 
At  Hawkshead,  if  anywhere  in  England,  we  may 
be  forgiven  for  dreaming  that  the  descendants  of 
the  first  settlers  still  live  on  the  old  homesteadings. 
In  reading  the  pages  of  the  register  one  cannot  fail 
to  notice  that  the  surnames  are  singularly  few ; 
about  thirty  of  them  seem  to  monopolize  more  than 
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three-fourths  of  the  book.  There  are  1,631  person: 
bearing  the  name  of  Rigg,  and  1,539  that  of  Satter 
thwaite.  As  to  Christian  names,  those  which  are 
commonly  denominated  Puritan  are  almost  entirely 
absent ;  yet  here,  if  anywhere,  we  should  hav 
expected  to  find  them  in  abundance,  for  Lancashir 
was  one  of  the  most  Puritan  parts  of  Engla7id,  th 
only  one  indeed,  we  believe,  wherein  during  the 
Commonwealth  the  Presbyterian  discipline  was 
fully  established.  We  think  if  the  names  in  this 
register  were  compared  with  a  similar  number  taken 
without  selection  from  a  directory  of  the  presen! 
year  more  names  derived  from  the  Old  Testament 
would  be  found  in  the  modern  than  in  the  ancienl 
list.  Balthazar,  Bathsheba,  Naamah,  and  Zurial 
are  the  only  ones  which  occur  to  us  as  markedly 
strange.  A  child  named  Radagunga  was  bap- 
tized on  18  Oct.,  1618.  The  infant  must  have 
derived  its  name  in  some  way  more  or  less  remote 
from  St.  Radegundis,  the  Thuringian  princess  who 
became  wife  of  Clotaire,  King  of  Soissons.  Perhaps 
her  mother  or  some  other  female  ancestor  was  a 
member  of  one  of  the  German  copper  -  mining 
colonies  which  were  settled  in  Keswick  and  the 
neighbourhood  in  the  sixteenth  century.  On 
17  Nov.,  1608,  an  infant  was  baptized  "  John  which 
God  sent  us."  Presumably  the  little  boy  was  a 
foundling ;  one  wonders  what  name  he  bore  when 
he  arrived  at  man's  estate.  Hawkshead  suffered 
terribly  from  the  various  visitations  of  the  plague 
which  devastated  the  land  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  The  editor  prints  in  the 
introduction  some  valuable  statistics  on  this  matter 
which  ought  to  be  compared  with  what  is  known 
relating  to  other  parts  of  England. 

In  1672  a  man  named  Thomas  Lancaster,  seem- 
ingly a  member  of  one  of  the  old  Hawkshead 
families,  was  convicted  at  Lancaster  Assizes  for 
poisoning  eight  persons,  all  of  them  his  own  family 
connexions.  He  was  hanged  and  then  gibbeted  at 
a  spot  in  the  parish  called  Hye-wrey,  adjoining  his 
own  home.  Elderly  people  yet  remember  the  stump 
of  the  gibbet  still  standing,  but  it  has  gone  now. 
Fragments  taken  from  this  post  are  said  to  have 
formed  a  most  excellent  charm  for  the  toothache. 
A  curious  mock  court  was  held  in  the  hamlet  of 
Outgate  in  this  parish  not  more  than  a  generation 
ago.  Its  proceedings  require  investigation,  if, 
indeed,  anything  beyond  vague  tradition  has  been 
preserved.  The  book  is  edited  in  a  workmanlike 
manner,  and  the  index  of  names  is  one  of  the  most 
lucid  we  remember  to  have  seen. 

IN  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  April  there  is  a 
striking  paper  on  '  The  Origin  of  Diamonds.'  Most 
people  now  know,  though  the  statement  when  first 
advanced  was  received  Math  incredulity,  that  the 
diamond  is  a  form  of  carbon ;  but  there  are  few 
who  comprehend  how  it  has  come  to  take  the  form 
in  which  we  see  it.  In  fact,  it  is  but  in  recent  days 
that  the  processes  from  which  it  has  resulted  have 
been  discovered.  Now,  however,  it  seems  certain 
that  the  place 

Where  groweth  the  diamond  stone 
is  deep  in  the  earth,  and  that  it  is  formed  under 
imniense  pressure.  Experiments  in  the  laboratory, 
united  with  careful  examination  of  the  African 
diamond  fields,  have  proved  this  almost  to  demon- 
stration. It  is  startling  to  be  told  that  minute 
diamonds  have  been  found  in  some  aerolites.  To 
what  a  wide  field  of  cosmical  speculation  does  this 
point  the  way  !  The  article  on  Sir  Henry  Wotton 


is  scholarlike  and  fair.  The  writer  does  not  try  to 
elevate  him  above  second-rate  rank  ;  but  his  name 
will  always  linger  in  the  English  memory  on  account 
of  a  few  good  verses,  and  from  the  fact  that  he 
made  the  memorable  epigram  which  sets  forth  that 
"an  ambassador  is  an  honest  man,  sent  to  lie 
abroad  for  the  good  of  his  country."  Though 
evidently  composed  in  English— for  otherwise  the 
point  would  have  been  lost— it  seems,  when  ren- 
dered into  Latin,  to  have  been  treated  by  dull 
people  as  serious.  Izaak  Walton's  life  of  Wotton 
is,  like  all  he  wrote,  very  charming.  The  picture 
is  a  pleasant  one,  and  we  cannot  but  think  highly 
of  a  man  who  numbered  among  his  friends  such  a 
diversity  of  intellect  as  is  indicated  by  the  very 
names  of  Donne,  Casaubon,  De  Dominis  (the  Bishop 
of  Spalato),  and  Bacon.  Had  Wotton  devoted  him- 
self to  letters  only,  he  might  have  achieved  wide 
popularity.  The  writer  makes  him  out  as  ambitious 
This  estimate  we  regard  as  a  mistake.  When  he 
accepted  the  legation  to  Venice,  he  seems  to  have 
done  so  rather  to  place  himself  in  a  centre  of  art 
and  literature  than  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
power  in  any  vulgar  sense.  While  he  occupied  the 
post  his  work  was  discharged  efficiently.  It  is 
strange  to  modern  ideas  to  find  such  a  man  giving 
ear  to  a  proposal  for  the  assassination  of  the  Lords 
Tyrone  ana  Tyrconnel,  and  even  justifying  the 
murder  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.  '  Roman  Britain '  is 
careful  and  accurate.  If  studied,  it  will  modify 
opinion  in  more  than  one  direction;  but  it  must 
be  obvious  that  so  wide  a  subject  cannot  be  effec- 
tively dealt  with  in  the  narrow  pages  of  a  review. 
May  we  not  hope  that  some  time  in  the  near  future 
a  self-denying  person  may  be  found  who  will  give 
the  twentieth  century  a  new  'Britannia  Romana'? 


ta 

We.  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices : — 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
ication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 
To    secure   insertion    of   communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rule.     Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
lip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.    Correspond- 
ents who  repeat  queries  are  requested  to  head  the 
second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

MARTEP:N  ("  D'Israeli").— There  was  no  relation- 
hip. 

KITABI  ("  Book  -  hunting  ").  —  Try  Farringdon 
rload,  Holywell  Street,  and  Charing  Cross  Road. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to 
'  The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries ' " — Advertise- 
ments and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher "- 
t  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 
We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
ommunications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
rint ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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SIR  HUGH  EVANS  A  GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

WORTHY. 

AT  first  sight  it  may  not  be  quite  evident 
ow  Sir  Hugh  Evans  can  be  claimed  as  a 
Gloucestershire  character,  when   (as   every- 
ody  knows)  he  was  a  Welsh  schoolmaster 
ving  at  Windsor.     But  no  less  an  authority 
lan  Mr.  Justice  Madden,  in  his  learned  and 
nusing  '  Diary  of  Master  William  Silence,' 
ices  Sir  Hugh  in  the  Gloucestershire  group 
characters  of  which  he  writes.     On  p.  76 
relates  how 
iVill  Squele  had  gone  to  Oxford  from  an  ancient 
ool  at  Shrewsbury,  and  had  brought  thence  a 
ong  love  for  a  few  Latin  masters,  and  for  a  poor 
elsh  lad,  Hugh  Evans,  who  had  received  a  free 
ucation  at  Shrewsbury,  and  afterwards  as  servitor 
Oxford,  and  whom  he  had  made  happy  for  life  by 
esenting  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Hogshearing,  the 
les  of  which  were  worth  full  sixteen  marks  a 
ir.     It  was  from   Evans  that   William    Silence 
rued  the  elements  of  Latin,"  &c. 

ien  so  learned  a  Shakespearian  scholar 
us  associates  Sir  Hugh  with  Gloucester- 
re,  it  may  not  appear  too  fanciful  to  go  a 
p  further,  and  suggest  that  Shakespeare, 
drawing  Sir  Hugh,  had  a  real  Gloucester- 
re  character  in  his  mind,  whom  he  may 
ve  heard  of  when  he  was  staying  in  the 


Cotswold  district  among  the  Shallows 
Slenders,  and  the  rest ;  though  (as  will  be 
shown),  if  my  identification  be  accepted,  too 
much  is  made  of  Sir  Hugh's  learning  in  the 
passage  quoted  above. 

The  position  of  Sir  Hugh  (who,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  does  not  receive  his  surname  until  it 
appears  in  the  First  Folio  version  of  the 
'  Merry  Wives ')  is  not  quite  the  same  in  the 
First  Quarto  as  it  is  in  the  First  Folio.  In 
the  Quarto  he  is  merely  a  parson  at  Windsor  ; 
he  is  not  the  vicar  of  Windsor,  but  Ford  calls 
him  "  our  parson,"  and  nothing  is  said  of  a 
school.  In  the  Folio  he  keeps  a  day-school, 
which  is  attended  by  the  sons  of  the  well-to- 
do  residents  of  Windsor  ;  he  is  on  terms  of 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  Windsor  group 
of  characters,  as  he  is  in  the  Quarto,  but  now 
(by  the  additions  to  the  first  scene)  Shake- 
speare associates  him  also  with  the  Gloucester- 
shire group.  Indeed,  the  impression  left  on 
one's  mind  after  reading  the  opening  of  the 
play  is  that  Sir  Hugh  is  on  terms  of  such 
close  familiarity  with  the  Gloucestershire 
party  that  he  must  have  come  to  Windsor  as 
part  of  the  Shallow  household,  perhaps  as 
tutor  or  governor  to  Slender.  It  is  not  till 
we  find  Slender  explaining  to  Sir  Hugh  that 
Shallow  is  "a  justice  of  the  peace  in  his 
country,  simple  though  I  stand  here,"  that 
one  has  any  suspicion  that  they  are  not  on 
the  most  intimate  relations  with  one  another. 

If  the  Quarto  is  taken  to  present  in  any 
complete  form  Shakespeare's  original  draft 
of  the  play,  we  must  suppose  that  originally 
the  dramatist  did  not  conceive  of  Sir  Hugh 
either  as  a  schoolmaster  or  as  a  character  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  Gloucestershire 
group.  But  without  entering  into  a  discussion 
as  to  the  exact  relation  between  the  Quarto 
and  the  Folio  (which  seems  very  doubtful)  we 
may  take  it  as  certain  that  the  Quarto  was 
printed  from  a  version  that  was  not  authorized 
by  Shakespeare.  That  being  the  case,  we 
need  not  assume  that  it  presents  the  work  as 
it  left  his  pen,  and  the  omission  from  it  of 
certain  characteristics  of  Sir  Hugh  will  be  no 
evidence  that  he  altered  his  conception  of 
the  character  after  the  publication  of  the 
Quarto.  But,  after  all,  this  does  not  bear 
much  upon  the  point,  for  the  Sir  Hugh  of  the 
Folio  was  undeniably  a  schoolmaster,  and 
(we  may  suppose  if  we  like)  connected  with 
Gloucestershire. 

Now  what  is  interesting  is  that  there  was 
a  real  Sir  Hugh,  a  Welsh  schoolmaster,  living 
in  Gloucestershire,  whose  eccentricities  were 
marked  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  a 
writer  independently  of  Shakespeare.  The 
passage  where  he  is  mentioned  is  to  be  found 
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in  "  A  Paradox,  in  the  praise  of  a  Dunce,  to    offices  through  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI. 


Smectymnuus.  By  H.  P.  London,  Printed 
for  Thomas  Paybody,  in  Queenes  Head  Court 
in  Pater  Noster  Row,  1642."  The  author, 
who  is  said  to  be  Henry  Peachain,  enumerates 
several  "  Dunsticall  Schoole  -  Masters,"  and 
gives  the  following  anecdote  : — 

"  One  Sir  Hugh,  a  Welchman,  who  was  a  Brownist 
or  the  like,  taught  a  Schoole  in  Gloustershire,  who 
when  he  was  accused  before  the  Major  of  the  Towne 
for  teaching  his  boyes  to  speake  false  Latine,  and 
that  they  profited  little  or  nothing,  hee  told  their 
fathers,  they  should  play  at  Cat,  or  Spanne  Counter 
with  all  the  boyes  in  the  Countrey." 
This  Sir  Hugh,  I  venture  to  suggest,  may  be 
the  original  of  Sir  Hugh  Evans.  We  know 
very  little  about  Sir  Hugh  Evans  as  a  school- 
master, but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  willing 
to  give  his  boys  a  holiday  with  very  little 
excuse,  and  that  Page  thought  that  his  boy 
'  'profits  nothing  in  the  world  at  his  book " 
under  his  tuition ;  so  that  an  unfriendly 
critic  might  be  excused  for  calling  him  a 
dunce.  As  to  his  being  "  a  Brownist  or  the 
like  "  we  have  no  evidence,  but  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  play  that  excludes  the  view  that 
he  might  have  been  something  Puritanical. 

We  are  accustomed  to  look  on  Sir  Hugh 
Evans  as  a  sort  of  Elizabethan  Parson  Adams  ; 
but  if  this  identification  were  accepted,  it 
would  rather  tend  to  show  that  Shakespeare 
meant  him  to  be  a  purely  farcical  figure; 
for  a  schoolmaster  who  was  a  dunce  and  a 
Brownist  must  have  been  ridiculous  and 
entirely  unattractive  to  the  playgoing  pub- 
lic— a  very  good  match  for  the  French  doctor. 
In  any  case,  whether  the  identification  be 
accepted  or  not,  the  passage  from  Peacham 
will  no  doubt  be  thought  worth  noting. 

G.  E.  P.  A. 


CHENEY  OR  CHEYNE. 
SIR  THOMAS  CHENEY,  K.G.,  of  Shurland, 
Kent,  was  a  personage  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
the  two  succeeding  sovereigns.  Dugdale,  in 
his  '  Baronage,'  records  that  he  was  Constable 
of  Queenborough  Castle  in  1511;  in  1520, 
,,  then  a  knight,  one  of  the  challengers  against  all 
gentlemen  who  were  to  exercise  feats  on  horseback 
or  on  foot  for  thirty  days  at  that  famous  interview 
of  King  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  I.  of  France 
betwixt  Ardres  and  Guisnes  [Field  of  the  Cloth  oJ 
Gold!"; 

in  1525  Governor  of  the  Castle  of  Rochester 
in  1539  Knight  of  the  Garter,  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  and  Treasurer  of  the  House 
hold  ;  in  1544  in  the  expedition  to  Boulogne 
in  1546  sent  to  France  to  stand  in  the  king's 
stead  as  godfather  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  to 
the  Dauphin.    He  bore  his  honours  and  his 


and 

Mary    (having    apparently    the    faculty    of 
adapting  himself  to  changing  circumstances), 
xnd  died  three  weeks  after  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth,  8  Dec.  (Dugdale  has  20),  1558. 

Holinshed  names  him  as  one  of  the  distin- 
guished captains  in  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
division  of  the  English  army  sent  to  Boulogne 
n  1544.    They 

'passed  over  to  Calais  about  Whitsuntide,  and 
rom  thence  marching  forward  to  France  [Calais, 
,n  English  possession,  not  being  in  France !]  left 
Boulogne  on  their  right  hand,  and  keeping  towards 
Muttrell  [=Montreuil]  joined  with  an  army  which 

jhe   Emperor  raised  for  that  purpose and  so 

>eing  united  came  before  Muttrell,  and  then  laid 
jiege  to  that  town"  (twenty  miles  S.S.E.  Boulogne). 

3ut  it  was  an  unfortunate — indeed,  a  lament- 
able—enterprise for  Sir  Thomas  Cheney.  For 
t  appears,  though  Holinshed  does  not  say  so, 
}hat  the  knight  had  with  him  his  elder  son 
and  heir,  John  Cheney,  and  that  the  young 
man  was  slain  in  one  of  those 

skirmishes  which  occurred  daily  between  them 
;hat  sallied  forth  of  the  gates  and  the  Englishmen 
that  watched  and  warded  in  the  trenches,  inso-' 
much  that  divers  lost  their  lives,  and  some  were 
rrecoverably  wounded." 

And  in  the  end,  after  a  siege  of  three  months, 
Montreuil  was  left  untaken,  the  siege  being 
raised  after  the  surrender  of  Boulogne. 

John  Cheney,  the  young  soldier  who  fell 
fighting  for  his  country,  or  at  least  for  his 
king,  has  scarcely  had  worthy  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  historians  and  genealogists,  and 
it  is  more  particularly  to  supply  their  omis- 
sion that  this  note  is  offered.  Trie  historians, 
including  Dugdale,  ignore  him,  and  the  genea 
legists  in  general  give  merely  his  name,  01 
perhaps  record  his  marriage  with  Margaret 
Nevill,  one  of  the  daughters  of  George,  Lord 
Abergavenny.  To  these  gentlemen  he  is  oi 
little  consequence,  as  he  died  s.p. ;  but  having 
lived  to  manhood  and  marriage  he  is  not  tc 
be  summarily  dismissed  as  "died  young,"  anc 
the  manner  of  his  death  deserves  mention 
It  is  one  of  Dugdale's  numerous  mistakes  ii 
his  '  Baronage '  to  omit  John  Cheney  alto 
gether  in  his  account  of  that  family,  and 
moreover,  to  enumerate  his  wife  Margaret; 
with  the  daughters  of  Sir  Thomas  Cheney! 
and  to  marry  her  to  Lord  Abergavenny  j 
really  her  father !  This  error,  however,  is  noij 
repeated  in  the  account  of  'Bergavenny, 
where  the  alliance  is  properly  recorded,  bu1 
nothing  said  of  the  fate  of  poor  John  Cheney 
Daniel  Rowland  in  his  history  of  the  Nevillf! 
(1830)  is  more  attentive  to  facts,  and  show.'; 
that  the  young  man  was  "  slain  at  Bologne "  \ 
and  Berry  in  his  Kentish  pedigrees  repre' 
sents  him  as  "  slain  at  Mutterd."  The  nan* 
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th  s  put  (perhaps  by  an  error  in  printing) 
ha  been  traced  by  me  with  some  little  dim- 
cu  -,y,  through  the  "  Muttrell  "  or  "  Mutterell " 
of  lall  and  Holinshed,  to  Montreuil  in  Lin- 
ga;d's  'History.' 

( 'uriously  the  catastrophe  suffered  by  the 
hoi.se  of  Cheney  is  unnoticed  in  the  Kent 
Visitations,  and  corroboration  of  Rowland 
an*'  Berry  failed  me  until  discovered  in  an 
old  pedigree  contained  in  Harl.  MS.  1233, 
fol  93/40,  where  the  entry  is  "  John  Cheney, 
eldest  son,  slain  at  ye  siege  of  Muttrull."  His 
ago  could  not  have  been  much  less  than  thirty 
years,  for  he  is  mentioned  in  the  will  (given 
by  Rowland)  made  in  1535  by  his  father-in- 
law,  Lord  Abergavenny.  It  appears  that 
then  he  was  under  age,  though  married ; 
ami  allowing  him  to  have  been  twenty  in 
1535,  he  would  have  been  twenty -nine  in 
1544,  the  year  of  his  death. 

Sir  Thomas  Cheney  was  not  left  without 
an  heir  by  the  death  of  his  elder  son,  who 
was  by  his  first  wife  Frideswide  or  Fridwith, 
jdaughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Frowyke,  Chief 
i Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
!By  his  second  wife,  Anne  Broughton,  daughter 
!and  heir  of  Sir  John  Broughton,  of  Todding- 
jton,  Bedfordshire,  he  had  another  son,  Henry, 
who  succeeded  to  his  father's  Kentish  estates 
pnly  to  dissipate  them  through  his  extra- 
vagance. He  had  also,  however,  his  mother's 
[estate  at  Toddington,  to  which  he  trans- 
ferred himself,  and  not  content  with  the 
house  he  had  inherited,  he  pulled  it  down 
jand  erected  a  mansion  which  seems  to  have 
been  famous  for  its  magnificence.  The  cost 
jof  building,  and  that  of  twice  entertaining 
JQueen  Elizabeth,  must  have  largely  contri- 
jbuted  to  his  impoverishment,  and  the  empty 
Ifcitle  of  Lord  Cheney  conferred  on  him  by  his 
Sovereign  in  1572  could  have  afforded  but 
'ittle  compensation.  Dying  in  1587  childless, 
n  him  ended  this  branch  of  the  Cheney  or 
pheyne  family.  His  widow,  Jane  Wentworth, 
survived  until  1614,  and  on  her  death  the 
foddington  estate  devolved  on  her  great- 
iephew,  the  fourth  Lord  Wentworth  of 
Nettlestead,  who  ultimately  became  Earl  of 
Cleveland.  W.  L.  RUTTON. 


MARY  PYPER,  A  POET  OF  THE  POOR. — For 
ome  years  I  have  been  interested  in  the  life 
-nd  poetry  of  Mary  Pyper,  "a  poet  of  the 
>oor,"  and  in  my  '  Literary  Byways '  (London, 
898)  have  told  at  length  the  story  of  her 
:areer.  I  there  state  that  through  the  exer- 
ions  of  Dr.  Charles  Rogers,  an  old  contributor 
:o  *  N.  &  Q.,'  in  May,  1885,  a  handsome  cross 
was  erected  over  her  remains  in  Greyfriars' 
Churchyard,  Edinburgh,  simply  bearing  her 


name  "  Mary  Pyper."    Such  was  the  informa- 
tion I  received  from  a  friend  whom  I  induced 
to  inspect  the  memorial  and  give  me  particu- 
lars of  it,  and,  to  my  surprise,  when  I  visited 
the  grave  in  April,  1899,  I  found  on  the  cross 
the  following  inscription,  which  I  presume 
has  been  added  since  its  erection  : — 
By  admiring 
Friends 
Erected 
in  memory  of 
Mary  Pyper 
who  amidst 
untoward 
surroundings 

cherished 

her  gift  as  a  writer  of 
sacred  verse. 
Born  25  May 

1795. 

She  died  at 

Edinburgh, 

25th  May,  1870. 

Let  me  go  !  The  day  is  breaking, 
Morning  bursts  upon  the  eye  ; 

Death  this  mortal  frame  is  shaking, 
But  the  soul  can  never  die  ! 

The  last  four  lines  are  from  her  poem  entitled 
'  The  Christian's  View  of  Death,'  which  finds 
a  place  in  several  standard  works  of  poetry. 
Her  best-known  production  is  an  *  Epitaph  : 
a  Life,'  often  incorrectly  attributed  to  German 
sources.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

I  came  at  morn— 'twas  Spring,  and  smiled, 

The  fields  with  green  were  clad  ; 
I  walked  abroad  at  noon,  and  lo  ! 

'Twas  Summer— I  was  glad. 
I  sate  me  down— 'twas  Autumn  eve, 

And  I  with  sadness  wept ; 
I  laid  me  down  at  night— and  then 

'Twas  Winter— and  I  slept. 
Among    self-taught    poets    Mary    Pyper   is 
entitled  to  an  honourable  place. 

WILLIAM  ANDREWS. 
Hull  Press. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  WAR  Bow.— An  interest- 
ing question  in  the  history  of  military 
weapons  is  as  to  the  time  at  which  military 
archery  ceased  in  this  country.  And, 
curiously  enough,  simple  though  it  may 
seem,  it  has  been  found  extremely  puzzling 
to  find  the  correct  answer.  In  the  obviously 
likely  places  search  is  at  fault ;  even  the 
'Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'  in  the  collection 
of  whose  facts  an  immense  amount  of  labour 
has  no  doubt  been  spent,  comes  in  the  last 
edition  to  the  conclusion  that  "  there  is  now 
no  means  of  ascertaining  precisely  the  period 
at  which  the  bow  was  relinquished  entirely 
in  these  kingdoms  as  a  weapon  of  war." 
And  if  in  other  well-known  sources  of  in- 
formation the  negative  is  put  less  positively, 
so  to  speak,  the  fact  remains  that  the  true 
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answer  is  not  given  therein.  This,  need- 
less to  say,  is  curious,  inasmuch  as  the 
answer  is  very  much  on  the  surface,  under, 
as  it  were,  the  eye  of  the  compiler  of  such 
things.  It  appears  to  have  been  overlooked 
not  only  by  the  editor  of  the  great  work 
referred  to,  but  by  the  authors  of  books  on 
archery  and  military  weapons,  that  there  is 
an  Order  in  Council,  dated  26  October,  1595, 
in  which  the  Government  of  the  day — that 
is  of  Queen  Elizabeth— directed  that  the 
bows  of  the  trained  bands  be  exchanged  for 
calivers  and  muskets.  This  order  substituting 
firearms  for  bows  seems  to  mark  the  time  at 
which  the  bow  as  a  military  weapon  was 
superseded,  consequently  it  may  be  assumed 
that  military  archery  in  this  country  ceased 
at  that  time.  This  Order  in  Council,  it  may 
be  added,  with  other  interesting  matters,  may 
be  found  in  the  history  of  the  Honourable 
Artillery  Company.  It  is  believed  that  the 
last  active  service  of  the  war  bow  was  in 
the  contest  between  King  Charles  and  his 
Scottish  subjects,  bowmen  forming  part  of 
the  forces  commanded  by  Montrose.  It  is 
significant  of  the  decline  in  archery  which 
had  set  in  before  1595,  that  in  1627,  or  thirty- 
two  years  after  the  date  of  the  Order  in 
Council  referred  to,  there  were  only  four 
makers  of  the  long  bow  in  the  City  of 
London.  A  great  effort  had  been  made  by 
Henry  VIII.,  by  re-enacting  in  1511  the 
famous  Statute  of  Winchester,  to  revive  the 

Eractice  of  archery,  which,  in  the  reaction 
allowing  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  had  fallen 
into  decay.  The  new  provisions  directed 
every  man  under  sixty,  not  infirm,  or  not  a 
clergyman,  justice  of  the  peace,  or  judge,  to 
have  a  bow  and  arrows  ready  continually  in 
his  house  to  use  himself  in  shooting.  It  was 
further  directed  that  every  boy  from  seven 
to  seventeen  years  of  age  be  instructed  in 
archery,  and  provided  with  a  bow  and 
arrows,  to  acquire  practice  in  shooting.  The 
same  statute  was  re-enacted  in  1541  at  the 
crisis  of  the  Reformation,  and  again  in  1544  ; 
but  though  the  practice  was  stringently 
enjoined,  the  decline  in  military  archery 
could  not  be  stayed,  and  to  this  conclusion 
the  Government  of  Queen  Elizabeth  appear 
to  have  come,  their  Order  in  Council,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  officially  ending  it 
in  England.  RONALD  SMITH. 

JAMES  II.  AT  ROCHESTER. — The  following 
is  a  cutting  from  "  Peter  Lombard's  "  notes  in 
the  Church  Times  for  14  April : — 

"  There  is  just  one  more  reminiscence  of  Rochester 
High  Street.  A  white  house,  now  occupied  by  a 
dentist,  is  the  house  from  which  James  II.  escaped, 
as  told  in  Macaulay.  He  got  out  at  the  back  and 


went  to  the  river,  and  so  to  France.  The  owner  in 
those  days  was  Sir  Edmund  Head.  I  am  told  that 
the  old  staircase  and  wainscoting  are  still  to  be 
seen  within." 

CELER  ET  AUDAX. 

WAGE  :  WAGES.— A  writer  in  an  influential 
contemporary  says:  "'Wage'  for  ivages  is  a 
solecism  we  suppose  incorrigible  at  this  day." 
This  is  a  mistake;  it  is  a  good  old  form,  which 
has  survived  in  the  Northern  dialects  to  this 
day.  The  subject  has  been  discussed  in 
'N.  &  Q.,'  where  many  good  examples  are 
given,  6th  S.  ii.  387  ;  iii.  11,  235,  278. 

ASTARTE. 

THE  BoTTLE-CoNJURER,&c. — With  reference 
to  the  Ireland  forgeries,  and  to  the  story 
then  told  of  Bos  well  and  Dr.  Parr  having 
knelt  before  signing  the  statement  of  belief 
in  their  authenticity,  a  pamphleteer,  John 
Williams  ([Anthony]  Pasquin),  thus  wrote 
towards  the  close  of  last  century  : — 

"An  honest  man  is  so  affected  by  such  gross 
instances  of  gullibility  and  scoundrelism,  that  he 
cannot  avoid  turning  to  the  subscribers,  and  asking 
them,  in  a  spirit  of  pity  more  than  anger,  if  their 
love  of  life  is  not  reduced  by  such  a  naked  exposition 
of  weakness.  This  century  has  been  polluted  by 
the  Bottle-Conjurer,  Elizabeth  Canning,  and  the 
Cock  Lane  Ghost,  and  it  was  miserably  doomed  in 
its  old  age  to  perish  by  this  literary  fistula  in  ano. 
If  I  should  survive  its  departure,  I  will  chaunt  an 
appropriate  requiem  to  its  memory."  — Barker's 
'  Parriana,'  ii.  696  (1829). 

I  quote  this  because  some  readers  may  be 
inclined  to  draw  a  parallel  between  that 
century  and  the  present,  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  four  great  impos- 
tures we  could  cite  to  compare  with  those 
above  mentioned.  THOMAS  AULD. 

"HANGED,  DRAWN,  AND  QUARTERED." 
(See  7th  S.  x.  347.)— We  have  had  this  subject 
discussed  with  special  reference  to  the  second 
item,  "drawn";  as  drawn  asunder  by  wild 
horses,  drawn  in  a  hurdle  or  by  chains,  and 
disembowelled.  I  find  by  a  recent  publication 
that  the  once  notorious  Louis,  Chevalier  de 
Rohan,  condemned  for  conspiracy  temp. 
Louis  XIV ,  had  his  sentence  moderated  from 
being  "  drawn  asunder  "  to  decapitation.  This 
definition  of  "  drawn  asunder  "  presupposes 
something  very  different  from  exposure  in  a 
hurdle.  This  I  have  always  understood  was 
the  mere  substitute  for  a  barbarous  cruelty. 

A.  HALL. 

"  JANISSARY."— I  see  that  Prof.  Skeat,  refer- 
ring to  the  above  word  in  'A  Student's 
Pastime'  (Clarendon  Press,  1896),  states  in 
§  237  ('N.  &  Q.,'  6th  S.  xi.  270)  that  "in  old 
books  the  English  word  is  common  enough, 
but  only  (I  think)  in  the  plural''  In  a  book, 
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,  c<  py  of  which  is  in  ray  own  possession, 
nti  'led  "  The  Travels  of  foure  English  Men 
nd  a  Preacher  into  Africa,  &c.  At  London 

mj  rinted  by  Felix  Kyngston 1612,"  the 

voi  I  occurs  in  the  singular  at  least  four 
im< «,  of  which  the  first  occasion  is  in  the 
>relace  and  is  somewhat  remarkably  applied. 
t  if  to  be  noted  that  the  preface  is  not  by 
ne  of  the  travellers  or  the  preacher,  and  it 
oncludes  thus  : — 

.n  the  mean  time,  I  leave  him  (with  his  foure 
ellow  travellers)  sojourning  at  the  earthly  Jeru- 
alein  ;  and  thee  (gentle  Reader)  travelling  towards 
heavenly  Jerusalem  :  where  God  grant  at  length 
may  all  arrive,  Jesus  Christ  being  our  Pilot  and 
enisarie  to  conduct  us  thereunto.  Amen.  Thine 
ver  in  the  Lord :  THEOPHILUS  LAVENDER." 

C.  S.  HARRIS. 

AN  ENGLISH  EPITAPH  IN  A  BASQUE  CHURCH- 
ARD.— On  a  granite  cross  laid  flat  upon  the 
round  in  the  churchyard  at  Arrangoitze  (in 
rench  Arcangues),  near  Biarritz,  there  is  the 
Mowing  historical  record  :— 
"A  la  Memoire  des  Soldats  Anglais  et  Franeais 
ui  sont  tombes  sur  le  Champ  d'Honneur  dans  les 
atailles  de  Ja  Nive,  les  10,  11,  et  12  Decembre,  1813, 
isevelis  dans  ce  Cimetiere.  To  mark  the  resting- 
^ace  of  brave  men  this  cross  was  placed  here  by 
ieut.-Col.  W.  Hill  James,  late  31st  Regiment, 
l>ril,  1897,  the  60th  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Fictoria." 

PALAMEDES. 

"FoY  BOAT."— Mr.  Henry  Bradley  seems 
ot  to  have  been  clear  as  to  this  word,  and 
;i  a  correction  in  his  prefatory  note  to  the 
H.E.D.'  dated  Oct.,  1897,  he  explains  that  this 
oat  was  known  "  on  the  north-east  (especially 
t  Shields)"  •  but  a  "  foy  boat "  must  have  been 
quail  y  common  at  Ramsgate,  where  there 
/as  an  inn  called  the  "  Foy  Boat  Inn."  It  is 
ow  rechristened  "  Hotel."  Until  the  last 
3w  years  there  was  a  full-length  figure  of  a 
ailor  at  the  corner.  RALPH  THOMAS. 

"CORN -CRAKE."  (See  ante,  p.  320.)  —  Re- 
iewing  Mr.  Montgomerie-Fleming,  you  cite 
gainst  him  the  Yorkshire  use  of  "  corn-crake" 
s  =  landrail.  At  home  in  Connemara,  where 
English  was  largely  Elizabethan,  we  knew  no 
thor  name,  and  my  use  of  it  has  been  under- 
fcood  and  passed  without  criticism  in  Essex, 
)xford,  Wilts,  Berks,  and  Surrey. 

H.  H.  S. 
Pans. 

RUSSIAN  FOLK-LORE  :  THIEVES'  TALISMAN. 
-The  Peterburffskii  Listok  (Petersburg  Leaflet) 
!/24  April  quotes  the  following  paragraph 
i-ora  the  Orlovskii  Yiestnik  (Orel  Neivs)  :— 

"Letter  from  Eletz  (Superstition).— A  peasant 
Hi  having  joined  the  brotherhood  of  light-fingered 
31,  wished  to  put  his  powers  to  the  test.  He 


was  advised  to  try  the  following  'sure'  expedient 
to  prevent  his  being  taken  unawares :  Catch  a 
black  cat  without  spot  or  blemish,  and  boil  her  in 
a  caldron  until  all  the  bones  are  bare,  whereupon 
you  must  rummage  them  until  the  bone  of  '  in- 
visibility' turns  up.  Then  sew  it  in  an  amulet- 
bag  and  wear  it  always  suspended  from  your  neck ; 
it  will  be  an  infallible  aid  to  successful  theft." 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  youth  strictly 
observed  all  the  stipulated  conditions,  but  it 
is  an  undoubted  fact  that  he  came  terribly  to 
grief  at  his  very  first  trial,  and  was  half 
beaten  to  death  by  his  fellow-boors.  Perhaps 
the  cat  was  not  black  enough  or  the  youth 
got  hold  of  the  wrong  bone— hence  the  failure 
of  his  attempt  at  "boning";  anyhow,  the 
cat-o'-nine-tails  might  be  no  improper  anti- 
dote to  such  tales  of  black  cats.  H.  E.  M. 

St.  Petersburg.     . 

ANCIENT  CUSTOMS  AT  PETERBOROUGH.— The 
following  paragraph  from  the  Tablet  of 
6  May  is  worthy  of  preservation  in  'N.  &  Q.' 
Are  there  at  the  present  time  any  other 
justices  of  the  peace  who  have  power  to  pass 
the  death  sentence  1— 

"The  survival  of  old  customs  at  Peterborough, 
the  city  of  the  Fens,  was  the  subject  of  an  inter- 
esting paper  read  by  Mr.  Dack  at  the  meeting  of 
the  British  Archaeological  Association  on  19  April. 
The  curfew  is  still  rung  there,  and  the  Cathedral 
is  thought  to  be  the  only  one  where  the  old  and 
correct  order  of  processions  is  observed.  The  magis- 
trates are  proud  of  possessing  the  privilege  of  sen- 
tencing a  murderer  to  death  without  sending  him 
to  the  assizes  for  trial,  a  right  said  to  be  recog- 
nized, although  it  is  thought  its  exercise  would 
lead  to  its  abrogation  by  a  special  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  is  only  about  thirty-five  years  since  the 
sedan-chair  went  out  of  use  there,  and  the  avoca- 
tion of  chairman  was  hereditary  in  a  family  who 
had  practised  it  for  generations.  Many  practices 
for  the  banishment  of  evil  spirits  are  also  said  to 
prevail,  the  Fens  naturally  lending  themselves  to 
superstitious  terrors." 

ASTARTE. 

"CAVED  IN."— According  to  the  'H.E.D.' 
this  expression  is  widely  used  in  English 
dialects,  but  the  earliest  instances  of  its  ap- 
pearance in  print  are  from  America.  It  is 
somewhat  startling  to  meet  with  it  in  a  work 
so  carefully  archaic  in  style  as  Dr.  Sebastian 
Evans's  '  High  History  of  the  Holy  Graal ' 
'"Temple  Classics"),  but  there  it  is:  '"And 
how  is  this  ground  all  caved  inaboutthecastle 
Sir,'  saith  the  priest,  '  I  will  tell  you ' 
75).  C.  C.  B. 

THE  JEWS  AND  THE  SPARTANS. — The  firs 
book  of  Maccabees,  unlike  the  second,  which 
has  too  much  of  the  marvellous  in  it  for 
modern  taste,  is  regarded  as  historical.  It  con- 
bains  what  professes  to  be  the  copy  of  a  letter 
Prom  "Areus,  King  of  the  Lacedemonians 3 
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to  Onias  the  high  priest,"  which  asserts  that 
"it  is  found  in  writing  that  the  Lacede- 
monians and  the  Jews  are  brethren,  and  thai 
they  are  of  the  stock  of  Abraham  "  (1  Mace 
xii.  20,  21).  Areus  I.  and  Onias  were  un 
doubtedly  contemporaries  in  B.C.  306,  bul 
this  was  ancient  history  and  the  alleged  letter 
may  have  been  legendary.  But  what  is  not 
legendary  is  that  Jonathan  the  high  priest, 
the  brother  and  successor  of  Judas  Macca- 
bseus,  in  citing  the  letter  about  a  century  and 
a  half  afterwards,  says  to  the  Lacedemonians 
that,  because  of  this  kinship,  "  we  at  all 
times,  without  ceasing,  both  in  our  feasts 
and  other  convenient  days,  do  remember  you 
in  the  sacrifices  which  we  offer,  and  in  our 
prayers,  as  reason  is,  and  as  it  becometh  us 
to  think  upon  our  brethren"  (1  Mace.  xii.  11). 
Gentiles  and  heathens  prayed  for  as  brethren 
in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  !  What  an  inter- 
esting fact !  How  little  could  there  have 
been  in  those  days  of  the  Jewish  bigotry 
which  has  been  the  traditional  reproach  of 
the  nation,  though  well  (if  not  over)  matched 
by  Christian  bigotry  since  ! 

K.  M.  SPENCE,  D.D. 
Manse  of  Arbuthnott,  N.B. 

SKELTON'S  CIPHER.— This  witty  and  inter- 
esting writer,  in  his  'Ware  the  Hauke,' 
challenges  his  readers  after  this  fashion  : — 

Loke  on  this  tabull, 

Whether  thou  art  abull 

To  rede  or  to  spell 

What  these  verses  tell. 
Sicculo  lutueris  est  colo  buraara  (?)  * 
Nixphedras  uisarum  caniuter  tauntantes 
Raterplas  Natanbrianurn  sudus  itnugenus 
18.  10.  2.  11.  19.  4.  13.  3.  3.  1.  tenualet. 
Chartula  stet  precor  haec  vello  temeranda  petulco  : 
Hos  rapiet  numeros  non  homo,  sed  mala  bos, 
Ex  parte.     Rem  chartae  adverte  aperte,  pone 
musam  Arethusam  hanc. 

The  words  are  probably  nonsense,  though 
one  can  trace  eyes,  vulture,  dove,  and  phoenix 
at  the  commencement.  The  cipher  is  easy. 
The  consonants  follow  the  alphabetical  order, 
and  the  vowels  are  a  1,  e  2,  i  3,  o  4,  u  5.  This 
brings  out  Skeltonica.  Similarly,  in  the  '  Gar- 
land of  Laurell,'— 

17.  4.  7.  2.  17.  5.  18. 

18.  19.  1.  19.  8.  5. 12. 

stands  for  Rogeru*  Stathum.  I  wonder  how 
many  readers  in  this  busy  age  have  looked 
at  Skelton.  His  '  Speke  Parrot '  and  '  Phyllyp 
Sparowe'  are  among  the  gems  of  our  early 
literature.  KICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

Portland,  Oregon. 

"ADROP,"  ALCHEMICAL  TERM. — I  have  al- 
ready given  in  these  columns  the  etymologies 

T*  "  Bunraard,"  ed.  1736.] 


of  some  occult  words,  such  as  alembroth  (8th  g 
ii.  391),  arbatel  (8th  S.  iii.  \\l\keautarit  (8th  S.  x 
234).  I  now  propose  to  explain  the  term  adrop 
which  will  be  found  in  all  our  best  diction 
aries,  but  without  etymology,  even  Dr.  Murray 
knowing  nothing  of  its  origin.  The  'Stanforc 
Dictionary,'  published  by  the  Cambridge 
University  Press,  says  that  it  was  "coined' 
by  alchemists  ;  but  this  is  a  mere  guess.  In 
reality,  like  others  of  the  same  class,  it  haih 
from  the  Orient.  It  is  the  Persian  usrup. 
Arabic  usrub  or  usruf,  "  lead."  A  transition 
stage  between  this  and  the  English  spelling 
exists  in  the  French  form  (al-)  astrop,  quoted 
in  the  supplement  to  Littre. 

JAMES  PLATT,  Jun. 

A  PARISH  OF  NO  IMPORTANCE.  —  The  follow- 
ing seems  worthy  of  preservation  in  'N.  &  Q.' 
—  presuming,  of  course,  the  correctness  of  the 
statement  :  — 

"  The  Northamptonshire  County  Council  has  been 
procuring  returns  from  the  various  parishes  in  the 
county  regarding  parish  documents,  &c.  The  parish 
of  Sulby  makes  the  following  remarkable  return  : 
'  No  award,  no  church,  no  parson,  no  tithe,  no 
public,  no  property,  no  documents.'  "  —  Globe, 
15  June,  1898. 

A.  C.  W. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  infor- 
mation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  the  answers  may  be  addressed  to 
them  direct. 

"  Gow."  —  Jamieson  gives  this  as  an  Angus 
word.  It  is  defined  thus  :  "  A  halo,  a  cloudy, 
colourless  circle  surrounding  the  disk  of  the 
sun  or  moon,  supposed  to  portend  stormy 
weather."  Apart  from  this  notice  in  Jamie- 
son  I  can  find  no  evidence  for  the  existence 
of  this  word.  So  far  as  I  know  there  is  no 
instance  of  its  use  in  literature.  Is  the  word 
n  living  use  in  Scotland  ?  A.  L.  MAYHEW. 
Oxford. 

"HEELS  O'ER  GOWDIE."  —  This  appears  to 
3e  a  pretty  common  expression  in  Scottish 
poetry.  Every  one  knows  Burns's  line  :— 

Soon  heels  o'er  gowdie  !  in  he  gangs. 

an  any  Scotchman  tell  me  the  exact  original 

meaning  of  "gowdie"  in  this  phrase?    Of 

course    its    usual    meaning    is    "goldy"   or 

'golden."     I    have    never    met    with    any 

cientific  attempt  to  solve  this  mystery. 

A.  L.  MAYHEW. 
Oxford. 

'THE  MERRY  TALES  OF  THE  MEN  OF 
GOTHAM.'  —  Having  recently  made  inquiries 
at  the  Bodleian  Library,  I  was  disappointed 
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to  fiiid  that  it  now  possesses  no  copy  of  the 
ab  >ve  *  Tales '  of  an  earlier  date  than  1630- 
th  s  date  of  that  from  which  Mr.  W.  C. 
H;  zlitt  transcribed  the  stories  for  his  'Shake- 
peare Jest-Books,'  1864.  I  am  anxious  to 
ob  ain,  if  possible,  an  earlier  text  than  1630 
foi  my  forthcoming  work,  and  shall  be  much 
pleased  if  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  knows  of 
such  a  copy,  either  in  a  public  library  or  in 
private  hands,  and  will  tell  me  if  it  be 
possible  to  gain  access  to  it. 

A.  STAPLETON. 
3D,  Notintone  Place,  Sneinton,  Nottingham. 

1  CHIFFNEY-BIT."— In  'Epthen,'  opening  of 

I  chap.  xii.  p.  109,  Bell's  edition  :  "Born  of  his 
mother  with  a  natural  Chiffney-bit  in  his 
mouth."    If  any  one  can  tell  me,  writing  to 
me  direct,  what  is  meant  by  a  "Chiffney-bit," 

I 1  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  him. 

W.  TUCKWELL. 
Waltham  Rectory,  Grimsby. 

[For  a  "Chifney  rush  "arid  a  "  Chifney  bit"  see 
Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,'  under  'Chifney,  Sam,'  and 
H.E.D.'  Chifney  was  a  celebrated  jockey,  who 

invented  the  "  Chifney  bit,"  and  after  whom  the 

"Chifney  rush"  is  named.] 

UNE  NATURALISTE. — On  demande  une  notice 
et  un  portrait  de  Madame  Jeannette  Power, 
nee  de  Villepreux,  qui  a  etudie  1'Argonaute 
Argo  et  correspondu  avec  Owen.  Nee  (1795) 
jet  morte  (1871)  a  Juillac  (France),  elle  avait 
epouse  un  irlandais,  employe  superieur  au 
Icable  anglais  sous-marin  de  Sicile. 

A.  REBIERE. 

11^,  Boulevard  Arago,  Paris. 

j    ABBOT  :  BENTHAM  FAMILY.— Are  there  any 
jiirectdescendantslivingof  Jeremiah  Bentham, 
the  father  of  the  distinguished  political  writer 
Jeremy  Bentham  ?    The  latter's  stepmother 
'was  a  Miss  Farr,  and  her  first  husband  was 
the  Rev.  John  Abbot.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abbot's 
second  son  Charles  was  a  distinguished  poli- 
tician, was  for   many  years  Speaker  of  the 
louse  of  Commons,  and  was  created  Baron 
olchester  in  1817.     When  Mrs.  Abbot  mar- 
ied  Mr.  Bentham  she  doubtless  would  have 
aken  with  her  the  family  pictures,  three  of 
vhich  I  am  anxious  to  trace.     These  are  not, 
<nd   never    have    been,    in    the    Colchester 
•ranch,  as  I  am  informed  by   the  present 
Lord  Colchester.  W.  ROBERTS. 

Carlton  Villa,  Klea  Avenue,  Clapham,  S.W. 

SIR  WILLIAM  CORNWALLIS  is  mentioned 
'epeatedly  in  the  Cecil  MSS.,  and  was  a 
Anight  at  least  as  early  as  1594.  In  a 
engthy  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  dated 
5  December,  1594,  he  speaks  of  his  "  24  years' 
service,"  and  of  20,000£.  he  had  spent  in  service. 


I  am  unable  to  place  him  satisfactorily  in  the 
Cornwallis  pedigree.  He  could  not  be  Sir 
William  Cornwallis,  of  Brome,  father  of  the 
first  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  did  not  receive 
knighthood  before  5  August,  1599.  A  Sir 
William  Cornwallis  married  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Sir  Philip  Parker,  of  Arwarton. 
In  Collins's  '  Peerage '  this  knight  is  said  to 
have  been  eldest  son  of  Sir  Charles  Corn- 
wallis the  ambassador,  and  a  nephew  of  Sir 
William,  of  Brome ;  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  he  must  have  been  of  an  earlier 
generation.  Sir  Philip  Parker,  of  Arwarton, 
died  in  1551.  Can  any  correspondent  help 
me  to  the  identity  of  Sir  William  Cornwallis  ? 

W.  D.  PINK. 
Leigh,  Lancashire. 

BARONETCY  OFFERED  BY  GEORGE  III.  —  In 
a  certain  memoir  or  biography  which  I  have 
seen  recently  occurs  this  statement,  which  I 
transcribe  very  imperfectly  from  memory.  I 
shall  be  infinitely  obliged  if  any  of  your 
readers  can  tell  me  the  name  of  the  book  in 
question  : — • 

"  A  certain  minister  of  George  III.,  about  the  year 
1780,  had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  ancient  and  untitled  county  family. 
The  king,  on  learning  the  name  of  his  host,  said, 
'Yes,  indeed,  that  is  a  good  Plantagenet  house. 
Will  you  convey  to  him  that  if  he  desires  to  obtain 
the  honour  of  a  baronetcy,  that  dignity  is  always 
at  his  disposal  ? ' " 

There  were  a  very  considerable  number  of 
noble  and  knightly  families  elevated  to  that 
honour  between  the  years  1780  and  1790,  and 
I  should  be  glad  to  obtain  the  evidence  of 
some  contemporary  writer  that  this  was  the 
king's  intention.  GANTELET  D'OR. 

LAMB  AND  BANNER.— I  have  come  across,  on 
an  old  deed  (c.  1734),  an  impression  in  sealing 
wax  of  the  Sacred  Lamb  bearing  a  banner 
and  standing  on  a  torse.  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  of  any  family,  British  or  foreign,  to 
whom  this  crest  belongs,  and  also  whether  it 
is  the  device  of  any  trade  or  other  guild. 

MARKEN. 

[Are  you  thinking  of  the  device  of  the  Temple  ?] 

LITERARY  REMAINS  OF  JAMES  SHAW, 
TYNRON,  DUMFRIESSHIRE.— Can  any  one  in- 
form me  where  a  prose  sketch  called  'The 
Mental  Progress  of  the  Devil '  appeared  about 
the  end  of  1894 1  ROBERT  WALLACE. 

University,  Edinburgh. 

CHARLES  STUART.— In  a  letter  from  David 
Hume  to  Sir  John  Pringle,  given  in  the  Scots 
Magazine,  vol.  1.  p.  210,  we  read  : — 

"I  find  that  the  Pretender's  visit  in  England  in 
the  year  1753  was  known  to  all  the  Jacobites  ;  and 
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some  of  them  have  assured  me  that  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  formally  renouncing  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  under  his  own  name  of  Charles 
Stuart  in  the  New  Church  in  the  Strand  ;  and  that 
this  is  the  reason  of  the  bad  treatment  he  met  with 
at  the  Court  of  Rome.  I  own  that  I  am  a  sceptic 
with  regard  to  the  last  particulars." 

Is  there  any  record  of  such  an  act  in  the 
books  of  the  New  Church  in  the  Strand  ? 

SCOTUS. 

KING  OF  JERUSALEM. — In  the  '  Life  of  the 
late  Empress  Elizabeth,'  by  A.  De  Burgh, 
the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  at  p.  41,  is 
described — along  with  other  titles — as  the 
above.  How  and  when  did  he  acquire  this 
title  ?  What  does  it  carry  with  it  1 

CHAS.  INMAN. 

[Many  monarchs  have  at  different  times  claimed 
to  be  Kings  of  Jerusalem.  The  Emperor  of  Austria 
and  the  King  of  Italy  still  do  so.  The  title  is  neces- 
sarily meaningless.] 

"MARCANTIUS  VEL  AUTHOR  FIRMAMENTI." 
— Who  was  he  ?  He  is  mentioned  in  Parkin- 
son's '  Collectanea  Anglo-Minoritica,'  1727. 

A.  S.  B. 

COUNTY  NICKNAMES.  —  Will  any  of  your 
readers  kindly  help  me  to  tabulate  a  list  of 
county  nicknames  ?  May  I  give  a  list  of  those 
I  have  already  ascertained  ?— and  where  I  am 
wrong  I  hope  to  be  promptly  corrected  : — 

Buckinghamshire  Bulldog. 

Cambridgeshire  Camel. 

Cheshire  "  Chief  of  Men." 

Devonshire  Prowe  (proud  ?). 

Dorsetshire  Gobbler. 

Essex  Calf. 

Gloucestershire:  a  Cotswold  Lion,  i.e.,  sheep. 

Hampshire  Hog. 

Herefordshire  Broadhorn. 

Hertfordshire  Hedgehog. 

Huntingdon  Sturgeon. 

Kentish  Long-tail.     Man  of  Kent. 

Leicestershire  :  Bean  Belly  Leicestershire. 

Lincolnshire  Bagpipes. 

London  Cockney. 

Middlesex  Haydigger,  or  Clown. 

Norfolk  Dumpling. 

Northamptonshire  Snob. 

Nottingham  (Ram?). 

Rutland  (White  Hare  or  Rutland  Gaol?). 

Somersetshire  (a  Chewton  Bunny  ?). 

Suffolk :  Silly  Suffolk. 

Wiltshire  Moonraker. 

Yorkshire  Tyke,  &c. 

I  want  also  Irish,  Welsh,  arid  Scotch  nick- 
names. J.  HOLDEN  MACMlCHAEL. 

[The  Outlook  began  a  correspondence  on  the 
subject  on  3  Dec.,  1898,  which  lasted  into  this 
year.] 

CHURCH  OP  ALLHALLOWS  THE  GREAT, 
LONDON.  —  The  church  of  Allhallows  the 
Great,  in  Upper  Thames  Street,  which  was 
demolished  a  few  years  ago,  contained  some 


magnificent  wood-carvings,  which  were,  like 
most  other  work  of  the  kind,  popularly  attri- 
buted to  Grinling  Gibbons.  Can  any  reader 
of  'N.  &  Q.'  tell  me  what  became  of  these 
carvings,  and  whether  there  is  any  separate 
printed  account  of  them  extant  ?  I  may  say 
that  I  am  well  acquainted  with  what  Mait- 
land,  Hugh  son,  and  the  other  comprehensive 
London  historians  have  written  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  have  an  impression  that  a  monograph 
on  the  carvings  was  written  a  year  or  two 
ago.  K.  CLARK. 

13,  Stanhope  Road,  Walthamstow. 

LORD  NELSON'S  DIARY.  —  I  have  lately 
bought  what  appears  to  be  a  page  from 
Lord  Nelson's  private  diary.  On  one  side 
only  is  written  the  following  sentence  in  his 
handwriting  : — 

"  Sunday,  Octr.  20th,  1805.  Cadiz  N.E.  9  leagues. 
in  the  afternoon  Cap1.  Blackwood  telegraphed  that 
the  Enemy  seemed  determined  to  go  to  the  West- 
ward and  that  they  shall  not  do  if  in  the  power  of 
Nelson  &  Bronte  to  prevent  them." 

On  referring  to  Sir  N.  Nicolas's  '  Dispatches 
and  Letters,'  edition  1846,  vol.  vii.  pp.  136-7, 
I  find  this  sentence  comes  in  an  extract  from 
the  '  Private  Diary,'  an  autograph  manuscript 
in  the  possession  of  J.  Wild,  Esq.  It  appears 
that  Nicolas  met  with  a  portion  only  of  the 
autograph  diary  (which,  however,  included 
and  terminated  with  the  sentence  in  ques- 
tion), as  subsequent  extracts  are  given  from 
a  facsimile  copy  in  the  possession  of  Philip 
Toker,  Esq.  After  reading  this  last  fact  I  re- 
examined  my  page  with  some  anxiety.  There 
can,  however,  be  no  question  that  it  is  ori- 
ginal. The  left  (in  this  case  the  binding  side) 
of  the  page  has  been  cut  close  to  the  writing, 
which,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  por- 
tion seen  by  Nicolas  ended  with  this  page, 
would  seem  to  point  to  the  work  of  a  thief. 
Is  the  original  diary  in  existence?  Failing 
this,  can  the  facsimile  copy  be  seen  ?  There 
is  a  very  distinct  watermark  in  the  paper, 
which,  if  compared  with  other  portions  of 
the  original,  would  no  doubt  settle  the 
matter.  CHARLES  L.  LINDSAY. 

97,  Cadogan  Gardens,  S.W. 

'  PEPYSIANA.'— On  p.  75  of  his  delightful 
volume  thus  styled  Mr.  Wheatley  writes  that 
"  the  first  decipherer  of  the  '  Diary'  was  an  under- 
graduate of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  the  Rev. 

John  Smith  (B.A.    1822,  M.A.   1836) He  was 

Deputy  Esquire  Bedell  of  the  University  from  18 
to  1824." 

Is  not  this  a  mistake  for  William  John  Smith, 
of  St.  John's,  who  took  his  B.A.  degree  in 
1819?    A  man  who  had  not  yet  taken  h 
degree  would  not  have  been  eligible  for  the 
appointment  of  Deputy  Esquire  Bedell,  and 
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iinning    ('Reminiscences    of    Cambridge,' 

>1.  ii.  cap.  xi.)  says,  under  the  year  1821,  that 

i  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  St.  John's  College, 

n  imed  William  John  Smith,"  was  the  Deputy 

•  squire  Bedell  and  decipherer  of  the  '  Diary,' 

a  id  I  do  not  think  he  was  likely  to  have  been 

n  istaken   about  a  man  who  was  for  three 

y  >ars  his  assistant  in  the  execution  of  the 

I  ities  of  his  office.  A.  R.  MALDEX. 

Salisbury. 

ST.  MEDARD.— The  parish  church  of  Little 
Bytham,  in  the  diocese  and  county  of  Lin- 
coln, is  said  to  be  the  only  one  in  the  United 
Kingdom  dedicated  to  this  saint.  Can  any 
one  suggest  why  the  dedication  should  have 
found  place  here  1  The  village  of  Corby  is 
about  five  miles  from  this.  Corbie  is  about 
thirty  miles  from  Noyon,  Medard's  see.  Does 
this  bear  upon  the  question  ;  or  is  it  mere 
coincidence?  E.  GILES. 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  PORTRAIT  WANTED  — 
Half  figure  of  a  divine,  wearing  cassock,  cap, 
and  deep  collar.  Three-quarter  face  towards 
the  right,  left  hand  placed  on  breast,  right 
resting  upon  a  book  placed  open  on  a  table. 
Background,  on  left  a  curtain,  on  right 
a  groined  chamber  with  four  windows. 
Beneath  : — 

Farewell,  vain  world  !    As  thou  hast  been  to  me 
Dust  and  a  Shadow ;  those  I  leave  with  thee  : 
The  unseen  Vitall  Substance  I  committ 
To  him  that's  Substance,  Light  and  Life  to  it. 
The  Leaves  and  Fruit  here  dropt  are  holy  seed, 
Heaven's  heirs  to  generate  ;  to  heale  and  feed  : 
Them  also  thou  wilt  flatter  and  molest, 
But  shalt  not  keep  from  Everlasting  Rest. 

The  plate  is  4$  in.  by  4|in.,  and  finely  en- 
graved work  of  probably  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Is  this  a  scarce  or 
common  print ;  and  is  the  name  of  the 
engraver  known  1  BEDERICSWORTH. 

EDWARD  JONES. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
give  me  information  respecting  one  Edward 
Jones  ?  He  was,  I  believe,  an  agent  to  Lore 
Mostyn  for  the  Pengwern  estate  ;  he  also 
owned  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St 
Asaph.  He  had  married  a  daughter  of  the 
late  Edward  Mathews,  of  Llysfaen,  North 
Wales.  He  was  a  nephew  of  the  late  Theodore 
Jones,  of  St.  Asaph.  It  would  be  1790,  or 
about  that  time.  M.  L.  R. 

SIR  WILLIAM  HAMILTON'S  CLASS  MOTTO.— 
Can  any  classical  correspondent  supply  the 
original  Greek  text  of  "On  earth  there  i~ 
nothing  great  but  man  ;    in   man  there  i 
nothing  great  but  mind  "  ?    I  may  say  thi 
is  quoted  in  Charron— of  course  in  French. 

LECTOR. 


THE  PLACE-NAME  OXFORD. 
(9th  S.  iii.  44,  309.) 

SOME  additional  information  on  this  sub- 
ect  appears  to  be  desirable.  The  boun- 
daries mentioned  in  Ceadwalla's  grant  are 
stated  in  the  'Codex  Diplomaticus,'  No.  1171, 
n  the  'Cartularium  Saxonicum,'  vol.  iii. 
D.  68,  in  Dugdale's  '  Monasticon,'  and  in  the 
Chronicon  Monasterii  de  Abingdon,'  edited 
>y  Stevenson. 

The  pith  of  the  whole  question  is  this. 
Dan  the  boundaries  of  Ceadwalla's  grant  to 
;he  early  abbey  of  Abingdon,  from  "Stanford 
:o  eoccenforda,"  be  identified  with  the 
latural  features  which  may  still  be  observed 
Tom  Sandford-on-Thames  to  the  bridge  over 
;he  river  north  of  Osney  Mill  ?  If  they  can, 
ihen  no  amount  of  argument  can  prevail 
against  the  name  "  eoccenforda "  being  the 
earliest  form  of  the  name  Oxford. 

Dugdale  writes  of  the  first  site  of  the 
abbey  of  Abingdon  being  in  Bagley  Wood, 
bhe  "  bacganleah  "  of  the  charter,  as  if  it  was 
an  established  fact.  He  says  : — 

"It  seems  to  be  agreed  that  the  original  site  of 
the  abbey  was  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bagley  Wood."— 'Monasticon  Anglicanum,'  i.  505. 

He  says  also  : — 

"Ceadwalla,  the  son  and  successor  of  Centwin, 
who  added  the  town  of  Seoyechesham  to  the 
possessions  of  the  monks,  is  said  to  have  ordered 
their  removal  to  it,  and  that  then  the  name  of 
Seovechesham  in  consequence  of  its  connexion  with 
the  monastery  was  changed  to  Abingdon." 

The  removal  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  abbey 
to  what  is  now  Abingdon  was  a  similar 
removal  to  that  historical  removal  of  the 
New  Minster,  at  Winchester,  to  Hyde,  and 
to  other  instances  which  can  be  cited. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  "port  strete"of 
"abbendune"  in  Ceadwalla's  boundaries 
should  not  have  been  a  country  way  or  road 
leading  to  the  abbey  enclosure.  In  North 
Berkshire  there  is  an  old  country  road  still 
called  the  Portway,  and  in  North  Hampshire 
there  is  another. 

I  point  to  the  name  "eoccenforda"  in 
Ceadwalla's  boundaries  as  the  earliest  form 
of  the  name  Oxford,  whether  the  hitherto 
supposed  earliest  form  is  that  on  coins  of 
King  Alfred's  time,  or  in  the  'Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle'  of  the  time  of  his  son.  This  name 
"eoccenforda"  is  more  than  two  centuries 
earlier  than  the  earliest  name  of  Oxford 
hitherto  recognized.  On  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Kemble,  to  whom  all  students  of  early 
Anglo-Saxon  history  are  deeply  indebted, 
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the  name  "  eoccenforda "  has  been  assigned 
to  a  place  named  Ockford,  in  Berkshire 
Unfortunately,  Mr.  Kemble  assigned  modern 
names  of  places  in  many  instances  to  the 
names  he  found  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
charters.  (See  Index  to  the  '  Codex  Diplo 
maticus.')  There  are  many  such  names 
assigned  to  places  in  Hampshire,  a  county 
with  which  I  am  intimately  acquainted, 
which  never  existed  under  such  names 
Where  is  Ockford,  Berkshire  ]  Many  fords, 
no  doubt,  existed  over  the  river  Ock  ;  but 
where  is  the  modern  Ockford  1  Even  if  Ock- 
ford can  be  found,  it  will  not  affect  my 
argument,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
boundaries  of  the  land  granted  by  Cead- 
walla,  which  start  from  and  end  with 
"eoccenforda,"  agree  more  accurately  with 
those  close  to  Ockford,  when  found,  than  the 
boundaries  I  have  identified  from  natural 
features  close  to  Oxford.  One  of  these 
features  is  a  river  named  Cherwell  (Ceare- 
wyllan)  having  a  large  island  between  its 
outlets. 

At  Sandford  the  stony  formation  known  as 
the  coral  rag,  or  coralline  oolite,  is  found. 
Nature  has  formed  a  stony  outcrop  crossing 
the  river  at  this  place,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  it  was  called  "  Stanford "  in  the  time 
of  Cead walla  from  this  natural  characteristic. 
Stevenson  in  his  '  Chron.  Mon.  de  Abingdon ' 
(vol.  i.  p.  217)  identifies  this  "Stanford  "  with 
Sandford-on-Thames. 

The  circumstance  that  the  name  "  Msegth- 
ford"  in  Cead  walla's  boundaries  is  not 
mentioned  in  Edwy's  charter  relating  to 
the  boundaries  of  Kennington  is  of  little 
consequence.  Is  its  absence  from  Edwy's 
charter  any  evidence  that  the  name  did  not 
exist  at  Kennington  in  the  time  of  Cead- 
walla,  two  hundred  and  sixty  years  earlier  ? 
It  is  the  same  as  if  an  ancient  name  mentioned 
in  a  land  boundary  of  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
should  now  have  died  out.  Nothing  is  more 
likely,  and  in  the  case  of  "Msegthford " 
especially  likely.  Mcegth  is  the  plural  form 
of  the  A.-S.  mceg,  a  kinsman,  so  that  "  Msegth- 
ford" means  the  ford  of  the  kinsmen. 
Kennington  is  a  very  similar  name.  In 
Ceadwalla's  time  the  kindred  tie  among  the 
early  settlers  must  have  been  stronger  than 
in  that  of  Edwy,  by  which  time  the  name 
"Msegthford"  had  perhaps  become  less 
significant  than  formerly. 

The  "micclan-ige  on  cearewyllan"  is  the 
large  island  between  the  old  outlets  of  the 
Cherwell  known  in  the  fifteenth  century  as 
Astones  eyte,  and  now  called  Aston's  eyot, 
extending  from  the  Thames  to  the  water- 
course known  as  Shirelake.  (See  Anthony 


Wood's  'Antiquities  of  Oxford,'  edited  by 
Clark.)  This  eyot  on  the  Oxfordshire  side 
of  the  Thames  was  part  of  Berkshire,  the 
Shirelake  being  the  stream  which  marked 
the  division  of  the  shires.  The  hundred  of 
Hormer,  of  which  it  was  part,  belonged  to 
the  Abbot  of  Abingdon,  and  probably  this 
connexion  and  the  anomalous  situation  of  a 
small  part  of  Berkshire  on  the  Oxfordshire 
side  of  the  river  must  be  ascribed  to  Cead- 
walla's grant. 

The  boundaries  of  Ceadwalla's  grant  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Cherwell  westward 
are  the  same  for  a  short  distance  as  the 
existing  old  boundaries  of  the  city  and  its 
liberty.  The  line  goes  from  the  south  of 
Folly  Bridge,  near  the  boathouse,  along 
the  river  a  little  way,  and  then  along  a 
stream  on  the  west  to  near  Hogacre  ditch. 
Northwards  there  is  a  triangular  island, 
sometime  known  as  George  Island.  The 
channels  round  this  island  have,  no  doubt, 
in  the  course  of  centuries  of  improvement 
become  deepened ;  but  when  the  river 
was  spread  out  more,  it  would  cause  the 
water  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  fork- 
shaped  lake  even  more  clearly  than  at 
the  present  day.  This  is  the  "geafling  lace" 
of  Ceadwalla's  boundaries.  The  "  lang  lace"  of 
the  charter  has,  no  doubt,  been  also  changed 
by  artificial  improvements,  but  its  existing 
features  are  trie  watercourses  or  former 
lake  surrounding  the  long  island  between 
Osney  Mill  and  the  lock.  West  Osney 
mead,  which  has  been  built  over,  represented 
for  many  centuries  "  occenes  grestun,"  and 
there  was  a  ditch,  which  I  believe  still 
exists,  on  the  west  of  it,  as  in  the  charter. 
Lastly,  "  eccen  "  or  "  occenes  "  of  the  time  of 
^eadwalla  is  Oxenea  or  Oseney  of  later 
centuries. 

For  further  information  I  must  refer  to 
my  papers  on  *  Ancient  Kentish  Colonies  in 
Anglo-Saxon  England,'  part  i.,  'Settlements 
^n  the  Thames  Valley,'  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  Antiquary  for  May.  T.  W".  SHORE. 

105,  Ritherdon  Road,  S.W. 


CORONATIONS  ON  ST.  GEORGE'S  DAY  (9th 
S.  iii.  307).— Apparently  the  only  English 
monarchs  crowned  on  23  April  were 
Charles  II. ,  in  1661,  James  II.,  in  1685, 
and  Queen  Anne,  in  1702. 

In  the  treasury  of  S.  Peter's  at  Home  is 
;he  famous  imperial  dalmatic  which  is 
assigned  to  the  twelfth  century.  Splendidly 
embroidered  upon  a  foundation  of  deep  blue 
silk,  it  was  formerly  used  by  the  German 
imperors  when  they  were  consecrated  and 
rowned,  and  when  they  assisted  the  Pope  at 
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th  office  of  mass.  On  such  occasions  the 
en  peror  discharged  the  functions  of  sub 
de  xxm  or  deacon,  and  chanted  the  Epistle 
an  1  Gospel.  Our  own  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion, 
wh  o  was  buried  in  the  robes  which  he  had 
worn  on  his  last  crowning  day  in  England 
(11)4),  is  represented  on  his  effigy  at  Font- 
evi  aud  as  clad  in  a  cope-like  mantle,  a  dal- 
matic,  and  a  white  sub-tunic,  answering  to 
the  distinctive  costumes  of  bishop  or  priest, 
dee  con,  and  sub-deacon  respectively.  In  1774 
bhe  body  of  Edward  I.,  when  exhumed  at 
Westminster,  was  found  wearing,  among  other 
garments,  a  dalmatic  and  a  stole  crossed  on 
;he  breast  in  the  priestly  manner.  The  body 
3f  John,  in  Worcester,  was  discovered  in  1 797 
to  be  habited  in  costume  similar  to  that  re- 
presented on  his  effigy,  with  the  addition  of  a 
nonk's  cowl.  Queen  Victoria  wore  the  pre- 
scribed ecclesiastical  vestments  at  her  corona- 
lion  in  1838.  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

Charles  II.,  James  II.,  and  Anne  were  the 
bnly  English  sovereigns  who  were  crowned 
m  St.  George's  Day.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

AUTHOR  OF  VERSES  (9th  S.  iii.  288).— The 
kuthor  was  John  Dryden.  These  are  the 
Ivords : — 

'Tis  Fate  that  flings  the  dice, 
And  as  she  flings 
Of  kings  makes  peasants, 
And  of  peasants  kings. 

t  may  possibly  be  found  in  vol.  xv.  p.  103  of 
he  1821  edition  of  Dryden's  'Works,'  though 

am  not  certain,  as  I  have  not  this  vol.  xv.  to 
efer  to.  The  work  is  in  eighteen  volumes, 
nd  the  index  at  the  end  has  "  Fates,  Jupiter 
annot  alter  the  decrees  of  the,  xv.  103." 

ALFRED  J.  KING. 

101,  Sandmere  Road,  Clapham,  S.W. 

[This  reference  in  the  reprint,  Edinburgh,  Pater- 

in,  also  in  eighteen  volumes,  is  to  vol.  xv.  p.  178, 
ut  these  lines  are  not  included  under  it.] 

PLACE-NAMES  (9th  S.  iii.  105,  177,  332).— 
..  H.,  R— T  B.,  and  I  refer  to  one  and  the 
-me  place,  though  we  indicate  its  where- 
bouts  in  diverse  ways.  Of  its  name,  Mr. 
horaas  Holderness  tells  us  it  was  originally 
7etwangham, 

but  has  now  lost  the  final  syllable,  [and]  is  un- 
mbtedly  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  wast— wet,  moist ; 
ang— a  plain,  field,  land ;  and  ham— a,  house, 
he  present  village  is  on  high  land,  but  the  Dooms- 
vy  name  shows  that  the  original  ham  from  which 
takes  its  name  was  either  in  the  valley  up  which 
e  Malton  Railway  runs,  or  on  the  low-lying  land 
uthward.  The  name  of  the  place  has  erroneously 
en  supposed  to  be  identified  with  the  old 
elandic  law  term  vwf-vanyr,  which  is  impossible, 
that  term  could  not  be  confined  to  any  particular 
ace,  but  applied  to  any  and  every  place  where  a 


crime,  such  as  murder  or  manslaughter,  had  been 
committed  ;  the  inhabitants  '  within  a  bow-shot  of 
the  place  all  around '  being  summoned  as  jurors  or 
witnesses  in  the  prosecution."— 'Some  Place-names 
of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,'  a  Paper  read 
before  the  Hull  Literary  Club,  28  March,  1881. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

PORTRAIT  OF  TOM  PAINE  (9th  S.  iii.  285).— 
MR.  E.  TRUELOVE  contributed  to  'N.  &  Q.' 
(5th  S.  ii.  188)  the  following  extract  from  the 
preface  to  'The  Life  of  Thomas  Paine,'  1819, 
written  by  his  friend  Thomas  Clio  Rick  man  : 

"The  engraving  of  Mr.  Paine  by  Sharp  prefixt  to 
this  work  is  the  only  true  likeness  of  him;  it  is 
from  his  portrait  by  Romney,  and  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  likeness  ever  taken  by  any  painter :  to  that 
eminent  artist  I  introduced  him  in  1792,  and  it  was 
by  my  earnest  persuasion  that  he  sat  to  him." 

Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conway  wrote  a  '  Life  of 
Thomas  Paine,'  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York,  1892,  in  which  there  is  a 
portrait  of  Paine.  This  was  reproduced  in 
the  Literary  News  of  July,  1892,  issued  by 
the  same  firm. 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

INSCRIPTION  ON  THE  TOMB  OF  RICHARD  II. 
(9th  S.  iii.  309).— MR.  BOSTOCK  will  find  this 
inscription  set  out  in  full  in  the  second  volume 
of  Neale's  '  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Abbey  Church  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster. 
Mr.  Brayley  observes  on  p.  109  of  that 
volume : — 

"Dart  characterizes  the  above  inscription  on 
King  Richard  as  'an  extravagant  proof  of  the 
generosity  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  by  whose  order,'  he 
continues,  '  it  was  placed  there,'  yet  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  it  was  engraven  during  the  life- 
time of  Richard  himself." 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

Dean  Stanley  quotes  part  of  the  inscription 
as  follows  : — 

Corpore  procerus,  animo  prudens  ut  Homerus, 
Obruit  hsereticos,  et  eorum  stravit  amicos. 

According  to  the  indentures,  the  monument 
was  to  be  completed  in  1397  at  the  cost  of 
S70£.,  Nicholas  Broker  and  Godfrey  Prest, 
coppersmiths  of  London,  being  responsible 
;or  the  portrait-effigies,  and  John  Hardy  for 
:he  painting  of  the  wooden  canopy.  As  his 
:om b  was  made  in  his  lifetime,  the  king  must 
lave  approved  of  the  inscription,  and  he 
would  scarcely  boast,  whatever  his  private 
opinion,  of  friendship  with  the  heterodox. 
A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

FRISBIE  (9th  S.  iii.  309).— Bowditch  ('Suffolk 
Surnames ')  humorously  classes  this  with 
'  names  from  insects,"  making  -lie  equivalent 
;o  bee.  I  do  not  know  how  he  would  account 
'or  the  first  syllable.  I  venture  to  think  the 
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name  a  variant  of  Frisby,  which  is  not  a  very 
uncommon  surname.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  is  derived  from  the  place-name 
Frisby,  which  occurs  twice  in  Leicestershire, 
viz.,  in  Frisby-on-the-Wreake,  and  again 
further  south,  near  Billesdon.  Both  places 
are  well  within  the  Danish  district,  and  -bys 
are  scattered  thickly  in  their  neighbourhood. 
The  form  Frisbie  can  never  have  been  cor- 
rectly applied  to  either,  but  it  may  in  a  sur- 
name have  been  developed  from  the  original 
form.  C.  C.  B. 

If  we  compare  Frisbie,  or  Frisby,  with  its 
congeners  Friesthorpe,  Frieston,  and  Friston, 
with  Normanby  and  Norman  ton,  Frankby  and 
Frankton,  Danby,  Denby,  and  Danthorpe, 
Ingleby,  Inglethorpe,  Ingleton,  and  Engleton, 
Saxby,  Saxthorpe,  and  Saxton,  the  significa- 
tion is  obvious  ;  and  the  comparison  serves 
incidentally  to  show  the  diversity  of  the  races 
— Frisians,  Northmen,  Franks,  Danes,  Angles, 
and  Saxons — which  at  one  time  or  another 
made  their  home  in  the  Northern,  Eastern, 
and  East-Midland  counties  of  England. 

HY.  HAEEISON. 

FEENCH  POET  (9th  S.  iii.  267). — These  are  the 
last  four  lines  of  a  poem  entitled  '  Dans 

1'Eglise  de '  which  is  to  be  found  near  the 

end  of  '  Les  Chants  du  Crepuscule,'  by  Victor 
Hugo.    The  lines  run  as  follows  : — 
Soyez  comme  1'oiseau  pose  pour  un  instant 

Sur  des  rameaux  trop  freles, 
Qui  sent  plier  la  branche  et  qui  chante  pourtant, 
Sachant  qu'il  a  des  ailes. 

T.  P.  AEMSTEONG. 

[Many  other  replies  are  acknowledged  from  J.  B. , 
W.  D.  C.,  0.  A.  S.,  &c.] 

PEOCESS  FOE  EEMOVING  PAINT  (9th  S.  iii. 
308).— 

"  Wet  the  place  with  naphtha,  repeating  as  often 
as  is  required,  but  frequently  one  application  will 
dissolve  the  paint.  As  soon  as  it  is  softened  rub 
the  surface  clean."  — 'Scientific  American  Cyclo- 
paedia,' p.  113. 

J.  P.  S. 

Paris. 

ME.  W.  H.  SETH-SMITH  would  do  well  to 
write  to  such  technical  papers  as  the  Build- 
ing Neius  when  requiring  information  of  this 
kind.  The  preparation  referred  to  is  the 
electric  paint  remover,  supplied  by  Messrs. 
George  Farmiloe  &  Co.,  34,  St.  John  Street, 
Smithfield,  E.C.  HAEEY  HEMS. 

Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

KOLLING-PINS  AS  CHASMS  (9th  S.  iii.  245,  337). 
— If,  as  ME.  THOS.  RATCLIFFE  says,  these 
glass  rolling-pins  were,  as  a  rule,  "given  for 
luck,"  it  is  evident  that  they  were  regarded 


as  "  charms "  to  bring  good  fortune.  The 
use  of  them  in  the  making  of  festal  cates 
indicates  that  they  were  deemed  capable  ol 
transmitting  their  virtue.  I  did  not  kno\v 
that  it  was  possible  to  take  advantage  oi 
their  hollowness  in  the  way  mentioned  by 
your  correspondent.  I  suppose  one  of  the 
knobs  at  either  end  was  really  the  head  of  a 
stopper.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

NAPOLEONIC  BEOADSIDE  (9th  S.  iii.  147).— 
I  have  in  my  possession  thirteen  Napoleonic 
broadsides  of  a  very  similar  character.  The 
titles  of  some  of  them  are  as  follows,  frorr 
which  the  contents  may  be  judged  : — 

Bob  Rousem's  Epistle  to  Bonypart. 

The  French  in  a  Fog. 

The  Genius  of  Britain.  To  the  tune  of  the  Mar 
seilles  Hymn. 

Another  Confirmation  of  the  Tender  Mercies  o 
Bonaparte  in  Egypt.  Selected  by  his  old  frienc 
John  Bull. 

Freedom  and  Loyalty. 

The  Duke  of  Shoreditch ;  or,  Barlow's  Ghost. - 
Barlow  was  a  shopkeeper  in  Shoreditch. 

They  are  chiefly  printed  and  sold  by  James 
Asperne,  at  the  sign  of  the  "  Bible,  Crown,  am 
Constitution,"  No.  32,  Cornhill,  at  Id.  each 
6s.  the  100,  or  9d.  per  dozen. 

EVEEAED   HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

This  broadside  will  be  found  in  'Englisl 
Caricature  and  Satire  on  Napoleon  I.,'  bj 
John  Ashton  (Chat to  &  Windus,  1884),  bu 
there  is  no  information  given  beyond  th< 
fact  that  it  "was  published  by  Ackermann 
101,  Strand,  on  December  1, 1813." 

HENEY  GEEALD  HOPE.   I 

Clapham,  S.W. 

THOMAS  CAMPBELL'S  '  WALLACE  '  (9th  S.  iii 
168). — This  poem  is  in  the  "  Chandos  Classics 
with  the  line  as  quoted  in  'N.  &  Q/: — 
For  his  lance  was  not  shivered  on  helmet  or  shield.! 
At  the  end   of  the   'Prefatory   Memoir'  o! 
Campbell  in  this  series  the  editor  writes  :— 

"To  this  collection  of  his  poems  we  have  adde< 
his  'Lines  on  Marie  Antoinette,'  'The  Dirge  o 
Wallace,'  and  one  or  two  other  poems  publishei 
in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine."  • 

KICHD.  WELFORD.   I 

So  long  ago  as  January,  1874,  a  correspond ' 
ent  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  (5th  S.  i.  85)  stated  he  hac 
in  his  possession  an  autograph  letter  fron 
Thomas  Campbell,  giving  his  reason  foi; 
not  including  in  an  edition  of  his  collected 
works  his  lines  on  the  death  of  Willian 
Wallace.  It  appears  that  Campbell  was  fear 
ful  of  being  unjustly  accused  of  borrowing 
from  Wolfe's  'Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore; 
This  explains  the  cause  of  '  The  Dirge  o 
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A  'allace    being  omitted  from   many  of  the 
e  litions  of  Campbell's  poems. 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

Hogben's*  edition,    published    by    Walter 
S  iott  (London,  1886),  prints  the  line  thus  :— 
F  >r  his  lance  was  not  shivered  on  helmet  or  shield. 

This  seems  to  give  a  better  sense  than  the 
ovher  reading,  "or  helmet,"  &c.,  which  may 
have  arisen  from  a  misprint. 

C.  LAWRENCE  FORD,  B.A. 

Bath. 

HARPER  FAMILY^  (9th  S.  iii.  248).— Any  in- 
formation concerning  the  late  Henry  'John 
Chitty  Harper,  Primate  of  New  Zealand,  will 
bo  supplied  by  DR.  GERALD  HARPER. 

40,  Curzon  Street,  Mayfair. 

COUNTY    HISTORIES  (9th    S.  iii.  308). — Mr. 
Balfour's  reference  was,  no  doubt,  to  the  com- 
prehensive system    of  survey  instituted   by 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  under   the  presi- 
dency of  Sir  John  Sinclair.     This  "Board" 
was  a  private  association,  started  in  1793,  and 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  "  Board 
,  of  Agriculture  and  Internal  Improvement"; 
j  but  being  assisted  by  a  Parliamentary  grant, 
'  it  became  a  sort  of  semi-official  organization. 
"One  of  its  first  proceedings  was  the  com- 
mencement of  a  survey  of  all   the  English 
counties  on  a  uniform  plan,  which  brought 
out,  for  the  information  of  the  class  most  in- 
terested in  adopting  them,  improved  practices 
originating  in  individual  enterprise  in  par- 
i  ticular  districts."  These  surveys  form  a  series 
of  elaborate  and  exhaustive  reports  for  each 
county,  describing,  under  various  sub-sections, 
i geographical  position  and  circumstances,  state 
of  property,  buildings,  modes  of  occupation, 
implements,  enclosures,   arable  and  pasture 
lands,  gardens  and  orchards,  woods,  planta- 
ions  and  wastes,  live  stock,  rural  and  political 
sconomy,  with  observations  upon  agricultural 
ocieties,  weights  and  measures,  vermin,  &c., 
accompanied  by  maps  arid  drawings  of  farm 
luildings,  implements,  cattle,  sheep,  &c.,  and 
xplanations  of  local  words  and  idioms.     It 
s  not  correct  to  describe  them  as  "  county 
listories,"  they  are  simply  agricultural   sur- 
7eys.    Here  is  the  title  of  the  volume  relating 
o  Northumberland,  for  example:— 
("A  General  View  of    the  Agriculture    of    the 
bounty  of  Northumberland,  with  Observations  on 
^he  Means  of  its  Improvement,  drawn  up  for  the 
Consideration  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.    By  J. 
Bailey  and  G.  Culley.   Newcastle,  S.  Hodgson,  1800. 
12  pp.  demy  8vo.  Map  and  eleven  Illustrations." 
Copies  of  these  surveys,  for  separate  coun- 
ies,  frequently  occur  in  catalogues  of  second- 
and  books.  RICHARD  WELFORD. 


THE  NUMBER  OF  GRAND  JURORS  (5th  S.  ii. 
408;  iii.  13;  9th  S.  iii.  256).  — So  far  as  I 
know,  Blackstone's  statement  on  this  matter 
is  correct  for  every  county  in  England ; 
but  there  may  be  exceptions  owing  to 
local  custom.  I  have  not  seen  the  sermons 
referred  to  by  MR.  THORNTON,  so  do  not 
know  whether  or  not  they  prove  that 
twenty-five  men  were  sworn.  If  they  do  not 
show  this  to  have  been  the  case,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  two  extra  gentlemen  were 
summoned,  but,  there  being  the  full  number 
without  them,  they  were  not  sworn.  In 
the  county  where  I  live  I  have  served  very 
often  on  the  grand  jury  during  a  period  of 
upwards  of  thirty  years— until,  indeed,  I 
claimed  exemption  on  account  of  old  age. 
At  most  of  the  assizes  at  which  I  was 
present  there  was  a  greater  number  of  men 
in  court  whose  names  were  on  the  grand  jury 
list  than  was  required  ;  but  this  was  not 
always  so.  On  two  or  three  occasions  our 
numbers  were  not  complete.  I  remember 
that  once  there  were  but  seventeen  of  us. 
A  COUNTY  MAGISTRATE. 

The  rule  as  to  the  number  is  thus  stated 
in  Archbold's  'Pleading  and  Evidence': — 

"  The  bill  also  must  be  found  by  a  majority  of  the 
jurors,  for  which  reason  it  is  said  that  the  number 
of  persons  on  the  grand  jury  cannot  exceed  twenty- 
three,  nor  be  less  than  twelve;  2  Burr.,  1088; 
R.  v.  Marsh,  6  A.  and  E.,  341 ;  6  L.  J.  (M.  C.),  153." 
EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

EXPULSIONS  FROM  OXFORD  (9th  S.  iii.  307). — 
Can  the  query  be  wrong  in  its  date1?  In 
March,  1768,  six  students  were  expelled  from 
St.  Edmund's  Hall  for  the  offences  specified. 
Their  names  were  James  Matthews,  Thomas 
Jones,  Joseph  Shipman,  Erasmus  Middleton, 
Benjamin  Kay,  and  Thomas  Grove.  Sir 
Richard  Hill  wrote  several  pamphlets  on  the 
subject.  Rowland  Hill  was  then  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  T.  W. 

Aston  Clinton. 

A  well-known  event  in  Methodist  history. 
See  '  N.  &  Q.,'  3rd  S.  ix.  427,  and  under  '  Sir- 
Richard  Hill,'  'John  Macgowan,'  'Erasmus 
Middleton,'  and  '  Thomas  Nowell '  in  the 
'  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.'  The 
expulsion  took  place  in  March,  1768,  and  the 
names  of  the  six  students  were  James 
Matthews,  Thomas  Jones,  Joseph  Shipman, 
Benjamin  Kay,  Erasmus  Middleton,  and 
Thomas  Grove.  W.  C.  B. 

NAG'S  HEAD  (9th  S.  iii.  148,  235).— As  a 
oadge  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  ; 
but  the  following  families  (besides  the  names 
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mentioned  on  p.  235)  are  some  of  the  most 
important  to  which  it  has  belonged  as  a 
crest  :  Tollemache,  Dunbar  (of  Baldoon), 
Hamilton  (Lord  Belhaven),  De  Horsey,  Blay- 
ney  (twelfth  Lord  Blayney;,  Darley,  Earle, 
p  Grady,  Heigham,  Mallory,  Slade,  and  Stud 

holme.  J.   LONSDALE. 

Gronwy  Goch  of  Llangathen,  of  the  Welsh 
tribe  of  Elystan,  bore  as  arms  Argent,  a  nag's 
head  gules,  bridled  or.  I  do  not  know  what 
families  of  his  posterity  continued  the  bear- 
ing. The  Lloyds  of  Gilfachwen  and  those 
of  Cilgwyn,  and  the  Edwardses  of  Rhyd  y 
gors,  all  descended  from  Gronwy  Goch,  but 
bore  different  arms.  THOS.  WILLIAMS. 

Aston  Clinton. 

BERKSHIRE  CAROL  (9th  S.  iii.  307).— The  carol 
W.  J.  B.  R.  refers  to  commences  : — 
The  first  day  of  Christmas,  my  true  love  sent  to  me 
A  partridge  in  a  pear-tree  ; 

and  there  are  cumulative  gifts  for  twelve 
days.  He  will  find  the  whole  of  this  carol 
given  at  p.  73  of  '  Nursery  Rhymes  and  Nur- 
sery Tales  of  England,'  collected  by  J.  O. 
Halliwell,  as  published  by  Frederick  Warne 
&  Co.  What  kind  of  birds  are  the  four 
"  Colly  birds "  named  in  the  rhyme ;  and  to 
what  county  does  the  name  belong  ? 

I  think  this  carol  is  not  of  Berkshire  origin, 
because  it  is  not  known  in  rural  Berkshire  ;  it 
was  therefore  probably  imported  to  Reading. 
I  may  add  that  the  only  carol  of  importance 
that  I  believe  must  be  of  Berkshire  origin  is 
the  one  which  in  each  of  the  ten  verses  refers 
to  some  "good  joy  our  Mary  had."  Fifty 
years  ago  a  poor  old  body  named  Sally  Acres 
used  to  go  from  house  to  house  in  a  parish  in 
Mid -Berkshire,  at  Christmastide,  singing  this 
carol,  and  it  was  traditionally  understood  to 
have  been  taught  and  sung  in  her  family 
from  time  immemorial.  B.  LOWSLEY. 

Your  correspondent  may  like  to  know  that 
several  versions  of  the  song,  of  which  the 
lines  he  quotes  appear  to  be  a  part,  are  to  be 
found  in  Mrs.  Gomme's  '  Traditional  Games,' 
under  'Twelve  Days  of  Christmas,'  vol.  ii. 
pp.  315-21.  W.  P.  M. 

[Replies  have  been  received  from  J.  H.  J.  and 
others.] 

DECOLLATION  OF  CHARLES  I.  (9th  S.  iii.  124, 
316). — It  is  curious  to  find  so  much  doubt 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  this  un- 
fortunate king  was  beheaded.  In  a  little  book 
in  my  possession,  'Trials  of  Charles  I.  and 
the  Regicides,'  one  of  the  "  Family  Library  " 
series,  published  in  1832,  is  a  folding  plate 
in  outline  representing  the  execution.  The 
king  is  depicted  in  a  kneeling  posture 


at  the  block,  apparently  some  three  feet  in 
height ;  one  executioner  is  holding  up  the 
severed  head,  whilst  the  other  holds  the  broad 
axe.  On  the  scaffold  are  Bishop  Juxon  and 
two  officers,  probably  Cols.  Tomlinson  and 
Hacker.  The  front  and  sides  of  the  scaffold 
are  filled  with  spectators,  most  of  them  weep- 
ing. The  engraving  is  entitled  *  The  Execu- 
tion of  Charles  the  First,  from  an  engraving 
published  at  Amsterdam,  1649.'  I  can,  how- 
ever, remember  in  an  old  volume  of  the 
Universal  Magazine,  circa  1780,  a  copper-plate 
representing  the  same  scene  in  which  Charles! 
was  depicted  lying  at  full  length  on  the 
ground,  with  his  head  on  a  very  small  piece 
of  wood.  One  executioner,  having  a  very 
broad-bladed  curved  axe,  is  about  to  strike 
the  fatal  blow,  whilst  an  assistant  is  ready 
to  catch  the  falling  head.  Bishop  Juxon  is 
represented  on  one  side  of  the  scaffold,  and 
on  the  other  are  some  soldiers  with  their 
matchlocks.  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

New  bourne  Rectory,  Wood  bridge. 

ORDER  OF  SUPPLICATIONS  IN  THE  LITANY 
(9th  S.  iii.  188).— The  suffrages  in  the  Litany 
about  which  inquiry  is  made  are  placed  in 
the  Prayer  Books  of  1549  and  1552  in  the 
order  in  which  we  have  them  now. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

"  FEY  "  (9th  S.  iii.  224).— This  word  is  known 
in  the  Midlands,  and  I  have  heard  it  near 
Derby.  But  "  feg,"  meaning  the  same,  was 
more  commonly  used,  or  the  word  "fettle"; 
and  "  scour  "  oftener  than  any  of  the  others. 
THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

"ILLUSTRATION"  (9th  S.  iii.  247,  316).  — It 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  D.  M.  R. 
that,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  p.  249  of  the 
number  in  which  DR.  MURRAY'S  query  ap- 
pears contains  a  query  by  me,  in  which  I 
quote  the  title  of  a  volume  in  my  possession 
which  "carries  the  use  of  this  word  back" 
twenty-five  years  beyond  the  date  given  by 
DR.  MURRAY.  I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  to 
any  reader  of  'N.  &  Q.'  who  can  tell  me 
whether  my  copy  is  a  genuine  or  a  pirated 
edition  of  'Jack  Sheppard,'  and  whether  "Jack 
Sketch"  was  G.  Cruikshank.  The  volume 
was  given  me  in  1841,  which  proves  the  date 
to  be  correct.  CHAS.  WISE. 

Weekley,  Kettering. 

RAT-RIME  (9th  S.  iii.  328).— This  is  "rote 
rhyme,"  or  a  monotonous  jingle,  kindred  in 
spirit  and  movement,  no  doubt,  to  the  butter- 
wornari's  rank  to  market.  Gavin  Douglas, 
in  the  Prologue  to  '^Eneid,'  viii.  st.  12,  has; 
"rat  rane"  (black-letter  ed.  of  1553,  "ratt 
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i  me  "),  which  is  equivalent  to  "  rote  jargon.' 
]  i  a  dream  of  the  world's  degeneracy,  after 
t  le  manner  of  '  Piers  Plowman,'  the  poet  is 
cfered  the  perusal  of  a  roll  by  one  of  the 
n  ost  singular  visitants  that  had  ever  drifted 
v  ithin  his  ken.  His  report  of  his  experience 
b  3gins  thus  : — 

To  reyd  I  begane 

T  ae  riotest  ane  ragment  wyth  inony  rat  rane, 
Off  all  the  mowis  in  this  mold,  sen  God  merkit  man. 
That  is,  the  matter  was  an  exceedingly  merry 
rhapsody,  in  fluent  jingle,  concerning  all  the 
jests  of  earth  from  the  Creation  downwards. 
Then  follows  a  curious  list  of  cosmplogical 
and  other  phenomena.  To  this  day  in  Scot- 
land a  "  rane  "  is  a  weary  harping  on  a  trivial 
theme.  THOMAS  BAYNE. 

Helensbnrgh,  N.B. 

The  belief  that  rats  could  be  rimed  to  death, 
particularly  in  Ireland,  is  frequently  referred 
to  in  our  old  dramatists,  and  has  been  re- 
peatedly commented  on.  See  'Eats'  in 
Nares's  '  Glossary  '  and  Mr.  Wright's  note  to 
'  As  You  Like  It,'  III.  ii.  164.  The  oldest  rat- 
rime  is  perhaps  one  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
printed  in  l  Political,  Religious,  and  Love 
Poems,'  ed.  Furnivall  (E.E.T.S.,  1866). 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

This  expression  has  been  discussed  on  two 
occasions  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  1st  S.  vi.  460,  591 ;  6th 
S.  iv.  128,  373  ;  and  references  for  its  use  to 
Sir  William  Temple's  'Essay  on  Poetry'; 
iScott's  '  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,'  1584;  'As 
You  Like  It,'  III.  ii.  ;  'The  Merchant  of 
Venice,'  IV.  i.  ;  '  The  Trial  of  the  English 
Liturgie,'  1638  ;  and  Dr. Brewer's  'Dictionary 
pf  Phrase  and  Fable,'  with  further  illus- 
trations. EVBRAED  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

COLOUR  OF  BULLS  IN  COATS  OF  ARMS  (9fch  S. 
.  287).— The  little  black  breed  of  Brittany, 
•eland,  Wales,  and  Scotland  is  very  distinct. 

^hat  is  its  origin,  and  what  the  extent  of  its 
stribution1?  The  little  deer-like  breed  of 
e  Channel  Islands  is  very  distinct.  So 
so  are  the  shaggy,  long-horned  Highland 

ittle.  An  ancient  Welsh  breed  of  white 
ttle  with  red  ears  is  spoken  of,  100  of  which 

quailed  in  value  150  of  the  dark  or  black. 
THOMAS  J.  JEAKES. 

"SooT"  (9th  S.  ii.  427;  iii.  14).— If  spelling 
e  any  proof  of  pronunciation,   it  may  be 
)ted  that  Andrew  Willet  in  his  '  Hexapla 
Genesin,'  1605,  p.  316,  writes:  "Of  a  sut 
lour,  which  is  caused  bv  smoake." 

W.  C.  B. 

CAPTURE  OF  SEVILLE  (9th  S.  iii.  327).— J.  A.  C. 
ill  find  a  detailed  report  of  the  successful 


assault  on  Seville  by  General  La  Cruz  and 
Col.  Skerrett  on  pp.  478-9  of  the  second  part 
of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  f or  1812,  but  this 
curiously  omits  any  reference  to  the  name  of 
the  French  commander. 

T.  CANN  HUGHES,  M.A. 

Lancaster. 

MORALES  (9th  S.  iii.  327).  —  It  may  help 
J.  A.  C.  to  the  information  he  desires  if  I 
quote  'A  British  Kifle  Man'  (London,  1899). 
This  contains  the  journals,  &c.,  of  Major  Geo. 
Simmons.  The  entry  in  point  is  : — 

"The  10th  Hussars  made  a  brilliant  charge  at  a 
body  of  cavalry  near  Morales  and  overturned  a 
number  of  them,  bringing  in  200  prisoners  yesterday 
[2  June,  1813]." 

C.  S.  WARD. 

In  the  action  of  Morales  the  Hussar  Bri- 
gade, consisting  of  the  10th,  15th,  and  18th, 
was  commanded  by  Col.  C.  Grant,  15th 
Hussars,  the  10th  Hussars'  commanding 
officer  being  Major  Kobarts,  Major  Edwin 
Griffith  commanding  the  15th,  and  Major- 
Hughes  the  18th  Hussars.  The  French  rear- 
guard commander's  name  I  fail  to  discover. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  Lord 
Wellington,  whose  headquarters  were  in  this 
town  of  Morales,  came  out  that  afternoon  to 
inspect  our  prisoners,  amongst  them  being 
the  wife  of  a  French  officer  dressed  as  a  man, 
whose  husband  was  amongst  the  killed. 

HAROLD  MALET,  Col. 

"  GAMBALEERY  "  (9th  S.  iii.  237).  —  Not 
"  chamois  "  —  very  shammy.  Was  it  not 
leather  for  gambados,  to  encase  lesjambes  ? 

G.  E. 

EDWARD  FITZGERALD'S  '  OMAR  KHAYYAM  ' 
(9th  S.   iii.    326).— The  quotation  from  Fitz- 
Gerald's  poem  at  the  above  reference  is  from 
the  final  edition.     The  second  of  the  two 
quatrains  is  much  finer  in  the  first  edition, 
where  it  is  numbered  xxxviii.  :— 
One  Moment  in  Annihilation's  Waste, 
One  Moment,  of  the  Well  of  Life  to  taste— 

The  Stars  are  setting  and  the  Caravan 
Starts  for  the  Dawn  of  Nothing — Oh,  make  haste  ! 

Most,  but  not  quite  all,  of  FitzGerald's  altera- 
tions of  particular  quatrains  were,  indeed, 
alterations  for  the  worse,  and  yet  it  is  question- 
able whether,  as  a  whole,  the  final  edition  is 
not  the  best.  It  includes  many  quatrains 
vhich  are  not  in  the  first,  but  are  almost 
necessary — or,  at  least,  are  very  helpful — to 
he  complete  setting  forth  of  the  argument  of 
the  poem  ;  and  several  of  these  are  of  sur- 
oassing  beauty.  Perhaps  I  may  quote  one 
jr  two.  Quatrain  xlv.  (which  speaks  of  the 
luman  body)  prepares  us  for  the  one  quoted 
above ;— 
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'Tis  but  a  Tent  where  takes  his  one  day's  rest 
A  Sultan  to  the  realm  of  Death  addrest ; 
The  Sultan  rises,  and  the  dark  Ferrash 
Strikes,  and  prepares  it  for  another  Guest. 

Lxvi.  and  Ixvii.— magnificent  in  themselves 
— similarly  prepare  the  way  for,  perhaps,  the 
most  famous  quatrains  in  the  whole  poem. 
I  believe  these  two  are  entirely  FitzGerald's 
own,  but  here  my  memory  may  be  at  fault : — 

LXVI. 

I  sent  my  Soul  through  the  Invisible, 
Some  letter  of  that  After-life  to  spell : 

And  by-and-by  my  Soul  return'd  to  me, 
And  answer'd  "  I  myself  am  Heav'n  and  Hell." 

LXVII. 

Heav'n  but  the  Vision  of  fulfill'd  Desire, 
And  Hell  the  Shadow  from  a  Soul  on  fire, 

Cast  on  the  Darkness  into  which  Ourselves, 
So  late  emerged  from,  shall  so  soon  expire. 

For  such  verses  as  these  we  may  almost  be 

content  to  exchange  the  splendid  opening  of 

the  first  edition — 

Awake  !  for  Morning  in  the  Bowl  of  Night 

Has  flung  the  Stone  that  puts  the  Stars  to  Flight : 

And  lo  !  the  Hunter  of  the  East  has  caught 
The  Sultan's  Turret  in  a  Noose  of  Light— 

for  the  comparatively  tame  version  of   the 
later  ones.  And  though  (as  already  admitted) 
most  of  FitzGerald's  recensions  illustrate  the 
truth  of  Lowell's  dictum  "Second  thoughts 
are  prose,"  some  of  them  are  certainly  im- 
provements.     It   is    so  with    the    quatrain 
originally  numbered  xvii.  (now  xviii.) : — 
And  Bahrain,  that  great  Hunter— the  Wild  Ass 
Stamps  o'er  his  Head,  but  cannot  break  his  sleep. 

The  last  line  is  certainly  better  than 

Stamps  o'er  his  Head,  and  he  lies  fast  asleep. 

A  still  greater  improvement  is  seen  in  No.  xxi. 

(now  xxii.) : — 

Lo  !  some  we  loved,  the  loveliest  and  best 

That  Time  and  Fate  of  all  their  Vintage  prest, 

Have  drunk  their  Cup  a  Round  or  two  before, 
And  one  by  one  crept  silently  to  Rest. 

Even  the  meaning  of  this  is  not  too  apparent 
The  recension  runs  thus  : — 
For  some  we  loved,  the  loveliest  and  the  best 
That  from  his  Vintage  rolling  Time  hath  prest, 
Have  drunk  their  Cup  a  round  or  two  before, 
And  one  by  one  crept  silently  to  rest. 

One  almost  wishes  it  were  allowable  for  some 
one  with  impeccable  taste  to  make  a  version 
of  the  poem  that  should  include  the  beauties 
of  all  the  editions  and  retain  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  last.  Meanwhile,  I  presume  one 
may  do  it  for  oneself.  C.  C.  B. 

A  "  TRUE  BLUE  "  CLUB  (9fch  S.  iii.  122).— Blue 
was  the  Whig  colour  in  Lincolnshire  in  the 
days  of  the  agitation  preceding  the  firs! 
Reform  Bill,  and  continued  so  long  afterwards 
According  to  the  general  index  of  the  pub 
licatioris  of  the  Parker  Society,  the  phrase 


'  True  Blue "  was  used  by  Cranmer  (vol.  ii. 
D.  394).  COM.  LING. 

"  ONE  HOUR  WITH  THEE  "  (9th  S.  iii.  329).— 
The  lines  thus  beginning  occur  in  none  of 
Scott's  poems,  but  in  '  Woodstock,'  chap,  xxvi., 
where  Charles  II.,  in  disguise,  sings  them  to 
Alice  Lee.  PHILIP  KENT. 

[Many  replies  are  acknowledged.] 

BONIFACE  THE  BAVARIAN  (9th  S.  iii.  288).— 
He  was  the  first  of  the  line  of  rulers  who,  as 
duke  or  marquis,  governed  Tuscany,  one  of 
the  great  fiefs  established  by  the  Lombards, 
after  the  Lombard  overthrow  by  Charles  the 
Great.  Nothing  seems  to  be  known  of  his 
antecedents.  His  son,  Boniface  II.,  succeeded 
him  in  823.  The  house  of  Este  has  been 
traced  back  to  Boniface  I.,  but  the  real 
founder  seems  to  be  Oberto  II.  (d.  circa, 
1015),  whose  son,  Albert  Azzo  I.  (d.  1029), 
was  the  first  Marquis  of  Este.  The  hostility 
between  this  great  house  and  the  emperor 
dates  from  this  first  marquis. 

GEORGE  MARSHALL. 

Boniface  I.,  Count  of  Lucca  A.D.  834  (?),  is 
mentioned  in  an  episcopal  deed  in  813  (cf. 
torn,  v.,  'Antiq.  Ital.,'  p.  919,  L.  Muratori). 
In  that  year  the  Saracens  sacked  Ischia  and 
attacked  Centumcelle  (Civita-Vecchia).  They 
likewise  landed  in  Corsica  and  Sardinia.  A 
little  later  the  Emperor  Lothaire  charged 
Boniface  and  his  brother  Bereth(ng)arius 
and  their  Tuscan  allies  to  set  forth  to  the 
assistance  of  the  islands.  The  expedition, 
however,  finding  the  Saracens  departed,  sailed 
to  U tica  and  Carthage,  and  probably  learned 
serious  things  by  the  time  it  had  to  beat  a 
hasty  retreat  from  Africa.  Boniface  would 
appear  to  have  been  made  Margrave  of 
Tuscany,  and  was  perhaps  the  father  of 
Adalbert  (Albert)  L,  847. 

ST.  CLAIR  BADDELEY. 

MASSISNA  (9th  S.  iii.  188,  356).— Why  the 
author  of  'Coningsby'  and  Mr.  Hosmer 
should  claim  Massena  as  a  Jew  I  know 
not.  The  following  extract  from  the  re- 
gister will  show  that  he  was  baptized  in 
Nice  Cathedral: — 

"Nizza,  parochia  di  Santa  Reparata.  Alii  8 
maggio  17-58.  Andrea  Massena,  figlio  del  nob. 
Oiulio  e  di  Cattarina  Fabre,  Ginguli  Massena,  nato 
li  sei  corrente,  battezato  da  me  Ignazio  Caciardi, 
can0  coade.  11  padrino,  il  nob.  Andrea  Deporta,  e 
la  madrina  la  nob.  Cattarina  Massena." 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  no  French 
biographical  dictionary  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  makes  the  slightest  allusion  or  reference 
to  Massena  being  a  Jew. 

ROBT.  B.  DOUGLAS. 

64,  Rue  des  Martyrs,  Paris. 
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SOLUTA  "  (9th  S.  iii.  268).— The  meaning  of 
ita  in  the  quotation  from  the  Admon. 
At  b  Book  (1691)  at  Somerset  House— "  Catha- 
rii  se  Scattergood  solutse  sorori  naturali  et 
lej.  itimse  Willielmi  Scattergood  "—is  u  free." 
Th  is  shows  that  the  lady  is  unmarried,  and 
th<  refore  "  free  "  to  act  without  the  consent 
of  mother  person.  JAMES  PEACOCK. 

£  anderland. 

This  word  means  spinster.  D'Arnis  ('Lexi- 
con Manuale')  gives  "  Solutus,  Cselebs,  qui 
uxorem  non  duxit ;  ce'libataire." 

THURSTAN  C.  PETER. 

The  meaning  of  this  word  in  old  parish 
registers  has  already  been  discussed  in 
he  pages  of  '  1ST.  &  Q.'  John  S.  Burn,  the 
mthor  of  the  '  History  of  Parish  Registers  in 
England';  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lee,  the  author  of 
A  Glossary  of  Liturgical  and  Ecclesiastical 
Terms,'  and  others  have  expressed  their 
jpinion  that  soluta  designates  a  single 
Lvoman,  one  that  is  not  fettered  with  any 
'.spousal  or  pre-contract.  Burn  says  the 
oore  correct  designation  is  sola,  as  in  the 
krming  register:  "Edward  Green  of  Ditton, 
olus ;  and  Annie  A  very,  sola."  See  3rd  S.  iii.  61, 
5],  198,  236;  4th  S.  vii.  314. 

EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 
Many  replies  to  the  same  effect  are  acknowledged.] 
4  OXFORD  ARGO  '  (9th  S.  ii.  309,  475  ;  iii.  312). 
-What  authority  the  compiler  of  the  list  of 
ctitious  names  of  authors  may  have  had  for 
!he  statement  that  Richard  Burdon,  of  Oriel 
l-ollege,  wrote  the  'Oxford  Argo'  does  not 
ppear.    Mr.  Burdon,  under  his  after-name  of 
!  ichard  Burdon  Sanderson,  is  one  of  my  series 
If  'Men  of  Mark  'twixt  Tyne  and  Tweed.' 
|/hen  writing  a  sketch  of  his  life   for  my 
jiird  volume,  and  compiling  a   list  of  the 
samphlets,  booklets,  &c.,  that  issued  from  his 
olific  pen,   I   had  family  papers  of  great 
;erest  and  value  at  my  disposal  ;    but  in 
ne    of    them,    nor    in    any    communica- 
ri   from    the    family,    was    there    a    hint 
specting  the  'Oxford  Argo.'     Mr.  Burdon 
ined  the  Newdigate  Prize  in  1811,  his  sub- 
3t  being  '  The  Parthenon ' ;  took  a  first  in 
issics  in  1812 ;  obtained  a  fellowship  and 
i  office  of  Secretary  of  Presentations  from 
3  uncle,   Lord    Eldon,   in    1813 ;    and   the 
lowing  year    received    the  prize  for  the 
iglish  essay   'A  Comparative  Estimate  of 
3  English  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  and 
ghteerith  Centuries.'    In  1815  he  married 
daughter  of  Sir   James   Sanderson,  Bart., 
ex-Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  took  her 
me.    His  descendants  are  still  among  us. 
ie  of  them,  his  second  son,  is  known  the 
>rld  over  as  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson,  Regius 


Professor  of  Medicine  at  Oxford.  But  did 
he  write  the  'Oxford  Argo'?  The  fact  that 
CANON  BAILY'S  copy  bears  the  imprint  of  a 
Newcastle  typographer  indirectly  supports 
the  theory  that  he  was  the  author.  It  so,  it 
is  pretty  clear  that  he  wished  the  fact  to 
remain  concealed.  RICHD.  WELFORD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

D'AULNOY  AND  THE  MICROPHONE  (9th  S.  iii. 

264). — To  go  back  further  than  the  charming 
and  graceful  writer  of  fairy  tales,  I  have  read 
somewhere  that  Heimdal,  the  sentinel  whose 
Gjallar  trumpet  was  to  announce  Ragnarok 
('Gotterdammerung'),  could  hear  "the  grass 
growing  in  the  meadows  and  the  wool  on  the 
sheep's  backs."  I  quote  from  memory. 

FRANCIS  P.  MARCHANT. 
Brixton  Hill. 

One  is  inevitably  reminded  of  Wordsworth's 
well-known  lines  in  'The  Idiot  Boy' : — 

The  grass,  you  almost  hear  it  growing, 
You  hear  it  now  if  e'er  you  can. 

C.  LAWRENCE  FORD,  B.A. 
Bath. 

Compare  George  Eliot's  beautiful  verses. 
Being  away  from  home  I  quote  from  memory, 
but  they  occur  as  a  heading  to  a  chapter  in 
*  Middlemarch '  or  '  Daniel  Derorida '  :— 

Fairy  folk,  a-listening, 

Hear  the  seed  sprout  in  the  spring ; 

And,  for  music  to  their  dance, 

Hear  the  hedgerows  break  from  trance  ; 

Sap,  that  trembles  into  buds, 

Sending  little  rhythmic  floods 

Of  fairy  sound  to  fairy  ears  : 

Thus  all  beauty  that  appears 

Has  birth  as  sound  to  finer  sense 

And  lighter-clad  intelligence. 

Elsewhere  she  speaks  of  "  the  roar  that  lies 
on  the  other  side  of  silence."  C.  C.  B. 

Most  of  Madame  d'Aulnoy's  stories  are 
taken  from  folk-tales,  either  directly,  or  in- 
directly through  Straparola.  In  an  old 
Welsh,  or  Armorican,  legend  I  have  met 
with  a  person  who  had  his  hearing  so  acute 
that  he  could  hear  a  dewdrop  fall  from  a 
blade  of  grass  at  the  other  end  of  the  world. 
Heimdall,  the  porter  of  the  Scandinavian 
gods,  could  hear  the  grass  grow  in  the 
meadows  and  the  wool  on  the  backs  of  the 
sheep.  E.  YARDLEY. 

SIR  THOMAS  VERNON  (9th  S.  ii.  387).— I  send 
the  following,  and  regret  it  is  so  meagre. 
Sir  Thomas  Vernon,  Turkey  merchant,  was 
knighted  8  March,  1684/5  ;  M.P.  for  the  City 
of  London  ;  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Henry 
Weston,  of  Ockham,  co.  Surrey,  and  Kathe- 
rine,  daughter  of  William  Ford,  of  Harting, 
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in  Sussex,  his  wife.  Issue  :  a  daughter,  wife 
of  Dr.  Walter,  LL.D.  ;  Matilda,  married  first 
to  Anthony  Balam,  secondly  to  Sir  Henry 
Furnese,  Bart. ;  Jane,  fifth  daughter,  married 
Gilbert  Repington,  of  London,  son  of  Sea- 
bright  Repington,  of  Amington,  co.  Warwick. 
JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

MURAL  TABLET  (9th  S.  iii.  186).— COL.  MALET 
may  like  to  know  that  a  stone  in  the  church- 
yard of  Chelvey,  Somerset,  bears  a  similar 
epitaph,  dated  1683  : — 

Short  was  my  dayes 


yet lyve  I  ever 
leath  he 


Salisbury. 


Death  hath  his  due 
yet  deye  I  never. 

CHAS.  GILLMAN. 


GATE  :  SIGN  OF  INN  (9th  S.  ii.  526  ;  iii.  216, 
315).— There  is  a  gate  in  Brewhouse  Yard,  at 
the  foot  of  Nottingham  Castle  rock,  with  a 
small  gate  as  a  signboard  and  the  usual 
rhyming  lines  painted  upon  it. 

J.  POTTER  BRISCOE. 

There  was  a  public-house  in  Wigan  some 
thirty  years  ago  known  as  the  "  High  Gate." 
Upon  the  signboard  were  painted  a  few  lines 
of  verse,  commencing,  I  think,  as  follows  : — 
This  gate  hangs  high,  yet  hinders  none 
From  staying  or  from  going  on. 

The  house  has  long  been  pulled  down  and 
a  new  one  erected,  and  bears  now  the  sign  of 
"  The  Rosebud."  VERAX. 

ARLINGTON  (9th  S.  iii.  269,  357). — Mr.  Secre- 
tary Bennet,  the  minister  of  Charles  II., 
certainly  took  his  title  from  the  village  of 
Harlington  in  Middlesex,  but  the  name  of 
that  place  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Harlings  of  Norfolk.  In  Domesday  Book  it 
appears  under  the  form  of  Herdintone,  which 
obviously  affords  wide  scope  for  etymological 
fancy.  It  was  known  as  Hardington  so  late 
as  1636  (John  Taylor's  'Honorable  Founda- 
tions, &c.,  of  Divers  Cities,'  quoted  in  '  Mid- 
dlesex and  Herts  Notes  and  Queries,'  iv.  79). 
W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

'FOREIGN  COURTS  AND  FOREIGN  HOMES 
(9th  S.  iii.  247).— The  story  quoted  by  D.  C. 
from  this  book  does  indeed  require  corrobora- 
tion,  for  (1)  St.  Lo  is,  and  has  always  been, 
in  the  diocese  of  Coutances.  Since  when  has 
it  had  a  "cathedral"?  (2)  There  is  a  very 
suspicious  resemblance  between  the  name  of 
Archbishop  Laud  and  that  of  the  patron  saint 
of  the  town,  Lo=Laudius.  (3)  Charles  did 
not  return  from  Madrid  by  way  of  Paris, 
but  by  sea  from  Santander  to  Portsmouth. 

It  remains  only  to  suggest  that  the  imagina- 


tive verger,  who  first  confused  the  two  Lauds, 
may  have  picked  up  his  notion  of  the  arch- 
3ishop's  preaching  costume  from  a  trip  to  the 
Channel  Islands,  where  the  black  gown  in  the 
pulpit  is,  or  lately  was,  still  common. 

S.  G.  HAMILTON. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Thfi  Diary  of  Samuel   Pepys,  M.A.,  F.R.S.    By 

Henry  B.    Wheatley,   F.S.A.-Vol.   IX.    Index. 

—Supplementary  Volume.    Pepysiana.     (Bell  & 

Sons.) 

MOST  heartily  do  we  congratulate  the  lovers 
of  literature  upon  the  possession  of  the  com- 
pleted Pepys.  Upon  the  appearance  of  each 
successive  volume  we  have  noted  the  progress 
that  has  been  made.  We  own  to  having 
experienced  a  little  impatience  while  waiting 
for  the  index  volume,  without  which  the  eight  pre- 
vious volumes,  however  delightful  they  might  be, 
were  for  purposes  of  reference  all  but  useless.  It 
now  sees  the  light,  and  is  commendably  ample  and 
satisfactory.  To  speak  confidently  as  to  its  merits 
must  be  a  task  for  hereafter,  seeing  that  it  is  only 
continuous  use  that  will  show  how  far  it  fulfils  all 
requirements.  At  present  all  we  can  do  is  to  praise 
the  arrangement,  which  seems  admirable,  and  the 
readableness  of  the  wh  ole— a  great  feature  in  an  index. 
Many  pitfalls  have,  Mr.  Wheatley  says,  presented 
themselves,  and  there  are  cases,  as  of 'the  two  Mrs. 
Turners,  in  which  absolute  certainty  is  unattain- 
able. In  such  cases  the  only  philosophy  is  "  things 
must  be  as  they  may."  In  respect  of  the  long  lists 
entries  are  analyzed  and  printed  in  chronological 
order,  and  at  the  end  are  the  references  to  those 
places  where  the  name  only  is  mentioned.  A  frontis- 
piece to  the  volume  reproduces  Pepys's  large  book- 1 
plate,  engraved  by  R.  White  after  Kneller's  portrait. 

The  volume  of  '  Pepysiana,'  which  is  sufficiently 
varied  in  contents,  opens  with  an  engraving  of  the  j 
Admiralty  portrait  of  the  diarist.  Its  other  illus- 
trations include  five  book-plates  of  Pepys,  three  cor- 
rected pedigrees,  views  (interior  and  exterior)  of  the ! 
Pepysian  Library,  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge, 
a  map  of  London  in  Pepys's  time,  facsimiles  and  j 
views  of  the '  Diary,'  &c.  A  portion  of  the  letterpress  i 
consists  of  information  recently  obtained,  modify- 
ing, and  in  one  or  two  cases  reversing,  conclusions 
previously  drawn,  summaries  of  articles  upon  Pepys  i 
in  various  ;  publications,  and  the  like.  These  and  [ 
other  original  comments  by  the  editor  are  arranged 
in  a  form  that  constitutes  them  a  companion  to  the 
'Diary,'  and  appear  under  heads  such  as  "Friends 
and  Acquaintances,"  "The  Navy,"  "London  and 
Local  Allusions,"  "  Folk-lore  and  Manners,"  &c.  A 
full  account  of  Pepys's  servants  is  not  the  least  in- 
teresting. Appendices  include  Pepys's  will,  the 
cipher  of  his  *  Diary,'  "The  Dutch  Fleet,"  extracts 
from  the  correspondence  of  the  Comte  de  Com- 
minges,  the  French  ambassador,  and  other  matters 
of  interest  and  importance.  A  careful  perusal  of 
this  volume  will  add  greatly  to  the  delight  to  be 
experienced  from  reading  the  'Diary.'  It  is  need-| 
less  to  repeat  that  the  present  edition  of  the  '  Diary 
puts  out  of  court  all  previous  editions,  which  will 
henceforth  be  held  of  comparatively  little  value  on 
authority.  Mr.  Wheatley's  edition  will  be  definitive, 
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if  jot  final.  That  a  full  edition,  with  no  excisions 
w  latever,  will  see  the  light  is  scarcely  probable. 
M  jrcantile  greed  is,  of  course,  ready  to  appeal  to 
m  >rbid  curiosity,  but  the  'Diary'  is  in  the  pos- 
se ision  of  Magdalene  College,  which  is  not  likely  to 
le  id  itself  to  the  exploitation  of  prurient  curiosity. 
M  ?.  Wheatley  has  incurred  some  censure  for  what 
he  has  inserted  and  for  what  he  has  omitted.  We 
dc  not  know  what  are  the  few  passages  that  he  has 
le  t  in  the  crypt  of  Pepys' s  cipher.  Paying  heed  to 
the  way  in  which  his  task  has  been  generally  exe- 
cuted, we  are  prepared  to  put  implicit  faith  in  his 
juigment.  He  has,  at  any  rate,  provided  the  best 
edition  of  Pepys  extant,  a  work  fulfilling  all 
requirements.  We  own  our  debt  to  him  and  to  the 
publishers,  who  have  given  us  the  book  in  so  hand- 
some a  form,  and  we  repeat  our  congratulations  to 
scholars  that  they  possess  at  last  this  most  striking 
of  human  documents  in  the  shape  which,  had  he 
lived  in  these  days,  Pepys,  it  is  to  be  believed, 
would  have  left  it. 

Spain,  its  Greatness  and  Decay,  1479-1788.  By 
Martin  A.  S.  Hume.  (Cambridge,  University 
Press.) 

MAJOR  MARTIN  HUME  has,  as  scholars  are  well  aware, 
turned  to  eminently  practical  use  his  studies  in  the 
Spanish  State  Papers,  and  has  cast  a  flood  of  light 
upon  epochs  in  the  history  of  Spain.     He  has  now 
contributed  to  the  "Cambridge  Historical  Series" 
of  Dr.  Prothero  a   useful   and  valuable   summary 
of  Spanish  history  from  the  birth  of  Philip  II., 
on  21  May,  1527,  to  the  death,  on  14  Dec.,  1788,  011 
the  eve  of  the  French  Revolution,  of  Charles  III., 
"  the  only  good,  great,  and  patriotic    king   that 
Providence  had  vouchsafed  to    Spain  in  modern 
times."  The  preliminary  portion  of  the  volume — in- 
cluding the  rule  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Philip  I. 
and  the  Regency  of  Ferdinand,  Charles  I.  (V.),  and 
a  chapter  on  Spain  and  Europe— is  given  in   the 
i  guise  of  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Edward  Armstrong. 
Neither  the  least  interesting  nor  the  least  valuable 
portion  of  the  work  is  this ;  yet  here  alone  we  are 
disposed  to  join  issue  with  pur  author  or  authors. 
Too  little  is  made  of  that  influence  of  the  Inqui- 
sition which  left  Spain,  the  home  of  the  new  learn- 
ing, torpid  and  dead  when  the  trumpet  challenge 
of  the  Reformation  thrilled  the  pulses  of  most  nations 
of  Europe.     One,   indeed,  is  surprised  to  find  a 
species  of  apology  for  the   Inquisition,  which  is 
likened  to  the  Hermandad,  and  is  said  to  have 
re-established  in  the  great  towns  "  doctrinal  order, 
which  was  threatened  by  the  mixed  character  of 
the  population."    This  is  euphemism  with  a  ven- 
eance !    We  cannot  but  suspect  Mr.  Armstrong 
f  some  sympathy  with   the  movement    or  some 
)articipation  in  the  Judenhatze  which  is  a  sign  of 
he  day.    Major  Hume's  history  is  exemplary.    It 
egins  a  little  too  late,  and  it  stops  a  little  too  soon, 
^his  is,  however,  due  in  part  to  the  aim  of  the 
eries.    The  period  comprised  in  the  present  book 
overs  the  rise  and  decadence  of  Spain  and  what  is 
ailed  "the  commencement  of  a  fallacious  resusci- 
tation."   Maps  and  a  good  index  add  to  the  utility 
)f  an  excellent  and  most  serviceable  volume. 

The  Evolution  of  the  English  House.    By  Sidney 

Oldall  Addy,  M.A.    (Sonnenschein  &  Co.) 
A.CCIDENT    has    delayed    unduly    the    recognition 
offered  this  opening  volume  of  the  "  Social  England 
Series."   Our  acknowledgment  of  its  merits  will  not 
the  less  warm  on  account  of  being  tardy.    Mr. 


Addy's  little  book— it  is  only  little— is  "worth  its 
weight  in  gold,"  and  the  series  it  begins  cannot  well 
be  other  than  most  valuable  if  the  same  standard  is 
maintained.  Mr.  Addy  is,  of  course,  known  in  our 
columns,  as  elsewhere,  as  an  acute  philologist  and 
an  admirable  antiquary.  His  new  work  is  to  be 
read  with  pleasure,  and  to  be  put  on  the  shelves 
nearest  to  hand  for  constant  reference.  Few  people 
who  read  it  but  will  obtain  new  light  upon  many 
matters  of  extreme  interest  and  curiosity.  We 
cannot  undertake  to  explain  argument  or  method. 
With  its  numerous  and  excellent  illustrations  it 
shows  the  processes  by  which  from  the  round  hut, 
still  in  existence  in  Africa,  and  once  common  in 
Europe,  which  is  the  earliest  form  of  dwelling  fit 
to  be  called  a  house,  we  rise  to  the  magnificent 
cathedrals  which  are  the  crowning  triumph  of  our 
architecture.  We  can  notice  but  a  few  points. 
The  old  English  houses  built  a  foot  or  more  below 
the  surface,  into  which  you  descend  by  one  or  two 
steps,  are  survivals  from  pit-dwellings  of  the  neo- 
lithic age  still  to  be  found  in  England.  Some  reason- 
able foundation  exists  for  the  tales  concerning  under- 
ground passages  from  house  to  house.  Such  exist 
at  Bologna,  v  ery  interesting  is  what  is  said  con- 
cerning the  derivation  of  "nave"  from  navis,  the 
Latin  for  a  ship.  A  house  in  England  was  in  the 
tenth  century  sometimes  called  a  "  hulk,"  and  in  old 
Norse  poetry  the  house  is  called  the  "hearth  ship." 
A  light  upon  a  passage  in  Shakspeare  is  cast,  p.  32, 
by  the  curious  information  supplied  on  the  word 
"  bay."  A  query  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  editorially  answered, 
of  MR.  BOUCHIER  finds,  p.  139,  a  full  reply  in  the 
explanation  of  what  "was  known  in  Scotland  as  a 
'  trance,'  and  in  England  as  a  '  traunce,' '  tresawnce,' 
or  '  tresaunte.' "  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  "  almost 
total  absence  "  in  England  "  of  any  municipal  build- 
ings during  the  whole  period  of  the  Middle,  Ages." 
Of  immediate  interest  to  our  readers  is  what  is 
said  about  the  English  parish  church  being  known 
as  a  basilica.  What  is  said  of  the  bower  is  also  of 
great  interest  and  significance.  The  volume  is, 
indeed,  in  all  respects  to  be  warmly  commended. 

Dante :  the  Divina  Commedia  and  Canzoniere. 
Translated  by  the  late  E.  H.  Plumptre,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Wells.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  (Isbister  &  Co.) 
A  DOZEN  years  have  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of 
the  late  Dean  Plumptre  s  translation  of  the  '  Divina 
Commedia'  and  the  'Canzoniere '  of  Dante,  and  the 
work  is  now  issued  by  Messrs.  Isbister,  the  original 
publishers,  in  a  cheap  and  an  eminently  attractive 
shape.  It  will  be  divided  into  five  elegant  and  con- 
venient little  volumes,  prettily  bound  in  elastic 
leather.  Of  these  the  first  two  have  appeared,  con- 
taining the  'Purgatorio'  and  the  'Inferno,'  the 
former  with  a  photogravure  reproduction  of  Mr. 
Watts' s  '  Paolo  and  Francesca,'  the  second  with  a 
presentation  of  Gustave  Dora's  mystical  'Tree.' 
Vol.  iii.  will,  we  are  told,  contain  the  '  Paradise,' 
vol.  iv.  the  'Canzoniere,'  and  vol.  v.  the  studies 
which  some  still  regard  as  the  Dean's  most  im- 
portant contribution  to  Dante  literature.  The 
translation  of  the  'Divina  Commedia'  is  into  terza 
rima,  the  only  form  in  which  a  translation  of  the 
'Divine  Comedy'  should  be  acceptable.  This  is 
fairly  fluent,  though  it  might  perhaps  with  advant- 
age be  made  more  so.  To  take  the  very  opening 
lines  :— 

When  our  life's  course  with  me  had  halfway  sped, 
1  found  myself  in  gloomy  forest  dell. 
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Here— but  this  is  a  mere  matter  of  taste— we  should 
prefer,  as  easier  :— 

I  found  me  in  a  gloomy  forest  dell. 
Again,  '  Inferno,'  v.  27,  for 

Where  smote  mine  ear  loud  wail  and  many  a  groan 
we  should  prefer,  as  simpler, 
Where  loud  wail  smote  mine  ear  and  many  a  moan. 

We  could  point  to  other  cases  where  simpler  phrase- 
ology would  be  preferable.  Plumptre's  translation 
has,  however,  won  a  recognized  position,  and 
his  notes  are  excellent,  and  Dante  lovers  will  be 
delighted  to  have  the  whole  in  so  attractive  a  form. 

WE  imagine  that  not  a  few  of  our  elder  readers 
who  knew  George  Borrow  in  life,  or  were  enter- 
tained by  his  books  when  they  came  fresh  from 
the  press,  will  be  moved  to  read  the  review  of 
Dr.  Knapp's  '  Life  of  Borrow '  in  the  Quarterly  for 
April  before  they  turn  to  the  political  or  social 
articles.  Well  will  it  be  for  them  if  they  do  so,  for 
the  amusement  which  they  cannot  fail  to  find 
therein  will  act  as  a  wholesome  stimulant,  aiding 
in  the  digestion  of  things  which  the  world,  as  at 
present  constituted,  regards  as  more  instructive. 
Borrow  was  one  of  those  men,  at  all  times  very 
rare,  who  without,  as  it  seems,  having  to  make  any 
act  of  the  will  in  the  matter,  saw  things  not  as  the 
newspapers  or  society  see  them,  but  as  they 
appealed  to  his  own  consciousness.  Like  Rabelais, 
Montaigne,  and  our  own  Robert  Burton,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  he  could  not  help  being  original, 
and  impressing  his  thoughts  on  other  people.  He 
was  not  a  stylist,  as  the  word  is  commonly  used, 
and  he  had  the  perversely  humorous  faculty  of  making 
unexpected  digressions  whenever  the  fancy  took 
him.  How  far  some  of  the  scenes  he  saw  and  the 
strange  human  creatures  he  met  had  any  objective 
reality  outside  the  limits  of  his  own  mind  it  is  vain 
to  inquire.  They  exist  now,  for  he  had  seen  them, 
and  has  introduced  them  to  us.  The  reviewer  has 
evidently  as  warm  an  appreciation  of  Borrow  as  Dr. 
Knapp  himself,  but  perhaps  realizes  the  man's 
limitations  more  fully.  If  the  truth  must  be  told, 
Sorrow's  intellectual  faculty  was  narrow  on  some 
sides,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  other  great  men,  when  he 
had  come  to  a  conclusion,  the  result  was  like  a  judicial 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords— there  was  no  higher 
court  of  appeal.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact,  if 
fact  it  be,  that  Borrow  once  wrote  a  story  called  '  The 
Life  and  Adventures  of  Joseph  Sell,  the  Great 
Traveller.'  Is  it  possible  to  recover  this  unknown 
work  ?  Whether  issued  as  a  book  or  printed  in  the 
pages  of  some  forgotten  magazine,  it  is  not  likely  that 
it  has  perished.  Happy  will  the  man  be  who  finds 
it !  We  like  the  paper  on  '  The  Ideals  of  Heinrich 
Heine,'  for  it  is  written  neither  from  the  stand- 
point of  idol-worship  nor  from  that  which  delights 
in  dwelling  on  the  poet's  personal  imperfections,  so 
as  to  let  these  things  overshadow  powers  which 
have  had  a  marked  and,  on  the  whole,  beneficent 
influence  on  the  literatures  of  the  world.  It  has 
been  the  fashion  for  some  to  shrink  from  him 
because  he  mocked  at  things  sacred,  and  for  others  to 
employ  f  ragm  ents  of  his  writings  for  the  mere  pleasure 
of  giving  pain  to  others.  We  may  hope  that  such 
barbarisms  have  passed  away  (the  present  article  is 
a  sign  of  it),  and  that  the  treasure  Heine  has  left  in 
our  keeping  will  in  time  to  come  be  appreciated 
without  being  obscured  by  things  insignificant. 
*  Dante  and  the  Art  of  Poetry '  is  carefully  written 


by  one  who  has  knowledge  of  versification,  and 
fully  enters  into  what  may  be  styled— we  use  the 
word  with  no  irreverent  meaning— the  mechanics  of 
poetry.  This  side  of  Dante's  nature  is  worthy  of 
interpretation,  and  perhaps  enough  has  for  the 
present  been  said  about  loftier  things.  We  trust 
however,  that  no  careless  reader  will  carry  awav 
the  notion  that  we  owe  the  '  Divine  Comedy '  to  any 
amount  of  mere  intellectual  pondering.  Aswell  nii"-li't 
we  conceive  that  the  great  military  geniuses  whom 
we  encounter  in  history  accomplished  their  work  by 
long-continued  study  of  tactics  as  taught  in  the 
appropriate  text -books.  'Velasquez  and  Rem- 
brandt' is  written  by  one  who  has  seen  most  of 
their  pictures,  and  has  a  discriminating  apprecia- 
tion. '  Old  Oak '  is  a  light,  gossiping  paper  which 
we  are  glad  to  have  read.  We  hope  it  may  have 
the  effect  of  putting  rich  people  on  their  guard 
against  some  of  the  cruder  forms  of  prevalent  im- 
posture. 'Mediaeval  Warfare'  is  learnedly  dull. 
We  do  not  think  sufficient  evidence  has  reached  us 
for  the  subject  ever  to  receive  lucid  treatment. 

MESSRS.  GEORGE  BELL  £  SONS  have  issued  a 
cheap  and  attractive  reprint  of  The  Shorter  Poem* 
of  Robert  Bridges,  which  admirers  of  that  poet  will 
find  exactly  the  thing  to  be  slipped  into  the  pocket 
and  read  under  holiday  influences.  They  are  as  a 
rule  conducive  to  a  meditative  frame  of  mind,  and 
repressive  of  mere  wanton  exhilaration. 

MR.  A.  STAPLETON  has  published  (Worksop, 
Sissons  &  Son),  with  additions,  a  lecture  he  de- 
livered before  a  Nottingham  society,  upholding  the 
personality  and  actual  existence  of  Robin  Hood. 
It  is  a  well-argued  and  a  pleasingly  illustrated  pam- 
phlet, which  may  be  commended  to  the  attention 
of  our  readers. 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices  :— 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  Correspond- 
ents who  repeat  queries  are  requested  to  head  the 
second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

W.  J.  G.  ("  '  Witch-elms'  in  Tennyson").—  H>A 
is  the  strictly  accurate  spelling  ;  a  confusion  with 
witch  (wizard)  led  to  the  other.  In  Middle  English 
both  words  were  spelt  without  a  t. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to 
"The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries ' "—Advertise- 
ments and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher "- 
at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  ' 
print ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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iOZIAS  HUMPHRY :  AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

j  THE    following     interesting    biographical 

,ccount  of  this  eminent  artist,  contained  in 

,n  original  MS.  paper  (formerly,  for  many 

ears,  in  my  possession)  bearing  the  water- 

iaark  date  of  "1797,"  arid  written  either  at 

!  is  dictation  or  from  particulars  he  furnished, 

iirobably  by  his  natural  son,  William  Up- 

jott,  the  well-known  collector,  in  the  follow- 

lig  year— i.  e.,  soon  after  the  total  failure  of 

ihe  artist's  eyesight  —  will    be   welcome  to 

|iany,  and  should  be  enshrined  in  the  pages 

if  our  old  friend  '  N.  &  Q.'    It  appears  not 

ily  to  have  been  previously  inedited,  but 

so  to  differ  as  to  the  date  of  his  birth  and 

e  Christian  name  of  his  father,  as  well  as 

some  other  particulars,  from  the  article  in 

e  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  '  and 

om  other  printed  memoirs  of  Humphry, 

id  is,  moreover,  more  explanatory  in  several 

Aspects : — 

[Copy.] 

1  Ozias  Humphry  was  born  at  Honiton  in  Devon- 
re,  on  September  ye  8th  1743,  the  eldest  surviving 
me  of  Geo:  and  Eliz:  Humphry.— After  having 
en  carefully  taught  reading,  writing,  and  the 
ithernatics  till  his  eleventh  year,  he  was  re- 
>v'd  by  his  parents  to  the  Grammar  School  in 
at  Town,  and  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the 


Revd  Richd  Lewis  M:A:  till  he  had  completed  his 
fourteenth  year,  when  he  was  sent  to  London  to 
improve  himself  in  drawing,  at  the  Academy  of  Mr 
Wm  Shipley  first  projector  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts  &c  £c.  At  this  School,  and 
the  duke  of  Richmonds  in  Privy  Gardens,  he  con- 
tinued to  study  ab*  three  years,  during  wch  period 
his  father  died,  wch  made  it  necessary  he  should 
return  to  his  mother's  House.— His  desire  at  this 
time  was  to  ["  have  been  "  erased]  be  placed  with 
Sr  Joshua  Reynolds,  but  Circumstances  ordered  it 
otherwise,  and  he  was  engag'd,  wth  Mr  Samuel 
Collins,  an  eminent  Miniature  painter  at  Bath  — 
wth  whom  he  continued  two  years,  when  ["Mr 
Collins  "  erased]  he  remov'd  to  Dublin,  and  ["  he  " 
erased]  Mr  Humphry  succeeded  his  Instructor,  in 
his  professional  Situation  at  that  City.— In  the  year 
1764  he  was  encourag'd,  and  invited  by  Sr  Joshua 
Reynolds  to  settle  himself  in  London,  near  him  ; 
wch  he  accordingly  resolv'd  upon,  &  accomplish'd; 


in  habits  of  the  utmost  familiarity  &  Friendship.— 
In  1766  he  exhibited  a  portrait  of  John  Mealing, 
the  old  Model  of  the  Royal  Academy,  wch  was  much 
noticed1',  and  immediately  after,  had  the  honor 
f"  to  be  commissioned "  erased]  to  paint  a  large 
Miniature  of  her  Majesty,  wth  many  other  Branches 
of  the  Royal  Family.  He  practiced  his  profession, 
wth  almost  unexampled  Success,  till  the  year  1772, 
when  a  fall  from  his  Horse,  gave  his  Head  so  violent 
a  Shock,  as  had  nearly  fractured  his  Skull ;  and  im- 
pair'd  his  whole  Nervous  System  so  much,  that  he 
was  unable  to  pursue  Miniature  painting,  wth  the 
same  power  that  he  had  hitherto  done.— He  judg'd 
it  prudent  therefore,  wth  the  advice  of  his  Friends, 
to  extend  the  Scale  of  his  practice;  and  for  this 
purpose  in  1773  resolv'd  to  pass  a  few  years  in  Italy, 
not  only  for  the  reason  just  stated,  but  wth  a  hope 
also,  of  general  Improvement  in  his  profession.— 
He  left  England  in  March,  and  pass'd  through  Paris, 
by  Lyons,  to  Nice.  From  this  City  he  sail'd  in  a 
Felucca  to  Genoa,  and  on  by  Leghorn,  through 
Pisa,  to  Florence  ;  from  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Rome;  and  in  the  Palazzo  Zucchero,  upon  the 
Trinita  del  Monte,  resided  four  years.2  —  In  this 
situation  [3]  altho'  surrounded  by  advantages,  he 
had  still  many  difficulties  to  contend  with  :  for, 
his  time  had  been  so  entirely  engrossed  by  Minia- 
ture painting  that  he  had  little  or  no  practice  in 
oyl ;  and  had  therefore  the  whole  process  to  dis- 
cover. He  avail'd  himself  for  this  purpose  of  the 
finest  colour'd  parts  of  the  Fresco's  of  Raffaelle  in 
the  Vatican  ;  and  studied  the  System  of  Titian, 
from  his  pictures  in  the  Borghese  &  Colonna palaces; 
or,  wherever  they  cou'd  be  seen.— 4  At  home  he 
compos'd,  and  made  all  his  studies  from  Nature ; 
and  had  an  Evening  Academy  in  his  own  Apart- 
ment, wch  was  frequented,  by  some  of  the  ablest 
living  Artists.— He  did  not  neglect  to  study  with 
attention  every  object  that  cou'd  improve  and 
strengthen  his  Mind.— He  traced,  (for  future  Ex- 
amples) all  the  parts  (within  reach)  of  the  pictures 


&  Angles  wth  a  hope  of  comprehending  the  prin- 
ciples, and  catching  the  fire  of  those  exalted 
Labours.— In  the  same  manner  he  copied  the  finest 
parts  of  the  Fresco's  of  Rafiaelle,  and  his  Trans- 
iguration  in  oyl,  at  S°  Pietro  Montorio.— He  visited 
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Naples  for  Six  Weeks,  and  quitted  Rome  to  return 
home  in  June  1777.—  He  passed  thro'  Florence: 
where  he  had  already  spent  two  Summers  to 
Bologna  ;  and  went  by  Cento  to  Venice,  where  he 
continued  a  Month.— From  this  City  he  proceeded 
to  Vicenza,  (adorn'd  with  the  finest  Buildings  of 
Palladio),  and  pursued  his  course  by  Verona  to 
Mantua ;  and  from  thence  to  Parma,  wch  contains 
the  grandest  Examples  of  Correggio's  Art.  —  He 
went  by  Milan  through  Switzerland,  crossing  S' 
Gotard,  and  by  Strasbourg,  through  Alsace,  a 
second  time  to  Paris.— In  September  he  arriv'd  in 
England,  and  reestablish'd  himself,  painting  gener- 
ally in  oyl,  'till  the  End  of  the  year  1784  when  he 
embark'd  for  India,  and  after  having  touch'd  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Madrass,  landed  at  Cal- 
cutta in  Septr  1785. — It  was  suggested  to  him  on  his 
arrival,  that  altho'  he  had  provided  himself  wth 
necessaries  for  pursuing  his  profession  in  every 
Line,  yet  as  the  Field  was  most  open  in  Miniature, 
it  was  required  that  he  should  practice  only  in  that, 
to  prevent  contention.  To  this  he  willingly  acceded. 
He  visited  the  Courts  of  Moorshedabad,  Benares, 
and  Lucknow,  where  he  painted  several  large 
Miniatures  of  Princes,  Nabobs,  and  Rajahs,  w01 
many  other  persons,  of  hif/h  distinction.  His  111 
State  of  Health  however  compelled  him  to  return 
to  England,  1788,  where  he  resum'd  and  continued 
his  original  profession  'till  1790,  when  he  was  oblig'd 
to  relinquish  Miniature  painting  entirely.— After  an 
Interval  of  somewhat  more  than  a  year,  his  Eyes 
were  so  far  restor'd,  as  to  admit  of  his  practising  in 
Crayons,  to  wch  his  Studies  in  Rome,  had  been 
eminently  conducive,— &  in  this,  succeeded  to  his 
utmost  wishes,  till  April  1797  :  when,  after  having 
completed  portraits  of  their  Royal  &  Serene  H88 
the  Princess,  and  Prince  of  Orange,  Stadtholder  his 
Sight  fail'd  him  so  entirely  (without  pain)  that  he 
never  was  able  to  paint  another  picture." 

It  may  be  added  that  the  remainder  of  the 
artist's  life  was  passed  in  seclusion,  and  that 
he  died  in  Thornhaugh  Street,  9  March,  1810, 
being  buried  in  the  ground  behind  St.  James's 
Chapel,  Hampstead  Road,  near  London. 

In  the  original  paper  as  above  are  some 
alterations  and  a  few  numbers  (as  I  have 
given  the  same),  the  latter  doubtless  intended 
to  refer  to  notes,  which  do  not,  however, 
appear.  W.  I.  R.  V. 

ANCIENT     ZODIACS. 
(Continued  from  p.  25.) 
Babylonian  Zodiac. 

209.  This  is  described  as  a  Babylonian 
boundary  stone  of  the  time  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar I.,  B.C.  1150,  with  emblems  of  the 
gods,  prototypes  of  our  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
it  appears  to  be  a  matsebah  or  zodiacal  pillar 
stone  (Deuteronomy  xvi.  22).  It  is  divided 
by  double  lines  into  six  compartments.  In 
the  uppermost  are  Astra,  Luna,  Sol,  as  if  to 
indicate  to  the  initiated  that  the  figures  below 
are  not  earthly,  but  are  heavenly  asterisms. 
In  the  second  are  three  altars  bearing  pyra- 
midal fire.  In  the  third  are  Ara  (decan  in 
Sagittarius),  Capricornus,  Aries,  and  two 


more  fire  altars,  which  make  the  five  altars 
for  five  planets  (2  Kings  xxiii.  5,  vide  No.  3). 
In  the  fourth  appear  Pegasus,  ?  Gemini,  Eri- 
danus,  Corvus  (in  Leo),  and  one  defaced.  In 
the  fifth  are  Ophiuchus  (in  Scorpio),  Leo, 
Sagittarius.  In  the  sixth  is  a  defaced  sign 
followed  by  Taurus,  Cancer,  Scorpio,  and  a 
lamp  (for  Libra).  It  is  engraved  in  Ball 
'Aids  to  the  Bible.' 

Egyptian  Zodiacs. 

210.  On  the  ceiling  of  the  interior  of  the 
great  temple  at  Esne  the  signs  are  depicted 
in  two  parallel  lines,  A.D.  29.    Engraved  in 
Osburn,  '  Antiquities  of  Egypt,'  1847,  p.  68. 

211.  In  the  Grand    Ducal    collection    at 
Florence  in  1827  was  the  mummy  of  Takarheb, 
daughter  of  a   royal   scribe  and   priest,  not 
much  older  than  the  Ptolemies.   On  the  cere- 
ments was  found  a  hypocephalus  (flat  round 
disc)  somewhat  similar  to  one  engraved  in 
'  The  Pearl  of  Great  Price,'  by  Joseph  Smith, 
1851.     This  one  on  Takarheb  appears  to  con- 
tain a  zodiac,  a  likely  circumstance,  as  she 
was  a  priest's  daughter  (see  Nos.  7,  10,  11,  20). 
The  circular  form  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
Dendera  zodiac  (No.  9).   The  zodiacal  heavens 
are  here  divided  into  three  compartments  (as 
in  No.  1)  in  agreement  with  the  Hebrew  idea 
(2  Cor.  xii.  2).     Above  the  first  is  apparently 
a  titular  heading,  perhaps  analogous  to  that 
in  Nos.  1  and  26.   Underneath  are  Aquarius  (a 
bird-headed  man,  as  in  some  ancient  zodiacs), 
Pisces  (shown  by  an  eye,  as  in  the  Dendera 
sign,  and  a  fish),  Taurus  (cow  of  Isis,  hence 
Ovid,  "Vacca  sit  an  taurus  non  est  cognos- 
cere  promptum  "  ;   Riccioli,  '  Almagestum,' i. 
399),  Sagittarius  (throned  man, as  at  Dendera), 
Ara  (holding  mystic  eggs),   Aquarius    (two 
vases,   as  at   Dendera),  Virgo  (lotos   branch 
above  Ara,  held  in  Virgo's  hand,  as  at  Den- 
dera and  Esne),  Aries  (large  egg  under  branch 
denoting  a  female,  as  at  Dendera  and  Esne, 
under  Aries,  referring  to  Cassiopeia).  Second 
compartment,  the   central    one,  perhaps  re- 
ferring mystically  to  the  person  embalmed, 
Virgo  (four  monkeys,  a   monkey  appearing 
for  Virgo  in  the  Tartar,  Chinese",  Mongolian, 
Indian,  and  Turkish   zodiacs),  Aries  (human 
figure  with  four  rams'  heads),  Hydra  (serpent 
in  circle,  decan  in  Leo,  so  at  Dendera),  Cas- 
siopeia (a  seated  female  body  under  Aries). 
Third     compartment,    Argo    (boat),    Cancer 
(scaraba3us),  Gemini  (two-headed  man  wear- 
ing two  feathers),  Capricornus  (goat  on  staff), 
Ophiuchus  (in  Scorpio  as  a  hawk  in  a  boat). 
Engraved  in  Archceologia,   1855,  vol.   xxxvi. 
pi.  xv.  p.  174. 

Persian  Zodiac. 

212.     A     Zoroastrian     Mithraic     zodiacal  ; 
tablet,   sculptured   on  a  rock,   has   Perseus, 
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T;  urus,  Scorpio,  Gemini,  Sol,  Luna,  Sirius» 
S<  rpens,  on  it.  Engraved  in  Hyde,  and  in 
31  lurice,  'Indian  Antiquities,'  vol.  iv.  p.  566. 

Greek  Zodiac. 

213.  Painted  on   the  vaulted   roof  of    the 
convent  church  of  Iviron,  Mount  Athos,  each 
w  th  an  angel.     Fowler,  Archceologia,  xliv. 

Indian  Zodiacs. 

214.  In  a  square  frame,  arranged  in  twelve 
square  divisions  surrounding  Buddah.    Order 
after  the  Egyptian.     Aquarius  is  a  winged 

Gemini  a  man  with  two  globes  under 
s    arms.     In    the    Philosophical    Transac- 
tions;  Jamieson,  '  Celestial  Atlas,'  1822;  and 
'  Cyclopaedia,'  Plates,  vol.  i.  pi.  xii. 

215.  On  a  pagoda    at  Verdapettah,    near 
Cape  Comorin,  1764.     '  Diet.  Arch.' 

216.  On    the    ceiling    of    a    temple    in  a 
tank   near    Mindurah.      Gent.   Mag.;   'Diet. 
Arch.' 

217.  On  an  ancient  astronomical  clock  from 
Benares,  presented  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  on 
his  Indian  tour.     Leo  is  a  horse  with  wings. 

1  Virgo  is  a  woman  sitting  in  a  boat.  Capri- 
cornus  is  an  alligator.  Aquarius  is  a  woman 
with  a  can. 

218.  "By  the  arrangement  of  the  Gizdhubar 
legends  according  to  the  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
and  the  equinoctial  festivals  in  the  sacrificial 
tablet  from  Aboo  Hubba,  it  appears  that  the 
seasons,  the  equinoxes,  &c.,  had  been  observed 

land    used    as    time    measures    as    early    as 
B.C.    2400"    (Boscawen,    'From    under    the 
;Dust  of  Ages,'  1880,  p.  63). 
|    219.  An   Oriental   zodiac    is    engraved    in 
'Asiatic  Researches,'  1790,  vol.  ii.  p.  303. 

220.  An  oval  Hindoo  zodiac,  called  Rasi 
Chakra,  contains  the  signs  around  the  sun 
and  seven  planets,  as  a  seated  figure  in 
hariot  drawn  by  seven  horses.  Gemini  is  a 
man  and  woman ;  Virgo  a  seated  woman 
before  a  fire.  Engraved  in  Moore,  'Hindu 
rantheon,'  pi.  Ixxxvii. ;  in  Jamieson,  '  Celes- 
tial Atlas,'  1822  ;  and  Archceologia,  xlvii.  343. 
T  221.  An  Indian  zodiac,  according  to  Sir  W. 
"ones.  Engraved  in  Jamieson,  'Celestial 
\tlas,'  1822. 

222.  On    a    coin    struck    by    Jehanguire, 
sultan  of  Hindostan.     Fraser,   'History  of 
Vadir  Shah,'  p.  21  ;   Taylor,   '  Calmet's  Dic- 
ionary,'  vol.  iii.  p.  194. 

Roman  Zodiacs. 

223.  An  ancient  zodiacal  gem  has  both  the 
igns  and  the  emblems.    Montfaucon,  vol.  ii. 
mrt  ii.  pi.  clxx. 

224.  On  a  cast  of  an  antique  gem  the  zodiac 
urrounds  Neptune  with  trident,  Jupiter  with 
ulmen,  Apollo  with  caduceus,  and  Mars  with 


Gorgon.    Virgo  is  a  woman  and  unicorn.    In 
the  same  collection  as  No.  44. 

225.  On  an  early  Christian  bracelet  found 
in  a  tomb.   In  Martigny.   Smith,  'Dictionary 
of  Christian  Antiquities,'  ii.  2060. 

226.  On  a  coin  of   Alexander  Bassianus. 
?A.D.    211.      Humphreys,    'Coin    Collector's 
Manual,'  1853. 

Palestinian  Zodiacs. 

227.  In  a  wheel  window  of   the  Saracen 
fountain    at    Jerusalem.      Jennings,     'The 
Rosicrucians,'  vol.  ii.  p.  68. 

228.  "  Diana,  the  huntress,  in   a  temple  ; 
around  are  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  ;  no  doubt 
implying  that  the  power  of  the  goddess  ex- 
tended throughout  the  year."    Taylor,  'Cal- 
met's  Dictionary,'  vol.  v.  p.  Ii.,  pi.  PTO,  fig.  14. 
Egyptian  order.     On  a  coin  of  Ptolemais. 

229.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  signs  had  been 
carved  on  the  white  marble  sculpture  of  the 
Hebrew  golden  lampstand  of  the  Jerusalem 
Temple  on  the  Arch  of  Titus  in  the  Roman 
Forum.   The  stem  rests  on  a  stand,  composed 
of  a  smaller  base  resting  on  a  larger.   In  each 
of  these  are  three  panels,  or  six  in  all.    But 
as  only  half  the  stand  is  shown,  there  were 
twelve  panels  in  all.    The  form  and  plan  of 
the  stand  are  well  shown  in  Calmet  (vol.  v. 
pi.  CAN,  figs.  5,  6).     These  six  panels  contain 
figures,  and  so  no  doubt  all  twelve  did.    The 
figures  in  Calmet  are  inaccurate,  as  may  be 
seen  by  comparing  them  with  a  photograph, 
or  the  original  at  Rome,  or  with  Fairbairn 
;' Bible  Dictionary,'  i.  262)  and  Reland  ('De 
Spolia  Templi '),  which  latter  is  probably  the 
most    accurate.     In    Montfaucon    (torn.    iv. 
pi.  100),  on  three  of  the  panels  may  be  seen 
fish  (Pisces).     Two  birds  (Aquarius).     In  the 
levitical  types  Aquarius  was  figured  by  two 
birds  over  running  water  (Leviticus  xiv.  5,  6  ; 

'  Mazzaroth,'  by  F.  Rolleston,  pt.  ii.  p.  49).  In 
a  lampstand  in  the  charge  of  Levi  it  would 
be  natural  that  the  levitical  form  of  the  sign 
should  be  preferred  to  the  patriarchal.  A 
winged  animal  (?  Leo).  The  cherubic  zodiacal 
figures  were  winged  (Ezekielx.),  as  the  winged 
lion  of  Venice.  Josephus  and  Judceus  both 
connect  the  zodiac  with  the  sacred  utensils  of 
the  Temple,  and  in  the  lampstand  there  is  no 
other  place  for  the  signs  than  the  base's  twelve 
panels  ;  neither  is  it  easy  to  see  what  these 
were  for  except  the  twelve  signs.  As  the 
tribes  bore  them  on  their  banners  (Gill, 
'Commentary')  this  use  of  them  here  was 

165).     Josephus 

v  — — -.,  —  ./.J«<;^.  ^.i,^  candlestick,  which  is 
made  up  of  seventy  pieces,  refers  to  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  through  which  the  seven 
planets  take  their  course  :  and  the  seven 


most  appropriate  (see  No. 
('Ant.,' iii.  7)  says:  "The  can 
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lamps,  on  the  top  of  the  seven  branches, 
bear  an  analogy  to  the  planets  themselves " 
(Stackhouse,  1842,  p.  312).  A.  B.  G. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  GRANTING  OF  ARMS. —The  following  is 
an  extract  from  a  thin  pamphlet  handed  to 
visitors  to  the  interesting  church  of  S.  Lorenzo 
Fuori  at  Borne.  The  walls  of  the  narthex,  or 
chapel  at  the  east  end  of  the  choir  in  which 
is  interred  the  late  Pio  Nono,  are  being 
covered  with  what  is  aptly  described  as 
"  heraldic  tapestry  "  in  mosaic,  in  which  are 
circles  or  roses  showing  the  emblazoned  arms 
of  such  dioceses,  religious  orders,  committees, 
societies,  colleges,  and  private  families  and 
individuals  as  contribute  not  less  than  1,000 
francs  to  the  decoration  in  memory  of  the 
revered  Pontiff:— 

"THE  ARMORIAL  BEARINGS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
FAMILIES.— A  difficulty  may  arise  from  the  fact 
that  American  families  do  not  use  any  armorial 
bearings,  and  therefore  no  American  armorial 
bearings  could  appear  on  the  monument.  The 
Executive  Committee  took  care  to  remove  such  an 
obstacle,  and  ordered  their  Heraldry  Department 
to  supply  regular  armorial  bearings  for  the  American 
families  willing  to  render  homage  to  the  blessed 
memory  of  the  beloved  Pontiff  by  making  the 
offering  which  will  confer  upon  them  the  quality 
and  rights  of  '  well-deserving  benefactors.'  It  is  a 
mistake  to  believe  armorial  bearings  are  by  them- 
selves the  mark  of  nobility ;  in  fact,  the  accessories 
placed  on  the  top  of  them  do  show  the  title  and 
rank,  under  the  form  of  crowns  of  Baron,  of  Count, 
of  Marquess,  of  Prince,  of  Duke,  and  so  on.  The 
republics  and  democratic  governments  have  their 
armorial  bearings  as  well  as  the  states  governed 
by  emperors  and  kings  ;  in  the  same  way  private 
families  may  have  their  armorial  bearings  as  well 
as  the  noble  families.  Armorial  bearings  are  only 
an  emblem,  a  mark,  which  a  private  family  create 
for  themselves,  and  which  becomes  their  own 
emblem,  as  their  family  name  is  their  own  name, 
and  they  may  use  their  armorial  bearings  in  the 
same  way,  let  us  say,  as  a  commercial  firm  use 
their  trade-mark  which  is  their  own  exclusive 
mark,  as  the  firm  is  their  own  exclusive  firm,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  seal  of  a  company,  of  a  corpora- 
tion, of  a  public  officer,  is  respectively  and 
exclusively  the  seal  thereof.  Therefore  all  those 
whose  hearts,  nurture  as  much  love  for  Pius  IX.  as 
will  urge  them  to  pay  to  His  blessed  memory  the 
liomage  of  the  offering  which  will  confer  upon  them 
"the  title  and  rights  of  'well-deserving  benefactors' 
(an  offering  of  1,000  francs  =  401.  sterling  =  200 
dollars)  should  not  be  stopped  by  the  question  of 
the  armorial  bearings.  They  will  acquaint  the 
Executive  Committee  with  their  intention  to  make 
such  an  offering,  and  the  Committee  will,  without 
delay,  submit  to  the  offerers  the  armorial  bearings 
studied  and  proposed  for  them  by  the  Heraldry 
Department." 

A  month  or  two  ago  no  American  family 
or  individual  had,  so  far  as  I  observed, 
accepted  the  invitation,  though  its  offer  of 


commemoration  among  the  faithful,  together 
with  a  grant  of  arms,  for  the  moderate  -sum 
of  200  dollars,  would,  if  known,  be  tempting 
to  some  travellers  from  the  States  whom  one 
meets  in  Rome.  W.  C.  J. 

A  DESERTED  VILLAGE.  —  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  name  of  "Sweet 
Auburn  "was  wholly  an  invention  of  Gold- 
smith's fancy,  or  whether  it  was  taken  from 
that  of  any  village  actually  "deserted." 
The  poem  has  suggested  several  names  in 
the  United  States,  of  which  the  best  known 
is  perhaps  that  of  the  beautiful  cemetery 
at  Boston.  But  there  is  in  England  a 
"  deserted  village "  actually  called  Auburn, 
which  lies  on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  near  Brid- 
lington.  The  desertion  has,  however,  been 
caused  not  by  the  reason  assigned  by  Gold- 
smith, but  by  the  inroads  of  the  sea,  which 
has  now  washed  away  the  church  and  the 
whole  village,  with  the  exception  of  one 
farmhouse,  itself  soon  to  disappear,  as  it 
stands  on  the  very  edge  of  the  cliff.  This 
destruction  has  been  subsequent  to  the  date 
of  Domesday,  where  the  name  appears  as 
Eleburn,  and  afterwards  as  Alburn,  the 
"  eel-burn,"  a  less  poetical  name  than 
Auburn,  just  as  Osborne  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
is  a  corruption  of  Oysterbourne,  a  name  of 
less  euphony  and  dignity  than  that  which  it 
now  bears.  ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

REMARKS  ON  vEsop.  (See  ante,  p.  344.)— 
I  said  in  my  previous  note  on  this  subject 
that  Babrius  did  not  acknowledge  his 
obligations  to  ^Esop  so  positively  as  Phsedrus 
did.  But  I  have  read  again  the  pretty  and 
poetical  introduction  to  his  fables,  and  I 
think  that  he  has  attributed  them  very 
clearly  to  ^Esop.  In  the  Greek  prose  collec- 
tion of  ^Esopic  fables  there  is  one  concerning 
an  eagle  and  a  fox ;  and  this  must  be  the 
one  to  which  Aristophanes  alludes  in  'The 
Birds,'  lines  651-3.  Aristophanes  expressly 
says  that  ^Esop  is  the  author  of  this  fable.  It 
is  also  in  Phsedrus  and  in  Croxall :  but  it  is 
somewhat  altered  in  the  English  version. 
This  serves  to  show  that  fables  known  to  be 
the  work  of  ^Esop  are  still  with  us  under  his 
name.  In  the  Greek  prose  vEsopic  collection 
I  met  with  the  fable  of  '  The  Swallow  and 
the  Crow.'  Here  the  swallow  evidently  is 
Philomela,  for  she  says  that  her  tongue  was 
once  cut  out,  and  she  refers  to  the  violence 
of  Tereus.  Aristophanes  in  'The  Birds,' 
lines  663-6,  mentions  the  nightingale  by 
name  as  Procne.  There  are  in  the  Greek  , 
^Esopic  collection  several  interesting  fables 
which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  found  else-  \ 
where,  although  a  few  lines  of  one  of  them 
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ar  in  Babrius.  Here  is  one  fable.  After  the 
ap  >theosis  of  Hercules  the  gods  were  all 
in  reduced  to  him.  He  received  them,  with 
th  »  exception  of  Plutus,  most  cordially.  He 
w;  s  asked  why  he  received  this  god  coldly  ; 
an  1  he  answered  that  when  he  was  a  man  he 
ha  i  observed  that  Plutus  never  favoured  the 
bet  men.  In  another  fable  it  is  told  that 
the  bee  once  carried  her  honey  to  Jupiter  as 
an  offering.  The  god  was  pleased  with  the 
pious  act,  and  promised  to  grant  her  any 
boon  that  she  asked.  Then  she  expressed 
tin?  wish  to  have  a  sting,  wherewith  she 
might  injure  those  who  sought  to  take  her 
honey.  The  god  was  displeased  with  her 
malice.  He  granted  her  the  sting,  but  at 
the  same  time  told  her  that  if  she  used  it 
she  would  lose  her  life.  There  is  a  fragment 
of  this  fable  in  Babrius  ;  but  it  is  hardly 
intelligible.  In  a  third  fable  it  is  told  that 
Prometheus  was  ordered  by  Jupiter  to  mould 
iboth  men  and  animals.  When  he  had 
i  accompli  shed  his  work  Jupiter  thought  that 
jhe  had  made  too  many  carnivorous  brutes, 
and  some  of  these  brutes  were  then  by  the 
command  of  the  god  transformed  to  men. 
iWhen  life  was  given  to  them  they  showed 
(that  their  nature  was  that  of  savage  beasts. 
'Hence  many  men  are  sanguinary  and  cruel. 
Horace  accounts  for  the  animal  passions  in 
ihumanity  somewhat  differently  : — 
Fertur  Prometheus,  addere  principi 
Limo  coactus  particulam  undique 
Desectam,  et  insani  leonis 
Vim  stomacho  apposuisse  nostro. 

Book  I.  Ode  16. 

Most  of  Croxall's  fables  are  in  the  Greek 
collection,  but  the  originals  sometimes  have 
been  spoilt  by  the  translator.  In  '  The  Shep- 
herd turned  Merchant'  it  is  said,  "He  loaded 
the  ship  with  a  cargo  of  dates,  and  set  sail 
or  a  mart  that  was  held  upon  the  coast  of 
A.sia  five  hundred  leagues  off."  This  is  some- 
hing  like  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle.  But 
here  is  nothing  about  carrying  dates  to  Asia 
n^the  Greek.  And  the  playfulness  of  the 
rjginal  is  lost  in  the  translation.  In  the 
H'iginal,  when  the  merchant  sees  the  sea  calm 
i  second  time,  he  exclaims,  "Ah  !  it  wants 
nore  dates."  He  hints  that  the  sea  smiles 
upon  him  in  order  that  it  may  tempt  him  to 
.  second  voyage,  and  have  the  opportunity 
f  swallowing  a  second  cargo  of  dates.  This 
-emark  of  the  merchant  is  not  in  Croxall's 
'ereion.  E.  YARDLEY. 

NOUNS  OF  SINGULARITY.— In  a  well-known 
)assage  of  the  book  of  Job  that  holy  man 
leclares  to  God,  "  I  have  heard  of  Thee  by 
he  hearing  of  the  ear,  but  now  mine  eye 
ieeth  Thee  "  (xlii.  5).  In  the  Lamentations  of 


Jeremiah  we  read,  "  Mine  eye  runneth  down 
with  water"  (i.  16) :  and  there  are  similar  ex- 
pressions in  the  Psalms.  It  is  the  function 
of  the  eyes  to  see  and  to  weep,  and  of  the  ears 
to  hear,  so  that  one  organ  may  well  stand  for 
both.  So  also,  in  "  The  son  shall  not  bear  the 
iniquity  of  the  father"  (Ezekiel  xviii.  20),  "the 
son"  is  put  for  the  offspring  generally.  Never- 
theless the  use  of  the  singular,  as  if  a  man 
had  but  one  eye,  one  ear,  one  son,  is  strange. 
One  would  have  expected  the  more  natural 
form  of  Isaiah  vi.  10,  "  lest  they  see  with  their 
eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,"  and  of 
Psalm  cxix.  136,  "Mine  eyes  gush  out  with 
water." 

But  there  is  a  common  form  of  expression 
which  is  not  so  easily  justified.  A  recent  in- 
stance may  be  seen  in  the  latest  volume  of 
the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,'  Iviii. 
232  a,  where  it  is  related  of  a  hero  that  he 
received  "a  musket-shot  in  the  thigh  and 
another  in  the  leg,"  as  if  a  man  were  pro- 
vided only  with  one  of  each.  Surely  there  is 
no  such  abstract  thing  as  thigh-ness  or  leg- 
ness,  neither  is  it  the  function  of  thighs  and 
legs  to  receive  shots.  When  Malchus  was 
wounded  by  St.  Peter  it  was  in  his  right  ear; 
the  man  who  was  healed  on  the  Sabbath  day 
had  his  right  hand  withered.  What  English- 
man would  be  satisfied  with  being  told  that 
Nelson  was  wounded  in  the  eye  and  in  the 
arm?  W.  C.  B. 

PROVERB.  —  "Hast  thou  not  heard  how 
the  blind  eateth  many  a  fly?"  This  occurs 
in  the  Calendar  for  the  year  1539,  as  in 
Gasquet's  one-volume  '  Henry  VIII.  and  the 
English  Monasteries,'  1899,  pp.  382,  383. 

ED.  MARSHALL,  F.S.A. 

CHARING  CROSS.— The  popular  pronuncia- 
tion of  "Cherring  Cross  "  may  be  justified  by 
the  original  spelling  of  the  word.  The  first 
three  occasions  on  which  it  is  mentioned  in 
Hardy  and  Page's  *  Calendar  of  Feet  of  Fines 
for  London  arid  Middlesex '  are  the  following : 
31  Hen.  III.,  John  de  Abendon  conveyed 
premises  in  Chering  to  John,  son  of  John 
(i.  31) ;  34  Hen.  III.,  Martin  le  Parmenter  and 
Mary  his  wife  conveyed  a  messuage  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Margaret  atte  Cherring  to  Robert 
de  Bumpton  and  Alice  his  wife  (i.  33);  41 
Hen.  III.,  Richerus,  son  of  Geoffrey  de  Cruce, 
conveyed  the  rent  of  a  tenement  at  "le 
Chering"  at  Westminster  to  Walter,  master 
of  the  Hospital  of  St.  James  without  London 
(i.  38).  Mr.  Wheatley,  in  his  '  London,  Past  and 
Present,'  i.  353,  says,  "  The  origin  of  the  word 
Charing  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained," 
and  in  a  note  he  cites  the  opinion  of  Canon 
Taylor  ('  Words  and  Places,'  p.  502)  that  the 
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name  is  derived  from  the  Cerrings,  a  widely 
spread  Saxon  family.  But  although  the  Fines 
which  I  have  cited  show  that  Mr.  Wheatley 
has  perhaps  gone  too  far  in  saying  that  when 
the  Cross  was  erected  Charing  was  not  even 
a  village,  it  may  be  doubted  if  it  was  a  largely 
inhabited  place,  and  the  fact  that  the  article 
Is  prefixed  to  the  name  in  one  of  the  Fines 
seems  to  point  to  another  possible  derivation. 
In  Anglo-Saxon  cerran  means  to  turn  or 
bend,  and  cerring  may,  perhaps,  be  equivalent 
to  turning,  indicating  the  point  at  which  the 
Vicus  de  Stranda  terminated  and  merged 
into  the  Vicus  de  Westmonasterio,  or  road 
leading  to  Westminster.  However  this  may 
be  a  hamlet  existed  on  the  spot  many 
years  before  the  death  of  Queen  Eleanor, 
and  if  the  compiler  of  a  useful  little  book 
called  '  The  Story  of  London,'  which  has 
recently  appeared,  should  see  this  note,  it 
may  strengthen  him  in  his  contention  that 
the  name  of  the  locality  has  no  connexion 
whatever  with  chere  reine,  from  which  "  it  is 
sometimes  said  to  be  derived  "  (p.  255). 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 
[See  <  N.  &  Q.,'  7th  S.  viii.  307,  417,  455.] 

CETYWAYO. — This  name  seems  to  present 
unusual  difficulties  to  Englishmen,  both  as 
regards  its  spelling  and  pronunciation.  The 
former  should  be  Cety  wayo,  the  latter  Ketch- 
wayo  or  Ketshwayo,  approximately,  the  first 
consonant  representing  a  sound  technically 
known  as  the  dental  click.  The  y  is  a  con- 
sonant ;  ty  is  therefore  practically  identical 
with  the  ch  in  "  church."  Now  let  us  see 
how  the  name  is  treated  in  the  best  three 
works  of  reference  for  personal  names — the 
supplements  to  Webster  and  Worcester,  and 
Smith's  'Cyclopedia  of  Names.'  Webster  is 
the  only  one  that  gives  the  correct  ortho- 
graphy, the  other  two  contain  nothing  but 
blunders  (Cetewayo,  Cettiwayo).  Both  Web- 
ster and  Worcester  score  as  to  the  pronuncia- 
tion. They  give  the  right  one  and  no  other. 
Smith,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  a  right  pro- 
nunciation and  a  wrong  one,  without  dis- 
criminating between  them.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable  as  in  the  preface  Mr.  Chatelain 
(a  thoroughly  competent  scholar)  is  said  to 
have  read  the  proofs  for  the  correction  of  the 
pronunciation  of  African  names.  I  can  only 
suppose  that  this  particular  name  did  not 
come  before  him.  JAMES  PLATT,  Jim. 

"SMOAK"— TO  "TWIG,"  TO  "FIND  OUT." — 
Perhaps  this  unusual  sense  of  the  word,  to 
which  MR.  RALPH  THOMAS  makes  interesting 
reference  (ante,  p.  103),  is  preserved  in  the 
slang  expression,  "  Put  that  in  your  pipe  and 
smoke  it,"  Old  fogies,  to  clench  some  remark, 


may  have  asked  their  younger  listeners,  "  D( 
you  smoke  that  1 "  using  the  verb  in  it' 
already  almost  forgotten  meaning  of  "td 
twig,"  and  the  rising  generation,  cutty  ir 
mouth,  and  interpreting  "  smoke "  in  its 
fashion  as  applied  to  its  own  constant! 
occupation  of  inhaling  tobacco  fumes,  would 
lug  the  pipe  into  the  sentence,  thinking 
thereby  to  glose,  but  really  distorting  the 
interlocutor's  query.  People  constantly  strive 
to  attach  a  sense,  if  not  the  sense,  to  unfamiliar 
words  they  meet  with,  or  to  explain  to  them- 
selves the  unfamiliar  use  of  familiar  words 
in  their  own  manner,  e.g.,  every  child  knows 
what  is  meant  by  a  "  forlorn  hope,"  and  pro- 
bably derives  the  expression  from  the  "  for- 
lorn "  or  "wretched"  hope  there  is  of  the 
men  getting  back  safe,  until,  as  a  schoolboy, 
he  learns  the  true  etymology  from  his  diction- 
ary. But  this  is  elementary.  If  smoke  =  to 
fume  and  smack  =  to  taste  are  from  a  com- 
mon root,  as  I  believe  some  etymologists  hold, 
the  sense  of  smoak  (or  smoke) = to  "find  out" 
is  not  difficult  to  deduce.  H.  E.  M. 

MR.  THOMAS  might  have  learnt  from  John- 
son's '  Dictionary '  that  Shakspeare  uses  the ' 
word  smoke  in  the  sense  of  "  find  out." 

E.  YARDLEY. 

"THESE  KINDOF  MEN,"  FLORIO'S' MONTAIGNE,' 
i.  9. — When  grammarians  come  across  expres- 
sions in  the  Greek  or  Latin  classics  which  do 
not  square  with  the  rules,  they  call  themj 
not  bad  grammar,  but  good  idiom  ;  and  I  do 
not  see  why  English  idiomatic  constructions 
should  not  be  treated  with  equal  respect. 
The  following  are  a  few  more  classical  ex- 
amples of  the  construction  indicated  above : 

"Those  kind  of  objections."— Sir  P.  Sidney,  'De- 
fence  of  Poesie.' 

"  These  kind  of  knaves."—'  King  Lear,'  II.  ii. 

"  All  kind  of  natures."—'  Tiraon  of  Athens,'  I.  i. 

"  There  are  a  sort  of  men."—'  Merchant  of  Venice,'  < 
I.  i. 

"These  pair  of  second  causes."  — Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  '  Religio  Medici.' 

"These  kind  of  thoughts."— Dry  den,  'Essay  of 
Dramatic  Poesy.' 

C.  J.  I. 

"  TWILLY  TOES."— At  a  school  which  I  at-  i 
tended  as  a  boy  we  were  taught  to  turn  our 
toes    outward.     The    head    master    himself 
was  careful  that  his  precepts  should  be  fol 
lowed  by   example.     His  shoes  had   square 
toes,  and  he  turned  them  out  to  an  extent 
which  would  seem  awkward  in  these  days. 
I  was  reminded  of  this  by  an  article  in  the  ; 
Contemporary  Revieiv  for  May  (p.  703),  written 
by  Sir  Edmund  Verney.    Sir  Edmund  says  : 

"Children  are  taught  that  the  dignified  and 
aristocratic  way  of  walking  is  to  hold  themselves 
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pi  ght,  to  stretch  the  leg  well  out,  and  to  turn 

ut  the  toes  as  the  heel  touches  the  ground ;  this  is 

uj  }oned  to  be  the  esthetic  and  distinguished  gait, 

Ju  the  gait  practised  by  savage  tribes,  by  moun« 

,ai)  eers,  country-folk,  and  hunters  is  the  opposite 

)f    his  5  the  body  inclines  forward,  the  knees  are 

moi  e  or  less  bent,  and  the  sole  of  the  foot  falls  flat 

he  ground." 

1  am  not  aware  that  this  gait  is  now  re- 
garded as  eesthetic  or  distinguished,  but  in 
;ne  north  of  England  there  seems  to  be  a 
popular  aversion  to  what  are  known  as  "t willy 
Does,"  or  toes  turned  inward.  At  the  one 
extreme  a  man  is  said  to  be  splay-footed  ;  at 
;he  other  he  is  said  to  be  "  twilly-toed."  I 
relieve  there  is  a  good  deal  of  folk-lore  re- 
ating  to  this  matter.  S.  O.  ADDY. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  infor- 
mation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
;o  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
n  order  that  the  answers  may  be  addressed  to 
them  direct. 

"GooDYER." — This  rare  word  occurs  in  the 
sense  of  "grandfather"  in  'Maister  Ran- 
dolphes  Phantasey,'  400,  a  satirical  poem 
written  in  1565,  and  printed  in  'Satirical 
Poems  of  the  Reformation,'  ed.  Cranstoun, 

My  goodyer  in  Flowdon  was  drawen  to  his  death, 
[n  a  '  Devonshire  Glossary '  published  in  1837 
loodger,  apparently  a  form  of  the  same  word, 
)ccurs  in  the  sense  of  "  an  old  man."  I  should 
C  glad  to  know  whether  the  word  is  still 
ised  any  where.  A.  L.  MAYHEW. 

Oxford. 

'  MORO,'  AN  OPERA.— Can  any  reader  put  me 
n  the  way  of  obtaining  a  copy  of  the  libretto 
)f  an  opera  entitled  '  Moro,'  performed  at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre  between  1880  and 
885?  DE  MORO. 

REGISTER  OF  BIRTH  IN  BERLIN. — Who 
rould  be  the  proper  authority  to  whom  to 
pply  respecting  the  register  of  a  birth  at 
Berlin  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
entury  1  Would  the  Burgomaster  be  a  likely 
person  to  give  such  information  ? 

DE  MORO. 

BENJAMIN  POOLE.— It  is  stated  in  Lysons's 
Environs  of  London,'  1796,  that  there  was 
hen  in  Walthamstow  Church  a  monument 
o  Benjamin  Poole,  who  died  1714.  His  wives 
ire  given  as  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Benjamin  Poole  who,  Helsby's  edition  of 
>merod's  '  History  of  Cheshire '  says,  "  died 
fan.,  1656, buried  in  Waltham  Abbey  Church." 
^h  states  that  he  left  a  daughter,  there- 


fore he  cannot  have  died  in  1656,  as  his 
grandfather  was  not  born  till  1604  or  later, 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  anyone  who ; can  tell 
me  iu  which  church  he  was  buried,  and 
what  inscription  there  is  or  was  on  his 
monument.  M.  ELLEN  POOLED 

Alsager,  Cheshire; 

CORPUS  CHRISTI  DAY.— According  to  the1 
'Instructor  Clericalis,'  part  i.,  fifth  edition, 
1715,  p.  21, 

"  Trinity-term  beginneth  the  Friday  after  Trinity 
Sunday,  being  the  same  day  of  that  month  on 
which  Easter-day  fell  on  in  its  month  ;  its  essoin- 
day  being  Monday  before  (for  Thursday  being 
Corpus  Christi,  it's  pretermitted)." 

Does  Corpus  Christi  Day  still  enter  into  the 
calculation  of  law  terms,  and  if  not,  when  did 
the  alteration  take  place  ?  W.  C.  B. 

"  DIBBLE."—"  It 's  like  dibbling  the  beans," 
said  a  North  Devon  man  to  me  yesterday  ; 
"us  always  puts  in  three — one  for  the  crow, 
one  for  the  worm,  and  one  for  the  crop."  To 
dibble,  it  seems,  means  to  plant.  The  word 
does  not  occur  in  Hewett's  'Peasant  Speech 
of  Devon.'  Is  it  known  outside  the  county  1 
HARRY  HEMS. 

Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

[Dibble  as  verb  has  been  in  the  language  since 
1583,  as  substantive  since  1450.  See,  as  we  have  to 
state  with  rather  wearying  iteration,  '  H.E.D.'] 

CARDBOARD  MODELS. — Where  can  1  get  a 
cardboard  model  made  of  a  group  of  col- 
legiate buildings— two  courts,  a  chapel,  &c.  ? 
The  model  might  be  eighteen  inches  square 
or  so.  There  was  an  artist  at  Oxford  who 
did  such  things,  but  he  died  some  fifteen  years 
back.  I  hope  the  art  has  not  died  with  him. 
I  should  like  to  have  also  some  guide  as  to 
the  probable  cost,  &c.  M.  R. 

LADY  GRANGE. — I  should  be  very  grateful 
if  any  of  your  readers  could  give  me  fuller 
information  about  Lady  Grange,  whose  ab- 
duction to  St.  Kilda  is  mentioned  in  Boswell's 
'Tour  to  the  Hebrides,'  under  the  date  of 
19  September.  T.  C.  P. 

[Consult  the  'D.N.B.'  under  'James  Erskine, 
Lord  Grange,'  husband  of  the  above,  and  the  refer- 
ences at  the  end  of  that  article.] 

"  HISTORY  REPEATS  ITSELF." — Can  any  one 
tell  me  the  author  of  this  well-worn  phrase, 
or  furnish  the  earliest  instance  of  its  occur- 
rence 1  MYDDELTON. 

[The  origin  of  this  has  been  more  than  once  asked 
without  eliciting  a  satisfactory  answer.] 

EDGETT. — Can  any  one  tell  me  the  origin 
of  the  surname  Edgett?  I  have  always 
understood  that  it  is  of  English  or  of  Anglo- 
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Saxon  origin,  and  would  like  to  know  if  it 
occurs  with  any  frequency  in  England.  The 
name  is  extremely  uncommon  in  the  United 
States.  E.  F.  EDGETT. 

Boston,  Mass. 

CRESSET-STONES.— -I  am  anxious  to  obtain 
a  list  of  churches  where  cresset -stones  still 
remain  similar  to  those  described  by  the 
Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould  in  his  'Strange  Sur- 
vivals,' and  shall  feel  grateful  for  any  assist- 
ance your  readers  may  be  able  to  render. 
WILLIAM  ANDREWS. 

The  Hull  Press. 

GORDON  OF  LESMOIR. — This  family  received 
a  baronetcy  (of  Nova  Scotia)  in  1625.  If  any 
reader  of  'N.  &  Q.'  can  inform  me  when  this 
title  became  extinct  and  who  is  the  heir 
general,  I  shall  be  obliged.  A.  C.  G.  D. 

MARTIN,  A  GAME. — In  'Tennis  Cuts  and 
Quips'  (1884),  edited  by  Julian  Marshall,  this 
game  is  referred  to  (p.  89)  in  a  paper  relating 
to  France  and  the  fifteenth  century  as 
follows  :  "And  that  all  sorts  of  people  now 
played  gleek  or  martin,"  the  context  show- 
ing martin  to  be  a  card  game.  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  description  of  or  other 
reference  to  it.  Can  you,  or  any  of  your 
correspondents,  enlighten  me?  Perhaps  it 
may  be  simply  an  invention  or  joke  of  the 
author  of  the  paper.  J.  S.  M.  T. 

[Turberville,  '  Ovid's  Epistles,'  F  5b,  has  :— 
But  if  them  long  for  warre  or  young  lulus  seeke 
By  manly  Mart  to  purchase  praise,  and  give  his 

foes  the  gleeke. 

Nares  supposes  Mart  to  signify  war.  This  may 
point  to  something.] 

CHINESE  MEDICINE. — 

"  The  art  of  discovering  whether  a  man  has 
hanged  himself,  or  been  strangled  by  others  ;  and 
whether  he  has  drowned  himself,  or  been  thrown 
into  the  water  after  his  death,  is  a  discovery  which 
belongs  to  the  Chinese  only.  In  certain  criminal 
cases  it  tends  greatly  to  ease  the  embarrassment  of 
their  tribunals,  and  might  in  the  like  circumstance 
often  serve  to  clear  up  the  'doubts  of  ours." — '  A 
General  Description  of  China,'  translated  from  the 
French  of  the  Abbe  Grosier  (London,  1788,  2  vols. 
8vo.),  vol.  ii.  p.  489. 
Is  the  Chinese  procedure  now  known  ? 

FRANK  KEDE  FOWKE. 

24,  Victoria  Grove,  Chelsea. 

LOVIBOND.— Can  any  reader  of  'N.  &  Q.' 
give  me  the  derivation  of  the  name  Lovi- 
bond  ?  Oglander,  writing  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  mentions  as  owner  of  Osborne  in 
1560  one  John  Lovybpnd,  and  then  writes 
of  "the  owld  man  Livibone  (or,  as  some 
say,  de  la  bone  Isle)."  Sir  John  Maclean  in 
his  'Parochial  and  Family  History  of  the 


Deanery  of  Trigg  Minor,  Cornwall,'  men- 
tions the  fact  that  on  the  moulding  over  the 
tower  door  of  Egloshayle  Church  is  to  be  seen 
"the  device  of  Vicar  Lovybound  (c.  1450), 
viz.,  three  hearts  banded  together  by  a  fillet 
with  the  name  Lovey bound  inscribed  thereon." 
This  suggests  quite  a  different  derivation.  I 
should  be  glad  to  receive  any  information 
about  the  name  or  the  early  bearers  of  it. 

HUGH  J.  LOVIBOND. 
Havenstreet,  Ryde,  I.W. 

QUARRE  ABBEY. — What  is  the  origin  of 
this  name  in  the  Isle  of  Wight?  Had  it 
any  connexion  with  the  Norman  family  of 
Quarre  or  Carrel  (Carrev),  and  was  it  called 
after  them  1  T.  W.  C. 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH  AT  HORHAM  HALL.— 
There  is  a  letter  extant  from  Lord  Burghley, 
dated  5  September,  1571,  to  Lord  Shrewsbury, 
"from  the  Court  at  Horeharn"  (sic).  This 
beautiful  old  Tudor  building  (the  correct 
spelling  is  Horhara)  is  about  three  miles 
from  Thaxted  in  Essex.  Queen  Elizabeth's 
visit  there  on  one  of  her  "progresses"  is 
well  known.  The  local  tradition,  however,  is 
strong  that  she  was  there  for  some  time  as  a 
State  prisoner  during  the  reign  of  her  sister 
Mary.  Is  there  any  record  or  authority  for 
this?  JOHN  C.  PAGET. 

11,  Kingdon  Road,  West  Hampstead,  N.W. 

DR.  ANDREW  GIFFORD.— Can  any  one  throw 
light  on  the  descent  of  this  worthy  ?  In  Gent. 
Mag.,  vol.  liv.  part  ii.  pp.  485,  596,  it  is  stated 
that  his  father  was  Emanuel  and  his  grand- 
father Andrew  Gifford  ;  that  his  father  had 
a  church  at  Bristol ;  that  two  MS.  volumes 
in  Gifford's  collection  were  entitled  '  A.  and  E. 
Gifford's  Kemaines' ;  and  that  Andrew  Gifford 
was  the  last  of  his  particular  line,  which 
appears  to  have  been  of  some  antiquity.  The 
doctor's  connexion  with  the  West  Country 
and  the  name  Emanuel  appear  to  point  to  a 
possible  connexion  with  the  Giffords  (more 
correctly  Giffards  ;  but  the  difference  in  spell- 
ing is  quite  unimportant)  of  Devon.  As 
Andrew  Gifford  was  an  antiquary,  possibly 
his  MSS.,  if  they  are  to  be  found,  may  answer 
my  query.  The  '  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.'  does  i 
not  help  me. 

CAUL.— In  the  interesting  account  of  caul 
superstitions  given  in  Blakeborough's  'Wit, 
Character,  Folk-lore,  and  Customs  of  the 
North  Hiding  of  Yorkshire'  the  caul  is  some- 
times spoken  of  as  the  "  mask  "  or  the  "  veil. 
What  other  names,  besides  the  commoner  one 
of  "silly-hood,"  are  bestowed  on  it  in  the 
British  '  Islands  1  Mr.  Blakeborough  tells 
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lit   story  of    a  witch  who  gained  posses- 

LOI  of  a  "  mask,"  and  thereby  worked  its 
rig  itful  owner  direst  evil  until  a  "  wise 
ma  i  "  was  called  in  to  checkmate  her 
ma  ;hinations.  Under  his  directions  the 

uf'erer  boiled  certain  things  over  a  wicken- 
wp<>d  fire,  which  had  to  be  stirred  with  a 
wic  ken-wood  stick,  and  performed  other  rites 

es  ilting  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  sorceress. 

G.  W. 

MILESTONES  DIRECTING  TO  WENTWORTH 
IOCJSE. — I  have  been  informed  that  there 
were,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  in  various 
parts  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  mile- 
stones informing  the  traveller  how  far  it  was 
Yoni  the  points  where  they  stood  to  Went- 

rorth  House.  Why  were  these  stories  erected  ? 
\re  they  still  in  existence  ?  ASTARTE. 

COL.  C.  GODFREY.— Col.  C.  Godfrey,  Keeper 
f  the  Crown  Jewels  (temp.  James  II.), 
named  Arabella  Churchill,  sister  to  the 
irst  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Can  any  of 
;our  readers  inform  me  as  to  his  parents 
Imd  antecedents  ?  H.  C.  B.  HOPKINSON. 

13,  Bryanston  Square,  W. 

LORD  BURLEIGH'S  PRECEPTS.— The  'Ten 
5recepts'  of  William  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh, 
vere  addressed  to  his  "son  Robert"  when 
he  latter  had  not  yet  attained  to  "man's 
state."  If  we  suppose  him  to  have  been  at 
he  time  a  lad  of  sixteen,  that  would  make  the 
iate  of  the  'Precepts'  about  1566,  as  Robert 
Jecil  was  born  in  1550.  In  1566  Sir  Walter 
laleigh  was  a  boy  of  fourteen  and  Lord 
Issex  was  an  infant ;  yet  in  Precept  No.  8 
x)rd  Burleigh  is  supposed  to  have  written  : 

Seek  not  to  be  Essex  :  Shun  to  be  Raleigh." 
j)id  Robert  Cecil  tack  on  these  modern  in- 
Ibances  to  his  father's  wise  saws  for  the  benefit 

f  his  own  son  ?    The  '  Precepts '  were   not 

ublished  till  1637.  C.  J.  I. 

LEPROSY  OF  HOUSES.-- -The  late  Dr.  Eders- 
im  in  his  '  Life  of  the  Messiah,'  book  iii. 
.  xv.,  cites  the  '  Josephta  Negaim '  to  the 
feet  that  no  case  of  leprosy  of  houses  had 
rer  occurred.  Is  it  true  that  this  disease  is 
>nfined  exclusively  to  persons  ? 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 
Portland,  Oregon. 

'THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  COUNTESS  KRA 
NSKA.'— I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  some 
ader  of  '  N.  &  O.'  could  inform  me  how  this 
urnal  came  to  be  published.  The  English 
'anslation  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  & 
o.)  gives  no  details  as  to  how  the  original 
lanuscript  was  allowed  to  become  public 
-operty.  The  book  is  interesting  not  only 


as  a  human  document,  but  also  historically 
as  the  Countess  Krasinska  was  the  great- 
great-grandmother  of  both  the  King  and  the 
Queen  of  Italy.  E.  M.  S. 

ST.  HELEN.— Was  St.  Helen  ever  a  weather 
saint  of  any  importance  in  England?  In 
Melusine,  ix.  49-60,  is  an  article  on  popular 
prayers  and  magic  formulas  collected  in 
certain  parishes  of  the  Pyrenees.  Among 
the  invocations  are  two  addressed  to  St. 
Barbara  to  protect  from  "  mauvais  tonnerre," 
while  a  third  appeals  to  St.  Helen,  "  Sainte 
Croix,"  and  St.  Mary  Magdalen.  G.  W. 

;' PILLARS."— In  Malcolm's  'Anecdotes  of 
the  Manners  and  Customs  of  London,'  vol.  i. 

E.  160,  is  a  description  of  Cardinal  Wolsey's 
abitual  attendants  in  public,  and  mention 
is    made    of  "two  crosses  and  two  pillars 
carried    by  persons    on    horseback."    What 
were  these  "  pillars  "  ?  F.  J.  P. 

[You  will  find  a  full  description  of  pillars,  Lat. 
cohimnce,  in  Nares's  '  Glossary.  ] 


THACKERAY'S  LATIN. 

(9th  S.  ii.  27,  218  ;  iii.  196.) 
HAS  any  one  ever  pointed  out  Thackeray's 
extraordinary  fondness  for  the  well-known 
stanza  of  Horace,  '  Od.,'  III.  xxix.— for  this, 
and  for  Dry  dens  spirited  paraphrase  of 
it? 

Laudo  manentem  [sc.  Fortunam].    Si  celeres  quatit 
Pennas,  resigno  quse  dedit,  et  mea 
Virtute  me  involve,  probamque 
Pauperiem  sine  dote  qusero. 

I  can  enjoy  her  while  she 's  kind  ; 

But  when  she  dances  in  the  wind, 

And  shakes  the  wings  and  will  not  stay, 

I  puff  the  prostitute  away. 

The  little  or  the  much  she  gave,  is  quietly  resigned ; 

Content  with  poverty  my  soul  I  arm, 

And  virtue,  though  in  rags,  will  keep  me  warm. 

Thackeray  is  never  done  quoting  Dryden's 
version,  or  else  improvising  a  prose  version 
of  his  own.  The  following  are  a  few  out  of 
many  instances : — 

'"Is  it  true,'  thought  Pendennis 'that  I  am 

going  to  earn  my  bread  at  last and  that  I  may 

gain  a  name  and  reputation  in  the  world,  perhaps  ? 

These  are  welcome  if  they  come If  fortune 

favours  me,  I  laud  her ;  if  she  frowns,  I  resign 
her.'  " — '  Pendennis,'  chap,  xxxii.  sub  Jin. 

"  '  When  I  came  out  of  Oxford  into  the  world,  my 
patrons  promised  me  great  things ;  and  you  see 
where  their  promises  have  landed  me,  in  a  lodging 
up  two  pair  of  stairs,  with  a  sixpenny  dinner  from 
the  cook's  shop.  Well,  I  suppose  this  promise  will 
go  after  the  others,  and  fortune  will  jilt  me,  as  the 
jade  has  been  doing  any  time  these  seven  years. 
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1  puff  the  prostitute  away,'  my*  he.  smiling,  and 
blowing  a  cloud  out  of  his  pipe,  — '  Esmond/ 
book  ii.  chap.  xi. 

"  So  it  was  that  when  Fortune  shook  her  wings 
and  left  him,  honest  Tom  cuddled  himself  up  in  his 
ragged  virtue,  and  fell  asleep." — '  Esmond,' book  iii. 
cihap.  iv. 

"  'Here's  a  good  end  to  it,'  says  Clive,  with  flash- 
ing eyes  and  a  flushed  face,  '  and  here  ss  a  good  health 
till  to-morrow,  father  !.....; Good-bye  to  our  fortune, 
and  bad  luck  go  with  her.  I  puff  the  prostitute 
away.  "Si  celeres  quatit  pennas,"  you  remember 
what  we  used  to  say  at  Grey  Friars—"  resigno  quse 
dedit,  et  mea  virtute  me  involve,  probamque 
pauperiem  sine  dote  qusero."  '  And  he  pledged  his 

father his  kind  voice  trembling  as  he  uttered  the 

well-known  old  school  words,  with  an  emotion  that 
was  as  sacred  as  a  prayer." — '  The  Newcomes,'  vol.  ii. 
chap,  xxxiii. 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  am  going  to  make  a  tragedy 

out  of  such  a  stale trivial  every-day  subject  as 

a  jilt  who  plays  with  a  man's  passion,  and  laughs 

at  him  and  leaves  him?  Tragedy,  indeed! No; 

if  she  goes,  let  her  go  !  'Si  celeres  quatit  pennas,' 
I  puff  the  what-d'ye-call-it  away !  But  I  '11  nave  no 
tragedy,  mind  you."—'  Lovel  the  Widower,'  chap.  ii. 

"  An  exile  from  my  country,  I  seek  another  where 
I  do  not  despair — I  have  even  a  firm  belief  that  I 
shall  be  enabled  to  repair  my  shattered  fortunes  ! 
My  race  has  never  been  deficient  in  courage,  and 

Philip  and  Philip's  father  must  use  all  theirs '  Si 

celeres  quatit  pennas  Fortuna,'  we  must  resign 
what  she  gave  us,  and  bear  our  calamity  with  un- 
shaken hearts."—'  The  Adventures  of  Philip,'  vol.  i. 
chap.  xiv. 

A  systematic  examination  of  the  '  Works ' 
would  doubtless  bring  to  light  numerous 
additional  instances. 

T.  HUTCHINSON,  M.A. 


POMPEY'S  PILLAR  (9th  S.  iii.  247). — 'Pompey's 
Pillar '  (with  woodcut),  Penny  Magazine, 
12  April,  1834  (vol.  iii.  pp.  137-8):— 

"All  travellers  agree  that  its  present  appellation 
is  a  misnomer ;  yet  it  is  known  that  a  monument 
of  some  kind  was  erected  at  Alexandria  to  the 
memory  of  Pompey,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
been  found  in  this  remarkable  column.  Mr. 
Montague  thinks  it  was  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Vespasian.  Savary  calls  it  the  pillar  of  Severus. 
Clarke  supposes  it  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
Hadrian,  according  to  his  reading  of  a  half -effaced 
inscription  in  Greek  on  the  west  side  of  the  base; 
while  others  trace  the  name  of  Diocletian  in  the 
same  inscription.  No  mention  occurring  of  it 
either  in  Strabo  or  Diodorus  Siculus,  we  may 
safely  infer  that  it  did  not  exist  at  that  period,  and 
Denon  supposes  it  to  have  been  erected  about  the 
time  of  the  Greek  emperors  or  of  the  caliphs  of 
Egypt,  and  dates  its  acquiring  its  present  name  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  With  regard  to  the  inscrip- 
tion, we  may  observe  that  it  might  have  been 
added  after  the  erection  of  the  column." 

THOMAS  J.  JEAKES. 

Tower  House,  New  Hampton. 

The  column  erected  in  honour  of  the  "  in- 
vincible" Diocletian  is  called  by  the  above 
name  probably  for  the  same  reason  that  "  By 


the  waters  of  Babylon"  is  called  a  Psalm  of 
David,  t,  e>.  the  magnetic  affinity  of  con- 
spicuous relics  to  locally  popular  names  and 
associations.  The  lately  neighbouring  obe- 
lisks known  as  Cleopatra's  Needles  exem- 
plified the  same  principle.  The  Greek 
inscription  upon  it  (which  will  be  found  in 
'  Corp.  Insc.  Gr.,'  torn,  iii.)  shows  it  to  have 
been  raised  by  Publius,  "  Praefectus  ^Egypti." 
ST.  CLAIR  BADDELEY. 

Prof.  Mahaffy  had  in  the  Athenceum  of 
27  Feb.,  1897,  a  long  letter  dealing  with 
Pompey's  Pillar.  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie  replied 
at  some  length  in  the  Athenaeum  of  10  April 
following.  Further  letters  appeared  in  the 
next  two  numbers,  Prof.  Mahaffy  mentioning 
on  17  April  that  an  article  from  his  pen  deal- 
ing with  the  same  subject  was  published  in 
Cosmopolis  for  that  month. 

JOHN  RANDALL. 

EARTHQUAKE  IN  1750  (9th  S.  iii.  225,  330).— 
The  earthquakes  of  1750  caused  a  considerable 
literature  : — 

Letter  from  the  Bishop  of  London  [Sherlock]  to 
the  Clergy  and  People  of  London  and  Westminster, 
with  Supplement. 

Epistle  to  the  Admirers  of  the  preceding  Letter. 

Theory  and  History  of  Earthquakes. 

Historical  Account  of  Memorable  Earthquakes, 
with  an  Appendix  on  those  felt  in  England. 

Account  of  all  Earthquakes  from  the  Time  of 
William  the  Conqueror  to  the  Present  Time. 

Practical  Reflections  on  Earthquakes down  to 

these  last  shocks  in  London  and  Westminster,  by 
John  Shower. 

Jubilee  Masquerade  Balls  at  Ranelagh  Gardens, 
a  bad  return  for  the  merciful  deliverance  from  the 
late  earthquakes. 

Single  sermons  on  the  Earthquake,  8  Feb.  and 
8  March,  by  J.  Allen,  S.  Chandler,  Dr.  Doddridge, 
A.  Portal. 

Philosophy  of  Earthquakes,  by  W.  Stukeley. 

All  these  appeared  in  1750.  The  shocks  of 
1755  produced  a  fresh  set.  The  British  Asso- 
ciation printed  in  their  volumes  of  annual 
Proceedings  chronological  tables  of  earth- 
quakes. '  W.  C.  B. 

HEXHAM  PRIORY  AND  THE  AUGUSTALES 
(9th  S.  ii.  241,  391  ;  iii.  8).  —  At  the  last 
reference  I  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  crypt  under  the  church  at  Hexham 
resembles  the  crypt  under  the  tribunal  of 
the  basilica  at  Pompeii. 

In  the  Builder  for  1  April  (vol.  Ixxvi. 
p.  323)  Mr.  Hodges,  of  Hexham,  gave  a  plan 
and  transverse  section  of  this  crypt— the 
best,  I  believe,  that  have  ever  been  pub- 
lished. In  the  next  number  of  the  Builder 
Mr.  Irvine  gave  an  excellent  plan  of  the 
same  crypt,  and  compared  it  with  a  plan 
of  the  crypt  under  Ilipon  Cathedral. 
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[£  we  compare  these  plans  of  the  crypt  at 
sxham  with  the  plans  of  the  crypt  under 
tb  jwest  end  of  the  ruined  basilica  at  Pompeii 
I  in  Lance's  'Haua  und  Halle,'  Leipzig,  1885, 
wr  shall  see  that  the  crypt  at  Hexham  is 
fo  -raally  identical  with  the  crypt  under  the 
basilica.  In  every  respect  the  resemblance  is 
m<  »st  striking.  The  two  staircases,  or  rather 
se  ;s  of  stairs,  which  lead  down  into  the  crypt 
at  Hexham  are  exactly  in  the  same  position 
as  the  two  sets  of  stairs  which  lead  down 
in~x>  the  Pompeian  crypt.  In  both  cases  the 
steps  begin  at  the  north-east  and  south-east 
corners  of  the  respective  crypts.  In  both 
cases  the  stairs  are  divided  into  sets  of  steps  ; 
in  other  words,  there  are  three  or  four  steps 
and  then  a  landing.  In  both  crypts  there  is 
a  mysterious  hole  in  the  vaulted  roof  by 
which  a  communication  was  established 
between  the  crypt  below  and  the  tribunal 
!  above.  Moreover,  the  same  hole  in  the  roof 
(is  to  be  seen  in  the  crypts  at  Ripon  and 
Repton.  The  crypt  at  Pompeii  has  two 
"  cellar  windows  "  in  its  west  wall. 


JThe  crypt  at  Hexharn  had  a  window  in  its 
west  wall,  and  the  steps  leading  down  to  that 
window,  or  rather  to  the  aperture  which 
jformed  the  window,  are  now  used  for  the 
approach  to  this  subterranean  room.  The 
crypt  at  Repton  has  a  similar  "  cellar  win- 
dow," and  the  outside  steps  were  discovered 
last  year.  The  crypt  at  Hexham  is  about 
10^  feet  below  the  floor  of  the  tribunal  ;  at 
Pompeii  it  is  11  feet. 

I  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  the  crypt  at 
Hexham,  which  contains  Roman  masonry, 
originally  formed  a  subterranean  room  be- 
neath the  tribunal  at  the  west  end  of  a 
iRoman  basilica.  When  the  basilica  or  church 
it  Hexham  was  rebuilt  in  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century,  the  crypt  was  preserved, 
is  it  was  at  Ripon,  the  reason  of  its  pre- 
servation being  that  it  would  still  be  of  use 
In  judicial  processes,  such  as  the  ordeal  by 
ire.  It  is  very  interesting  to  observe  that  at 
rlexham  the  new  or  Christian  basilica  sprang 
mtu  rally  from  the  ruins  of  the  pagan 
Basilica.  Though  the  tribunal  and  its  sub- 
acent  crypt  no  longer  stood  at  the  west  end 
f  the  new  basilica,  the  pillars  of  the  eastern 

alf  of  the  new  basilica  stood  on  the  site  of 
he  old  pillars.  But  in  such  a  case  it  is  really 
uite  impossible  to  distinguish  between 

pagan  "  and  "  Christian,"  for  there  was  no 
Teach  either  of  architectural  or  historical 
ontinuity.  I  merely  use  the  words  because 
he  distinction  is  popular  and  convenient. 

On  this  new  evidence,  therefore,  I  again 
uggest  that  the  Augustinian  canons  of 
lexham  were  of  the  house  and  lineage  of 


a  bod)r  of  Augustales,  The  "  Augustaldensis 
ecclcsia  "  of  our  earliest  documents  cannot  be 
set  aside  as  a  mere  freak,  or  as  a  forgery, 
On  the  contrary,  it  points  out  the  way  to  a 
reconstruction  of  monastic  history. 

S.  0.  ADDY. 

THE  ORDER  OF  ST.  JOHN  OF  JERUSALEM 
IN  SCOTLAND  (9th  S.  iii.  328).— If  CLYNE-MONK 
is  not  already  aware  of  it,  there  is  something 
interesting  in  vol.  ii.  (1844-5)  of  the  'Spottis- 
woode  Miscellany,'  edited  by  James  Maid- 
men  t,  notably  on  a  "  Charter  by  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  with  consent  of  the  Three  Estates,  in 
favour  of  James  Sandilands,  Lord  St.  John, 
of  the  Possessions  of  the  Templars  and 
Hospitaliers,  24  January,  1563." 

RICHD.  LAWSON. 

Urmston. 

See  Keith's  '  Scottish  Bishops,  with  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Religious  Houses  in  Scotland,'  by 
John  Spottiswoode  (Edin.,  1824),  p.  435,  &c. ; 
Glasgow  Archaeological  Society,  '  Torphichen 
and  the  Knights  of  St.  John,'  by  J.  Edwards, 
February,  1897  ;  *  Castellated  and  Domestic 
Architecture  of  Scotland,'  vol.  v.  p.  131  ; 
'  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Scotland,' 
vol.  iii.  p.  139;  'The  Persecution  of  the 
Knights  Templars,'  by  Anthony  Oneal  Haye 
(Edin.,  T.  G.  Stevenson,  1865),  pp.  112-90. 

T.  R. 

KING  CHARLES  I.  (9th  S.  iii.  25).— The 
following  notes  illustrate  the  same  view  as 
that  held  by  Prebendary  Felling,  as  quoted 
by  W.  C.  B.,  as  to  Romish  influence  in 
destroying  Charles  I. : — 

'  If  this  manifesto  had  been  known  to  the  French 
refugee,  who,  in  a  libel  published  in  Holland  in 
1691,  with  the  title  of  'Memoirs  of  the  Life  of 
James  the  Second,'  declared,  and  maintained,  that 
the  condemnation,  banishment,  and  excommuni- 
cation of  Charles  the  First,  were  brought  about  by 
the  Jesuits,  and  that  a  Jesuit  was  the  excutioner  of 
that  prince ;  he  without  doubt,  would  not  have 
failed  to  join  to  the  details  with  which  he  supports 
this  anecdote,  those  passages  in  the  work  of  the 
Cordeliers,  which  discover  the  intelligence  estab- 
lished between  Cromwell  and  the  Irish  under  the 
influence  of  the  Jesuits."—'  A  Tour  to  London,'  by 
M.  Grosley,  F.R.S.,  translated  from  the  French  by 
Dr.  Nugent  (Dublin,  1772),  vol.  ii.  p.  37. 

Prynne  ('True  and  Perfect  Narrative,' 
p.  46)  states  that 

the  Jesuits  in  France,  at  a  general  meeting 
there,  presently  resolved  to  bring  him  to  Justice 
and  take  off  his  head,  by  the  power  of  their  friends 
n  the  army." 

The  Governor  of  a  Romish  college  in 
Flanders  stated  to  Mr.  Atkins  that  there 
were  thirty  of  them  in  London,  who,  by 
instructions  from  Cardinal  Mazarin,  sat  in 
council,  and  debated  whether  the  king 
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should  be  put  to  death  or  not,  and  that 
it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative,  except  his 
own  vote  and  another.  Baxter  told  it  to  a 
Privy  Councillor  (Sylvester,  '  Baxter's  Nar- 
rative of  his  Life,'  1696,  part  ii.  pp.  373,  374). 

In  1646  the  Romish  authorities  in  England 
wrote  to  their  several  convents,  and  to  the 
Sorbonne,  to  know  if  it  was  lawful  "to  make 
away"  with  Charles  I.  The  Sorbonne  re- 
turned answer  "  that  it  was  lawful "  (Bram- 
hall,  *  Works,'  1842,  vol.  i.  p.  xcv). 

See  more  upon  this  obscure  and  singular 
subject  in  Baxter,  l  Key  for  Catholics,'  1659, 
p.  323  ;  and  in  Prynne,  '  Rome's  Masterpiece,' 
1643;  also  in  Heylin,  'Life  of  Laud,'  1639 
and  1640  ;  especially  in  Ware,  *  Foxes  and 
Firebrands,'  1682,  part  iii.,  and  in  Du  Moulin, 
'Obedience  to  Sovereigns,'  1664,  p.  58;  and 
some  valuable  letters  in  Arckceoloc/ia,  1832, 
vol.  xxiv.  p.  141,  as  noticed  in  'K.  &  Q .,' 
8th  S.  xii.  401.  M.A. 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  SEALS  (9th  S.  iii.  169,  333).— 
Many  years  ago  an  engraver  of  gold,  silver, 
and  brass  seals  cut  a  matrix  for  me,  and 
when  sending  it  to  me  enclosed  with  it  a 
most  beautiful  impression  of  it  on  red  sealing- 
wax.  Soon  afterwards  I  called  at  his  shop, 
praised  the  seal  and  the  impression  sent  with 
it,  and  asked  him  how  the  latter  was  made, 
and  thereupon  in  my  presence  he  struck 
another  impression  of  the  matrix,  which  I 
happened  to  have  with  me.  To  the  best  of 
my  recollection  the  way  he  did  it  was  as 
follows  :  He  took  a  stout,  stiff  visiting  card 
and  put  on  it  a  little  heap  of  finely  powdered 
good  red  sealing-wax,  and  then  held  the  card 
over  a  gas  jet  at  such  a  height  that  the  paper- 
was  not  burnt  and  only  slightly  scorched. 
In  a  short  time  the  wax  melted  into  a  brilliant 
circular  button  on  which  he  firmly  pressed 
the  matrix.  He  did  not  take  the  impression 
until  the  wax  had  cooled  a  little,  but  at  once 
on  raising  the  seal  he  lightly  painted  the  wax 
with  a  camel's-hair  brush  dipped  in  vermilion 
mixed  with  artists'  oil.  Before  using  the 
matrix  he  made  sure  that  it  was  quite  clean, 
cold,  and  dry,  and  he  did  not  leave  it  on  the 
wax  long  enough  to  grow  hot  and  adhere. 
Probably  a  hot  iron  held  above,  but  close  to 
the  powdered  sealing-wax,  would  melt  it  as 
effectually  as  heat  applied  below  the  paper. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  particles  of  wax  can  be 
removed  by  washing  the  matrix  with  a  little 
brandy,  whisky,  or  other  strong  spirit. 

C.  DEBOSCO. 

"STOOK"  (9th  S.  iii.  206,  357).— At  the  last 
reference  it  is  said  that  Nuttall  connects 
stook  with  G.  stanch.  This  is  a  good  example 
of  disregard  of  phonetic  laws.  G.  lauch 


corresponds  to  E.  leek;  so  G.  stanch  would  I 
correspond  to  E.  steek.  But  does  any  one 
talk  of  a  steek  of  corn  ?  Fliigel's  '  G.  Diet.' 
gives  stauch,  a  toss,  jolt,  cuff;  also  a  short 
and  narrow  muff.  But  what  have  these  to 
do  with  stook  ? 

Of  course  I  know  what  it  all  means. 
Nuttall  simply  copied  Wedgwood,  who  gives 
"G.  stauch,  Prov.  G.  stuke,  properly  a  pro- 
jection, heap,  or  bunch."  This  is  given  by 
Fliigel  as  "stuke,  pro  vine,  a  stump  of  a  tree, 
a  heap."  The  Bremen  'Worterbuch'  gives 
stuke,  a  heap,  or  bundle ;  thus  a  heap  of  six 
turves  is  called  stuke;  and  in  Holstein  buck- 
wheat is  set  up  in  stuken  to  dry.  Seeing  that 
G.  u  really  corresponds  to  E.  oo,  as  in  the 
case  of  pjtuhl,  a  pool,  this  is  much  more  to 
the  point. 

If  people,  instead  of  guessing  or  copying 
guesses,  would  only  verify  the  voivel- sounds, 
we  should  then  make  progress.  It  is  not 
difficult.  In  my  '  Principles  of  E.  Etymology,' 
Series  1.  p.  91, 1  explain  that  mod.  E.  oo  corre- 
sponds to  A.-S.  o,  Du.  oe,  G.  u,  Icel.  o  ;  and  I 
S've  as  an  example  E.  stool,  A.-S.  stol, 
u.  stoel,  G.  stuhl,  Icel.  stolL  At  p.  162  it  is 
shown  that  A.-S.  o  is  related  by  gradation 
to  short  a,  as  in  the  case  of  shake  (with  a 
lengthened  from  A.-S.  scdc-ari),  pt.  t.  shook 
(A.-S.  scoc).  Hence  it  is  that  stack  and  stook 
are  mere  variants,  and  have  much  the  same 
sense.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  think  that 
a  was  the  ultimate  root -vowel.  We  may 
start  from  the  root  stek-,  to  pierce,  with  the 
Teutonic  gradations  stak-  and  stuk-,  and  the 
(unusual)  strong  gradation  stok-,  for  which 
see  Brugmann's  explanation.  In  this  view 
we  can  obtain  the  A.-S.  stycce,  mod.  E.  stitch, 
from  the  grade  stuk-  with  the  usual  mutation. 
A  good  quotation  for  stitch,  in  the  sense  of 
stook,  may  be  seen  in  Halli well's  '  Dictionary. 
WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

THE  GOLDEN  GATE  (9th  S.  iii.  349).— The 
entrance  to  the  port  of  San  Francisco  was 
probably  so  named  because  when  the  fame  of 
the  town's  gold  resources  was  first  spread 
abroad  about  1848  the  magnificent  harbour 
must  have  been  a  veritable  golden  gate  to 
those  who  entered  it — then  a  poorly  populated 
Spanish  mission  station  —  on  the  way  to 
realize  their  El  Dorado  dreams. 

J.   HOLDEN   MACMICHAEL. 

ENDOWING  PURSE  (9th  S.  iii.  328).— In  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
money  was  presented  by  the  bridegroom  to 
the  bride  the  day  after  the  wedding  under 
the  name  of  Morgengabe,  or  morning  pre- 
sent. Something  of  the  kind  prevailed  in 
England  under  the  name  of  the  "  dow  purse." 
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]  ie  ancient  marriage  ritual  recognized  the 

actice  of  offering  money.  Thus  in  the 
.  lisbury  Missal  the  man  is  enjoined  to  say  : 

tVyth  this  rynge  y  the  wedde,  and  thys  gold 
i  d  selvir  the  geve,  and  with  all  my  worldly 
itel  I  thee  endowe."  The  service  books  for 

>rk  and  Hereford  had  the  same  expression, 
i  d  it  continued  until  the  time  of  Edward  VI., 

lose  Prayer  Book  enjoined  that  the  ring  was 

0  be  accompanied    with  "other  tokens  of 
:ousage,   as  gold  or  silver,"  and   that  the 

nm  should  say:    "This  gold  and  silver  I 
ive  thee,"  at  the  repetition  of  which  it  was 
ustomary  to  place  a  purse  of  money  in  the 
oman's  hands  as  part  of  her  dowry.     This 
as  left  out  of  the    revised   Prayer  Book, 
>ecause  all  who  came  to  be  married  could 
ot  afford  a  dowry  (vide  'The  Wedding  Day 
All  Ages,'  by  Edw.  J.  Wood).   Horace  Wal- 
)ole  in  his  '  Letters  '  says  :  "  The  endowing 
ur.se,  I  believe,  has  been  left  off  ever  since 
road  pieces  were  called  in  and  melted  down." 
These  "  broad  pieces "  were  a  denomination 
of  some  old  English  gold  pieces  broader  than 
a  guinea,  especially  Caroluses  and  Jacobuses 
worth  about  24s.     The  custom  still  survives 
in  primitive  districts    of    Cumberland   and 
North  Wales,  where  rustic  grooms  are  even 
still  required  to  go  through  the  form  of  buy- 
ing their  wives  in  open  church. 

EVERARD  HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

The  giving  of  the  endowing  purse  was  an 
indent  custom  common  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  also  prevailed  amongst  the  Jews 
ind  many  Eastern  nations.  It  was  changed 
;.n  the  Middle  Ages  and  in  the  north  of 
Europe  for  the  Morgengabe,  or  morning 
oresent.  A  similar  custom  prevailed  in 
England  under  the  name  of  "dow  purse." 
Jharabers's  'Book  of  Days,'  vol.  i.  p.  719, 
ays,  "A  trace  of  this  custom  is  still  kept  up 
n  Cumberland."  The  hammered  gold  coins 

1  use  before  the  guinea  was  issued  (1662) 
rere  named  broad  pieces,  value  about  24s. ; 
ley  were  withdrawn  from   circulation    in 

JOHN  KADCLIFFE. 

See  Blunt's  '  Annotated  Prayer  Book '  :— 

"The  wedding  ring is  the  only  relic  of  the 

ncient  tokens  of  spousage — gold,  silver,  and  a  ring 

eing  formerly  given In    the    Prayer  Book  of 

349  the  gold  and  silver  were  still  directed  to  be 
ven  (and  in  Bishop  Cosin's  revised  Prayer  Book 
e  proposed  a  restoration  of  the  custom,  inserting 
and  other  tokens  of  spousage,  as  gold,  silver,  or 
racelets,'  after  the  word  '  ring'),  but  in  1552  'the 
ccusto-.ned  duty  to  the  Priest  and  Clerk '  was 
aserably  substituted,  and  retained  in  the  revision 
t  1661.  It  is  possible  that  the  'gold  and  silver' 
ad  customarily  been  appropriated  as  the  marriage 
;  but  Hooker  says  that  the  use  of  them  had  '  in 


a  manner  already  worn  out'  even  as  early  aa  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth." 

M.  ELLEN  POOLE. 
Alsager,  Cheshire. 

MUTTERD  (9th  S.  iii.  207).— I  have  en- 
deavoured to  find  out  the  locality  of  the 
above-mentioned  place,  but  without  success, 
and  can  only  offer  MR.  RUTTON  the  following 
suggestion.  Holinshed's  'Chronicles,'  1586, 
gives  an  account  of  the  capture  of  Boulogne 
in  1544,  also  of  the  siege  of  Muttrell.  Cooper's 
4  Chronicles,'  1560,  fol.  324,  says  :— 

"After  the  Whitson  holy  daies  the  Duke  of 
Northffolke,  and  the  lorde  priuiseale  with  a 
great  army  toke  theyr  viage  into  France,  and 
besieged  Muttrell/'  &c. 

In  'The  Annales  of  England,'  by  Francis 
Godwin,  1630,  p.  190,  the  name  is  given 
Montrueil,  whicn  is  twenty  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Boulogne.  Is  it  not  probable  that  Mutterd 
is  a  corruption  of  Muttrell  1 

JOHN  KADCLIFFE. 

It  was  scarcely  to  have  been  expected  that 
in  the  name  thus  rendered  (perhaps  mis- 
printed) in  Berry's  pedigree  of  Cheney,  Kent, 
any  one  would  recognize  Montreal!,  an  ancient 
French  town,  twenty  miles  S.S.E.  of  Boulogne. 
Such,  however,  is  the  result  of  my  search.  The 
place  was  besieged  by  the  army  of  Henry  VIII. 
at  the  same  time — 1544 — as  was  Boulogne,  after 
the  capture  of  which  the  siege  of  Montreuil 
was  raised.  Hall  and  Holinshed  call  it  Mut- 
trell and  Mutterell,  which  came  nearer  to 
truth,  though  barbarous  enough.  In  another 
contemporary  mention  (quoted  by  Rymer. 
'  Fcedera,'  xv.  52)  it  is  Monstreull.  Lingara 
has  it  correctly,  Montreuil. 

As  my  query  was  prompted  by  a  reference 
to  one  of  the  Cheney  or  Cheyne  family,  the 
Editor,  true  to  the  motto  of  'N.  &  Q.,'  "When 
found,  make  a  note  of,"  may  allow  special 
record  of  an  ascertained  fact  (see  'Cheney,' 
inte,  p.  382).  W.  L.  BUTTON. 

"MEAD  AND  OBARNI"  (9th  S.  iii.  306).— 
Evidently  "  Obarni  "  indicates  some  kind  of 
mead.  Of  such  drinks  the  Russians  appear, 
from  the  narratives  of  our  old  English  tra- 
vellers, to  have  had  formerly  a  great  variety. 
In  the  account  of  the  voyage  of  Sir  Jerome 
Bowes  in  1583  (see  Harris's  '  Travels,'  i.  535), 
among  the  items  of  diet  supplied  by  the  Em- 
peror to  our  ambassador  are  "  Cherry  Mead," 
'Mallynovo  Mead,"  "Sodden  Mead,"  "Sweet 
Mead,"  "White  Mead," and  "Ordinary  Mead," 
resides  "burnt  Wine,"  "sweet  Beer,"  and 
'  Beer."  The  writer  of  the  narrative  of  the 
Ambassadors  from  the  Duke  of  Holstein's 
Travels  into  Muscovy  and  Persia"  (ib.,  ii. 
1-112)  gives,  at  p.  23,  some  interesting  par- 
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ticulars  of  some  of  these  meads,  which  may 
possibly  be  of  use  to  MR,  PLATT,  Having  told 
us  that  "  their  ordinary  Drink  is  a  kind  of 
small  Mead  they  call  Quaz,  besides  which  they 
never  fail  to  take  a  dram  of  Aqua  Vitce  both 
before  and  after  their  Meals,"  he  describes 
their  manner  of  keeping  their  "  Strong  Beer, 
which  they  brew  in  March"  and  then  adds  : 

"French  and  Rhenish  Wines  being  too  weak  for  a 
Muscovite  Stomach  they  rather  admire  a  sort  of 
strong  Hydromel,  which  they  order  with  Cherries, 
Strawberries,  Mulberries,  or  Rasberries  ;  the  last 


of  which  is  the  most  pleasant  of  all To  give  it  a 

good  Flavour,  they  put  in  sometimes  a  little  Bag  with 
Cinnamon,  Grains  of  Paradise,  and  a  few  Cloves ; 
some  make  an  Infusion  of  the  Rasberries  with 
Aqua  Vitce,  instead  of  Water." 

The  question  naturally  arises,  Are  any  of 
the  ingredients  of  these  drinks  indicated  by 
the  names  Cherunk  and  Obarne  ?  The  former 
suggests  cherries  to  the  uninformed  mind. 

C.  C.  B. 

SOCIETY  OF  DILETTANTI,  FOUNDED  IN  LONDON 
1734  (9th  S.  iii.  368).— The  old  "coloured  "  print 
the  subject  of  MR.  GEO.  E.  CRISP'S  query,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Dilettanti  Society, 
but  represents  u  Benn's  Club,"  "  a  well-known 
Society  of  Worthy  Aldermen,  from  an  Original 
Painting  by  T.  Hudson,  in  Goldsmiths'  Hall 
London."  It  and  the  copy  of  it  are  described 
by  J.  C.  Smith  in  his  'British  Mezzotinto 
Portraits,'  vol.  i.  pp.  312-13,  where  the  names 
of  the  personages  represented  are  given,  with 
other  details,  too  numerous  and  of  too  little 
general  interest  to  justify  their  repetition  in 
this  place.  Cf.  also  Bromley.  The  prints 
were  not  published  "  coloured." 

JULIAN  MARSHALL. 

ST.  JORDAN  (5th  S.  iii.  129 ;  9th  S.  iii.  207 
349).— That  the    chapel    of    St.    Jordan    on 
College  Green,  Bristol,  mentioned  by  Leland 
might,  as  MR.  G.  E.  WEARE  suggests,  have 
been  built  by  Jordan,  brother  of  Robert  fitz 
Harding,  or  erected  as  a  memorial  to  him,  i.v 
certainly  not  improbable.     He  may   in  hi* 
old  age  have  been  a  canon  in  the  adjoining 
abbey  founded  by  his  brother,  or  have  buil 
this  chapel  with  a  hermitage  to  retire  thereir 
from  the  world.   Beyond  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  witness  to  several  charters  nothing  is  knowr 
about  him,  but  Mr.  W.  Hunt  points  out  tha 
John,  son  of  Jordan,  son  of  Harding,  a  citizen 
of  Dublin  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century 
was  seemingly   his  son  ("  Historic  Towns, 
'  Bristol,'  p.  25)— the  holy  ("  sanctus  ")  Jordan 
not  Sanctus  with  a  capital  until  by  lapse  o 
time  and  the  mistake  of  a  scribe. 

I  suspect  the  Christian  name  of  Jordar 
originated  in  the  Fitzharding  family  from  som 
relationship  to  Jordan  de  Briset,  throug] 


laurioe,  Bishop  of  London.  This  Jordan  de 
Mset  was  the  founder  of  the  priories  of 
lerkenwell,  and  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
lame  in  England  (see  my  note  in  'K.  &  Q.,' 
th  S.  vi.  366).  This  Christian  name,  although 
absent  in  Domesday  Book,  became  very  com- 
mon among  the  sons  of  those  mentioned 
herein.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  remark 
icre  that  last  December  Mr.  J.  H.  Round 
read  a  paper  before  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, "  and  showed  that  Jordan  de  Briset 
lad  not  been  identified,  and  proceeded  to 
dentify  him  as  the  younger  son  of  a  Domes- 
lay  undertenant"  (Athenceum,  10  Dec.).  Iain 
sorry  to  say  I  have  forestalled  him  in  this— 
in  print  at  least— by  more  than  four  years, 
as  the  note  above  referred  to  will  prove.  It 
is  clear  '  N.  &  Q.'  and  its  capital  indexes  are 
not  so  often  referred  to  as  they  deserve. 

That  even  St.  Augustine  might  have 
brought  over  with  him  a  monk  named  Jor- 
dan is  rendered  possible  by  the  fact  that  a 
hundred  years  or  so  after  his  time  the  name 
occurs.  In  726  was  slain  at  Rome  one  Jordan, 
keeper  of  the  records  (Ordericus  Vitalis, 
Bohn  ed.,  i.  361).  This  was  very  long  before 
the  Crusades.  A.  S.  ELLIS. 

Westminster. 

Jordanus  (Jordan),  as  a  prefix  or  Christian 
name,  is  not  unfrequentlv  met  with  in 
writings  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies respectively.  The  name,  which  origin- 
ated in  the  period  of  the  early  pilgrimages  to 
the  Holy  Land,  was  apparently  associated 
with  a  prevalent  belief  in  the  virtues  of  the 
waters  of  the  Jordan.  A  reference  to  the 
origin  of  the  name  will  be  found  in  '  History 
of  Christian  Names,'  by  Miss  C.  M.  Yonge, 
vol.  i.  p.  100.  G.  E.  WEARE. 

THE  REAL  JENEAS  (9th  S.  ii.  444  ;  iii.  74, 132). 
—James  Smith's  verses  (if  they  be  his)  are 
but  a  reproduction  of  a  passage  in  Steele's 
Tatler,  No.  6,  1709,  q.v.:— 

"Virgil's  common  epithet  to  ^Eneas  is  pius  or 

pater his  meeting  with  Dido  in  the  cave,  where 

pius  JEneas  would  have  been  absurd,  and  pater 
JEneas  a  burlesque.  The  poet  has  therefore  wisely 
dropped  them  both  for  Dux  Trojanus." 

W.  C.  B. 

"  GULDIZE  "  (9th  S.  iii.  347).  —  This  means 
the  harvest  feast,  and  takes  place  on  the 
principal  corn-carrying  day — that  is,  after  the 
corn  has  been  gathered  into  the  mowhay  or 
farmyard.  In  Bottrell's  'Traditions  and 
Hearth-Side  Stories  of  West  Cornwall '  1 870-3 
the  word  is  given  as  goolthise,  and  in  the 
Scilly  Isles  as  nicklethise.  The  earliest  men- 
tion of  the  word  that  I  know  of  is  in  Bor- 
lase's  *  Cornish  Vocabulary,'  1754,  where  it 
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oc  :urs  as  "  guledhiz,  the  corn-feast."  N< 
d(  abt  in  Borlase's  time  the  dh  was  sounde< 
as  th,  as  it  was,  in  some  cases,  in  Celtic  Cornish 
an  i  although  in  many  instances  the  word  i 
Jt  in  modern  books  as  gooldize  or  guledize 
th  !  th  sound  is  still  preserved  in  the  goolthis 
|  of  Mr.  Bottrell,  who  had  a  most  extensivi 
pe  \sonal  knowledge  of  the  Cornish  dialect  a 
spoken  in  the  Land's  End  district  some  thirt} 
or  forty  years  ago.  W.  No  YE. 

72,  Doddington  Grove,  S.E. 

JOHNSON'S  HOUSE  AT  FROGNAL  (9th  S.  iii 
J22H,  334). — Alas  for  one's  faith  in  even  well 
grounded  reports  !  It  now  transpires  thai 
I  those  who  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  pre 
jseivation  for  Priory  Lodge  are  doomed  to 
[disappointment.  "  Scheduled  for  flats  "  is 
3iice  more  the  dismal  outlook.  Is  it  too  late 
o  save  the  old  cottage1?  Here  is  a  fine  chance 
for  the  National  Trust  for  Places  of  Historic 
[Interest  to  step  in  and  secure  the  house  by 
[purchase.  Or,  failing  the  timely  intervention, 

!ght  not  some  syndicate  of  enthusiasts  balk 
5  speculative  builder  who  plays  such  sac1 
voc  with  the  old-world  treasures  of  Hamp- 
ad  1    As  an   immediate  example,  witness 
;  raid  upon  glorious  and  unique  Church 
w,  hard  by  the  spot  now  threatened. 
CECIL  CLARKE. 
Authors'  Club,  S.W. 
IEBREWS  ix.  27  (9th  S.  iii.  287).— In  Bagster's 
iglish  Hexapla'  we  find  the  superfluous 
all"  before   "men"  in   Cranmer's    version 
lone  of  all  the  six.    The  date  of  this  version 
s  1539,  and  that  of  the  Geneva  Version,  next 
order,   where   "all"  is  omitted,   is   1557. 
erhaps  these  dates  may  be  a  clue  to  ascer- 
ining  the  dates  of  insertion  and  omission  in 
e  Prayer  Book. 

C.  LAWRENCE  FORD,  B.A. 
Bath. 

The  word  "all"  before  "men"  seems  to 
aye  been  introduced  into  the  Great  Bible ; 
either  Tyndale  nor  the  Genevan  Version  has 
The  first  Prayer  Book  in  which  it  appears 
have  been  omitted  is  that  commonly  called 
rchbishop  Laud's,  published  in  1637.  "All" 
implied  in  the  original,  rots  being,  as  Alford 
marks,  generic  ;  but  it  is  also  sufficiently 
iplied  in  English  without  the  definite  article, 
hich,  therefore,  the  Revisers  have  not  trans- 
ted.  W.  T.  LYNN. 
lackhcath. 

NEWTON  (9th    S.    iii.   209).— The  William 
5\vton  mentioned  by  J.  R.  N.  was  Sir  Isaac's 
st  cousin,  and  married  Sarah  Staiiiforth,  a 
nker's  daughter.          MATILDA  POLLARD. 
Belle  Vue,  Bengeo. 


EPITAPHS  (9th  S.  ii.  306,  536  •  iii.  53,  191).— 
For  verses  of  the  Chinese  puzzle  order    it 
would  be  hard  to  beat  the  lines  inscribed  on 
the  brass  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Mathew, 
of  Norwich,   1630,  in    St.  Peter  Mancroft's 
Church  in  tbat  city : — 
Whose  dust  lieth  here  my  own  remain 
Though  now  is  parted  yet  once  shall  meet  again. 

How  this  parses  it  is  difficult  to  say.  I 
suppose  it  means,  "Though  my  own  remains 
are  now  parted  from  him  whose  dust  lieth 
here,  yet  the  remains  of  both  of  us  shall  one 
day  meet  again."  In  any  case  the  ideas  seem 
confused. 

This  epitaph  is  given  in  full  in  Blomefield's 
*  History  of  Norfolk.'  I  visited  the  church  in 
1881,  and  found  one-half  of  the  brass  in  situ 
on  the  floor  of  the  north  aisle,  and  the  other 
half  in  a  chest  in  the  vestry.  The  church 
was  then  undergoing  renovation.  I  should 
greatly  like  to  know  whether  the  loose  por- 
tion has  been  replaced. 

JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

The  following  is  on  a  stone  in  the  church- 
yard, Chard,  Somerset,  to  William  Hitchcock, 
1793  :— 

The  world  is  full  of  crooked  streets, 
Death  is  the  market-place  where  all  men  meet ; 
If  life  was  merchandise,  as  men  could  buy, 
The  rich  would  always  live — none  but  the  poor 
would  die.* 

On  another  stone  to  a  man  who  was 
slandered  during  his  life: — 

Button  Bonifas,  1849. 
They  have  said. 
Let  them  say ! 
What  say  they  ? 

A.  J.  P.  SKINNER. 

Colyton. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  PROF.  SKEAT  for  his 
•eference  to  the  '  Two  Noble  Kinsmen.'  I  was 
sure  I  had  seen  the  lines  somewhere,  but  I 
ould  not  place  them. 

The  epitaph  "  composed  by  a  gentleman  for 
limself  "  is  partly  borrowed  from  Pope.  The 
)riginal  lines — 

How  lov'd,  how  honour'd  once,  avails  thee  not, 

To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot ; 

A  heap  of  dust  alone  remains  of  thee, 

'Tis  all  thou  art,  and  all  the  proud  shall  be  ! 

rom  the  '  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  an  Unfor- 
unate  Lady,'  occur  as  an  epitaph  in  Epworth 
Churchyard,  "valu'd"  being,  however,  sub- 
tituted  for  "honour'd." 
The  "  unlettered  Muse  "  is  usually  wordy, 
ut  we  have  at  Epworth  several  epitaphs 


[*  This   epitaph,  probably   by  Quarles,    is    not 
ncommon.] 
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which,  whatever  meaning  we  are  to  attach  to 

them,  are  admirably  short.    Here  are  two  :— 

Honesty  is  ye  best. 

Thomas  Cutforth 

I  hope  is  gon  to  rest. 

March  27th,  1720. 

Wm.  Furniss  was 
here  interred  March 

ye  12th,  1731. 
Pietas  Furnisiana. 

C.  C.  B. 
Ep  worth. 

HEREDITARY  ODOUR  (9th  S.  ii.  505  :  iii.  78, 
192,  318).— Have  we  not  all  been  taught  from 
our  earliest  childhood  that  to  one  race  of 
people  an  Englishman  has  a  smell  of  his 
own? 

Fee,  Fi,  Fo,  Fum,  I  smell  the  blood  of  an  Englishman. 
Bishop  Stillingfleet,  in  his  'Idolatry  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,'  1672,  second  edition,  p.  215, 
quotes  from  the  lives  of  St.  Catherine  and 
Philip  Nerius  how  that  the  former  "could 
not  endure  the  stench  of  wicked  souls,"  and 
the  latter  "  was  sometimes  so  offended  with 
the  smells  of  filthy  souls,  that  he  would 
desire  the  persons  to  empty  the  iakes  of  their 
souls."  W.  C.  B. 

HERNE  THE  HUNTER  (9th  S.  iii.  328).— For 
interesting  information  on  this  subject  I  beg 
to  direct  the  attention  of  DR.  SMYTHE  PALMER 
to  'Windsor  Castle,'  an  historical  romance, 
by  William  Harrison  Ainsworth  (Routledge 
&  Sons). 

There  is  an  old  tale  goes,  that  Herne  the  Hunter, 
Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  Forest, 
Doth  all  the  winter-time,  at  still  midnight, 
Walk  round  about  an  oak,  with  great  ragg'd  horns, 

And  there  he  blasts  the  tree 

You  have  heard  of  such  a  spirit ;  and  well  you  know 
The  superstitious  idle-headed  eld 
Received,  and  did  deliver  to  our  age, 
This  tale  of  Herne  the  Hunter  for  a  truth. 


Clapham,  8.W. 


HENRY  GERALD  HOPE. 


"  LONDON  "  AND  "  LONNON  "  (9th  S.  iii.  304). 
— "Lonnon,"  or  rather  "Lunnun,"  was  the 
usual  pronunciation  in  Oxfordshire  and 
Buckinghamshire  when  I  was  a  boy  there 
fifty  years  ago.  It  was  only  in  reading  from 
book  or  paper  that  the  d  obtained  recogni- 
tion. Among  elderly  people  many  other- 
words,  when  they  came  to  be  read,  had  a 
different  pronunciation  from  that  which  pre- 
vailed in  ordinary  conversation.  For  example, 
in  reading  have  became  "  hay ve,"  are  was 
"air,"  said  was  turned  into  "sayd,"  and 
the  ed  of  a  participle  was  sounded  as  a 
separate  syllable.  Colloquially  a  man  might 
say,  "We  hav  err'd  and  stray'd like 


lost  ship  "  ;  but  at  church  he  would  swell  out 
the  phrase  to  "  We  hay  ve  err-ed  and  stray -ed 

like  lost  sheep."    So  also  the  common 

remark,  "I  sed,  How  ar  you?"  became,  in 
reading  aloud,  "  I  sayd,  How  air  you  1 "  No 
doubt  these  peculiarities  have  been  noted 
before  ;  if  so,  I  have  not  been  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  with  the  record. 

RICHD.  WELFORD. 

THOMAS  ASKE  (9th  S.  iii.  368).— I  am  able 
to  inform  MR.  JACKSON  PIGOTT  that  Capt. 
Thomas  Aske  was  a  grandson,  not  son  of 
John  Aske  as  he  surmised.  He  is  named,  and 
left  1,000/.,  in  the  will  of  his  father,  Richard 
Aske,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  serjeant-at-law, 
counsel  to  the  Regicides,  afterwards  Master 
of  the  Crown  Office,  but  styling  hiraself 
"one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Pleas 
before  the  Lord  Protector,"  who  died  23  June, 
1656.  Jane  Aske  (daughter  of  Thomas  Heber, 
of  Marton,  co.  York),  of  London,  widow, 
mentions  in  her  will  (d.  27  Aug.,  1666,  p. 
8  May,  1668)  "my  late  son  Thomas  Aske 
dec."  I  knew  nothing  more  about  him 
until  I  read  MR.  PIGOTT'S  query.  The  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Aske,  brother  of  Thomas,  was 
rector  of  Somerford  Magna,  Wilts,  died  1675, 
leaving  a  son  Richard  Aske.  Richard  Aske, 
the  elder  brother  of  Thomas  and  Nathaniel, 
was  a  barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  left 
an  only  son  Conan  Aske,  living  in  London 
1714,  and  then  married,  the  last  heir  male  of 
this  ancient  family  I  am  able  to  trace,  as  I 
mentioned  in  an  article  on  the  Askes  in  the 
East  Riding  Archceol.  Transactions. 

John  Aske,  Esq.,  "of  London,  late  of| 
Aughton,"  died  in  1605,  and  all  he  then  had  ; 
left  was  a  lease  of  Bubwith  ferry.  Christiana; 
Fairfax,  his  widow,  was  buried  at  St.  Mary,] 
Bishophill,  York,  1  July,  1619  ;  but  he  seems  | 
to  have  been  living  "as  his  wife  "with  one 
Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Guillim,  oi 
Minsterworth,  co.  Glouc.,  and  is  named  as  if 
her  husband  in  'Visit,  of  Glouc.,'  1623,  &c., 
Harl.  Soc.,  p.  252. 

How  many  ancient  families  have  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  metropolis,  some 
perhaps  still  surviving  in  obscurity  !  All 
this  is  new  genealogical  matter. 

A.  S.  ELLIS. 

Westminster. 

CURIOUS  CHRISTIAN  NAMES  (9th  S.  iii.  225, 
312). — I  remember  hearing  the  following  story 
from  the  late  Canon  Bardsley,  author  of 
'English  Names  and  Surnames.'  There  was 
once  a  woman — "  a  little  '  cracky,'  I  think,' 
said  the  Canon,  by  way  of  parenthesis— who 
had  a  son  whom  she  had  christened  "  What.' 
Her  idea  seems  to  have  been  that  when  in 
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afi  3r  days  he  was  asked  his  name,  and  kept 
sa,  ing  "  What,"  amusing  scenes  would  follow, 
wl  ich  was  likely  enough,  especially  if  the  boy 
wi>  s  careful  to  pronounce  the  aspirate.  Such 
a  icene  did,  I  believe,  occur  once  when  he 
went  to  school,  and  was  told,  as  a  new-comer, 
to  stand  up  and  furnish  certain  particulars. 
"Vrhat  is  your  name?"  asked  the  teacher. 
"\vhat,"  blurted  out  the  boy,  amid  the 
laughter  of  the  class.  "What  is  your  name1?" 
asked  the  master  again  with  more  emphasis. 
'  What,"  replied  the  boy.  "  Your  name,  sir  ! " 
roared  out  the  infuriated  pedagogue.  "What, 
What !"  roared  back  the  terrified  urchin.  The 
sequel  I  forget,  but  I  believe  it  was  one  of 
those  cases  in  which  the  follies  of  the  parents 
are  visited  on  the  children  of  the  first  genera- 
tion. T.  P.  ARMSTRONG. 

Putney. 

C.  M.  is  quite  right.  The  four  brothers  of 
:\.cts-Appstles  Pegden  were  named  after  the 
Evangelists,  as  he  surmises.  Whosoever  is 
Interested  in  the  subject  of  curious  and  un- 
isual  baptismal  names  should  read  '  Curio- 
uties  of  Puritan  Nomenclature,'  by  Charles 
W.  Bardsley  (Chatto  &  Windus,  1880),  xii- 
252  pp.,  crown  8vo.  On  p.  58  of  that  most 
nteresting  book  the  story  of  "  Actsy  "  is  told 
is  follows : — 

"A  grant  of  administration  in  the  estate  of  Acts- 
kpostles  Pegden  was  made  in  1865.  His  four 
>rothers,  older  than  himself,  were,  of  course,  the 
our  Evangelists,  and  had  there  been  a  sixth  I  dare 
ay  his  name  would  have  been  '  Romans.'  An  older 
iiember  of  this  family,  many  years  one  of  the 
ennel  -  keepers  of  Tickham  foxhounds,  was 
i'ontius  Pilate  Pegden." 

Much  of  the  information  contained  in  this 
/ork  is  acknowledged  as  derived  from  the 
llder  issues  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  RICH.  WELFORD. 

At  Nottingham  there  was  a  family  the 
iristian  names  of  which  were  those  of  the 
ur  Evangelists.  The  fifth  member  was 
arued  Actcyner,  who  was  living  a  few  years 
J.  POTTER  BRISCOE. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL  AND  Music  (9th  S.  iii. 
1).— The  choir  of  Tewkesbury  Abbey  dis- 
ays  a  visible  sign  of  Oliver's  love  of  music 
the  shape  of  the  old  organ  taken  by  him 
om  Magdalen  College  Chapel  in  Oxford. 
t  the  Restoration  it  was  returned  to  Mag- 
ilen  from  Hampton  Court  Palace,  to  find  in 
37  a  final  resting-place  at  Tewkesbury. 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

That  Cromwell  was  a  lover  of  music,  espe- 
ally  of  the  organ,  there  is  no  doubt.  His 
/vourite  amusement  (vide  Hawkins's  4His- 
iry  of  Music ')  was  to  have  the  organ  played 
5iore  him  at  Hampton  Court.  It  seems 


possible  that  this  may  have  been  the  one 
removed  from  Whitehall ;  but  I  have  seen  no 
proof  of  this.  As  further  evidence  on  the 
general  question  of  the  encouragement  given 
to  music  by  the  Protector,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  in  1656  a  Committee  of  Council 
was  formed  to  assist  in  founding  a  College  of 
Music  in  London.  The  work  was  put  a  stop 
to  by  the  Restoration.  J.  FOSTER  PALMER. 
8,  Royal  Avenue,  S.W. 

LAMB  AND  BANNER  (9th  S.  iii.  387).— The 
lamb  and  flag  is  a  common  crest  which  may 
be  seen  on  more  than  one  brougham  in 
Piccadilly  any  day.  D. 

*  THE  WISE  MEN  OF  GOTHAM  '  (9th  S.  iii.  307). 
— MR.  STAPLETON  may  like  to  have  his  at- 
tention called  to  the  following,  which  is  taken 
from  the  catalogue  just  issued  by  J.  Salkeld  : 

"  The  Chronicles  and  the  Lamentations  of 
Gotham,  to  which  are  added  John,  a  Model  for 
Volunteer  Captains,  The  Address  of  Capt.  Hollings 
to  the  Loyal  Stroud  Volunteers,  and  other  His- 
torical Documents  illustrative  of  the  Character  of 
the  Gothamites,  58  pages,  12mo.,  original  wrappers, 
very  scarce,  4,s.  Qd.,  Stroud,  1817." 

A.  C.  W. 

If  your  correspondent  takes  interest  in  the 
continental  parallels  of  the  Gotham  stories, 
he  will  find  a  collection  of  them  in  vols.  ii., 
iii.,  and  iv.  of  the  French  magazine  Melusine. 

H.  GAIDOZ. 

22,  Rue  Servandoni,  Paris. 

MUSE  PLOTS  (9th  S.  iii.  88,  176).-- Is  not  the 
word  muse  a  corruption  of  mise  ?  The  latter 
has  the  following  meanings  :  a  messuage,  cast 
up  or  put  upon,  expense  or  charges  ;  in  Wales 
the  customary  present  or  tribute  to  every 
newr  prince,  &c.,  and  in  the  County  Palatine 
of  Chester  the  same  to  every  new  earl ;  also 
certain  customary  gratuities  sent  to  the  Lord 
Marchers  of  Wales  by  their  tenants,  &c. 

JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

BOOK-PLATE  (9th  S.  iii.  287). — In  Burke's 
'  General  Armory '  is  found  the  following : 
Rooke,  of  Horton,  co.  Kent :  Argent,  on  a 
chevron  engrailed  between  three  rooks  sable 
as  many  chess-rooks  of  the  first.  Crest,  an 
arm  embowed  in  armour  proper,  garnished 
or,  holding  in  the  gauntlet  a  pistol  gold  ;  the 
arm  environed  with  a  trumpet  argent.  No 
family  of  Rice  has  a  crest  as  described  on  the 
book-plate.  J.  LONSDALE. 

A  page  is  devoted  in  the  monthly  Journal 
of  the  Ex-Libris  Society  to  the  identification 
of  book-plates  and  the  owners  thereof.  L^p- 
wards  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  plates  have 
been  transmitted  for  that  purpose.  Has  your 
correspondent  availed  himself  of  this  oppor- 
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tunity  of  obtaining   the  information  he  re- 
quires ]  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

PREEN,  SALOP  (9th  S.  iii.  259).— In  your 
review  of  the  'History  of  Church  Preen,'  by  the 
late  Mr.  Arthur  Sparrow,  it  is  stated  that  the 
origin  of  the  name  has  been  a  puzzle,  and 
that  Prof.  Earle  hazards  the  guess  that  it  may 
stand  for  (cet)  pirian,  "  (at  the)  pear(-tree)." 
In  Domesday,  and  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
it  appears  as  Prene.  I  suggest  that  it  is 
Welsh  pren,  a  tree.  Welsh  place-names  are 
plentiful  in  Salop.  Frees,  four  and  a  half 
miles  south-east  of  Whitchurch,  is  Welsh  pres, 
a  thicket.  W.  H.  DUIGNAN. 

Walsall. 

NONJURORS  (9th  S.  ii.  408,  493 ;  iii.  56,  178). 
— An  account  of  the  "  French  Prophets  "  will 
be  found  in  Eadie's  '  Ecclesiastical  Diction- 
ary '  (third  edition,  Griffin,  1862),  pp.  288-9. 
They  are  also  briefly  noticed  in  the  'Popular 
Cyclopaedia,'  art.  'Prophets,'  near  the  end. 
See  also  John  Wesley's  *  Journal'  for  28  Feb., 
1739,  22  June,  1739,  and  3  April,  1786.  Charles 
Wesley's  'Journal'  for  11  Dec.,  1739,  likewise 
alludes  to  them.  Both  the  Wesleys  seem  to 
have  had  some  experience  of  the  curious  im- 
posture, and  the  account  given  by  John 
Wesley  in  the  first  passage  referred  to  is  of 
special  interest.  C.  LAWRENCE  FORD,  B.A. 

Bath. 

CHARLES  I.'s  RINGS  (9th  S.  ii.  448 ;  iii.  174). 
—Dr.  C.  E.  D.  Fortnum,  F.S.A.,  who  died 
quite  recently,  presented  to  the  Queen  in 
1887  the  diamond  signet  ring  engraved  by 
order  of  Charles  I.  for  Queen  Henrietta  Maria. 
FREDERICK  LAWRENCE  TAVAE.E. 

30,  Rusholme  Grove,  Rusholme,  Manchester. 

"Hoo  "  (9th  S.  iii.  245).— This  in  Derbyshire 
is  how,  with  a  very  broad  sound.     It  reminds 
me  of  some  lines  heard  many  years  ago: — 
How  runs  soo  quick,  how  leaps  soo  heigh, 
How  seyms  as  if  how  nient  tow  fly  ! 

THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 

'  OLD  ST.  PAUL'S'  (9th  S.  iii.  186,  271,  331).— 
Any  of  your  readers  who  care  to  see  a  repro- 
duction of  Pickersgill's  portrait  of  William 
Harrison  Ainsworth  will  find  one,  ''  from  a 
photograph  by  R.  H.  Mercer,"  prefixed  to  the 
account  of  the  author  by  Mr.  Edmund  Mercer 
forming  pp.  1-27  of  the  1896  volume  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Manchester  Literary 
Club,  of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  member. 
The  original  painting  is  not  now  in  the 
librarian's  room  at  the  Chetham  College, 
but  is  loaned  by  the  feoffees  to  the  Free 


Library  Committee  of  the  city  of  Manchester 
and  is  placed  in  a  good  position  at  the  top  ol 
the  stairs  of  the  Reference  Library  in  King 
Street.  The  picture  was  exhibited  in  the 
Royal  Academy  of  1841.  Laman  Blanchard 
says  of  it : — 

"  Ainsworth  is  there  depicted  not  as  some  pale, 
worn,  pining  scholar— some  fagging,  half-exhausted 
periodical  romancer— but  as  an  English  gentleman 
of  goodly  stature  and  well-set  limbs,  with  a  fine 
head  on  his  shoulders  and  a  heart  to  match." 

"The  latter,  however,"  says  my  friend 
Mercer,  "  is  not  shown  in  the  picture." 

T.  CANN  HUGHES,  M.A. 
Lancaster. 

Referring  to  this  subject,  may  I  draw 
attention  to  the  portrait  of  the  author  of 
'  Crichton '  (one  of  the  literary  delights  of 
my  boyhood)  in  '  A  Gallery  of  Illustrious 
Literary  Characters,  1830-1838'  (London, 
Chatto  &  Windus,  1873),  and  William 
Maginn's  remarks  thereon  ? — 

"We  have  not  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  Ainsworth,  but  we  are  sincerely  sorry 
for  her.  You  see  what  a  pretty  fellow  the  young  j 
novelist  of  the  season  is,  how  exactly,  in  fact,  he 
resembles  one  of  the  most  classically  handsome  and  [ 
brilliant  of  the  established  lady-killers, — the  only 
darling  of  the  day,  except  Cradock,  alias  Caradoc, 
—whose  charms  liave  been  equally  fatal  among  the 
nymphs  of  the  Seine  and  the  Thames." 

HENRY  GERALD  HOPE. 

Clapham,  S.W. 

ANCIENT  BEE-LORE  (9th  S.  iii.  286).— An 
artisan  whom  I  met  on  the  rail,  whom  I  put 
down  as  a  Northumberland  man,  and  who 
had  pretty  freely  expressed  his  annoyance  at 
the  delay  caused  by  the  gate-money  race 
traffic,  concluded  as  he  was  about  to  leave 
the  train,  "  It  wouldn't  do  to  swear  before  the 
bees,  though.  They  'd  pretty  soon  leave  the 
place ! "  THOMAS  J.  JEAKES. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

A  Stilly  of  Wagner.  By  Ernest  Newman.  (Dobell.) 
MR.  NEWMAN'S  '  Study  of  Wagner'  is  almost,  if  not 
quite,  unique  in  its  way.  It  is  an  attempt  on  the  \ 
part  of  an  avowed,  if  a  judicious,  admirer  to  free 
Wagner  from  the  evil  influences  of  enthusiastic  and 
ignorant  partisans,  and  to  set  him  in  his  true  light 
before  the  public.  Besides  being  an  intelligent, , 
subtle,  and  profound  critic  of  music— as  we  have 
said  in  speaking  of  his  earlier  work, '  Gluck  and  the 
Opera'  (see  8th  S.  ix.  119)— Mr.  Newman  is  a  darmj; 
innovator.  After  raising  Gluck  to  a  pedestal  higher 
than  has  been  accorded  him,  he  all  but  dethrones 
Wagner,  and  quite  dethrones  him  from  the  position 
assigned  him  by  injudicious  worshippers.  Wagner, 
on  the  intellectual  side,  is  not  to  be  taken  so 
seriously  as  his  admirers  would  like  him  to  be,  I 
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Mr.  Newman  maintains,  "a  man  of  high  spirit 
md  wenerous  sympathies,  acutely  sensitive  both  to 
is  °wn  miseries  and  those  of  others,  but  quite 
ica  >able  of  thinking  any  social  problem  out,  or  of 

y  anything  more  than  offer  the  most  a  priori 
^  'ions  of  it."     In  his  method  of  dealing  with 
rot  lems  of  the  philosophy  of  history  he  merely 
eel  lims  a  number  of  pseudo-propositions  that  ex- 
)laii  simply  nothing.     "No  one  with  a  grain  of 
ihil  >sophical  ability  will  set  about  the  business 
he  annulling  of  the  State,  &c.]  in  the  manner  of 
Vainer,    retailing    empty    platitudes    instead    of 
rguing,    verbalizing    instead    of    thinking,    and 
mu  idering  for  pages  together  about  those  precious 
itiiies  'the  State,'  'Society,' and 'the  individual.'" 
propos  of  a  letter  to  Roeckel  Mr.  Newman  says  : 
The  man  who  is  capable  of  a  performance  of  this 
,ncl  had  really  better  leave  metaphysics  alone ; 
ie  begins  to  wonder  whether  he  did  not  see  some- 
ing  rather  profound  in  the  multiplication  table  or 
.  Euclid's  'Elements.'"    All  these  forcible  utter- 
nces— or  heresies,  as  the  Wagnerite  will  call  them— 
re  written  concerning  '  The  Ring  of  the  Nibelung.' 
^e  have  nothing  whatever  to  say  upon  this  ques- 
on.    Music,  except  so  far  as  regards  its  history, 
s    antiquities,    and    similar    matters,    does    not 
)me  under  our  ken,  nor  do  we  claim  a  right  or  a 
ipacity  to  speak  on  the  subject.     We  like,  how- 
l-er.  the  vigour  and   outspokenness  of  Mr.  New- 
Ian  s  work,  which  must  have  already  "fluttered  the 
bvecotes,"  if  such  there  be,  of  Wagnerian  circles. 
I/  may  be  that  Wagner,  when  he  dealt  with  the 
[ibelungen  Lied,  was  under  the  most  pathetical 
illusion  when  he  thought  that  he  was  contributing 
iiythingof  the  slightest  value  to  the  intellectual  store 
f  the  race.     It  is  at  least  certain  that  views  such 
|i  these  will  not  pass  unchallenged.     Equally  high 
1  the  praise  that  is  bestowed— witness  the  eulogy 
!  'Parsifal,'  in  which,  in  regard  to  the  imaginative 
pects  of  his  art,  the  touch  is  said  to  be  "quite 
lierring."     Those  of  our  readers  who  are   inter- 
ted  in  music  will  turn  to  the  book  without  our 
dding.     It  is  a  work  that  none  can  afford  to 
;;glect.    Like  other  books  issued  by  Mr.  Dobell, 
is  admirable  in  all  typographical  respects. 

\odern  England  before  the  Reform  Bill.     By  Justin 
McCarthy,  M.P.    (Fisher  Unwin.) 
j:  the  present  volume,  and  in  a  second  by  which 
is  to  be  succeeded,  Mr.  McCarthy  aims  at  giving 
something  like  a  picture "  of  social  and  political 
velopment  in  England  during  the  present  century 
ther  than  a  chronicle  and  a  record.    In  this  effort 
has  succeeded.     Like  his  '  History  of  Our  Own 
ies,'  the  present  volume  is  luminous,  interest- 
and    impartial.     From   what    point    of   view 
McCarthy  writes  most  are  aware.     We  know, 
wever,  few  writers  so  fair  in  statement  and  sc 
oiassed  as  he,  and  few  whose  opinions  command 
re  respect.     His  style  is  admirable  in  lucidity, 
1  far  superior  to  that  of  most  writers  of  the  day. 
is  but  a  glimpse  that  he  gives  us,  the  scheme  oi 
work  admitting  of  no  more,  but  it  is  a  sketch 
which  dimensions  and  perspective  are  admirably 
served.     Quite  excellent  ai-e  the  portraits  of  the 
ee    monarchs :    George  III.,    George  IV.,    anc 
lliam  IV.,  much  fairer  and  more  convincing  than 
>se  furnished  by  writers  of  accepted  authority 
n  by  Thackeray.    Of  George  IV.  Mr.  McCarthy 
s  :  "It  is  out  of  all  reason  to  suppose  that  sucl 
n  as  Fox  and  Sheridan  could  have  clung  to  the 
npanionship  of  a  mere  worthless  profligate  simplj 


>ecause  he  happened  to  be  a  Prince  Regent  or  a 
ing."  A  model  of  justice  is  the  appreciation 
f  George  III.  Not  one  whit  exaggerated  is  the 
)opular  mistrust  and  hatred  of  the  then  Duke  of 
Cumberland  which  is  depicted,  and  the  account  of 
lie  "  Peterloo  Massacres  "  is  sustainedly  moderate. 
Mr.  McCarthy's  brilliant  pictures  of  Pitt,  Fox, 
Wellington,  Canning,  Sheridan,  and  others  are 
iccompanied  by  reproductions  of  pictures  which 
end  fresh  value  to  the  book.  Some  of  them  may, 
perhaps,  be  regarded  as  superfluous,  no  reference 
>o  them  being  found  in  the  book.  None,  however, 
will  object  to  their  presence. 

Winchester  Long  Rolls,  1653-1721.  Transcribed  and 
edited  by  C.  W.  Holgate.  (Winchester,  Wells.) 
B.  HOLGATE  has  already  done  good  service  to 
Winchester  by  his  two  books  on  '  Winchester  Com- 
moners,' 1800-35  and  1836-90,  and  other  publi- 
cations. This  edition  of  the  Long  Rolls,  from  the 
earliest  now  extant  to  the  time  when  the  series 
Becomes  complete,  is  a  similar  labour  of  love,  and 
's  carried  through  with  the  same  patient  thorough- 
leas.  The  Long  Rolls  are  lists  of  the  whole  school 
written,  during  all  this  period,  on  scrolls  of  vellum. 
The  titles  are,  of  course,  in  Latin,  including  in  1653, 
imong  the  fellows,  an  Equitator,  or  Outrider  to  the 
Warden,  and,  among  the  boys,  a  Prsefectus  Ollae,  or 
Prsefect  of  Tub,  neither  of  which  offices  is  now 
existent.  But  in  the  bulk  it  is  remarkable  how 
little  the  Winchester  of  the  seventeenth  century 
differed  from  the  Winchester  of  to-day.  The  first 
roll  on  the  list  would  appear  to  be  the  earliest  in 
existence  of  any  school  ot  note ;  Eton  has  nothing 
to  show  till  1678,  though  Westminster  goes  back  to 
1655.  The  history  of  Winchester  is  hinted  at,  if 
not  explicitly  written,  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  its 
Commoner  element  (Commensal en),  which  varies 
during  this  period  from  8  to  137.  Altogether  the 
lists  throw  many  sidelights  upon  the  past  of  our 
oldest  public  school. 

The  appearance  and  printing  of  the  volume  do 
credit  to  editor  and  publisher.  The  editor  ex- 
presses a  pious  wish,  which  we  heartily  second, 
that  the  twenty-five  missing  rolls  (after  1653)  may 
be  still  discovered.  They  are  for  the  years  1654-67, 
1669,  1671,  1682,  1687,  1689,  1703,  1705,  1711,  1713, 
1715,  1718,  1722.  If  any  of  our  readers  can  supply 
any  of  these,  they  will  no  doubt  communicate 
with  Mr.  Holgate.  The  volume  contains  an  ela- 
borate introduction  and  some  interesting  appendices 
relating  to  other  schools.  Mr.  Patey,  the  well- 
known  school  marshal  at  Rugby,  is,  we  regret  to 
say,  no  longer  living,  as  the  account  here  might 
imply. 

The  Betrothed  and  The  Talisman.    By  Sir  Walter 

Scott.  Edited  by  Andrew  Lang.  (Nirnmo.) 
BY  including  under  one  cover  of  the  "  Border  Edi- 
tion "  the  two  "  Tales  of  the  Crusaders,"  Mr.  Nimmo 
gives  us  much  the  longest  and  bulkiest  volume 
of  the  series.  With  the  preliminary  matter  and 
the  glossary  there  are,  indeed,  no  fewer  than  a 
thousand  pages.  Something  of  the  boyish  pleasure 
experienced  in  reading  '  The  Talisman '  still  clings 
to  the  reprint.  Mr.  Lang,  who  late  in  life  made 
the  acquaintance  of  '  The  Betrothed,'  declares  his 
preference  for  it  over  '  The  Talisman,'  though  he 
ranks  neither  of  them  as  a  masterpiece.  We  think 
differently.  Admitting  that  the  love  of  Damian 
and  Edith  is  "  pathetically  honourable,"  we  are 
more  than  usually  annoyed  at  Scott's  treatment  of 
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his  own  supernatural  machinery.  One  of  the  reasons 
we  dislike  many  of  his  heroes  is  that  they  talk  like 
nineteenth-century  philosophers  at  a  period  when 
there  was  no  man  whatever  so  enlightened  as  to 
doubt  the  efficacy  of  charms  and  witchcraft.  In 
'  The  Betrothed '  Scott  goes  a  step  further,  and 
makes  Rose  Flammock  refuse  belief  in  superstitions 
against  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  her 
to  struggle.  Fancy  a  girl  in  the  twelfth  century 
saying  or  a  portent,  "  It  bodes  nothing,  dearest 

lady, it  is  our  own  fears  that  are  prophets,  not 

those  trifles  which  we  take  for  augury.  It  is  things 
such  as  this  which  are  anachronisms  in  Scott,  and 
not  antedating  by  two  to  three  hundred  years,  as 
Mill,  the  historian  of  the  Crusades,  rebuked  him 
for  doing,  the  establishment  of  the  bishopric  of 
Gloucester.  '  The  Talisman  '  escapes  this  class  of 
condemnation,  and  as  a  gallery  of  pictures  may 
challenge  competition  with  any  novel  of  Scott. 
King  Richard  and  Saladin  are  genuinely  heroic. 
The  illustrations  to  the  earlier  work  are  wholly  by 
W.  Paget,  to  the  later  principally  by  Le  Bland. 

The  Annalx  of  Auchterarder  and  Memorials  of 
Strathearn.  By  Alexander  George  Reid.  (Crieff, 
Philips.) 

AMONG  books  dealing  with  local  history,  the  aug- 
menting number  of  which  is  a  matter  for  congratu- 
lation, few  are  better  in  arrangement  or  intrinsically 
more  readable  and  interesting  than  these  '  Annals 
of  Auchterarder  and  Memorials  of  Strathearn.' 
Some  inkling  of  the  pleasures  in  store  for  them 
must  have  been  obtained  by  those  of  our  readers 
who  have  noticed  Mr.  Reid's  recent  contributions 
to  our  columns.  Much  of  the  matter  he  now  sends 
casts  a  bright  light  upon  important  epochs  in  history, 
and  all  of  it  has  a  delightful  antiquarian  flavour. 
Not  in  present  days  a  place  of  great  importance 
is  this  pleasantly  situated  Perthshire  town,  the 
ruined  castle  of  which  was  once  a  royal  seat,  having 
been  built,  according  to  tradition,  in  the  eleventh 
century  as  a  hunting  seat  by  Michael  Canmohr,  or, 
as  Mr.  Reid  spells  it,  Canmore.  It  has  had  eccle- 
siastical edifices  of  some  importance,  and  signs  of 
Roman  occupation  may  still  be  traced.  Unfor- 
tunately the  town,  which,  owing  to  its  situation, 
was  always  exposed  to  Highland  ravage,  was  on 
25  January,  1716,  after  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir, 
entirely  consumed  by  fire  by  the  Earl  of  Mar.  In 
connexion  with  the  revolutionary  movement  of 
1715,  Auchterarder  was  a  place  of  some  importance, 
and  the  period  is  still  recalled  as  Mar's  year.  Lament- 
able accounts  are  given  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
townsfolk.  At  Blackford,  a  country  town  two 
miles  to  the  westward  of  Auchterarder,  William 
Davidson,  schoolmaster,  was  one  of  the  sufferers : 
"After  he  was  gone  the  Highlanders  broke  into  his 
house,  where,  tho'  his  wife  was  bigg  with  child,  they 
fell  a  plundering,  and  when  she  seem'd  but  to 
murmur  at  it,  they  knock't  her  down  with  the 
butt-end  of  a  gun,  and  left  her  lying  dead  upon 
the  ground,  blooding  at  mouth  and  nose."  Not 
less  harrowing  are  the  accounts  of  destruction  at 
Duning,  Dalreoch,  Crieff,  and  other  spots.  Subse- 
quently we  have  an  account  of  the  compensation 
paid  in  1721  to  the  sufferers.  An  account  of  salmon 
fashing  on  the  Earn  reads  like  a  chapter  out  of 
'  Redgauntlet.'  Many  trials  for  witchcraft  are 
given,  the  most  curious  being  that  of  a  woman 
who  was  charged  with  attempting  the  life  of  the 
Earl  of  Morton,  Regent  of  Scotland.  Unfortunately, 
though  the  woman,  who  pleaded  guilty,  was  duly 


"  convict,"  we  are  not  informed  whether  the  sen- 
tence was  carried  out.  John  Brugh,  otherwise 
the  Warlock  of  Fossoway,  was  strangled  and  burnt 
on  the  Castle  Hill  of  Edinburgh.  An  account  of  a 
holocaust  of  witches  is  given  under  the  heading 
"Witch  Coyin  at  the  Crook  of  Devon,"  a  covin 
consisting  of  thirteen,  otherwise  a  "  deil's  dozen  " 
Thirteen  is  also,  as  is  well  known,  a  "  baker's 
dozen,"  another  instance  of  the  supposed  connexion 
between  "deils"  and  bakers,  on  which  our  readers 
may  ruminate.  Mr.  Reid  seems  to  establish  that 
Kinkell  in  Strathearn  is  "the  Terrible  Parish" 
celebrated  in  rime  :— 
Was  there  e'er  sic  a  parish,  a  parish,  a  parish, 

Was  there  e'er  sic  a  parish  as  that  o'  Kinkell  ? 
They  've  hangit  the  minister,  drooned  the  precentor, 

Dang[d  ?]  doon  the  steeple  and  drucken  the  bell. 
Dunkeld  has  sometimes  been  given  for  Kinkell. 
Fact,  however,  is  on  the  side  of  the  place  now 
mentioned,  where  all  those  misfortunes  occurred. 
Mr.  Reid's  book  is  a  capital  specimen  of  Crieff 
printing,  and  is  admirable  in  all  typographical 
respects.  It  has  four  good  illustrations.  Its  anti- 
quarian merits  cannot  easily  be  overpraised,  and 
Mr.  Reid— a  not  too  common  thing  in  an  antiquary 
—has  a  style  at  once  animated  and  picturesque. 

MR.  ELLIOT  STOCK  will  publish  shortly  '  A  Hyp- 
notic Experience  in  the  Fair  Maid's  House  at  Perth,' 
by  Alfred  Beauchamp.  It  will  give  an  account  of  a 
remarkable  experience  of  the  author,  who  passed  | 
the  night  in  the  house  of  the  Fair  Maid,  and  will 
contain  twelve  photographs  of  the  interior  and 
exterior  of  the  dwelling. 


to 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices  :— 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  Correspond- 
ents who  repeat  queries  are  requested  to  head  the 
second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

H.  T.  C.  D.  ("  When  Greek  meets  Greek,"  &c.). 
— N.  Lee's  '  Alexander  the  Great,'  IV.  ii. 

MYDDELTON  ("  Blessed  is  he  who  expecteth 
nothing").— This  has  been  traced  to  Pope  in  a  letter 
to  Gay,  dated  16  Oct.,  1727.  See  also  '  N.  &  Q.,' 
4th  S.  iii.  310,  415,  446;  iv.  277;  6th  S.  v.  234;  7th  S. 
xii.  228. 

JONATHAN  BOUCHIER.— We  have  always  under- 
stood it  to  be  soft. 

CORRIGENDUM.— P.  366,  col.  2,  1.  34,  for  "Bar- 
basan  "  read  Barbasan's. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to 
"The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries '"—Advertise- 
ments and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher "- 
at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  B.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


9  L  S.  III.  JUNE  3,  '99.] 
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iotices  to  Correspondents. 


BURLEYMEN." 


THE  derivation  of  this  much  twisted  word 

is  been,  and  is,  as  puzzling  to  many  as  the 

ijculiar  office  for  which  it  stands.   Yet  in  the 

itter  lies  the  key  to  the  former.     The  con- 

xion  is  in   this  wise  :   "  By,"  a  borough  ; 

y-law,"  the  law  of  a  borough  ;  ex  quo  by- 

w-men,  vulgb  burleymen,  i.e.,  men  officially 

puted  to  enforce  the  by-laws.     From  1552 

1584  the  word  was  alternately  spelt  in  the 

ourt  Leet  Records  of  Manchester '  byrlamen 

dbirlamen,  and  Skene  wrote  in  1597  : — 

'  Burlaw,  Byrlaw,  lawes  of  Bui-law,  are  maid  and 
termined  be  consent  of  nichtbors  elected  arid 
osen  be  common  consent  in  the  courtes  called 
rlaw  courts.  The  quhilk  men  so  chosen  as  judges 
d  arbitrators  to  the  effect  aforesaid  are  commonly 

led  by  rlaw  men Byr  laws  or  laws  of  Burlaw 

3  laws  made  by  husbandmen  or  townships  con- 
rning  neighbourhood  to  be  kept  amongst  them- 
ves." 

From  the  '  Manchester  Court  Leet  Records ' 
appears  that  two  at  least,  and  sometimes 
ifrre,  were  told  off  as  overseers  to  each  of  the 
jincipal  streets ;  and  in  1590  the  bylawmen  of 
.  ylngate  (now  Millgate)  were  chronicled  with 
]  gleet  of  duty  in  not  reporting  the  unyoking 
(  certain  swine.  This  seems  to  have  been  a 
it  infrequent  misdemeanour,  for  three  years 


later  a  mandate  was  issued  that  no  swine 
were  to  be  allowed  to  stray  into  the  church 
or  churchyard,  or  into  the  market-place  on 
market  days  ;  and  in  the  year  following  (1594) 
every  berlawman  was  warned  to  supervise  his 
own  circuit,  and  generally  to  look  after  the 
church  and  churchyard.  The  after-functions 
of  wardens  and  sidesmen  appear  in  this  re- 
spect to  have  fallen  to  their  lot.  Again,  the 
very  next  year  the  berlawmen  were  mulcted 
in  a  fine  for  their  old  remissness  in  per- 
mitting swine  to  roam  the  streets  unyoked. 
The  late  Mr.  J.  P.  Earwaker,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
who  edited  the  *  Manchester  Court  Leet 
Records'  (1884),  assigns  (vol.  i.  p.  4,  in 
note)  an  additional  and  later  office  to  these 
worthies  : — 

"In  country  places  the  duties  of  the  burleymen, 
as  they  are  often  called,  had  in  later  times  become 
that  of  assessing  damage  to  crops,  &c.,  from  horses, 
cattle,  &c.,  straying,  and  the  like." 

But  burleymen  were  not  confined  to  Man- 
chester, nor,  apparently,  is  their  office  extinct. 
In  the  long  since  defunct  Local  Gleanings, 
edited  by  Mr.  Earwaker,  it  is  stated  in  No.  3, 
p.  Ill  (September,  1879):— 

"  A  correspondence  has  lately  taken  place  in  the 
Athenceum  concerning  the  ancient  village  officers 
known  as  burleymen  and  the  nature  of  their  duties, 
which  has  received  much  elucidation  from  local 
sources.  Mr.  Beaumont,  of  Warrington,  writes  : 
'  In  the  review  of  Mr.  Gomme's  "  Index  of  Municipal 
Offices,"  contained  in  your  number  for  the  12th  of 
July,  you  speak  of  burleymen  (as  we  spell  it  here)  as 
an  extinct  office,  and  you  say  that  the  Sixth  Report 
of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  (368) 
"  tells  us  that  in  the  seventeenth  century  there 
were  functionaries  of  that  name  in  several  villages 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Warrington."  Will  you 

Ermit  me,  as  Steward  of  the  Honour  and  Fee'  of 
ilton,  and  of  the  Manors  of  Frodsham  and  Lyme 
Handley,  in  Cheshire,  and  of  the  Honour  and  Fee  of 
Mackesfield,  and  of  the  Manor  of  Widnes  in  Lan- 
cashire, to  inform  you  that  burleymen  are  still 
appointed  at  the  Courts  Leet  and  Courts  Baron? 
Men  of  agricultural  experience  are  always  chosen, 
and  their  duty  is  to  value  damages,  e.g.,  to  crops, 
from  cattle  straying,  or  the  like.  The  late  judge  of 
the  Warrington  County  Court  was  in  the  habit 
of  relying  upon  their  evidence,  and  (by  consent,  of 
course)  referring  cases  to  them,  and  often  observed 
how  useful  a  general  appointment  of  such  agricul- 
tural referees  would  be.  Another  correspondent, 
who  writes  from  Altrincham,  states  that  at  the 
'  Altrincham  Court  Leet,  which  is  known  to  have 
been  held  since  A.D.  1290  [but  this  statement  is  very 
questionable],  burleymen  are  annually  appointed, 
who  often  prove  useful  in  settling  disputes.  Their 
duty  is  to  assess  damage  to  gardens  and  fields  caused 
by  stray  horses,  cows,  hens,  &c.  In  Knutsford  and 
Mobberley  townships  burleymen  are  appointed ;  and 
to  show  that  neither  the  word  nor  the  office  is 
obsolete,  I  may  add  that  I  have  within  the  past  two 
years  heard  them  give  evidence  in  the  County  Court 
of  damage  to  growing  crops  and  gardens.'  In  a 
subsequent  number  Miss  L.  T.  Smith  gives  some 
interesting  notices  of  the  bye-law-men  in  Yorkshire 
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in  the  seventeenth  century,  from  some  old  accounts, 
showing  how  it  was  their  duty  to  throw  open  the 
common  lands  of  the  village,  and  to  prevent  all 
encroachments." 

Court  Leet,  or  View  of  Frank  Pledge,  as 
defined  by  Stephen's  '  Commentary,'— 

"  a  court  of  record,  appointed  to  be  held  once  in  the 
year  and  not  oftener,  before  the  steward  of  the  leet, 
being  the  King's  Court  granted  by  charter  to  the 
lords  of  those  hundreds  or  manors  whose  original 
intent  was  to  view  the  frank  pledges,  that  is,  the 
freemen  within  the  liberty,  who,  according  to  the 
institiition  of  the  great  Alfred,  were  all  mutually 
pledges  for  the  good  behaviour  of  each  other,"— 
is  a  thing  of  the  past  in  this  city,  as  it  has 
fallen,  to  quote  the  same  authority, 
"in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom  into  total  desuetude, 
though  in  some  places  it  is  still  periodically  held 
before  the  steward,  but  only  for  the  transaction  of 
the  administrative  business  of  the  manor." 

With  the  Court  Leet  have,  of  course,  dis- 
appeared burleymen  from  our  midst  also. 
But  the  blue-coated  creations  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  have  more  than  replaced  them. 

J.  B.  McGovERN. 

St.  Stephen's  Rectory,  C.-on-M.,  Manchester. 
[See  'H.E.D.'] 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

1  OTHELLO,'  I.  i.  21  (5th  S.  xi.  383 ;  9th  S.  i.  83, 
283,  422,  483  ;  ii.  203,  402,  544  •  iii.  64,  222,  282, 
363). — DR.  SPENCE'S  communication  seems  to 
involve  a  charge  of  controversial  dishonesty. 
To  this  I  am  bound  to  reply. 

I  have  never  accepted,  or  supposed  that  I 
should  be  thought  to  have  accepted,  DR. 
SPENCE'S  scansion  of  the  line  in  dispute.  We 
read  by  accent,  not  by  quantity ;  and  the  ex- 
pression "  two  long  syllables  "  was  therefore 
unfortunate,  but  I  used  it  for  brevity's  sake 
merely.  My  meaning  was  this :  The  accent 
falls  on  the  second  syllable  of  "  affairs."  It 
makes  no  difference  to  the  sound  whether 
this  word  has  two  syllables  or  three ;  if  it 
has  three,  then  one  is  redundant,  and  the 
verse  still  drags. 

For  fear  of  further  misunderstanding  (but 
in  any  case  this  is  my  last  word  to  DR.  SPENCE), 
I  must  say  that  a  redundant  syllable  is  not 
necessarily  disagreeable  ;  nor  yet  two  "  long 
syllables,"  or  two  sibilants,  at  the  end  of  a 
verse.  DR.  SPENCE'S  line  is,  however,  a  dis- 
agreeable one  ;  and  I  persist  in  holding  that 
Shakespeare  cannot  have  written  it. 

C.  C.  B. 

[No  further  controversy  on  this  subject  will  be 
inserted.] 

'  OTHELLO,'  V.  ii.  1  (9th  S.  i.  283,  422 ;  iii. 
304). — If  readers  will  take  the  trouble  to  look 
up  my  note,  so  far  back  as  9th  S.  i.  422,  and 


compare  it  with  MR.  DEY'S  at  last  reference, 
I  leave  them,  without  thinking  it  necessary 
to  add  a  single  word,  to  determine  whether 
the  "  cause "  which  was  so  foul  that  Othello 
would  not  name  it  to  the  "  chaste  stars"  was, 
as  MR.  DEY  thinks,  Desdemona's  "disposition 
to  infidelity  "(!),  or  the  actual  adultery  with 
which  in  foulest  terms — far  too  foul  to  quote 
—Othello  had  charged  her.  See  IV.  ii.  65-89. 

R.  M.  SPENCE,  D.D. 
Manse  of  Arbuthnott,  N.B. 

'ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA,'  III.  x.  9-11  (9th 
S.  iii.  362). — Dr.  Johnson,  in  quoting  this 
passage  in  his  'Dictionary,'  has  the  words 
"ribald  nag."  This  is  a  powerful  and  poetical 
description  of  a  licentious  woman  that  has 
been  ridden  by  many  men.  "Riband-red 
nag  "  is  applicable  to  nothing  except  a  horse 
which  is  about  to  be  sold  at  a  fair.  Such  an 
alteration  seems  to  me  to  change  fine  poetry 
into  meaningless  prose.  Steevens  and  Malone 
have  got  "  ribald-rid."  The  meaning  of  this 
is  that  Cleopatra  had  been  ridden  by  lewd 
men.  E.  YARDLEY. 

P.S. — Since  I  wrote  on  this  subject,  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  the  note  which 
I  answered  is  a  joke.  I  remember  that  the 
late  DR.  BREWER  was  once  facetious  in  a 
similar  way  in  *  Shakspeariana.' 

'  CORIOLANUS,'  I.  ix.  46  (9th  S.  iii.  63).— 
When  Steele  growes  soft,  as  the  Parasites  Silke, 
Let  him  be  made  an  Overture  for  th'  Warres. 

First  Folio. 

When  steel  grows  soft,  as  the  parasite's  silk, 
Let  him  be  made  a  coverture  for  the  wars. 

Globe. 

I  offer  as  a  further  emendation  of  the 
original  text : — 

When  steel  grows  soft,  as  the  parasites'  silks, 
Let  them  be  made  a  coverture  for  the  wars. 

It  may  easily  be  seen  how  the  manifestly 
wrong  "  him  "  got  into  the  print.  T,  the  final 
letter  of  "Let,"  has  been  omitted  as  the  initial 
letter  of  the  next  word  "them,"  and  then 
-hem  has  been  converted  into  "  him."  If  I 
am  right  as  to  "  them,"  then  for  "  silk,"  as  its 
antecedent,  we  must  read  "silks."  Shake- 
speare uses  "  silk  "  and  "  silks  "  indiscrimin- 
ately : — 

Prouder  than  rustling  in  unpaid-for  silk. 
'  Cymbeline,'  III.  iii. 

Let  not  the  creaking  of  shoes  nor  the  rustling  of 
silks  betray  thy  poor  heart  to  woman.—'  King  Lear,' 
III.  iv.  96. 

In  the  Folio  "  Parasites  "  has  no  apostrophe. 
I  place  it  after  the  s  as  the  plural  seems  more 
appropriate  with  "  silks  "  following. 

R.  M.  SPENCE,  D.D. 

Manse  of  Arbuthnott,  N.B. 


, 

no-  r»f       ! 
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'  TEMPEST,'  II.  i.  251-4.— 
\A  e  all  were  sea-swallow'd,  though  some  cast  again, 
A  id  by  that  destiny,  to  perform  an  act 
"^  hereof  what 's  past  is  prologue;  what  to  come, 
Ii  yours  and  my  discharge. 
T  ie  idea  of  destiny  should  not  be  lost  sight 
ot  in  explaining  this  passage,  as  Antonio  uses 
it  in  support  of  his  positive  statement  of  what 
i  tl  ey  are  to  do. 

In  Steevens's  1793  "  what  to  come,  In  yours 
and  my  discharge"  (with   the  punctuation 
hi;re  given),  is  explained  to  mean  "depends 
on  what  you  and  I  are  to  perform."    This 
!  ineaof  a  subsequent  event  depending  on  their 
present  act  is  not  Antonio's  thought.     The 
correct  punctuation,  as  given   in   the  First 
Folio,  "  what  to  come  In  yours,  and  my  dis- 
charge," gives  a  different  meaning.     Carrying 
j  the  "is,"  before  "prologue,"  forward  to  the 
next  clause,  where  it  is    understood    after 
"  come  " — "  what 's  past  is  prologue  •  what  to 
come  (is)  In  yours,  and  my  discharge  " — we 
j  find  that  the  emphasis  of  the  uninterrupted 
;  thought  falls    on   "In  yours,    and    my  dis- 
charge"— what  to  come  is  for  us  to  do — and 
1  that  by  "  what  to  come  "  is  meant  the  very 
i  act  itse'lf  which  they  are  to  perform,  and  not 
i)  some  result  that  depends  on  such  act. 

E.  MERTON  DEY. 
'TEMPEST,  II.  ii.  18-9.— 

Here 's}  neither  bush  nor  shrub,   to  bear  off  any 
i  weather  at  all,  and  another  storm  brewing. 

In  the  First  Folio  the  comma  is  placed  after 
"bush,"  instead  of  "shrub,"  from  which  we 
are  justified  in  reading,  "Here's  neither  bush 
I  (to  shelter  us),  nor  (even  a)  shrub  to  bear  off 
!  any  weather  at  all,"  "  at  all "  referring  to  the 
I  smaller  portion  of  the  storm  which  a  shrub 
!  would  bear  off,  as  contrasted  with  the  greater 
protection  afforded  by  a  bush. 

E.  MERTON  DEY. 

'TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA,'  I.  i.  31. — 
So  (Traitor)  then  she  comes,  when  she  is  thence. 
This  is  the  reading  of  the  Folio,  and  prac- 
tically that  of  the  Quartos.     The  modern 
reading, 

So,  traitor!    "When  she  comes!"     When  is  she 
thence  ? 

which  originated  with  Kowe,  may  perhaps 
(seem  to  have  become  so  firmly  embedded  in 
the  text  that  any  attempt  to  dislodge  it  in 
favour  of  its  predecessor  may  savour  of 
temerity.  But  there  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
very  material  distinction  between  the  two 
readings  which  has  been  overlooked.  The 
modern  version  makes  Troilus  accuse  himself 
of  treachery  towards  himself,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  not  really  true  that  Cressida  is  ever 
absent  from  his  thoughts  ;  the  original  makes 


him  accuse  himself  of  treachery  towards 
Cressida,  since,  on  his  own  admission,  she 
must  be  at  times  absent  from  his  thoughts, 
or  it  could  not  be  said  that  she  came  into 
them.  As  the  latter  is,  I  submit,  the  more 
natural  position  for  a  youthful  lover,  like 
Troilus,  to  take,  I  would  certainly  advocate 
a  reversion  to  the  original  text. 

ALFRED  E.  THISELTON. 


1900.—  More  years  have  elapsed  than  the 
"  oldest  inhabitant "  can  conveniently  remem- 
ber since  it  was  possible  to  express  the  year  of 
our  Lord  in  three  figures.  But  1900  will  be 
MCM.  J.  ELIOT  HODGKIN. 

[See  '  Roman  Numerals,'  ante,  pp.  90,  214.] 

JACK  PLACKETT'S  COMMON.  (See  9th  S.  ii. 
508.)  —  The  following  is  a  cutting  from  a 
weekty  paper : — 

"  With  a  view  to  making  the  entrance  to  Isling- 
ton near  the  'Angel'  as  picturesque  as  possible, 
the  united  parishes  of  Islington  and  Clerkenwell 
have  been  endeavouring  to  purchase  a  plot  of  land 
at  the  junction  of  City  and  Goswell  Roads,  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  it  out  as  an  open  space.  Origin- 
ally it  was  enclosed  with  iron  rails,  and  grass  and 
trees  grew  there ;  but  for  some  years  it  has  been 
a  bill-posting  station,  and,  inside  the  hoarding,  a 
builder's  yard.  This  huge  posting-station  is  an 
eyesore  to  the  two  vestries,  out  the  price  asked 
for  the  land  —  5,000*?.  for  5,120  superficial  feet  [or 
about  42,500^.  per  acre]— appears  to  be  prohibitive. 
Mr.  Johnson,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Clerkenwell 
Vestry,  said  he  had  searched  local  history  on  the 
subject,  and  found  that  a  little  more  than  a  century 
ago  the  site  in  question  was  common  land,  known 
as  '  Jack  Plackett's  Common,'  because  of  a  notori- 
ous highwayman  of  that  name  having  been  hanged 
there,  and  his  body  (with  a  stake  through  it)  subse- 
quently buried  there.  Consequently  he  (Mr.  John- 
son) would  like  to  see  the  freeholder's  title  to  the 
place." 

The  worthy  vestryman's  antiquarianism 
is  slightly  at  fault.  It  was  not  the  custom  to 
bury  highwaymen  on  commons  with  a  stake 
through  their  bodies,  although  a  somewhat 
similar  practice  prevailed  formerly  with 
regard  to  suicides,  who  were  buried  at  cross- 
roads with  a  stake  through  them.  The  bodies 
highwaymen  were  gibbeted  after  death  on 
the  scene  of  their  exploits.  JOHN  HEBB. 

WILLIAM  HARRISON  AINSWORTH.  (See  ante, 
pp.  186,  271,  331.)— I  have  heard  that  'Old 
St.  Paul's'  proved  so  unattractive  to  the 
readers  of  the  Sunday  Times  in  1841  that  the 
Droprietors  of  the  paper  wished  for  its  dis- 
continuance, but  that  the  author  declined  to 
comply  with  their  request.  Be  it  remem- 
Dered  that  in  those  days  newspapers  were 
comparatively  few  in  comparison  with 
those  at  the  present  time,  The  weird -like 
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story  would  not  be  of  much  interest  unaccom- 
panied by  pictorial  illustrations.  It  can  now 
be  purchased,  double-columned  with  a  coloured 
wrapper,  for  the  small  sum  of  sixpence. 

There  is  a  good  engraving  of  W.  H.  Ains- 
worth,  when  in  the  prime  of  life,  prefixed  to 
the  original  edition  of  '  Windsor  Castle,'  pub- 
lished in  1844,  said  to  be  engraved  by  S. 
Freeman  from  the  picture  by  D.  Maclise, 
KA.,  half-length,  depicting  a  very  handsome 
man.  This  is  certainly  not  taken  from  the 
full-length  portrait  in  the  librarian's  room  at 
Chetham  College,  which  represents  him  in  a 
standing  posture,  wearing  a  cloak,  and  having 
his  hat  under  his  arm. 

There  is  a  "  memoir  "  of  W.  H.  Ainsworth 
in  the  '  Manchester  School  Register,'  vol.  iii. 
pp.  121-5,  to  which  the  letter  C.  is  appended, 
showing  it  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  James 
Crossley,  an  old  friend  of  mine.  It  may  pro- 
bably be  identical  with  that  mentioned  by 
your  correspondent  (p.  .332)  in  the  edition  of 
•  Rookvrood  published  in  1878,  since  the  same 
expressions  occur  in  it  as  are  quoted  by  him. 
Ainsworth  was  born  in  1805,  and  admitted 
into  the  Manchester  Grammar  School  in 
1817,  then  under  the  high  -  mastership  of 
the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Smith,  D.D.  There  he 
•was  a  schoolfellow  of  my  father,  who  died 
in  1867,  and  he  has  given  an  amusing  de- 
scription of  the  school  as  it  existed  in  his  day 
in  one  of  his  novels  ('  Life  and  Adventures  of 
Mervyn  Clitheroe,'  1851,  8vo.).  Ainsworth 
died  3  Jan.,  1882,  and  was  buried  at  Kensal 
Green  Cemetery.  He  had  in  Mr.  Crossley  as 
great  a  hero-worshipper  as  Thomas  Carlyle 
could  have  desired.  Mr.  Crossley  had  once 
been  a  solicitor  in  large  practice  in  Man- 
chester, and  thus  refers  to  the  novelist's  dis- 
relish for  the  law  : — 


"Here  [in  the  office  of  a  conveyancer]  he  copied 

Erecedents,  and  we  have  a  folio  volume  in  which 
is  labours  are  embodied,  but  the  rule  in  Shelley's 


case  and  Fearne's  contingent  remainders  had  no 
charms  for  him." 

Pasted  in  one  of  my  books  is  an  account  of 
Ainsworth  and  his  funeral  at  Kensal  Green,  a 
cutting  most  probably  from  either  the  Man- 
chester Guardian  or  the  Manchester  Courier. 
JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

"CLINCHER."— The  earliest  quotation  for 
this  word,  in  the  sense  of  a  clinker  -  built 
vessel,  in  the  '  H.E.D.'  is  dated  1678,  and  is 
taken  from  Phillips's  '  New  World  of  Words.' 
The  publications  of  the  Navy  Records  Society 
may  probably  have  furnished  Dr.  Murray 
with  instances  of  the  use  of  the  word  in  the 
sixteenth  century;  but  there  is  no  harm  in 
my  pointing  out  that  clinchers  (spelt  clynchers) 


occurs  on  p.  3,  1.  21,  of  the  (anonymous)  trans- 
lation of  Antonio  Galvao's  'Discoveries  of  the 
World '  published  by  Hakluyt  in  1601,  but 
made,  as  he  states,  more  than  twelve  years 
previously.  It  is  there  correctly  used  to 
render  the  Portuguese  naos  de  pregadura; 
but  the  editor  of  the  Hakluyt  Society's 
reprint  (a  vice-admiral)  very  unnecessarily 
substitutes  in  a  foot-note  "  well  secured 
with  nails."  One  would  almost  imagine 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  meaning 
of  clincher.  (Some  of  his  emendations  in 
various  parts  of  this  work  are  ludicrously 
wrong.)  DONALD  FERGUSON. 

5,  Bedford  Place,  Croydon. 

DANTEIANA.  (See  8th  S.  ii.  23.)— It  is  getting 
somewhat  ancient  history  now,  but  I  notice 
in  a  back  number  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  an  incomplete 
and  perhaps  erroneous  explanation  of  a  pas- 
sage in  the  'Inferno'  (iv.  55)  where  Dante 
is  telling  of  the  souls  he  saw  in  limbo: — 

Trasseci  1'  ombra  del  primo  pareute, 
1)'  Abel  suo  figlio,  e  quella  di  Noe, 
Di  Moise  legista  e  1'  ubbidiente 
Abraam  patriarca  e  David  re. 

The  question  is  whether  a  comma  should  be  j 
put  after  "legista"  or  "patriarca,"  and  the 
writer  says,  "  The  adjective  refers  in  the  text 
not  to  Abraham,  but  to  Moses,"  and  goes  on 
to  quote  Lord  Vernon,  who  explains  the 
epithet  by  saying  that  Moses  was  "  legislators 
e  ubbidiente  sernpre  alia  voce  de  Dio."  It 
may,  however,  be  remarked  that  Abraham 
gave  a  signal  instance  of  obedience  in  offering 
up  his  son  Isaac  at  the  Divine  command.  It 
would  seem  then  that  the  epithet  might  apply 
to  the  Patriarch — and  this  is  how  Fraticelli 
takes  it — as  well  as  to  the  leader  of  the  chosen 
people,  so  that  Lord  Vernon,  if  this  is  all  he 
says,  has  noted  only  one  of  two  possible 
explanations.  T.  P.  ARMSTRONG. 

Putney. 

HAND-PRINTED  BOOKS  FROM  WOOD  EN- 
GRAVINGS, TEMP.  1800-88.— As  '  N.  &  Q.'  is  an 
invaluable  record  where  instances  are  em- 
balmed, I  wish  to  note  therein  some  facts 
regarding  woodcuts,  or  rather  wood  en- 
gravings, as  xylographs  have  been  termed 
since  the  days  of  Bewick,  being  produced 
on  the  end  of  the  wood  by  the  use  of  lozenge 
tools  alone.  The  art  of  engraving  upon 
wood,  \ve  are  told,  is  a  lost  art  ;  certainly,  if 
not  lost,  it  is  not  one  likely  to  be  revived,  as 
boxwood  engravings  in  relief  to  print  with 
type  are  costly.  They  replaced  copper  and 
steel,  which  were  cut  en  cru  and  slow  to  print, 
the  process  being  without  improvement  and 
in  a  method  antique,  whilst  "process"  by 
chemical  result  not  only  spares  the  original, 
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bu  j  needs  not  reversal.  In  the  early  modus 
to  obtain  relief  blocks  the  method  was  rude, 
ex  sending  from  the  fifties  to  the  eighties. 
Tl  e  printing  of  "  livres  de  luxe "  was 
ck  ae  by  hand  on  paper  that,  whilst  less 
durable  than  that  of  the  old  block-books, 
we  s  more  so  than  the  enamelled,  glazed 
su  -face,  due  to  milling  and  china  clay,  on 
which  they  now  print  by  improved  machinery, 
ur  aided  by  art,  the  most  modern  photograph 
as  well  as  minute  engravings  from  faille  douce 
or  lithography. 

Now  with  this  preamble,  I  would  put  before 
collectors  a  plea  for  the  purchase  and  pre- 
servation of  the  hand  -  printed  books  that 
delighted  our  grandsires,  and  are  in  their  way 
unique— books  that,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  are 
rising  in  value,  as  also  are  the  engravers7 
hand  proofs  that  were  taken  by  the  stylus 
upon  india  paper  for  the  approval  of  the 
artist  and  as  an  aid  to  the  printer.  These 
hand-rubbed  proofs  are  now  rare  indeed,  and 
bound  to  become  more  choice  still  as  time 
advances. 

Of  French  hand-printed  books  I  would  note 
those  of  Horace  Vernet,  Raffet,  Meissonier, 
Johannot,  Gavarni,  Grandville,  Dore,  &c. 

Of  English,  Bewick,  Corbould,  Thurston, 
Cruikshank,  Seymour,  Williams,  Duncan, 
Meadows,  Millais,  Rossetti,  Leech,  Gilbert, 
Doyle,  Foster,  Thomas,  Harvey,  Leighton, 
Walker,  Pin  well,  Houghton,  Fildes,  Du 
,Maurier,  Keene,  Stanfield,  Maclise,  Browne, 
and  last,  and  not  least,  Tenniel,  who  to 
this  day  delights  us  weekly  with  a  woodcut 
cartoon  in  Punch. 

i  Of  the  Kelmscott  Press  books  it  may  be 
said  that  they,  whilst  carrying  on  the  tra- 
iditions  of  the  early  block-books,  owe  their 
^production  greatly  to  "process,"  press  work, 
land  a  method  of  inking  unknown  to  the 
primitive  printers,  to  whose  work  they  bear 
striking  resemblance. 

JOHN  LEIGHTON,  F.S.A. 

Ormonde,  Regent's  Park. 

"  BEARTH."— Prof.  Masson  tells  us  that  this 

is  the  correct  form  of  the  word  used  by  Milton 

at  the  end  of  v.  624  of  the  ninth   book  of 

Paradise    Lost,'  though   "  birth    has    been 

ubstituted   in  all  the  modern  editions,  but 

improperly."     It    here     means    "  produce," 

and  birth  is  sometimes  used  in  that  sense, 

«•?.,  by  Dryden    in   his  translation  of    the 

'  Georgics,'  where  we  have  (i.  196)  : — 

But  all  was  common,  and  the  fruitful  Earth 
Was  free  to  give  her  unexacted  Birth. 

I  have  consulted  the  original  edition  (pub- 
lished "at  the  Judge's  Head  in  Fleet  Street," 
1697),  and  ascertained  that  the  word  so  stands 


there.  The  form  oeartn,  occurs,  1  oelieve,  only 
in  the  above  place,  and  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  *  H.E.D.'  The  A.-S.  form  of  birth  is  beorth, 
as  given  in  Bosworth,  though  Prof.  Skeat 
tells  us  that  it  is  very  rare.  W.  T.  LYNN. 
Blackheath, 

[It  is  bearth  in  the  first  edition,  in  which  it 
stands  in  book  viii.  1.  624.] 

THOMAS  BROOKE.  (See  2nd  S.  i.  189.)— At  the 
above  reference  a  Thomas  Brooke  is  quoted 
as  author  of  some  verses  written  the  day 
before  his  death,  "who  suffered  at  Norfolk 
the  30  August,  1570."  Is  this  Brooke  of  the 
Cobham  family  1— if  so,  according  to  an  article 
in  '  Arch.  Cant.,'  vol.  xii.,  although  arrested  by 
his  own  brother  on  14  Oct.,  1571,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  he  was  not  executed. 
He  was  engaged  in  a  plot  with  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  and  others  in  the  cause  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  for  which  the  duke  suffered 
2  June,  1572.  This  article  concludes  that 
Thomas  Brooke  was  alive  in  1588  and  took 
part  in  the  "  great  drama  of  the  time."  He 
married  Katharine,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Cavendish. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  Lord  Cobham 
had  two  sons  named  Thomas.  Thomas  the 
younger  is  referred  to  in  his  father's  will, 
1552  ;  and  on  5  Sept.,  1571,  William  Brooke, 
Lord  Cobham,  wrote  to  Lord  Burghley  the 
following : — 

"Captayne  Keyes  ys  departyd.  I  pray  let  me 
entreat  you  to  recomynd  my  younger  brother 
Thomas  unto  yt  [the  captaincy  of  Sandgate  Castle  ?] 
trewllye  he  ys  right  honest  and  can  do  right  well 
for  that  he  ys  my  Id.  of  leicesters  servaynt.  I  have 
also  advertised  [?]  unto  him  to  sue  to  your  high- 
ness. I  shall  do  very I  shame  and  envy  if  any 

other  be  preferred  unto  it  being  under  my  charge.' 
— '  State  Papers,  Domestic.' 

Lord  Cobham  was  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  and  Sandgate  Castle  would  be  within 
the  liberties  thereof.  R.  J.  FYNMORE. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.  —  One  of  the  dreams  of 
modern  bibliographers  is  the  compilation  of  a 
'General  Catalogue  of  English  Literature.' 
Before  any  such  gigantic  work  is  undertaken, 
would  it  not  be  as  well  to  try  the  experiment 
of  making  a  complete  bibliography  of  one 
period,  say  the  first  forty  years  of  the  present 
century1?  During  that  time  there  was  a 
determined  opposition  among  publishers  to 
the  Copyright  Act,  with  the  result  that  an 
immense  number  of  books  never  found  their 
way  to  the  shelves  of  our  national  library, 
and  it  is  most  difficult  to  trace  them.  I  could 
without  much  trouble  give  the  titles  of  a 
hundred  such  books,  but  let  one  instance 
illustrate.  In  a  memoir  of  Francis  Wrang- 
ham,  Archdeacon  of  Chester,  which  appeared 
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in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  1843,  it  is 
stated  that  in  1808  he  published  an  edition 
of  Plutarch's  'Lives'  in  six  octavo  volumes. 
The  earliest  edition  in  the  British  Museum  is 
the  fourth,  published  in  1826.  There  is  no 
copy  of  this  1808  edition  in  the  Bodleian 
Catalogue,  nor  is  it  mentioned  by  Watt ;  and 
the  only  confirmation  of  the  statement  made 
in  the  memoir  is  that  in  the  '  London  Cata- 
logue,' which  covers  from  1700  to  1811,  an 
edition  is  mentioned,  but  without  any  clue 
to  the  date  of  publication.  Curiously  enough, 
the  Archdeacon  had  no  copy  of  this  1808 
edition  in  his  library,  the  one  he  mentions 
being  that  of  1813.  Is  any  copy  known  of 
this  1808  edition,  and  if  so,  where  1 

There  is  also  another  curious  point  about 
the  memoir  published  in  the  Gentleman! s 
Magazine.  It  was  copied  almost  verbatim 
from  an  earlier  memoir  published  about  1827, 
in  a  work  of  which  there  is  only  a  part  in  the 
British  Museum.  This  part  has  no  title-page, 
but  has  the  running  title  "National  Portraits." 
What  was  the  proper  title  of  the  work,  and 
when  was  it  published  1 

In  my  opinion  it  is  better  to  have  a  series 
of  authentic  and  reliable  bibliographies  of 
individual  periods  than  an  imperfect  general 
catalogue.  HENRY  R.  PLOMER. 

A  WITTY  BOY.  —  In  Novella  Ixii.  of 
Francesco  Sacchetti  (c.  1335-1410)  a  Messer 
Valore,  after  being  astonished  by  a  boy 
about  fourteen  years  old,  whose  smart  words 
defeat  him  repeatedly,  remarks  to  his  com- 
pany that  there  is  no  boy  of  precocious  wit 
who  does  not  become  a  fool  in  later  life. 
"You,"  replied  the  boy,  "must  have  been 
a  person  of  great  wisdom  in  your  boyhood." 
Poggio  (A.D.  1380-1459)  gives  a  similar  story 
in  his  *  Facetiae,'  which  tells  of  a  cardinal  and 
child  who  delivered  a  harangue  in  presence  of 
the  Pope.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note  that 
in  the  invention  of  such  stories  the  Chinese 
preceded  the  Europeans.  Liu  I-King  (A.D. 
403-444),  in  his  'Shih-Shwoh'  (Japanese  re- 
print, 1779,  torn.  xii.  fol.  18  a),  speaks  thus  : — 

"Kun  Wan-Kii  (killed  A.D.  208),  when  only  ten 
years  of  age,  went  to  Lo-Yang  [then  the  capital] 
with  his  father.  There  Li  Yuen-Li  (killed  A.D.  169) 
had  a  great  fame  in  learning,  and  only  his  relations 
or  savants  were  allowed  to  see  him .  The  boy  called 
on  him,  spoke  to  his  porter,  '  I  am  Mr.  Li's  relative,' 
and  was  given  a  seat  in  his  presence.  The  master 
asked  him,  '  What  relation  do  you  have  to  myself  ? ' 
to  which  the  boy's  prompt  answer  was,  'My  an- 
cestor Confucius  [whose  family  name  was  Kun]  was 
a  familiar  disciple  of  yours,  Lao-Tsze  [whose  family 
name  was  Li]  (Confucius  put  many  questions  to 
Lao-Tsze,  about  517  B.C.,  according  to  the  'Encyc. 
Brit.,'  vol.  xiv.  p.  295),  so  that  we  both  belong  to 
families  mutually  known  since  long  past  genera- 


tions.' None  was  there  in  the  meeting  who  did 
not  call  the  boy  a  wonder.  An  officer  named 
Chin  Wei  came  in  later,  and,  being  told  the  news, 
remarked  thereon  :  '  Cleverness  in  a  man's  infancy 
does  not  guarantee  his  wisdom  in  adult  age.'  The 
boy  answered  then:  ' So  I  must  judge  you  in  your 
infancy  to  have  been  particularly  clever.'  " 

KUMAGUSU   MlNAKATA. 
7,  Effie  Road,  Walham  Green,  S.W. 

OBLIVION. —  "My  son,  with  how  little 
wisdom  "  history  is  retailed  !  The  following 
strange  remark  occurs  in  Miss  Ty tier's 
'  Six  Royal  Ladies  of  the  House  of  Hanover ' 
(p.  170)  with  reference  to  George  III.  :— 

"There  was  many  a  noble  English  maiden  who 
had  aspirations  to  the  crown  matrimonial,  and  there 
was  the  fair  Quaker  Hannah  Lightfoot,  to  whom, 
wild  rumour  would  have  it,  the  royal  lad  had 
made  honourable  proposals  of  marriage— nay ,  would 
have  married,  had  not  George  II. 's  death  intervened 
in  time.  Yet  it  was  long  centuries  since  a  King  of 
England  had  wedded  with  a  subject  — not  since 
Edward  IV.  had  married  Elizabeth  Woodville." 

A  curious  mistake  to  be  made  by  the 
author  of  '  The  Tudor  Queens '  if  that  work 
take  cognizance  of  queens  consort. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

"GONOPH"   AND   "  GONIVAH."— The   first  Of 

these  two  Yiddish  words,  since  its  use  by 
Dickens  (1857),  may  be  said  to  have  become 
English.  It  occurs  in  all  the  standard  dic- 
tionaries (Ogilvie,  *  The  Encyclopaedic,'  '  The 
Century,'  &c.),  and  presumably  will  find  a 
place  in  the  'H.E.D.'  The  second  of  the  two 
(perhaps  because  it  did  not  become  naturalized 
until  a  later  date)  has  not  yet  found  its  way 
into  any  dictionary,  not  even  into  the  slang 
dictionaries,  and  my  principal  object  in  writ- 
ing these  lines  is  to  plead  for  its  inclusion 
in  the  *  H.E.D.,'  firstly,  because  it  is  derived 
from,  and  complementary  to,  the  already  well- 
established  gonoph;  secondly,  because  it  is  a 
technicality  for  which  we  have  no  synonym. 
Gonoph,  as  every  one  knows,  means  a  thief; 
gonivah  must  have  originally  been  applied  to 
any  object  stolen,  but  at  the  present  day—at 
any  rate  in  English,  as  opposed  to  Yiddish 
—it  exclusively  denotes  a  stolen  diamond.  I 
remember  that  the  first  time  I  came  across 
it  in  print  was  in  a  South  African  novel 
called  '  I.D.B. ;  or,  the  Adventures  of  Solomon 
Davis,'  and  as  it  was  misprinted  throughout 
as  gouiva  (for  goniva),  I  assume  that  it  was 
then  new  to  the  printing-office.  Since  then 
I  have  met  with  it  repeatedly  in  works  re- 
lating to  South  Africa.  The  latest  is  '  Knaves 
of  Diamonds,'  by  George  Griffith  (1899).  In 
the  preface  to  this  the  term  is  employed,  as  if 
well  known,  to  define  the  mysterious  abbre- 
viation I.D.B.  (illicit  diamond  buyer),  "one 
who  buys  gonivahs"  JAMES  PLATT,  Jun. 
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\\  E  must  request  correspondents  desiring  infor- 
mal on  on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  a  fix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
In  <  rder  that  the  answers  may  be  addressed  to 
thei  i  direct. 

A  INIATURE    OF    CHARLES    II. — Will   one   of 

lour  numerous  correspondents  favour  me 
leit  i  a  reply  to  the  following  question  ?  A 
nir  iature  of  Charles  II.  is  in  the  possession 
|)f  g  member  of  my  family.  On  the  left-hand 
hide  of  the  portrait  is  a  skull  resting  on  a 
)0ok  and  the  date  1664.  Written  above  are 
he  words  "Memento  Mori."  The  back  has 
ui  F  on  it,  and  the  case  is  of  gold.  Were 
nirdatures  of  this  description  given  to  people 
ibout  the  Court  of  Charles  II.  ?  JACOBIN. 

fl  PARODY  ON  '  ALICE  IN  WONDERLAND.'— Can 
Lny  of  your  readers  assist  me  in  my  quest  for 
L  parody  upon  '  Alice  in  Wonderland,'  which 
Appeared,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  in  one  of 
he  comic  journals?  I  think  the  skit  was 
ailed  'Alice  in  Blunderland.' 

S.   D.   COLLINGWOOD. 
I  The  Chestnuts,  Guildford. 

THE  INVENTION  OP  THE  GIMBAL. — Will  you 
,r  some  of  your  readers  kindly  let  me  know 
/hen  and  by  whom  the  construction  of  the 
imbal  was  contrived  for  the  first  time  ? 

K.  MINAKATA. 

[Gimbols  are  mentioned  so  early  as  1577.  See 
H.E.D.'] 

BLIGH.— Admiral  William  (Bounty)  Bligh 
larried  Elizabeth  Betham.  I  shall  be  grate- 
ul  for  any  information  as  to  her  parents 
nd  family.  I  believe  that  her  mother's 
ame  was  Campbell.  M.  L.  F.  PARNELL. 

13,  Bryanston  Square. 

LIST  OP  KNIGHTS. — Can  any  one  inform 
le  whether  there  is  a  work  giving  a  list  of 
be  names  of  those  on  whom  knighthood  has 
een  conferred  (from  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
snturies)  and  the  reasons  therefor  ? 

B.  HARRISON. 

"  PASSING  THE  TIME  OF  DAY." — Can  any  of 
our  correspondents  throw  any  light  upon 
iie  origin  of  this  phrase  ?  J.  H. 

HOLY  COMMUNION. — We  read  in  Dr.  Sebas- 
an  Evans's  'High  History  of  the  Holy 
raal'  ("Temple  Classics")  that  when  Sir 
•ancelot  was  in  peril  of  instant  death  at  the 
ands  of  the  knight  of  the  Waste  City  (ii.  81), 
e  "  taketh  three  blades  of  grass  and  so  eateth 
lereof  in  token  of  the  Holy  Communion,  then 
gneth  him  of  the  cross  and  blesseth  him." 
•'as  this  ever  generally  considered  an  effi- 


cacious  substitute  for  Holy  Communion  in 
such  cases  1  The  date  of  the  story  is  believed 
to  be  about  1220.  C.  C.  B. 

FRENCH  WEST  INDIAN  FAMILIES.— I  should 
be  glad  to  receive  any  information  about  the 
two  families  Dauchamp  or  D'Auchamp  and 
Beltgens  or  De  Beltgens,  both  holding  much 
property  in  Dominica,  Guadeloupe,  and  other 
islands  in  the  West  Indies  during  the  last 
century.  Failing  direct  information,  would 
any  reader  kindly  indicate  foreign  genea- 
logical sources  likely  to  prove  useful  ?  The 
Beltgens  family  is  said  to  be  Flemish  or 
Dutch.  References  to  any  French,  Dutch, 
or  Flemish  genealogical  sources  would  be 
gratefully  received. 

(Dr.)  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS. 

6,  Newsham  Drive,  Liverpool. 

THE  BROWNING  SOCIETY'S  PUBLICATIONS. — 
Songs  by  Browning,  set  to  music  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Browning  Society,  wanted. 

E.  M.  S. 

19,  Grove  Road,  Harrogate. 

THE  WELSH  JUDGES.— I  should  be  much 
obliged  for  any  information  concerning  the 
parentage,  dates  of  birth  and  marriage,  or 
any  other  particulars,  of  the  following  Welsh 
judges:  Thomas  Webb,  Serjeant-at-law, 
1705,  died  June,  1732  ;  Francis  Winnington, 
Bencher  of  Middle  Temple,  1720;  William 
Beard,  died  26  Feb.,  1789  ;  Samuel  Compton 
Cox,  died  25  March,  1839  ;  George  Singleton, 
flourished  1608-17;  Edward  Whitaker,  died 
30  Dec.,  1731  ;  Henry  Proctor,  died  Feb., 
1745 ;  John  Hervey,  of  Beechworth,  died 
30  July,  1764  ;  Stephen  Hervey,  died  24  May, 
1707 ;  William  Whitaker,  Serjeant-at-law, 
died  17  Oct.,  1777;  Michael  Nolan,  K.C., 
died  26  Dec.,  1827  ;  Samuel  Marshall, 
Serjeant-at-law,  died  10  Sept.,  1823  ;  John 
Pocklington,  died  about  1732  ;  Richard 
Pottenger,  died  26  Nov.,  1739 ;  Sir  Marma- 
duke  Lloyd,  died  about  1650;  John  Platt, 
Bencher  of  Gray's  Inn,  1635 ;  Thomas  Harris, 
Bencher  of  Inner  Temple,  1667  ;  John 
Matthews,  admitted  to  Gray's  Inn  1657  ; 
Thomas  Martin,  died  17  May,  1750 ;  Rogers 
Holland,  died  17  July,  1761 ;  James  Hayes, 
died  9  Sept.,  1800;  Thomas  Potter,  died 
14  Nov.,  1801  ;  Robert  Steele,  died  10  July, 
1817  ;  and  William  Kenrick,  died  21  Oct., 
1829.  W.  R.  WILLIAMS. 

Talybont,  Brecknock. 

HENDERICKS,  CLOCKMAKER.— I  am  inter- 
ested in  ascertaining  the  probable  date  of  a 
"grandfather"  clock.  It  can  be  traced  in 
the  present  family  for  about  150  years,  and 
tradition  asserts  it  was  bought  second-hand. 
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The  dial  bears  the  name  "Hendericks1 
Malmes."  Can  any  correspondent  tell  me 
the  exact  date  of  this  maker,  or  where  I  can 
obtain  this  information  ?  J.  L.  TRUSCOTT. 

3,  Ferncl iff  Road,  Dalston. 

[Is  this  Aaron  Hendricks,  1760-8,  mentioned  in 
Britten's  'Old  Clocks/  &c.,  just  published?] 

VERSES  BY  SERJEANT  HOSKINS. — 
"  Cabalisticall  verses,  which  by  transposition  of 
words,  syllables,  and  letters  malte  excellent  sense, 
otherwise  none  :— 

In  Laudem  Authoris, 

Even  as  the  waves  of  brainlesse  butter'd  fish, 
With  bugle  home  writ  in  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
Fuming  up  flounders  like  a  chafing-dish, 
That  looks  asquint  upon  a  Three-mans  song : 
Or  as  your  equinoctiall  pasticrust 
Proiecting  out  a  purple  chariot  wheele, 
Doth  squeeze  the  spheares,  and  intimate  the  dust, 
The  dust  which  force  of  argument  doth  feele  : 
Even  so  this  Author,  this  Gymnosophist, 
Whom  no  delight  of  travels  toyle  dismaies, 
Shall  sympathize  (thinke  reader  what  thou  list) 
Crownd  with  a  quinsill  tipt  with  marble  praise." 

These  lines,  which  are  prefixed  (with  so 
many  other  whimsical  compositions  by  the 
wits  of  James  I, 's  Court)  to  Cory  at's  'Crudities,' 
are  noticed  in  the  life  of  Hoskins  in  the 
'D.N.B.'  Are  they  sheer  nonsense,  or  can 
any  ingenious  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.!  supply  a 
key,  and  evolve  the  "excellent  sense'"? 
They  are  followed  by  "  Encomiological 

Antispasticks dedicated  to  the  vndeclin- 

able  memory  of  the  antarkesticall  Coryate," 
and  other  more  or  less  brilliant  scintillations 
of  Hoskins's  wit.  C.  DEEDES. 

"BLACKCAPS."  —  In  reference  to  the  elec- 
tioneering tactics  of  Frederick,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Horace  Walpole  writes  to  Sir  Horace 
Mann  (25  Feb.,  1750,  Cunningham's  edition, 
vol.  ii.  p.  195)  :— 

"  You  will  be  delighted  with  a  l>on-mot  of  a  chair- 
maker  whom  he  [the  Prince]  has  discarded  for 
voting  for  Lord  Trentham  ;  one  of  his  blackcaps 
was  sent  to  tell  this  Vaughan  that  the  Prince 
would  employ  him  no  more,"  &c. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  blackcap  in  this 
sense  ?  It  is  not  given  in  the  '  H.E.D.' 

H.  T.  B. 

JOHN  SEAMAN,  LL.D.  (Chancellor  of  Dioc. 
Gloucest.),  was  promoted  about  2  October, 
1600.  Thomas  Edwards,  LL.D.,  occurs  with 
him  in  this  office  10  August,  1608  ;  but  upon 
what  account  it  does  not  appear.  He  died 
in  1623,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of 
Painswick,  where  there  was  a  handsome 
monument  of  alabaster  and  black  marble 
erected  for  him,  placed,  as  the  inscription 
showed,  by  his  most  pious  and  faithful  wife. 
He  was  aged  fifty-nine  at  his  decease.  His 
arms  were  (1)  Gules,  three  bears'  heads  couped 


argent ;  (2)  Argent,  on  a  bend  between  two 
lions  rampant  sable  three  escallops  of  the 
field,  for  Norton  (see  Rudder's  'Gloucester- 
shire,' p.  163).  Any  information  concerning 
his  life,  will,  or  proof  of  his  place  of  abode, 
would  be  welcome.  ST.  CLAIR  BADDELEY. 

THOMAS  HULL.— Information  is  asked  about 
Thomas  Hull,  who  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  of 
Wade's  Horse,  now  3rd  Dragoon  Guards,  in 
1730,  having  served  at  Blenheim,  1704,  and! 
who  is,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  an  ancestor  of  I 
mine.  If  so,  his  daughter,  Miss  Hull,  married 
a  Mr.  Livingston(e),  said  to  be  descended  from 
one  of  the  Earls  of  Linlithgow,  and  their 
daughter,  Catherine  Livingston(e),  married 
my  great-grandfather,  William  Brent,  soli- 
citor, of  London.  If  any  of  the  descendants 
of  the  above  Hull,  or  any  of  your  readers  who 
may  know  anything  of  his  family,  will  com- 
municate with  me  I  shall  be  much  obliged,  and 
I  can,  perhaps,  give  them  some  details  of  his 
career  which  they  may  not  have.  I  am  most 
anxious  for  purely  family  reasons  to  establish 
the  above  Livingston(e)-Hull  and  Brent  - 
Livingston(e)  marriages,  which,  so  far,  I  have 
been  unable  to  trace.  The  former  must  have 
taken  place  about  or  prior  to  1740,  arid  the 
latter  (probably  in  London)  about  or  prior  to 
1774.  ARTHUR  BRENT. 

38,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.G. 

'  AYLWIN.'  (See  ante,  pp.  124,  174,  256.)— In 
connexion  with  the  subject  treated  at  these 
references  I  beg  permission  to  ask  a  question. 
In  the  list  of  gipsy  books  printed  at  the  end 
of  Mr.  W.  Brockie's  interesting  little  work 
'The  Gypsies  of  Yetholm,'  Kelso,  1884,  is  the 
following  entry  : — 

"Aylwin:  An  Open-air  Romance  for  Poets, 
Painters,  and  Gypsies,  with  a  dedicatory  sonnet  to 
the  beloved  memory  of  George  Borrow,  the  great 
high-priest  of  the  ungenteel." 
The  names  of  author  and  publisher  are  not 
given,  nor  are  the  date  and  place  of  publica- 
tion. From  the  title  I  should  guess  this  book 
to  be  the  first  sketch  of  the  novel  by  Mr. 
Watts-Dunton  which  was  published  last  year, 
and  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  this  impres- 
sion is  correct.  I  have  never  come  across  the 
work,  though,  as  an  old  member  of  the  Gypsy 
Lore  Society,  I  have  interested  myself  for 
many  years  past  in  gipsy  literature,  and  have 
a  large  number  of  books  dealing  specially 
with  the  history  and  language  of  the  Bomany. 
W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

45,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

WILLIAM  KNOX.— Can  any  correspondent 
inform  me  regarding  the  above,  who  was  a 
son  of  Henry  Knox,  merchant  in  Dunbar, 
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>rn  there  in  1751,  and  became  a  merchant  in 
othenburg  ?  When  and  where  did  he  die  1 
is  brother,  Capt.  James  Knox,  of  the  Royal 
arines,  lived  near  Exeter,  and  died  in  1836. 

W.  C. 

JOHN  GOODE,  OF  WHITBY.— The  late  Dr. 
C  eorge  Brown  Goode,  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington, 
t  .S.,  wrote  a  history  of  the  ancestry  and 
posterity  of  John  Goode,  an  early  settler  in 
Virginia,  with  the  title  'Virginia  Cousins.' 
The  volume  must,  I  think,  be  well  known  to 
many  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.,'  and  I  should  be 
greatly  obliged  if  some  one  would  be  so  kind 
as  to  acquaint  me  with  the  name  of  the  pub- 
lisher. W.  RUSKIN  BUTTERFIELD. 

DOUBLE-NAVED  CHURCHES.— In  a  '  History 
of  Wisbech,  1848-1898'  (1898,  p.  242),  it  is 
alleged  that  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  at  Wisbech  "  is  one  of  the  three 
double-naved  churches  in  the  kingdom."  Is 
this  a  fact ;  and,  if  so,  which  are  the  other 
two?  JAMES  HOOPER. 

EDMUND  MALONE. — The  cable  on  8  May 
stated  that  an  autograph  of  Dr.  John  Hall, 
Shakspere's  son-in-law,  had  been  presented 
to  the  trustees  of  the  Shakspere  Memorial  at 
Stratford  by  a  person  named  Baker,  with  the 
explanation  that  it  had  been  surreptitiously 
cut  from  a  corporation  paper  by  Edmund 
Malone,  and  found  by  the  donor'  in  a  book 
which  had  belonged  to  Malone.  What  reason 
is  there  for  imagining  that  Malone  purloined 
this  autograph,  beyond  the  fact  that  his 
excellence  as  a  Shaksperean  made  him  a 
shining  mark  for  much  slander  from  the  men 
whose  frauds  and  rogueries  he  exposed  ? 

JOHN  MALONE. 

New  York. 

GENTLEMEN'S  COSTUME,  1790-1800.— Will 
any  of  your  readers  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  and  who  possess,  or  have 
access  to,  the  "  Border  Edition"  of  the  Waver- 
ley  novels  (the  twenty-four-volurne  edition, 
but  I  believe  the  plates  are  the  same  in  both 
editions),  kindly  refer  to  '  The  Antiquary '  and 
say  if  they  agree  with  me  that  Lord  Glen- 
allan's  dress  in  the  scene  with  old  Elspeth, 
chap,  xxxiii.  p.  432  (drawn  by  Mr.  A.  H. 
Tourrier),  is  much  more  that  of  a  gentleman 
of  fifty  years  earlier  than  the  period  of  the 
romance  (1794)  ?  It  appears  to  me  that  it  is 
more  like  what  we  should  expect  the  Baron 
of  Bradwarciine  to  wear  in  1745  than  Lord 
Glenallan  in  the  last  decade  of  the  century. 
Not  being  very  learned  "  de  re  vestiaria,"  as 
the  Baron  says,  of  course  I  speak  under 
correction.  JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT :  '  GUY  MANNERING.' 
(9th  S.  iii.  188.) 

IT  is  rather  a  bold  thing  for  a  mere 
"dabbler"  to  differ  from  so  distinguished 
a  litterateur  as  Mr.  Andrew  Lang.  I  ven- 
ture, however,  very  respectfully  to  differ 
from  him  with  regard  to  the  passage  in  '  Guy 
Mannering,'  chap,  iii.,  paragraph  4, "  He  [Guy 
Mannering]  was  a  good  deal  diverted  with 
the  harsh  timber  tones  which  issued  from 
him  "  (Dominie  Sampson).  Your  correspon- 
dent MR.  JONATHAN  BOUCHIER  points  out 
that  in  the  "  Border  Edition  "  of  the  Waverley 
novels,  published  by  John  C.  Nimmo,  under 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  "harsh 
timber  tones"  is  changed  to  "harsh-timbre 
tones,"  and  he  adds,  "  which  would  seem  to 
be  correct."  It  is  the  very  reverse  of  correct. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  was,  as  most  people  are 
aware,  a  Scotchman,  and  he  wrote  Scotch 
novels,  mainly  for  Scotch  readers.  Fortu- 
nately for  themselves,  the  English  people  at 
once  'appreciated  the  merits  of  these  Scotch 
novels,  and  Sir  Walter  very  soon  had  (not- 
withstanding the  stumbling-block  of  his 
Scotch  expressions)  quite  as  many  ardent 
and  enthusiastic  admirers  in  England  as  in 
Scotland. 

'Guy  Mannering'  was  published  in  1815. 
At  that  time  if  Sir  Walter  had  written 
"  harsh-timbre  tones  "  not  one  out  of  a  thou- 
sand of  his  readers,  either  Scotch  or  English, 
would  have  understood  him.  He  would  no 
more  have  thought  of  writing  "timbre"  than 
of  interspersing  his  novels  with  French 
words,  which  the  great  majority  of  his  readers 
would  not  understand — still  a  habit  of  the 
very  smallest  pigmies  amongst  novel-writers, 
but  certainly  not  the  habit  of  giants  like  Sir 
Walter.  Of  course,  in  this  case  "  timbre  "  is  so 
like  "  timber  "  that  it  might  have  been  under- 
stood, as  it  might  have  been  taken  for  a  mere 
misprint.  When  Sir  Walter  wrote,  as  he  un- 
doubtedly did  write,  "  harsh  timber  tones," 
every  Scotch  reader,  at  any  rate,  understood 
what  he  meant,  viz.,  "the  tone  of  voice  of  a 
'  timmer-tuned'  man."  At  the  end  of  the 
third  paragraph,  and  beginning  of  the 
fourth,  we  have  (the  italics  are  mine)  :— 

"'What  needs  ye  groan,  Dominie?  I  am  sure 
Meg's  sangs  do  nae  ill.' 

"  '  Nor  good  neither,'  answered  Dominie  Sampson, 
in  a.  voice  who's  imtuneable  harshness  corresponded 
with  the  awkwardness  of  his  figure." 
That  is  again  applied  (wrongly,  as  will   be 
seen  afterwards)  to  a  "  timmer-tuned  "  man. 

In  Jamieson's  'Scottish  Dictionary ' (Paisley, 
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Alexander  Gardner,  1882),  vol.  iv.  p.  579,  we 
find:— 

"  Timmer-tuned,  adjective.  Haying  a  harsh  voice, 
one  that  is  by  no  means  musical,  S.  [Scottish, 
Scotland;  also,  still  used  in  Scotland],  from  timmer, 
timber,  q.  [quasi,  as  if]  having  as  little  music  as  a 
piece  of  wood." 
Then  in  a  sub-note  : — 

"It  has  been  remarked  that  this  word,  S.A. 
[Scotia  Australia,  South  of  Scotland],  does  not  so 
properly  denote  a  harsh  untuneable  voice  [almost 
the  identical  words  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  before 
quoted,  "a  voice  whose  untuneable  harshness"]  as 
the  want  of  a  musical  ear ;  being  applied  to  one  who 
is  unable  to  sing  in  melody." 

With  this  sub-note  I  perfectly  agree,  as 
will  be  seen  by  my  note  under  'Timmer- 
tuned  '  in  a  little  book  I  recent] y  published, 
'  Desultory  Notes  on  Jarnieson's  Scottish  j 
Dictionary '  (Glasgow,  William  Hodge  &  Co., 
1899),  of  which  I  sent  you  a  copy.  At 
pp.  165,  166,  you  will  find  the  following  :— 

"  Timmer-tuned,  iv.  579.  Having  a  harsh  voice, 
one  than  is  by  no  means  'musical.'  Surely  the 
latter  is  not  a  correct  definition.  A  man  may  have 
the  very  keenest  appreciation  of  music,  and  yet 
be  '  timmer-tuned '  ;  that  is,  he  may  be  very  fond  of 
music,  but  may  not  have  the  faculty  of  expressing 
it  upon  any  instrument,  not  even  by  the  humble 
whistle.  Many  a  '  timmer-tuned '  man  much  more 
thoroughly  enjoys  Ballad  Music  (words  wedded  to 
music)  than  other  men— who  would  go  mad  if 
called  '  timmer-tuned  '—enjoy,  ^or  pretend  to  enjoy, 
Mendelssohn's  '  Lieder  ohne  Worte,'  with  regard  to 
which,  if  you  put  a  question  as  to  the  meaning  to 
a  dozen  self-styled  cognoscenti,  you  would  get  a 
dozen  different  interpretations,  one  saying  it  repre- 
sented the  rippling  of  a  brook,  another  a  thunder- 
storm, another  the  sounds  of  a  farmyard,  another 
the  wailing  of  an  infant,  another  a  battle-piece,  and 
so  on.  To  most  people— if  they  would  only  have 
the  candour  to  confess  it — Mendelssohn's  '  Songs 
without  Words '  are  simply  '  Songs  without  Mean- 
ing,' or  with  a  different  meaning  for  each  listener. 
A  '  timmer-tuned '  man  has  this  consolation,  that  at 
a  concert  he  has  much  more  real  enjoyment  than 
those  who  would  murder  you  if  you  ventured  to 
question  their  having  the  finest — if  not,  indeed,  the 
longest— of  ears,  and  whose  main  enjoyment  at  a 
concert  seems  to  be  to  find  fault.  The  sub-note  in 
Jamieson  says  it  is  not  so  much  a  harsh  untuneable 
voice  as  the  want  of  a  musical  ear,  and  then  he 
contradicts  himself  by  saying  it  is  applied  to  one 
who  is  unable  to  sing  in  melody.  A  '  timmer-tuned ' 
man  may  have  a  harsh  voice,  and  may  not  be 
capable  of  expressing  music,  but  he  is  quite  capable 
of  feeling  it.  If  he  has  a  harsh  voice,  he  does  not 
attempt  to  sing.  The  fault  is  in  the  inability  to 
express  the  music  that  is  in  him,  but,  for  all  that, 
he  need  not  necessarily  have  a  harsh  voice." 

In  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black's  notice  with  re- 
gard to  the  Waverley  novels,  dated  Edin- 
burgh, 5  October,  1866,  which  will  be  found 
in  Allibone's  'Dictionary  of  Authors,'  vol.  ii. 
p.  1974,  the  following  passage  occurs  : — 

"Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  1829,  carefully  corrected 
and  improved  the  text  of  the  first  issue  to  such  an 


extent  that  hardly  a  page  remained  without  material 
alteration,  and,  besides,  added  the  Notes  and  Intro- 
ductions. To  this  amended  Edition  he  gave  the 
name  of  the  '  Author's  Edition,'  as  being  the  only 
one  he  desired  the  Public  to  regard  as  bearing  hts 
sanction  and  approval.  All  other  Editions  must, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  imperfect  in  the  Text,  and 
incomplete  in  the  Notes  and  Introductions." 

In  answer  to  MR.  BOUCHIER'S  query,  I 
make  bold  to  say  that  no  other  edition  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  any  such  extraordinary 
reading  as  "  harsh-timbre."  I  have  the  edition 
of  1851,  which  is  an  exact  reprint,  chapter  for 
chapter,  page  for  page,  and  letter  for  letter, 
of  the  "Author's  Edition"  of  1829,  which 
Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black  say  was  "  carefully  cor- 
rected "  by  Sir  Walter  himself.  Surely  that 
edition  may  be  taken  as  the  "  authentic  edi- 
tion." I  have  also  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black's 
edition  of  1860.  In  both  of  these  editions  it 
is  "harsh  timber  tones."  I  have  also  the 
Border  Edition,"  in  which  I  am  horrified  to 
find  that  it  is,  as  your  correspondent  says, 
"harsh-timbre  tones."  How  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang,  a  man  born  in  Selkirk,  the  county  town 
of  the  county  in  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
always  affectionately  addressed  as  "  The 
Shirra,"  could  ever  fall  into  such  a  mistake 
as  this  is  to  me  simply  incomprehensible. 
One  is  almost  inclined  to  think  that  he  must 
have  entirely  forgotten  "  puir  auld  Scotland  " 
amongst  "the  fleshpots  of  Egypt,"  though 
one  knows  that  he  has  not. 

In  Storrnonth's  'English  Dictionary'  we 
find  :— 

"  Timbre,  also  timber,  tim'-ber  (French,  timbre,  a 
clock,  bell,  crest ;  from  Latin,  tympanum,  a  drum, 
a  timbrel),  the  crest  on  a  coat  of  arms ;  in  music,  a 
property  by  which  sounds  of  the  same  note  and 
loudness,  from  two  different  instruments  or  voices, 
are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  a  different 
quality." 

In  the  'Imperial  Dictionary,'  and  in  Sir 
George  Grove's  '  Dictionary  of  Music  and 
Musicians,'  the  fuller  definitions  given  equally 
tend  to  show  that  "  timbre"  is  a  totally 
inappropriate  word  to  make  use  of. 

Your  correspondent  says  that  he  has  heard 
of  a  wooden  leg,  a  wooden  head,  a  wooden 
manner,  but  never  of  a  wooden  voice.  I  well 
remember,  when  I  was  a  youngster  at  Glasgow 
University,  an  actor  named  Hamblin  (who 
is  referred  to  in  Mr.  Walter  Baynham's  '  Glas- 

fow  Stage,'  and  whom  I  dare  say  Sir  Henry 
rving  will  also  recollect)  as  a  member  of  the 
stock  company  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dunlop 
Street,  Glasgow,  between  1856  and  31  January, 
1863,  when  the  theatre  was  burnt  down.  He 
was  nicknamed  by  "the  gods,"  somewhat 
vulgarly,  but  very  appropriately,  "  Wooden- 
guts,"  as  he  spoke  as  if  from  the  centre  of 
his  corporation.  We  collegians  used  to  call 
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dm  "  Schiedam,"  from  the  appallingly  tragic 
nanner  in  which  he  said  to  a  waiter  in  some 
)iece,  "  Bring  the  schiedam,  Peter,"  speaking 
.s  if  dal  prqrwndo  dal  storruico. 
I  hope  that  in  this  somewhat  long  note 
have  spoken  of  Mr.  Lang  with  the  respect 
;ind   regard  I  feel  for  him,  as  one  most  of 
vhose    books   I    have    read,  deriving    from 
^hem  infinite  pleasure  and  instruction.    But 
nwnanum    est    en-are   applies    alike    to    the 
Tritons  and  to  the  minnows  amongst  man- 
kind. J.  B.  MONTGOMERIE-FLEMING. 
Kelvinside  House,  Glasgow. 

With  great  respect  for  MR.  BOUCHIER'S 
opinion  I  still  venture  to  think  that  Scott, 
whatever  he  meant  by  it,  wrote  "harsh 
timber  tones."  This  is  the  reading  of  Black's 
copyright  edition  of  1891,  and  the  meaning 
does  not  seem  to  me  hard  to  find.  Scott  de- 
scribes the  Dominie's  automaton-like  move- 
ments, and 

"  the  huge  under-jaw,  which  appeared  not  to  open 
and  shut  by  an  act  of  volition,  but  to  be  dropped 
andhoisted  upagain  by  some  complicated  machinery 
within  the  inner  man  "  ; 

and  he  intends,  as  it  appears,  to  convey  the 
same  idea  by  the  "timber  tones,"  as  of  a 
creaking  cart  or  mill,  which  this  strange 
figure  emits.  Why  not  "timber  tones"  as 
well  as  "  silver  accents  "  ?  I  heard  a  man  say 
some  time  since  that  his  cart  had  frightened 
his  horse  by  "rawting  out."  These  were 
"timber  tones  "  with  a  vengeance,  and  poor 
Dominie  Sampson's  were  like  them.  Would 
"harsh-timbre  tones  "  be  a  correct  expres- 
sion ?  "Tones  of  harsh  timbre"  certainly 
seems  the  proper  form.  C.  0.  B. 

Whether  "harsh  timber''  is  less  right  than 
"harsh-timbre"  I  do  not  pretend  to  know; 
but  I  am  surprised  that  a  "wooden  voice" 
should  be  considered  an  inadmissible  expres- 
sion. I  use  it  myself  constantly  in  speaking 
of  harsh,  unmelodious,  dry  tones;  is  there 
any  literary  authority  ? 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

LAMB  AND  BANNER  (9th  S.  iii.  387,  417).— 
This  crest  is  borne  by  the  families  of  Benton, 
Clack,  Grose,  and  Rowan,  the  two  latter  with 
a  difference.  A  very  similar  crest  belongs  to 
a  number  of  other  families,  enumerated  by 
Fairbairn  in  his  book  on  this  subject,  edited 
by  A.  C.  Fox-Davies  (Edinburgh,  1892,  2  vols. 
folioj.  JULIAN  MARSHALL. 

The  Paschal  lamb  occurs  not  unfrequently 
in  German  armory.  Gules,  a  Paschal  lamb 
argent  on  a  terrace  vert,  is  the  coat  of  the 
Bavarian  Wiilfer,  and  (without  the  terrace) 


of  Lampoins  of  Holland.  Azure,  a  Paschal 
lamb  argent,  is  borne  by  Pascal  of  France. 
There  is  also  another  family  in  France,  and 
one  or  two  in  England,  of  the  name  of  Pascal 
or  Paschal,  with  the  holy  lamb  as  their  crest. 
It  is  also  the  coat  of  the  Swedish  province  of 
Gb'ttland  and  of  the  principality  of  Brixen ; 
and  is  found  in  the  arms  of  the  families  of 
Ostertag  in  Bavaria  and  Suabia,  and  in  the 
families  Osterhausen,  Osterhammer,  and 
Osterrieth.  The  arms  of  John  de  Oxford, 
Bishop  of  Norwich  (1175-1200),  were:  Argent, 
on  a  base  wavy  azure  a  lamb  triumphant 
(i.  e.,  with  the  banner)  sable  ;  and  Rowe  of 
Lamerton,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  bore  three 
holy  lambs  (for  this  coat  see  'Display  of 
Heraldry,'  1679,  in  Middle  Temple  library). 
The  arms  of  the  town  of  Preston,  co.  Lan- 
caster, and  of  the  burgh  of  Ayr,  Scotland, 
were  also  the  Paschal  lamb,  thte  latter  with 
the  banner  of  St.  Andrew.  I  may  add  that 
this  crest  is  likewise  borne  by  the  2nd  Royal 
West  Surrey  Regiment  (the  Queen's),  nick- 
named "  the  Lambs  ";  and  by  the  Honourable 
Society  of  the  Middle  Temple.  Most  of  these 
references  may  be  found  in  '  Heraldry,  British 
and  Foreign,'  by  John  Woodward,  and  in 
Parker's  'Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  Heraldry.' 

HAMILTON  WILLIS. 
[Other  replies  are  acknowledged.  1 

CROSBY  PLACE,  BISHOPSGATE  (9fch  S.  iii.  367). 
— I  copy  the  following  from  an  account  of 
Crosby  House  in  Hughson's  '  London,'  vol.  ii. : 
"The  hall,  miscalled  Richard  the  Third's  Chapel, 
is  still  entire,  though,  for  the  use  of  the  present 
holders,  it  is  divided  by  floors.  Its  length  is  eighty- 
seven  feet,  the  width  twenty-eight,  and  the  height 
thirty-six  feet.  It  is  tall  and  majestic,  and  the 
fourth  side  affords  a  range  of  beautiful  Gothic 
,'indows ;  a  beautiful  circular  window  hath,  no 
doubt,  been  a  scene  of  many  civil  festivities.  The 
whole  room  is  formed  with  a  great  degree  of  ancient 
elegance;  the  roof  is  divided  by  three  rows  of 
pendants,  which  range  along  it,  connected  by 
pointed  arches ;  the  whole  of  the  large  apartment 
is  highly  ornamented,  and  made  to  suit  better 
purposes  than  being  converted  to  repositories  for 
package,  heating  iron  plates  for  pressing,  &c.  Crosby 
Square  occupies  the  rest  of  the  site  of  this  magni- 


icent  mansion. 


CELER  ET  AUDAX. 


From  a  casual  inspection  of  the  Gothic 
remains  mentioned  by  MR.  CLARK,  I  should 
36  inclined  to  judge  that  they  formed  part 
of  Crosby  Place.  The  architecture  seems  to 
Belong  to  the  date  of  that  building  (1466-75). 
Crosby  Place  suffered  greatly  by  the  fire  of 
1666,  and  another  fire  in  1672  left  little  more 
xhan  the  great  hall  standing.  Although  Sir 
John  Crosby  leased  the  site  on  which  the 
^lace  was  built  from  the  Prioress  of  St.  Helen's, 
"  do  not  think  the  conventual  buildings 
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extended  so  far.  There  may,  however,  have 
been  an  earlier  house  upon  the  site,  erected 
subsequently  to  the  destruction  of  the  Roman 
villa,  of  which  a  few  fragments,  such  as  tessel- 
lated pavements,  were  discovered  in  1871  and 
1873.  It  may  be  hoped  that  before  these  in- 
teresting relics  are  again  concealed,  careful 
measured  drawings  may  be  made  of  them, 
and  placed  within  the  reach  of  antiquaries. 
Such  a  work  would  seem  to  lie  within  the 
scope  of  the  London  Topographical  Society. 
W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  PORTRAIT  WANTED  (9th 
S.  iii.  389). —  This  must  be  the  portrait  of 
Richard  Baxter.  I  have  not  an  impression  ; 
but  it  would  be  easy  to  make  sure  by  a  visit 
to  the  Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  commercial 
value  of  a  print  of  this  kind,  signed  by  no 
artist,  is  very  small  ;  nor  would  the  price 
recorded  in  an  old  sale-catalogue  be  at  all  a 
sure  guide,  for  such  portraits  as  this  have 
"gone  down"  enormously  since  they  were 
collected  for  "grangerizing." 

JULIAN  MARSHALL. 

MR.  SAINTHILL  AND  HIS  BASQUE  STUDIES 
(9th  S.  iii.  109,  201,  254).— In  the  very  showy, 
but  in  many  places  misprinted  and  disap- 
pointingly incomplete  'Catalpgo  de  Obras 
Euskaras,'  by  G.  de  Sorarrain  (Barcelona, 
1898),  it  is  stated  on  p.  414  :  — 

"  Acerca  de  la  vida  des  presbitero  Dr.  D.  Rafael 
de  Micoleta  solo  se  sabe  que  nacio  en  Bilbao  el  afio 
1611,  que  en  varios  documentos  y  papeles  de  aquella 
epoca  existentes  en  Ips  archives  de  la  referida  villa  y 
de  su  cabildo  eclesiastico  aparece  sonando  con  fre- 
cuencia  el  nombre  del  Dr.  D.  Rafael  de  Micoleta,  y 
que  fue"  varios  veces  fiscal  mayor  y  menor  y  prior 
del  referido  Cabildo.  Se  ignora  la  epoca'  de  su 
muerte  y  las  circunstancias  que  dieron  lugar  a  que 
f  uera  d  parar  al  Museo  Britanico  el  manuscrito  de 
su  gramatica." 

Those  who  feel  any  interest  in  the  subject 
will  probably  be  able  to  translate  these  words 
for  themselves.  At  last  we  know  something 
about  the  author  of  the  earliest  known  and 
surviving  Basque  grammar. 

I  am  grateful  to  MR.  E.  J.  L.  SCOTT  for  his 
correction.  In  the  transcript  of  Sainthill'f 
letter  forwarded  to  me  I  find  the  name  of  the 
Basque  author  is  Nicoleta.  But  having  been 
accustomed  to  think  of  him  as  Micoleta  for 
many  years,  I  mechanically  reproduced  the 
error  of  all  those  who  have  hitherto  written 
about  his  '  Modo  Breue.'  When,  however,  1 
first  saw  the  manuscript  of  this,  in  1897,  ii 
did  occur  to  me  that  the  initial  M  of  his 
name  might  be  an  N  with  a  flourish.  I  be 
lieve  the  family  name  Nicoleta  still  exists  in 
Biscaya.  Yet  it  will  be  seen  that  Sorarrain 


i  Basque  himself,  refers  to  the  mention  of  his 
lame  in  the  archives  at  Bilbao,  without  re- 
narking  that  this  was  not  Micoleta.  Can  it 
be  that  the  mistake  is  that  of  Sainthill  1  I 
will  endeavour  myself  to  find  out  how  the 
name  was  written  in  the  documents  at  Bilbao 
n  the  author's  lifetime.  Will  MR.  SCOTT  be 
so  good  as  to  let  us  know  if  the  handwriting 
of  Sainthill  and  that  of  the  '  Modo  Breue '  are 
the  same  ?  Are  the  appendices  at  the  end  of 
the  latter  in  that  of  Sir  T.  Browne  ? 

PALAMEDES. 

I  think  if  PALAMEDES  will  consult  Vivian's 
'  Visitations  of  Devon,'  p.  664,  and  Mrs.  Rose 
Troup's  '  Sainthills  of  Bradninch,  Devon,'  and 
'  A  Cavalier's  Note-Book,'  also  by  Mrs.  Troup, 
both  papers  in  vol.  xxi.  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Devonshire  Association,  1889,  pp.  383, 
395,  he  will  be  satisfied  that  Dr.  Garnet t  is 
correct  in  his  surmise  that  Samuel  Sainthill 
belonged  to  a  Devonshire  family.  J.  B.  R, 

BOOK  TERMS  (8th  S.  ix.  341 ;  x.  400 ;  9th  S. 
ii.  322,  521;  iii.  53,  172,  217).— In  reply  to 
COL.  PRIDEAUX  and  MR.  JULIAN  MARSHALL, 
I  can  point  out  that  our  language  teems 
with  words  whose  origin  is  of  doubtful 
authority,  and  words  spelt  exactly  the 
same  and  yet  meaning  different  things,  as 
roiv  (i.  e.j  uproar),  row  (a  boat),  and  row  (of 
houses).  Other  words  have  endless  varieties 
of  meanings.  Moreover,  every  attempt  to 
introduce  a  new  worcl  is  met  by  objections 
to  its  improper  formation  ;  take  telegram,  for 
example,  which  was  said  to  be  so  bad  that 
we  could  not  possibly  use  it.  But  ananym  is 
no  new  word  ;  it  was  introduced  in  France 
over  forty  years  ago,  and  used  in  '  The  Hand- 
book of  Fictitious  Names,'  1868,  for  example, 
to  show  the  reader  what  kind  of  a  pseudonym 
"Werdna  Retnyw"  was.  Few,  I  think, 
would  suspect  it  to  be  an  ananym  of 
Andrew  Wynter. 

However,  COL.  PRIDEAUX  and  MR.  JULIAS 
MARSHALL,  when  they  are  pursuing  the 
science  of  books,  can  have  an  alternative, 
as  they  object  to  ananym  (which,  by-the-by, 
Dr.  Murray  does  not  condemn,  as  stated  by 
MR.  MARSHALL)  ;  they  can  use  the  frightful 
word  boustrophedon  until  they  find  that 
simple  English  word.  I  entirely  agree  that 
it  would  be  best  to  use  English  words,  and 
so  I  said  to  Mr.  H.  S.  Ashbee  when  he  told 
me  he  was  going  to  call  his  list  of  engrav- 
ings, &c.,  relating  to  Don  Quixote  an  "Icono- 
graphy." He  also  agreed,  and  asked  me  for 
a  simple  English  word. 

My  difference  with  MR.  JULIAN  MARSHALL, 
it  seems  to  me,  can  only  be  settled  in  the  old 
form,  by  "trial  by  battle."  Next  time  we 
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meet  we  must  put  on  the  gloves,  the  one 
that  gives  the  first  knockdown  blow  to  have 
his  way. 

COL.  PRIDEAUX  pays  me  the  undeserved 
compliment  of  saying  I  seem  only  "a  little' 
inconsistent.  I  have  gone  far  beyond  this 
1  am  absolutely  inconsistent  unless  by  acci- 
dent. I  have  entirely  discarded  any  attempt 
to  be  consistent,  and  consider  it  either  im- 
possible or  not  worth  straining  a  straw  for — 
if  obtainable.  What  consistency  is  there  in 
our  language  or  grammar  ?  There  is  no  con- 
sistency in  nature.  What  we  want  is  useful- 
ness. KALPH  THOMAS. 

P.S. — Since  this  note  was  written  I  have 
seen  Mr.  Falconer  Madan,  who,  I  think,  sug- 
gests a  course  which  will  obviate  our  violat- 
ing ideas  which  we  have  in  common  with 
H.I.M.  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Mr.  Madan 
proposes  jmlinym,  to  express  that  the  name 
is  written  backwards,  instead  of  (intmym. 
It  is  from  palindrome,  or  for  short,  »o/wwmywi, 
but  shorter,  nalinym.  If  MR.  MARSHALL 
approves  of  this,  we  can  have  peace  with 
honour. 

BROWNE-MILL  (9th  S.  iii.  347).— Information 
about  the  descendants  of  Dr.  Browne-Mill 
might  be  obtained  from  some  old  residents 
of  Bath,  or  from  some  of  the  antiquaries 
interested  in  its  history.  The  widow  of 
Baron  Browne  -  Mill,  physician  to  Louis 
XVIII.,  married  in  1844,  at  Walcot  Church, 
Bath,  the  Rev.  Michael  Hobart  Seymour. 
This  appointment  as  physician  to  the  French 
king  will  account  for  the  illuminated  French 
patent  of  nobility  relating  to  Dr.  Browne- 
Mill  which  is  in  the  possession  of  MR.  TUER. 
W.  P.  COURTNEY. 
Reform  Club. 

KELTIC  WORDS  (9th  S.  ii.  387 ;  iii.  193,  258).— 
I  had  no  idea  of  setting  up  Whitaker  as 
an  authority.  His  opinion,  no  doubt,  was 
erroneous.  But  Johnson's  was  equally  so  ; 
and  Johnson  ought  to  have  known.  He  was, 
apparently,  led  away  by  prejudice.  The  only 
authority  I  indicated  as  a  reliable  one  was 
the  author  of  the  '  Etymological  Dictionary.' 
J.  FOSTER  PALMER. 

8,  Royal  Avenue,  S.W. 

"INFORMATION  AND  GENERAL  KNOWLEDGE 
OFFICE  "  (9th  S.  iii.  327).— I  have  in  my  posses- 
sion a  prospectus  of  this  institution,  founded 
by  Lord  Truro  1  Jan.,  1884.  The  title  it  bears  is 
"The  Universal  Knowledge  and  Information 
Office,"  and  the  address  is  19,  Southampton 
Street,  Blooms  bury  Square,  W.C.  Not  long 
ago — it  may  be  two  or  three  years — the  sum 
of  ten  shillings  was  offered  in  a  public  print, 


the  name  of  which  I  forget,  for  a  copy  of 
this  prospectus.  I  have  also,  a  letter  from 
the  management,  dated  20  March,  1890. 
This  was  followed  by  another  letter,  giving 
me  such  information  as  could  be  obtained 
about  a  matter  of  inquiry.  There  was  a 
small  preliminary  fee  in  every  case,  and  an 
additional  fee  for  the  investigation. 

C.  LAWRENCE  FORD,  B.A. 
3,  Sydney  Buildings,  Bath. 

BEES  AND  ROSE -LEAVES  (8th  S.  xii.  128, 
194). — There  is  an  interesting  article,  ad- 
mirably illustrated,  on  'British  Bees,'  by 
Fred.  Enoch,  F.L.S.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  in  Knowledge 
for  April,  1898,  in  which  mention  is  made 
of  the  rose-cutting  bee.  CELER  ET  AUDAX. 

"  Kiss  THE  ROD  "  (9th  S.  iii.  228).— To  kiss 
the  rod  is  part  of  the  penance  imposed  on 
Reynard  by  Grimbert ;  vide  the  '  History 
of  Reynard  the  Fox,'  translated  and  printed 
by  William  Caxton,  1481  A.D.  (Arber's  "English 
Scholar's  Library"),  cap.  xii.,  "How  reynard 
shroef  hym."  C.  S.  HARRIS. 

"BAILEY"  (9th  S.  iii.  269,  293).  — There 
seems  but  little  doubt  that  "  bailey  "  in  the 
amusing  extract  quoted  by  MR.  HEMS  is  a 
name  for  a  sort  of  enclosure  for  pigs,  and 
perhaps  the  old  villager  is  right.  In  the 
'Encyclopaedic  Dictionary,'  under  'Bailey,' 
we  are  referred  to  "  bail "  and  "  bayl,"  from 
Latin  ballium.  The  significations  for  these 
are  :  (1)  The  same  as  "  bailey."  (2)  A  bar  or 
pole  to  separate  horses  in  a  stable  ;  when  the 
pole  is  suspended  from  the  ceiling  it  is  called 
a  swinging-bail.  (3)  A  framework  for  securing 
a  cow  by  the  head  while  she  is  being  milked. 
This  last  meaning  is  of  Australian  vogue. 
From  the  explanation  of  the  aggrieved  old 
lady  it  would  seem  the  several  styes  were 
parted  off,  so  to  speak,  probably  by  a  sort  of 
railing,  and  the  space  within  this  enclosure 
is  the  "  bailey  "  so  termed.  As  to  "  bailey," 
to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  foregoing 
explanation,  MR.  HEMS  will  find  this  fully 
xplained  in  the  'Encyclopedic'  and  in 
Wright's  '  Provincial  Dictionary.' 

C.  P.  HALE. 
[Full  information  is,  of  course,  in  the  'H.E.D.'] 

"  UNDER  THE  BEARD  OF  GEORDIE  BUCHANAN  " 
,9th  S.  iii.  327). — In  1570  Buchanan  was  ap- 
Dointed  one  of  the  preceptors  of  the  young 
King  of  Scotland,  then  only  four  years  of  age. 
Fie  was  a  stern  disciplinarian  as  well  as  a 
man  of  independent  spirit,  and  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  office  with  a  strictness  and 
severity  which  left  an  indelible  impression  on 
he  mind  of  the  king.  Buchanan  boxed  the 
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king's  ears  on  more  than  one  occasion ;  and 
his  alertness  to  punish  delinquencies  is  pro- 
bably the  source  of  the  expression. 

HENRY  GERALD  HOPE. 
Clapham,  S.W. 

[The  reference  is,  we  are  told,  to  the  portrait  of 
George  Buchanan  on  the  cover  of  JBlackwood's 
Magazine,  and  the  expression  is  due  to  Christopher 
North.] 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  (9th  S.  iii.  346).— The 
amusing  epigram  ascribed  to  "  an  old  Greek 
poet"  is  apparently  a  very  modern  jeu 
tfesprit.  The  clever  play  upon  words  in  the 
first  line  unfortunately  does  not  belong  to 
the  small  class  of  translatable  puns,  like  "  /J.r) 
rrjv  Koprjv  8ta(f>6tipr)S,  do  not  spoil  the  pupil," 
said  to  a  philosopher  engaged  in  extracting  a 
grain  of  sand  from  the  eye  of  a  beautiful 
young  lady  attending  his  classes. 

Both  a-KOTia  and  CTKO'TOS  mean  "darkness"; 
but  the  former  also  represents  Scotia,  found 
in  Nova  Scotia,  and  used  now  and  then  in 
English  poetry  for  Caledonia  (see  Beattie's 
4  Minstrel,'  i.  6),  and  CT/COTO?,  of  course,  is 
also  meant  for  Scott.  Again,  <£o)s,  with 
the  circumflex,  as  given  in  the  epigram,  is 
merely  the  contraction  of  <£aos  which  fol- 
lows, both  meaning  "  light."  But  if  written 
<£ws,  with  the  acute  accent,  or,  as  the  col- 
location would  here  require,  <6ws,  with  the 
grave,  it  means  "  man,"  as  Mr.  Bates  renders 
it. 

"  To-day  "  must  be  a  misprint  for  "  to  day," 
i.  e.,  "  to  light,"  as  required  by  "  the  doctrine 
of  the  enclitic  de."  And  the  rendering  "there 
was  "  seems  to  point  to  eVAero,  the  epic  form 
used  for  i?i/,  "was,"  rather  than  to  aVcro, 
"  followed,"  as  suggested  in  the  appended  note 
within  brackets.  I  confess  I  do  not  see  how 
'Iliad,'  viii.  192,  "enables  us  to  correct  an 
obvious  mistake  in  the  second  line,"  and  shall 
be  glad  to  be  enlightened. 

In  connexion  with  this  "  literary  hoax  "  it 
may  not  be  irrelevant  to  mention  something 
of  a  similar  nature,  also  referring  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  found  in  a  small  collection 
of  odds  and  ends  called  '  Book  of  Table-Talk  ' 
(London,  1847),  from  which  the  above  trans- 
latable pun  is  also  taken.  It  occurs  at  the 
end  of  an  article  on  the  disguises  of  authors' 
names  prevalent  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  runs 
thus : — 

"We  may  congratulate  our  readers  on  being 
allowed  to  call  books  and  men  by  their  vernacular 
names.  If  there  be  any  one  who  is  insensible  to 
the  benefit  thereby  accruing  to  him,  we  should  very 
much  like  to  send  him  on  a  hunt  among  the  book- 
stalls for  the  following  scarce  work  (as  he  would 
find  it) :  '  Viri  celeberrimi,  &c.,  Velocis  Decani 
Patriciensis  vita,  auctore  Gualtero  Novelista. 
Augustae,  MIOCCCXX.  Excudebat  Calvisius  Victor.' " 


That  is,  roughly,  in  plain  English,  "Life  of 
the  famous  Dr.  Swift,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's, 
by  Walter  Scott,  novel-writer.  London,  1820. 
Published  (or  printed  1)  by  Baldwin." 

I  think  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the 
"  old  Greek  poet "  is  as  mythical  as  the  "  old 
grand  mother  "to  whom  Swift  used  to  assign  his 
impromptu  proverbs.  Scott  is  also,  I  find, 
one  of  those  satirized  or  otherwise  described 
in  a  famous  squib  called  the  *  Chaldee  Manu- 
script,' published  in  Blackwood  for  October, 
1817  (see  Adams's  'Dictionary  of  English 
Literature,'  p.  124).  But  to  this  I  have  no 
access.  C.  LAWRENCE  FORD,  B.A. 

Bath. 

[ovpavov  is  not  given  by  Bates  in  his  version.] 

THE  CIVIL  LIST  (9th  S.  iii.  367).— A  complete 
list  of  all  the  pensions  on  the  Civil  List,  from 
the  commencement  down  to  1888,  will  be 
found  in  'Literature  and  the  Pension  List,' 
by  William  Morris  Colles,  published  by  Henry 
Glaisher,  95,  Strand,  in  1888. 

J.  PENDEREL-BRODHURST. 

Bedford  Park,  Chiswick,  W. 

If  MR.  O'DoNOGHUE  wants  a  complete  list 
of  grants  and  annuities  from  the  Civil  List 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  he  will 
find  it  in  '  The  Extraordinary  Red  Book,'  of 
which  the  third  edition  appeared  in  1819.  It 
was  a  very  popular  publication,  and  doubtless 
many  editions  or  impressions  appeared  after 
1819.  The  little  book  supplies  a  good  deal  of 
curious  and  entertaining  information. 

W.  ROBERTS. 

This  matter  seems  to  be  a  speciality  of  the 
'  Financial  Reform  Almanack,'  for  my  old 
copy  gives  full  details  at  pp.  63-9  ;  I  have  no 
doubt  it  is  duly  corrected  up  to  date  each 
year,  but  I  have  not  referred  after  1897.  It 
is  a  curious  study,  for  some  recipients  are 
really  self-supporting  and  leave  fair  estates. 

A.   ri. 

"CUTTING  ms  STICK"  (9th  S.  ii.  326,  417; 
iii.  272). — Undoubtedly  the  phrase  was  intro- 
duced into  England  by  the  song  quoted  by 
MR.  HENRY  GERALD  HOPE,  but  I  believe  it 
to  have  been  in  common  use  in  Ireland  long 
before  this.  In  former  times  a  staff  was  an  | 
absolute  necessity  for  all  foot  travellers. 
Witness  the  pilgrim  and  his  staff.  The 
ancient  Hebrews  were  commanded  to  eat  the 
Paschal  lamb  each  with  his  staff  in  hand, 
"  as  one  about  to  set  out  on  a  journey."  The 
cutting  or  preparation  of  a  staff  was  always 
associated  with  the  journey  itself,  and  in 
course  of  time  the  two  ideas  became  merged. 
As  it  would  be  said  of  a  man,  "  He  has  cut  his 
stick"  did  not  mean  he  had  prepared  his 
staff,  but  that  he  had  actually  set  out  on 
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1  is  journey.  The  song  referred  to  by  ME 
1  OPE  was  called  'Daniel  O'Rourke.'  Mj 
f  other  remembers  it  being  sung  in  London 
i  lore  than  fifty  years  ago.  The  version  he 
£  ives  me  (from  memory)  is  as  follows  : — 

I  greased  my  brogues  and  cut  my  stick 

I 1  the  latter  end  of  May,  sir, 
/'  nd  up  to  Dublin  I  did  go 

rj  o  sail  upon  the  say,  sir. 

rj  o  England  I  resolved  to  go 

1  o  cut  the  hay  and  corn, 

And  with  the  cockney  girls  to  dance 

I  rom  night  until  the  morn. 

With  my  Kil-ma-Crough  [?]  no  heart  more  true, 

For  Daniel  O'Rourke  is  the  bouchal. 

The  song  must  have  had  considerable  vogue 
in  England ;  and  the  sensational  victory 
of  a  horse  called  Daniel  O'Rourke  in  the 
Derby  of  1852  may  have  added  to  its 
popularity.  This  horse — undoubtedly  called 
after  the  song — started  as  an  outsider,  but, 
probably  owing  to  the  state  of  the  weather, 
came  in  first.  It  was  a  wet  day,  and  the  horse 
(a  short,  thick-set  one)  outstayed  his  swifter 
rivals.  My  father  remembers  being,  on  the 
day  of  the  race,  in  a  public -house  off  the 
Haymarket,  where  the  proprietrix  had  won 
1,800^.  through  backing  Daniel  O'Rourke. 
This  may  have  impressed  the  fact  on  his 
memory.  J.  H.  MURRAY. 

160,  Lothian  Road,  Edinburgh. 

ENSTONE  (9th  S.  iii.  128,  332).— I  was  inter- 
ested to^see  at  the  last  reference  that  there  is 
a  tradition  that  the  village  of  Winstone,  near 
Cirencester,  derived  its  name  from  a  stone 
erected  by  a  king  of  Wessex  to  commemorate 
a  victory,  because  it  apparently  confirms  a 
theory  I  put  forward  last  year  in  writing 
upon  the  Lancashire  name  Winstanley, 
namely,  that  "  Winstan  "  should  be  equated 
with  "Wigstan,"  and  literally  meant  "war- 
stone"  or  "battle-stone,"  and  probably  denoted 
a  monument.  HY.  HARRISON. 

^  BOCCACCIO  (9th  S.  iii.  247,  369;.— To  the  list 
given  at  the  last  reference  should  be  added 
Lydgate's  '  Falls  of  Princes,'  a  rhymed  version 
of  Boccaccio's  'De  Casibus  Virorum  Illus- 
trium ';  and  Tennyson's  '  Lover's  Tale,'  taken 
from  a  story  in  the  '  Decameron.'  The  parti- 
culars of  this  latter  borrowing  will  be  found 
in  the  recent  memoir  of  Tennyson  (vol.  ii. 
pp.  50,  51).  GEORGE  MARSHALL. 

Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. 

GEORGE  SELWYN'S  CURIOUS  TASTE  (9th  S. 
iii.  245). — For  interesting  information  re- 
specting this  wit's  love  of  horrors  I  beg  to 
refer  MR.  ROBBINS  to  '  The  Wits  and  Beaux 
of  Society,'  by  Grace  and  Philip  Wharton 
(London,  Routledge,  1867),  It  is  only  justice 


to  Selwyn  to  say  that  many  stones  of  his 
attending  executions  were  supposed  to  be 
the  inventions  of  those  other  wits  Sir  C.  H. 
Williams  and  Lord  Chesterfield.  However, 
it  is  certain  that  he  did  delight  in  execu- 
tions, and  he  even,  according  to  Wraxall, 
went  so  far  as  to  attend  some  in  female 
costume.  But  better  men  than  Selwyn  have 
had,  it  is  said,  the  same  extraordinary  taste, 
and  Macaulay  accuses  Penn  of  a  similar 
affection.  The  best  -  known  anecdote  of 
Selwyn's  peculiarity  relates  to  the  execution 
of  Damiens,  who  was  torn  with  red-hot 
pincers,  and  finally  quartered  by  four  horses, 
for  the  attempt  to  assassinate  Louis  XV. 
On  the  day  fixed  George  mingled  with  the 
crowd,  and  managed  to  press  forward  to  the 
place  of  torture.  The  executioner  observing 
him  cried  out,  "  Faites  place  pour  monsieur ; 
c'est  un  Anglais  et  un  amateur,"  or  as  another 
version  goes,  he  was  asked  if  he  himself  was 
not  a  bourreau.  "Non,  monsieur,"  he  is  said 
to  have  answered,  "  je  n'ai  pas  cet  honneur ; 
je  ne  suis  qu'un  amateur." 

HENRY  GERALD  HOPE. 
Clapham,  S.W. 

"HiLL  ME  UP!"  (9th  S.  iii.  285.)— This  is 
merely  local  Midland  pronunciation  of  the 
old  Saxon  helan,  to  hide,  to  cover,  still  the 
commonest  word  here  in  the  classic  West  to 
express  covering  up  or  putting  out  of  sight. 
We  usually  see  it  written  "heal,"  but  pro- 
nounce it  as  our  forefathers  did — hale  :  "  The 
seed  was  never  properly  healed  "  is  frequently 
said  of  a  failing  crop.  "  The  healer  is  as  bad 
as  the  stealer"  is  an  every-day  proverb,  of 
course  allowing  for  vernacular  rendering. 
A  horse-cloth  is  a  "healer."  Hellier  or 
Hellyar  is  an  exceedingly  common  family 

ame  in  the  West,  just  as  Slater  is  in  the 
^orth  ;  both  have  dropped  the  old  prefix  le. 
[f  religious  teachers  would  always  remember 
;hat  "  hell "  is  in  fact  this  same  word,  popular 
"deas  might  be  corrected. 

Your  correspondent  is  mistaken  in  assum- 
ng  that  "  to  nill "  implies  the  raising  of  a 
mound  or  ridge.  The  ridge  may  be  incidental, 
as  in  "  hilling,"  "  heling,"  or  "  healing  "  a  child 
n  bed,  but  the  strict  meaning  is  still  limited 
,o  the  covering  up,  and  hence  hiding  or  con- 
cealing. The  word  was  written  hyllyng  in 

Prompt.  Parv.,3  &c.    See  '  West  Som.  Word 
Book  ' ;  also  'H.E.D.,'  s.v.  'Hele.' 

F.  T.  ELWORTHY. 

Foxdown,  Wellington,  Somerset. 

MR.  RATCLIFFE'S  words  and  phrases  from 
he  Derbyshire  dialect  have  so  often  the  same 
ise  and  meaning  in  Lancashire  that  natives 
f  this  county  among  the  readers  of  '  N.  <fe  Q,' 
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must  frequently  say  to  themselves,  "  Ditto  in 
Lancashire."  The  "  Purr=kick  "  note  (9th  S.  ii. 
506)  is  a  case  in  point,  and  a  frequent  ex- 
pression here  was  "  Hill  that  child  up  ! "  But 
is  the  reference  right  ?  With  all  respect  to 
the  mothers  and  elder  sisters,  and  not  over- 
looking the  point  that  the  actual  process  gone 
through  was  as  much  tucking-in  as  anything 
else,  should  not  the  origin  be  given  as  from 
the  form  of  the  word  "  hell "  which  means  "  to 
hide  or  conceal "  1  See  the  '  H.E.D.'  s.  v. 

ARTHUR  MAYALL. 
Moss  ley,  Manchester. 

The  verb  "  to  hill "  in  the  second  sense 
noted  by  MR.  RATCLIFFE  is  very  common 
here,  but  I  gather  from  the  'H.E.D.'  that 
though  associated  with  the  verb. "to  hill"  (or 
"hele"),  to  cover,  it  is  not  derived  from  it. 
There  are  no  articles  in  the  dictionary  re- 
ferred to  more  interesting  than  those  on 
these  words  and  that  on  "  hell,"  which  should 
be  compared  with  them.  C.  C.  B. 

Ep  worth. 

Surely  "hill"  here  means  "to  cover  in," 
not  (as  MR.  KATCLIFFE  suggests)  "  to  raise  a 
mound  or  ridge."  "  Hell "  is  by  no  means  in- 
frequent in  the  sense  of  "to  roof  in,"  "  to  earth 
up"  (potatoes,  &c.),  "to  cover  up,"  as  PROF. 
SKEAT  told  us  twenty-six  years  ago.  See  his 
note  on  '  To  hell  a  building '  (4th  S.  xi.  392), 
reprinted  in  that  delightful  book  'A  Stu- 
dent's Pastime,'  p.  74.  "  Hellier,"  a  thatcher 
or  tiler,  is  current  in  the  west  of  England 
(Halliwell) ;  indeed,  Hillier  and  Hellyer, 
Thacker  (="  thatcher,"  A.-S.  vb.  thceccan; 
cf.  "witch,"  "wick-ed"),  Tyler,  and  Slater 
are  common  family  names.  "  Hellins " 
(slates)  is  a  Devonshire  word.  See  'John 
Herring,'  chap.  iii.  T.  HUTCHINSON. 

SCORPIONS  IN  HERALDRY  (8th  S.  x.  195, 
323).— 'A  Treatise  on  Heraldry,  British  and 
Foreign,'  by  John  Woodward,  LL.D.  (2  vols. 
8vo.  Edinburgh  and  London,  1896),  vol.  i. 
p.  291,  gives  : — 

"  Argent,  a  scorpion  sable  in  pale,  is  the  coat  of 
the  Caprini  of  Verona ;  one  of  the  quarterings  of 
Scorpione  of  Milan  ;  and  is  also  borne  by  the  Gui- 
nands  of  Neufchatel." 

The  '  Dictionnaire  des  Figures  Heral- 
diques/  par  le  Comte  Theodore  de  Renesse 
(Bruxelles,  Spciete  Beige  de  Librairie  ;  Oscar 
Schepens,  directeur,  16,  Rue  Treurenberg, 
1895,  tome  iii.  fascicule  i.  p.  116),  has  : — 

"  Scorpion. — Armes  completes.     Un  scorpion  seul. 
Caprina  on  Caprini  (en  pal,  la  queue  recourbee, 

sa.  s.  arg.). 
Coiffier  (sa.  s.  or). 

Cusmann  (en  pal,  la  tete  en  bas,  sa.  s.  or). 
Guinand  (en  pal,  sa.  s.  arg.). 


Schorup  (id.,  sa.  s.  or). 

Schorup  (en  fasce,  id. ). 

Scorp  de  Froudenberg  (en  pal,  sa.  s  or). 
Combinaisons  diverses. 

Bellero,  3  (ace.  chevron). 

Cole  de  Brancepeth,  3  (ace.  fasce  engrele"e). 

Fiandrini  (ace.  soleil  rayonnant). 

Ginz-Rekowski  (ace.  £pee,  croissant,  2  etoiles). 

Guinand  (la  tete  sommee  d'une  petite  banniere 
ace.  2  etoiles). 

Rossi  (ace.  bordure  chargee  de  8  besants). 

Uffenbach,  3  (s.  bande). 
Arnies  non  completes. 

Bellotti,  2  (s.  parti,  n.  s.). 

Brandolini,  6  (poses  1,  3  et  2,  ace.  chef,  n.  s.). 

Dombrowski  (s.  parti,  s.). 

Jarnage  (ace.  2  chevrons,  11.  s.). 

Macdonald,  due  de  Tarente  (s.  ec.  4,  n.  s.,  ace. 
chef,  n.  s.). 

Nuti  (s.  coupe,  s. ). 

Petit,  3  (ace.  chef,  s.). 

Rainaldi  (ace.  fasce,  n.  s.). 

S^orpione  (en  pal,  s.  parti,  n.  s.). 
Armes  ecartelees. 

Juritschitsch  de  Giins  (s.  ec.  2  et  3,  n.  s.)." 
N.B. — Acc.=accompagnant;  s.  avantunnom 
de  division,  &c.  —  sur,  &pres  =  seul;  n.  s.  —  non 
seul.  FRANK  REDE  FOWKE. 

24,  Victoria  Grove,  Chelsea,  S.  W. 

ENGLISH  RIMES  TO  FOREIGN  WORDS  (9th  S. 
iii.  287). — English  poets  selecting  rimes  suit- 
able for  foreign  words  appear  to  be  satisfied  ' 
with  the  faintest  correspondence  in  sound, 
and  sometimes  even  to  dispense  with  that,  i 
At  first  it  may  seem  that  this  might  arise 
from  an  insular  indifference  for  the  way  in 
which  foreigners  pronounce  their  words,  but 
neither  is  the  practice    of    English  people  | 
much  regarded.     It  must,  however,  be  ad-  | 
mitted  that  most  of    the    poets  who  have 
made    lavish    use    of    foreign    words    have 
written  on  subjects  more  or  less  flippant  or 
burlesque— poems,  at  any  rate,  in  \vhich  per- 
fection of  form  was  not  the  first  object  with 
the  writer.     In  '  Hudibras '  better  rimes  with 
negatur,  miscarry  with  juvare,  fur  with  guerre, 
hate  us  with  satis.     Quantities  are  not  con- 
sidered, as  may  well  be  imagined,  and  the 
reader  finds  we  coupled  with  vincere,  and  say 
with  incognita.     Byron  rimes  robe  de  chambre 
with  amber,  empressement  with  chessman,  the 
Latin   male  with  gaily,  and  entomb  us  with 
domos.    After  these  specimens  no  one  will  be  ' 
surprised  to  find  in  Pope,  the  most  correct  of  ' 
writers  as  a  rule— 

A  frugal  mouse  upon  the  whole, 
Yet  loved  his  friend  and  had  a  soul, 
Knew  what  was  handsome  and  would  do  it, 
On  just  occasion,  coute  qui  coute. 

Or  again — 

The  guests  withdrawn  had  left  the  treat, 
And  down  the  mice  sat  tete-a-tete. 
Our  courtier  walks  from  dish  to  dish, 
Tastes  for  his  friends  of  fowl  and  fish ; 
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Tells  all  their  names,  lays  down  the  law, 
"  Que  ca  est  bon  !    Ah,  goutez  ga  ! " 

]  .ut  perhaps  Pope  was  only  ridiculing  the 
]  renunciation  or  French  that  he  heard  in 
t  le  society  of  his  day. 

As  will  be  obvious  from  the  above,  neither 
t  le  author  of  '  Hudibras '  nor  Byron  appears 
1 1  have  had  any  qualms  about  pronouncing 
]  yatin  in  what  is  called  the  English  fashion. 
The  former  writes  boldly  : — 

As  I  have  done,  that  can  say  twice  I, 

In  one  day  veni,  vidi,  vici  ; 

vhile  Byron  rimes  quarum  with  harem,  sine 
<iua  with  way,  well  I  with  belli,  and  so  on. 
But  probably  these  two  writers  desired  to 
amuse  and  surprise  the  reader  by  their 
ingenuity  in  finding  rimes.  The  author  of 
an  epic  or  a  poem  on  a  serious  subject,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  add  to  the  dignity, 
the  music,  and  the  beauty  of  his  work  by 
following  the  continental  method.  I  cannot, 
however,  recall  any  passage  in  a  serious 
poem  where  a  Latin  word  occurs  at  the 
end  of  a  line,  excepting  one  from  Matthew 
Arnold's  'Epilogue  on  Lessing's  Laocoon': — 

Miserere,  Domine, 
The  words  are  uttered  and  they  flee.* 

And  though  I  suspect  the  poet  of  following 
the  English  system  of  pronouncing  Latin, 
yet  as  he  may  have  indulged  in  a  little  poetic 
licence,  so  as  to  rime  flee  with  the  final  e 
(pronounced  as  y)  in  Domine,  the  passage 
does  not  throw  much  light  upon  our  subject. 
T.  P.  ARMSTRONG. 

Putney. 

I  should  say  that  the  objection  to  riming 
pater  with  hatter  lies  in  the  fact  that  when 
Latin  words  are  used  as  English  the  penult 
syllable,  if  accented,  is  always  sounded  long, 
whether  long  or  short  in  the  Latin.  This  is 
in  fact  the  older  way  of  pronouncing  Latin 
itself,  as  Latin,  in  England.  Thus  we  do  not 
say  bona  fide,  but  always  bona  fide,  though 
both  the  vowels  are  short  in  the  original ; 
or  to  take  an  example  still  more  to  the  point, 
we  do  not  say  paterfamilias,  but  paterfamilias. 
It  follows  that  pater  may  rime  with  hater, 
but  not  with  hatter,  unless  by  the  same 
licence  that  Wordsworth  takes  when  he 
rimes  chatters  with  ivaters,  or  Mrs.  Browning 
when  she  makes  satire  rime  with  nature. 

With  regard  to  beaux  the  answer  is  not  so 
easy.  I  suppose  usage  of  poets  must  deter- 
mine. I  am  not  aware  whether  examples  of 
both  rimes,  viz.,  with  foes  and  with  foe,  are 
to  be  found  in  English  poetry.  Pope,  in  the 
'Rape  of  the  Lock,'  canto  v.,  has  beaux — rows. 

[*  Let  no  rude  hand  deface  it 
And  its  forlorn  "hie  jacet."] 


It  would  seem  that,  apart  from  verse,  the 
recognized  pronunciation  of  this  naturalized 
French  word  in  English  is  in  the  plural  bdz 
(see  Annandale's  '  Ogilvie ').  As  to  the  Eng- 
lish plural  form  of  beau,  Maetzner  gives  also 
beaus,  which,  being  a  purely  English  form, 
must  have  the  s  vocal,  and  therefore  could 
not  possibly  rime  with  foe. 

If  beaux  is  ever  coupled  as  a  rime  with  foe, 
&c.,  it  should  certainly  be  printed  in  italics, 
as  a  foreign,  and  not  as  a  naturalized  word  ; 
but  this  would  seem  strange  now  that  the  word 
is  so  completely  naturalized  as  to  be  printed 
in  ordinary  type,  as  it  is  in  the  couplet  of 
Pope  above  alluded  to. 

C.  LAWRENCE  FORD,  B.A. 

Bath. 

DR.  LINDSAY,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  ARMAGH 
(9th  S.  iii.  369).  — The  most  likely  place 
to  have  a  portrait  of  the  above  prelate 
would  be  the  Palace,  Armagh.  Your 
correspondent  should  write  to  the  private 
secretary  of  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  at 
that  address,  who  would  doubtless  give  him 
the  desired  information.  Other  probable 
places  would  be  the  respective  palaces  at 
Killaloe  and  Kaphoe,  where  Dr.  Lindsay  was 
bishop  previous  to  his  being  raised  to  the 
Primacy  of  Ireland.  A.  A.  H. 

Dr.  Thomas  Lindsay,  about  whom  MR. 
NORMAN  gives  some  particulars,  was  a  muni- 
ficent Primate,  and  spent  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  connexion  with  the  Cathedral  at 
Armagh  during  his  Primacy.  _  In  1721  he 
purchased  a  second  organ  for  Divine  service, 
and  a  peal  of  six  bells  by  Eudhall  of  Glou- 
cester (two  have  since  been  added  by  Primate 
J.  G.  Beresford).  He  purchased  property  in 
order  to  acid  to  the  endowment  of  the  vicars 
choral,  and  in  many  other  ways  largely 
benefited  the  Church  in  Ireland.  The  writer 
has  a  MS.  list  of  pictures  in  the  Primate's 
Hall  at  the  Palace,  Armagh,  taken  by  Dean 
Jackson  on  17  September,  1842,  and  there 
was  one  of  Primate  Lindsay,  entered  as  being 
m  the  "Eight  side  by  fire-place."  Probably 
this  picture  still  remains  at  the  Palace, 
Armagh.  ISAAC  W.  WARD. 

Belfast. 

A  page  of  'N.  &  Q.,'  4th  S.  i.  310,  is  occupied 
with  a  letter  of  1704  by  Dr.  Lindsay,  when 
Bishop  of  Killaloe,  addressed  to  the  Bishop 
of  Limerick,  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
your  correspondent, 

EVERARD  HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

MONTAIGNE  AND  EAST  ANGLIA  (9th  S.  iii. 
144,  211).— The  suggestion  that  Rabelais  was 
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referring  to  Montaigne's  father  when  he  tells 
a  story  about  a  curious  gentleman  of  "  Estan- 
gourre  "  seems  to  me  supported  by  the  flimsiest 
evidence  that  was  ever  quoted  to  bolster  up 
a  guess.  In  the  first  place  C.  J.  I.  quotes  not 
Montaigne  in  the  original,  but  Florio's  trans- 
lation, for  Montaigne's  English  connexions. 
Now  Florio  inserted  the  name  "Higham," 
and  without  any  authority  in  the  passage 
quoted.  Montaigne  never  says  that  his 
father  was  an  Englishman,  and  he  is  so 
garrulous  about  himself  and  all  that  was  his, 
that  it  may  be  regarded  as  absolutely  certain 
that  if  his  father  had  come  from  East  Anglia 
we  should  have  found  the  fact  set  out  in  the 
essays  with  appropriate  comments.  In  an 
admirable  book  by  Miss  Lowndes,  'Michel  de 
Montaigne  :  a  Biographical  Study,'  there  is  a 
note  (p.  237)  summing  up  investigations  as  to 
Montaigne's  family  by  M.  Malvezin  : — 

"  The  English  reader  may  be  permitted  a  regret 
that  M.  Malvezin  has  not,  in  the  course  of  inquiries 
leading  into  remote  and  complicated  ramifications, 
come  across  any  trace  of  that  English  cousinship 
referred  to  by  the  essayist." 

I  cannot  help  regretting  that  any  one  should 
be  found  to  apply  the  epithet  "Pantagrue- 
lian  "  to  the  education  given  to  Montaigne  by 
his  father,  unless  indeed  it  is  meant  to  be  a 
phrase  of  honour,  for  underneath  the  fun  of 
Rabelais  there  is  not  a  little  sound  sense  in 
the  education  that  Gargantua  received. 

EDWARD  E.  MORRIS. 
The  University,  Melbourne. 

H.M.  BARK  ENDEAVOUR  (9th  S.  ii.  248).— 
As  I  used  your  columns  to  ask  the  question, 
What  was  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  bark 
Endeavour  in  which  Cook  made  his  first 
voyage  round  the  world  ?  I  think  it  right  to 
give  the  information  obtained  by  putting  the 
same  question  in  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald. 
The  ship  passed  into  French  hands,  was  chris- 
tened La  Liberte,  and  was  wrecked  leaving 
the  harbour  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  U.S. 
Sundry  relics  of  the  ship  are  still  preserved 
at  Newport.  The  date  given  for  the  wreck 
is  1793.  EDWARD  E.  MORRIS. 

The  University,  Melbourne. 

BROTHERS  BEARING  THE  SAME  CHRISTIAN 
NAME  (9th  S.  i.  446 ;  ii.  51,  217,  276,  535).— 
One  of  the  most  noteworthy  cases  of  the 
above-named  occurrence  is  that  of  Louis  XV. 
of  France,  born  15  February,  1710.  His  elder 
brother,  Louis  the  Dauphin,  Duke  of  Bre- 
tagne,  was  born  8  January,  1707,  and  died 
8  March,  1712.  T.  C.  GILMOUR. 

Ottawa,  Canada. 

FURLY  OF  COLCHESTER,  ESSEX  (9th  S.  iii.  27, 
78), — MR.  BRENT  may  be  interested  to  know 


that  an  article  on  this  family,  with  a  short 
pedigree    (commencing    with    John     Furly, 
Mayor  of    Colchester   1638    and   1650),   and 
copies  of  original  letters  from  Johanna  Furly 
to    her    son    Samuel,  afterwards    the    Rev. 
Samuel  Furly,  appeared  in  the  Essex  Review 
for  April.    It  was  contributed  by  the  Rev    I 
Dr.  H.  de  B.  Gibbins.      CHAS.  H.  CROUCH. 
Nightingale  Lane,  Wanstead. 

ROMANI  "GuiLi"  (9th  S.  iii.  366).— Prof. 
Knapp  quotes  a  letter  from  C.  G.  Leland  in 
which  a  rat-catcher  is  spoken  of  as  singing 

Jawl  in  the  ker,  my  honey, 
to  the  air  of  "  La  ci  darem  la  mano."  Can 
MR.  AXON,  or  any  of  your  correspondents, 
give  me  the  complete  version  of  this  "  ghili " 
— the  Romani  one  of  course,  not  the  Italian? 
FRED.  G.  ACKERLEY. 

12,  Mayfield  Road,  Eccles. 

ROLLING-PINS  AS  CHARMS  (9th  S.  iii.  245, 
337,  392).— The  charm,  of  a  "charm"  surely 
consists  in  personal  contact.  People  have 
worn  many  things  as  "charms"  to  drive 
away  and  keep  from  them  evil  in  various 
forms,  and  some  still  carry  a  potato  in  the 
pocket :  in  the  first  place  to  cure,  and  in  the 
second  to  keep  themselves  free  from,  rheu- 
matic attacks.  These  are  "  charms  "  proper, 
yet  it  may  be  said  they  are  also  worn  for 
luck.  Luck  and  charm  among  the  "  folk " 
have  not  precisely  the  same  meaning.  My 
neighbour  has  a  horseshoe  nailed  on  his 
stable  door  for  luck,  and  to  keep  away  some- 
thing indefinite  in  the  shape  of  evil;  and  ! 
the  glass  rolling-pin  still  hangs  to  keep  the 
luck  it  was  supposed  to  bring.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  neither  the  horseshoe  nor  the 
glass  rolling-pin  could  be  worn  on  the  person 
as  a  "charm,"  and  this  is  why  in  my  first 
note  I  wrote  of  luck  and  charm  as  different 
things.  If  ST.  SWITHIN  can  examine  a  glass 
rolling-pin,  he  will  find  that  one  of  the  knobs 
is  made  like  the  mouth  of  a  bottle,  and  if 
filled,  that  it  is  plugged  with  either  a  cork 
or  a  wad  of  paper.  One  glass  rolling-pin 
that  I  have  was  in  one  family  over  forty 
years,  and  is  filled  with  salt.  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful specimen  of  the  art  of  blowing  glass  in 
two  colours,  the  design  being  elegant  and  ( 
perfect  in  detail.  I  have  made  inquiries 
why  salt  is  always  used  for  filling  the  pins 
to  give  them  weight,  when  sand  would  do 
as  well,  but  have  gained  nothing  of  a  definite 
nature.  THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

A  RELIC  OF  NAPOLEON  (9th  S.  iii.  3,  75,  175, 
254,  373).— MR.  HEMS,  referring  to  the  tomb  i 
of  Napoleon  at  the  last  reference   writes:  \ 
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1  Beneath  the  centre  of    the    dome    repose 
;  fapoleon's  remains.    As  I  looked  down 

nd  admired  the  superb  sarcophagus  in 
-hich  the  body  reposes,"  &c.  I  too  did  this 
wenty  years  ago,  and  as  I  stood  awed  I  was 
)ld  tnat  the  body  actually  lay  in  a  vault 
ear  by,  and  not  in  the  sarcophagus  with  its 
mte  guard  about.  I  remember  thinking  at 
.ie  time,  "  How  very  French  !  "  Was  I  mis- 
iformed  ?  Where  is  the  body  1 

W.  REED  LEWIS. 


Jsjimtllmtam. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

lloman  Life  under  the  Ccesars.    By  Emile  Thomas. 

(Fisher  Unwin.) 

WE  do  not  know  why  no  indication  is  given  on  the 
title-page  or  in  the  introduction  that  this  is  a 
translation  of  '  Rome  et  PEmpire,'  especially  as 
the  anonymous  translator's  work  reads  easily  and 
seems  capably  done.  Still,  there  remains  a  pre- 
ference in  the  notes  for  French  scholars  and  French 
translations  of  indispensable  German  authorities 
which  may  not  appeal  to  the  English  reader.  The 
book  is,  we  may  say,  a  lively  and  entertaining,  if 

I  somewhat  summary,  account  of  Roman  life  and 
thought  from  the  time  of  Augustus  onwards,  which 
is  nothing  like  so  unreadable  and  so  backed  by 
authorities  as  Becker's  4  Gallus.'  It  ^is  just  the 
thing  to  interest  the  student  who  will  fill  in  his  out- 
lines later.  With  its  generalizations  and  its  easy 
way  of  regarding  every  document  of  the  time  as 
authentic  it  is  not  always  possible  to  agree,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  those  who  read  it  will  go  to  the 
original  sources  for  more  exact  knowledge.  M. 
Thomas  seems  fonder  of  the  '  Historia  Augusta,'  a 

!  compilation  later  in  date  than  Cyprian  and  Ter- 
tullian,  than  such  authorities  as  Tacitus  and 
Juvenal,  whose  third  Satire  offers  much  towards  a 

Eicture  of  life  in  the  streets,  a  point  not  touched  on 
ere.  Topography,  baths  and  games  (under  which 
section  M.  Thomas  is  surprised  and  grieved  that 
the  Romans  went  in  for  racing  so  much),  country 
life,  art,  morals,  and  the  army  are  all  considered. 
Pliny  the  Younger  as  "a  typical  Roman  of  the 
Empire"  concludes  the  whole.  The  industrious, 
self-conscious,  fussy,  good-natured  pedant,  who 
tells  with  obvious  self-satisfaction  how  he  wrote 
out  select  passages  from  Livy  during  the  awful 
night  of  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  is  hardly  a 
typical  Roman  of  any  age.  Still  his  very  weak- 
nesses, his  patronizing  tone  to  Tacitus  as  a  fellow- 
immortal,  are  highly  entertaining.  M.  Thomas 
"  cheerfully  abandons  "  the  intricate  identifications 
of  the  archaeologists  in  topography.  This  is  a  short 
way,  and  an  easy  one,  which  makes,  perhaps,  for 
the  comfort  of  the  reader.  There  are  piquanl 
references  to  our  own  times,  which  might,  of  course, 
havebeen  a  good  deal  multiplied.  What  could  be  more 
modern  than  much  of  Petronius  or  Apuleius.  who 
calls  a  girl  "festivitas  mea,"  imitated  by  Mr.  Swin- 
burne in  '  The  Sundew '  ? 

The  face  of  her 
Who  is  my  festival  to  see. 

But  are^we  so  much  better  than  the  Romans  as  M 
Thomas's  tone  implies  ?  Juvenal  says  that  fashion 
able  Rome  had  a  fad  for  frequenting  the  Temple  o: 


sis.  Fashionable  Paris,  we  read,  was  doing  the 
ame  thing  yesterday  !  The  Emperor  Aurelian 
vrote  "  that  no  joy  could  equal  that  of  the  Roman 
jeople  after  a  good  meal."  It  is  a  little  hard  to 
ind  them  described  on  that  account  as  unworthy 
of  our  regard.  The  crimes  and  follies  of  the  Empire 
are,  in  fact,  exaggerated  ;  while  little  is  said  of  the 
onderful  administration  of  Augustus,  the  "Neronis 
Quinquennium,"  and  the  freedom  of  speech  and 
-bought  for  which  Tacitus  expresses  himself  so 
ihankfuL  A  specimen  of  the  writer's  style  and 
methods  is  the  following  statement  :  "In  no  other 
iterature  do  we  find  the  two  characters  represented 
ay  the  words  rusticm  and  urbanus  so  violently 
contrasted  with  one  another  as  in  the  Roman. 
Sorace  has  even  carried  the  contrast  so  far  as  to 
apply  it  to  the  very  rats."  In  view  of  dartlo^ 
and  dypotKOQ  we  cannot  admit  this,  and  the  example 
s—  Horace's  fable  of  the  town  and  country  mouse  ! 
Borne  of  the  translations  of  the  Latin  passages 
quoted  are  needlessly  clumsy  and  lengthy,  and  we 
really  cannot  seriously  entertain  the  idea  that 
"  strencK  is  merely  a  contraction  of  Saturnce  ferice." 
This  is  the  sort  of  philology  which  was  given  up 
some  time  ago. 

The  Chiswick  Shakespeare.—  Hamlet  ;  The  Merchant 

of  Venice.    (Bell  &  Sons.) 

A  FASCINATING  little  edition  of  Shakspeare  is  issued 
by  Messrs.  Bell  &  Sons,  with  a  clear  type,  a  few 
pretty  illustrations,  and  an  artistic  cover.  The  text 
is,  by  permission,  that  of  the  'Cambridge  Shake- 
speare, the  introductions  and  notes  are  by  Mr. 
John  Dennis,  the  title-pages  are  designed  by  Mr. 
Gerald  Moira,  and  the  illustrations  are  by  Mr.  Byam 
Shaw.  The  numeration  of  the  lines  follows,  natur- 
ally, that  of  the  'Cambridge  Shakespeare,'  a  con- 
venient arrangement  for  those  who  seek  to  follow 
the  newest  concordance.  No  edition  can  be 
better  suited  for  carriage  in  the  pocket  to  the 
theatre  or  elsewhere.  Notes  and  explanations 
are  few  and  serviceable.  In  some  cases,  as  in 
"tickle  o'  the  sere"  or  "Miching  Mallecho,"  those 
who  have  no  other  edition  might  be  benefited  by  a 
rather  fuller  explanation.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  edition  is  excellent.  No  books  of  poetry  appear 
to  us  more  delightful  than  those  which  can,  with  no 
sensible  addition  to  weight,  be  carried  in  the  pocket, 
and  yet  afford  a  legible  and  trustworthy  text. 


The  Children's  Study.  —Spain. 
liams.     (Fisher  Unwin.  ) 


By  Leonard  Wil- 


WRITTEN partly  in  prose  and  partly  in  ballad 
metre,  Mr.  Williamss  book  may  give  a  boy  a 
glimpse  at  the  picturesque  history  of  Spain.  The 
historian  is  conscientious  in  presenting  the  Cid  as 
the  Robin  Hood  of  Spain.  His  book  is  more  trust- 
worthy in  its  dealings  with  some  portions  of  Spanish 
history  than  more  ambitious  works  with  which  we 
have  recently  dealt. 

Woodstock.     By   Sir   Walter   Scott.      Edited    by 

Andrew  Lang.     (Nimmo.) 

THAT  '  Woodstock  '  was  written  by  Scott  under 
circumstances  of  peculiar  difficulty  and  suffering 
is  well  known.  Few  of  the  Waverley  novels,  how- 
ever, answer  better  the  rather  formidable  require- 
ment of  pleasing  alike  youth  and  age.  It  was  one 
of  our  favourites  in  early  years,  and  we  have  now 
with  undiminished  pleasure  read  it  in  the  handsome 
"Border"  series,  to  which  it  is  the  latest  addition. 
Alice,  Kerneguy,  Sir  Henry  Lee,  Joceline  Joliffe, 
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Phcebe,  and  Wildrake  are  as  pleasant  as  hereto- 
fore, and  though  Col.  Everard  grows  increasingly 
tedious,  that  is  the  case  with  almost  all  Scott's 
heroes.  Not  readily  would  we  allow  any  meddling 
with  the  text  of  Scott.  We  should,  however,  be 
thankful  in  our  hearts  to  any  one  who  would, 
without  avowing  his  iniquity,  quietly  suppress 
passages  of  such  inexpressible  priggishness  as  ap- 
pear on  p.  301  and  elsewhere.  Alice  herself  is 
tarred  with  the  same  brush,  and  now  and  then 
makes  one  angry  with  her  pedantic  pretence.  None 
the  less,  'Woodstock'  is  a  fine  novel,  though  it 
betrays  a  few  signs  of  haste  and  unwariness. 

Mr.     Pickiuick's     Kent.       By     Hammond     Hall. 

(Rochester,  W.  &  S.  Mackay.) 

THIS  little  work,  the  letterpress  of  which  is  by 
Mr.  Hammond  Hall,  gives  a  photographic  record  of 
the  tour  of  the  corresponding  society  of  the  Pick- 
wick Club  in  Rochester,  Chatham,  Muggleton, 
Dingley  Dell,  Cobham,  and  Gravesend.  It  has  been 
obviously  a  labour  of  love  both  on  the  part  of  the 
author  and  that  of  Mr.  Lionel  Gowing,  to  whom 
most  of  the  photographic  illustrations  are  due.  We 
have  found  very  pleasant  the  task  of  perusal,  and 
should  enjoy  still  more  that  of  exploring,  with  this 
pleasant  and  trustworthy  companion  in  our  hand, 
the  sunniest  spots  in  Kent.  The  work  has,  the 
writer  points  out,  special  and  individual  claims, 
among  which  may  happily  be  counted  accuracy, 
rare  in  works  of  its  class.  Mr.  Hall  has  decided 
that  Muggleton  is  Maidstone  ;  Dingley  Dell,  Sand- 
ling  ;  and  Cob  Tree,  Manor  Farm.  His  reasons  for 
this  faith  are  too  long  for  quotation,  but  we  com- 
mend them  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  To 
lovers  of  the  country  and  of  Dickens  this  delightful 
volume  will  be  equally  welcome. 

PROF.  ARBER  and  Mr.  Frowde  have  deserved 
well  of  all  lovers  of  poetry  by  issuing  The  Shake- 
qpeare,  The  Jonson,  and  The  Milton  Anthologies, 
three  instalments,  well  printed  and  inexpensive,  of 
a  choice  garland  of  English  poetry  destined  in 
ten  volumes  to  cover  400  years.  The  volumes  are 
named  from  a  representative  poet  of  the  period 
covered.  Thus  the  Shakspeare  anthology  reaches 
from  1592  to  1616,  the  Milton  from  1638  to  1674. 
Here  are  gathered  in  a  number  of  poems  not 
hitherto  easily  accessible,  some  of  them  none  the 
less  excellent  for  being  anonymous,  while  things 
formerly  credited  to  Shakspeare,  such  as  Barn- 
field's  "As  it  fell  upon  a  day,"  are  now  restored  to 
their  right  authors.  Some  modern  critics  are  so 
foolish  as  to  say  a  thing  like  Drayton's  "Since 
there 's  no  help,  come  let  iis  kiss  and  part,"  must 
be  Shakspeare's  because  it  is  so  fine.  Prof.  Arber 
plays  none  of  these  tricks.  He  knows  that  many 
men  have  done  one  supreme  thing  and  never 
equalled  it  again.  The  punctuation  adopted  seems 
rather  odd ;  there  are  certainly  some  intrusive 
commas  about  which  spoil  the  sense— e.g.,  in 
'  Lycidas.'  Remarkably  rich,  apart  from  the  great 
name  of  Milton,  is  the  anthology  which  bears  his 
name.  Cowley,  Herrick,  and  Lovelace  show  a 
grace'and  ease  which  does  not  seem  to  come  to  oiir 
modern  lovers  and  poets,  who  elaborate  till  all  is 
"ripe  and  rotten."  Is  it  not  a  little  prudish  to 
omit  the  last  verse  of  Suckling's  '  Wedding  Ballad  '  ? 
—our  age  is  curiously  inconsistent  in  such  matters. 
It  is  pleasant  to  note  under  the  wing  of  Ben  an 
early  appreciation  of  tobacco  by  Barten  Holiday, 
poems  on  so  excellent  a  theme  being  rare.  Marlowe's 


"Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love!"  is  duly 
faced  on  the  opposite  page  by  the  answer,  here 
ascribed  to  "Ignoto,"  but  why  not  say  "  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  in  his  younger  days,"  as  '  The  Compleat 
Angler'  tells  us?  We  have  found  almost  everything 
that  we  looked  for  in  -these  handy  volumes,  which 
may  be  aptly  described  in  Izaak  Walton's  words  as 
"  old-fashioned  poetry,  but  choicely  good,  I  think 
much  better  than  the  strong  lines  that  are  now  in 
fashion  in  this  critical  age." 

A  SUPPLEMENT  to  the  Court  Journal  supplies  a 
portrait  of  the  Queen  by  Mr.  Frederic  Goodall,  R.  A., 
with  verses  in  keeping  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 


G.  L.  S.  is  much  obliged  to  W.  C.  B.,  MR.  FRED. 
C.  FROST,  and  to  MR.  F.  A.  RUSSELL.  She  has 
succeeded  in  getting  copies  of  Kipling's  '  Reces- 
sional' and  '  Dulce  Domum.' 


|$t01kes  tcr 

We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices  :— 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  Correspond- 
ents who  repeat  queries  are  requested  to  head  the 
second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

M.  DOUGLASS.— The  epigram  is  as  follows  :— 
In  Craven  Street,  Strand,  ten  attorneys  find  place, 
And  ten  dark  coal  barges  are  moored  at  its  base. 
Fly,  Honesty,  fly,  to  some  safer  retreat  ; 
There 's  craft  in  the  river,  and  craft  in  the  street. 
The  lines  are  by  James  Smith,  part  author  of  the 
'  Rejected    Addresses.'     They  were  written,  sup- 
posedly extempore,  at  a  dinner  in  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Sir  George  Rose  then  improvised  the  answer : — 

Why  should  Honesty  seek  any  safer  retreat 

From  the  lawyers  or  barges,  odd  rot  'em? 

For  the  lawyers  are  just  at  the  top  of  the  street, 

And  the  barges  are  just  at  the  bottom. 

F.  J.  PARKER,  Boston,  Mass.  ("Methods  of 
arranging  MSS.").-~ See  8th  S.  iv.  528 ;  v.  53,  296. 

M.  0.  H.  — See  Tasso's  'Jerusalem    Delivered,' 
cantos  xiv.,  xy.,  &c.     Armida  was  an  enchantress 
who  held  Christian  knights  captive  in  her  garden    j 
and  enslaved  to  her  charms. 

A.  D.  ("The  Loreley").— Clemens  Brentano,  at  j 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  first  dealt  with  the  I 
legend  in  German. 

F.  T.  ELWORTHY  ("  Face  the  music").— See  8th  S. 
ix.  168,  272,  477 ;  x.  226,  306,  403 ;  9th  S.  ii.  135. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to 
"  The  Editor  of  *  Notes  and  Queries '  "—Advertise- 
ments and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher  "- 
at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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TWO  OF  EDWARD  FITZGERALD'S 

EARLY  POEMS. 

THE  many  admirers  of  Edward  Fitzgerald 
may  be  interested  in  two  contributions  which 
appear  under  his  name  in  'The  Keepsake' 
for  1835.  They  are  not  reprinted  in  Mr.  W. 
Aldis  Wright's  collection  of  his  l  Letters  and 
Literary  llemains.'  There  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  complete  list  of  Fitzgerald's  con- 
tributions to  periodical  literature.  The  first 
is  accompanied  by  an  engraving  from  a 
drawing  by  Ch.  Aubry. 

THE  SLEDGE. 

Just  fancy,  Sweet  Cousin  !  a  ride 

In  a  carriage  so  curiously  planned, 
That  it  matters  not  whether  your  guide 

Steers  you  over  the  water  or  land  : 
Where  you  have  n't  that  exquisite  bore, 

A  postilion,  'twixt  you  and  the  wind  ; 
Where  the  lady  sits  always  before, 

And  the  gentleman  always  behind  ; 
Just  fancy  the  bliss  one  must  feel, 

Just  fancy  the  pace  one  might  go, 
Unincuraber'd  by  pavement  or  wheel, 

Slipping  over  a  journey  in  snow  ! 

Just  picture  yourself  on  the  back 

Of  this  comical  land  Drayon-fty, 
Not  fearing  your  axle  will  crack, 

Not  dreading  your  linch-pin  will  fly ; 


Not  bumping  and  thumping  away, 

In  a  fever  of  terror  and  fright, 
And  shaken  to  pieces  by  day, 

To  be  jolted  to  jelly  by  night ; 
But  slipping  and  sliding  along 

A  sort  of  Macadamised  snow, 
Where  your  harness  can  seldom  go  wrong, 

And  your  coachman  can  never  go  slow. 

Your  horse  (like  a  Hercules)  dress'd 

In  a  Nemean  lioness'  skin, 
A  neat  silver  flask  of  the  best 

Eau  de  vie  in  the  pockets  within  : 
On  which  side  soever  you  're  bent, 

O'er  those  snow-cover'd  mountains  or  dells, 
You've  a  running  accompaniment 

Of  the  tinyest  musical  bells  : 
And  thus  your  gay  journey  is  sped, 

Unlike  our  dull  voyages  here  ; 
Gay  plumes  waving  over  your  head, 

Sweet  sounds  tinkling  into  your  ear  ! 

Roll'd  up  in  a  tippet  and  muff 

As  soft  as  the  plumage  of  doves, 
With  a  neat  little  black  sable  ruff, 

And  a  warm  pair  of  white  ermine  gloves  ; 
You  may  laugh  at  the  frost  and  the  sleet, 

You  may  smile  at  the  wind  and  the  snow, 
You  've  a  warming-pan  under  your  feet, 

And  the  frost  cannot  get  at  a  toe : 
Not  exposed,  every  hour  in  the  day, 

To  extremes  such  as  worry  us  here, 
Where  we  're  freezing  from  August  to  May, 

And  just  thawing — the  rest  of  the  year  ! 

This  world's  full  of  changes  they  say  ;— 

The  Lievens,  whom  all  of  us  miss, 
Perhaps  may  be  driving  to-day 

In  a  strange-looking  Drosky  like  this  ! 
Dear  princess  !  henceforth  what  a  tax 

That  dancing  with  spinsters  will  be  ; 
And  who  will  now  care,  O  Almacks  ! 

Any  more,  for  your  muffins  and  tea  ? 
But  whoever  the  friends  you  may  cheer, 

Or  ivherever  the  fates  speed  your  flight, 
Sweet  Lieven  !  you  '11  think  of  us  here, 

When  you  clasp  on  your  bracelets*  at  night. 

Oh,  trust  me,  whatever  they  tell 

Of  the  cold  of  those  rarified  skies, 
One  could  manage  to  live  very  well 

With  a  bright  pair  of  Russian  blue  eyes  ! 
The  tenderest  hearts,  we  are  told, 

Oft  beat  in  the  chilliest  form  ; 
So— skies  that  are  awfully  cold 

Cover  bosoms  deliciously  warm ; 
And  I  cannot  imagine  a  way 

To  ensure  one  so  pleasant  a  life, 
As  thus  driving  through  snow  ev'ry  day, 

With  a  dear  little  Muscovite  wife  ! 

The  second  piece  is  illustrated  by  a  charac- 
teristic drawing  of  George  Cattermole. 

LORD  SURREY  AND  THE  FAIR  OERALDINE. 

"In  the  reign  of  the  second  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  of  Lorenzo's  family  (Cosmo  I.),  Florence, 
it  is  said,  beheld  a  novel  and  extraordinary 


*  A  magnificent  bracelet  was  presented  to  Princess 
Lieven,  on  her  departure  from  this  country,  by  the 
patronesses  of  Almacks  and  a  small  circle  of  her 
friends. 
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spectacle.  A  young  traveller  from  a  court  and  a 
country  which  the  Italians  of  that  day  seemed 
to  regard  much  as  we  now  do  the  Esquimaux, 
combining  the  learning  of  the  scholar  and  the 
amiable  bearing  of  the  courtier,  with  all  the  rash 
bravery  of  youthful  romance,  astonished  the  in- 
habitants of  that  queenly  city,  first,  by  rivalling 
her  polished  nobles  in  the  splendour  of  his  state 
and  the  gallantry  of  his  manners;  and  next,  by 
boldly  proclaiming  that  his  '  Lady  e-  love'  was 
superior  to  all  that  Italy  could  vaunt  of  beauty; 
that  she  was  oltre  le  belle,  bella,  fair  beyond  the 
fairest;  and  maintaining  his  boast  in  a  solemn 
tourney,  held  in  her  honour,  to  the  overthrow  of 
all  his  opponents.  This  was  our  English  Surrey, 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  elegant  of  our  amatory 
poets,  and  the  lover  of  the  Fair  Geraldiue.—  Accord- 
ing to  the  old  tradition  repeated  by  all  Surrey's 
biographers,  he  visited  on  his  travels  the  famous 
necromancer  Cornelius  Agrippa,  who,  in  a  magic 
mirror,  revealed  to  him  the  fair  figure  of  his 
Geraldine,  lying  dishevelled  on  a  couch,  and,  by 
the  light  of  a  taper,  reading  one  of  his  tenderest 
sonnets."—'  Loves  of  the  Poets.' 

'Twas  thus,  in  the  good  days  of  eld, 

When  hearts  burn'd  with  chivalry's  blaze, 
Our  own  gallant  Surrey  beheld 

Young  Geraldine  weep  o'er  his  lays  : 
'Twas  thus,  by  the  dark  wizard's  spell, 

He  saw  her  reposing  at  eve, 
The  song  he  had  taught  her  so  well, 

Still  making  her  young  bosom  heave  ; 
Still  waking  as  tender  a  sigh 

As  though  her  loved  poet  were  near,—- 
Still  causing  as  tearful  an  eye 

As  though  Surrey  could  kiss  off  each  tear  ! 

Oh  !  would  that  our  Sages  had  power 

To  call  up  such  visions  of  bliss  — 
Fo  show  us,  in  hall  or  in  bower, 

Our  ladies,  through  mirrors  like  this  ; 
If,  instead  of  their  new  Fiffure-Ltooms 

For  totting-up  sixes  and  sevens, 
For  our  Warburtons,  Althorpes,  and  Humes, 

They  'd  make  a  few  portable  Heavens 
Like  these,  for  poor  youths,  who,  with  me, 

Love  to  gaze  on  their  mistresses'  brow,— 
What  a  fool  Mr.  Babbage  would  be 

To  such  Glass  Manufacturers  now  ! 

Though  could  we  again  hope  to  raise, 
From  his  grave,  the  famed  Wizard  to  life, 


, 
For  a  few  of  the  bards  of  our  da 

Just  to  peep  at  a  Love—  o 
Instead  of  beholding  her  lie 

In  this  love-stricken  pose,  on  her  bed, 
Warm  tears  streaming  down  from  her  eye, 

And  the  chaste  silver  moon  o'er  her  head, 
Sobbing  over  a  sonnet  or  lay,— 

Ten  to  one  but  the  maid  met  his  sight 
Spinning  round,  in  a  tee-totum  way, 

With  some  light-footed  waltzer  by  night  ! 

And  oh  !  by  the  Stars  !  it  were  fun, 

If  a  few  little  girls  that  one  knows, 
Who  each  looks  demure  as  a  nun, 

Could  be  seen  through  this  glass  by  her  beaux  : 
Alas  !  how  the  lovers  would  rave, 

Alas  !  how  the  maidens  would  swoon,— 
And  how  many  a  Romeo's  grave, 

Chalk  Farm  !  wouldst  thou  see,  by  thy  moon  ! 


How  seldom  would  bachelors  wive, 
How  plenty  old  maids  would  appear, 

Could  dear  old  Agrippa  contrive 
To  pass  a  few  weeKs  with  us  here  ! 

It  is  the  fashion    now  to  disparage    the 

annuals,"  and  it  must  be  freely  admitted 
:hat  they  were  sometimes  feeble,  but  at  their 
best  they  are  often  interesting.  Mr.  Frederic 
Mansel  Reynolds,  the  editor  of  'The  Keepsake,' 
managed  to  secure  some  interesting  con- 
tributors. A  periodical  for  which  Words- 
worth, Mrs.  Shelley,  and  Aubrey  de  Vere 
wrote  is  not  to  be  disdained. 

WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 

Moss  Side,  Manchester. 

[Is  it  not  possible  that  these  poems  are  by  another 
Fitzgerald,  for  whom  see  '  Lyra  Elegantiarum '  ?] 


THEODORA  DE  VERDION. 

SOME  time  since  a  correspondent  sent  me 
the  following  interesting  particulars,  which 
he  tells  me  he  transcribed  from  a  privately 
printed  volume  of  memoirs  : — 

"Commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Chevalier 
John  Theodora  de  Verdion,  who  lived  in  London, 
disguised  as  a  man,  a  teacher  of  languages  and  a 
walking  bookseller,  this  singular  woman  was  born 
in  1744,  at  Leipsic,  in  Germany,  and  died  at  her 
lodgings,  in  Upper  Charles  Street,  Hatton  Garden, 
London,  1802.  She  was  the  only  daughter  of  an 
architect  of  the  name  of  Grahn,  who  erected  several 
edifices  in  the  city  of  Berlin,  particularly  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter's.  She  wrote  an  excel  lent 'hand, 
and  had  learned  the  mathematics,  the  French, 
Italian,  and  English  languages,  and  possessed  a 
complete  knowledge  of  her  native  tongue.  Upon 
her  arrival  in  England  she  commenced  teaching  of 
the  German  language  under  the  name  of  Dr.  John 
de  Verdion.  In  her  exterior,  she  was  extremely 
grotesque,  wearing  a  bag  wig,  a  large  cocked  hat, 
three  or  four  folio  books  under  one  arm  and  an 
umbrella  under  the  other,  her  pockets  completely 
filled  with  small  volumes,  and  a  stick  in  her  right 
hand.  She  had  a  good  knowledge  of  English  books; 
many  persons  entertained  her  for  her  advice  relative 
to  purchasing  them.  She  obtained  a  comfortable 
subsistence  from  teaching  and  translating  foreign 
languages  and  by  selling  books,  chieflv  in  foreign 
literature.  She  taught  the  Duke  of  Portland  the 
German  language  and  was  always  welcomed  to  his 
house  ;  the  Prussian  Ambassador  to  our  Court  re- 
ceived from  her  a  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage; and  several  distinguished  noblemen  she 
frequently  visited  to  instruct  them  in  the  French 
tongue ;  she  also  taught  Edward  Gibbon,  the  cele- 
brated Roman  historian,  the  German  language  i 
previous  to  his  visiting  that  country.  This  extra- 
ordinary female  has  never  been  known  to  have  | 
appeared  in  any  other  but  the  male  dress  since  her  j 
arrival  in  England,  where  she  remained  upwards  of 
thirty  years ;  and  upon  occasions  she  would  attend 
•at  Court,  decked  in  a  very  superb  attire  :  and  was 
well  remembered  about  the  streets  of  London  ;  and 
particularly  frequent  in  attending  book  auctions, 
and  would  buy  to  a  large  amount,  sometimes  a  i 
coach-load.  Here  her  singular  figure  generally  ' 
made  her  the  jest  of  the  company.  Her  general 
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p  rchase  at  these  sales  was  odd  volumes,  which  she 
u  ed  to  carry  to  other  booksellers  and  endeavour  to 
si  1,  or  exchange  for  other  books.  She  was  also  a 
c<  nsiderable  collector  of  medals  and  foreign  coins  of 
«<  Id  and  silver  ;  but  none  of  these  were  found  after 
h  r  decease.  She  frequented  the  Furnival's  Inn 
C  >ffee-house  in  Holborn,  dining  there  almost  every 
d  ,y ;  she  would  have  the  first  of  everything  in 
s<  ison,  and  was  as  strenuous  for  a  large  quantity, 
a.'  she  was  dainty  in  the  quality  of  what  she  chose 
f(  r  her  table.  At  times,  it  is  well  known,  she  could 
d  spense  with  three  pounds  of  solid  meat ;  and  we  are 
s<  rry  to  say  she  was  much  inclined  to  the  dreadful  sin 
oi  drunkenness.  Her  death  was  occasioned  by  falling 
downstairs,  and  she  was,  after  much  affliction,  at 
length  compelled  to  make  herself  known  to  a  Ger- 
man physician,  who  prescribed  for  her,  when  the 
d  sorder  she  had,  turned  to  a  dropsy,  defied  all  cure, 
and  finished  the  life  of  so  remarkable  a  female." 

W.  EGBERTS. 


JOHN  MASSY.  —  I  have  tried  in  various 
ways  for  twenty  years  or  more  (once  or  twice 
through  '  N.  &  Q.')  to  verify  the  tradition  of 
the  origin  of  the  most  prominent  Massy 
family  in  America,  that  trie  founder  in  this 
country  was  a  boy  kidnapped  from  the  coast 
of  Ireland,  and  that  his  father  was  the  high 
sheriff  of  the  county  of  Limerick. 

As  the  result  it  appears  that  Hugh  Massy, 
sometimes  called  captain  and  sometimes 
general,  was  the  sheriff  of  Limerick  County 
in  1674,  and  that  his  oldest  son  John,  1662- 
1724,  was  kidnapped  from  the  shore  with 
other  boys,  among  whom  was  one  Rawdon, 
who  was  reclaimed  by  his  family  many  years 
afterward,  some  one  acquainted  with  his  dis- 
appearance having  casually  heard  his  name 
called  in  a  roll  of  soldiers  here. 

"General "  Hugh  Massy  was  a  brother  of 
Major-General  Sir  Edward  Massy,  and  was 
the  grandfather  of  two  Irish  peers,  viz.,  Baron 
Massy  of  Duntry  League  and  Baron  Clarina, 
and  his  kidnapped  son  founded  here  a  family 
which  has  comprised  many  men  distinguished 
in  military  and  civil  life,  including  the  Hon. 
William  L.  Massy,  who  was  Governor  of  New 
York,  Secretary  of  War,  and  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  United  States. 

No  doubt  the  disturbed  condition  of  Ire- 
land in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  made  such  kidnapping  possible  and 
search  for  the  missing  heir  fruitless,  but  one 
would  suppose  that  the  recovery  of  young 
Rawdon  would  have  enabled  the  family  to 
trace  John  Massy  here.  F.  J.  P. 

Boston,  Mass. 

BARON  JOHN  DILLON,  1731-1805  :  BARON 
JOHN  TALBOT  DILLON,  1734-1806. —  These 
contemporaries  were  indebted  for  titles  to 
the  same  continental  monarch,  and  to  the 
same  English  monarch  for  the  royal  licence 


to  bear  them  in  this  country ;  were  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  same  kind  of  reputation  for 
enlightened  philanthropy ;  and  were  promi- 
nent in  the  Society  of  Freemasons,  though  in 
different  countries.  As  a  consequence,  their 
identity  has  been  confounded  in  the  books  of 
reference.  Perhaps  this  would  not  matter 
much  but  that  the  '  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography '  is  one  of  the  books  in  question. 
An  otherwise  painstaking  article  on  Baron 
Dillon  welds  them  both  into  one,  even  to  the 
begetting  of  their  children.  The  fact  that 
both  the  barons  were  Freemasons  has  led  to 
the  insertion  of  an  article,  disentangling  their 
personalities,  in  the  current  part  of  Ars 
Quatuor  Coronatoriim,  the  archaeological 
journal  of  the,  Society  of  Freemasons.  As 
the  authority  of  the  *  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  '  is  usually  unquestioned  and  un- 
questionable, it  seems  desirable  that  reference 
should  be  made  in  these  columns  to  the  mysti- 
fication that  vitiates  its  notice  of  Baron  John 
T.  Dillon  and  his  son  Admiral  Sir  W.  H. 
Dillon.  The  authorities  are  set  out  at  length 
in  Ars  Quatuor  Coronatorum,  vol.  xii.  part  i. 
pp.  19-23.  W.  J.  CHETWODE  CRAWLEY. 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

[We  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt  of  a 
reprint  from  the  Ars  Quatuor  Coronatorum  of  the 
lives  of  the  two  Dillons,  with  a  portrait  of  Baron 
John  Talbot  Dillon  (Margate,  Keble's  Gazette  Office, 
1899).] 

DICKENS'S  "  ANTHONY  HUMM." — The  identi- 
fication of  the  characters  in  our  great  novelists 
is  always  an  entertaining,  if  not  always  a  pro- 
fitable amusement.  I  was  told  some  years 
ago  that  the  startling  caricature  in  the  'Pick- 
wick Papers'  of  the  LTnited  Brick  Lane 
Branch  Meeting  of  the  Temperance  Society 
was  intended  to  refer  to  an  actual  locality 
and  a  once-existent  teetotal  organization.  The 
character  of  Anthony  Humm  was  said  to  be 
based  upon  that  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  J.  Knight, 
who  died  in  1875,  and  was  in  his  day  well 
known  as  a  temperance  advocate. 

WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 

Moss  Side,  Manchester. 

VISITING  THE  WISHING  WELLS.— The  foil  ow- 
ing is  a  cutting  from  the  Daily  Mail  for 
8  May  :— 

"In  Scotland  old  customs  die  hard,  especially  in 
the  Highlands,  as  was  evidenced  yesterday,  the 
first  Sunday  in  May,  when  the  time-honoured 
practice  of  paying  a  visit  to  the  wells,  the  waters  of 
which  are  known  for  their  healing  virtues,  was 
observed  by  hundreds  of  persons.  Young  and  old 
journeyed  from  Inverness  during  the  day  to  St. 
Mary's  Well,  which  is  situated  near  to  blasted 
Culloden  Heath,  and  after  drinking  the  water  a  coin 
was  dropped  into  the  well.  This  act  is  supposed  to 
be  an  earnest  of  good  health  and  success  during  the 
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year.  The  practice  of  visiting  '  wishing  wells '  has 
descended  from  father  to  son,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  many  ministers  point  out  that  it  is  not  con- 
ducive to  keeping  the  Sabbath  holy,  and  is  only  fit 
for  superstitious  barbarians,  still  the  numbers  who 
go  to  the  well  never  diminish.  Not  only  was  the 
practice  observed  in  parts  of  Inverness-shire,  but  in 
Ross  shire  also  numbers  of  people  visited  the  famous 
healing  well  of  Craigie  Howe,  deposited  their  coins, 
and  returned  apparently  satisfied  that  trouble  and 
sickness  had  effectually  been  guarded  against  in  the 
coming  year." 

CELER  ET  AUDAX. 

MUSCAT. — A  brush  with  pirates  on  the  way 
to  Muscat  appears  to  have  been  my  grand- 
father's only  notable  feat  of  arms  in  the 
course  of  upwards  of  forty  years'  service. 
This  bears  out  the  comparison  which  Capt. 
Marryat  takes  occasion  to  draw  in  the  course 
of  one  of  his  novels  as  to  the  relative  means, 
merits,  and  opportunities  of  the  officers 
of  the  Indian  and  Koyal  Navies.  The 
incident  is  recorded  in  the  '  History  of  the 
Indian  Navy  (1613-1863),'  by  Charles  Eath- 
bone  Low,  Lieut,  (late)  I.N.,  F.R.G.S.,  &c. 
(London,  Bentley,  1877,  2  vols.),  vol.  i. 
pp.  340-1  :— 

"  In  this  same  month  of  January  [1816]  they 
[the  Joasmi  pirates]  attempted  to  cut  off  a  large 
baghalah  laden  with  treasure,  in  tow  of  the  Aurora, 
fourteen  guns,  Capt.  Jeakes,  upon  which  the  cruiser 
wore  round  and  fired  into  them.  After  a  smart 
action,  during  which  Capt.  Jeakes  exhibited  sea- 
manlike  skill  of  a  high  order  in  manoeuvring  his 
ship  so  as  to  prevent  the  pirates  from  capturing  his 
convoy,  the  enemy  were  beaten  off  and  made  sail. 
In  this  affair  the  Joasmi  fleet  consisted  of  about 
fifteen  dhows  and  trankies,  and  the  fire  of  the 
Aurora  was  so  sustained  and  accurate  that  she  sank 
many  of  them,  the  remainder  making  their  escape 
under  cover  of  night.  Capt.  Richard  Kinchant, 
who  was  Acting  Lieutenant  on  board  tho  Aurora, 
writes  to  us  of  this  action:  'At  Bushire  we  received 
orders  from  the  Political  Resident  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  Capt.  Bruce,  formerly  of  the  Bombay  Marine, 
to  convoy  to  Muscat,  on  our  way  to  Bombay,  a  large 
baghalah  containing  a  considerable  amount  of  trea- 
sure for  the  Iruaum  of  Muscat.  On  our  passage 
down  the  Gulf,  one  evening  a  little  before  sunset, 
we  fell  in  with  about  fifteen  dhows  and  trankies, 
and  they  looked  to  me  like  a  forest  of  masts 
ahead  with  all  sails  down.  We  looked  well 
to  the  baghalah  astern,  in  tow  of  us,  knowing 
that  their  object  in  laying  in  wait  for  us  was 
to  cut  her  off.  The  Aurora  stood  on  her  course 
with  a  light  nor'wester,  steering  right  through 
the  fleet,  and  as  we  approached  we  gave  them 
both  broadsides,  shotted  with  grape  or  canister, 
which  told  well.  During  the  action  that  ensued 
we  sank  many  and  disabled  others.  We  had 
to  pay  great  attention  to  our  convoy  to  prevent 
their  cutting  her  tow-rope,  and  some  of  the  smaller 
craft,  pulling  twenty  oars,  ventured  near  at  times 
for  that  purpose.  Capt.  Jeakes  directed  me  to 
superintend  the  management  of  the  baghalah,  so  I 
was  on  the  poop  of  the  Aurora  the  whole  time,  and 
had  no  very  easy  task  in  keeping  so  towering  a 
vessel  close  to  the  Aurora  without  great  risk,  and 


small  shot  came  fast  and  thick  among  us  on  the 
pooi».  WG  continued  to  pepper  them  with  grape 
and  canister,  and  if  we  could  only  have  had  two 
hours'  more  daylight,  we  should  have  given  a  better 
account  of  them.  At  dusk  the  chief  of  Ras-ul- 
Kymah,  who  was  in  command,  burnt  a  blue  light 
and  stood  over  to  the  Arabian  coast  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  fleet.  Capt.  Jeakes  thanked  me 
on  the  quarterdeck  for  my  management  of  the 
baghalah,  which  would  have  been  a  great  prize  to 
them.  On  our  arrival  at  Muscat  the  Imauni  pre- 
sented Capt.  Jeakes  with  a  valuable  sword  and 
Arab  horse,  which  became  a  great  favourite  with 
the  sailors.'" 

I  suppose  it  may  have  been  upon  this 
occasion  that,  as  my  father  used  often  to  tell 
me,  my  grandfather  dispersed  the  pirates, 
who  were  attacking  him  on  the  quarters, 
where  he  was  unarmed,  by  having  two  of  his 
broadside  guns  hoisted  on  to  the  poop.  ] 
know  nothing  of  the  "  valuable  sword  ";  but  I 
have  a  rather  trumpery  Eastern  battle-axe 
with  a  dagger  screwing  into  the  handle  (I 
saw  a  similar  one  at  the  1895  Earl's  Court 
India  Exhibition),  which  may  possibly  have 
been  the  article  in  question.  I  have,  however, 
besides  his  epaulets  and  a  uniform  coat,  two  of 
the  commodore's  sword-belts  and  slings  ;  one  | 
is  of  blue  velvet  and  the  other  of  a  sort  of 
violet  silk  and  gold  brocade.  Capt.  Kinchanl 
was,  I  believe,  the  father-in-law  of  Lieut.  Low, 
and  at  the  publication  of  the  'History'  he, 
then  aged,  living  in  the  south  of  London,  and 
complaining  of  the  fogs  from  the  river,  wrote 
to  my  father,  offering  him  the  work. 

THOMAS  J.  JEAKES. 

"INDEX." — I  was  cogitating  how  to  describe 
the  very  insufficient  manner  in  which  our 
dictionaries  treat  some  words,  when  MR. 
JAMES  PLATT  happily  supplied  me  with  a 
word.  In  his  note  on  'Jalap'  (ante,  p.  269) 
he  observes  that  the  dictionaries  treat  it  in 
what  seems  to  be  a  very  cavalier1  manner. 
This  exactly  applies  to  the  word  "  index  "- 
as  regards  books. 

I  have  always  considered  that  the  entries 
in  an  "  index  "  must  be  in  alphabetical  order, 
and  that  a  "contents"  follows  the  order  of 
the  pages.  But  it  appears  from  Mr.  Henry 
B.  Wheatley's  most  useful  work  '  What  is  an 
Index?'  1879  (p.  9),  that  in  the  seventeenth 
century  the  alphabetical  order  was  not  neces- 
sary, and  that  "index"  was  often  used  for 
"contents."  Mr.  Wheatley  goes  on  to  show 
that  this  was  "the  old  meaning  of  the  word," 
and  that 

"by  the  present  English  usage,  according  to  which 
the  word  fabfr.  is  reserved  for  the  summary  of  the 
contents  as  they  occur  in  the  book,  and  the  word 
iwlw.  for  the  arranged  analysis  of  the  contents, 
we  obtain  an  advantage  not  'enjoyed  in  other  lan- 
guages, for  the  French  Table  is  used  for  both  kinds, 
as  is  Indie f.  in  Italian  and  Spanish." 
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'he  'Century  Dictionary'  describes  "index" 
mi  ch  better  than  any  other,  but  it  does  not 
sa  isfy  me.  It  says  it  is 

"si  detailed  alphabetic  (or  rarely  classified)  list 
or  table  of  topics,  names  of  persons,  places,  &c., 
tn  ited  or  mentioned  in  a  book  or  series  of  books, 
]>o  nting  out  their  exact  positions  in  the  volume." 

^ow  instead  of  "  or  rarely  classified "  I 
w;  nt  "it  is  better  not  classified,"  and  I  am 
HOD  certain  that  I  would  not  like  to  add 
"dther  generally  or  in  sub-headings,"  but  I 
would  waive  this  if  I  got  the  former  in.  Am 
I  wrong  in  desiring  a  dictionary  not  only  to 
give  us  the  various  meanings  of  words,  but 
to  define  the  true  and  accurate  meaning  ? 

It  has  been  properly  said  that  a  book 
should  have  a  table  of  contents  as  well  as 
an  index.  I  once  put  "Contents"  only  to  a 
pamphlet,  and  a  critical  friend  objected  to 
it,  as  he  said  there  was  np'such  thing— it  was 
slang  :  I  must  put,  he  said,  "A  Table  of  Con- 
tents." However,  hoping  to  help  naturalize 

Contents,"  I  left  the  single  word,  and  there 
it  is  still. 

One  of  our  journals,  not  satisfied  with 
"Contents,"  puts  "Index  of  Contents,"  and 
the  result  is  neither  an  index  nor  a  table  of 
contents,  but  a  hotchpot  of  both,  in  which 
one  never  can  find  anything. 

Other  "indexes"  (the  proper  English  plural 
of  "index,"  see  Wheatley,  ibid.,  p.  9)  are 
arranged  in  a  number  of  classified  headings, 
and  you  have  to  look  under  some  half-dozen 
headings  without  finding  what  you  want.  I 
have  already  (9th  S.  i.  35)  illustrated  the  dis- 
advantage of  imaginary  headings  in  an  index. 
KALPH  THOMAS. 

JANE  SHORE. — The  following  paragraph, 
identifying  the  site  of  the  residence  and 
place  of  business  in  the  City  of  London  of 
Jane  Shore's  husband,  which  I  met  with 
some  time  since  in  the  Morning  Post  of 
10  Nov.,  1818,  is  worthy  to  be  preserved  in 
'N.  &  Q.,'  and  will,  I  think,  interest  the 
readers : — 

"The  house  in  which  the  husband  of  the  cele- 
brated Jane  iShore  formerly  lived,  it  can  be  proved 
by  old  leases,  was  No.  43  in  Lombard  Street.  It 
is  supposed  the  present  house  of  that  number  is  the 
same  dwelling,  though,  from  the  extensive  repairs 
it  has  undergone  at  various  periods,  it  has  now  a 
modern  appearance.  Shore  was  a  silversmith,  and 
his  house  has  always  continued  in  the  occupation 
of  one  of  that  trade  till  within  the  last  fourteen 
years,  when  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Alger,  a 
bootmaker,  who  is  the  present  occupant." 

I  find  that  this  John  Algar  (sic)  carried  on 
the  trade  of  a  bootmaker  at  43,  Lombard 
Street  from  1807  to  about  1820  (probably  for 
fourteen  years)— at  least  his  name  as  such 
first  appears  at  that  address  in  the  annual 


'Post  Office  London  Directory'  for  1807,  and 
is  so  continued  yearly  down  to  at  least  1819 
(inclusive).  I  have  been  unable  to  refer  to  a 
copy  of  the  issue  for  1820,  but  according  to 
that  for  1821  he  had  then  removed  to  38, 
Poultry.  In  1801  he  appears  to  have  carried 
on  the  like  business  at  32,  Mark  Lane.  The 
house  in  question  may  therefore  have  been 
in  the  occupation  of  a  silversmith  as  late  as 
1806  ;  but  it  could  hardly  lay  claim  to  being 
anything  more  than  a  re-erection  on  the 
same  site,  shortly  after  the  great  fire  of  1666, 
of  that  actually  occupied  by  Shore — who,  it 
may  be  added,  was,  as  I  have  always  under- 
stood, a  goldsmith.  W.  I.  E.  V. 

ANCIENT  WATER  -  PIPES.  —  The  following 
appears  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  8  May  : — 

"During  the  progress  of  some  excavations  along 
Oxford  Street,  east  of  Marble  Arch,  the  workmen 
recently  came  upon  quite  a  number  of  the  ancient 
wooden  pipes  formerly  used  to  convey  water 
through  the  streets  of  London.  They  consist  of 
small  elm  trees,  usually  about  ten  or  twelve  inches 
in  diameter,  cut  into  six  or  seven  feet  lengths,  and 
were  laid  down  in  the  early  days  of  the  New  River 
Water  Company,  when  Sir  Hugh  My ddel ton's  great 
enterprise  was  in  a  less  flourishing  condition  than 
it  is  in  modern  times.  Elm  was  used  as  it  was 
found  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  water  better 
than  any  other  cheap  timber,  and  was  less  liable  to 
decay.  The  pipes  were  of  the  rudest  construction, 
being  simply  the  trees  denuded  of  their  bark,  and 
bored  with  a  hole  six  inches  in  diameter.  One  end 
of  each  length  was  tapered  to  fit  into  the  slightly 
widened  bore  of  the  length  laid  before  it,  and  a  few 
blows  of  a  wooden  mallet  served  to  fix  it  into  its 
place.  The  pipes  were  very  troublesome.  They 
were  liable  to  burst  during  frosts,  they  leaked 
considerably,  and  they  had  to  be  frequently 
renewed.  Nearly  four  hundred  miles  of  them 
were  laid  in  London,  and,  as  it  was  not  worth 
the  trouble  to  take  them  up  when  they  were 
gradually  replaced  by  metal  pipes,  there  must  be 
many  scores  of  miles  of  them  still  underground." 

London  was  not  the  only  place  where 
water  was  conveyed  in  wooden  pipes.  They 
were  used  in  Hull.  I  am  not  sure  of  the 
exact  date,  but  I  think  they  were  taken  up 
in  that  town,  and  their  place  supplied  by 
iron  tubes,  somewhere  about  seventy  years 
ago.  A  Mr.  William  Hall  who  had  been 
Mayor  of  Hull  procured  some  of  them  for  the 
purpose  of  using  them  as  drains  under  the 
"  gatesteads  "  on  his  property  at  Bottesford 
and  Yarldlethorpe  near  here.  They  were 
fashioned  like  those  of  London,  as  above 
described.  I  cannot  be  sure  of  what  kind  of 
wood  they  were  made.  EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

Dunstan  House,  Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

NAME  SYSTEM  AMONG  THE  RED  MEN. — The 
names  of  the  North  American  Indians  are 
sometimes  nicknames  derived  from  personal 
peculiarities,  such  as  Ba-oo-kish,  the  Closed 
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Hand  (so  called  from  a  burn  which  had  caused 
the  sinews  to  contract),  Cut  Nose,  No  Knife, 
or  White  Forehead,  from  a  scar.  Nicknames 
might  also  be  derived  from  biographical  in- 
cidents, as  Ta-shunk-ah-ko-ke-pah-pe,  the 
Man  afraid  of  his  Horses.  But  the  majority  of 
names  were  given  at  birth  and  in  a  manner 
quite  unique.  When  the  child  was  born  the 
father  went  out  of  the  lodge  and  gave  his  boy 
the  name  of  the  first  object  which  met  his 
eyes.  Thus  we  may  account  for  curious  names, 
such  as  We-lo-lon-nan-nai,  the  Forked  Light- 
ning ;  Ta-ton-ka-ig-oton-ka,  Sitting  Bull ; 
Mock-pe-lu-tah,  Red  Cloud;  Black  Kettle, 
Black  Horse,  Wolf  that  lies  down,  Crouching 
Panther,  Big  Eagle,  Tall  Bull,  Little  White 
Bear,  Hairy  Bear,  or  Black  Hawk— to  give 
only  the  translations  of  some  names,  without 
inserting  the  polysyllabic  forms  given  by 
Catling.  ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

1  BEWARE  THE  CAT,'  1584.  —  It  is  now 
rather  more  than  forty  years  since  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  very  curious  old  book,  supposed 
to  be  unique,  was  given  in  'N.  &  Q.'  (1st  S.  v. 
318),  and* in  reply  to  the  inquiry  what  had 
become  of  it  since  it  was  bought  by  the  late 
Thomas  Thorpe  at  the  sale  of  Heber's  books, 
it  was  suggested  just  a  year  after  (1st  S.  vii.  487) 
that  it  had  probably  been  bought  by  Dr. 
Thackeray,  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
given  by  mm  with  the  rest  of  his  black-letter 
books  to  the  College  Library.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  inquiry  was  ever  followed  up ;  at 
all  events,  nothing  has  ever  appeared  on  the 
subject  from  that  day  till  now  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 
Heber's  copy  was,  as  I  have  said,  believed  to 
be  unique,  and  to  this  day  I  have  never  heard 
of  any  other.  One  thing  is  very  certain,  viz., 
that  Dr.  Thackeray  never  had  Heber's  copy, 
and  therefore  cannot  have  given  it  to  King's 
College,  for  after  being  some  time  in  Thorpe's 
hands  it  was  bought  by  the  late  Mr.  Corser, 
at  whose  sale  in  July,  1868,  it  was  bought  by 
Joseph  Lilly.  Beyond  this  I  know  nothing 
of  it,  and  it  may  still  be  as  Heber  believed  it 
to  be,  "unique."  F.  N. 

P.S.— Heber  bought  it  at  the  Roxburghe 
sale  in  1812. 

EARNSHAW  AND  THEODORE  HOOK. — In  '  The 
Life  and  Remains  of  Theodore  Edward  Hook,' 
by  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Dalton  Barham  (best  known 
as  the  author  of  the  *  Ingoldsby  Legends '), 
there  is  an  anecdote  (p.  40)  of  the  hero  with 
a  companion,  when  finding  themselves  money- 
less during  a  long  ride,  obtaining  a  dinner, 
though  strangers,  from  Mr.  E — w  at  Ruislip 
by  Hook's  pretending  that  they  had  called 
owing  to  their  wish  to  see  so  celebrated  a 


man.  This  anecdote  is  copied  into  Walford'j| 
'  Greater  London,'  vol.  i.  p.  243,  and  we  ard 
told  that  Hook  said  to  his  companion  that  he 
knew  only  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  villa 
at  which  they  were  calling,  and  that  he  was 
"E— w,  the  celebrated  chronometer-maker,  \vhc 

?ot  the  10,000£.   premium  from    Government  and  I 
hen  wound  up  his   affairs  and  his  watches  [the 
latter  operation,  we  may  remark,  required  repeti- 
tion, though  the  former  did  not]  and  retired  from 
business." 

There  can  be  no  object  now  in  concealing  the 
name  of  the  chronometer-maker  in  question, 
it  being  evidently  Thomas  Earnshaw,  who  died 
in  London  in  1829.    But  it  is  not  true  that  he  i 
received  10,000/.  from  the  Government.  That ! 
sum  had  been  offered  for  a  means  of  deter-  i 
mining  the  longitude  satisfactorily ;  and  both 
Earnshaw  and  Arnold  were  awarded  3,000/. 
for  their  great  improvements  in  the  art  of 
chronometer-making  as  a  contribution  towards 
the  solution  of  the  problem.     W.  T.  LYNN. 
Blackheath. 

PALGRAVE  AS  PROFESSOR  OF  POETRY.— Re- 
viewing Miss  Palgrave's  biography  of   her  | 
father,  F.  T.    Palgrave,    in    Longman's   for 
May,  p.  94,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  makes  these  ' 
observations  : — 

"Mr.  Palgrave's  adventures  with  the  Oxford 
Chair  of  Poetry  suggest  reflections.  When  Mr. 
Shairp  left  that  tripod,  Mr.  Palgrave's  uncle,  Sir 
Francis  Doyle,  succeeded  for  ten  years.  Then 
there  was  a  contested  election  between  Mr.  Pal- 
grave and  his  friend,  Mr.  Courthope  (1885)." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Principal  Shairp  was 
Poetry  Professor  whenhediea,  17  Sept.,  1885. 
He  had  held  the  post  from  1877,  when  he  i 
succeeded  Sir  Francis  Doyle,  who  had  been 
occupant  of  the  chair  during  the  previous 
ten  years.  When  Principal  Shairp's  candi- 
dature for  the  post  in  1877  was  announced 
Palgrave,  a  likely  and  formidable  rival,  stood 
aside  in  his  favour,  and  in  due  course  his  own 
turn  came.  THOMAS  BAYNE. 

Helensburgh,  KB. 

TWENTY  BEST  BOOKS.— In  spite  of  their 
world-wide  empire  a  cosmopolitan  taste  in 
literature  does  not  appear  to  characterize  the 
British  public.    I  find  that  Truth  has  been    \ 
soliciting  its  readers  for  a  list  of  the  best    , 
twenty  books,  and  that  thirteen  of  these  are 
English.     Happy  land  that  has  produced  so    i 
many  masterpieces  when  all  other  countries 
together  have    produced    so    few.      France, 
"great  in    all  the  arts,   in  none  supreme," 
furnishes  one    name — Moliere— to    the  list;    i 
modern  Germany,  so  distinguished  for  learn- 
ing and  philosophy,  nothing — not  even  Heine's    | 
poems  ;  Italy,  two,  Virgil  and  Dante  ;  Greece,    ' 
one,  Homer;   Spain,  nothing;   Scandinavia, 
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no  hing  ;  America,  nothing.  Or  to  state  the 
ve;  diet  supplied  by  the  list  in  another  way, 
sin  ;e  the  earliest  mentioned  of  the  English 
au  hors  is  Shakespeare,  we  have  in  three 
hu  id  red  years  produced  nearly  twice  as  many 
bo*  >ks  of  super-eminent  merit  as  all  the  other 
na1  ions  of  the  world  (Palestine  excepted)  since 
th(  time  when  Homer  sung  the  wrath  of 
Ac  lilies  and  the  wanderings  of  Odysseus. 
Fo  ir  of  these  books  are  *  Ivanhoe,'  the  *  Pil- 
grim's Progress,'  'Robinson  Crusoe/  and  Car- 
lyla's  'French  Revolution.'  Plato,  Horace, 
Petrarch,  Tasso,  Cervantes,  and  Victor  Hugo 
find  no  place  upon  the  list.  And  only  a  short 
time  ago  a  noble  marquis  was  complaining 
that  there  was  never  anything  funny  in  the 
English  newspapers.  T.  P.  ARMSTRONG. 
Putney. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  infor- 
'niation  on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
jto  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  the  answers  may  be  addressed  to 
them  direct.  _ 

LETTER  OF  KING  JAMES  VI.  —  In  that  curious 
and  interesting  volume  '  The  Revenue  of  the 
Scottish  Crown,'  edited  by  D.  Murray  Rose 
(Blackwood),  is  printed  (among  other  things 
relating  to  the  poverty  of  King  James)  an 
[extraordinary  letter  from  the  king  to  the 
Clerk  Register,  wherein  his  Majesty  pas- 
•sionately  remonstrates  with  his  officials  for 
neglect  of  duty  and  failure  to  keep  appoint- 
ments. As  there  are  no  references  in  the 
'volume,  I  would  be  obliged  if  any  of  your 
readers  could  help  me  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  the  original  of  this  curious  letter. 

T.  G. 

I  "SHAVING  HAT."—  In  'The  Case  of  Eliza- 
beth Canning  '  (Fielding's  '  Miscellanies  ')  that 
injured  innocent  is  said  to  have  had  taken 
from  her  "one  shaving  hat,  one  stuff  gown, 
and  one  linen  apron  which  she  had  on." 
What  is  meant  by  the  adjective  applied  to 
he  first  article  ?  HIPPOCLIDES. 

OLD  REGISTERS  :  How  TO  READ  THEM.—  Is 
here  any  guide  published  which  would  help 
a.  novice  in  deciphering  old  registers  t  Any 
nformation  on  this  matter  would  be  much 

ppreciated.  CONAN. 

PORTRAIT  OP  LIEUT.-GENERAL  SIR  WALTER 
GILBERT,  BART.,  G.C.B.  —  Information  is 
wanted  of  the  whereabouts  of  an  oil  painting 
Lieut.-General  Sir  Walter  Gilbert,  Bart., 
j.C.B.,  painted  by  Capt.  Atkinson,  of  the 
Bengal  Engineers,  dedicated  to  the  H.E.I. 
Company.  It  was  engraved  by  Lupton,  and 


published  by  Messrs.  Atkinson,  I  believe, 
of  Bond  Street,  between  1849  and  1853.  It 
is  not  at  the  India  Office,  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  Oriental  Club,  East  India 
United  Service  Club,  Government  House, 
Calcutta,  or  in  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's 
collection.  R.  SHUBRICK. 

DE  CREON  FAMILY. — Could  any  of  your 
readers  favour  me  with  the  arms  of  the 
ancient  family  of  De  Creon  or  Credonia,  and 
any  account  of  the  family  itself  ? 

A.  CRANE. 

PEAT  ON  THE  SOUTH  DOWNS. — What  does 
the  presence  of  peat  betoken  under  the  fol- 
lowing conditions?  On  the  South  Downs, 
about  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  on  a  hillside 
with  a  slope  of  about  75°  to  the  south,  in  the 
midst  of  clay  and  sand  land,  there  is  an  out- 
crop of  peat  about  ten  acres  or  so  in  extent. 
The  peat  is  mixed  with  sand.  The  informa- 
tion is  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  deciding 
whether  the  presence  of  peat  means  a  fault 
in  the  strata  below,  and  coal  at  a  less  depth 
in  consequence  than  at  Dover. 

R.  SHUBRICK. 

JOHN  SHOVEL.— Can  any  of  your  readers 
kindly  give  me  information  respecting 
John  Shovel,  mentioned  by  Charnock  in  his 
'  Biographia  Navalis '  as  captain  of  the 
Smyrna  Factor  in  1692,  of  the  Duke  in  the 
following  year,  and  of  the  Expedition  in  1695? 
He  died  1697.  How  is  he  supposed  to  be  re- 
lated to  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel ;  and  what 
were  his  parents'  Christian  names  ?  A. 

*  MRS.  NEWINGTON.' — Can  any  one  put  me 
on  the  track  of  a  little  story  bearing  this 
name,  which  I  read  in  an  old  scrap-book,  and 
which  must  have  appeared  in  a  magazine 
about  sixty  years  ago?  It  described  the 
social  misery  caused  by  an  excellent  mistress 
who  imagined  that  her  personal  intervention 
was  necessary  in  all  the  details  of  the  affairs 
of  her  household,  and  would  not  leave  her 
servants  to  do  their  work  on  their  own  re- 
sponsibility. I  remember  that  her  grand 
dinner-party  was  a  terrible  fiasco.  M.  R. 

THE  MAGNETIC  POLE.— Where  is  it  ?  What 
is  it  ?  When  was  it  discovered,  and  by  whom  ? 
The  Golden  Penny  of  10  Sept.,  1898,  contains 
an  article  headed  '  The  Discovery  of  a  Mag- 
netic Pole,'  commencing  : — 

"The  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth  has  long  been 

an  object  of  ardent  search Nansen  made  a  bold 

dash  for  it,  but  missed  it  by  a  goodly  number  of 
miles.  But  while  explorers  like  Parry  'seek  the 
Polar  ridge,'  the  magnetic  pole,  and  while  its  dis- 
covery remains  in  the,  possibly,  far  distance,  a 
magnetic  pole  has  really  been  discovered Prof. 
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Leist,  of  Moscow,  has  discovered  a  local  magnetic 

pole at    Kochetovka,    in    the    government    of 

Kursk,  Russia.     We  believe  this  is  the  first  and 
only  case  of  the  kind  on  record." 

In  Inman's  'Navigation'  it  is  said  (p.  153) : 
"  The  needle,  when  it  has  been  touched  by  the 

magnet,  does  not  in  general  point  to  the  true  north, 

but  to  east  or  west  of  the  true  north." 

In  Sir  Leopold  McClintock's  'Fate  of  Frank- 
lin and  his  Discoveries '  mention  is  made  of 
the  magnetic  pole  in  two  or  three  places,  e.y. 
(p.  229) :- 

"  We  coasted  along  a  granitic  land,  deeply  in- 
dented and  fringed  with  islands,  and  found  it  to 
be  the  general  characteristic  of  the  Boothian  shore 
from  Bellot  Strait,  until  we  had  accomplished  half 
the  distance  to  the  magnetic  pole." 

And  (p.  230)  :— 

"  On  the  1st  March  [1859]  we  halted  to  encamp  at 
about  the  position  of  the  magnetic  pole— for  no 
cairn  remains  to  mark  the  spot." 

Atlases  and  dictionaries  do  not  always 
make  mention  of  it,  but  Black's  '  Atlas '  (1862) 
gives  its  position  as  lat.  70°  6'  N.,  long. 
96°  50'  W. ;  and  Nuttall's  '  Dictionary,'  under 
'  Pole,'  says  : — 

"Magnetic  pole,  one  of  the  points  in  a  magnet 
corresponding  to  the  poles  of  the  earth,  the  one 
pointing  north  and  the  other  south ;  the  place  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  where  the  needle  points 
vertically." 

My  own  impression  is  that  it  was  dis- 
covered more  than  fifty  years  ago,  by  either 
Sir  John  or  Sir  James  Ross,  and  that  a 
scientific  investigation  of  the  spot  was  made 
about  twenty-five  years  since,  but  I  may  be 
mistaken.  Also,  Dr.  Nansen's  expedition  was 
in  search  of  the  North  Pole,  i.e.,  the  earth's 
axis,  not  the  magnetic  pole  towards  which  the 
compass  points.  As  I  have  often  met  with 
people  as  hazy  as  myself  on  this  subject,  and 
equally  puzzled  to  know  where  to  look  for 
information  regarding  it,  I  cannot  but  feel 
that  it  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  many 
to  have  a  concise  and  reliable  account  of  it, 
for  reference,  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  if  the  Editor  will 
permit,  and  if  some  one  who  knows  all  about 
it  will  be  good  enough  to  give  it. 

G.  K.  P. 

RELIGIOUS  FOUNDATION  AT  SHERE. —  I 
should  be  greatly  obliged  to  any  reader  who 
could  give  me  particulars  of  a  religious  house 
which  flourished  at  Shere  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  John  of 
Bethlehem.  I  have  referred  in  vain  to  Man- 
ning and  Bray  and  Dugdale.  A.  T.  M. 

M.P.  CLAIMING  PAYMENT  OF  EXPENSES. — In 
a  newspaper  paragraph  lately  I  came  across 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that,  after  the  union 
of  the  Parliaments,  a  Scotch  member  of  Par- 


liament raised  an  action  against  his  constitul 
ents    for    payment    of    his    travelling    anc 
hostelry  expenses,   and   that  the   Court   o] 
Session  awarded  him  half-a-crown.   Who  \va 
the  member ;   what  was  the  constituency 
what  was  the  date  of  the  action ;  where  ma} I 
the  decision  be  found  ?  P.    ! 

THE  GENDER  OF  "  CHURCH."— In  the  Book1 
of  Common  Prayer  the  word  "church"  is] 
now  neuter,  now  feminine,  to  judge  by  the 
pronouns  which  replace  it.  The  same  ambi- 
guity is  found  in  Dean  Kitchin's  article  on 
'The  Church'  in  the  'Encyclopaedia.'  Has 
any  rule  been  laid  down  by  grammarians  of 
authority  for  the  pronomination  or  pro- 
nounization  of  this  word  ?  PALAMEDES. 

BUTTS. — The  place-name  of  Butts  occurs 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  reminding  of 
the  time  when  archery  was  a  popular  pastime 
among  our  countrymen  ;  but  few  of  the  hills 
which  gave  rise  to  the  title  are  left.  A  pair 
of  butts  are  still  standing  in  a  field  near  the 
Priory  Church  of  Bridlington,  East  Yorkshire. 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  learn  if  any  others  remain 
where  archery  was  practised  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  WILLIAM  ANDREWS. 

The  Hull  Press. 

"  DESEMEA." — Is  this  name  for  a  female 
known  by  any  of  your  readers  ?  What  is  its 
derivation  1  If  comparatively  recent,  what 
is  the  date  of  its  origin  ? 

FRED.  G.  ACKERLEY. 

12,  Mayfield  Road,  Eccles. 

FLEETWOOD  FAMILY. — I  should  like  par- 
ticulars of  the  connexion  by  marriage  which 
existed  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  between  the  Fleetwoods  of  Pen- 
wortham  (or  Ellaston?)  and  the  Westbys 

of in  Lancashire  ;  and  should  be  glad  of 

references  to  any  printed  or  MS.  pedigrees  or 
other  authorities  bearing  on  the  point. 

BERNARD  P.  SCATTERGOOD. 

19,  Grove  Road,  Harrogate. 

"HoMO  ADDITUS  NATURE." — Ou  F.  Bacon 
a-t-il  dit  que  1'homme  ajoute  a  la  nature, 
"  Homo  additus  naturae  "  1  ISSANCHOU. 

3,  Boulevard  Richard-Lenoir,  Paris. 

'  THE  HISTORY  OF  A  NOBLE  CONVERT.'— Can 
any  of  your  readers  tell  me  where  I  could 
procure  a  book,  'The  History  of  a  Noble  Con- 
vert,' privately  printed,  and  circulated  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Tractarian  movement,  pro- 
bably in  the  forties  1  I  should  be  very  grate- 
ful to  any  one  possessing  it  who  would  allow 
me  a  sight  of  it. 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  'CHARLES  LOWDER.' 

Lisaniskea,  Blackrock,  Dublin. 
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DYSON:  COLET.— In  a  luminous  article  in 
th  » '  Britannica'  on  Mark  Akenside  the  writer, 
qi  oting  Wordsworth,  tells  us  :  "  I  seldom  pass 
In  the  entrance  to  Dyson's  villa  at  Golder's 
it  11,  close  by,  without  thinking  of  the  plea- 
su  :e  which  Akenside  often  had  there."  Will  some 
co  -respondent  kindly  tell  me  where  the  villa 
is  situated,  as  the  very  next  time  I  am  driving 
in  the  locality  I  want  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
shrine  of  this  modern  Maecenas? 

Where,  likewise,  was  Dean  Colet's  place  in 
Stepney  ?  M.  L.  BRESLAR. 

•'  HINGES."  —  In  Longman's  Magazine  for 
May,  p.  57,  Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  speaking  of 
the  havoc  done  by  sparrows  among  ripening 
giain,  says  that  "  in  one  plot  they  have  nearly 
stripped  the  ringes  which  are  nearest  the 
hedge."  What  are  "  ringes  "  1 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 

PRIOR'S  PARENTAGE. — Horace  Walpole  writes 
to  Mann  (17  May,  1749,  Cunningham's  ed., 
vol.  ii.  p.  160)  :— 

"They  [the  Jacobites]  wanted  to  get  Dover  Castle 
into  their  hands,  and  sent  down  Prior  to  the  pre- 
sent Duke  of  Dorset,  who  loved  him,  and  probably 
was  his  brother,  to  persuade  him  to  give  it  up." 
Is  there  any  mention  elsewhere  of  this  con- 
jecture as  to  Matthew  Prior's  parentage? 

H.  T.  B. 

ALIEN  PRIORIES. — These  were  dissolved  by 
Act  of  Parliament  2  Henry  V. ;  but  some  had 
been  sold,  by  royal  licence,  to  religious  houses 
in  England.  One  of  these  was  Weed  on 
Pinckriey,  in  Northants  (a  cell  of  the  Bene- 
dictine house  of  St.  Lucian  at  Beauvais),  sold 
to  the  Cistercians  at  Bittlesden,  Bucks.  Were 
the  alien  priories  which  had  been  sold  be- 
fore the  Act  included  in  it  and  dissolved? 
Weedon  Pinckney,  both  the  manor  and  priory, 
was  in  the  king's  hands  later,  and  granted  to 
Joan  of  Navarre,  widow  of  Henry  IV.  On 
her  death  Henry  VI.  granted  both  to  All 
Souls'  College,  Oxford,  in  whose  hands  they 
still  are.  A.  HIPPISLEY  SMITH. 

Langton  Rectory,  Malton. 

EPIGRAM:  SIMON  ERASER,  LORD  LOVAT, 
executed  for  high  treason  on  Tower  Hill, 
Thursday,  9  April,  1747.  Can  any  reader- 
kindly  supply  me  with  an  accurate  version 
of  the  well-known  epigram  on  this  nobleman 
ending  with  the  line 

For  the  good  of  their  country  all  criminals  die  ? 
I  want  the  exact  words  of  the  original.  Where 
did  it  first  appear,  and  when  ?    Where  (one 
reference  will  suffice)  has  it  been  reproduced  ? 
To  whom  has  the  "  skit ' '  been  attributed  ? 

NEMO. 

Temple. 


IRISH  GLIBBES,  OR  COULINS.— What  ground 
had  Spenser  for  saying  that  the  Irish  derived 
the  custom  of  wearing  "  long  glibbes,  which 
is  a  thick  curled  bush  of  heare,  hanging 
downe  over  theyr  eyes,"  from  the  Scythians 
(see  '  A  View  of  the  Present  State  of  Ireland,' 
in  Spenser's  'Works,'  "Globe  Edition,"  1871, 
p.  630)  ?  Is  it  certain  that  the  word  coulin 
is  synonymous  with  ylibbe  ?  See  8th  S.  vi.ii. 
152,  s.v.  '  Coulins.'  It  would  seem  that  while 
the  glibbes  always  hung  over  the  eyes,  the 
coulins  were  long  locks  of  any  kind. 

JAMES  HOOPER. 

Norwich. 

BUNHILL  FIELDS  BURIAL-GROUND.— Has  a 
complete  list  of  the  inscriptions  in  this  his- 
toric burial-place  ever  been  published  ?  I  am 
aware  of  the  'History  of  Bunhill  Fields,' 
which  contains  the  most  notable  among  the 
inscriptions  ;  but  in  view  of  the  decayed  and 
neglected  state  of  the  tombs  and  stones,  it  is 
a  matter  which,  if  not  already  done,  should 
not,  I  venture  to  think,  be  delayed.  Every 
year  of  our  present  London  atmosphere  tends 
to  render  the  letters  on  the  stones  more  diffi- 
cult to  decipher.  Inscriptions  I  can  remember 
twenty  years  ago  are  in  several  cases  well- 
nigh  obliterated.  W.  B.  GERISH. 

Hoddesdou,  Herts. 


BASILICAS. 
(9th  S.  iii.  276,  322.) 

CANON  TAYLOR,  in  advancing  what  he 
characterizes  as  a  probable  hypothesis  re- 
garding the  origin  of  the  Christian  basilica, 
namely,  that  it  derives,  not  from  the 
pagan  basilica,  but  from  the  synagogue,* 
illustrates  it  by  stating  that  the  great 
synagogue  recently  uncovered  at  Caper- 
naum "  proves  to  be  of  the  exact  type 
of  a  basilican  church,"  &c.  I  am  unable  to 
see  how  this  tends  to  prove  any  fact  but 
one,  namely,  that  the  Hebrews  directly  imi- 
tated Greco-Roman  architecture.  They  were, 
it  is  well  known,  unable  to  resist  the  aesthetic 
influences  brought  to  bear  upon  them  by  coming 
into  intimate  contact  with  the  vigorous  Wes- 
tern Aryans.  If  I  do  not  err,  Herod's  own 
temple  displayed  double  rows  of  Corinthian 
columns.  Josephus  describes  likewise  a  "stoa 
basilica "  as  belonging  to  that  monarch's 
palace.  (Cf.  Le  Clerc,  T)e  Legibus  Ritual. 
Veter.  Ebraeorum,'  t.  ii.  1.  iv.  ;  J.  Spencer, 
'  Epist.  Grit.,'  ix.  250.) 


*  It  is  perhaps  as  well  to  recollect  that  this  is  not 
a  Hebrew  word. 
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CANON  TAYLOR  interestingly  adduces  the 
improbability  of  the  Christians  adopting 
"  the  model  of  the  places  associated  in  their 
minds  with  condemnation  to  horrible  death." 
But  surely  this  sentimental  improbability 
is  rather  insecure  in  face  of  the  evidence 
regarding  their  practical  methods  of  appro- 
priation. The  worship  of  Christ,  in  the  eyes 
of  his  early  followers,  could  in  few  more 
satisfactory  ways  parade  its  victories  than 
by  converting  to  its  own  uses  everything 
that  was  pagan.  If  they  purified  and  con- 
secrated as  places  of  worship  the  very 
spots  associated  with  the  barbarous  torture 
and  infamous  punishment  of  their  own 
martyrs,  why  should  Christians  have  drawn 
the  line  at  purifying  and  consecrating  the 
judgment  halls  where  those  martyrs  had 
suffered  trial  and  condemnation  1  Again,  if 
they  abhorred  the  very  name  of  basilica  on 
such  accounts,  why  did  they  openly  adopt 
that  name?  I  fear  that  argument  will,  at 
least,  not  go  very  far.  And  surely  they  did 
not  desire  to  be  confounded  with  the  ortho- 
dox Jews. 

If,  however,  it  cannot  be  shown  that  the 
Roman  Christians  either  had  need  to  borrow, 
or  did  borrow,  structurally  from  the  syna- 
gogue, that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  their 
general  organization  and  their  ritual  strongly 
reflected  those  of  the  synagogue,  albeit 
other  influences,  Mithraic,  &c.,  may  have 
commingled  with  the  reflection. 

Before  the  fourth  century  there  were  no 
Christian  basilicas;  nor,  apparently,  was 
the  word  basilica  adopted  by  Christians  to 
designate  their  churches  before  the  reign 
of  Constantine.  The  early  "domus  Dei,"  or 
"dominicum,"  was  simply  a  chamber,  occa- 
sionally an  upper  chamber,  in  the  villa  or 
the  house  of  a  Christian.  The  cemeterial 
"cubiculum"  or  "oratory"  was  a  different 
structure,  and  was  borrowed  from  the  ordi- 
nary "cubiculum  memorise,"  or  sepulchral 
pre-Christian  chamber.  These  subterranean 
chambers  display  very  various  shapes ;  some 
are  circular  and  some  are  rectangular;  but 
they  do  not  resemble  the  Etruscan  type. 
And  though  they  became  the  nuclei  of  cer- 
tain among  the  earliest  Christian  basilicas, 
such  as  those  of  S.  Ermete  and  S.  Agnese, 
the  Christian  basilican  form  did  not  evolve 
from  them.  CANON  TAYLOR,  however,  does 
not  attempt  to  trace  the  basilican  form  of 
church  to  these,  but  solely  the  cruciform 
domed  churches.  Both  types  are  found 
united,  needless  to  say,  in  these  days ;  and 
the  present  basilica  of  St.  Peter's  is,  of 
course,  a  prime  example. 

Of  the  original  Constantinian  Basilica  Sal- 


vatoris  (Lateran)  but  a  few  fragments  remain 
embedded  in  the  Borrominian  walls  of  the 
nave,  and  are  now  covered  over  with  paint- 
ings ;  but  that  it  observed  the  basilican  form 
as  well  as  name  is  generally  accepted.  That 
the  Christians,  whose  sense  of  appropriateness 
CANON  TAYLOR  inclines  to  consider  somewhat 
deferentially,  should  have  permitted,  as  they 
have  in  this  instance,  the  name,  not  merely 
of  a  saint,  but  of  the  Redeemer  himself,  to 
become  supplanted  by  the  name  of  the  pagan 
"Laterani"  upon  the  site  of  whose  property 
the  church  had  been  erected,  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark. Archseologically,it  is  highly  interesting, 
because  it  very  happily  conjoins  things  pagan 
and  things  Christian  ;  but  it  is  needless  to 
state  that  the  Church,  in  learning  so  to  desig- 
nate the  mother  church  of  Rome,  had  no  inten- 
tion of  gratifying  mere  lovers  of  history.  Later 
in  the  same  fourth  century  appeared  the 
basilicas  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Cle- 
ment. These  all  seem  to  have  been  Christian 
constructions  for  the  express  purpose  of 
worship,  and  may  have  been  designed  by 
the  same  hands  that  designed  Constantino's  j 
basilica  at  Treves,  or  that  other  of  Gratian  j 
in  the  same  city.* 

But  if  we  step  into  the  next  century,  the 
fifth,  what  do  we  see  but  wholesale  appro- 

Eriation  and  adaptation  of  pagan  ceremonies, 
jstivals,  and  buildings  by  the  rightly 
triumphant  Christians?  And  with  regard 
to  the  last,  it  was  not  merely  the  appropria- 
tion of  "templum,"  and  "sedes,"  and  "arcus," 
but  "  basilica,"  and  doubtless  "  schola."  If  it 
became  a  principle  with  the  Christian  archi- 
tects, or  those  employed  by  Christians,  in 
the  fourth  century  to  use  not  only  the  basili- 
can design,  but  also  the  name,  it  is  an  un- 
deniable fact  that  in  the  following  century  j 
the  pagan  basilicas  were  actually  converted  j 
into  churches,  of  which  the  basilica  erected  i 
in  the  palace  of  Junius  Bassus  (Consul 
317  A.p.)  is  an  illustration.  In  A.D.  4G8  Pope 
Simplicius  converted  this  into  the  church  of 
S.  Andrea  (in  catabarbara).  (Cf.  Ciampini, 
'Vet.  Monum.,'  i.  21 ;  Hiibsch,  'Alt-christliche 
Kirchen,'  s.  71  f.  t.  xxx.  15.) 

Once  more,  therefore,  we  come  back  to  the   | 
unquestionable    fact    that    purely    practical   i 
considerations  appealed  to  tne  authorities  of 
the  early  Church  in  favour  of  the  basilican   j 
form.     They    desired    buildings    in    which    ; 


*  With  these  must  be  mentioned  the  original 
basilica  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Damaso,  built  in  A.p.  370 
by  Pope  Damasus,  near  Bramante's  Cancelleria,  on 
the  site  of  the  atabiilarium  of  the  "Factio  Prasina 
of  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  also  that  other  basilica 
of  S.  Lorenzo,  fuori  le  Mura,  in  reality  a  double 
one— doubled  in  A.D.  440. 
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t  leir  congregations  could  be  assembled,  and 
f  >r   this   important    purpose   the    basilican 
d  3sign  presented  far  stronger  recommenda- 
ons  than  any  other. 

1ST.  CLAIR  BADDELEY. 
thought  that  when  Constantine  adopted 

ne  Christian  religion  he  granted  some  of  his 
b  isilicas  for  the  purpose  of  Christian  worship. 
]\  ay  we  not  even  suppose  that  the  practice 
o :  the  new  religion  had  made  crime  less,  and 
so  fewer  halls  of  justice  would  suffice? 

The  centurion  who  built  the  great  syna- 

)gue  at    Capernaum  was,    I    suppose,    a 

oman.  Would  he  not,  therefore,  probably 
follow  the  model  of  a  Roman  building  ?  I 
submit  that  every  public  room  must  have 
some  adjunct,  and  cannot  resemble  the  four 
walls  of  a  domestic  chamber  :  a  theatre  must 
have  its  stage  ;  a  court  its  bema,  or  judgment 
seat ;  a  music-hall  its  orchestra  ;  even  a  large 
dining-hall  its  dais  for  the  high  table. 

I  see  Liddell  and  Scott's  dictionary  quotes 
Plato  and  Strabo  for  17  /3ao-iAt/o;  (o-roa),  a 
colonnade  at  Athens,  and  adds  that  at  Rome, 
in  the  writings  of  Vitruvius,  17  /3acriAiK?7  sig- 
nified a  public  building  with  colonnades  and 
aisles  in  the  Forum,  where  merchants  congre- 
gated and  trials  were  held,  and  that  on  the 
same  plan  Constantine  built  the  Christian 
churches,  which  were  hence  called  basilicas. 

On  what  better  model  could  he  have  built 
them  ?  For  what  the  Christians  needed  were 
not  temples,  or  sanctuaries,  or  shrines  for  the 
dwelling-places  of  an  idol  deity,  but  places  of 
i  assembly  for  worship  and  instruction. 

I  have  myself  seen  in  Sicily  a  bench  of 
judges  sitting  along  the  curved  side  of  a 
table,  the  president  at  the  apex  of  the 
curve  with  a  crucifix  on  the  table  before 
him.  And  in  the  House  of  Commons  I  think 
ithe  members  of  a  committee  sit  in  a  serni- 
icircle,  with  a  chair  for  the  witness  under 
(examination  in  the  middle  of  the  chord. 

The  cathedral  of  Mainz  has  an  apse  at  both 
nds.  Apses  were  common  in  England  in 
iarly  times,  though  now  regarded  as  a  mark 
)f  French  Gothic.  I  think  they  are  universal 
nRussian,  Byzantine,  and  Armenian  churches. 
A  part  of  the  Armenian  service  consists  of 
processions  round  the  altar. 

And  does  not  the  westward  (or,  more 
accurately,  facing  the  people)  position  of 
the  Pope,  like  that  of  a  Dissenting  minister, 
Confirm  the  notion  that  the  bishop  sat  with 
his  clergy  on  either  hand,  like  a  presiding 
udge  or  a  steersman  of  a  ship  1  When  a  little 
;own  in  England  is  growing  into  a  large  town 
^t  is  not  uncommon  for  a  denomination 
litherto  unrepresented  there  to  hire  the 


town-hall  for  their   worship  till   they   can 
build  a  chapel  for  themselves. 

So  far  as  I  can  make  out  little  is  known  of 
the  British  or  Romano-British  Church ;  but 
till  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  army  were 
not  the  Christians  a  small  body  and  perse- 
cuted 1  Hence  were  they  not  more  likely  to 
have  a  small  than  a  large  basilica  at  Silchester  ? 
Were  they  likely  to  desire  or  likely  to  ask  for 
the  use  of  the  large  basilica  there  ?  Or  if 
they  had  asked,  would  the  military  autho- 
rities have  been  likely  to  grant  it  to  them  1 

T.  WILSON. 

Harpenden. 

I  cannot  but  think  the  discovery  of  the 
synagogue  at  Capernaum  has  settled  that 
churches  were  planned  after  synagogues 
before  they  came  to  be  called  basilicas.  The 
introduction  of  anything  derived  from  Greek 
temples  is  more  modern  than  Wren,  as  he 
gave  no  church  except  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
any  portico.  His  pupils  designed  Spitalfields, 
Shoreditch,  and  St.  Martin's  at  Charing  Cross, 
and  porticoes  then  became  general  in  London, 
as  at  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury,  Hanover 
Square,  Limehouse,  Greenwich,  Poplar,  and 
Marylebone,  till  the  Greek  fashion  reached 
its  climax  in  new  St.  Pancras,  whose  details 
are  all  from  one  Athenian  building,  the  triple 
temple  of  Minerva  Polias,  Erechtheus,  and 
Pandrosus.  Only  two  of  Wren's  churches, 
we  must  remember,  are  outside  the  City  of 
London,  namely,  St.  James's,  Piccadilly,  and 
one  at  Northampton.  E.  L.  GARBETT. 


HORACE  WALPOLE  AND  HIS  EDITORS  (8th  S. 
xi.  346,  492;  xii.  104,  290,  414,  493;  9th  S.  i.  91; 
ii.  75,  332,  531  ;  iii.  54,  131,  257,  353).— The 
following  letter  of  Horace  Walpole  to  George 
Hardinge,  dated  24  May,  1785,  is  published  in 
Nichols's  'Illustrations  of  Literary  History' 
(vol.  iii.  p.  217)  : — 

"Mr.  Walpole  cannot  help  troubling  Mr. 
Hardinge  with  a  line  on  a  distress  he  has  had  this 
morning.  A  company  came  to  see  his  house,  and 
said  they  came  from  Hampstead,  and  that  Mr. 
Hardinge  had  spoken  to  him  about  them  ;  which 
not  having  happened,  Mr.  Walpole  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  However,  as  they  used  Mr.  Hardinge's 
name,  Mr.  Walpole  (as  another  set  was  expected) 
offered  them  to  come  to-morrow,  or  to  walk  over  the 
house  now  till  the  other  company  should  come  ;  but 
they  did  not  chuse  either.  Mr.  Hardinge  knows 
Mr.  Walpole  is  always  desirous  of  obliging  him  ; 
but  he  is  so  teazed  with  numerous  applications,  that 
he  is  forced  to  be  as  strict  as  possible  ;  and  was  last 
year  obliged  to  print  his  Rides,  one  of  which  he 
takes  the  liberty  of  sending  to  Mr.  Hardinge,  which 
may  save  him  trouble  too,  as  it  will  be  an  answer 
to  those  who  may  apply  to  him  when  he  is  not  at 
leisure  to  write.  Nor  can  Mr.  Walpole  admit  any 
accidental  company,  when  a  day  is  engaged ;  nor 
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can  the  housekeeper  show  the  house  but  by  a  written 
ticket." 

Eliot  Warburton,  in  *  Horace  Walpole  and 
his  Contemporaries'  (vol.  ii.  pp.  548-9),  also 
prints  this  letter  under  date  1785,  and  states 
that,  in  consequence  of  this  rebuff,  "Mr. 
Hardinge  never  troubled  Strawberry  Hill 
again."  From  whatever  source  Warburton's 
statement  relative  to  a  breach  between 
Horace  Walpole  and  George  Hardinge  may 
have  been  derived,  the  breach,  at  any  rate, 
did  not  take  place  in  the  year  1785.  This 
is  apparent  from  a  letter  of  Walpole  to 
Hardinge  printed  in  Nichols's  'Literary 
Anecdotes'  (vol.  viii.  p.  529).  This  letter, 
which  is  not  dated,  appears  from  internal 
evidence  to  belong  to  the  year  1785.  After 
touching  on  Lady  Di  Beauclerc,  a  balloon, 
and  his  gout,  Walpole  writes  : — 

"I  send  you  a  new  Strawberry  Edition,  which 
you  will  find  extraordinary  not  only  as  a  most 
accurate  translation,  but  as  a  piece  of  genuine 
French  not  metaphysicked  by  La  Harpe,  by  Thomas, 
&c.,  and  with  versions  even  of  Milton  into  poetry, 
though  in  the  French  language.  The  Due  has  had 
100  copies,  and  I  myself  as  many  for  presents  ;  none 
will  be  sold,  so  their  imaginary  value  will  rise." 

George  Hardinge  in  a  note  appended  to 
the  letter  states  that  "  the  book  which  he 
gave  me  was  the  Due  de  Nivernois'  translation 
of  Mr.  Walpole's  '  Essay  upon  Garden  Land- 
scape.' "  The  Strawberry  Hill  issue  of 
Nivernois's  translation  is  again  referred  to 
by  Horace  Walpole  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Ossory 
dated  17  Sept..  1785  (Cunningham's  edition, 
vol.  ix.  pp.  12,  13).  He  asks  how  he 

"may  send a  new  book  printed  here It  is 

the  translation  of  my  '  Essay  on  Modern  Gardens ' 
by  the  Due  de  Nivernois.  I  believe  I  mentioned  it 
to  your  Ladyship.  You  will  find  it  a  most  beautiful 
piece  of  French,  of  the  genuine  French  spoken  by 
the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld  and  Madame  de 
Sevigne,  and  not  the  metaphysical  galimatias  of 
La  Harpe  and  Thomas,  &c.,  which  Madame  du 
Deffand  protested  she  did  not  understand.  The 
versions  of  Milton  and  Pope  are  wonderfully  exact 
and  poetic  and  elegant,  and  the  fidelity  of  the 
whole  translation  is  extraordinary." 

The  fact  of  the  publication  of  Nivernois's 
translation  in  1785  (see  Dobson's  bibliography 
in  his  '  Memoir  of  Horace  Walpole,'  p.  313), 
and  the  identity  of  the  names  and  expres- 
sions used  in  the  two  letters,  serve  to  place 
that  to  Hardinge  at  practically  the  same 
date  as  that  to  Lady  Ossory  of  17  September, 
1785.  As,  therefore,  Horace  Walpole  was 
in  friendly  communication  with  George 
Hardinge  in  September,  1785,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  final  breach  referred  to  by  War- 
burton,  and  supposed  to  have  been  the 
consequence  of  the  letter  quoted  above, 


could  not  have  taken  place  in  the  previous 
May.  HELEN  TOYNBEE. 

Dorney  Wood,  Burnham,  Bucks. 

P.S.— I  am  much  obliged  to  MR.  ST.  CLAIII 
BADDELEY  for  pointing  out  my  mistake  with 
•egard  to  Painshill,  which  was  a  slip  of  the 
pen  for  Painswick. 

"  NEITHIOR  "  on  "  BIDDING  "  (9th  S.  iii.  328). 
— "Bidding  letters,"  sometimes  called  "bid- 
ding forms,"  are  so  common  in  Wales  that 
the  printers  keep  them  in  stock.  The  same 
form,  with  very  trifling  variations,  will  be 
found  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  1st  S.  iii.  114, 207  ;  7th  S.  vi. 
406,  477  ;  8th  S.  ii.  245,  bearing  dates  in  the 
years  1800,  1806, 1838,  1850.  I  have  one  which 
I  received  twenty  years  ago.  Brand,  in  his 
'Popular  Antiquities,'  refers  to  the  custom, 
and  gives  a  copy  of  the  "bidding"  from  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  of  1789,  similar  to  that 
quoted  by  ME.  HEBB. 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

BLACK  IMAGES  OF  THE  MADONNA  (9th  S.  ii. 
367,  397,  449,  475,  537;  iii.  190,  376).— There  is 
a  black  image  of  the  Madonna  in  the  Cathe- 
dral El  Pilar  at  Zaragoza,  of  which  Ford,  in 
his  'Handbook  for  Spain'  (p.  961,  first 
edition),  writes  as  follows : — 

"The  holy  image  itself  is  small,  and  graven  out 
of  a  resinous,  almost  black  wood ;  but  the  most 
sacred  representations  of  the  Virgin,  and  especially 
those  carved  by  St.  Luke,  are  very  dark-coloured, 
'  black  but  comely  '  (Sol.  Song,  i.  3),  and  are  said  to 
have  been  designed  when  she  was  tanned  during  the 
flight  into  Egypt." 

HENRY  DRAKE. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGES  OF  RESIDENCE 
(9th  S.  i.  448  ;  iii.  337).— Perhaps  I  have  not 
grasped  the  point  of  this  inquiry,  but  I  do 
not  see  why  a  college  in  the  University  of 
Durham  should  be  set  in  a  category  by  itself. 
University  College  in  the  University  of  Dur- 
ham is  to  its  own  university  what  University 
College  in  the  University  of  Oxford  is  to  that 
university.  It  has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  various  so  -  called  (foolishly  so  -  called) 
"University  Colleges"  which  it  is  now  the 
fashion  to  create  up  and  down  the  country. 

W.  C.  B. 

HERALDIC  (9th  S.  ii.  490  ;  iii.  370).— I  would 
suggest  to  ORIEL  that  the  science  of  heraldry 
is  of  too  exact  a  nature  to  bear  such  a  very 
sketchy  interpretation  as  he  gives  of  the 
arms  of  Snocle.  The  fact  of  his  armorial 
plate  being  of  fine  quality  and  the  painting 
executed  in  a  superior  manner  is  no  reason 
for  the  supposititious  accuracy  of  the  arras. 
False  heraldry  may  be  engraved  on  a  cup 
of  precious  metal,  but  the  material  of  the 
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as  a  proof  of  the  excellence  of  an 
ide  subject,  would  only  strike  a  super- 
il  amateur,  and  never  impose  upon  a 
;ful  heraldist.  F.R.H.S. 

I  have  a  china  plate  manufactured  by 
(Jopeland  &  (Garnett?),  late  Sppde.  Pro- 
1  ably  this  is  the  name  which  is  mistaken  for 
£-'Bode  by  ORIEL.  The  usual  specimens  are, 
1  believe,  of  a  brick-red  colour,  but  the  one 
i  my  possession  has  blue  flowers,  &c. 

^WM.  JACKSON  PIGOTT. 
ndrum,  co.  Down. 

"HEELS  O'ER  GOWDIE"  (9th  S.  iii.  386).— The 
iitors  of  Burns,  annotating  the  line  in  which 
;fiis  phrase  occurs  ('Epistle  to  Colonel  De 
'eyster,'  st.  7),  .simply  say  "heels  over  head," 
>rompted  to  the  explanation,  no  doubt,  by 
general  drift  of  the  passage.  Jamieson, 
n  the  'Scottish  Dictionary,'  s.v.  '  Gowelie,' 
writes  thus  : — 

"According  to  all  the  information  I  can  obtain, 
either  in  the  north  nor  in  the  south  of  Scotland  is 
here  any  use  made  of  Gowdie  by  itself,  or  any  de- 
nite  sense  attached  to  the  term As  in  one  of  the 

)hrases  it  is  equivalent  to  hecl«-o'er-head,  it  must 

indoubtedly  have  referred  to  some  elevated  part. 
....Armor,  god  denotes  the  bosom  of  a  garment. 
....But  I  prefer  C.B.  [Cambro-Britannic]  yu'dd-itf/, 

rulgarly,  says  Davies,  f/icdd/r,  collum,  cervix, 
writes  it  gudhr,  gudthwj,  '  the  neck,  the 

rag,' "  &c. 

Jamieson  also  says  that  "gain  hee  [high] 
gowdie"  is  a  phrase  used  in  Galloway  and 
Dumfries  to  signify  that  a  child  is  going 
fairly  out,  or  walking  alone  ;  and  he  suggests 
1  that  this  may  mean  "  walking  with  the  head 
elevated,  and  so  walking  without  fear." 

Over  and  above  all  these  things,  one  may 
be  allowed  here  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  the 
i  poem  in  which  Burns  uses  the  phrase  in  ques- 
1  tion  was  written  when  he  was  manifestly 
dying,  and  to  note  its  strength  and  flexibility 
of  movement,  its  assertive  vigour,  its  sense 
of  the  irony  in  life's  drama,  and  the  inevit- 
able humour  with  which  the  poet  encom- 
passes the  Scottish  de'il.  THOMAS  BAYNE. 
Helensburgh,  N.B. 

MR.  A.  L.  MAYHEW  asks  if  any  "Scotch- 
man "  can  answer  his  question.  Why  Scotch- 
man, or  Scotsman  ?  Would  not  any  ordinary 
ndividual  possessing  the  necessarj7"  know- 
edge  serve  his  purpose?  However,  my 
incestors  were  of  the  Shaw  clan,  so  I  sup- 
pose 1  can  lay  claim  to  Scottish  blood  in  my 
reins.  The  exact  original  meaning  of  "  heels 
~er  gowdie"  is  "head  over  heels,"  or  head 
ver  gown.  I  have  a  copy  of  Burns's  poems 
Before  me  as  I  write,  and  the  glossary  gives 
;he  following  definition  of  "  gowdie  " :  "  Gow- 


die (heels  o'er),  topsy-turvy ;  presto  !"  It  is 
James  Black  wood's  edition,  printed  by  Dunn 
&  Wright,  Glasgow,  n.d. 

CHAS.  F.  FORSHAW,  LL.D. 
Hanover  Gardens,  Bradford. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  TROY  AND  THE  SIEGE  OF 
BELGRADE  (9th  S.  iii.  126). — It  is  strange  that 
in  none,  even  of  the  recent  editions  of  Bos- 
well's  '  Life  '—neither  in  the  "Globe  Edition  " 
(ed.  Mowbray  Morris),  nor  in  that  of  Mr. 
Augustine  Birrell,  nor  yet  in  the  monumental 
"Library  Edition  "of  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill-is 
there  any  reference  made,  under  the  story  of 
General  Oglethorpe's  post  -  prandial  demon- 
stration of  the  siege  of  Belgrade,  either  to  the 
famous  lines  from  the  'Heroides'  (i.  31-34) 
quoted  by  MR.  E.  YARDLEY,  or  to  the  earlier 
passage  (by  which  these  were  certainly  sug- 
gested) in  tibullus  (I.  x.  29-32)  :— 

Sic  [i.  e.  myrto  cpronatus]  placeam  vobis :  alius  sit 

fortis  in  armis, 

Sternat  et  adversos,  Marte  favente,  ducea, 
Ut  mihi potanti poasit  sua  dicere  facto,' 
Miles,  et  in  mensa  pingere  castra  mc.ro. 

A  crying  instance  this,  surely,  of  the  per- 
sistent tyranny  of  the  Dryasdust  tradition 
in  matters  editorial  !  As  the  editors  agree 
in  ignoring  Ovid,  we  cannot  wonder  that  they 
should  ignore  Thackeray  also.  Consistently 
and  with  one  consent  they  say  nothing  of  the 
following  pleasant  incident  (based,  we  may  be 
sure,  on  Boswell's  '  Siege  of  Belgrade '  story) 
in  'The  History  of  Henry  Esmond,  Esq.' 
The  resplendent  Mr.  Boyle,  coming  from 
Court  to  call  on  Addison  at  his  humble  lodg- 
ing in  the  Haymarket,  finds  the  poet  seated 
with  Esmond  at  a  table  on  which,  with  the 
aid  of  a  little  wine  and  some  bits  of  tobacco- 
pipe,  the  soldier  is  making  out  a  plan  of  the 
battle  of  Blenheim  : — 

"  '  How  goes  on  the  magnum  opus,  Mr.  Addison  ? ' 

says  the  Court  gentleman 'We  were  but  now 

over  it,'  says  Addison '  Here  is  the  plan  on  the 

table  :  hac  ibat  Simois,  here  ran  the  little  river 
Nebel :  hie  est  Sigeia  tellus,  here  are  Tallard's 
quarters,  at  the  bowl  of  this  pipe,  at  the  attack  of 
which  Captain  Esmond  was  present.  I  have  the 
honour  to  introduce  him  to  Mr.  Boyle ;  and  Mr. 
Esmond  was  b*ut  now  depicting  aliquo  prcelia  mixta 
mero,  when  you  came  in.'  "  —  '  Esmond,'  Book  II. 
chap.  xi. 

Can  any  one,  by  the  way,  indicate  the 
provenance  of  this  last  phrase  —  "Aliquo 
prcelia  mixta  mero "  1  It  does  not  occur 
in  the  context  of  "Hac  ibat  Simois,"  &c. 
(the  locus  classicus  cited  by  MR.  YARDLEY), 
which  Thackeray  puts  into  Addison's  mouth 
a  line  or  two  above  ;  neither  is  it  found  else- 
where in  Ovid,  nor,  so  far  as  I  can  discover, 
in  any  other  old  Latin  poet.  Yet  from  his 
manner  of  using  it  here,  and  again  later  on 
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(Book  III.  chap,  ix.),  I  am  persuaded  that 
when  he  assigned  the  phrase  to  Addison. 
Thackeray  believed  it  to  be  part  and  parcel 
of  the  locus  classicus  aforesaid.  For  once  the 
novelist's  fine  memory  seems  to  have  played 
him  false.  Possibly  "  Aliquo,"  &c.,  is  just  a 
fragment  of  some  forgotten  university  prize 
poem,  or  even  of  some  old  school  or  college 
exercise — the  writer's  own,  or  a  friend's.  Or 
it  may  be  merely  the  faltering  offer  of  a 
memory  faintly  stirred  by  the  intermittent 

chime  of    Ovid's   "Aliquis prcelia  mensa 

mero,"  in  'Heroid.,'  i.  31,  32  : — 

Atque  aliquis  pqsita  monstrat  f era  prcelia  mensa, 
Pingit  et  exiguo  Pergama  tota  mero. 

T.  HUTCHINSON,  M.A. 

CLANMOLINESPICK  (9th  S.  iii.  169).  —  ME. 
WILLCOCK  does  not  give  the  title  of  the  tract 
from  which  he  has  taken  the  words  mentioned 
in  the  query ;  by  so  doing  he  would  have  saved 
time  and  search.  On  referring  to  my  copy 
of  '  A  peculiar  Prpmptuary  of  Time,  &c. 
(with)  the  true  Pedigree  and  Lineal  descent 
of  the,  <fec.,  Urquharts  in  the  house  of  Cro- 
martie,  &c.,'  London,  1652,  at  p.  12  I  find  a 
partial  explanation  of  Clanmolinespick.  It 
says  :— 

"Molin,  A.C.  1534.  This  is  he  that  came  with 
Gathelus  [Gaodhal,  son  of  Niul,  ancestor  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael]  from  Egypt  into  Portugal,  and  from 
whom  are  descended  the  Clanmolinespick." 

The  ending  spick  or  espick  puzzles  me,  un- 
less it  is  derived  from  the  Gaelic  speuc,  to 
diverge,  divaricate,  referring  to  some  division 
of  the  clan ;  or  spick  (adv.),  quite,  very.  If 
so,  it  would  mean  the  real  or  true  Clan  Molin. 

At  p.  17  is  given: — 

"Rodrigo,  A.C.  1295.  This  Rodrigo  (Roderick), 
being  invited  by  his  kindred  the  Clanmolinespick 
into  Ireland,  bore  rule  in  that  country,  &c.,  that  of 
him  descended  the  Clanrurie." 

I  think  Clanrurie  has  reference  to  Clan- 
ria  -  Rory,  Ruadhri  (Rory  or  Roderick) 
Mor,  son  of  Sithrich.  This  Rory  was  the 
eighty-sixth  monarch  of  Ireland,  and  died 
B.C.  218.  From  him  the  Clan-na-Rory  ^yere  so 
called.  From  him  descended  the  families  of 
Guinness,  MacGuinness,  Magenis,  &c.  As  to 
the  dates  given  ip  Urquhart's  work  and  in 
the  list  of  the  Irish  kings,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  them  coincide.  JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

"  JANISSARY  "  (9th  S.  iii.  384).— CAPT.  HARRIS 
may  be  interested  in  the  following  explanation 
of  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  quotation  from 
a  book  of  1612,  "Jesus  Christ  being  our  Pilot 
and  Jenisarie "— an  explanation  clear  to  all 
who  know  Persian  and  have  read  Eastern 
history.  Three  hundred  years  ago,  and 
indeed  to  much  later  times,  there  was  no 


settled  system  of  transliteration  from  Eastern 
languages,  ex.  gr.,  the  absurd  spellings  nabob, 
sepoy,  palanquin,  Cabool,  and  scores  of  others. 
Three  hundred  years  ago  the  Emperor  Akbar 
had  Jdn-nisdri  regiments,  and  we  read  of  one 
among  the  troops  of  the  King  of  Oudh  when 
he  was  deposed  by  us  in  1856.  A  great  many 
of  the  military  terms  and  phrases  used  in 
Eastern  Muhammedan  armies— from  far-off 
India  to  the  nearer  Turkey — were  of  Persian 
origin.  Jannisdri  was  one  of  these  ;  a  per- 
fectly correct  and  well-known  Persian  com- 
pound, from  Jew  =  life  and  nisari  =  exposing 
or  devoting.  Jdn-nisdr  is  one  who  exposes 
or  devotes  his  life,  and  Akbar's  (and  his 
predecessors')  jannisaries  were  like  the  modern 
Ghdzis,  careless  of  their  own  lives.  No  doubt 
the  writer  of  1612  above  quoted  used  the 
word  as  being  a  very  applicable  epithet  for 
our  pilot  Jesus  Christ,  who  had  devoted  his 
life  for  his  followers.  MICHAEL  FERRAR. 

I  do  not  think  this  was  at  all  an  uncommon 
word  in  the  singular.  Henry  Blunt  in  his 
'Voyage  into  the  Levant,'  fourth  edition, 
1650,  p.  9,  says  :— 

"First,  I  agreed  \vith  a  Janizary  at  Venice,  to 
find  mee  Dyet,  Horse,  Coach,  Passage,  and  all  other 
usuall  charges,  as  farre  as  Constantinople :  Then 
upon  the  seventh  of  May,  1634,  I  embarg'd  on  a 
Venetian  Gaily  with  a  Caravan  of  Turkes  and  lewes 
bound  for  the  Levant." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Janissary  here 
bears  the  sense  employed  by  Lavender  in  the 
passage  quoted  by  CAPT.  HARRIS,  namely, 
that  of  a  courier  or  guide.  Blunt's  Janissary 
was  exposed  to  some  temptation,  as  "scarce 
any  day  past  but  some  or  other  cheapned " 
his  master  with  him,  with  a  view  to  pur- 
chasing him  as  a  slave  ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  faithful  fellow.  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

A  MARTYR  BISHOP  OF  ARMAGH  (9th  S.  ii. 
525 ;  iii.  371).  —  The  erudite  REV.  J.  B. 
McGovERN  under  the  above  heading,  when 
referring  to  Primate  MacGauranor  McGovern, 
has  made  a  slight  slip  in  stating  that  the 
identity  is  further  established  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  'Four  Masters'  (ad  an.  1593), 
"  he  was  sent  by  the  Pope  to  encourage  the  Catholic  | 
nobility  of  Ireland  to  defend  their  religion,  and  also 
brought  promises  of  assistance  from  Philip  II.,  King 
of  Spain." 

The  excerpt  is   taken    from  a  '  History  of  | 
Ireland,  1844,'  p.  497,  by  the  Abbe  MacGeo- 
ghegan,  translated  from  the  French  by  P. 
O'Kelly,  Esq.  (the  name  is  spelt  MacGowran 
by  O'Kelly).  The  accomplished  O'Donovan,  in  , 
a  footnote  to  his   translation   of  the  '  Four  I 
Masters,'  vol.    vi.   pp.    1938-1939,  under  the 
year  1593,  gives  extracts  from  Camden,  and 
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ilip  O'Sullivan  Beare,  'Hist.  Cathol. 
jr.,'  torn.  iii.  1.  ii.  c.  6,  anent  the  Primate, 
information  concerning  our  patriotic 
isman  can  be  obtained  from  perusing  my 
?  rticles  in  the  back  numbers  of  '  N.  &  Q. 
i  nder  his  name. 

JOSEPH  HENKY  McGovERN. 
Liverpool. 

DEAD  FOLD  (9th  S.  iii.  68,  153).— This  is 
clearly  a  member  of  a  family  well  known  in 
Wiltshire  as  including  "  dead  hedge,"  "  dead 
roof,"  "dead  pen"  —  all  dead  because  made 
of  dead  materials.  The  replies  at  the  last 
reference  are  unsatisfactory.  MR.  TATE'S 
explanation,  illustrated  by  an  original  inter- 
pretation of  "  dead-heat,"  lacks  authority. 
MR. PEACOCK'S  reference  to  "dead  wall"— that 
is,  a  monotonous  wall  without  break  or  relief 
—is,  I  think,  scarcely  germane. 

COLLINGBOURNE. 

This  subject  has  involved  the  term  "dead 
wall,"  which,  in  my  youngest  days,  meant  a 
continuous  wall  without  variation,  i.e.,  with- 
out any  opening,  as  doors  or  windows  ;  gener- 
ally, of  course,  a  mere  boundary  wall,  such 
as  surrounds  old-fashioned  college  grounds  at 
Oxford,  &c.  We  also  speak  of  'rdead-lights." 

A.  H. 

CHURCH     OF    ALLHALLOWS    THE    GREAT, 

LONDON  (9th  S.  iii.  388).— The  following  extract 

from  the  City  Press  of  12  September,  1896, 

;  gives    the    whereabouts    of    the    beautiful 

interior  fittings  of  the  late  church  : — 

"  To  the  church  which  now  serves  the  Allhallows' 
parishioners  —  St.  Michael  Paternoster  Royal,  on 
Jollege  Hill— were  taken  the  organ  case,  the  stone 
statues  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  formerly  affixed  to  the 
Allhallows'  reredos,  some  of  the  wood  carving,  and 
the  curious  figure  Charity  from  the  front  of  the 
organ  gallery.  To  St.  Margaret,  Lothbury,  have 
gone  the  magnificent  screen,  the  pulpit  and  sound- 
ng-board,  the  sanctuary  rails — which  were  saved 
'rom  ignominious  sale  only  by  the  generous  zeal  of 
]anon  Ingram — and  the  fine  brass  candelabra, 
whose  candles  now  shed  their  light  through  electric 
'lobes.  Farther  afield— literally  afield— may  be 
ound  the  communion  table,  which  is  represented 
n  the  illustration.  They  who  would  discover  it 
nust  journey  to  Parliament  Hill,  Gospel  Oak,  to 
he  parish  of  Allhallows,  North  St.  Pancras,  whose 
lerrnanent  church  is  now  being  built  partly  from 
unds  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  site  of  Allhallows 
n  Thames  Street." 

The  Daily  News  of  18  July,  1894,  contains 
i  brief  but  interesting  description  of  the  late 
ihurch,  and  some  of  the  items  named  in  the 
ibove  account. 

EVERARD   HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

Most  of  the  carving  formerly  in  this  church 
•emains  in  the  City.  The  magnificent  chancel 


screen  and  the  sounding-board  have  been 
erected  at  St.  Margaret,  Lothbury  (behind 
the  Bank),  in  relatively  the  same  positions  as 
they  occupied  at  Allhallows'.  The  pulpit  and 
some  twisted  rails  of  Allhallows'  are  also  at 
St.  Margaret's,  but  are  not  yet  utilized.  The 
organ  case,  a  curious  figure  of  Charity  with 
other  carving,  and  the  stone  statues  of  Moses 
and  Aaron,  are  at  St.  Michael  Paternoster 
Royal,  College  Hill,  Cannon  Street.  Both 
churches  are  open  at  midday.  There  is  no 
ground  for  attributing  the  carving  to  Gibbons, 
but  there  are  various  substantial  reasons  for 
believing  it  to  be  English,  not  foreign.  There 
is  a  monograph  on  the  whole  matter  in  MS. 
in  the  hands  of  Canon  Ingram.  It  is  too 
long  for  publication,  but  I  hope  to  rewrite  it 
in  an  available  form  at  some  future  time. 

ALLEN  S.  WALKER. 
Adelaide  House,  John  Street,  Hampstead. 

CURIOUS  MISQUOTATION  (9fch  S.  ii.  205,  312, 
454). — MR.  BRESLAR,  who  seems  to  have  been 
misled  by  the  statements  of  some  inaccurate 
commentators  on  the  Gospels,  has  called  the 
words  of  Jesus  on  the  cross,  which  are  given 
in  Aramaic  (the  Hebrew  of  his  age)  by  the 
Evangelists  Matthew  and  Mark,  "a  mis- 
quotation." Now  they  were  not  intended 
to  be  a  quotation,  but  an  interpretation.  It 
is  not  said  nor  implied  by  the  writers  that 
a  quotation  is  given,  and  they  certainly  knew 
the  meaning  of  that  term.  In  fact,  Jesus  as 
little  wished  to  quote  the  exact  words  of 
David  as  we  wish  to  quote  the  Old  English 
version,  "Min  God,  min  God,  hwi  forlete 
thu  me?"  when  we  read,  "My  God,  my  God, 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ? " 

As  to  why  Jesus  of  Nazareth  used  Aramaic 
in  this  case,  Chrysostom  replies  (Oxford 
translation) : — 

'  He  saith,  'Eli,  Eli,  lama  sabachthani  ?' even 

to  his  last  hour  bearing  witness  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  not  simply  a  cry  from  the  Prophet,  but 
also  in  Hebrew,  so  as  to  be  plain  and  intelligible  to 
them." 

T.   C.   GlLMOUR. 
Ottawa,  Canada. 

"  Gow"  (9th  S.  iii.  386).— My  grandfather,  a 
Fife  farmer,  and  one  of  the  closest  and  most 
systematic  observers  of  atmospheric  varia- 
tions that  I  have  known,  never  failed  to  note 
and  comment  on  the  appearance  of  this 
phenomenon,  which  he  called  a  "  weather- 
»aw."  He  was  always  up  and  about  the  place 
and  the  grounds  before  other  people  were 
astir,  and  his  early  habits  brought  him  both 
meteorological  experience  and  a  storeof  health 
and  strength  that  sufficed  for  a  long  life. 
When  he  sat  down  to  breakfast  with  the  family, 
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it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  him  to  report  the 
appearance  of  a  "  weather-gaw  "  or  a  "  stob  " 
(the  stump  of  a  rainbo  w)  some  hours  previously, 
and  to  make  in  consequence  a  sure  forecast 
of  the  rough  weather  that  would  presently 
follow.  He  died  in  1873,  so  that  the  actual 
use  of  "gaw"(or  "gow")in  Scotland  is  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  contemporary.  I  should  fancy, 
however,  that  among  country  people  (although 
the  farmer  now  trusts  more  to  the  barometer 
than  to  his  discernment  of  signs)  the  word 
has  current  value  at  the  present  moment. 
Its  etymology  I  do  not  discuss,  but  the  dif- 
ference between  the  "  gow  "  of  Angus  and  the 
"  gaw  "  of  Fifeshire  will  surprise  no  one  that 
is  familiar  with  the  provincialisms  of  the  two 
counties.  THOMAS  BAYNE. 

Helensburgh,  N.B. 

This  word  is  used  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  times  daily  in  the  West  Riding  of  York 


"By  Jove,"  "By  George,"  and  "By  Gad. 
I  notice  that  MR.  MAYHEW  is  at  Oxford. 
Prof.  Joseph  Wright,  Ph.D.,  of  '  Dialect  Dic- 
tionary '  fame,  will,  I  know,  be  glad  to  see 
him  and  have  a  chat  with  him  on  gow  or  any 
other  Yorkshire  word.  For  instance  : — 

If  ivvery  divel  fan  his  match, 
Ther  seed  an'  breed,  be  gow  ! 

Wad  mak'  a  hell  atop  o'  t'  eearth 
As  ut  as  that  below. 

The  above  example  occurs  in  the  sixth  verse 
of  '  T'  Creakin'  Gaat,'  a  poem  to  be  found  in 
Ben  Preston's  '  Dialect  Poems,'  p.  261  (Simp- 
kin,  Marshall  &  Co.,  1881).  There  are  several 
pages  of  a  glossary,  and  the  word  begoiv  is 
thus  explained  by  the  editor  (the  late  Mr. 
T.  T.  Empsall,  President  of  the  Bradford 
Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society)  :— 

li,..Begow,  an  exclamation  or  oath  (Leeds  Dialect, 
p.  261).  This  is  evidently  a  mere  exclamation  or 
harmless  expletive  with  our  author,  as  well  as  the 
kindred  words  ego>v,  iyoiv,  and  by  t'  megs." 

Mr.  Preston  is  an  octogenarian  poet,  and 
has  been  included  by  Baring-Gould  in  the 
latter's  '  Yorkshire  Oddities.' 

CHAS.  F.  FORSHAW,  LL.D. 

Hanover  Gardens,  Bradford. 

WINDSOR  CHAIRS  (9th  S.  iii.  349). —  In 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  7th  S.  ix.  487  ;  xi.  12,  the  earliest 
date  of  "Windsor  chairs"  is  assigned  to 
Smollett  in  1759,  but  there  is  no  reason  given 
for  their  bearing  this  name. 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

GOODHALL,  YORKS  (9th  S.  iii.  227,  278).— 
There  is  Goodale  House,  or  Goulsdale,  a 


hamlet  three  miles  from  liudstone,  mentioned 
by  Dugdale  in  his  'Curiosities  of  Great 
Britain,'  vol.  ii.  p.  852,  which  perhaps  may  be 
the  place  your  correspondent  is  inquiring 
after.  CHAS.  H.  CROUCH. 

Nightingale  Lane,  Wanstead. 

YEED  OR  YEEDITH  (9*  S.  iii.  369).— There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Edith  and  its  shortened 
form  Ede  are  meant.  So  in  dialect  we  meet 
with  yale  for  "ale,"  yerth  for  "earth."  In 
London  Edith  is  usually  shortened  to  Edie, 
but  the  monosyllabic  Ede  is  not  unf requently 
heard.  F.  ADAMS. 

The  explanation  is  easy  :  Yeedith  is  a  pro- 
vincial f  form  (in  familiar  speech)  of  Edith 
(A.-S.  Eadgy th) ;  and  Yeed  is  "  short "  for 
Yeedith,  as  Ede,  Edie,  are  familiar  abbrevia- 
tions of  Edith.  So  Falstaff  calls  Poins  Yed- 
ward  ('  1  Hen.  IV.,'  I.  ii.  149) ;  and  Slender  buys 
two  Edward  shovel-boards  for  two  shillings 
and  twopence  apiece  from  Yead  Miller  (Ede, 
Edward  :  '  Merry  Wives,'  I.  i.  160).  Compare 
the  surnames  Yarnold,  Yellen,  Yeaton,  Youl- 
ton,  evidently  variants  of  Arnold,  Ellen, 
Eaton,  Oulton.  An  initial  y  occasionally 
develops  in  common  words.  Thus  the  verb 
ren,  run  ("  to  run  cheese  "),  which  in  Derby- 
shire assumes  the  form  of  ern  (erning  =  rennet 
or  runnet)  from  A.-S.  irnan  (to  run),  is  found  in 
Scottish  speech  under  the  form  yearn.  "  It 
sail  be  my  faut  if  a  better  [cheese]  was  ever 
yearned  in  Lowden,"  writes  Jeanie  Deans  to 
her  father  ('  Heart  of  Midlothian,'  ch.  xxxviii.). 
In  the  same  story  the  word  Yerastian  (Eras- 
tian)  occurs.  T.  HUTCHINSON. 

BISHOP  HOOPER'S  VESTMENTS  (9th  S.  iii.  209). 
—There  was  an  anonymous  'Answer'  to  this 
anonymous  'Examination,'  dated  1566. 

W.  C.  B. 

AUTHOR  OF  VERSES  (9th  S.  iii.  288,  391).— 
Was  not  Dryden's  idea  probably  suggested 
by  Shakespeare's  attribution  to  Hope? — 
True  hope  is  swift,  and  flies  with  swallow's  wings  ; 
Kings  it  makes  gods,  and  meaner  creatures  kings. 
*  King  Richard  III.,'  V.  i.  23,  24. 
NEMO. 
Temple. 

'  THE  THREE  SERGEANTS  '  (9th  S.  iii.  108, 374). 
—I  am  much  obliged  to  MR.  DARLINGTON  for 
kindly  replying  to  my  query.  Can  he  tell  me 
under  what  title  William  Morris  published 
his  adventures  in  1848,  and  who  was  the 
publisher  ?  GUALTERULUS. 

CRONBANE  HALFPENNY  (9th  S.  iii.  327).— It  i 
was  stated  in  '  N.  &  Q./  3rd  S.  x.  200,  that  this : 
was  one  of  the  Irish  tokens  described  in  that  j 
useful  work  James  Conder's  arrangement  of  | 
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jvincial  Coins,  Tokens,  and  Medalets,'  ed. 
pp.  196,  319.  Another  correspondent 
xii.  469)  describes  one  in  his  possession, 
ai  d  asks  for  certain  information  respecting 
it  to  which  no  reply  has  appeared.  A  copy 
ol  Gender's  work  with  MS.  additions  is  in  the 

r  ration  Library,  Guildhall,  E.G. 
EVERARD  HOME   COLEMAN. 
1,  Brecknock  Road. 

MR.  PATTERSON  should  consult  Batty's 
'Copper  Coinage  of  Great  Britain,' pp.  376- 
383,  which  gives  a  description  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  varieties,  and  states  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give  detailed  particulars  of  each 
variety— also  Conder's  *  Provincial  Coins  and 
Tokens,'  1799,  pp.  196-8. 

JOHN  B,ADCLIFFE. 

EPITAPH  AT  DROGHEDA  (9th  S.  in.  346).— In 
the  year  1887  I  copied  this_  epitaph  from 
a  somewhat  decayed  stone  in  St.  Philip's 
[Churchyard,  Birmingham.  From  my  note- 
book I  now  extract  the  inscription  as  follows : 
To  the  memory  of 

Thomas  Barker 

who  died  January  the  22*1 1781 

aged  30  years. 

0  cruel  death  how  could  you  be  so  unkind 
ITo  take  him  before  and  leave  me  behind 
You  should  have  taken  both  of  us  if  either 
Which  would    have    been    more   pleasing   to  the 

survivor. 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 
West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

An  almost  identical  epitaph  is  still  to  be 
seen  upon  a  tombstone  near  the  south-west 
I'orner  of  the  church  of  St.  Philip,  Birming- 
iam,  to  the  memory  of  one  Barker,  who  died 
•2-2  Jan.,  1781.  BEN.I.  WALKER. 

1  Langstone,  Erdington. 

I  "FoY  BOAT"  (9th  S.  iii.  385).— The  late  Dr. 
.  T.  Richardson,  in  his  '  Fragments  of  History 
ertaining  to  the  Vill  of  Ramsgate'  (1885), 
20,  says  :— 

'We  are  told  that  the  mariners  of  Ramsgate,  in 
Idition  to  their  ordinary  occupations  of  fishing 
id  farming  and  other  such  matters,  earned  a  con- 
derable  livelihood  by  attending  in  their  boats  to 
e  wants  and  requirements  of  the  ships  of  the  East 
dia  Company  both  in  the  Downs  and  in  their 
assages  thereto,  in  their  due  seasons;  and  also 
an  other  ships,  which  were  now  increasing 
lidly,  both  in  number  and  size.  This  service  was 
led  '  foying,'  and  subsequently  'hovelling.'" 

be  Rev.  John  Lewis,  in  his  'History  and 
ntiquities  of  the  Isle  of  Tenet,'  second  edi- 
on,  1736,  p.  32,  says  :— 

"  They  who  live  by  the  Sea-side  are  generally 
ishermen,  or  those  who  go  Voyages  to  foreign 
iirts,  or  such  as  depend  on  what  they  call  Foi/im/, 
?.,  going  off  to  Ships  with  Provisions,  and  to  help 
lem  m  Distress,  <fcc." 


In  his  vocabulary  of  Thanet  words  (o.c.,  p.  35) 
Mr.  Lewis  gives  : — 

"  Foi,  Fr.  Voie,  A  Treat  at  going  abroad  or  coming 
home." 

"Huffier,  one  that  carries  off  fresh  Provisions, 
&c.,  to  Ships." 

The  latter  word  was  generally  spelt  koveller, 
and  in  addition  to  the  "Foy  Boat  Inn"  (hodie 
Hotel),  there  is  another  tavern  in  Ramsgate 
which  is  known  as  "  The  Hovelling  Boat." 
This  inn,  which  is  situated  in  York  Street, 
was  considered  by  Dr.  Richardson  to  be  one 
of  the  oldest  buildings  in  the  town.  I  find 
that  the  old  sign  of  "  The  Foy  Boat,"  which 
is  mentioned  by  MR.  THOMAS,  is  now  affixed 
to  the  wall  of  a  warehouse  overlooking  a 
chalk -pit  outside  the  South-Eastern  Railway 
Station  at  Ramsgate.  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

The  'Diet,  of  Kentish  Dialect'  gives  foying 

as  "  victualling  ships;  helping  them  in 'dis- 
tress,  and  acting    generally  as    agents    for 
them."     A  foy  boat  would    be  one   so  em- 
ployed ;  whilst  a  foy  is  "  a  treat  given  to  a 
person  on  going  abroad  or  returning  home." 
ARTHUR  HUSSEY. 
Wingham,  Kent. 

CAPTURE  OF  SEVILLE  (9th  S.  iii.  327,  395).— 
General  Villatte  was  in  command  of  the 
French.  When  Soult  left  Seville,  taking 
with  him  the  best  of  the  troops,  Villatte 
remained  at  the  head  of  a  force  quite  inade- 
quate for  any  efficient  defence.  A  good  man 
for  such  thankless  tasks,  he  did  all  he  could, 
and  drew  off  his  troops  in  safety.  A  wounded 
British  officer  fell  into  his  hands.  In  spite  of 
his  weak  condition  he  was  fastened  to  a  gun- 
carriage  and  hurried  away  in  the  retreat. 
According  to  Sou  they  this  miserable  act  was 
the  fruit  of  a  direct  order  from  Villatte.  A 
good  account  of  the  taking  of  Seville  will  be 
found  in  Southey's '  History  of  the  Peninsular 
War '  (vol.  vi.),  a  work  far  too  little  known. 
GEORGE  MARSHALL. 

Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. 

MORALES  (9th  S.  iii.  327,  395).— The  French 
rearguard  was  probably  under  the  command 
of  General  Villatte.  He  evacuated  Salamanca 
on  29  May,  arid  had  been  in  more  or  less 
obstinate  retreat  before  the  allies  since  that 
date.  This  suggestion  is  backed  by  the  treat- 
ment meted  out  to  Capt.  Lloyd,  of  the 
Hussars,  who  charged  too  far  home  and 
was  taken  prisoner.  Though  badly  used 
("beaten,"  according  to  Southey),  he  was  left 
behind  as  the  French  fell  back  to  Vittoria. 
Villatte,  though  a  very  capable  officer,  was 
not  accustomed  to  consider  the  humanities 
of  war.  GEORGE  MARSHALL. 

Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. 
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RAMUS  FAMILY  (9th  S.  iii.  348).— Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  wrote  a  short  poem  on  Romney's  por- 
trait of  Miss  Benedetta  Ramus,  which  will  be 
found  in  his  '  Rhymes  a  la  Mode.'  In  the 
notes  to  the  later  editions  of  that  collection 
a  few  biographical  details  are  given.  There 
is  also  a  copy  of  the  picture  and  a  short 
account  of  the  lady  in  the  last  edition  of  Dr. 
Busteed's  interesting  'Echoes  of  Old  Calcutta.' 
It  was  in  reference  to  this  lady  and  her  hus- 
band that  George  III.  made  his  only  joke  : 
that  he  had  turned  Day  into  Knight,  and 
made  Lady  Day  at  Michaelmas.  Benedetta 
Ramus,  afterwards  Lady  Day,  died  20  May, 
1811.  W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

MARTIN,  A  GAME  (9th  S.  iii.  408).— "All 
sorts  of  people  now  played  gleek  or  martin," 
in  the  passage  quoted,  was  my  translation 
of  "  tout  le  monde  veut  jouer  au  glic,  aux 
martres,"  in  an  extract  from  Monteil  (Amans- 
Alexis),  I  think,  from  his  '  Histoire  des  Fran- 
9ais  des  divers  Etats,  ou  Histoire  de  France 
aux  cinq  derniers  Siecles,'  5  vols.  "  Martres  " 
was  "  a  game  played  with  huckle-bones  and  a 
little  ball,"  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  cards, 
or  "  mart,"  or  war  of  any  but  the  most  peace- 
ful sort.  Cptgrave,  who  gives  the  above- 
quoted  definition  of  this  old  game,  explains 
"  jouer  au  glic  "  as  "  to  leacher  ;  to  play  at  fast 
and  loose,"  from  which  a  double  meaning  may 
be  gathered,  as  applied  to  the  phrase  in  his 
day.  "Tricon,"  he  says,  "is  (at  cards)  that 
which  wee  now  call,  a  Gleek  of  Kings,  Queenes, 
Knaves,  &c.,  viz.,  three  of  them  in  one  hand 
together." 

I  hope  these  references  may  be  of  use  to 
J.  S.  M.  T.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  value  of  Cotgrave's  '  Dictionary '  in  this 
kind  of  inquiry.  JULIAN  MARSHALL. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED  (9th  S- 
i.  389).— 

The  lines  beginning 

You  should  indeed  have  longer  tarried 
By  the  roadside  before  you  married 
are  from  a  piece  entitled  'To  One  Ill-mated, 'written 
by  Walter  Savage  Landor,  and  quoted  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Revieiv,  July,  1869,  p.  236.     The  writer  of  the 
article,  the  late  Lord  Houghton,  states  that  the 
poem— one    of  the    very  last  Landor    wrote— was 
sent  to  the  printers    to    be   inserted  in  '  Heroic 
Idyls,'  but  arrived  too  late.     The  following  couplet 
precedes  that  quoted  above  : — 

We  all  wish  many  things  undone 
Which  now  the  heart  lies  heavy  on. 

STEPHEN  WHEELER. 

(9th  S.  iii.  109,218.) 

In  Tennyson's  '  Amphion '  in  the  original  versioii 
(edition  of  1842)  the  following  lines  occurred  in  the 
fifth  stanza  ;— 


The  birch-tree  swung  her  fragrant  hair, 

The  bramble  cast  her  berry, 
The  gin  within  the  juniper 

Began  to  make  him  merry. 

I  have  heard  that  the  poet  removed  the  lines 
because  they  were  untrue  to  fact,  as  he  learnt  that 
gin  was  not  made  from  the  juniper. 

EDWARD  E.  MORRIS. 
The  University,  Melbourne. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

A   Trip  to  Paradoxia,  and  other  Humours  of  the 

Hour.  By  T.  H.  S.  Escott.  (Greening  &  Co.) 
SEEKING  to  deride  the  inconsistencies  and  con 
tradictions  of  our  life,  social  and  political,  Mr. 
Escott,  to  whom  are  owing  many  brilliant  and 
faithful  pictures  of  modern  society,  has  employed 
a  method  not  unlike  that  adopted  by  Voltaire  in 
'  L'Ingenu.'  For  the  Huron  who  is  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  in  each  step  of  his  conversion 
seeks  to  conform  to  the  letter  of  Bible  teaching, 
Mr.  Escott  takes  Kalogathus,  a  no  less  ingenuous 
visitor  from  the  country  of  Hilaria,  who  visits 
Dumdum,  the  capital  of  Paradoxia,  otherwise! 
London,  the  capital  of  England,  and  seeks  to  under- 1 
stand  the  conditions  in  the  midst  of  which  we  live. ! 
No  method  better  than  that  once  more  adopted  has  j 
been  found  of  satirizing  what  in  our  manners  and 
life  is  illogical  or  absurd,  and  the  machinery  Mr. 
Escott  employs  furnishes  opportunity  for  some 
humorous  sketches  of  our  social  life,  politics 
religious  observances,  and  similar  matters.  Science 
is  treated  with  no  more  respect  than  religion,  ant 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  bantered  with  mucl 
drollery.  Underneath  Mr.  Escott's  badinage  w< 
find  serious  arraignment,  and  the  shams  of  oui 
social  life  are  treated  with  as  much  severity  a; 
they  are  by  Raleigh  in  '  The  Lie.'  It  is  in  regan 
to  politics  that  'A  Trip  to  Paradoxia  '—as  those  wil| 
know  who  have  followed  Mr.  Escott's  previou  j 
work,  literary  and  journalistic,  and  his  pictures 
sometimes  recognizable  through  the  diaphanou 
disguise,  of  various  political  celebrities— will  com 
mend  itself  to  a  large  number  of  readers.  It  i 
with  politicians,  moreover,  that  the  short  sketche 
which  form  the  second  portion  of  the  work  ar 
principally  occupied,  and  such  papers  as  '  How  th 
'House  of  Lords  Question"  was  Settled,'  '  Hov 
his  Party  lost  Mr.  Contango,'  'Lord  Boscobel' 
Garter,' and  'The  Cabinet  Council '  could  only  b 
written  by  one  who  was  in  the  political  swin~ 
Scarcely  more  than  jeux  d?  esprit  are  the  entire  cor 
tents,  which  are  dedicated  to  Lord  Rosebery.  The 
are,  however,  good-natured  as  well  as  diverting,  an , 
are  not  unworthy  of  the  author  of  '  Personal  Force  \ 
of  the  Period.'  A  pleasing  portrait  of  Mr.  Escott  i 
prefixed  to  the  volume. 

A  Neio  Dictionary  of  the  Terms,  Ancient  andModen 
of  the  Canting  Creiv,  &c.  By  B.  E.,  Gent.  (Smitl 
Kay  &  Co.) 

WE  have  here  a  facsimile  reprint  of  a  scarce  an 
curious  book,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  si 
sequent  canting  dictionaries  of  Grose  and  othen 
The  original  stole,  towards  the  close  of  the  sever 
teenth  century,  unostentatiously  into  existence 
What  personage  is  hidden  behind  the  initials  B.  I 
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is  inknown.  The  date  of  publication  of  the  volume 
is  onjectural,  and  nothing  is  to  be  learnt  concern- 
in  it  except  that  it  was  reprinted  in  1725,  and  that 
be  h  the  first  and  second  editions  have  of  late  been 
uii  )btainable.  The  philological  value  of  a  book 
su  h  as  this  diminishes  with  the  progress  of  the 
va  ious  important  dictionaries  now  in  course  of 
publication.  Not  so  its  interest.  Romany  lan- 
gu  ige,  thieves'  jargon,  and  similar  matters  appeal 
diiectly  to  a  certain  class  of  minds,  and  even 
wl  en  words  are  included  in  authoritative  dic- 
tionaries, men  will  be  found  to  prize  the  nai've  and 
cu  ious  definitions  of  works  such  as  the  present. 
The  explanations,  even  when,  as  is  not  seldom  the 
cate,  inaccurate  according  to  the  light  of  modern 
science,  have  a  certain  interest  of  their  own. 
Who,  for  instance,  that  can  consult  the  'H.E.D.' 
under  'Bay-windows,'  will  miss  the  account  here 
given:  "timbowed,  as  of  old,  standing  out  from 
thi)  rest  of  the  Building.  Stand  at  bay  as  Deer  will, 
when  closely  pursued  or  being  hard  run,  turn  Head 
against  the  Hounds";  or  that  of  " Bill-of-Sale,  a 
Bandure,  or  Widows  Peak " ;  or,  again,  a  proverb 
such  as  "  Fork  is  often  Rakes  Heir,  or  after  a 
|  scraping  Father  comes  a  scattering  Son  "  ?  Some  of 
the  words  scarcely  seem  slang,  as  "  Molinet,  a  Choco- 
late Stick  or  little  Mill."  Not  a  few  of  them  are  too 
coarse  or  too  naive  for  extraction.  A  ' '  Rumford- 
iLyon,"  we  hear,  is  a  calf.  The  book  is  handsomely 
'.got  up  on  excellent  paper  and  in  a  limited  edition. 
lit  is  a  mine  of  curious  information  and  of  amuse- 
ment in  the  shape  of  quaint  terms  of  expression. 

The   Cathedral    Church   of  Durham.     By   J.    E. 
1    Bygate,  A.R.C.A.    (Bell  &  Sons.) 
To  the  welcome  "  Cathedral  Series"  of  Messrs.  Bell 
&  Sons  has  been  added  an  account  of  the  noble 
Cathedral   of    Durham,    the    most    magnificently 
situated  of    English    ecclesiastical   edifices.     Few 
buildings  have  suffered  more  severely  than  Durham 
Prom  the  work  of  iconoclasts,   and  the   name  of 
VVyatt,  to  whom  is  due  the  demolition  of  the  fine 
)ld   Norman    chapter   house,    which    stood   until 
icarly  a  century  ago,  is  not  the  only  one  which 
stinks  in  the  nostrils  of  the  lover  of  ancient  art. 
But  for  the  interference  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
luaries,  there  is  no  knowing  how  far  the  ravages 
>f  this  vandal  would  have  extended.    In  dealing 
vith   the   Cathedral    Mr.    Bygate    has    depended 
hiefly  on  his  own  knowledge.     He  has  consulted, 
owever,  the  works   of   some  recent  authorities, 
lie  illustrations  are  from  sketches  and  drawings 
y  the  author,  and  also  from  photographs.    Though 
ighter  than  some   previous  volumes,    his   work 
stifles  its  inclusion  in  the  series. 

WE  have  drawn  attention  more  than  once  to  the 
leories  concerning  totemism  which  Mr.  Frazer  has 
it  forward  in  the  Fortnightly  on  the  strength 

the  recent  work  of  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Gillen 
n  'The  Native  Tribes  of  Central  Australia,'  His 
lews  are  opposed  in  the  present  number  by  Mr. 
ndrew  Lang.  It  is  impossible  to  recapitulate  the 
irious  points  to  which  Mr.  Lang  takes  exception, 
.e  refuses,  however,  to  accept  as  "  thoroughly 
rimitive  savages"  the  Arunta  tribes,  with  which 
Lr.  Frazer  is  concerned,  finding  in  the  insti- 
.itions  under  which  they  live  a  vast  advance  on 
'hat  is  thoroughly  primitive.  The  opponents  are 
venly  matched,  and  we  can  but  commend  to  those 
\  our  readers  whom  such  subjects  interest  a  study 

an  argument  it  is  impossible  for  us,  within  the 


limits  assigned  us,  to  explain.  Mr.  H.  C.  Shelley 
writes  very  sympathetically  on  '  Thomas  Hood's 
First  Centenary,'  and  supplies  from  a  private 
collection  aome  interesting  letters,  previously  un- 
published, of  Hood.  These  are,  as  a  rule,  character- 
istic, and  the  sketch  generally  of  Hood's  relations 
with  his  mother-in-law,  his  future  wife,  and  her 
sisters  has  profound  interest.  t  We  have  always 
been  of  those  who  hold  Hood  a  serious  poet,  and 
are  glad  to  find  our  views  apparently  in  accord 
with  those  of  Mr.  Shelley.  Bernard  Barton  was  of 
the  same  opinion,  judging  from  what  he  says  con- 
cerning "I  remember,  I  remember,"  in  a  letter 
from  Woodbridge,  dated  April  26th,  1828.  We 
wonder  if  as  a  fact  the  letter,  which  is  all  in  the 
second  person,  is  so  dated,  or  is  not  rather  "  26th 
of  4th  month,"  which  at  that  time  was  the  Quaker 
way  ?  The  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin  continues  his 
'  France  since  1814.'  Mr.  Archibald  Little  contrasts 
London  with  Peking,  and  Mr.  Lowry  Whittle  deals 
with  'Egypt  after  Omdurman.' — Writing  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  on  '  Shakespeare  in  France,'  Mr. 
Sidney  Lee  deals  at  some  length  with  M.  Jules 
Jusserand's  recently  published  work  on  the  subject. 
To  this  he  gives  an  adequate  tribute,  and  he  deals 
with  the  literary  relations  between  the  two 
countries.  The  most  interesting  part  of  his  paper 
consists  of  a  description  of  a  work  of  Charles 
Nodier  entitled  '  Pensees  de  Shakespeare  extraites 
de  ses  CEuvres.'  This  work,  unknown  to  English 
scholarship,  since  no  copy  is  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  apparently  to  French  scholarship  also,  as  it 
finds  no  mention  in  M.  Jusserand's  work,  contains 
some  delightful  expressions  of  homage.  "  Shake- 
speare," says  Nodier,  a  man  dear  to  the  book-lover, 
"is  a  friend  whom  Heaven  has  given  to  the  un- 
happy of  every  age  and  every  country";  and  he 
adds  in  his  concluding  sentence,  "lam  content  to 
cast  a  flower  on  his  grave,  since  I  am  not  able  to 
raise  a  monument  to  his  memory."  Mr.  Ernest  M. 
Bowden  gives,  as  the  result  of  a  conversation  with 
Raja  Sivaprasad,  an  account  of  '  Jainism,'  which 
commends  itself  to  us  as  the  most  merciful  religion 
yet  discovered.  There  are  three  articles  consisting 
wholly  or  principally  of  wail— one,  very  eloquent, 
from  Dr.  Jessopp,  called  '  The  Cry  of  the  Villages '; 
a  second,  by  Mr.  Richard  Davey'.  on  '  The  Decline 
of  Singing';  and  a  third,  by  the  Rev.  Anthony  C. 
Deane,  on  '  The  Falling-otf  in  the  Quantity  and 
the  Quality  of  the  Clergy.'  All  deserve  to  be  read, 
and  will  repay  close  study.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
fourth  article,  similar  in  tendency,  on  '  The  Decay 
in  our  Salmon  Fisheries  and  its  Remedy,'  concern- 
ing which  we  are  not  able  to  speak.  Mr.  Henniker 
Heaton  advocates  warmly  '  An  Imperial  Telegraph 
System,'  and  Dr.  Arabella  Kenealy  answers  Mrs. 
Ormiston  Chant  on  the  subject  of  '  Woman  as  an 
Athlete '  with  a  courtesy  and  a  logic  which  are 
not  common  in  feminine  discussions.  —  Mr.  Bur- 
nand,  of  whom  a  capital  picture  is  given,  supplies 
to  the  Pall  Mall  some  opening  '  Punch  Notes.' 
These  begin  with  Mr.  Burnand's  connexion  with 
the  periodical,  to  which  he  sent  some  de- 
cidedly clever  drawings,  the  first  of  which  was 
reproduced  by  Leech.  An  account  of  his  intro- 
duction to  Mark  Lemon  and  the  beginning  of  the 
comic  account  of  Mokeanna  is  very  interesting; 
not  less  so  that  of  the  first  Punch  dinners  and  of 
the  writer's  earliest  association  with  Thackeray, 
The  revelations  are  likely  to  form  a  popular  feature 
in  the  Pall  Mall.  An  account  of  the  life  of  John 
Jacob  Astor  is  given  by  one  of  his  descendants, 
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Mr.  William  Waldorf  Astor.  '  A  Group  of  Anti- 
Dreyfusards,'  illustrated  from  photographs,  gives 
portraits  of  M.  Quesnay  de  Beaurepaire,  General 
Mercier,  MM.  Cavaignac,  Jules  Lemaitre,  Brune- 
tiere,  and  Coppee,  and  other  eminent  men  who  have 
lent  their  support  to  the  cause  of  prejudice  and 
persecution.  They  are,  it  is  needless  to  say,  a  dis- 
tinguished and  very  intellectual-looking  lot  of  men, 
and  one  is  puzzled  to  account  for  their  aberration. 
'  Some  Bridge  Chauntries '  is  an  article  of  special 
interest  to  our  readers.  Mr.  Clark  Russell's  '  The 
Ship'  is  well  continued.— The  CornhiU  supplies  no 
fewer  than  three  contributions  on  the  subject  of 
Waterloo,  and  all  previously  unknown.  Mr.  Mere- 
dith Town  send  pays  a  pleasing  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Oliphant.  Mr.  Karl  Blind  continues  his  '  In  Years 
of  Storm  and  Stress.'  An  account  of  '  Japanese 
Ladies'  is  quite  delightful,  and  places  Japanese 
womanhood  in  a  light  other  than  that  in  which  we 
ordinarily  see  it.  'Don  Quexote:  a  Pineromance' 
deals  not  too  favourably  with  a  recent  and  popular 
play. — In  Temple  Bar  is  a  very  vigorous  account  of 
the  fiercely  contested  battle  of  Landen.  '  The  Siena 
Races '  furnishes  further  proof  how  cruel  to  animals 
are  the  Italians,  in  other  regards  so  courteous  and 
delightful.  '  The  Luck  of  Actseon '  resolves  itself 
into  a  eulogy  of  Browning.  '  Women  at  Cards  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century '  is  a  pleasant  piece  of  anti- 
quarian lore,  and  '  On  Gardens'  and  '  The  Knights 
of  St.  John'  are  both  to  be  commended.— In  the 
Gentleman's  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  a  thoughtful  paper 
on  '  The  Highland  Clan  System.'  Mr.  Gore  has  an 
interesting  paper  on  '  The  Sun's  Journey  through 
Space.'  ' Seventeenth-Century  Scandal  at  Oxford' 
and  '  An  Idyll  of  Provence '  may  both  be  read  with 
pleasure  and  advantage. — To  a  capital  number  of 
the  English  Illustrated  Mr.  W.  A.  Fraser  contri- 
butes some  very  interesting  stories  of  elephants. 
Mr.  J.  Stephen  in  '  Assassination  as  a  Fine  Art,'  a 
title  obviously  copied  from  De  Quincey,  gives  an 
account  of  Baltazar  Gerard,  Ravaillac,  Felton,  and 
other  loathsome  fanatics.  'The  Romance  of  a 
Diver's  Life '  constitutes  agreeable  reading.  Most 
of  the  remaining  contents  consist  of  fiction.— To 
Longman's  the  Rev.  John  Vaughan  sends  a  pleasing 
article  on  '  Wall  Flowers.'  His  observations  were 
principally  taken  in  Hampshire.  He  might  with 
advantage  go  further  afield  to  Devonshire.  '  Fire- 
arms and  Armour '  is  valuable  as  well  as  interest- 
ing. In  '  At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship '  Mr.  Lang  deals 
trenchantly  with  Mr.  Beaven,  who  seems  to  have 
been  the  aggressor.— In  a  quite  excellent  number 
of  Scribner's,  which,  however,  reaches  us  rather 
late,  the  first  place  is  occupied  by  an  account  by 
Cecilia  Waern  of  '  The  Modern  Group  of  Scandi- 
navian Painters.'  Among  numerous  illustrations, 
chiefly  of  domestic  interest,  is  an  admirable  portrait 
of  'Mona'  from  the  Furstenberg  Gallery,  Gotten- 
berg,  which  serves  as  frontispiece.  '  Mona '  is  by 
Zorn,  '  Lisbeth '  by  Karl  Larsson.  '  Young  Peasant 
Girls'  and  'Fishermen'  are  excellent,  as,  indeed, 
are  many  others.  A  very  interesting  batch  of 
Stevenson  letters  is  published,  and  accompanied  by 
many  views  of  Davos.  '  The  Rough  Riders,'  by 
Col.  Roosevelt,  and  'The  Battle  of  the  Block- 
Houses,'  represent  war  contributions.  '  Europe,'  by 
Mr.  Henry  James,  will  attract  all  readers. 

THE  twenty-sixth  annual  issue  of  Willing's  Press 
Guide  is  before  us,  and  constitutes  a  useful  guide 
to  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  all  countries. 
Each  succeeding  year  sees  some  improvement. 


WE  have  received  The  Natural  Waters  of  Harro- 
yate,  by  Francis  Wm.  Smith,  M.D.,  author  of  '  The 
Saline  Waters  of  Leamington,'  &c.  The  publishers 
are  Messrs.  Dawbarn  &  Ward. 


A  GREAT  success  seems  anticipated  by  the  Gros- 
venor  Press  with  '  The  Imperial  Gallery  of  Por- 
traiture and  Biographical  Encyclopaedia,'  edited  by 
W.  L.  Wilson,  which  will  be  issued  by  subscription 
and  will  contain  seven  hundred  portraits  of  people 
of  eminence. 

THE  eighth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Ex-Libris 
Society  will  be  held  at  the  Westminster  Palace 
Hotel  on  16  and  17  June.  A  special  feature  will  be 
ladies'  book-plates.  Members  and  friends  will  dine 
on  the  17th  inst.,  after  the  annual  meeting,  the 
chair  being  occupied  by  Sir  Arthur  Vicars,  F.S.A., 
Ulster  King  of  Arms,  information  mav  be  obtained 
from  Mr.  W.  H.  K.  Wright,  the  Hon."  Sec.,  Public 
Library,  Plymouth. 


to 

We.  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices  :— 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  Correspond- 
ents who  repeat  queries  are  requested  to  head  the 
second  communication  "  Duplicate." 

H.  W.  L.  HIME.— The  correct  quotation  is 
Perhaps  it  was  right  to  dissemble  your  love, 
But  why  did  you  kick  me  downstairs? 
These  lines  occur  in  'The  Panne],'  I.  i..  taken  by 
J.  P.  Kemble  from  Bickerstaffe's  "Tis  Well  it's  no 
Worse,'  and  produced  at  Drury  Lane  28  Nov.,  1788. 
They  are    also  found    in    Debrett's   '  Asylum    for 
Fugitive  Pieces,'  vol.  i.  p.  15. 

E.  MARCAN  ("  Milton's  Lament'1). — The  lines  you 
quote  appear,  we  believe,  in  110  edition  of  the  poet's 
works. 

W.  F.  C.  ("Judas  with  Red  Hair").— See  1st  S. 
vi.  605. 

S.  H.  B.  (Tf/g  niv  yap,  &c.).— These  two  lines,  in 
the  first  of  which  dXyoQ  occurs  after  ovdsv,  will  be 
found  in  Euripides,  '  Alcestis,'  937-8. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to 
' '  The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries ' " — Advertise- 
ments and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher"— 
at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.  C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  BY  POST. 

£    s.    d. 

For  Twelve  Months       106 

For  Six  Months 0  10    3 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 


DANTEIANA. 

1.  'Inferno,'x.  14-15:— 

Con  Epicure  tutti  i  auoi  seguaci, 
Che  1'  anima  col  corpo  morta  fanno. 

The  incorrectness  of  Scartazzini's  foot-note 
to  the  second  line  challenges  a  passing  re- 
monstrance : — 

"La  negazione  del  soprannaturale,  quindi  dell' 
immortalita  dell'  anima,  e  il  centro  e  perno  di  tutte 
le  eresie  ?  " 

The  good  Professor's  argument  runs  to  seed 
in  a  clear  latius  hos.  Negation  of  the  super- 
natural, and,  by  implication,  of  the  soul's 
immortality,  was  the  fons  et  origo  of  the 
Epicurean  and  Sadducean  heresies,  but  not 
necessarily  of  all  others.  It  is  quite  possible 
for  a  man  to  be  soundly  orthodox  on  those 
two  counts  whilst  being  thoroughly  heretical 
on  a  hundred  others.  At  all  events,  Dante's 
theology  cannot  be  strained  to  the  Professor's 
view. 

2.  Ibid.,  x.  43  :— 

lo,  ch'  era  d'  ubbidir  desideroso. 

Scartazzini  asks,  with  reference  to  this  line : — 

"  Ubbidir:  a  Virgilio,  v.  38?  o  a  Farinata,  v.  42?" 

Surely  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  whom 

the  poet  was  anxious  to  obey.    The  preceding 


query  of  the  famous  Ghibelline,  "  Chi  fur  gli 
maggior  tui?"  places  it  beyond  conjecture. 
Also  if  Virgil's  injunction,  "Le  parole  tue 
sien  conte,"  exacts  not  merely  courtesy,  but 
brevity,  the  poet  was  somewhat  disobedient 
to  his  guide,  for  he  adds  : — 

Non  gliel  celai,  ma  tutto  gliel'  apersi, 
which  implies    prolixity — a  not  uncommon 
weakness  of  his  commentators. 

3.  Ibid.,  x.  52-3  :— 

Allor  surse  alia  vista  scoperchiata 
i  Un'  ombra  lungo  questa  infino  al  mento. 

Dante's  utter  disinterestedness  shows  to  ad- 
vantage here.  Cavalcante  Cavalcanti  finds 
his  place  in  the  Sixth  Circle  not  because  he 
was  a  Guelph,  but  by  reason  of  his  Epicurean 
proclivities.  Keligion,  not  politics,  guided 
the  poet  in  his  selection  of  candidates  in  his 
eschatology.  So  (infra,  120)  Cardinal  Ubal- 
dini,  despite  his  red  hat,  is  amongst  the  "piu 
di  mille"  captives. 

4.  Ibid.,  x.  62-3  :— 

Colui  che  attende  la  per  qui  mi  mena, 
Forse  cui  Guido  vostro  ebbe  a  disdegno. 
Scartazzini  observes  rightly  that 

"  il  motive  del  disdegno  di  Guido  per  Virgilio 
e  un  enimma." 

To  attempt  to  solve  enigmas  is  oftener  than 
not  opus  et  oleum  perdere,  but  an  exception 
attaches  to  this  one.  And  many  and  varied 
are  the  explanations  of  it  proffered  by  com- 
mentators—some of  them  passable,  others 
richly  meriting  the  points  of  interrogation 
and  exclamation  affixed  to  them  by  Scar- 
tazzini. Some  hold  that  Virgil  was  "  held  in 
scorned  neglect"  by  Guido  simply  because 
he  detested  Latin  as  much  as  Giovanni  del 
Virgilio  loved  it.  The  late  Prof.  Tomlinson 
is  of  this  opinion,  over  which  hovers  an  air 
of  plausibility  from  the  fact  that  he  (Guido) 
persuaded  Dante  to  write  his  'Vita  Nuova' 
in  the  vernacular  in  preference  to  Latin 
('V.  N.,'  §  31).  Others  explain  the  alleged  anti- 
pathy by  the  alleged  supposition  that  Guido 
esteemed  philosophy  as  superior  to  poetry. 
"  Egli  stesso  poeta  ! "  as  Scartazzini  sapiently 
comments.  Others — such  as  Lombardi  and 
Landino— hint  at  a  species  of  jealousy  in 
the  inability  of  philosophy  to  produce  the 
'  vEneid ' ;  others  that  Guido  despised  Virgil 
neither  as  poet  nor  philosopher,  but  "  come 
cantore  entusiastico  dell'  impero  (fu  Virgilio 
Ghibellino  ?) " ;  and  others  that  Virgil  was  too 
religious  for  the  Epicurean  Guido.  No  one 
will  cavil  at  Scartazzini's  note  of  inquiry 
lere.  If  I  may  hazard  an  opinion,  I  should 
say  that  the  implied  scorn— if  scorn  there 
were— lay  simply  in  diversity  of  tempera- 
ment, which  neither  community  nor  difference 
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of  tastes  affected.  Very  likely,  too,  the  scorn 
was  mutual— notwithstanding  the  implied 
anachronism. 

5.  Ibid.,  x.  100  seg.  :— 

Noi  veggiam,  come  quei  che  ha  mala  luce, 
Le  cose,  disse,  che  ne  son  lontano. 
What  grounds  Dante  had  for  endowing  the 
dead  lost  with  an  insight,  albeit  a  short- 
sighted one,  into  futurity,  it  is  hard  to  say. 
It  would  be  easier  to  account  for  their 
reputed  ignorance  of  the  present,  but  more 
logical  to  deny  them  both  attributes.  The 
past,  of  course,  could  not  be  excluded.  He 
had  certainly  no  Scripture  nor  theological 
warrant  for  his  theory.  The  assumption  is 
all  the  more  remarkable  from  the  coined 
fact  that  Farinata  uses  the  power  to  some 
purposes  against  himself.  But  the  belief  is 
not  confined  to  Dante.  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
('Religio  Medici,'  'Urne  Burial,'  chap,  iy.) 
held  similar  views :  "  The  departed  spirits 
know  things  past  and  to  come ;  yet  are 
ignorant  of  things  present.  Agamemnon 
foretells  what  should  happen  unto  Ulysses, 
yet  ignorantly  inquires  what  is  become  of 
his  own  son."  Was  the  final  judgment 
amongst  the  things  "  che  ne  son  lontano," 
an  object  of  vision  to  the  departed,  according 
to  Dante's  view  1  If  so,  it  was  decidedly 
anti-Scriptural.  The  whole  matter  is  at  best 
— or  worst — but  a  poet's  surmise.  Yet  whence, 
I  repeat,  did  he  derive  his  notion  ?  That  the 
beati  mortui  may  possibly  know  what  passes 
on  earth  is  more  intelligible,  albeit  the  careful 
distinctions  of  theologians,  though  specious, 
cannot  bear  any  greater  weight  than  a 
reasonable  supposition.  Thus  Aquinas  ('  S.  T.,' 
Supplement,  Ixxii.  i.)  lays  down  the  law 
somewhat  dogmatically : — 
"Manifestum  est  quod  in  Verbo  cognoscant  vota 

et  devotiones,  et  oration  es  hpminum Cogitationes 

cordium  solus  Deus  per  seipsum  novit ;  sed  tamen 
alii  cognoscunt  quatenus  eis  revelatur  vel  per 
visionem  Verbi  vei  quocumque  alio  modo." 

6.  Ibid.,  xi.  7-9  :— 

Vidi  una  scritta 

Che  diceva :  Anastasio  papa  guardo 
Lo  qual  trapse  Fotin  delta  via  dritta. 

Is  this  fiction  or  history,  or  a  blending  of 
both  ?  There  ought  to  be  no  quibbling  over 
the  words  themselves,  though  their  accuracy 
may  be  fairly  questioned.  Their  clearness  is 
indisputable  enough  to  challenge  the  ana- 
themasof  the'  Index  LibrorumProhibitorum'; 
but  then  their  author  was  only  an  historian 
secondarily.  The  unities  were  no  more  sacred 
to  him  than  they  were  to  Shakespeare.  But 
is  Dante's  history  sound  ?  The  tacts  of  the 
case  appear  to  be  these :  Anastasius  II.  (Pope, 
not  Emperor)  occupied  the  Roman  see,  ac- 


cording to  Platina,  from  496  to  498,  granted 
audience  to  Photinus,  a  deacon  and  fol- 
lower of  Acacius,  the  monotheistic  Bishop 
of  Csesarea,  and  thereby  gave  umbrage  to 
the  clergy  of  Rome.  "  Dante,"  says  Scartaz- 
zini,  "segul  in  questo  lupgo  la  tradizione 
erronia  che  ai  suoi  tempi  aveva  il  valore 
di  storia  esatta."  And  Baronius  ('Annales 
Ecclesiastic*,'  ad  an.  497,  torn,  vi.,  ed.  1596) 
whitewashes  the  Pontiff  thus  : — 

"Ex  his  porro  habes  unde  corriges  vel  quomodo 
sane  intelliges  quod  in  libro  de  Romania  Pon- 
tificibus  habetur  in  verbis :  eodem  tempore  Ana*- 
tasii  Papce  scilicet,  multi  clerici  et  presbyteri  se  a 
communione  ipsius  retraxerunt,  eo  quod  communi- 
casset,  sine  consilio  episcoporum  vel  presbyterorum, 
vel  cleri  cunctse  Ecclesiae  Catholicse,  diacono  Thes- 
salonicensi  nomine  Photino,  qui  communionis  erat 
Acacii,  et  qui  a  occulte  voluit  revojare  Acasium, 
et  non  potuit,  qui  nutu  divino  pei'cussus  est ;  haj<: 
ibi,  qua;  scias  contra  Anastasium  sparsa  erant  a 
schismaticis  Laurentianis." 

Curiously  enough,  however,  Baronius  hints 
lower  down  at  a  possible  complicity  of  the 
Pontiff  with  error,  from  which  he  was  only 
saved  by  the  Divine  interposition  of  death  : 

"  Ceterum  si  contendiose  nimis  quis  asserere  velit, 
Anastasium  propensiorem  fuisse  in  restituendo 
sublato  e  Diptychis  Acacii  nomine,  sed  morte 
preventum,  id  prsestare  minime  valuisse,  in  hoc 
est  quidem  quo  magis  magisque  admireris  Dei 
providentiam  erga  Romanam  Ecclesiam,  cum  titu- 
bantem  Apostolicve  sedis  prcesidentem  Pontijicem  ex 
humanis  ante  subduxent,  quam  quod  meditaretur 
impleret  ;  et  antea  morte  prcereptum,  quam  rel 
ten  tar  i  posset  a  Pesto  legato  de  ascribendo  Zenonis 
Enotico." 

It  is  further  noteworthy  that  Baronius's 
chronology  varies  from  that  of  Platina  by 
one  year ;  but  this  is  immaterial  to  the 
point  under  discussion,  and  for  that  matter 
no  two  authors  agree  as  to  either  the  dates 
or  list  of  the  Popes. 

Natalis  Alexander  accepts  the  view  of 
Baronius,  but  Lombardi,  following  Poggiali, 
boldly  asserts  that 

"  niuno  de'  quattro  Pontefici,  i  quali  portano  di 
Anastagio  [sic,  following  the  Delia  Crusca]  il  nome, 
fu  contemporaneo  di  Fotino,  e  molto  meno  infetto 
degli  errori  di  lui.  Arguisce  egli  (Poggiali)  co'  piu 
sensati  comentatori,  che  Dante,  gia  indisposto  verso 
la  Corte  di  Roma,  si  lasciasse  illudere  dalla  mal 
digerita  Cronica  di  Fra  Martino  da  Polonia,  che 
confondendo  Anastasio  I.  Imperadore  con  uno  de' 
papi  Anastagi,  attribul  ad  uno  di  questi  1'  errore,  di 
cui  quello  fu  pur  troppo  macchiato.''1 

But  this  won't  dp;  the  weight  of  the 
"  Annalium  Ecclesiasticorum  parens  "  —  as 
Alexander  calls  Baronius  —  is  against  such 
perversions  of  history.  Fazio  degli  Uberti 
(' Dittamondo,'  ii.  14)  also  confirms  Dante's 
statement  unreservedly  : — 

Anastasio  papa  in  quel  tempo  era, 
Di  Fotin  vago  a  mal  grade  de  sui. 
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Bianchi  repeats  the  absurd  "  equivoco  tra 
Anastasio  papa  e  un  imperatore  del  medesimo 
nome," and  sapiently  adds,  "ma  Dante  sapeva 
1'  istoria  come  1'  insegnava  ai  suoi  tempi." 
Just  so,  and  the  very  history  which  he  would 
be  taught  in  these  times  were  he  living  now. 
There  is  no  confusion  in  Dante's  mind  between 
the  Pope  and  Emperor  bearing  the  same 
name,  and  whatever  his  motive  was  for 
consigning  the  Pontiff  ad  inferos,  dislike  of 
error  was,  in  my  judgment,  a  larger  in- 
gredient in  it  than  animosity  to  the  Roman 
Court,  though  the  punishment  meted  out 
to  him  certainly  did  not  "fit  the  crime." 
Happily,  however,  it  is  only  poetic  justice 
and  nothing  more. 

7.  To  an  admirer  of  Dante,  to  whose  genius 
the  world  owes  the  writings  bearing  his  name, 
the  following  excerpt  from  the  'Life  of  Lewis 
Carroll '  (p.  393)  contrasts  painfully  with  the 
subjoined  extract  from  a  now  historic  letter 
of  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone  : — 

"You  are  a  very  lucky  girl,  and  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  envy  you  in  having  the  leisure  to  read 
Dante.  I  have  never  read  a  page  of  him ;  yet  I  am 
sure  the  'Divina  Commedia'  is  one  of  the  grandest 
books  in  the  world— though  I  am  not  sure  whether 
the  reading  of  it  would  rai*e  one's  life  and  give  it  a 
nobler  purpose,  or  simply  be  a  grand  poetical  treat. 
That  is  a  question  you  are  beginning  to  be  able  to 
answer :  I  doubt  if  I  shall  ever  (at  least  in  this 
life)  have  the  opportunity  of  reading  it."— 31  March, 
1890. 

"You  have  deigned  to  call  that  mighty  poet  a 
solemn  master  for  me.  These  words  are  not  mean- 
ingless. The  reading  of  Dante  is  not  only  a  pleasure, 
an  effort,  a  lesson ;  it  is  a  strong  discipline  of  the 
heart,  the  intellect,  the  man.  In  the  school  of 
Dante  I  have  learnt  a  very  great  part  of  that 
mental  provision,  small  as  it  may  be,  with  which  I 
have  made  the  journey  of  human  life  until  nearly 
seventy-three  years.  And  I  would  also  enlarge 
upon  your  able  remark  that  who  serves  Dante, 
serves  Italy.  Christianity,  and  the  world."— 20  Dec., 
1882. 

The  dementi  given  by  these  noble  words  to 
the  others,  so  frivolous,  needs  no  comment. 
J.  B.  McGovERN. 
St.  Stephen's  Rectory,  C.-on-M.,  Manchester. 

P.  S.— Since  writing  the  above  I  note  that 
MR.  T.  P.  ARMSTRONG  (ante,  p.  424)  objects  to 
my  proffered  explanation  (8th  S.  ii.  23)  of 
1  Inf.,'  iv.  57:— 

Di  Moise  legista  e  ubbidiente ; 
Abraam  patriarca  e  David  re  ; 

and  terms  it  "incomplete  or  perhaps  erro- 
neous." It  was  neither.  The  statement 
that  "  the  adjective  refers  in  the  text  not  to 
Abraham,  but  to  Moses,"  includes  by  impli- 
cation an  existent  opposing  theory  without 
specifying  it,  and  is,  therefore,  not  "  incom- 
plete." Nor  is  it  "  perhaps  erroneous,"  seeing 


that  its  opposite  is  much  more  likely  to  be  so. 
Scartazzini  says  : — 

"  Ubbidiente  :  benche  legislatore  del  suo  popolo, 
fu  egli  stesso  ubbidiente  a  Dio,  onde  il  suo  epiteto  di 
Servm  Domini ;  cfr.  Josue  i.  1,  2,  7,  ecc.  Alcuni 
leggano  :— 

Di  Moise  legista  ;  e  1'  ubbidiente 
Abraam  patriarca, 

rammentando  1'  ubbidienza  di  Abramo  quando  si 
mostro  pronto  a  sacrificare  1'  unico  figlio.  Ma  ted 
lezione,  oltre  all'  essere  sprovvista  di  autorita  di  codd. 
e  comm.  antichi,  distrugge  la  bella  antitexi  del  verso." 

Comparisons  are  odious ;  but  the  opinion 
of  Scartazzini  carries  more  weight  than  that 
of  Fraticelli.  Lombardi  gives  the  "bella 
antitesi "  thus  : — 

"  Sembra  che  voglia  il  Poeta  con  questa  unione 
in  Moise  di  leyixta  e  ubbidiente  sferzare  1'  ordinario 
costume  de'  legislator!,  di  piu  volentieri  comandare, 
che  ubbidire." 

Bianchi  also  thus  : — 

"  Perch6  Mose  nelle  sue  leggi  non  si  dipartiva  dai 
comandi  di  Dio ;  ovvero,  perche  era  il  primo  ad 
obbedire  alle  leggi  che  promulgava.  In  ogni  modo 
ci  pare  che  ne  resulti  miglior  seriso  che  dalla  lezione 
abbracciata  dal  Costa,  che  vuol  referito  1'  aggiunto 
ubbidiente,  premessovi  1'  articolo,  ad  Abramo,  contro 
la  comune  de'  codici  e  delle  stampe." 

Let  me  add  that  both  Gary  and  Toralinson 
attach  the  adjective  to  Moses  in  their  ver- 
sions :  "  Moses,  lawgiver,  who  obedience 
knew,"  rendered  the  latter ;  "  Of  Moses,  law- 
giver, for  faith  approved,"  translated  the 
former.  The  error,  then,  if  error  there  be, 
lies  with  those  who  interpolated  both  the 
comma  after  "  legista  "  and  the  article  before 
"  ubbidiente  "  into  the  text. 


ANCIENT     ZODIACS. 

(Concluded  from  p.  404.) 
Arabic  Zodiac. 

230.  An  Arabic    zodiac  on  plaster  is  in 
the  Exposition  de  Geographie,  Mazarin  Palace 
Library,  Paris,  No.  432,  Inv.  Ge.  36.     One 
sign  is  a  camel. 

Gnostic  Zodiacs. 

231.  On  an  oval  gem,  surrounding  a  Roman 
soldier  standing.  "  Abraxas,"  Chisflet  coll.  In 
Montfaucon,  tome  ii.  part  ii.  p.  375,  pi.  clxx. 

232.  Surrounding  a  crescent  and  star,  on 
an  oval  gem.     "Abraxas,"  Chisflet  coll.    In 
Montfaucon,  tome  ii.  part  ii.  p.  375,  pi.  clxx. 

233.  On  a  gem  surrounding  Gnostic  sym- 
bols. "Abraxas,"  Chisflet  coll.  In  Montfaucon, 
tome  ii.  part  ii.  p.  375,  pi.  clxx.,  1719. 

Scandinavian  Zodiacs. 

234.  On  an  Icelandic  Runic  cornel -wood 
chair.    Carved  in  twelve  circular  frames  in 
front  of  the  armchair,  in  two  rows.    It  has 
five  rows  of  Runes  on  it,  the  top  one  giving 
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the  owner's  name  as  Thoruin  Benedikt's 
daughter.  Above  the  signs  are  their  Latin 
names  with  Runes  ;  and  beneath,  the  Latin 
names  of  the  months  in  Runes.  Engraved  in 
Du  Chaillu,  '  The  Viking  Age,'  1889,  vol.  ii. 
p.  254.  Formerly  in  Holum  CathedraL  so  it 
may  have  been  the  episcopal  chair  (cf.  No.  51). 
In  Copenhagen  Museum.  Ninth  century. 

235.  Carved  on  the  walrus  ivory  head  of  a 
tau-shaped  episcopal  staff  or  crozier,  of  the 
twelfth  century.      A  facsimile  in    artificial 
ivory  has  been  made,  and  a  photograph  taken. 
All  in  the  S.K.M. 

236.  An  engraving  of  a  Runic  zodiac  is  in 
Du  Chaillu,  'The  Viking  Age,'  1889. 

237.  The  signs  are  found    on  some   war 
implements.     In  Du  Chaillu. 

Italian  Zodiac. 

238.  "Tablecloth    of   linen,    with    border 
composed  of  squares    of  'lacis'  or    darned 
netting,    in    which    are    represented    birds, 
animals,  zodiacal  signs,  &c.,  and  of  squares  of 
cut  work,  'reticella.'    The  border  is  edged 
with  needle-point  Vandykes.    Sixteenth  cen- 
tury.  In  S.K.M.,  No.  1313,  1877.    Is."   Official 
label  of  photograph.    This  is  evidently  the 
altar  cover  for  a  small  or  private  chapel,  and 
as  a  lace  zodiac  appears  to  be  unique.    There 
are  only  twelve  squares.     Leo,  Sagittarius, 
Virgo,  Scorpio,  Turdus  Solitarius,  are  plain. 
The  others  look  like  peacock,  monkey,  cock. 
Three  squares  have  flowers,  perhaps    from 
ignorance  of  the  signs,  or  being  worn  have 
been  replaced  by  ornament,  perhaps  worked 
by  nuns.     The  space  for  the  tabernacle  is 
left  blank,   the  squares  surrounding  it    on 
three  sides.    No.  11,318. 

German  Zodiacs. 

239.  In  mosaic,  on  three  sides  of  the  altar 
in  the  crypt  of  S.  Gereon,  Cologne.    Eleventh 
century.   Ann.  Arch.,  xvii. ;  Archceologia,  xliv. 

240.  Round  the  nude  figure  of  a  man  in  a 
German  block-book.     Leipzig,  1490.     In  the 
King's  Library,  B.M. 

241.  In  the  Archceologm  (1883,  xlvii.  337, 
pi.  viii.)  are  engraved  eight  coloured  signs 
from  an  astronomico-astrological  MS.  entitled 
'  Varia  Curiosa.'    Fifteenth  century.    In  the 
possession  of  Robert  Brown,  jun.,  Esq. 

242.  On  the  clock  at  Strasbourg  Cathedral. 
It   is  about  twenty  feet  high,  dating  from 
1574.     Cassell's  Journal,  1898. 

243.  A  similar  clock  is  seen  at  Ratisbon 
Cathedral.     Cassell's  Journal,  1898. 

244.  In  a  printed  calendar  in  Bede,  *  Men- 
si  um  Notse.'     Cologne.     Sixteenth  century. 
Archceologia,  xliv. 

245.  Round  the  face  of  a  clock  in  chased 
and  gilt  bronze  case,  on  rectangular  base, 


with  two  dials,  one  for  astronomical  pur- 
poses. Augsburg.  Sixteenth  century.  In 
S.K.M.,  No.  638.  Photograph  No.  5989.  Ob- 
tained 1865. 

246.  In  the  B.M.  is  a  drawing  by  Holbein 
of  a  suspended  sundial  with  the  signs  on  it. 
In  Cassell's  Magazine  of  Art,  November,  1891 
p.  133. 

247.  In  the  National  Gallery  is  a  picture 
by  Holbein    called    'The    Ambassadors,'  in 
which  is   a    sundial  with    the    zodiac.      In 
Cassell's  Magazine  of  Art,   November,  1891, 
p.  133. 

248.  In  fresco   by  Steinle  on  the  wall  of 
the  choir,  Cologne  Cathedral ;  each  sign  has 
an  angel.    Archceologia,  xliv. ;  'Diet.  Arch.' 

249.  There  is  an  engraving  of  a  zodiac  on 
the  Torquitum,  made  by  Apianus,  Professor 
of  Mathematics  at  Ingolstadt.    In  Cassell's 
Magazine  of  Art,  November,  1891,  p.  4.     He 
died  1552. 

250.  A  zodiac  is  said  to  be  on  the  outside 
of  Vienna  Cathedral. 

French  Zodiacs. 

251.  In  the  Observatoire  at  Paris  is  a  room 
formerly  inhabited  by  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  engraved  on  the 
floor.    There  in   1844.    Strickland,  'Life  of 
Agnes  Strickland,'  1887,  p.  130. 

252.  In  the  MS.  Department,  Grand  Gallery, 
Mazariri  Palace,  Paris,  case  xi.,  No.  179,  con- 
tains a  '  Treatise  on  the  Computation  of  Chro- 
nology.'     Eleventh    century.      In    it  is  an 
illuminated    zodiac :    1,  green    fish ;    2,  red 
ram  ;  3,  green  bull ;  4,  two  soldiers  having 
spears  with  feet  crossed  •  5,  red  and  green 
lobster  ;   6,  red  lion  ;   7,  woman  with  sheaf 
and  balance ;    8,  scales  ;   9,  frog  with   long 
tail  ;  10,  centaur  and  bow  ;  11,  fish  with  goat 
head  ;  12,  woman  with  vase  pouring  Avater. 

English  Zodiacs. 

253.  Very  beautifully  drawn  in  a  Saxon 
MS.  of  the  astronomical  poem  '  Phenomena  ' 
of   Aratus.      In    the  B.M.      Reproduced  in 
Archceologia,  vol.  xxvi.     Tenth  century. 

254.  Depicted  in   a  Saxon   calendar,  with 
the  months.    In  B.M.  MS.  Julius  A.  vi.    In 
Archwologia,  vol.  xliv.  p.  139. 

255.  Round  the  west  Norman  doorway  of 
Iffley    Church,    Oxfordshire.      Engraved    in 
Britton  and  Skelton.  . 

256.  Round  the  Norman   doorway  of  St. 
Margaret's  Church,  Walragate,  York.      Re- 
moved  from  the  hospital    of    St.  Nicholas 
without  Walmgate  Bar,  at  the  dissolution  of 
monasteries   (Drake) — -about    1645    (Savage). 
Between  the  signs  are  figures  emblematic  of 
the  months.      In  Drake,  'Eboracum,'  1736, 
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>.  308 ;  Carter,  p.  32  ;  Cave  Browne ;  Archceo 
ogia,  1883,  vol.  xlvii.  355-60. 

257.  Round     the    south    doorway    of   th< 
Gorman  church  of  Barfreston,  Kent. 

258.  Round  the  leaden  Norman    font    in 
3rookland  Church,  Kent.    In  Archaeological 

.  Tournal,  vol.  vi.  p.  159 ;  Archceologia  Cantiana 
•ol.  iv.  p.  87. 

259.  Pisces  and   Capricornus   remain  of  a 
zodiac  round  the  outside  of  the  great  west 

doorway  of  the  Norman  priory  at  Dunstable. 
Bedfordshire.  Dugdale, '  England  and  Wales, 
vol.  ii.  p.  677  ;  Britton,  1807,  vol.  i. 

260.  In  an  English  calendar  of  the  tenth 
century.    In  B.M.  MS.  Julius  A.  vi.    Archceo- 
logia, 1873,  vol.  xliv. 

261.  In  an  English  MS,   calendar  of  the 
twelfth  century.    In  the  cathedral  library, 
Durham.    Archceologia,  vol.  xliv. 

262.  Three  signs  on  encaustic  tiles  "of  the 
thirteenth  century  were  found  at  Chertsey. 
In  Shaw,  'Tile  Pavements,'  1858. 

263.  On  bosses  of  slight  wood  groining,  east 
walk  of  the  cloister  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  of 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

264.  Engraved  in  an  almanac  of  1386. 

265.  Three  encaustic  tiles,  bearing  Capri- 
cornus, Cancer,  Aries,  were    found   in    the 
nave  of  Melton    Mowbray  Church,   Leices- 
tershire.     Fourteenth     century.      Coloured 
drawings  of  them  are  in  Archceologia,  1873, 
vol.  xliv.  pi.  iv.  p  168. 

266.  Cancer  in  the  westwindowof  St.  Mary's, 
Shrewsbury.    In  Archceologia,  vol.  xliv.  pi.  v. 
Fifteenth  century. 

267.  In  tapestry,  in  the  small  hall,  Hampton 
'Court  Palace.    ?  Sixteenth  century. 

268.  In  the  '  Salisbury  Primer,'  by  Weever, 
1532.    Carter,  'Ancient  Architecture,'  1780. 

269.  Engraved  in  Regnault,  'Horse  Sarum,' 
1539. 

270.  Surrounding    an    ancient    engraved 
portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth.    In  the  Hope 
collection,  Oxford. 

271.  Carved    in    stone   round    the    Prior's 
cloister    doorway,    Ely   Cathedral.    Builder, 
18  October,  1890,  p.  310. 

272.  Carved  on  twelve  stone  bosses  on  the 
vaulted  roof  of  a  passage  between  two  courts 
in  Merton  College,  Oxford.    Alden,  'Guide 
to  Oxford,'  1890,  p.  58. 

273.  On  twelve  encaustic  tiles  on  the  east 
wall  of  the  chancel  of  Upton  Helions  Church, 
Devonshire. 

274.  Sagittarius  appears  on  a  capital  of  the 
great  west  doorway  of  Malrnesbury  Abbey. 
Britton,  '  Beauties  of  England,'  p.  612. 

275.  Taurus,  Pisces,  Leo,  Sagittarius,  round 


the  north  doorway  of  Brinsop  Church,  Here- 
fordshire.   Archceologia,  vol.  xlix.  p.  149. 

276.  Very  rudely  cut  in  circular  stones  in 
the  floor  of  Trinity  Chapel,  where  Becket  was 
slain,    Canterbury    Cathedral.    Archceologia, 
vol.  x.  p.  151. 

277.  Pisces  and  Sagittarius  are  on  an  early 
tomb  in  Conisborough  Church,  Yorkshire. 

278.  Round    the    doorway  of    Kenil  worth 
Church,  Warwickshire.  Archceologia,  vol.  xliv. 

279.  On  the  capitals  of  twelve  pillars  in 
the  choir  of  Carlisle  Cathedral.     '  Dictionary 
of  Architecture.' 

280.  Capricornus  in  Norman  work  is  found 
at  Alne,  near  York.     Archceologia,  vol.  xliv. 

281.  Carved  on  a  column  in  Kirk  Michael 
Churchyard  in  the  Isle  of  Man.     Gentleman's 
Magazine  in  Archceologia. 

282.  Encaustic  tiles  bearing  a  single  sign 
have  been  found — Aries  at  Charnwood  Forest 
Priory  •  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Hull ;  Wirk- 
worth  ;  Bakewell ;  Duffield  ;  Morley ;  Darley 
Abbey  ;   Kegworth ;    Burton  Abbey  ;  Thur- 
garton ;    and    other     places.      Archceologia, 
vol.  xliv. 

283.  In  the  B.M.  is  a  tile  with  Aries  on  it. 
Another  zodiacal  tile    is    in  the  Yorkshire 
Philosophical  Society  Museum  (Archceologia, 
vol.  xliv.).  There  is  a  Norman  zodiacal  tile  in 
SS.   Peter  and  Paul's,  Harrington  (Fowler, 
'  Mosaic  Pavements,'  i.).    One  bearing  Aries 
was  found  in   Ulverscroft  Priory   (Archceo- 
logical  Journal,  1846,  vol.  ii.  p.  89).     It  is  of 
the  fourteenth  century. 

284.  Some    of    the  figures  carved   on  the 
stone  capitals  of  the  columns  in  the  (?)  Saxon 
crypt  under  St.  Peter's,  Oxford,  appear  to  be 
zodiacal  signs. 

285.  When  repairs  were,  in  1835,  made  at 
Westminster    Hall,    some    of    the    original 
Norman  capitals  were  found.    Some  of  the 
figures  on  these  might  perhaps  be  signs  of 
the    zodiac :    Leo,    Taurus,    Pisces,    Scorpio 
'salamander),     Aquila     (pelican),     Aquarius 
man  holding  jar  or  stone),  Cancer  (?  frog), 
Lupus,   Gemini  (two  -  bodied    animal).      Cf. 
STos.  274,  279,  284.    Engraved  in  Archceologia, 
1836,  vol.  xx vi.  pis.  xlviii.  xlix.  p.  420. 

It  may  be  noticed  as  singular  that,  out  of 
icarly  three  hundred  ancient  zodiacs  found 
n  many  countries,  not  one  example  is  from 
Scotland,  Ireland,  or  Wales. 

In  No.  162  (9th  S.  ii.  304),  for  "  1852,  xxxiv. 
6,"  read  1849,  xxxiii,  A.  B.  G. 


FIVE  WELSH  WORTHIES. 
THE  Daily  Neivs  of  29  May  contained  a  full 
ind  interesting  account  of  a  memorial  un- 
veiled on  the  previous  Tuesday  at  Llansannan 
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to  Tudur  Aled,  William  Salesbury,  Henry 
Rees,  Gwilym  Hiraethog,  and  lorwer.th  Glan 
Aled.  Tudur  Aled,  who  was  born  in  1470, 
was  the  last  of  the  great  cycle  of  Welsh  bards 
which  began  with  Dafydd  ap  Gwilym : — 

"  Many  writers  have  erroneously  placed  the  birth 
of  William  Salesbury  (1520-1600)  at  Plas  Isaf, 
Llanwrst,  the  chief  residence  alike  of  his  parents 
and  himself,  but  he  was  probably  born  at  Cae  Du, 
Llansannan......Iu  all  probability  the  earliest  ex- 
tant book  printed  in  Welsh  was  the  production  of 
Salesbury,  for  his  'Oil  Synwyr  Pen  Cymro'  ('A 
Welshman's  Proverbs ')  is  declared  by  the  best 
authority  to  have  been  published  in  1546.  At  any 
rate,  only  one  copy  of  the  collection  he  helped  to 
edit  is  known  ;  it  lies  at  Shirburn  Castle,  in  the 
Earl  of  Macclesfield's  collection.  No  doubt  exists, 
however,  that  the  dictionary  issued  by  Salesbury  in 
1547,  a  quarto  volume  printed  in  London,  was  the 
first  Welsh  and  English  dictionary,  and,  as  ex- 
plained in  a  dedication  addressed  to  Henry  VIII., 
was  intended  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  Eng- 
lish by  Welshmen.  At  a  time  when  most  of  his 
educated  countrymen  thought  it  best  that  the 
Welsh  language  should  be  allowed  to  die  as  soon  as 
possible,  Salesbury  desired  to  see  Wales  converted 
into  a  bilingual  nation,  and  in  this  respect  may  be 
said  to  have  pioneered  the  modern  movement  of 

Young  Wales After  the  Act  of  Parliament  passed 

in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  charging  the  bishops  of  the 
Welsh  sees  and  of  Hereford  to  have  the  Bible  and 
Common  Prayer  translated  into  Welsh,  those 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries  entrusted  the  work  to 

Salesbury Skilled  in  no  less  than  nine  languages, 

the  Llansannan  worthy,  who  died  in  1600,  seems  to 
have  grasped  the  value  of  the  comparative  method 
in  studying  languages,  and  to  have  been  a  pioneer 
in  the  science  of  philology.  In  his  later  years  he 
was  busily  engaged  in  scientific  and  antiquarian 
studies.  He  had  some  ambition  to  rank  as  a  poet, 
published  a  work  on  botany,  and  constructed  an 
automatic  mill." 

Of  the  brothers  Rees,  the  elder,  William, 
was,  after  the  death  of  John  Elias,  an  un- 
rivalled preacher  among  the  Calvinistic 
Methodists.  Gwilym  Hiraethog,  who  died  in 
1883,  for  a  period  of  fifty  years  was  in  the 
eyes  of  his  countrymen  the  greatest  of  their 
preachers  and  lecturers.  He  established,  in 
1843,  the  first  successful  Welsh  newspaper, 
Yr  Amserau  (the  Times),  which  he  edited  till 
1853.  lorwerth  Glan  Aled  was  a  poet  whose 
sweet,  tender,  and  natural  lyrics  are  still  the 
joy  of  thousands  of  humble  workmen  on  the 
hillsides  of  Wales.  The  memorial  was  origi- 
nated by  the  late  Mr.  Tom  Ellis  ;  and  Mr. 
Kearley,  M.P.,  was  also  largely  helpful. 

N.  S.  S. 

LIDDELL  AND  SCOTT.— In  a  review  in  the 
Academy  of  27  May  of  Thompson's  memoir 
of  Henry  George  Liddell,  D.D.,  is  the  follow- 
ing passage  referring  to  the  celebrated 
lexicon  : — 

"Of  course,  it  is  not  infallible,  and  it  was  a  great 
joy  to  the  Sixth  Form  boys  of  Westminster  to  find 


a  weak  point.  Story  had  it  that  on  such  occasions 
Liddell  would  say :  '  I  can't  think  what  Mr.  Scott 
meant  by  saying  that.'  And  an  audacious  wag 
once  showed  up  to  the  head  master  the  following 
epigram  :— 

Two  men  wrote  a  lexicon,  Liddell  and  Scott ; 
Some  parts  were  clever,  but  some  parts  were  not. 
Hear,  all  ye  learned,  and  read  me  this  riddle, 
How  the  wrong  part  wrote  Scott,  and  the  right  part 

wrote  Liddell." 

The  tale  is  better  told — if  not  more  truth- 
fully— in  Hare's  'Story  of  my  Life,'  vol.  ii. 
pp.  9-10  :— 

"  At  this  time  [1856] my  distant  cousin  Henry 

Liddell  was  appointed  to  the  Deanery  of  Christ 
Church.  He  had  previously  been  head  master  of 
Westminster,  and  during  his  residence  there  had 
become  celebrated  by  his  lexicon.  One  day  he 
told  the  boys  in  his  class  that  they  must  write  an 
English  epigram.  Some  of  them  said  it  was  im- 
possible. He  said  it  was  not  impossible  at  all ; 
they  might  each  choose  their  own  subject,  but  an 
epigram  they  must  write.  One  boy  wrote: — 
Two  men  wrote  a  lexicon, 

Liddell  and  Scott ; 
One  half  was  clever, 

And  one  half  was  not. 
Give  me  the  answer,  boys, 

Quick  to  this  riddle, 
Which  was  by  Scott 

And  which  was  by  Liddell  ? 

Dr.  Liddell,  when  it  was  shown  up,  only  said,  '  I 
think  you  are  rather  severe.' " 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

RECOED  BELL  -  RINGING.  —  Assuming  this 
statement  of  the  Daily  Mail  for  24  May  to 
be  correct,  it  seems  worthy  of  a  corner  in 
'N.  &Q.':- 

"  A  record  in  change-ringing  has  been  established 
at  Kidlington,  a  small  village  about  five  miles  from 
Oxford,  a  peal  of  Double  Norwich  Court  Bob  Major; 
containing  17,042  changes,  being  rung  in  eleven 
hours  twelve  minutes.  Each  man  rang  throughout 
the  peal,  which  is  the  longest  ever  rung  by  one  set 
of  men  in  any  method,  and  longer  by  2,000  changes 
than  any  peal  previously  rung  in  this  method.  Con- 
sidering the  weight  of  the  bells,  it  is  the  greatest 
feat  of  endurance  ever  accomplished  in  bell-ringing, 
the  tenor  weighing  upwards  of  26  cwt." 

C.  DEEDES. 

Brighton. 

'GooD  LINES'  is  the  title  of  a  monthly 
journal  of  the  Commercial  Travellers'  Chris- 
tian Association.  I  desire  to  note  the  various 
meanings  of  the  word  "line"  in  its  com- 
mercial sense.  A  traveller  will  say,  "  I  had 
a  good  line  to-day,"  meaning  that  he  had  a 
good  order,  and  it  is  somewhat  in  this  sense 
that  "  lines  "  is  used  in  the  above  title. 

An  advertisement  reads  :  "  Wanted,  two  or 
three  gentlemen  calling  upon  grocers  and  oil- 
men to  take  up  a  line  selling  well."  Here 
"  line  "  is  used  as  an  article  of  commerce. 

It  seems  to  me  a  pity  that  some  word  was 
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not  pitched  upon  that  had  no  other  mean- 
ings. A  person  unacquainted  with  com- 
mercial travelling,  if  he  heard  one  person 
isk  another,  "  In  what  line  do  you  travel  ?  " 
would  think  it  meant  "  what  line  of  rail- 
way." What  is  the  origin  of  the  word  ? 

I  may  mention,  by  the  way,  that  Good 
Lines  has  a  list  of  British  and  Irish  towns 
with  their  market  and  early-closing  days, 
which,  nevertheless,  would  be  far  more  useful 
in  'The  A  B  C,'  as  suggested  in  'N.  &  Q.,' 
8th  S.  xi.  405.  RALPH  THOMAS. 

[Is  not  a  "line"  originally  the  line  in  the  tra- 
veller's note-book  to  be  copied  and  sent  off  by  post  ? 
A  line  of  a  dozen  first-class  locomotives  would  be  a 
good  one.  We  have  seen  in  very  remote  days  a 
single  line  representing  over  a  thousand  pounds.] 

DEAN  SHERLOCK. — The  following  curious 
anecdote,  contained  in  one  of  the  original 
MS.  note-books  (now  in  my  possession)  of 
the  Rev.  John  Lambe,  of  Clare  Hall,  Camb., 
M.A.,  rector  of  Ridley,  co.  Kent,  written  ap- 
parently about  1723,  has,  in  all  probability, 
not  hitherto  been  printed,  and  will  doubtless 
prove  interesting  to  your  readers  : — 

''  Dr.  Sherlock,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  sometimes 
invited  the  Singing  Men  to  his  table,  a  thing  his 
wife  did  not  approve  of,  who  grudged  at  the  meat 
and  wine  he  gave  them  so  much,  that  she  was  ready 
to  quarrel  with  him  often  about  it.  One  day  when 
they  were  at  dinner  she  had  given  private  orders  to 
the  Servant  to  fill  the  glasses  very  sparingly  for 
them.  The  Doctor  soon  called  for  a  Glass,  and 
drank  to  one  of  them,  a  witty  fellow  and  a  favourite 
of  his.  The  Servant  filled  his  Master  a  fair  glass,  but 
when  he  brought  the  Singing  man  a  glass  there  was 
scarce  half  a  spoonfull  in  the  bottom  of  it.  As  soon 
as  the  Singing  man  received  it,  he  held  it  up  a  little 
while  seeming  to  look  at  it  with  a  great  deal  of  care. 

1  Mr. ,'  said  the  Doctor's  Lady,  '  is  there  any 

thing  in  the  Glass  more  than  should  be  ?  ]  (thinking 
there  might  be  a  flie  or  the  like  in  it.)  'No, 
Madam,'  said  he,  '  Not  so  much.'  " 

This  Wm.  Sherlock,  D.D.,  born  in  or  about 
1641,  was  of  Peterhouse,  Carnb.,  B.A.,  1660  ; 
M.A.,  1663  ;  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  1691,  succeed- 
ing Tillotson,  and  died  1707.  W.  I.  R.  V. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  infor- 
mation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  the  answers  may  be  addressed  to 
them  direct. 

THE  REPUTED  MARRIAGE  OF  CARDINAL 
BEATON. — Many  of  the  older  writers  who 
have  treated  upon  the  subject  speak  of 
Cardinal  Beaton  as  haying  been  really 
married  to  Marion  Ogilvie,  the  mother  of 
certain  of  his  children.  Thus  Sir  Robert 
Douglas,  in  his  'Peerage  of  Scotland'  (ed. 


1764),  under  the  Airly  peerage,  describes 
the  lady  in  question  as  "said  to  have  been 
marriea  to  David  Bethune,"  &c.,  going  on  to 
relate  that  several  children  were  born  of  this 
union  "  before  he  entered  Holy  Orders."  The 
Rev.  James  Carruthers  also,  in  his  '  Histor3r 
of  Queen  Mary's  Reign'  (p.  41,  note),  styles 
the  cardinal  a  widower  when  he  took  Holy 
Orders.  These  statements  must  have  had 
some  foundation.  The  fact  of  Marion  Ogilvie 
surviving  Beaton  has  led  more  modern 
writers  to  scoff  at  such  statements.  The 
second  edition  of  Douglas's  '  Peerage,'  accord- 
ingly, was  amended  to  suit  the  changed 
views ;  it  now  relates  that  Marion  "  is  said 
to  have  been  the  mother  by  David  Bethune," 
&c.  Certain  circumstances,  never  hitherto 
brought  to  notice,  have  recently  come  to  my 
knowledge  through  a  careful  study  of  this 
subject ;  they  tend  to  make  the  view  of  an 
actual  marriage  perfectly  tenable,  in  spite 
of  all  the  objections  hitherto  raised  against 
it.  Can  any  of  your  readers  help  me  towards 
obtaining  evidence  as  to  the  celebration  of 
such  a  marriage?  HISTORICUS. 

"  To  RIDE  GIMLAGUE."— I  am  told  that  this 
phrase  means  in  Yorkshire  to  ride  with  a 
woman  behind  on  a  pillion.  Can  any  one 
corroborate  this  statement,  and  tell  me  in 
what  part  of  Yorkshire  the  phrase  is  used  1 
A.  L.  MAYHEW. 

Oxford. 

POETS  AND  THE  TENDER  PASSION.  —  Has 
there  ever  been  such  an  avowal  as  that  of 
Alexander  Sergeievich  Pushkin,  the  centen- 
ary of  whose  birth  is  in  process  of  commemo- 
ration in  Russia  ?  Writing  in  May,  1830,  to 
Princess  V.  F.  Viazemski,  the  author  of 
'  Ruslan  and  Ludmila '  remarks  : — 

"  Le  premier  amour  est  toujours  une  affaire  de 
sentiment ;  plus  il  fvit  bete,  et  plus  il  laisse  de 
souvenir  delicieux.  Le  second  est  une  affaire 
de  volupte,  voyez-vous?  On  ppurrait  pousser  le 
parallele  beaucoup  plus  loin,  mais  je  n'en  ai  guere 
le  temps.  Mon  mariage  avec  Natalie  [Goncharov] 
(qui,  par  parenthese,  est  mon  cent-troisieme  amour) 
est  decide/'  &c. 

The  parenthetic  admission  is  astounding. 
FRANCIS  P.  MARCHANT. 
Brixton  Hill. 

ENGRAVING.  —  I  shall  be  thankful  if  a 
correspondent  will  give  me  the  names  of 
painter  and  engraver  of  a  picture  ;  the  sub- 
ject appears  to  be  the  elopement  of  Helen. 
Paris,  with  face  turned  toward  Helen,  points 
with  nude  right  arm  extended,  palm  open 
and  fingers  spread,  toward  the  bow  of  a  boat, 
in  the  left-hand  lower  corner.  In  the  boat 
are  three  oarsmen  seated  :  the  foremost,  under 
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a  strong  light,  is  stripped  to  the  waist,  back 
toward  the  spectator,  head  bald,  turned 
toward  the  approaching  couple.  Paris,  hold- 
ing Helen's  right  hand  lightly,  leads  her  to 
the  boat.  Her  breasts  are  bare,  her  bodice  is 
laced  loosely  in  front,  and  her  left  hand  holds 
up  her  skirt,  which  reaches  a  little  below  the 
knee.  The  sandals  and  leggings  of  both  are 
ornamented.  In  the  right-hand  upper  corner 
of  the  picture,  over  Helen's  shoulder,  is  seen 
a  semi-nude  goddess  in  a  chariot ;  her  right 
arm  and  hand,  extended  like  that  of  Paris, 
points  to  two  vessels  in  the  offing  and  just 
visible  through  the  gloom.  Paris  and  Helen 
are  in  rapid  motion,  and  occupy  the  right-hand 
moiety  of  the  picture.  From  the  strong  con- 
trast of  light  and  shade  it  seems  that  the 
figures  are  lighted  up  by  a  beacon,  outside, 
on  the  left  of  the  picture.  L.  E.  DAVIS. 
43,  St.  George's  Avenue,  Tufnell  Park,  N. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  WITH  BRANCH  ESTABLISH- 
MENTS.—Which,  if  any,  of  the  English  or 
Scotch  public  schools  have  branch  establish- 
ments in  other  countries  1  I  know  that  at 
least  one  Scotch  school  started  a  house  at  some 
place  on  the  Continent,  but  my  impression  is 
that  it  was  eventually  given  up.  The  experi- 
ment probably  did  not  succeed ;  and  it  is  an 
example  of  the  indifference  of  Britishers  to 
the  cultivation  of  languages.  One  can  under- 
stand the  value  of  even  a  little  learning  in 
such  as  Latin  ;  but  with  modern  languages 
like  French  and  German  is  it  not  aimless  that 
boys  should  spend  so  much  of  their  time 
struggling  through  phrases  and  verbs  that, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  prove  abso- 
lutely useless  to  them  unless  their  education 
in  these  branches  is  continued  to  a  practical 
conclusion1?  If  these  languages  are  studied 
merely  as  a  discipline  for  the  mind,  it  would 
seem  more  sensible  to  adopt  instead  some 
subject  that  would  prove  more  useful  to  the 
scholar  in  after  life.  PRO  BONO  PUBLICO. 

KIPLING'S  '  WHITE  MAN'S  BURDEN.'— I  shall 
be  much  obliged  if  any  one  will  kindly  inform 
me  in  which  paper  Mr.  Kipling's  poem  ap- 
peared entitled  'The  White  Man's  Burden,' 
and  the  date  the  paper  was  published.  M. 

"  PER  PRO."— I  was  consulted  the  other  day 
as  to  the  proper  use  of  this  prefix  in  a  double 
signature.  I  replied  that  it  was  not  a  single 
expression,  but  that  the  proxy's  signature 
should  come  after  per,  and  the  principal's 
after  pro.  I  added  that  I  was  ignorant  of 
commercial  practice,  but  that  this  was  the 
only  grammatical  use  of  the  words.  Since 
then  I  have  discovered  from  two  independent 
sources  that  it  is  regarded  as  a  single  ex- 


pression— per  procuratorem  or  per  procura- 
tionem. But  my  father  says  that  he  always 
understood  it  as  I  did,  and  never  heard  any 
other  explanation.  Which  is  right?  is  pro  a 
preposition  or  an  abbreviation  ?  W.  E.  B. 

[We  have  always  understood  pro  to  be  an  abbre- 
viation.] 

'  WAVERLEY.'  —  In  chap.  xxix.  Waverley 
novels,  forty-eight-volume  edition,  1860,  also 
in  the  "Handy-Volume  Edition,"  no  date, 
there  is  an  error,  or  a  misprint,  which  pos- 
sessors of  these  editions  may  like  to  correct : 

"  Callum  unbuttoned  his  coat,  raised  his  left  arm, 
and,  with  an  emphatic  nod,  pointed  to  the  hilt  of  a 
small  dirk  snugly  deposited  under  it  in  the  lining 
of  his  jacket.  Waverley  thought  he  had  understood 
his  meaning,"  &c. 

In  the  "Border  Edition"  (one  vol.,  1898)  the 
last  words  read,  "  Waverley  thought  he  had 
misunderstood  his  meaning,"  which  is  un- 
doubtedly correct. 

May  I  ask  if  your  readers  generally  pro- 
nounce the  baron's  name  Bradwardine  or 


Bradwardine  ? 


JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 


ENGRAVING  OF  CHATHAM'S  MONUMENT.—  I 
have  a  large  engraving  of  Chatham's  monu- 
ment in  Westminster  Abbey,  by  Valentine 
Green.  Could  any  one  tell  me  if  it  is  scarce1?  I 
think  from  his  catalogue  it  is  the  largest  he 
ever  engraved.  It  is  not  named  in  Smith's 
'Mezzotint  Engravers,'  which  mentions  his 
smaller  works.  It  is  a  very  fine  impression. 
W.  E.  HORWOOD. 

THE  DEATH-RATE  IN  DUBLIN. — '  Whitaker's 
Almanack'  for  1899  (p.  407),  in  the  vital 
statistics  of  large  cities,  shows  that  the 
death-rate  of  Dublin  (26'2)  is  higher  than  in 
any  other  city  in  the  United  Kingdom— 
enormously  higher  than  in  London,  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  or  Manchester.  Not  only 
this,  but  it  is  also  much  higher  than  the 
death-rate  of  such  insanitary  places  as  Rome, 
Venice,  Hamburg,  and  Munich,  and  actually 
falls  not  far  short  of  the  rate  recorded  in  that 
white  man's  grave  Calcutta.  Can  any  satis- 
factory explanation  be  given  of  this  remark- 
able fact  ?  Is  it  due  to  the  moist  climate- 
not  moister,  by  the  way,  than  that  of  Glas- 
gow—or to  municipal  neglect,  or  what  ? 

CRITO. 

MAXIMILIAN  COULT.  —  In  the  year  1602 
Maximilian  Coult  (or  Poul train)  erected  a 
monument  in  the  church  of  St.  John,  Chester, 
the  contract  and  design  for  which  remain.  He 
was  a  native  of  Arras,  and  between  the  years 
1600  and  1620  erected  many  monuments"  in 
London  and  elsewhere,  amongst  them  that 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  Westminster  Abbey 
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monuments  appear  to  have  been  made 
of  marble  and  alabaster,  with  kneeling  figures 
and  shields  with  coats  of  arms  emblazoned  on 
them.  Many  of  his  works  must  have  been 
destroyed  in  the  Fire  of  London;  but  I 
should  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers  would 
tell  me  whether  they  know  of  monuments 
erected  by  this  artist.  S.  COOPER  SCOTT. 

JOHN  JENKINSON  LANYON.— Can  any  one 
ipply  genealogical  particulars  of  the  above 
-probably  a  Cornishman— born  about  1780? 
[e  was  a  ward  of  a  Bulteel  of   Flete,  or 
imflete,  Devon,  and  after  the  death  of  his 
lardian    he  entered  the   royal  navy,  civil 
Jepartment.  His  subsequent  career  is  known 
to  his  descendants.  M.  O.  H. 

PETWORTH  AND  THE  PERCIES.  —  At  what 
date  did  Pet  worth  pass  into  possession  of  the 
Percies?  H.  T.  B. 

JOHN  JOSEPH  WARTON,  1834.— He  married, 
1834,  at  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  Char- 
lotte Skilton.  Was  he  a  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
Warton,  1757-1820,  of  Hants?  A.  C.  H. 

ARMS  OF  BERNER  PESS.— What  was  the 
coat  of  arms  of  Sir  Berner  Pess,  the  Nor- 
wegian Governor  of  the  Orkney  Islands  in 
1312?  Did  the  Norse  Jarls  9f  the  Orkneys 
have  coats  of  arms,  or  insignia  which  served 
the  same  purpose,  and,  if  so,  where  may 
these  be  found  ?  W. 

"IF  GOD  DID  NOT  EXIST  IT  WOULD  BE 
NECESSARY  TO  INVENT  HlM."— On  p.  321  pf 

Lewes's  '  Life  of  Robespierre '  there  occurs  in 
a  speech  of  Robespierre  at  the  Jacobin  Club 
the  passage,  "  If  God  did  not  exist  it  would 
be  necessary  to  invent  Him."  Was  this  some- 
what famous  passage  the  creation  of  Robes- 
pierre's mind,  or  had  he  appropriated  it  from 
any  other  source,  and,  if  so,  can  any  reader 
supply  a  reference  to  an  earlier  existence  of 
the  passage  ?  CODEX. 

[See  8th  S.  vii.  409,  438,  516 ;  viii.  174.] 

'THE  LATEST  DEVIL.' — Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  give  me  information  as  to  a 
book  called  'The  Latest  Devil'?  It  was 
published  anonymously,  and  is  said  to  be 
written  by  a  clergyman  who  has  published 
under  his  own  name  theological  works. 

R.  E.  R. 

FUNNY  -  BONE  SUPERSTITION.  —  My  aunt 
(aged  seventy,  of  a  Norfolk  family)  ex- 
claimed, when  a  friend  knocked  her  funny 
bone,  "That  will  stop  your  singing!"  and 
on  my  asking  her  meaning  said,  "  Have  you 
never  heard  the  saying  'If  you  knock  your 
funny  bone  you'll  never  sing  again'?'"  I 


never  had,  and  am  curious  to  know  how  a 
statement  so  dernonstrably  false  can  have 
obtained.  FRANK  REDE  FOWKE. 

24,  Victoria  Grove,  Chelsea,  S.  W. 

PRICKLY  PEAR.— Is  any  explanation  forth- 
coming of  the  following  strange  fact,  or  are 
we  to  look  upon  it  as  a  mistake  on  the  part 
of  the  writer,  or  a  dream  of  the  artist,  in 
which  he  had  a  vision  of  an  object  of  which 
he  had  no  conscious  knowledge?  The  late 
E.  A.  Freeman,  the  historian,  writing  from 
Syracuse  in  1887,  says  : — 

"The  prickly  pear  is  said  to  have  come  from 
America,  yet  the  mosaics  at  Monreale  show  Abra- 
ham's ram  caught  in  a  thicket  of  it."— Dean 
Stephens's  '  Life  and  Letters  of  Freeman,'  vol.  ii. 
p.  361. 

N.  M.  &  A. 

MS.  SOUGHT.— I  am  anxious  to  know  if  the 
following  MS.  occurs  in  any  modern  col- 
lection. It  is  mentioned  by  Humphrey 
Wanley  in  a  catalogue  of  MSS.  in  the  library 
of  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  bought  by  John  Hard- 
ing and  sold  by  auction  by  him  20-22  Dec., 
1709  (Harl.  MS.  7055,  f.  232)  :— 

"82.  Gervasii  Tilleburiensis  Dialogus  cle  neces- 
sitatibus  scaccarii.  Expl.  '  Valeat  Rex  illustris  ! ' 
Glanvile  Gallice.  Statuta  de  Marleberge,  &c. 
Alchemica?  Chronicon  breyiusculum  ab  A.D.  1065 
usque  ad  A.D.  1285.  Man.  div." 

Two  Stowe  MSS.  of  the  '  Dialogus  '  are  said 
to  have  been  collated  with  a  "  MS.  optimse 
notse"  belonging  to  Spelman,  and  I  am 
anxious  to  have  details  as  to  its  date,  &c. 

C.  J. 

AUTHORS  OF  QUOTATIONS  WANTED.— 

Where  do  the  following  lines  occur  ?— 
Our  apprehensions  mar  our  days 
More  than  our  sorrows  do. 

A.  C.  C. 

The  hearts  of  men,  which  fondly  here  admire 
Fair-seeming  shows,  may  lift  themselves  up  higher, 
And  learn  to  love,  with  zealous,  humble  duty, 
The  Eternal  Fountain  of  that  heavenly  beauty. 

Words  written  round  the  central  hall  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  T.  R.  G. 

Anglorum  Regi  scripsit  schola  tota  Salerna  : 
Si  visincolumem,  si  vis  te  videre  sanum. 
Curas  tolle  graves  ;  irasci  crede  prpfanum ; 
Parce  mero,  ccenato  parum  ;  non  sit  tibi  vanum 
Surgere  post  epulas,  somnum  fuge  meridianum  ; 
Non  mictum  retine,  neccomprime  fortiter  anum. 

J.  E.  PAGE. 

Life  holds  no  dead  so  beautiful 
As  in  the  white  cold  coffin'd  past. 

This  I  may  love,  nor  be  betrayed ; 
The  dead  are  faithful  to  the  last ; 

I  am  not  spouseless,  I  have  wed 

A  memory.  DELTA. 

It  is  the  fair  acceptance,  sir, 
That  makes  the  entertainment,  not  the  cates. 
R.  HUTCHISON. 
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SWANSEA:  ITS  DERIVATION. 
(9th  S.  i.  43,  98,  148,  194,  370,  433,  486.) 

THE  unsatisfactory  attempt  to  prove  that 
this  name  is  of  Welsh  origin  rests  in  the 
first  place  upon  the  identification  of  the 
Castell  Sein  Henydd  of  the  *  Brut  y 
Tywyssogion'  with  Swansea  Castle.  But 
the  identification  is  assumed  rather  than 
proved.  A  comparison  of  the  1216  entry  in 
the  'Brut'  with  the  entry  of  1215  in  the 
'Annales  Cambrise'  does  not  establish  the 
identity  of  Castell  Sein  Henydd  with  the  castle 
of  Abertawe,  which  we  know  from  two  pas- 
sages in  Giraldus  Cambrensis  was  the  Welsh 
name  of  Swansea  Castle.  In  the '  Brut '  itself 
under  1113  the  latter  is  called  "a  castle  near 
Abertawe."  So  distinguished  an  authority 
upon  Welsh  topography  as  Mr.  Egerton 
Pnillimore  concluded  that  the  Castell  Sein 
Henydd  was  Saint  Cenydd  or  Llangenydd, 
which  is  some  miles  distant  from  Swansea 
(Owen's  'Pembrokeshire,'  i.  258,  note  2).  More- 
over, Giraldus  Cambrensis  pointedly  says  that 
Swansea  was  the  English  name  and  Abertawe 
the  Welsh  name  of  the  castle.* 

It  is  then  assumed  that  Sein  Henydd  or  a 
later  form  Sein  Heny  could  only  be  repre- 
sented in  Norman  pronunciation  as  Sweineshe. 
This  is  backed  up  by  selecting  the  form 
Sweinehe,  though  it  is  obvious  from  hundreds 
of  examples  of  the  name  that  this  is  a  clerical 
error  for  Sweineshe.i  PROF.  SKEAT  has  exposed 
the  baselessness  of  this  assumption  as  to  the 
Norman  pronunciation.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  Nor- 
mans of  about  the  year  1100,  the  period  of 
the  conquest  of  Swansea,  would  have  repre- 
sented Sein  Henydd  otherwise  than  by  Sein 
Henith^l  for  there  was  no  difficulty  for  them 
about  the  Welsh  sounds,  and  they  were  then 
acquainted  with  terminations  in  th  in  French 
participles  derived  from  the  Latin  -atus,  in 
the  words  feith  (faith)  from  fidem,  deinteth, 
and  other  French  derivatives  from  Latin 


*  'Itinerarium  Kambriae,'  i.    c.  5  ('Opera,'  vi. 

§.  172),  "  De  montanisquoque  de  Brecheniauc  Tawe 
uvius  per  castellum  de  Abertawe,  quod  Anglice 

Sweynesia,  dicitur in  profundum  dilabitur."  In 

lib.  ix.  c.  8  (p.  73),  he  mentions  sleeping  "in  castro 
de  Sweineshe,  quodetKambricevl&ertaMt>evocatur." 

t  Similarly  the  form  Sweynesche  is  a  misreading 
of  Sweynesehe,  and  Sweynelhe  represents  Sweyneshe, 
the  long  s  having  been  misread  as  I,  from  which  it 
is  almost  undistinguishable  in  twelfth  and  early 
thirteenth  century  hands. 

£  Or  Sein  Henid  as  they  would  have  spelt  it,  the 
Central  and  Northern  French  d  then  having  the 
value  of  t h  in  such  positions. 


-tatem.  MR.  ROBERTS  ascribes  the  change  of 
the  initial  of  Cenydd  to  Henydd  to  the  "  in- 
fluence of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,"  but 
such  a  change  is  alien  to  that  language.  His 
reasons  .for  this  are  that  "  in  many  Welsh 
words  with  an  initial  c  the  English  have  an 
initial  h,  as  in  corn,  horn  ;  cantref,  hundred  • 
caff'ael,  have,"  &c.  Surely  he  cannot  intend 
to  convey  that  the  English  words  are  of  Welsh 
origin.  The  change  of  Indogermanic  k  to  h 
in  these  Germanic  words  was  completed  long 
before  the  English  settled  in  Britain,  and 
cannot  possibly  be  cited  to  support  the 
change  in  Sein  Henydd.  The  change  in  the 
latter  case  is  really  a  Middle- Welsh  one. 

It  therefore  seems  clear  that  Swansea,  a 
town  that  grew  up  round  the  Norman  castle, 
derives  its  name  from  the  Old  Norse  Sweinn, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  the 
Sweinn  in  question  was  a  Norse  pirate.  The 
name  was  in  use  amongst  the  English  long 
after  the  vikings  had  ceased  to  ravage  these 
coasts,  and  it  might  be  the  name  of  one  of 
the  conquerors  of  Gower.  There  are  many 
island  names  in  ey  round  the  Welsh  coast, 
and  in  most  cases  a  Norse  origin  is  clear. 
The  fact  that  there  is  no  island  at  Swansea 
does  not  preclude  a  derivation  from  this 
Germanic  word,  but  rather  suggests  a  deriva- 
tion from  the  English  form,  for,  as  I  have 
shown  in  7th  S.  iv.  349,  the  English  word 
meant  land  surrounded  by  swamp  or  near 
water  as  well  as  island,  and  hence  is  fre- 
quently found  in  English  names  where  there 
is  no  island.  W.  H.  STEVENSON. 


"To  GREEN"  (9th  S.  iii.  368).— In  the  fourth 
stanza  of  Gavin  Douglas's  Prologue  to  '^Eneid ' 
viii.  (Douglas's  'Virgil,'  1573),  one  class  of  the 
poet's  fellow-citizens  is  depicted  as  that  which 
"grenis  quhill  the  gers  grow  for  his  gray 
meyr  " — that  is,  though  the  heavens  should 
fall  on  his  neighbours,  a  man's  own  pasture 
is  his  main  concern — while  another  "  grenis 
eftir  a  gus,"  or  longs  to  serve  a  pampered 
appetite.  Alexander  Montgomerie,  in  stanza 
xxx  vii.  of  *  The  Cherrie  and  the  Slae '  ( 1 597 ),  uses 
"  grening  "  in  the  sense  of  longing  or  desire  :— 
Frae  anes  that  thou  thy  grening  get 
Thy  paine  and  travel  is  forzet ; 

which  is  an  addition  to  such  reassuring  texts 
as  "  Haec  olim  meminisse  iuvabit,"  and  the 
rest.  The  opening  stanza  of  '  The  Ballad  of 
the  Ked-Squair,'  in  Allan  Eamsay's  'Ever- 
green' (1724),  has  the  statement  that  those 
who  came  seeking  justice 

Will  never  grein  to  come  again. 
[n  order  to  show  that  the  word  is  not  from 
Teut.  greyden=appetere,  but  from  Moes.-G. 
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gairnan,  A.-S.  geornan=desiderare,  Jamieson, 
s.v.,  quotes  from  Ram  say's 'Scottish  Proverbs/ 
p.  83,  "You  may  be  greedy,  but  ye 're  not 
greening."  Cp.  English  yearn. 

THOMAS  BAYNE. 
Helensburgh,  JS\B. 

QUOTATION  IN  'THE  BROOKES  OF  BRIDLE- 
MERE'  (9th  S.  iii.  368).— The  remark  that 
"  Mother  is  the  name  for  God  in  the  lips  and 
hearts  of  little  children"  is  Thackeray's 
C  Vanity  Fair,'  vol.  ii.  ch.  xii.).  H.  E.  M. 

St.  Petersburg. 

[Other  replies  are  acknowledged.] 

GOLDSMITH'S  TRAVELS  (9th  S.  iii.  368).— It 
may  seem  peculiar  to  make  a  suggestion  in 
reply  to  my  own  query,  but  it  has  since 
occurred  to  me  that  Goldsmith  may  have 
meant  by  Campania  the  French .  province 
of  Champagne,  first  called  by  that  name,  I 
believe,  in  the  time  of  Clovis,  and  in  Latin 
books  termed  Campania.  This  receives  some 
confirmation  from  the  fact  that  otherwise 
France  is  not  mentioned  in  the  early  lines  of 
'  The  Traveller.'  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

'  MORO,'  AN  OPERA  (9th  S.  iii.  407).—'  Moro  ; 
or,  the  Painter  of  Antwerp,'  music  by  M.  W. 
Balfe,  translated  and  adapted  by  Win.  Alex. 
Barrett,  was  first  performed  in  this  country 
at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  on  28  January, 
1882.  If  your  correspondent  will  communi- 
cate direct  with  me,  I  may  be  able  to  put 
him  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  desired  copy 
of  the  libretto.  E.  J.  THOMAS. 

144,  Sewardstone  Road,  Victoria  Park,  E. 

JAMES  II.  AT  ROCHESTER  (9th  S.  iii.  384).— 
Is  not  "  Peter  Lombard  "  wrong  in  referring 
to  the  owner  of  Abdication  House,  Rochester, 
in  the  time  of  James  II.  as  Sir  Edmund 
Head  ?  Harrison  Ainsworth  gives  his  name 
as  Richard  in  his  'James  the  Second.'  The 
following  paragraph,  taken  from  the  Daily 
Mail  of  28  December,  1898,  is  an  interesting 
commentary  to  the  note  at  the  above  refer- 
ence : — 

"Abdication  House,  High  Street,  Rochester, 
formerly  the  residence  of  Sir  Richard  Head,  Bart., 
M.P.  for  the  city  some  220  years  ago,  who  received 
James  II.  there  previous  to  that  king's  flight  to  the 
Continent,  has  just  been  brought  wider  the  auc- 
tioneer's hammer.  It  was  sold  for  2,200?.  The 
garden  at  the  rear  of  the  house  from  which  James 
escaped  to  the  Medway  still  exists." 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

"  MEAD  AND  OBARNI  "  (9th  S.  iii.  306,  413). 
—I  should  like  to  thank  C.  C.  B.  for  the  quo- 
tation from  Harris.  It  decidedly  increases 


our  knowledge.  In  the  first  place,  in  "Sodden 
Mead  "  it  gives  us  "  Mead  Obarne "  inter- 
preted into  English.  "  Sodden,"  in  its  Eliza- 
bethan sense,  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  Russian 
obarni.  I  consider  this,  a  proof  of  the  correct- 
ness of  my  etymology.  Cherunk,  as  C.  C.  B. 
suggests,  may  be  "cherry  mead,"  connected 
with  Russian  chertmukha,  a  cherry.  Matty - 
n&vo  is  "  raspberry  mead." 

JAMES  PL  ATT,  Jun. 

"  Obvarni "  is  the  proper  Russian  word  for 
"scalded."  It  is  the  adjective  formed  from 
varit'=to  boil ;  06=about. 

H.  A.  STRONG. 

CHARLES  STUART  (9th  S.  iii.  387).— Is  not 
the  conformation  to  the  Church  of  England 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  a  gossip's 
story  ?  By  one  account  it  took  place  at  St. 
James's  Church  ('N.  &  Q.,'  3rd  S.  vii.  1),  by 
another  at  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields  (p.  41), 
and  now  it  is  alleged  that  the  new  church 
in  the  Strand  (St.  Mary  le  Strand)  was  the 
edifice  chosen  for  the  recantation  of  Charles 
Stuart.  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

"  TABLE  DE  COMMUNION  "  (9th  S.  i.  25,  251 ; 
ii.  33,  211). — It  appears  from  Littre  that  sainte 
table  may  mean  either  the  altar  at  which 
the  celebrant  communicates  or  the  rail  at 
which  the  houselling  folk  take  the  holy 
sacrament,  though  for  the  special  heading 
with  the  latter  sense  the  words  are  reversed 
in  position,  table  sainte.  Hence  it  is  easy 
for  an  Anglican,  used  to  hearing  altar,  holy 
table,  the  Lord's  table,  and  Communion  table 
as  synonyms,  to  take  table  de  Communion  as 
Matthew  Arnold  did.  Is  it  certain  that  this 
never  refers  to  the  tabula,  or  surface  of  the 
altar  ?  The  Abbe  Felix  Poirier,  professor  in 
the  lofty  Seminary  of  Laval,  author  of  several 
theological  works,  sends  me  the  following 
note  on  the  question  : — 

'!  Si  trqva  la  vera  significanza  della  voce  table  de. 
Communion  apud  Catholicos  nel  famoso  'Diction- 
naire  des  Antiquit^s  Chretiennes '  de  Martigny,  e 
nel  piu  recente  libro  di  Jules  Corblet,  '  Histoire  du 
Sacrement  de  1'Eueharistie '  (Geneve,  2  voLs.).  Si 
vi  legge  (torn.  ii.  p.  171) :  '  Quand  les  fideles  com- 
mencerent  a  communier  a  genoux  et  non  plus 
debout  on  dut  diminuer  la  hauteur  des  canceUi  ou 
se  servir  d'un  meuble  portatif  qu'on  appela  table 
de  Communion,  bane  de  Communion,  appui  de 
Communion.  Le  chancel  fut  souvent  aussi  remplac£ 
par  une  balustrade  peu  61ev6e,  ayant  line  surface 
plane  qu'on  recouvrait  d'une  nappe  de  toile  garnie 
de  dentelles.  Le  pretre  seul  communia  &  Yautel, 
qui  n'a  jamais  dans  1'antiquite  signifie'  table  de 
Communion.'" 

It  will  be  admitted  that  Judas  communi- 
cated at  a  Communion  table,  which  Catholics 
consider  to  have  been  the  first  Christian  altar. 
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The  Basque  Jesuit  priest  whom  I  quoted  in 
my  former  letter  under  this  heading  says,  on 
p.  339  of  the  same  book,  "Lembicico  artu 
aldian,  ciquinduric  utci  zuen  Judasec  bere 
comunio  gaistoarequin  aldareco  maya,"  i.e., 
"  At  the  first  time  of  receiving  Judas  left  the 
table  of  [the]  altar  defiled  with  his  bad  com- 
munion." Just  below  this  he  adds,  "There 
are  many  who  make  a  semblance  of  cleansing 
in  the  fountain  of  confession,  and  go  up  to 
the  table  of  communion  (comunioco  mayera) 
with  lost  and  muddy  heart."  It  is  possible 
that  Mendiburu  here  used  aldareco  maya  and 
comunioco  maya  in  distinct  senses.  But  has 
there  always  been  a  Communion  rail  before 
every  Catholic  altar?  A  living  Spanish- 
Basque  priest  who  prides  himself  on  his 
orthodoxy  assures  me  that  in  the  Castilian 
of  "la  venerable  Madre  Maria  Jesus  de 
Agreda,"  author  of  'La  Ciudad  Mistica,' the 
word  mesa,  which  is  merely  a  shortened  form 
of  Latin  mensa,  is  used  as  the  equivalent  of 
altar.  I  remember  seeing  in  an  Anglican 
Eucharistic  book  the  following  mediaeval 
rime : — 

Presbyter  in  Christi  Mensa 
Tu  quid  agis  bene  pensa. 

PALAMEDES. 

SARAH  CURRAN:  ROBERT  EMMET  (9th 
S.  iii.  349). — Referring  to  this  sad  subject,  I 
beg  to  be  permitted  to  remark  that  in  my 
copy  of  'Ireland  in  '98'  (Sonnenschein  & 
Co.,  London,  1888),  J.  Bowles  Daly,  LL.D., 
the  editor,  states  at  p.  vii : — 

"  My  main  desire  is  to  put  before  the  mass  of 
English  readers  a  true  report  of  the  most  stirring 
and  eventful  chapters  of  Irish  history." 

At  pp.  35  and  36  it  is  stated  that  Miss 
Currans 

"  correspondence  fell  into  the  hands  of  Major  Sirr 
at  the  time  of  Emmet's  arrest.  They  remained  long 
in  his  possession,  classed  with  rebellious  papers,  and 
were  burned  by  Major  Sirr  some  years  before  his 
death." 

For  the  verification  of  this  declaration  may 
I  suggest  an  examination  of  the  truculent 
major's  papers — which  contain  much  valuable 
information  relating  to  the  times  in  which 
he  lived — preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin  ?  HENRY  GERALD  HOPE. 

Clapham,  S.W. 

"  To  SAVE  ONE'S  BACON  "  (9th  S.  ii.  407  , 
iii.  33). — The  earliest  occurrence  of  this  ex- 
pression I  have  ever  met  with  is  in  the  old 
Latin  poem  of  '  Ysengrimus,'  more  commonly 
known  (in  this  country,  at  all  events)  by 
the  title  given  to  it  without  any  authority 
by  Mone,  '  Reinardus  Vulpes.'  It  was  written 
some  time  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the 
passage  to  which  I  allude  is  in  the  account  o1 


ne  of  Reynard's  adventures  with  the  wolf. 

They  meet  one  morning  on  the  verge  of  a 
forest,  when  both  are  setting  out  on  a  foraging 
expedition  in  search  of  food,  and,  after  a  long 
discussion,  agree  to  work  together  for  mutual 
benefit.  The  fox  sees  a  countryman  in  a  cart, 
and  immediately  follows  him,  and,  jumping 
up  behind,  finds  a  flitch  of  bacon  in  the  cart, 
which  he  quietly  throws  out,  unnoticed  by  the 
rlriver,  intending,  of  course,  to  have  his  share 
of  the  spoil -but  the  wolf  is  too  quick  for  him, 
and  before  Reynard  has  time  to  rejoin  him 

lis  companion  has  devoured  the  whole,  leav- 

ng  nothing  but  the  string  and  the  greasy 
stick  (virqa)  on  which  the  bacon  was  hung. 
The  fox  forthwith  remonstrates,  whereupon 
another  long-winded  discussion  follows,  in  the 
course  of  which  Isengrim  taunts  him  with 

this  insulting  jeer  : — 

Pace  mea  potuit  salvo  mihi  virga  bacone 
-    Cortice  plus  medio  rosa  fuisse  tibi, 

'.e.,  "  So  long  as  I  have  the  bacon  safe  you  are 

welcome  to  gnaw  the  stick  as  much  as  you 
like."  F.  NORGATE. 

KEY  AND  KAY  (9th  S.  iii.  248,  371).— PR9F. 
SKEAT  wishes  to  know  when  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  key  as  kee  can  first  be  clearly  de- 
tected. It  occurs  in  Milton,  '  Comus,'  1.  13  : 

To  lay  their  just  hands  on  that  golden  key, 

That  opes  the  palace  of  eternity. 

And  a  little  later  in  Marvell's  '  Flecno' : — 

Now  as  two  instruments  to  the  same  key 
Being  tuned  by  art,  if  the  one  touched  be, 
The  other  opposite  as  soon  replies. 

These  instances  are  curious,  for  both  before 
and  after  this  time  the  prevailing  pronuncia- 
tion was  evidently  kay.  Herbert  rimes  the 
word  with  way  ;  in  '  The  Secrets  of  Angling  ' 
(1613)  culverkeys  is  rimed  with  rays;  in 
Wither's  'Mistress  of  Phil'arete'  (1622)  key 
with  day.  Dryden,  too,  and  Swift  have  the 
same  pronunciation  •  and  not  till  I  come  to 
Green's  'Spleen'  (1737)  do  I,  after  an  hour's 
search,  find  the  other.  There  please  rimes 
with  keys.  This  pronunciation  must,  how- 
ever, have  become  common  soon  afterwards. 
In  Duncombe's  'Imitation  of  Gray's  Elegy' 
it  is  rimed  with  me,  and  Garrick  rimes  it 
with  flea,  which  would,  I  suppose,  be  pro- 
nounced then  as  it  is  now.  Nares,  in  his 
'Elements  of  Orthoepy'  (1784),  says  of  the 
diphthong  ey,  "Its  proper  sound  should  be 
that  of  the  'long  e ;  this,  however,  is  given 
to  it  only  in  the  word  key  ;  for  ley,  a  field,  is 
constantly  written  lea"  C.  C.  B. 

If  "  key  "  with  Chaucer  was  keye  in  spelling, 
and  in  sound  was  as  day  is  now  pronounced 
with  us  (PROF.  SKEAT),  and  if  also  Kaye  was 
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Latinized  into  Caius,  is  this  not  evidence  that 
the  English  a,  sound  and  not  the  Italian  a 
sound  was  given  to  the  a  in  Caius  at  the 
time  when  Kaye  was  thus  Latinized  ? 

BOSCOMBROSA. 

CHARADE  (9th  S.  iii.  187,  237,  296,  331).— I 
withdraw  the  solution  offered  at  the  last 
reference,  haying  now  no  doubt  that  the 

rrrect    solution    is    billsticker.    A    bird,    of 
urse,  "  follows  its  bill "  in  place  of  a  nose. 

F.  ADAMS. 

CAEN  WOOD,  HIGHGATE  (8th  S.  xi.  384,  456, 
).  —  John  Slanning  (lord  of  the  manors 
Bickleigh,  Modbury,  and  Walkhampton, 
evon)  was,  I  presume,  buried  at  Hamp- 
ead,  as  the  curate  of  Hampstead  witnessed 
is  will,  by  which  he  left  thirty  shillings 
Hampstead  Church,  and  Mr.  Southcott, 
the  Middle  Temple,  a  Devonshire  man, 
perintended  his  burial.  He  bequeathed  to 
Dorothy  Mallet  his  lease  of  Cane  Wood, 
at  an  annual  rent  of  eight  pounds  to  the 
Queen.  For  more  refer  to  the  will,  prob. 
28  Oct.,  1558  (P.C.C.  63  Nodes),  and  the 
Inq.  p.m.  1  Eliz.,  p.  2,  No.  39. 

In  Drake's  'History  of  the  Hundred  of 
Blackheath,'  p.  iv,  is  a  paragraph  relating 
to  an  important  historical  meeting  held  at 
Slanning's  house.  There  were  present  the 
brothers  George,  Sir  Gawen,  and  their 
nephew  Sir  Peter  Carew,  whose  names  in 
Exeter  Cathedral  are  as  familiar  to  your 
correspondent  MR.  HEMS  as  those  of  Cham- 
pernown  (which  appears)  and  Slanning  are  to 
your  correspondent  COL.  PRIDEAUX,  all  being 
Devonshire  men.  MR.  HEMS  will  find  a  copy 
of  the  work  in  the  Public  Library,  Exeter. 
WYVERN  GULES. 

JEW'S  HARP  (8th  S.  xii.  322,  410,  495  ;  9th  S. 
iii.  34).  —  MR.  WHITWELL  will  find  that 
Seoane's  '  Castilian-English  Dictionary '  de- 
fines Trompa  as  "Proboscis,  the  snout  or 
trunk  of  an  elephant,"  but  not  as  a  Jew's 
harp.  However,  in  the  English -Castilian 
part  of  the  same  work  he  will  read  "  Jew's- 
harp,  s.  Trompa."  If  he  turns  to  Delpino's 
dictionary  of  the  same  languages  he  will 
find  "Jews-Trump,  tr6mpa,"and  also  "Tr&nipa 
de  paris,  a  Jew's  harp."  It  is  just  possible 
that  the  entry  in  the  custom-house  book  to 
which  MR.  WHITWELL  refers  concerned  some 
importation  from  Spain,  and  that  trounks 
stands  for  trumps  =  tr6mpas,  which  would  be 
the  Castilian  designation  for  the  article.  The 
words,  being  much  alike,  may  easily  have 
deceived  the  ear  of  an  official.  The  instru- 
ment in  question  is  called  in  the  Heuskara 
spoken  at  Durango,  the  old  capital  of  Biscaya, 
musu-gitarra,  literally  the  nose-guitar,  which 


at  least  serves  to  connect  Jews-trumps  with 
the  snout  or  trunk  of  a  man.  Don  J.  M.  de 
Bernaola,  of  Durango,  told  me  that  the 
Biscayans  give  that  place  the  nickname 
trompa-erri= jew's-harp  town  !  How  do  the 
French-English  dictionaries  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  render  guimbarde  ? 

PALAMEDES. 
[Guimbarde  is  not  in  Cotgrave.] 

ARCHERY  BUTTS  (9th  S.  iii.  288,  371).— No 
data  by  means  of  which  we  can  exactly 
estimate  the  usual  distance  between  the 
butts  seem  to  exist.  It  appears  to  have 
depended  sometimes  on  the  skill  of  the  marks- 
man, and  partly  on  orders  issued  under 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and  ordinances  issued 
during  different  reigns.  Strutt  ('  Sports  and 
Pastimes ')  states  : — 

"  The  marks  usually  shot  at  by  the  archers  for 
pastime  were  'butts,  prickes,  and  roavers.'  The 
butt,  we  are  told,  was  a  level  mark,  and  required 
a  strong  arrow,  with  a  very  broad  feather ;  the 
pricke  was  a  '  mark  of  compass,'  but  certain  in  its 
distance  ;  and  to  this  mark  strong  swift  arrows,  of 
one  flight,  with  a  middling-sized  feather,  were  best 
suited  :  the  roaver  was  a  mark  of  uncertain  length ; 
it  was  therefore  proper  for  the  archer  to  have 
A'arious  kinds  of  arrows,  of  different  weights,  to  be 
used  according  to  the  different  changements  made 
in  the  distance  of  the  ground.  The  Cornish  men 
are  spoken  of  as  good  archers,  and  shot  their  arrows 
to  a  great  length ;  they  are  also,  says  Carew,  well 
skilled  in  near  shooting,  and  in  well-aimed  shoot- 
ing :  the  butts  made  them  perfect  in  the  one,  and 
the  roaving  in  the  other,  for  the  prickes,  the  first 
corrupters  of  archery,  through  too  much  precise- 
ness,  were  formerly  scarcely  known,  and  little 
practised." 

In  another  passage  Strutt  states  : — 
"  Carew,  speaking  of  the  Cornish  archers  two 
centuries  back,*  says,  'For  long  shooting  their 
shaft  was  a  cloth  yard  in  length,  and  their  prickes 
twenty-four  score  paces,  equal  to  four  hundred  and 
eighty  yards ;  and  for  strength  they  would  pierce 
any  ordinary  armour.'" 

From  another  statement  given  by  Strutt 
we  learn  that 

"by  an  Act  established  an.  33  Hen.  VIII.  no 
person  who  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-four 
years  might  shoot  at  any  mark  at  less  than  two 
hundred  and  twenty  yards  distance." 

And  he  gives  a  reference  to  Archceologia,  vi. 
58,  as  his  authority  for  this  statement.  Roger 
Aschain,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
in  his  '  Toxophilus,'  in  describing  the  requi- 
sites to  constitute  a  good  archer,  enumerates 
among  them 

"  a  clear  sight  steadily  directed  to  the  mark,  and 
proper  judgment,  to  determine  the  distance  of  the 
ground," 


*  Carew's  'Survey  of  Cornwall'  is  dated  1602, 
and  Strutt's  first  edition  of  the '  Sports  and  Pastimes ' 
was  issued  in  1801. 
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froin  which  it  would  appear  that  the  distance 
varied. 

From  the  descriptions  given  in  the  old 
romances  as  well  as  in  the  Percy  ballads  of 
Kobin  Hood,  Adam  Bell,  &c.,  something  may 
be  learnt,  in  so  far  at  least  as  they  express 
the  popular  sentiment  of  their  age  in  their 
admiration  of  the  skill  of  those  who  shot  their 
arrows  to  a  great  distance. 

Archery  was  practised  in  England  for 
pleasure  or  for  war  from  the  Saxon  epoch 
down  to  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  : — 

"The  last  arrow  shot  in  warfare  was  believed  to 
have  been  at  the  siege  of  Devizes  under  Cromwell."* 

The  weapon  used  on  this  occasion  is  said  to 
have  been  the  cross-bow.  B.  H.  L. 

BEDELL  FAMILY  (9th  S.  iii.  149,  298).  — It 
may  probably  interest  MR.  W.  D.  PINK  to 
learn  that  up  to  a  few  weeks  ago  (when  one 
of  them  died  in  the  workhouse)  there  were 
two  persons  of  this  name  resident  in  this 
city.  CHAS.  F.  FORSHAW,  LL.D. 

Hanover  Gardens,  Bradford. 

ST.  HELEN  (9th  S.  iii.  409).— The  fire  of  St. 
Hermes  is  a  supernatural  fire,  which  betokens 
good  weather  when  double,  and  bad  weather 
when  single.  When  Castor  and  Pollux  were 
sailing  with  the  other  Argonauts,  a  great 
storm  arose  ;  and  on  the  cessation  of  the 
storm  two  celestial  fires  appeared  above  the 
heads  of  the  brothers.  From  that  time  for- 
ward these  two  fires  often  sat  shining  on  the 
sails  of  a  vessel,  and  were  indicative  of  fair 
weather.  Macaulay,  in  his  '  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome,'  alludes  to  their  appearance.  When 
the  fire  was  single  it  was  the  fire  of  Helen, 
the  sister  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  signified 
bad  weather.  This  fire  has  been  known  in 
more  modern  times  as  the  fire  of  Helen, 
St.  Elmo,  or  St.  Hermes,  and  has  continued 
to  be  esteemed  lucky  when  double,  or  unlucky 
when  single.  This  must  be  the  origin  of 
St.  Helen  as  a  weather  saint,  though  doubt- 
less there  is  some  more  modern  legend  con- 
cerning her.  E.  YARDLEY. 

Has  the  name  here  anything  to  do  with  the 
well-known  luminous  appearances  at  sea  1 — 

Ill-boding  Helena  alone  was  there. 
See  Brand's  '  Antiquities,'  iii.  409. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

SIR  HUGH  EVANS  A  GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
WORTHY  (9th  S.  iii.  381).— It  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  note  that  the  name  of  this  Gloucester- 
shire worthy  occurs  as  a  witness  to  the 
execution  of  the  will  of  Robert  Taylor,  of 


*  'Memoirs  of  the  Verney  Family  during   the 
Civil  War,'  vol.  ii.  p.  110. 


Sherborne,  in  Gloucestershire,  dated  26  Oct., 
1546,  and  proved  at  London  14  May  following. 
In  the  list  of  witnesses  "  Sir  Hugh  Evans ;' 
appears  first.  I  understand  that  he  died 
while  rector  of  Farmington,  which  is  not  far 
from  Sherborne.  Probably  his  will  was  proved 
at  Gloucester.  He  may  have  been  master  of 
Northleach  School.  M. 

HEBREWS  ix.  27  (9th  S.  iii.  287,  415).— There 
is  a  collection  of  notes  on  this  inserted  "  all " 
in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  7th  S.  x.  6,  under  another  heading. 
It  may  be  worth  looking  at.  W.  C.  B. 

SILVER  LADLE  (9th  S.  iii.  28,  137). — In  my 
possession  is  a  little  silver  cup,  without 
handle,  on  whose  rim  is  the  legend  "Anno 
regni  nono.  Decus  et  tutamen."  It  was 
given  to  me  by  a  relative,  with  the  story  that 
a  family  connexion,  whose  name  was  given  to 
me  in  baptism,  had  it  beaten  out  of  a  crown- 
piece.  The  inquirer  seems  not  to  recognize 
the  inscription  on  the  rim  of  crown-pieces  ; 
they  are  not  often  seen.  My  cup  would 
belong  to  the  ninth  year  of  George  III.,  I 
suppose.  But  I  have  a  further  question  to 
ask :  Was  this  inscription  put  on  half-crowns  ? 
For  my  cup  has  the  weight  of  a  half-crown  ; 
and  I  am  curious  to  know  whether  the  silver- 
smith, when  beating  out  the  cup,  also  beat 
out  half  the  silver.  E.  H.  BROMBY. 

University,  Melbourne. 

In  an  old  silver  toddy  ladle  with  a  twisted 
whalebone  (not  ebony,  as  MR.  JOHN  HOBSON 
MATTHEWS  remarks)  handle,  for  generations 
in  my  family,  a  golden  guinea  is  inserted  in 
the  bottom.  The  coin  is  of  George  II. 's  time, 
arid  bears  the  date  A.D.  1758. 

HARRY  HEMS. 

Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

u  CORN-CRAKE"  (9th  S.  iii.  385).— The  land- 
rail is  always  referred  to  as  the  "corn-crake" 
here.  Miss  Baker  has  a  very  good  article  on 
the  word  in  her  '  Glossary.' 

JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

I  have  been  familiar  with  this  name  all  my 
life,  in  various  parts  of  the  Midland  counties, 
but  never  heard  any  but  "book-learned" 
people  use  the  term  "  landrail."  C.  C.  B. 

"STOOK  "  (9th  S.  iii.  206, 357,  412).— I  do  not, 
of  course,  question  PROF.  SKEAT'S  derivation 
of  this  word,  but  neither  do  I  quite  under- 
stand his  "  phonetic  laws."  I  gather  that  in 
his  opinion  staucti  could  not  possibly  become 
stook.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  word 
known  in  standard  English  as  stook  is  in 
certain  of  our  dialects  pronounced  stowk  (ow 
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as  in  how).  I  do  not  know  which  form 
is  the  older,  or  how  to  account  for  botl 
in  accordance  with  PROF.  SKEAT'S  phoneti 
laws.  C.  C.  B. 

NONJURORS  (9th  S.  ii.  408,  493  ;  iii.  56,  178 
18). — Those  who  are  interested  in  the  French 
phets  will  find  it  worth  while  to  refer  to 
the  article  on  John  Lacy  in  the  *  Diet.  Nat 
og.,'  xxxi.  382-3.  W.  C.  B. 

BOOK  TERMS  (8th  S.  ix.  341  ;  x.  400 ;  9th  S 
ii.  322,  521;  iii.  53,  172,  217,  432).  — MR 
RALPH  THOMAS,  at  the  last  reference,  con 
tradicts  my  statement  that  the  wore 
"ananym  had  already  been  condemned  by 
Dr.  jVIurray."  Let  others  judge.  Here  is 

the     passage  :  —  "  Ananym. rare    [loosely 

formed  on  Gr.  dvd  back  +  6Vv/za,  ovo^a  name, 
which  properly  gives  Anonym  (preoccupied 
by  another  meaning)]."  What  stronger  con- 
demnation than  this  may  be  desired  by  MR. 
THOMAS  is  beyond  my  power  to  imagine. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  word 
is  incorrectly  formed,  and  is  liable  to  be 
mistaken  for  the  other  word  whose  sound 
and  form  it  imitates  too  closely  for  practical 
purposes.  MR.  THOMAS,  however,  likes  it 
none  the  less  for  these  defects.  It  is  his  ugly 
duckling.  There  are  many  other  loosely- 
compounded  words  in  the  English  language, 
he  says,  and  words  to  which  more  than  one 
meaning  is  attached ;  and  there  can,  he 
argues,  be  therefore  no  harm  in  adding  to 
the  number.  There  his  critics  join  issue  with 
him  ;  but  he  appears  to  think  that,  if  they 
dislike  his  word,  they  are  bound  to  provide 
him  with  a  better.  I  do  not  agree  to  this 
view  at  all.  It  is  no  part  of  their  duty  to  do 
anything  of  the  sort.  He  now  brings  forward, 
as  an  alternative,  palinym,  suggested  to  him 
by  a  friend  :  "  it  is,"  he  says,  "  from  palin- 
drome, or  for  short,  palinonym,  but  shorter, 
palinym."  A  more  lovely  specimen  of  etymo- 
logy, I  think,  I  never  saw  ;  and  I  beg  leave 
to  commend  it  specially  to  the  attention  of  all 
such  philologists  as  may  happen  to  see  it. 

MR.  THOMAS'S  courteous  invitation  (unusual 
in  these  cool  columns),  to  settle  our  differ- 
ence by  ordeal  of  battle,  I  must  respectfully 
decline.  The  proposal  needs  no  comment 
from  me.  JULIAN  MARSHALL. 

PORTRAITS  AT  OXFORD  (9th  S.  iii.  67,  192).— 
To  attempt  to  give  a  catalogue  raisonne*  of  all 
the  portraits  in  oils  in  the  colleges  at  Oxford 
would  be  indeed,  as  the  Americans  say,  a 
"large  order,"  and, primd  facie,  I  should  say, 
could  not  be  accomplished.  For  instance,  the 
number  of  portraits  in  Christ  Church  is  very 
great,  and  is  the  more  surprising  when  it 


is  considered  that  they  represent  only  those 
who  have  been  members  of  the  foundation. 
Let  me  add  another  to  the  list  of  illustrated 
books  containing  portraits:  'History  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,'  2  vols.  4to.  1814, 
Rudolph  Ackermann,  Strand. 

Some  of  the  earlier  '  Oxford  Almanacs'  are 
very  interesting  and  well  engraved  by  George 
Vertue  (1684-1756),  who  made  a  great  im- 
provement in  this  respect  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  last  century,  and  introduced  into 
the  foreground  figures  of  the  founders  and 
benefactors.  No  doubt  many  of  these  are 
likenesses,  and  they  are  much  more  artistic- 
ally drawn  than  are  the  colleges  in  the  back- 
ground. A  complete  set  of  the  almanacs 
engraved  by  Vertue  must  be  rare,  though 
I  am  inclined  to  suppose  that  there  is  one 
in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Occasionally  you 
may  drop  upon  a  specimen  or  two  in  a 
portfolio  of  old  engravings  and  buy  them 
for  a  trifle.  A  regular  issue  of  the  '  Oxford 
Almanacs'  has  continued  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  must  be  very  valuable,  as  the 
more  modern  ones  contain  excellent  engrav- 
ings of  the  buildings  and  scenery  after  draw- 
ings and  sketches  by  eminent  artists. 

JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

BLUE  CASSOCKS  (9th  S.  iii.  368).— For  'Vest- 
ments of  Blue  Colour,'  see  'N.  &  Q.,'  7th  S. 
iv.  148,  254.  EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

"SOONER  OR  LATER"  (9fch  S.  iii.  229).— 
Omnes  eodem  cogimur,  omnium 
Versatur  urna  serius  ocius 
Sors  exitura  et  nps  in  seternum 
Exilium  impositura  cumbse. 

Horace,  Od.  ii.  c.  iii.  25-8. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  turn  of  expression 
of  a  classical  author  might  influence  our 
"anguage.  C.  S.  TAYLOR. 

Banwell  Vicarage. 

LAUDER  (9th  S.  iii.  347).  —  For  particulars 
of    the  family  bearing  this  name  refer  to 
N.  &  Q.,'  6th  S,  x.  149,  212,  315,  418. 

EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

"CHAL"  :  "  ROMANY  CHAL"(9th  S. iii.  108,373). 

— Mrs.  Mullinger,  a  lady  whose  acquaintance  I 

made  at  South  Shore  some  years  ago,  invited 

ne  to  enter    the   "Romany   chil's    tan."    I 

>elieve  this  is  the  usual  form  of  the  word  at 

he  present  day.     I  may  mention   that  her 

an,  or  tent,  was  remarkably  clean  and  neat. 

Seorge  Borrow,  though  the  very  turn  of  his 

entences  makes  the  blood  course  more  freely 

hrough  the  veins,  is  not  sufficiently  accurate, 
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and,  further,  belongs  to  a  school  of  compara- 
tive philologists  now  happily  extinct ;  hence 
his  dicta  are  not  always  to  be  accepted  with- 
out a  reference  to  Leland  or  some  other 
"  Romrnany  Rye  "  of  modern  date.  "  Chi," 
surely,  is  pronounced  "chai,"  not  "chee"  ! 

FRED.  G.  ACKERLEY. 
12,  Mayfield  Road,  Eccles. 

"  Chel,"  as  quoted  by  MR.  C.  S.  JERRAM, 
may  mean,  in  gipsy  dialect,  a  girl  ;  but  the 
word  itself  is  also  pure  Devon.  A  "  chel  "  is 
a  daughter.  Here  is  an  instance  :  "  Whot'th 
tha  missis  got  these  time  than  ?  Be  it  a  bwoy 
or  a  chel  (daughter)  ?  "  HARRY  HEMS. 

Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

CONSUMPTION  (9th  S.ii;466, 515  •  iii.  57).— The 
following  mention  of  phthisis  is  of  interest 
as  showing  the  early  date  at  which  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  disease  with  a  strumous  habit 
was  noticed,  and  the  poisonous  or  infectious 
character  of  expectorations  in  its  advanced 
stage  recognized.  It  occurs  on  tablets  made 
for  Assurbanipal,  King  of  Assyria,  and  is  in 
the  Accadian  language  :— 

"  That  which  acts  in  the  mouth,  the  poison  noxious 
to  the  voice,  *  the  expectoration  of  the  consumption 
which  noxiously  prostrates,f  scrofula,  pustules, 
falling  off  of  the  nails,"  &c. 

The  citation  is  from  p.  6  of  "Chaldean 
Magic  :  its  Origin  and  Development.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  with  considerable 
additions  by  the  author  and  notes  by  the 
editor.  By  Fra^ois  Lenormant,"  8vo., 
London,  no  date  (but  preface  dated  1877). 
FRANK  REDE  FOWKE. 

24,  Victoria  Grove,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

LENDING  MONEY  BY  MEASURE  IN  DEVON 
(9th  S.  ii.  367,  492 ;  iii.  32,  191,  332).— At  the 
Heralds'  College  Mr.  Tucker,  Rouge  Croix, 
told  me  he  was  at  a  loss  for  the  descent  of 
two  brothers,  Benjamin  and  Joseph  Tucker. 
I  directed  him  to  St.  John's,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tamar,  for  their  baptismal  registers.  He 
asked  how  I  identified  them.  One  was  master 
shipwright  in  Devonport  Royal  Dockyard ; 
the  other  was  secretary  to  Earl  St.  Vin- 
cent, the  admiral,  and  afterwards  held 
office  under  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  He 
lived  at  Trematon  Castle,  on  the  Tamar,  the 
present  residence  of  Mrs.  Parnell,  mother  of 
the  late  Irish  leader.  Their  father  applied  to 
liis  friend,  my  great-great-aunt,  for  a  loan 
to  fit  out  his  two  sons  for  the  naval  service, 
and  she  directed  him  to  take  the  guineas  from 


"In  the  Assyrian  version,  '  The  poisonous  con- 
sumption which  in  the  mouth  malignantly  ascends.'" 
t  "  Literally  the  sputa  or  effete  matter  cast  off 
by  the  lungs  in  mucus  in  advanced  stages  of  the 
disease." 


a  china  bowl  placed  on  a  high  mantelshelf, 
which  he  did,  and  returned  them  in  due 
course,  without  her  counting  on  either  occa- 
sion. Such  was  the  confidence  common  in 
her  Devon  and  Cornish  circle. 

In  Trematon  Castle  above  was  preserved 
the  ancient  and  missing  chimney-piece  of  the 
Admiralty  Board-Room  at  Deptford,  a  sketcli 
of  which  appears  in  Drake's  'Hundred  of 
Blackheath/  p.  16.  The  relic,  I  believe,  has 
been  lately  acquired  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
as  an  object  of  family  interest.  H.  H.  D. 

ENDOWING  PURSE  (9th  S.  iii.  328,  412).— Let 
me  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning 
another  wedding  endowment. 

In  Laborde's  'View  of  Spain,'  English 
translation,  1809,  v.  313,  writing  of  women's 
dress,  he  says  :— 

."Women  ef  high  rank  had  sometimes  the  robe 

and  mantle  of  velvet which  were  worn  chiefly  at 

marriages,  and  went  down  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration. In  many  places  velvet  dresses  were  kept  at 
the  town-hall,  and  lent  out  to  the  commonalty  for 
the  celebration  of  their  weddings." 

In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's :  Spanish  Curate ' 
we  have  :  "  To  poor  maidens'  marriages  I  give 
per  annum  two  hundred  ells  of  lockram."  Is 
there  any  evidence  of  such  a  custom  in 
England?  "Parish  bags"  for  lying-in  women 
are  common.  W.  C.  B. 

PRIME  MINISTER  (8th  S.  x.  357,  438 ;  xi.  69, 
151,  510  ;  xii.  55,  431 ;  9th  S.  ii.  99  ;  iii.  15,  52, 
109,  273).— In  '  Poems  on  Affairs  of  State, 
printed  in  the  year  1703,  the  fifth  edi 
tion,  I  find,  p.  251,  "  Royal  Resolutions :  By 
A.  Marvell,  Esq.,"  which  seems  an  extremely 
early  instance  of  this  designation  used  as  a 
title  :— 

My  Pimp  shall  be  my  Minister  Primier, 
My  Bawds  call  Ambassadors  far  and  near, 
And  my  Wench  shall  dispose  of  Conge  delirc. 

Charles  II.  is  the  monarch  referred  to,  of 
course.  I  know  nothing  of  earlier  editions 
of  the  poems  than  the  fifth.  O. 

"  ILLUSTRATION  "  (9th  S.  iii.  247,  316,  394).— 
D.  M.  R,  has  lost  the  real  drift  of  DR. 
MURRAY'S  question ;  it  would  be  very  easy 
indeed  to  give  many  similar  examples,  in- 
stance 'Cassell's  Illustrated  History  of 
England.'  DR.  MURRAY  asks  for  "illustra- 
tions bjT,"  and  I  observe  with  regret  that  he 
asks  for  answers  direct  to  Oxford.  It  is,  I 
think,  a  thousand  pities  that  readers  of 
*  N.  &  Q.'  should  thus  be  deprived  of  what 
promises  to  be  most  useful  and  interesting 
knowledge.  I  came  across  a  volume  (xix.)  of 
Bentley's  Miscellany  the  other  day  for  1846. 
It  opens  with  the  third  chapter  of  'Brian 
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O'Linn ;  or,  Luck  is  Everything,'  and  imme- 
diately under  the  title  it  says  :  "  With  an 
illustration  by  John  Leech."  This  occurs  in 
connexion  with  some  half-dozen  illustrations 
in  different  parts  of  the  volume. 

CHAS.  F.  FORSHAW,  LL.D. 
Hanover  Gardens,  Bradford. 

The  earliest  example  I  can  find  is  in  the 
preface  to  Ingram 's  'Memorials  of  Oxford,' 
1837,  where  "  illustrations  of  a  superior  order  " 
are  mentioned— quoting  from  the  original 
prospectus.  The  Illustrated  London  Mews, 
No.  1,  14  May^  1842,  promises  "selections 
from  the  illustrations  of  the  numerous  works," 
&c.  Many  examples  can  be  seen  in  Forster's 
*  Life  of  Dickens.'  Thus  Dickens  writes  :  "Do 
you  think  it  worth  while,  in  the  illustrations, 
to  throw  the.. period  back  at  all  for  the  sake 
of  anything  good  in  the  costume  1 "  (29  Oc- 
tober, 1848.) 

While  writing  this,  I  have  found  a  still 
earlier  instance — the  "List  of  Illustrations" 
at  the  end  of  '  The  Architecture  of  Birds '  (in 
"  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge  "),  1831. 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 
Hastings. 

CARDBOARD  MODELS  (9th  S.  iii.  407). — I  was 
taught  the  making  of  these  toys  in  the  fifties. 
The  outline  of  the  four  sides  of  the  building 
is  first  drawn  to  scale  ;  the  lines  marking  the 
margins  and  angles  are  then  cut  half  way 
through  the  board  ;  the  whole  is  then  cut 
out  to  within  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch  of 
the  incised  margins  ;  this  outer  margin  or 
selvedge,  doubled  down  or  turned  up  at 
the  necessary  angle,  affords  attachment  to  the 
floor,  roof,  &c.  Windows  and  doors  are  cut 
out  or  sketched  in  to  scale  ;  chimneys,  pillars, 
dormer-windows,  &c.,  are  constructed  in  the 
same  way  as  the  main  building.  Of  course, 
a  great  deal  depends  upon  artistic  treatment. 
Powdered  chalk  and  sand  applied  to  a  gummed 
surface  will  give  a  realistic  appearance  to 
walls,  gravel  walks,  grass  plats,  tfec.  Talc 
may  be  used  for  glass  and  water ;  moss  will 
supply  shrubs  and  ivy,  &c. 

THOMAS  J.  JEAKES. 

There  is  on  view  at  Stepney  Causeway  a 
fine  cardboard  model  of  Dr.  Bariiardo's  Village 
Home  for  Girls  at  Ilford.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  doctor  would  willingly  supply  the 
name  of  the  artist  if  M.  R.  cared  to  ask  for  it. 
JOHN  T.  PAGE. 

West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

M.  K.  should  apply  to  one  of  the  London 
model-makers  who  make  models  for  trials  of 
"  ancient  lights  "  and  the  like  actions  in  the 
High  Court.  Many  London  solicitors  could 


give  M.  R.  the  address  of  one  of  the  model- 
makers,  or  he  might  advertise  in  a  trade 
paper.  I  recommend  M.  R.  to  have  his  model 
on  rather  a  larger  scale  than  eighteen  inches 
square,  if  it  is  to  be  of  much  practical  use  for 
the  buildings  he  refers  to. 

W.   H.   QUARRELL. 

ARLINGTON  (9th  S.  iii.  269,  357,  398).— Is  it 
not  possible  that  the  pronunciation  may  have 
remained  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  though  the 
manner  of  spelling  has  varied  considerably, 
during  the  centuries  ?  To  the  Norman  scribes 
the  names  of  the  villages,  &c.,  were  those  of 
a  foreign  language,  and  various  are  the  modes 
of  spelling  what  are  now  written  alike.  COL. 
PRIDEAUX  says  that  Harlington,  Middle- 
sex, is  given  as  Herdintone.  Arlington,  in 
Bibury  parish,  Gloucester,  is  Aluredintuire, 
and  this  Arlington  1  have  also  seen  in  late 
seventeenth'  or  early  eighteenth  century 
manuscripts  as  Hardington.  Not  far  from 
Cheltenham  there  are  villages  of  Seven- 
hampton  and  Brockhamptori ;  to  the  inhabit- 
ants and  those  who  know  them  best  they  are 
Sennington  and  Brockington,  probably  the 
original  names.  During  the  present  century 
many  unspeakable  names  have  been  changed, 
Brighton,  for  instance  ;  but  in  rural  districts 
the  place-names  would  change  but  slowly, 
and  probably  the  villages  and  manors  of  Ar- 
lington have  been  so  pronounced  by  the 
natives  ever  since  the  survey.  If  the  Lord 
Arlington  of  the  Cabal  took  his  title  from 
the  Middlesex  place  of  the  name,  it  must 
have  been  most  generally  known  as  Arlington, 
minus  the  H,  at  that  time.  B.  B. 

FAMILY  OF  BURDEN  (9th  S.  iii.  187). — A  con- 
tributor to  the  Genealogist,  vol.  iii.  p.  145, 
says  that  Burden,  or  Burdon,  took  the  name 
from  Burdon,  co.  Durham.  The  earliest  men- 
tioned personage  is  William  de  Burdon,  who 
witnessed  a  deed  temp.  Alexander  III.  of 
Scotland,  1249-86.  According  to  the  'Visita- 
tions of  Devon,'  by  Lieut.-Col.  J.  L.  Vivian,  a 
family  of  that  name  resided  at  Burdon,  co. 
Devon,  in  1529.  Whether  they  are  of  the  same 
family  as  the  above  and  gave  the  place  the 
name  is  not  stated.  JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

CRESSET-STONES  (9th  S.  iii.  408).  — Besides 
the  cresset-stones  at  Wool  (Dorset),  Lewan- 
nick  (Cornwall),  York,  Furness,  and  Calder 
Abbeys,  in  this  country,  and  at  Milan  and 
Stockholm  Museum,  all  described  by  the  Rev7. 
S.  Baring-Gould  in  his  'Strange  Survivals,' 
quite  a  number  of  others  exist.  For  those  in 
Westminster  Abbey  see  the  Archaeological 
Journal  for  1876.  The  late  Rev.  T.  Lees,  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Cumberland  and 
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Westmoreland  Antiquarian  Society  for  1878, 
gives  a  long  and  well-illustrated  paper  upon 
the  subject.  Also  see  'Rites  of  Durham 
Abbey,'  in  which  their  use  by  a  writer  who 
had  seen  them  used  is  described  (Surtees 
Society  edition,  pp.  19  and  73).  There  is  an 
excellent  example  of  a  cresset-stone  at  Stro 
Church  in  Sweden,  and  descriptions  of 
others  in  the  same  country  will  be  found  in 
Prof.  Nilsson's  '  Skandinaviska  Nordens  Ur- 
invanare.'  HARRY  HEMS. 

Fair  Park,  Exeter. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Fryer  contributes  a  paper  to  the 
Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Associa- 
tion for  March  on  Wool  Church,  Dorset, 
wherein  will  be  found  an  interesting  descrip- 
tion, with  illustration,  of  the  cresset-stone 
preserved  in  that  church  :— 

"  It  is  carved  out  of  a  block  of  Purbeck  marble, 
and  is  rectangular  in  shape,  being  9^  in.  by7^in., 
and  5  in.  deep.  The  cups  are  placed  in  each  corner 
of  the  stone,  and  they  are  3j  in.  deep,  with  a  dia- 
meter of  83  in." 

I.  C.  GOULD. 

WIND  INDICATOR  AT  PECKHAM  (9th  S.  iii. 
347). — In  'The  Construction  and  Principal 
Uses  of  Mathematical  Instruments,'  trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  M.  Bion  by  Edmund 
Stone  (London,  1723),  is  a  description  of  an 
instrument  "  showing  on  what  point  of  the 
compass  the  wind  blows,  without  going  out 
of  one's  room."  The  dial-plate  on  which  are 
marked  the  points  of  the  compass  is  generally 
fixed  to  the  wall  of  the  room,  and  the  pointer 
is  attached  to  an  axle  connected  by  cog-wheels 
with  the  perpendicular  rod  carrying  the  wind 
vane.  As  the  vane  moves,  the  change  of  wind 
is  indicated  on  the  dial-plate.  In  the  King's 
Gallery  at  Kensington  Palace  is  one  of  these 
dials,  and  Macaulay,  in  describing  a  visit  of 
Peter  the  Great  to  William  III.  at  Kensington, 
mentions  that  the  Czar 

"took  no  notice  of  the  fine  pictures  with  which  the 
palace  was  adorned.  But  over  the  chimney  of  the 
royal  sitting-room  was  a  plate  which,  by  an  in- 
genious machinery,  indicated  the  direction  of  the 
wind  ;  and  with  this  plate  he  was  in  raptures." 

Possibly  the  automatic  wind  indicator  at 
Peckham  was  a  contrivance  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter. C.  B.  F. 

In  the  Daily  Graphic  for  24  May,  p.  4,  there 
is,  s.v.  'The  Queen's  Gift  to  the  Nation  :  Ken- 
sington Palace  Restored,'  a  view  of  "The  king's 
gallery  and  wind-gauge."  This  appears  to  be 
a  large  dial  like  a  clock-face,  and  presumably 
marked  with  the  points  of  the  compass  in- 
stead of  hours  and  minutes,  and  is  referred  to 
on  p.  5,  col.  2 : — 

"  The  mantelpiece  contains  the  old  deal  hand  or 
pointer,  which,  connected  with  a  vane  still  existing 


above  the  roof,  enabled  William  III.  to  know  in 
which  quarter  the  wind  lay,  so  that  his  asthma  should 
run  no  risks.  Peter  the  Great,  when  visiting  the 
king,  was  so  delighted  with  this  apparatus  that,  as 
Macaulay  relates,  he  took  no  notice  of  the  pictures 
adorning  the  palace." 

About  twenty-two  years  ago  I  saw  a  dial  of 
this  kind  on  the  outside  of  a  building,  perhaps 
at  Peckham.  THOMAS  J.  JEAKES. 

Doubtless  this  refers  to  a  particular  pattern 
of  vane  or  weathercock  erected  at  Peckham. 
For  the  history  of  vanes,  &c.,  from  the  very 
earliest  of  days,  see  Beckmann's  'History  of 
Inventions,'  Bonn's  edition,  1846,  ii.  281-90, 
and  'K  &  Q.,'  lgfc  S.  v.  490 ;  vii.  534. 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

KING  CHARLES  I.  (9th  S.  iii.  25,  411).— Is  it 
not  a  pity  to  accord  the  honours  of  a  serious 
discussion  to  a  cock-and-bull  story  about  the 
death  of  Charles  being  due  to  the  machina- 
tions of  the  Jesuits  1  The  universal  and  heroic 
support  given  by  the  Catholics  (from  con- 
scientious motives)  to  the  tottering  cause  of 
monarchy  throughout  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury is  surely  too  settled  a  matter  of  history 
to  permit  of  doubt,  and  in  any  case  something 
more  nearly  resembling  evidence  of  the  Jesuit 
story  should  be  produced  than  a  French  "libel 
published  in  Holland  in  1691,"  the  "true  and 
perfect  narratives  "  of  crack-brained  fanatics 
like  Prynne,  and  the  controversial  tours  de 
force  of  Baxter  and  Du  Moulin.  To  call  this 
an  "obscure"  subject,  as  M.A.  does,  is  to  do 
one's  best  to  galvanize  life  into  the  ridiculous 
scarecrow  by  creating  a  supposition  that  there 
is  real  evidence  of  the  statement  that  Catholics 
had  a  hand  in  the  illegal  doing  to  death  of 
their  rightful  sovereign. 

JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  columns  of 
'N.  &  Q.'  are  not  going  to  be  utilized  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  the  truth  of 
all  the  charges  that  have  been  made  against 
the  Jesuits  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  cen- 
turies. A  newspaper  exists  and  flourishes,  I 
believe,  among  us  to  expose  their  evil  deeds, 
and  never  does  an  earthquake  occur,  or  a 
volcano  display  activity,  or  a  cloud  of  locusts 
descend  upon  a  smiling  land,  or  a  river  mouth 
get  silted  up,  but  it  is  traced  in  some  way  or 
other  to  their  machinations.  Of  course  this 
invincible  hostility  is  sometimes  pardonable, 
as,  for  instance,  in  Michelet's  '  Histoire  de 
France,'  where  it  adds  an  amusing  element  to 
a  work  that  is  already  brilliant.  But  in  some 
classes  of  society  in  England  the  attitude  is 
so  general  as  to  be  quite  commonplace  and 
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wearisome,  especially  as  it  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  a  complete  ignorance  of  the  un- 
doubted merits  of  the  Jesuits  as  missionaries, 
explorers,  and  schoolmasters. 

With  regard  to  anything  Prynne  may  have 
said  about  them,  it  is  not  worth  consideration. 
The  cruel  treatment  that  he  underwent  makes 
him,  I  confess,  a  picturesque  and  interesting 
figure  amid  the  crowd  of  sombre  fanatics  that 
England  produced  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
But  "  no  man  was  ever  sent  to  prison  before 
or  since  for  such  a  sheer  mass  of  nonsense," 
says  Greene,  referring  to  Prynne's  writings. 
Baxter,  no  doubt,  was  a  more  reputable  per- 
sonage, but  he  lived  in  such  an  atmosphere 
that  his  statements  about  the  doings  of  the 
Jesuits  are  best  received  with  a  certain 
amount  of  judicious  scepticism. 

T.  P.  ARMSTKONG. 

Putney. 

PRINTING  m  IRELAND  (9th  S.  iii.  288).— Has 
your  correspondent  referred  to  a  similar 
question  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  2nd  S.  vii.  48,  and  to  the 
long  reply  given  by  the  Editor  ?  A  chapter 
on  this  subject  appeared  in  the  Dublin  Penny 
Magazine,  1833,  ii.  354. 

EVERARD  HOME  COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Shakespeare  in  France  under  the  Ancien  Regime. 

By  J.  J.  Jusserand.  (Fisher  Unwin.) 
NOT  the  least  valuable  is  this  of  the  contri- 
butions made  by  M.  Jusserand  to  the  knowledge 
of  our  early  literature.  No  living  writer  is,  by 
knowledge  of  the  early  drama  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, France  and  England,  so  fully  equipped  as 
is  M.  Jusserand  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken. 
In  the  original  French  the  book  saw  the  light  some 
six  months  ago,  when  its  merits  won  general  recog- 
nition. It  is  the  good  fortune  of  the  English  student 
that,  whereas  his  French  rival  is  provided  with  one 
of  the  ordinary  volumes  in  yellow  paper,  published 
at  four  francs,  he  is  himself  supplied  with  a  trans- 
lation by  the  author's  own  hand  which  is,  if  any 
thing,  rather  ampler  than  the  original,  and  brims 
over  with  illustrations,  most  of  them  new  and 
curious,  and  many  of  them  extremely  helpful.  In 
its  English  shape,  then,  M.  Jusserand's  book  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  contri- 
butions that  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of 
dramatic  literature  and  of  the.  stage.  It  matters 
little  that  the  title  of  the  book,  without  being 
exactly  a  misnomer,  is  apt  to  convey  a  wrong  im- 
pression. Shakspeare  in  France  was,  until  well  on 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  simply  non  -  existent. 
Then,  even,  the  purpose  he  served  was  that  of  the 
helot  who,  according  to  the  '  Lycurgus'  of  Plutarch, 
taught  the  Spartan  youth  repugnance  to  drunken 
ness.  It  was  on  the  eve  of  the  extinction 
of  the  ancien  regime  that  the  French  Academy 
heard  with  approval  the  protest  of  Voltaire  agains" 


he  worship  of  "  Gille  Shakespeare,"  and  the 
declaration  that  the  play  of  'Hamlet'  is  full  of 
abominable  vulgarity.  Not,  indeed,  until  the 
amous  outburst  of  romanticism,  a  generation 
ater  than  the  ancien  regime,  did  men  such  as  Hugo, 
-.amartine,  Gautier,  Nodier,  Musset,  Berlioz,  and 
>he  rest  establish  a  cult  of  Shakspeare  which  is  now 
ilmost  as  much  out  of  date  as  that  of  Richardson 
and  Sterne  during  the  previous  century.  It  seems 
tartling  at  a  moment  when  the  greatest  of  Parisian 
Actresses  is  among  us,  teaching  us  how  to  act 
rlamlet,  to  state  that  Shakspeare  exerts  next  to 
10  influence  upon  the  French  stage,  but  it  is  the 
"act.  M.  Jusserand  himself  bears  witness  that  "  To 
)elieve  that  he  [Shakspeare]  has  become  accli- 
matized in  France,  that  his  genius  has  penetrated 
ind  transformed  the  French  mind,  is  an  error/' 
M.  Jusserand  gives  an  account— animated,  as  is  his 
entire  work,  and  written  in  a  vein  of  pleasant  banter 
—of  the  influence  on  the  French  mind  of  the  know- 
edge  of  English  literature  that  was  disseminated 
ay  men  such  as  1'Abbe  Prevost  and  Voltaire ;  of  the 
influence  of  Voltaire's  early  teaching,  when  he  was 
the  discoverer  and  patron  of  Shakspeare,  and  did 
not  see  his  own  supremacy  assailed ;  and  of  -the 
Anglomania  that  prevailed  in  France  in  the  days  of 
the  Encyclopaedists.  More  than  half  his  work  is, 
however,  occupied  with  proof  of  the  all  but  com- 
plete ignorance  concerning  English  literature  that 
prevailed  across  the  Channel  at  a  period  when  the 
social  intercourse  between  the  two  kingdoms  was 
close  as  it  could  well  be,  and  when  men  of  high 
distinction  in  letters  belonging  to  one  country  were 
constantly  visiting  the  other. 

While  as  a  history  of  Shakspeare  in  France 
M.  Jusserand's  book  leaves  to  be  desired  what, 
in  fact,  cannot  be  supplied,  as  illustration  of  the 
state  of  the  stage  in  the  two  countries  it  is  a 
work  of  high  value  and  interest.  We  know  of  no 
other  work  that  furnishes  in  so  acceptable  a  form 
information  so  important  and  previously  so  in- 
accessible. A  flood  of  light  is,  indeed,  cast  upon 
the  English  stage.  We  are  familiar  with  the  many 
illustrated  books  on  the  stage  which  have  recently 
been  given  us  by  Frenchmen.  None  of  these  does 
for  us  quite  what  is  done  in  the  present  volume, 
which  casts,  often  from  remote,  original,  and  trust- 
worthy sources,  a  bright  light  upon  our  stage  repre- 
sentations during  the  period  from  the  production 
of  the  miracle  play  to  the  interruption  of  theatrical 
performances  by  the  Commonwealth.  On  the  mere 
strength  of  the  illustrations,  which  are  numerous 
and  excellent,  the  work  has  strongest  claims  on 
attention.  It  is,  moreover,  as  ail  familiar  with  the 
former  work  of  M.  Jusserand  will  be  prepared 
to  believe,  a  work  brilliant  in  style  and  of  solid 
erudition. 

Old  Clocks  and  Watches  and  their  Makers.   By  F.  J. 

Britten.    (Batsford.) 

How  fascinating  a  subject  is  that  of  old  clocks  and 
watches  a  reference  to  our  columns  will  serve  to 
prove.  To  Mr.  Britten — long  known  for  his  con- 
tributions to  the  history  of  horology— we  are  at 
length  indebted  for  a  book  worthy  of  the  theme. 
His  '  Watch  and  Clock  Makers'  Dictionary 
and  Guide '  and  his  '  Watch  and  Clock  Makers' 
Handbook '  are  authoritative,  and  have  gone  through 
many  editions.  Less  than  three  years  ago  a  ninth 
edition  of  the  two  works  incorporated  saw  the 
light,  while  a  practical  work  on  the  springing  and 
adjusting  of  watches  was  published  last  year.  The 
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present  volume  is  intended  for  the  antiquary  and 
the  amateur  rather  than  the  expert.  It  supplies  an 
historical  and  a  descriptive  account  of  the  different 
styles  of  clocks  and  watches  of  past  times  in 
England  and  abroad,  and  furnishes  a  list  and,  in 
many  cases,  a  biography  of  over  eight  thousand 
makers.  This  last  feature  is  of  exceptional  interest. 
We  are  amply  justified  in  recommending  it  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers,  seeing  that  a  consultation 
of  its  pages  would  save  us  from  constantly  recurring 
questions.  We  are  not  grudging  the  space  accorded 
to  queries  and  replies  on  the  subject,  and  are,  of 
course,  glad  that  through  our  pages  our  readers 
should  obtain  the  information  they  require.  It 
seems  worth  while,  however,  to  commend  to  the 
collector  and  the  amateur  the  book  as  one  indis- 
pensable to  him,  and  to  be  kept  on  his  table  for 
purpose  of  constant  reference. 

The  opening  portion  of  the  work  is  that  which 
will  be  read  with  most  interest.  After  dealing 
briefly  with  standards  of  time  and  primitive 
methods  of  notation,  and  supplying  a  brief  account 
of  sundials,  clepsydrae,  and  other  inventions,  Mr. 
Britten  gives  an  historical  account  of  the  gradual 
introduction  of  clocks.  Definite  information  as  to 
the  first  introduction  of  clocks  consisting  of  "  an 
assemblage  of  wheels  actuated  by  a  weight "  is  not 
yet  obtainable,  and  an  attempt  to  fix  the  date 
when  they  first  appeared  would  be  guesswork.  We 
hear  of  a  clock  in  Magdeburg  Cathedral,  placed 
there  by  Pope  Sylvester  II.  so  early  as  the  end  of 
the  tenth  century.  This,  however,  is  believed  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  sundial ;  and  though  clocks  ot 
a  sort  existed  in  cathedrals  and  monasteries  during 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  proof  that 
an  escapement  was  constructed  for  more  than  two 
centuries  after  the  time  of  Sylvester  II.  is  wanting. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  there 
was  a  clock  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  on  the  bell  of 
which  mechanical  figures— referred  to  by  Dekker 
in  the  'Gull's  Hornbook'  as  "Paul's  Jacks"— 
struck  the  hour.  Concerning  these  "Jacks"  much 
curious  information  is  given,  and  an  illustration  is 
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seen  at  St.  Dunstan's  Lodge,  Regent's  Park,  are 
also  depicted.  The  French  appellation  "Jaque- 
mart"  given  to  these  figures  Mr.  Britten,  after 
Gabriel  Peignot,  holds  to  be  a  contraction  of 
Jaccomorchiadus,  i.e.,  a  man  in  a  suit  of  armour. 
This  seems  strange.  Littre  favours  Dutch  or 
Flemish  Jackman,  which,  however,  is  much  the 
same  thing.  A  special  feature  in  the  volume 
consists  of  the  illustrations,  which  are  numerous 
and  excellent.  These  are,  indeed,  over  four 
hundred  in  number,  and  include  representa- 
tions of  many  of  the  most  famous  clocks  at 
Strasbourg,  Beauvais,  Lyons,  Niort,  and  else\vhere. 
There  are  moreover,  views  of  the  dial  of  Glastpn- 
bury  clock,  now  in  Wells  Cathedral,  that  9f  Wim- 
borne  and  the  famous  Exeter  clock,  with  its  three 
figures  of  Matthew  the  Miller  and  his  two  sons. 
Very  remarkable  are  some  of  the  presentations  of 
watches,  including  those  in  the  likeness  of  a  skull, 
surely  the  grimmest  form  in  which  the  flight  of 
time  can  be  chronicled.  In  addition  to  the  great 
national  collections  at  the  British  Museum,  South 
Kensington,  and  elsewhere,  private  collections  have 
been  open  to  Mr.  Britten.  Our  friend  Mr.  J.  E. 
Hodgkin  has  aided  him  in  the  framing  of  a  list  of 
clock  and  watch  makers.  The  Windsor  Castle 


collection  has  been  open  to  him  by  the  express 
order  of  the  Queen.  Prince  Soltikoft'  and  the  Hon 
Gerald  Ponsonby  have  helped  in  various  ways.  The 
result  is  a  book  which  may  be  augmented  in  the 
future,  but  will  scarcely  be  replaced,  and  which 
holds,  in  its  way,  a  unique  position  in  literature. 
We  are  not  quite  sure  to  whom  Mr.  Britten  refers 
when  he  speaks,  p.  11,  of  Athenee.  Surely  in  a 
book  for  Englishmen  Athenseus  would  be  better. 
Does  Athena?us,  moreover,  refer  to  a  clepsydra? 
Again,  what  is  the  style  of  Henri  VI.  ?  There  were 
but  four  Henris  in  France.  Mr.  Britten's  volume 
is  eminently  desirable  and  useful. 

A  CAPITAL  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Ex-Libris 
Society  reproduces  the  fine  armorial  plate  of  Charles 
Wilbraham  Pretty  man,  and  has  good  notes  on 
'  Festoon  Plates,'  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Vorster,  of  Amster- 
dam. The  secretary,  Mr.  Wright,  gives  an  account 
ot  Miss  C.  Helard  under  'Book-plate  Designers.' 
He  also  announces  his  intention  to  publish  an 
article  on  '  Urn  Plates,'  and  will  be  glad  of  the  loan 
of  plates  of  this  description. 

WE  hear  with  regret  of  the  death,  in  his  thirty- 
seventh  year,  of  Mr.  Charles  Edward  Gildersome- 
Dickinson,  an  occasional  contributor  to  our  columns. 
In  his  later  years  Mr.  Dickinson  was  .known  as  a 
record  agent  and  searcher  at  the  British  Museum 
ano  Rolls  and  Record  Offices.  He  died  on  25  May 
and  was  buried  on  the  27th  in  the  churchyard  at 
Crockham,  Edenbridge,  Kent. 

COL.  FISHWICK,  the  author  of  'The  History  of 
Rochdale,'  is  engaged  on  a  '  History  of  the  Parish  of 
Preston.  It  will  contain  information  about  the 
township  and  hamlets  in  the  parish,  and  the  families 
which  have  dwelt  there,  and  will  be  illustrated 
with  views,  architectural  drawings,  and  plans.  It 
will  be  published  by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock. 
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We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  followino 
notices  :— 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  Correspond- 
ents who  repeat  queries  are  requested  to  head  the 
second  communication  "Duplicate." 

H.  HEMS  ('H.E.D.').-These  "  mystical"  initials 
stand  for  the  Historical  English  Dictionary,'  as  the 
editors  desire  that  the  'New  English  Dictionary' 
shall  be  called. 


„  ("AmPersand").  -See  4*  S.  viii.  311,  387, 

4ba,  ooo. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to 
"  The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries  '"—Advertise- 
ments and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher"— 
at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


*  s.  in.  JUNE  24, 
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SPENSER'S  LANCASHIRE  HOME. 

IT  is  well  known  that  the  poet  Spenser,  on 
leaving  Cambridge  in  1576,  when  he  would  be 
about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  went  to  re- 
side in  East  Lancashire.  Yet  it  is  an  obscure 
part  of  his  life ;  all  that  can  be  stated  with 
absolute  certainty  is  that  he  spent  some  time 
in  the  North,  perhaps  two  years  ;  that  he  was 
engaged  in  the  composition  of  poetical  works, 
one  of  which  was  soon  to  bring  him  into  cele- 
brity; and  that  he  wooed,  but  failed  to  win 
the  hand  of  a  beautiful  and  accomplished 
lady,  Rosalind,  "  the  widowe's  daughter  of  the 
glenne."  Tradition,  however,  has,  with  hardly 
a  doubt,  handed  down  the  name  of  the  spot 
where  the  young  poet  resided. 

It  is  Hurstwood,  a  somewhat  lonely  and 
picturesque  hamlet  on  the  hills.  The  hamlet 
consists  of  Hurstwood  Hall,  the  house  where 
the  poet  lived,  and  one  or  two  farms  and 
cottages.  Hurstwood  Hall  was  built  during 
Spenser's  stay  in  the  hamlet.  It  is  not  large, 
nor  has  it  any  pretence  to  architectural  dignity, 
but  in  its  day  it  would  be  considered  a  sub- 
stantial and  respectable  residence.  Here  lived 
a  younger  and  probably  poorer  branch  of 
the  Towneley  family,  whose  chief  seat  was 
Towneley  Hall,  not  far  from  the  town  of 


Burnley,  and  some  two  miles  distant  from 
Hurstwood.  Over  the  entrance  may  still  be 
read  these  words,  carved  in  stone,  "Barnardus 
Townley  et  Agnes  uxorejus."  Barnard  Town- 
ley  was,  it  is  thought,  the  architect  of  his  own 
house.  Agnes,  his  wife,  was  an  Ormerod  of 
Ormerod  Hall,  which  is  close  to  Hurstwood. 

Hurstwood  Hall  concerns  only  the  local 
antiquary.  The  house  where  Spenser  lived 
for  a  short  period  has  a  wider-reaching  in- 
terest. It  stands  nearly  opposite  the  former 
residence  of  Barnard  and  Agnes  Townley,  and 
is  but  a  few  yards  removed,  the  main  thorough- 
fare of  the  hamlet  very  narrowly  separating 
the  two  buildings.  Architecturally  it  is  not 
inferior  to  Hurstwood  Hall.  It  is  a  com- 
modious, handsome,  and  solid-looking  struc- 
ture, with  three  large  and  lofty  gables,  and  a 
fine,  almost  imposing  porch.  This  porch  seems 
to  have  been  a  more  recent  addition,  built 
of  newer  stone,  and  probably  replaced  an 
older  one  that  had  become  dilapidated.  Some 
years  ago  the  front  room  to  the  left  contained 
a  spacious  fireplace,  common  enough  in  large 
houses,  and  in  many  antique  buildings  con- 
tinuing in  use  to  the  present  day.  Such, 
indeed,  may  be  the  case  with  this  at  Hurst- 
wood House.  This  room  has  a  roof  of  oak, 
another  characteristic  of  these  quaint  old 
halls.  And  here,  in  all  likelihood,  lived  and 
loved  and  wrote  the  poets'  poet,  as  Spenser 
has  been  happily  designated. 

In  this  house  dwelt  for  four  centuries  a 
branch  of  the  Spenser  family,  so  the  poet 
would  be  the  guest  of  his  relatives.  We  can 
scarcely  suppose  that  he  paid  this  visit  to  his 
father's  home,  for  Edmund  was  born  in  Lon- 
don. We  know  nothing  of  his  father,  not 
even  his  name  or  employment,  but  we  know 
that  his  mother's  name  was  Elizabeth.  Eliza- 
beth is  a  name  trebly  celebrated  in  Spenser's 
story,  being  not  only  that  of  his  mother,  but 
also  of  his  wife,  whose  immortality  is  embalmed 
in  sweet  and  noble  verse,  and  being  likewise 
the  name,  historically  still  more  illustrious, 
of  England's  most  sovereign  queen.  The 
parish  registers  of  Burnley  mention  the  Spen- 
sers  of  Hurstwood  down  to  1654.  The  bap- 
tismal name  Edmund  continually  recurs.  The 
poet  claimed  kinship  with  a  rising  and  dis- 
tinguished house,  the  Spencers  of  Althorpe, 
spelt,  as  will  be  seen,  with  a  slight  difference. 

Hurstwood,  situated  on  a  fertile  slope  of 
lie  hill,  is  still  emphatically  in  rural  country 
erreen  fields  running  up  to  and  pleasantly 
environing  it  on  every  hand,  whilst  at  no 
remote  distance  woodland  adds  greatly  to 
the  charm  and  beauty  of  the  spot.  When  the 
writer  revisited  this  hamlet  last  autumn,  and 
Deheld  the  sycamores  and  elms  and  oaks  clad 
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in  their  most  gorgeous  tints,  it  appeared  to 
him  lovely  as  a  scene  in  Arcady.  And  in  its 
pastoral  quietude  it  was  such,  with  but  slight 
change,  as  it  had  been  when  the  young  poet 
went  in  and  out  of  the  home  of  his  ancestors, 
and  his  feet  trod  the  meadows  his  fore- 
fathers had  trodden  for  generations.  As  I 
looked  upon  Hurstwood,  with  its  girdling 
woods  and  leas,  1  looked  upon  just  such  a 
scene  as  had  met  the  eyes  of  Spenser  more 
than  three  centuries  ago.  Beyond  the  hamlet 
Pendle  Hill,  a  rugged  and  isolated  mass, 
towered  high,  a  conspicuous  object.  On  the 
topmost  slopes  and  summits  of  the  Yorkshire 
hills,  a  continuation  of  the  great  Pennine 
chain,  stretched  a  vast  expanse  of  moorland, 
breeding-ground  of  the  black-cock,  peewit, 
and  numberless  shy-winged  birds  to  this 
day,  in  the  year's  waning  months  a  glorious 
wilderness  of  heather  and  ling  and  wild 
grasses,  splendidly  carpeting  rounded  height 
and  gorge-like  glen,  with  hardly  a  sign  of 
human  habitation  to  break  the  sweep  of  the 
lofty  solitudes, 

In  one  direction  in  the  sixteenth  century 
the  spectator  standing  near  this  hamlet  and 
gazing  across  the  country  beheld  a  very  differ- 
ent and  grander  scene.  It  was  a  scene  that 
still  bore  traces  of  far-off  days.  In  the 
valley,  and  also  to  some  extent  up  the  hillside 
towards  Hurstwood,  nourished  the  mighty 
forest  of  Pendle,  haunt  of  wild  animals  and 
wilder  witches.  As  seen  from  the  elevated 
position  of  Hurstwood  it  was  a  magnificent 
sylvan  spectacle.  There  was  then  no  large 
town  of  Burnley  or  manufacturing  village, 
its  locality  indicated  by  tall  chimneys  emit- 
ting volumes  of  smoke.  It  was  a  region  that 
furnished  glimpses  of  beauty  and  sights  of 
savage  grandeur,  to  be  embodied  in  after- 
years  in  the  wonderful  imaginative  demesne 
of  the  *  Faerie  Queene.' 

Close  to  Hurstwood  lived  Rosalind,  "the 
widowe's  daughter  of  the  glenne."  At  the 
foot  of  the  glen  there  is  a  house  which  bears 
the  name  of  Hock  Hall.  This  house,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  was  the  home  of  the  beauti- 
ful lady  whose  story  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
love  episodes  in  poesy.  It  was  romantically 
situated  near  the  great  forest.  One  of  Spen- 
ser's biographers  conjectures  that  the  lady 
belonged  to  the  Dynely  family,  of  Dynely 
Hill,  not  far  from  the  Towneley  Hall  estates. 
But  it  is  conjecture  only,  nothing  more. 
Every  reader  of  the  'Faerie  Queene'  knows 
the  story,  how  the  young  scholar  pressed  his 
suit  in  vain  for  the  hand  of  the  haughty 
Rosalind.  It  was  no  mere  idle  affection  of 
an  hour,  such  as  any  youth  might  have 
experienced  and  forgotten,  but  a  deep  and 


absorbing  passion,  the  fires  of  which  never 
wholly  died  out.  Long  after,  when,  not 
without  much  devotion,  for  a  time  unrequited, 
and  many  rebuffs,  he  sought  the  hand  of  the 
Elizabeth  who  became  his  wife,  he  remem- 
bered the  maiden  he  had  met  and  wooed  in 
the  glades  of  Pendle.  The  recollections  of 
Rosalind,  woven  into  his  very  being,  were 
among  the  most  sacred  memories  of  his  life. 

Rosalind  was  no  rustic  coquette.  She 
appears  to  have  been  highly  accomplished, 
and  was  able  to  estimate  aright  Spenser's 
abilities.  Gabriel  Harvey  said  of  her, ''  Gentle 
Mistress  Rosalind  once  reported  him  [Spen- 
ser] to  have  all  the  intelligences  at  com- 
mandment; and  at  another  christened  him 
her  Signior  Pegaso"  According  to  the  writer 
of  the  "  Glosse"  to  the  'Shepheardes  Calender,' 
she  was  a  gentlewoman  of  no  mean  house,  and 
her  gifts  and  graces  were  of  no  common  kind. 
In  worldly  circumstances,  though  assuredly 
not  in  honourable  lineage,  the  lady  of  so 
independent  a  character  was  probably  more 
fortunately  endowed  than  the  struggling  poet. 
Yet  I  do  not  think  that  worldly  wealth-  the 
lack  of  it  on  Spenser's  part— had  much  to  do 
with  his  rejection  as  a  lover  by  the  fair  and 
cultured  Rosalind.  Let  us  regard  the  affair 
from  another  and  entirely  different  point  of 
view.  Spenser  belonged  to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  as  a  party  man  was  a  thorough 
Puritan.  But  his  Anglican  Puritanism  was 
not  that  of  Cartwright,  and  was  little  coloured 
or  moulded  by  the  principles  and  influences 
that  had  their  origin  and  root  in  Geneva.  His 
refined  tastes  and  love  of  the  beautiful,  so 
marked  characteristics  of  his  poetry,  saved 
him  from  giving  himself  up  heart  and  soul 
to  that  cold  and  austere  creed.  Also  bear  in 
mind  his  hatred  of  Rome  and  of  all  men  and 
things  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Still  he  was  no  bigot,  but  simply  a 
man  of  decided  convictions.  At  no  time  did 
he  so  forget  himself  as  to  become  intolerant. 

To  what  part  of  England,  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  youth,  at  times  perhaps  apt  to  be  fervent, 
did  he  bring  his  theological  opinions  and 
hatred  of  Rome,  or,  at  least,  of  what  he 
deemed  Romish  errors  1  To  Lancashire,  the 
most  Roman  Catholic  county  in  England,  and 
perhaps  East  Lancashire  more  emphatically 
so  than  the  other  portions  of  the  shire,  the 
Towneleys  arid  not  a  few  ancient  families 
owning  thereabouts  large  estates,  and  con- 
sequently wielding  a  fair  share  of  social  in- 
fluence. Hither  came  the  young  Cambridge 
graduate,  and  found  himself  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  prejudices  and  traditions  and  a 
type  of  religious  life  little  in  harmony  with 
his  university  training,  and  where  his 
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c  )inions  would  be  regarded  with  jealous 
s  ispioion.  Possibly  Rosalind  was  as  staunch 
a  id  enthusiastic  in  her  convictions  as  Spen- 
S<T  was  in  his,  their  lines  of  thought  in 
n  atters  spiritual  being  almost  as  divergent 
a ;  was  possible.  It  was  a  gulf  not  to  be 
b  -idged  over  by  wedlock  in  an  age  when 
e>  .clesiastical  parties  were  so  bitterly  divided 
in  their  views  and  ritual.  It  is  only  con- 
jecture on  ray  part,  yet  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  think  that  Rosalind  rejected 
the  youthful  poet  not  because  he  may 
have  been  in  comparatively  poor  circum- 
stances, but,  in  greater  likelihood,  on  account 
of  his  determined  and  maybe  occasionally 
too  assertive  Puritanism.  Also,  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  priestly  influence  and  the 
persistent  advice  of  relatives  and  friends 
would  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  impression- 
able mind  of  the  maiden  in  order  to  induce 
her  to  discountenance  the  wooing  of  the 
Church  of  England  Puritan. 

We  can  hardly  think  that  this  visit  to  the 
home  of  his  ancestors  was,  upon  the  whole,  a 
very  happy  one,  seeing  he  bore  away  memories 
associated  with  the  spot  as  painful  as  any  a 
sensitive  heart  is  called  upon  to  endure. 
Here,  indeed,  in  the  romantic  glens  arid  on 
the  sweet  fields  of  Hurstwood  began  a  life- 
long sorrow.  Alas  !  sad  also  were  the  closing 
years  of  the  great  poet,  sad  exceedingly, 
embittered  with  more  tragic  suffering.  As 
the  reader  knows,  Kilcolman  Castle,  in  Ire- 
land, was  sacked  and  burnt  to  the  ground, 
a  new-born  babe  perished  in  the  flames, 
and  Spenser,  just  able  to  save  and  bring 
away  his  wife,  escaped  with  difficulty  to 
England,  but  with  shattered  prospects  and 
a  broken  heart.  He  died,  a  contemporary 
said,  for  lack  of  bread.  He  lies  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  near  the  grave  of  Chaucer, 
his  most  illustrious  forerunner.  F. 


PEAT.— The  etymology  of  this  unknown 
word  is  so  hopeless  that  even  one  ray  of 
light  may  be  acceptable.  I  tried  to  identify 
it  with  beat  in  the  prov.  E.  sense  of  "  the 
rough  sod  of  moorland";  but  the  'H.E.D.' 
tells  us  that  this  suggestion  "  is  incompatible 
with  the  history  of  peat,  g.v."  What  the 
history  of  peat  is  we  must  wait  to  see. 

Meanwhile  there  is  a  quotation  in  Ducange, 
s.v.  petaria,  which  must  not  be  ignored.  He 
says  :  "Petaria,  locus  unde  eruuntur  Petoe, 
species  cespitis  nigri,  qui  e  terra  palustri  et 
bituminosa  eflbditur,  forte  a  Belgico  Pet  vel 
Put,  Lacus,  locus  palustris."  He  then  quotes 
from  two  charters,  one  of  which  seems  to  be 
English,  and  the  other  is  given  by  Rymer 
(xiii.  63)  as  a  charter  of  Margaret  of  Scotland, 


an.  1503.  The  latter  has:  "Cum pisca- 

tionibus,  Petariis,  turbariis,  carbonariis,"  &c. 
Hence  it  is  clear  that  petaria  means  a  place 
where  peat  is  dug,  and  that  it  is  a  barbarous 
Latin  word,  used  in  England,  hardly  older  (I 
suppose)  than  1500. 

Ducange  also  gives  peta,  which  is  simply 
the  Latin  form  of  our  pent :  "  Leges  Bur- 

gorum  Scotic.  cap.  38  :  Nullus  debet 

namare  illos,  qui  portant  boscum,  turbas,  vel 
Petas  ad  vendendum,  nisi  pro  bosco,  Petis,  vel 
turbis,  seu  propriis  debitis  suis." 

My  suggestion  is  that  peat  is  an  English 
rendering  of  a  barbarous  Law-Latin  term  peta; 
and  that  peta  and  petaria  are  nothing  but 
new  formations  from  the  M.M.put,pet,  or  pit, 
a  pit,  which  is  known  to  have  been  simply 
borrowed  in  very  early  times  from  L&t.puteus. 
If  this  be  so,  peat  is  merely  pit,  but  success- 
fully disguised  by  being  turned  into  Law- 
Latin,  and  then  again  Anglicized.  This  is 
more  likely,  I  think,  than  the  suggestion  in 
Ducange  that  we  borrowed  the  word  from 
Holland,  though  the  result  is  much  the  same. 

I  am  induced  to  think  that  something  of 
the  kind  took  place  by  a  consideration  of  the 
word  turbary,  which  is  a  mere  derivative  of 
the  Law-Latin  turba.  And  surely  turba,  also 
spelt  turf  a  and  turva  (i.e.,  turva\  is  nothing 
but  the  E.  turf  done  into  dog-Latin.  The 
numerous  references  given  in  Ducange,  s.v. 
turba,  are  of  considerable  value,  and  should 
be  duly  considered  when  peat  comes  to  be 
treated  in  the  '  H.E.D.' 

In  Koolman's  '  E.  Friesic  Diet.'  we  find  this 

ntry,  which  seems   to  give  some  help,  s.v. 

put,  a  pit :    "  Piitten  in  't  mor,  war  de  torf 

utgrafen  is,"  i.e.,  a  pit  in  the  moor  where  the 

turf  is  dug  out.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

SHAKSPEARE  AND  M.  ROSTAND.  —  Among 
Cyrano's  quips  and  cranks  which  "all  who 
understood  admired,  and  some  who  did  not 
understand  them,"  was  one  already  referred 
bo  in  '  N".  &  Q.'  in  the  utterance  of  which 
Shakespeare  had  allowed  Jack  Cade  to  an- 
ticipate him.  Even  in  Shakespeare's  time  it 
seems  to  have  been  necessary  to  hammer  it 
nto  the  audience,  but  then  there  was  no 
claque  to  lead  the  laughter.  While  Cyrano, 
in  replying  to  the  exclamation  of  the  hungry 
cadet  before  Arras,  "  Oh !  manger  quelque 
shose — a  1'huile,"  says  no  more,  as  he  places 
lis  helmet  in  his  hand,  than  "Ta  salade," 
Jack  Cade  in  Iden's  garden  says  all  this  : — 

"  But  now  I  am  so  hungry  that  if  I  might  have  a 
ease  of  my  life  for  a  thousand  years  I  could  stay  no 
onger.  Wherefore  on  a  brick  wall  have  I  climbed 
nto  this  garden,  to  see  if  I  can  eat  grass  or  pick  a 
iallet  another  while,  which  is  not  amiss  to  cool  a 
man's  stomach  this  hot  weather,  And  I  think  this 
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word  *  sallet'  was  born  to  do  me  good :  for  many  a 
time,  but  for  a  sallet,  my  brain-pan  had  been  cleft 
with  a  brown  bill ;  and  many  a  time,  when  I  have 
been  dry  and  bravely  marching,  it  hath  served  me 
instead  of  a  quart  pot  to  drink  in ;  and  now  the 
word  '  sallet'  must  serve  me  to  feed  on." 

KlLLIGREW. 

SYCOPHANT. — In  a  recent  article  in  one  of 
the  newspapers  (I  forget  which)  on  the  late 
Dean  Liddell  it  was  stated  that  there  was 
one  joke  in  Liddell  and  Scott's  '  Greek  Lexi- 
con ' :  that,  in  mentioning  the  pretty  story 
about  the  origin  of  this  word,  or  rather  of  its 
Greek  equivalent,  this  is  called  a  figment,  the 
fact  being  that  the  word  in  question  is  never 
found  in  the  sense  of  an  informer,  though 
supposed  to  apply  to  one  who  informed 
against  persons  who  were  the  means  of  Attic 
figs  being  sold  for  exportation.  Allow  me 
to  point  out — if  this  were  a  fig  I  should  be  a 
sycophant  in  the  strictest  sense — that  the 
expression  is  altered  in  the  seventh  edition 
of  Liddell  and  Scott,  and  "invention"  sub- 
stituted for  "  figment."  Probably  the  authors 
came  to  the  conclusion  either  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  latter  word  was  a  bad  joke  or 
that  a  joke  of  any  kind  was  not  appropriate 
in  a  lexicon.  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

ANECDOTE  OF  ARCHBISHOP  BLACKEURNE. — 
The  Kev.  John  Lambe,  of  Clare  Hall,  Camb., 
M.A.,  rector  of  Ridley,  co.  Kent,  has  recorded 
(c.  1724)  in  one  of  his  interesting  MS.  note- 
books, now  in  my  possession,  the  following 
curious  contemporary  anecdote,  which  has 
probably  not  hitherto  appeared  in  print  :— 

"The  present  A.B.  [=Archbishop]  of  York,  Dr. 
Blackbourn,  was  translated  thither  from  Exeter 
(Vir  pb  flagitia,  Impudicitiae  &  Adulteriorum 
Spurcitiem,  etiam  a  vulgo  notatus) :  before  he  left 
that  Diocess,  after  he  was  nominated  to  York,  he 
went  down  to  visit  it,  for  reasons  of  his  own.  The 

g readier  of  the  Visitation  Sermon,  at  which  the 
ishop  was  present,  discoursed  upon  this  text, 
Revel,  xii.  12,  latter  part  (ye  Epis  Michaels  Day  [in 
opposite  margin]).  The  Devil  is  come  down  unto 
you,  having  great  Wrath,  because  he  knoweth  that 
he  hath  but  a  short  time." 

This  Dr.  Lancelot  Blackburne,  born  1658, 
who  has  been  described  as  a  "jolly  old 
bishop,"  was  gay  and  witty,  and  of  manners 
very  free.  He  was  during  his  lifetime  the 
subject  of  various  reports  injurious  to  his 
reputation,  and  was  in  1702  forced  to  resign 
his  sub-deanery  of  Exeter — being,  however, 
subsequently  reinstated.  Thenceforward  his 
rise  was  rapid.  He  became  Bishop  of  Exeter 
in  January,  1717,  and  so  continued  until  his 
translation  to  York  in  1724,  which  prefer- 
ment he  obtained,  according  to  the  scandal 
of  the  time,  for  having  married  George  I.  to 


his  mistress  the  Duchess  of  Munster.  He 
died  1743.  From  a  poem  published  in  folio 
that  year,  entitled  *  Priestcraft  and  Lust ;  or, 
Lancelot  to  his  Ladies,  an  Epistle  from  the 
Shades,'  one  may  learn  the  then  popular 
opinion  of  the  character  of  this  infamous  pre- 
late's life.  W.  I.  R.  V. 

TENNYSON'S  '  AMPHION.'  (See  9th  S.  iii.  109, 
218,  458.)— 

The  gin  within  the  juniper 
Began  to  make  him  merry. 

We  are  told  at  the  last  reference  that  Tenny- 
son has  been  said  to  have  cut  out  these  lines 
from  his  poem  because  they  are  untrue  to 
fact.  It  is  the  fact,  however,  that  gin  is 
made  from  juniper,  in  the  sense  that  its  dis- 
tinctive character  and  flavour  are  due  to 
juniper,  when  not  to  turpentine  or  some 
other  substitute.  The  juniper  flavour  is 
strongest,  I  believe,  in  Hollands  gin,  or 
Schiedam,  which  is  much  in  demand  as  a 
diuretic.  Juniper  itself  is  strongly  diuretic, 
and  its  essential  oil  is  official  in  our  Materia 
Medica.  It  should  be  distilled  from  the 
berries,  but  an  oil  obtained  from  the  wood  is 
frequently  substituted.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  the  word  "  gin  "  is  an  abbre- 
viation of  Geneva,  a  corruption  of  the  Fr. 
genevre— juniper.  A  better  reason  for  the 
omission  of  the  lines  from  Tennyson's  poem 
is  that  they  are  too  absurd  even  for  such  a 
light,  fantastic  effusion.  C.  C.  B. 

LEGHORN.— Canon  Taylor,  in  his  'Names 
and  their  Histories,'  describes  this  as  "an 
English  sailors'  corruption  of  Livorno,  the 
Portus  Liburnus  of  the  Romans."  In  his 
preface  he  again  alleges  that  it  is  "  neither 
Latin,  French,  nor  native,  but  distinctly 
Anglican."  This  is  incorrect.  So  long  ago 
as  1854,  Rear- Admiral  Smyth,  in  his  book 
'The  Mediterranean,'  p.  331,  showed  that  the 
English  form  of  this  name  was  derived  from 
Greek  and  Italian  spellings  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  :  Greek  Legorno, 
Italian  Ligorno,  &c.  JAMES  PLATT,  Jun. 

PEACOCKS'  FEATHERS  AND  MAY  DAY.— On 
1  May  last  I  saw  in  South  Kensington  a 
dustcart,  the  horse  of  which  was  rather 
elaborately  decorated.  Its  most  conspicuous 
ornament  was  a  crest  of  a  very  Oriental 
character.  The  upper  portion  was  shaped 
like  a  fat  pear,  stalk  upwards,  or  like  an  in- 
verted heart,  from  either  side  of  the  base  of 
which  descended  segments  of  circles.  Per- 
haps the  best  idea  which  it  is  possible  to 
convey,  without  a  diagram,  is  to  compare  the 
design  to  an  ace  of  clubs,  with  the  upper  leaf 
of  the  trefoil  shaped  like  a  spade.  There  was 
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a  broad  outlining  border  of  white  or  crea 
colour,  within  which  was  a  sort  of  red  shaw 
pattern,  as  far  as  I  could  make  out,  and  from 
the  intersections  of  the  trefoil's  arcs  radiatec 
peacocks'  feathers.    I  think  it  has  alread 
been  pointed  out  that  the  dread  of  peacock 
feathers  which  obtains  in  the  "  upper  suckles 
is  not  shared  by  the  peasantry  ;  but  I  failec 
to  perceive  in  what  way  the  bird  of  Jun 
could  be  congruously  associated  with  the  de 
cadent  survivals  of  the  Floralia.   I  had  bee 
worrying  my  head  over  the  matter,   who 
I  went  to  stay  in  a  country  rectory.     In  th 
dressing-room  allotted  to  me  was  a  trophy  o 
peacocks'  feathers  surmounting  the  rnante 
piece,  whilst  the  bell-cord  was  terminated  by 
one  of  those  brazen  pendants,  of  common 
occurrence    on  the    harness    of    carthorses 
which  I  believe  Mr.  Elworthy  to  have  showr 
to  have  originated  as  charms  against  the  evi 
eye.     I  noticed  that,  in  this   particular  in 
stance,  the  central  symbol  of  the  charm  wa 
a  heart,  and  further  observed  that  in  severa 
instances  the  "eye"  of  the  feather  was  of  a 
heart  shape.    From  these  facts  I  evolve  the 
following  argument  and  query.    The  essence 
of  the  charm  is,  apparently,  the  heart,  whicl 
(as  well  as  the  eye-attracting  vibration  inci 
dent  to  equine  protections  from  fascination 
is  common  to  pendant  and  feather,  and   i 
would,  therefore,  appear  probable  that  the 
choice  of  the  feather  was  due  to  its  displaying 
the  heart-shaped  marking,   and    that    it  is 
this  which  protects  the  horse  from  nocuous 
glances.    If  this  conjecture  be  correct,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  the  superstitious  belief 
as  to  the  attributes  of  peacocks'  feather  has 
bifurcated,  and  that  the  divergent  lines  have 
tended  towards  the  opposite  poles  of  benefi- 
cence and  malignity ;  but  I  am  quite  in  the 
dark,  with  the  meagre  evidence  before  me,  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  this  divergence  has 
actually  come  about,  and  if  some  of  your 
erudite  correspondents  can  offer  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  it  will  be  very  acceptable 
to  me  and  doubtless  to  others. 

FRANK  REDE  FOWKE. 
24,  Victoria  Grove,  Chelsea. 


"  APHIKOUMON." — The  precise  origin  of  the 
word  is  involved  in  obscurity,  yet  every 
Hebrew  schoolboy  knows  that  of  the  three 
Passover  cakes 'used  on  Seder  nights  the 
larger  segment  of  the  middle  one  is  called  by 
this  Aramaic  name.  It  is  customary  for  the 
master  of  the  house  to  lay  this  aside  till  the 
termination  of  the  feast,  when,  prior  to  say- 
ing grace  and  offering  the  cup  of  wine  to 
Elijah,  he  hands  each  guest  a  small  portion 
of  this  biscuit  to  be  eaten.  Now  in  some  less 


enlightened  Jewish  households  a  custom  has 
prevailed  from  time  immemorial  of  preserv- 
ing a  piece  of  this  cake  from  year  to  year. 
For  some  talismanic  reason,  hitherto  unex- 
plained, they  hang  it  in  a  conspicuous  posi- 
tion over  the  fireside.  Perhaps  these  simple 
folk,  reasoning  by  analogy,  imagine  that  Eli  j  ah, 
the  Jewish  Mercury,  might  be  straying  by 
their  doors  any  day  and  might  want  to  par- 
take of  this  aphikoumon,  even  as  he  is  sup- 
posed to  drink  of  their  wine  on  Seder  nights. 
Probably  it  may  be  the  aftermath  of  some 
savage  custom  mentioned  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Tylor 
in  his  article  4  Anthropology '  in  the  '  Bri- 
tannica.'  He  says  : — 

"  Russian  peasants  set  out  cakes  for  the  ancestral 
manes  on  the  ledge  which  supports  the  holy  pic- 
tures, and  make  dough  ladders  to  assist  the  ghosts 
of  the  dead  to  ascend  out  of  their  graves  and  start 

on  their  journey  for  the  future  world In   like 

manner  magic  still  exists  in  the  civilized  world  as 

i  survival  from  savage  and  barbaric  times by 

langing  up  to  shrivel  mi  the  smoke  an  image  or  other 
object  that  similar  destruction  may  fall  on  the  hated 
person  represented  by  the  symbol." 

[f  it  could  be  shown  that  this  was  a  custom 
also  among  the  Russian  peasantry  in  bygone 
times,  then  the  prayers  in  the  second  part 
of  the  Seder  service  would  go  far  to  account 
;or  the  hanging  of  the  Passover  biscuit  over 
;he  mantelpiece  in  the  gloomy  homes  of  Polish 
Jews  whose  love  for  their  native  land  is  not 
ntense. 

I  might  here  point  to  a  discrepancy  in  the 
article  referred  to  above.  Writing  of  the 
Jewish-German  dialects,  Mr.  Tylor  is  made  to 
ay,  "Ich  hab  noch  hojom  lo  geachelt"  ("I 
lave  not  yet  eaten  to-day ").  In  the  first 
)lace  this  Is  not  Yiddish  at  all.  Lo,  which 
'.  take  to  be  intended  for  Hebrew,  is  never 
used  in  the  patois  at  all.  When  a  negative  is 
wanted  nein  or  nicht  is  used.  Hojom,  which 
take  to  be  synonymous  with  hayoum,  He- 
braic for  "  to-day,"  would  not  be  understood 
>y  one  foreign  Jew  in  a  thousand.  He  would 
enow  the  German  word  heute,  pronounced 
and  no  other.  Therefore  the  amended 
eading  should  be  something  like  this,  "  Ich 
lab  gar  nisht  hyte  geachelt."  Nisht  is  Yiddish 
or  nicht.  M.  L.  BRESLAR. 

Percy  House,  South  Hackney. 


"  PUTS  NOWT  UP  TO  MEAN  NOWT." — This  is  a 

)erbyshire  curiosity  in  the  way  in  which  one 
vord  has  two  meanings.  In  the  folk-speech 

nowt"  =  nothing,  but  in  the  sentence  which 
leads  this  the  second  "nowt"= any  thing.  I 
lave  known  "nowt"  used  in  various  ways  in 

Inch  a  negative  is  implied  or  understood. 

wo  men  will  have,  an  argument— a  dispute 
—and  the  one  who  gets  the  worst  of  it 
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remarks  in  a  consolatory  way  as  regards 
himself,  "Hey  put  nowt  up  to  mean  nowt," 
by  which  he  means  that  though  he  was 
defeated  in  the  argument,  his  opponent's 
remarks  were  not  of  much  value.  At  first 
sight  the  phrase  is  not  easily  understood, 
yet  those  who  use  it  most  —  the  worst 
educated,  with  no  learning  at  all  except 
that  which  is  natural  to  them— understand 
it  perfectly.  I  have  heard  the  remark  used 
as  a  criticism  on  a  sermon  and  on  remarks 
made  from  the  platform.  Some  vary  it  by 
using  the  word  "owt"  at  the  end,  which 
really  means  anything,  as  "Oh,  hey '11  say 
owt."  Of  one  who  speaks  "as  gospel"  and 
has  been  "found  out"  the  comment  would 
be,  "  It 's  nowt.  Hey  puts  nowt  up  ter  mean 
nowt."  THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

HUMPBACKS  TOUCHED  FOE  LUCK.  —  Mr. 
Joseph  Hatton,  in  his  '  Cigarette  Paper '  in 
the  People  of  11  June,  liad  a  note  on 
the  decline  of  deformity  in  England,  and, 
apropos  of  the  increasing  rarity  of  hunch- 
backs, added  the  following  : — 

"  To  touch  the  hump  of  a  deformed  person  for 
luck  was  common,  and  is  to  this  day.  Recently  an 
interesting  passenger  with  a  prominent  hump 
arrived  at  New  York  by  a  Liverpool  liner.  A 
superstitious  Irish- American  Custom  House  officer 
touched  the  protuberance  for  luck.  It  contained  a 
thousand  pounds'  worth  of  jewellery." 

JAMES  HOOPER. 
Norwich. 

ROSE  AND  CASTI. — In  the  'Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,'  under  Rose  (William 


Stewart),  we  are  told  :  "In  1819  he  brought 
out  a  free  rendering  of  the  *  Animali  Parian ti ' 
of  Casti,  each  canto  of  which  was  introduced 
by  an  address  to  one  of  his  friends."  This  free 
rendering  I  have  never  seen,  but  I  understood 
it  to  be  much  shorter  than  Casti's  work. 
Casti's  *  Gli  Animali  Parlanti '  consists  of 
twenty-six  cantos,  which  comprise  18,574 
verses.  If  to  these  the  arguments  be  added 
(there  is  a  six-verse  argument  to  each  canto) 
we  have  a  total  of  nearly  19,000  verses.  But  even 
this  is  not  all.  There  are  the  '  Origine  dell' 
Opera,'  which  comprises  618  verses,  and  four 
apologues  which  comprise  1,782  verses.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  '  Animali  Parlanti '  is 
a  very  long  poem.  Casti  seems  to  have  been 
a  most  prolific  writer.  He  is  worthy  of 
remembrance  as  the  poet  who  composed  two 
hundred  sonnets  to  celebrate  the  persecutions 
which  he  suffered  from  a  creditor,  in  whose 
debt  he  was  to  the  amount  of  eighteenpence 
or  thereabout.  The  details  of  Casti's  life  and 
work  as  given  in  any  of  the  popular  manuals  of 


literature  are  most  meagre.  Rose  is  worthy 
of  all  praise  for  having  attempted  a  transla- 
tion of  Casti,  even  though  it  were  not  much 
of  a  success.  THOMAS  AULD. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  infor- 
mation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  the  answers  may  be  addressed  to 
them  direct. 

"  NORMAN  GIZER." — This  is  said  to  be  a 
name  for  the  missel-thrush  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Banbury,  Oxfordshire.  This  bird  is 
said  to  be  known  also  in  Salop  as  the  "  Norman 
thrush."  Can  any  of  your  readers  corroborate 
these  statements  from  personal  experience1? 
The  word  gizer  is  probably  a  derivative  of 
O.Fr.  guis,  the  same  word  as  Lat.  viscum, 
mistletoe.  A.  L.  MAYHEW. 

Oxford. 

AMULET.— The  Queen  of  Sheba  said  unto 
Solomon,  "  Give  to  me,  I  pray  thee,  an  amulet 
for  my  signet  ring,  which  would  be  applicable 
for  joy  and  sorrow  " ;  and  he  answered,  "  And 
this  also  shall  pass  away."  Where  have  I 
read  this  ?  I  should  be  glad  of  the  reference. 
RICHARD  HEMMING. 

11,  East  Grove,  C.-on-M.,  Manchester. 

GOETHE. — I  seek  a  passage  from  Goethe 
of  which  I  have  only  the  English.  I  have 
no  clue  as  to  whether  the  original  is  in  the 
prose  works  or  poems  : — 

"  People  fancy  that  we  must  become  old  to  become 
wise,  but  in  truth,  as  years  advance  it  is  hard  to 
keep  ourselves  as  wise  as  we  were." 

W.  I. 

TENURE  OF  UNIVERSITY  OFFICE.  —  The 
recent  celebration  of  Sir  George  Stokes's 
professorial  jubilee  suggests  the  query,  What 
is  the  longest  known  tenure  of  university 
office?  Lord  Kelvin  was  appointed  to  his 
chair  at  Glasgow  in  1846 ;  Prof.  Thomas 
Marty n  held  office  at  Cambridge  for  sixty- 
four  years,  1761-1825  ;  and  Prof.  Roderick 
Macleod  at  Aberdeen  for  sixty-seven  years, 
1748-1815.  P.  J.  ANDERSON. 

University  Library,  Aberdeen. 

GREEN  RIBBONS  USED  AT  A  FUNERAL.—- 
Whitelock,  in  his  'Memorials,'  under  the 
date  of  30  April,  1649,  says  :— 

"  Mr.  Lockier  a  trooper,  who  was  shot  to  death 
by  sentence  of  a  court  martial,  was  buried  in  this 
manner.  About  one  thousand  went  before  the 
corpse,  and  five  or  six  in  a  file,  the  corpse  was  then 
brought  with  six  trumpets  sounding  a  soldier's 
knell,  then  the  trooper  s  horse  came  clothed  all 
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ver  in  mourning,  and  led  by  a  footman.  The 
corpse  was  adorned  with  bundles  of  rosemary,  one 
half  stained  in  blood,  and  the  sword  of  the  deceased 
with  them.  Some  thousands  followed  in  ranks  and 
files ;  all  had  sea-green  and  black  ribbon  tied  on 
their  hats  and  to  their  breasts ;  and  the  women 
brought  up  the  rear.  At  the  new  churchyard  in 
Westminster  some  thousands  more  of  the  better 
sort  met  them,  who  thought  not  fit  to  march 
through  the  city.  Many  looked  upon  this  funeral 
as  an  affront  to  the  parliament  and  army ;  others 
called  them  Levellers ;  but  they  took  no  notice  of 
any  of  them." 

I  am  anxious  to  know  why  green  was  used 
on  this  occasion.  I  know  it  is  sometimes 
regarded  as  the  colour  of  martyrs  ;  but  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  persons  who  arranged 
the  procession  knew  this,  or  would  have  been 
influenced  by  it  if  they  had  been  aware  of 
the  fact.  That  rosemary  was  used  at  funerals 
as  well  as  at  weddings  is  well  known.  Hone 
in  '  The  Year  -  Book '  (p.  20)  gives  several 
quotations  from  our  popular  poetry  illustra- 
tive of  this,  among  others  Herrick's  apo- 
strophe 'To  the  Rosemary  Bush':— 

Grow  for  two  ends,  it  matters  not  at  all, 

Be't  for  my  bridal  or  my  burial. 

Lockier  was  shot  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard, 
and  I  gather,  though  Whitelock  does  not  dis- 
tinctly affirm  this,  that  he  was  buried  in  the 
new  churchyard  at  Westminster.  Where 
was  it ;  and  does  it  still  exist,  or  has  it  been 
built  over  1  EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

Dunstan  House,  Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

ERLKING=ELFKING.— 

"When  Mr.  Whishaw  talks  of  the  'erlking's 
myrmidons,'  he  should  remember  that  the  erlking 
was  not  introduced  into  German  folk-lore  till  long 
after  the  period  of  his  tale  [temp.  Catherine  the 
Great].  There  never  was  such  a  king  even  in  fairy 
tales ;  the  name  arose  from  a  misreading  of  '  elf  king,' 
just  as  the  Lorelei  was  invented  by  Clemens  Bren- 
tano  at  the  beginning  of  the  century." — Athenceum, 
No.  3731,  29  April,  p.  528,  in  a  notice  of  Mr.  F. 
Whishaw's  tale  '  Many  Ways  of  Love.' 

I  shall  be  glad  to  be  referred  to  some 
fuller  account  of  the  suggested  ghost- word 
"erlking."  WILLIAM  GEORGE  BLACK. 

Glasgow. 

[See'H.E.D.'J 

WALRUS. — Ferdinando  Verbesti  (1630-88), 
in  his  work  in  Chinese,  'Kwan-yu-wai-ki' 
(British  Museum  copy,  15,297  a.  6,  fol.  10  a), 
under  the  heading  '  Marine  Animals '  says  :— 

"An  animal  named  loh-sze-ma  is  about  forty  feet 
long,  with  short  legs,  and,  staying  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  coimes  to  the  surface  very  seldom.  Its  skin 
is  so  hard  that  even  a  sword  cannot  pierce  it.  It 
has  on  its  forehead  horns  resembling  hooks,  with 
which  it  hangs  itself  on  a  rock,  thus  sleeping  a 
whole  day  without  the  slightest  awaking." 

Here  doubtless  the  walrus  is  meant,  loh- 
sze-ma  being  simply  a  Chinese  rendering  of 


rosmar,  the  Norwegian  word  for  the  walrus. 
The  principal  parts  of  this  description  agree 
with  what  Glaus  Magnus  gives  ('  His- 
toria  de  Gentibus  Septentrionalibus,'  Roma, 
1555,  p.  757),  but  not  exactly,  e.g.,  the  latter 
author  only  speaks  of  the  animals  as  "maximos 
ac  grandes  pisces  elephantis  magnitudine," 
whereas  the  former  gives  its  size  more  pre- 
cisely, though  in  more  exaggerated  dimen- 
sions.* Can  somebody  oblige  me  by  telling 
me  from  what  source  Verbesti  derived  his 
description?  KUMAGUSU  MINAKATA. 

NIZOLIAN  PAPER  BOOKS. — In  Sir  Philip 
Sidney's  'Apologie  for  Poetry'  (Arber's 
large-paper  edition,  p.  68)  is  the  following  :— 

"Truly  I  qquld  wish,  if  at  least  I  might  be  so 
bold,  to  wish  in  a  thing  beyond  the  reach  of  my 
capacity,  the  diligent  imitators  of  Tullie  and 
Demosthenes  (most  worthy  to  be  imitated)  did  not 
so  much  keep  Nizolian  Paper -bpokes  of  their 
figures  and  phrases,  as  by  attentive  translation 
(as  it  were)  devoure  them  whole,  and  make  them 
wholly  theirs." 
What  were  Nizolian  paper  books  1 

JAMES  HOOPER. 

[Refers  to  Nizolius  (1498-1566),  Italian  professor 
and  philosopher,  and  his  index  to  Cicero.] 

"BRIG  o'  DREAD." — The  "brig  o'  dread" 
mentioned  in  the  English  'Lyke  Wake 
Dirge '  is  known  among  the  Esquimaux 
and  in  the  Neilgherries,  as  we  learn  from 
Reclus's  '  Primitive  Folk,'  pp.  104,  205.  One 
of  the  Finnish  divination  formulas  also  speaks 
of  the  difficult  road  to  the  next  world  : — 

"  A  splendid  foal,  ay,  Hiisi's  brownest  nag,  whose 
hoofs  will  ne'er  rebound  on  the  ice-like  path  of  the 
atmosphere,  on  the  slippery  road  of  death."— 
Abercromby,  '  The  Pre-  and  Proto-  Historic  Finns,' 
1898,  vol.  ii.  p.  153. 

The  natives  of  the  Pyrenees,  too,  speak  of 
a  "  passerelle "  narrow  as  a  hair  :  "  He  who 
shall  do  good  will  cross  it — he  who  shall  do 
evil  will  not  be  able"  (Melusine,  ix.  49-60). 
In  what  parts  of  the  world  is  this  conception 
of  the  soul's  path  absolutely  unknown  1 
According  to  the  Zarathustrians  the  Cinvat 
bridge,  sharp  as  a  razor,  had  to  be  crossed 
to  reach  the  heaven  of  Ahura  Mazda,  and 
Mohammedans  hold  a  similar  view. 

G.  W. 

REFERENCE  WANTED. — I  met  the  other  day 
with  a  quotation — 

Gifts  then  seem 
Most  precious  when  the  giver  we  esteem, 

ascribed  to  Shakespeare,  with  a  vague  voucher 
of  "  Poems."  I  have  searched  (by  the  aid  of 


*  Gesner  says:  "Alium  esse  puto  qui  rusvaal 
nominatur,  quinquaginta  passum  longitudine." — 
'Historia  Animalmm,'  lib.  iv.,  'De  Rosmaro.' 
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the  concordances)  in  vain  for  this  passage. 
The  idea  is  pretty,  and  it  directly  suggests 
*  Hamlet,'  III.  i.  100-101 ;  but  are  the  lines 
Shakespeare's  at  all  1  Can  some  reader  help  1 

GNOMON. 
Temple. 

*  COL.  TARLETON,'  BY  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 
—Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  who  is  the 
present  owner  of  this  fine  whole-length  por- 
trait? It  was  last  exhibited  in  1871  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  was  then  the  property 
of  Wynn  Ellis.  It  was,  I  believe,  sold  pri- 
vatety,  as  it  did  not  appear  in  his  sale  in 
1876.  ALGERNON  GRAVES. 

6,  Pall  Mall. 

"  GADGET."— A  trial  recently  took  place  at 
Bristol  (as  reported  in  the  Bristol  Times  and 
Mirror  of  10  June)  for  damage  done  to  a 
"  gadget."  The  word  does  not  occur  in  Halli- 
well,  Smyth's  'Sailor's  Word -Book,'  or  the 
'  H.E.D.'  It  evidently  is  the  name  of  some 
kind  of  boat,  which  in  the  present  case  was 
used  for  the  discharge  of  vessels  in  the  har- 
bour. Can  any  correspondent  kindly  give 
an  exact  definition,  and  also  suggest  its 
history  and  probable  derivation  ?  Is  it  local, 
or  an  importation,  or  a  new  coinage  ? 

W.  F.  R. 

STORM  FAMILY  or  ILFRACOMBE.— Informa- 
tion is  wanted  of  an  advertisement  which 
appeared  in  the  London  daily  papers  in  1876, 
asking  for  the  heirs  of  the  Storm  family  of 
Ilfracombe,  Devonshire.  R.  SHUBRICK. 

EASTER  EGG  AND  RABBIT.— Would  you  do 
me  the  favour  to  give  me  the  explanation  of 
the  association  of  the  rabbit  with  the  egg  at 
Eastertide  ?  In  the  United  States  of  America 
and  elsewhere  this  idea  is  very  prevalent,  and 
the  practice  of  sending  children  to  hunt  for 
eggs  at  Easter  time  is  also  extensive.  Is  there 
any  explanation  ?  F.  BENNETT. 

[The  egg  recalls  the  rising  of  life.] 

PEDIGREES  IN  RIME.  —  Can  any  one  give 
the  names  of  the  families  who  have  pedigrees 
in  rime  ?  It  is  supposed  that  there  are  but 
three  existing,  and  that  one  may  be  of  the 
family  of  Staunton,  co.  Notts.  F.I!.  U.S. 

OPTICAL  SOCIETIES.— There  are   now  two 

optical  societies,  the  Worshipful  Company  of 

Spectacle  Makers  and  the  British  Optical 

Association.     Have  any  others  ever  existed  ? 

CHAS.  F.  FORSHAW,  LL.D. 

Hanover  Gardens,  Bradford. 

CHARLES  SACKVILLE,  SIXTH  EARL  OF  DORSET. 
— He  did  not  succeed  to  the  title  till  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1677.  Previously  he  was  known 


as  Lord  Buckhurst.  Under  that  title  he  is 
stated  to  have  been  present  at  the  battle  of 
Solebay  on  3  June,  1665,  and  I  think  I  have 
seen  it  stated  that  it  was  on  the  eve  of  this 
battle  that  he  wrote  the  ballad  "To  all  you 
ladies  now  at  land."  But  in  the  opening 
of  Dry  den's  'Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy,' 
"Eugenius" (meaning  Lord  Buckhurst,  accord- 
ing to  the  preface  to  the  Oxford  edition)  is 
described  as  going  down  the  Thames  in  a  boat 
with  Dry  den  himself  and  others,  on  that 
same  3  June,  and  hearing  the  guns  of  that 
same  battle.  Which  of  the  two  stories  (if 
either)  is  true  ?  C.  J.  I. 

THE  THREE  MOST  FAMOUS  PREFACES.— In 
Dean  Paget's  'Introduction  to  the  Fifth 
Book  of  Hooker,'  Oxford,  1899,  p.  91,  note  1, 
there  is  "the  great  Preface  to  Calvin's 
'Institutes,'  reckoned  'as  one  of  the  three 
most  famous  prefaces  which  the  world  has 
ever  seen.' "  Which  are  the  other  two  1 

ED.  MARSHALL. 

BLAISDELL.— Can  any  one  give  the  address 
of  any  person  of  the  name  of  Blaisdell  or 
BlasdeU  W.  O.  BLAISDELL. 

Illinois,  U.S.A. 

CHUTE  AND  MILDMAY  FAMILIES.  —  What 
was  the  relationship,  if  any,  between  John 
Chute,  of  the  Vine,  in  Hampshire,  who  died 
in  1776,  and  a  Mrs.  Mild  may,  who  died  in 
1749?  To  what  Mildmay  was  this  lady 
married,  and  what  was  her  maiden  name  1 

H.  T.  B. 

JOSEPH  BRADSHAW,  M.P.  for  Westminster 
in  1628-29.  Is  anything  known  of  him  1 

W.  D.  PINK. 

BOWDLER  MSS.— Are  the  MSS.  of  which 
the  Rev.  Thos.  Bowdler  published  a  selection 
in  1850  still  in  existence;  and  if  so  where  are 
they  to  be  found  ?  I.  F.  M.  CARTER. 

TOBACCO. — I  have  been  engaged  for  some 
years  on  a  history  of  tobacco,  and  am  anxious 
to  obtain  references  to  smoking  in  old  docu- 
ments similar  to  the  following,  appearing  on 
an  alehouse  licence  granted  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  by  some  justices  of  the  peace  for 
the  county  of  Kent : — 

"  Item  you  shall  not  utter,  nor  willingly  suffer  to 
be  utter'd,  drunke,  or  taken,  any  tobacco  within 
your  house,  cellar,  or  other  place  thereunto  be- 
longing," 

The  original  of  this  I  am  told  is  in  the 
library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  London. 
I  shall  be  grateful  for  any  assistance  the  con- 
tributors of  '  N.  &  Q.'  can  give  me. 

WILLIAM  ANDREWS. 
The  Hull  Press. 
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AUTHOR  OF  POEM  WANTED.— Can  any  one 
tell  me  who  is  the  author  of  the  following 
pretty  little  poem  which  I  have  amongst  my 
Ka/xjyAia1?  The  verses  have  taken  my  fancy 
so  much  that,  as  the  poem  consists  of  only 
sixteen  short  lines,  I.  quote  it  in  extenso 
for  the  benefit  of  your  readers  who  are  fond 
of  poetry,  and  to  whom  it  may  be  new. 

A  SONG 

I  saw  a  weeping  maiden 

A-searching  in  the  morn 
For  Love  that 's  half  a  rosebud, 

For  Love  that  ;s  half  a  thorn  : 
She  sought  him  on  the  hill-top, 

And  o  er  the  dewy  lea, 
But  he  was  standing  in  the  shade, 

Was  waiting  there  with  me  1 

He  sang  not  in  the  meadow, 

He  piped  not  near  the  stream, 
Nor  hid  in  ferny  forests, 

The  darling  of  her  dream  : 
He  lurked  not  in  the  poppies, 

He  shone  not  in  the  sky, 
But  called  to  her  from  out  my  heart, 

And  yet  she  passed  him  by  ! 

JONATHAN  BOUCHIER. 

FRIAR  NICHOLAS  OF  LYNN.— In  the  'Life 
of  John  Davis,'  "  Great  Explorers  Series," 
by  Sir  Clements  Markham,  p.  15,  after  stating 
that  the  Elizabethan  worthies  knew  nothing 
of  the  Norse  Sagas  or  of  Norse  discoveries 
in  the  Western  hemisphere,  he  adds  : — 

"  They  had  dim  traditions  of  the  wonderful  dis- 
covery made  by  Friar  Nicholas  of  Lynn  and  of 
voyages  to  Iceland  from  Lynn  and  Bristol,  but  no 
positive  information  could  be  derived  from  these 
stories." 

Who  was  Friar  Nicholas  of  Lynn;  when 
did  he  live ;  what  was  his  "  wonderful  dis- 
covery'"? FRANCESCA. 

THE  LADY  GRACE  HERBERT.— I  shall  be 
glad  to  know  to  which  family  this  lady 
belongs.  She  married  one  John  Kemp, 
16  June,  1571,  as  "Dame  Grace  Herbert  of 
the  City  of  London."  The  marriage  licence 
reads  :  "  The  Lady  Herbert,  commonly  called 
Grace  Herbert "  (?  a  widow). 

FRED.  HITCHIN-KEMP. 

14,  Beechfield  Road,  Catford. 

STONE  ALE.— What  is  stone  ale?  The  ex- 
pression occurs  more  than  once  in  '  The  Red 
Axe ':  "  He  had  but  called  at  the  White  Swan 
for  a  draught  of  Frederica's  stone  ale."  There 
is  an  ale  of  some  repute  produced  at  Stone,  in 
Staffordshire,  but  the  industry  did  not  exist 
there  till  long  after  the  date  'of  the  story  of 
'  The  Red  Axe,'  when  "  in  England  they  still 
strew  rushes,  even  (so  they  say)  in  the  very 
dining-rooms  of  the  great." 

B.  D.  MOSELEY. 


LORD  BURLEIGH'S  PRECEPTS. 
(9th  S.  iii.  409.) 

IT  is  strange  that  the  difficulty  noted 
should  not  have  led  your  correspondent 
to  ascertain  the  correct  date  of  Robert 
Cecil's  birth.  This  was  not  1550,  but 
1563.  There  are  no  exact  particulars,  but 
the  strongest  evidences  point  to  that  year. 
When  Burleigh's  eldest  son— Thomas,  after- 
wards first  Earl  of  Exeter — was  "  travelling," 
and  wasting  his  time,  in  France,  he  was 
recalled  in  1563  because  the  "younger  son" 
had  recently  died.  This  younger  son  must 
have  come  between  Thomas  and  the  youngest, 
Robert,  who  could  not  have  been  born  at  the 
time.  Raleigh  was  born  in  1552,  and  Essex 
could  not  well  have  been  "an  infant  "  in  1566, 
as  he  was  not  born  till  November,  1567. 
Supposing,  then,  that  Robert  Cecil  was 
sixteen  when  he  received,  and  apparently 
very  well  understood,  his  father's  '  Precepts,' 
we  arrive  at  the  year  1579,  Raleigh  being 
then  twenty-seven  and  Essex  twelve. 

No  later  emendation  of  Robert  Cecil's  need 
be  imagined  to  account  for  the  comparisons. 
Apart  from  the  extreme  unlikelihood  of 
Cecil's  accounting  for  his  own  great  success 
by  discounting  the  careers  of  such  favourites 
as  Raleigh  and  Essex,  there  are  the  strongest 
evidences  to  be  found  in  the  early  years  of 
the  three  men.  Raleigh  at  twenty  -  seven 
had  passed  quickly  from  Oxford  to  the 
French  wars,  as  a  volunteer  for  the  Huguenot 
cause  ;  to  the  Low  Countries,  where  he  fought 
under  the  Prince  of  Orange  against  the 
Spaniards  ;  with  his  step-brother,  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Gilbert,  on  an  unsuccessful  expedition 
to  North-East  America  ;  and,  with  a  captain's 
commission,  to  the  Irish  rebellion.  From  all 
these  he  emerged  with  a  brilliant  reputation, 
and  was  fast  making  his  way  at  Court. 
Burleigh  might  well  caution  his  son,  who  was 
slightly  deformed  and  absolutely  unfitted  for 
such  restless  splendour  of  career,  not  to  seek 
to  imitate  Raleigh. 

In  the  case  of  Essex  the  caution  is  even 
more  pointed.  It  has  been  said  that  Robert 
Cecil  and  Essex  were  companions  in  boyhood 
— in  fact,  Cecil  himself  spoke  of  this  young 
affection  to  James  I.  It  may  have  existed, 
though  Essex  was  only  attached  to  Burleigh's 
household,  and  could  only  therefore  have 
enjoyed  the  companionship  of  Robert,  for  a 
few  months.  He  came  there  in  January, 
1576/7,  and  left  for  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  May,  1577.  At  the  outset  he  was 
as  brilliant  as  Raleigh.  First  at  Court  at  ten 
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years  of  age,  he  so  pleased  the  Queen  that 
she  offered  to  kiss  him  then  and  there.  He 
gave  Burleigh,  who  had  charge  of  his  educa- 
tion, some  concern,  and  that  great  reader  of 
men  would  early  see  his  qualities  and  defects 
— the  qualities  which  his  own  son  Robert 
could  not  hope  to  imitate,  and  the  defects 
which  he  was  rigorously  to  avoid.  At  Cam- 
bridge, in  1579,  Essex  complained  of  the 
scantiness  of  his  wardrobe  in  a  Latin  epistle 
to  his  guardian.  There  was  some  difficulty 
in  adjusting  matters,  and  Burleigh,  to  whom 
personal  magnificence  was  nothing,  would 
little  care  to  recommend  such  a  brilliant 
lack-penny  to  his  son's  admiration.  Essex 
was  M.A.  at  fourteen  (1581).  In  1582  came 
further  apologies  for  extravagance ;  while 
two  years  later  a  wasteful  outlay  of  1,000/.  on 
a  troop  of  horse  drew  from  Sir  Francis 
Knollys,  Essex's  grandfather,  a  severe  rebuke. 

That  Robert  Cecil  bitterly  felt  the  differ- 
ence between  his  own  dull  star  and  such 
brilliant  comets  as  Essex  and  Raleigh  can 
easily  be  imagined.  They  sank,  brilliant  to 
the  last,  but  he  remained— to  leave  a  deeper 
mark  on  the  history  of  his  time.  Burleigh 
must  have  felt  doubly  anxious  for  his  young 
son,  since  Thomas  was  at  the  time  little  but 
a  profligate,  and  never  became  very  much 
more.  The  father's  grave  wisdom  may  have 
been  salt  to  the  smarts  of  his  son  ;  but  there 
can  be  very  little  doubt  that  it  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  that  son's  future  great- 
ness. GEORGE  MARSHALL. 

Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. 

"  VEIT  "=GuY  (9th  S.  iii.  249).— If  the  former 
name  represents  the  German  "Weit"  there 
is  no  difficulty  about  the  identification  with 
"  Guy."  The  latter  is  derived  through  French 
from  the  Frankish  Wldo  (corresponding  to 
Old  English  Wlda),  and  this  is  generally  held 
to  be  derived  from  the  adjective  "wide,"  a 
derivation  countenanced  by  the  use  of  the 
adjective  "  broad  "  as  a  name-stem  (cf.  the 
Greek  names  in  Eupv-,  such  as  Evpu-crrpaTos). 
Probably  the  equation  of  "  Veit "  with  "  Guy  " 
comes  from  Pott,  '  Die  Personennamen,' 
p.  192.  Wldo  is  a  form  of  a  full  name  be- 
ginning with  Wld-  with  the  addition  of  the 
hyporistic  suffix  -o  (Germanic  "-on,"  corre- 
sponding to  Greek  -cov,  gen.  -ovos,  which  was 
also  used  for  the  same  purpose).  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  English  form  is  "Guy," 
for  from  the  Normans  we  should  have  ex- 
pected Wy,  just  as  we  have  Walter  and 
William,  Warin,  Warner,  not  Gauti(e)r, 
Guillaume,  Garin,  Garner.  This  Wy  form 
is,  however,  recorded  in  the  derivative 
surnames  Wyatt  and  Wyon,  corresponding 


to  the  French  Guyot  (Italian  Guidotto)  and 
Guyon.  The  latter  was  originally  the  objec- 
tive form  of  "  Guis  "  or  "  Gui,"  according  to 
the  Old  French  declension  of  these  Germanic 
names  in  -o.  (See  Fallot,  '  Recherches  sur  les 
Formes  Grammaticales  de  la  Langue  Fran- 
gaise,'  Paris,  1839,  p.  193.)  "Guyatt"  exists 
as  a  modern  English  surname. 

W.  H.  STEVENSON. 

BENJAMIN  POOLE  (9^  S.  iii.  407).  —  On 
20  January,  1896,  I  copied  the  following  in- 
scription in  St.  Mary's  Churchyard,  Waltham- 
stow.  It  is  to  be  seen  on  the  south  side  of  a 
stone  ornamented  altar  -  tomb,  with  brick 
foundation,  against  the  south  side  of  the 
church.  There  is  only  one  side  inscribed,  but 
on  the  upper  slab  are  the  arms  of  Poole  im- 
paling Lowther,  with  mantling,  helmet,  and 
crest,  all  within  a  circle.  The  inscription  is 
very  lightly  carved  and  now  scarcely  read- 
able : — 

"In  a  vault  beneath  this  tomb  |  is  interred  the 
body  of  Benjamin  Poole  Esq.  eldest  son  |  of  Sr 
William  Poole  of  Wprral  (?)  in  the  county  of  Chester 
Kn*  |  He  first  married  Henrietta,  the  daughter  of 
George  Vernon  |  of  Sudbury  in  the  county  of  Derby, 
Esq.  by  whom  he  had  no  ]  issue,  and  afterwards 
Margaret  the  daughter  of  Anthony  |  Lowther  of 
Maske,  in  Cleveland,  in  the  county  of  Yorke  Esq.  | 
by  whom  he  hath  left  issue  one  daughter  Margaret  | 
and  by  whom  this  monument  has  been  erected  |  in 
memory  of  her  most  dear  and  most  beloved  hus- 
band |  He  was  born  Jan^  xxvi  in  the  year  MDCLVI  | 
and  dyed  Jan?  xii  in  the  year  MDCCXIV." 

I  should  be  pleased  to  have  any  further 
particulars  regarding  this  branch  of  the 
Poole  family.  If  your  correspondent  would 
like  to  have  a  rubbing  of  the  arms,  I  shall 
no  doubt  be  able  to  let  her  have  one. 

CHAS.  H.  CROUCH. 

Nightingale  Lane,  Wanstead. 

There  is  no  monument  in  Waltham  Abbey 
Church  to  any  one  of  this  name  now. 

W.  B.  GERISH. 
Hoddesdon,  Herts. 

"BURLEYMEN"  (9th  S.  iii.  421). — Your  cor- 
respondent may  care  to  know  of  these  refer- 
ences :  'N. ,  &  O.,'  6th  S.  xii.  510;  7th  S.  ii.382; 
Archceologia,  xlvi.  387  ;  Yorkshire  Archaeo- 
logical Journal,  vii.  56.  But,  above  all,  he 
should  consult  the  '  H.E.D.'  under  '  By-law ' 
and'Byr-law.'  W.  C.  B. 

A  DESERTED  VILLAGE  (9th  S.  iii.  404).— Some 
particulars  relating  to  the  history  of  Auburn 
have  been  brought  together  in  the  Yorkshire 
Archaeological  Journal,  x.  72,  to  which  it  may 
be  added  that  the  'Inventory  of  Church 
Goods'  there  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  has 
been  printed  in  the  Reliquary,  xii.  199  (1872) ; 
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and  there  is  a  mention  of  the  place  in  Mr. 
John  Nicholson's  'Beacons of  East  Yorkshire," 
1887,  p.  29.  W.  C.  B. 

I  once,  in  my  rambles  in  the  rocky  wood- 
clad  range  of  the  C6te  d'Or,  lighted  upon  a 
deserted  hamlet.  It  is  rather  a  curious  ex- 
perience for  a  lonely  traveller  to  find  himself 
unexpectedly  in  a  still  more  lonely  place  of 
former  resort.  THOMAS  J.  JEAKES. 

JACK  PLACKETT'S  COMMON  (9th  S.  ii.  508; 
iii.  423). — Perhaps  MR.  HEBB  could  elicit  from 
the  vestryman  the  name  or  nature  of  the 
local  history  which  he  has  searched,  and  from 
which  he  has  discovered  that  the  site  in  ques- 
tion was  common  land,  known  as  "Jack 
Plackett's  Common,"  because  a  notorious 
highwayman  of  that  name  was  hanged  there 
I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  local  his- 
tory does  not  date  further  back  than  the  last 
volume  of  '  N.  &  Q.,'  and  that  MR.  HEBB'S 
suggestion  about  the  highwayman  has  in  the 
space  of  six  months  ripened  into  an  estab- 
lished fact.  If  the  freeholder's  title  is  ex- 
hibited to  the  vestry,  I  hope  that  the  result 
of  the  inspection  may  be  published  for  the 
benefit  of  London  topographers. 

W.  F.  PRIDEAUX. 

"  On  the  28th  July,  1762,  John  Placket,  a  notori- 
ous robber,  was  executed  here  [i,  e,,  on  the  triangular 
piece  of  ground  at  the  junction  of  the  City  Road  and 
Goswell  Street  Road]  for  robbing  and  ill-treating  a 
Mr.  Faye,  a  Norway  merchant,  whom  he  had  de- 
coyed to  a  field  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  many  persons 
were  much  hurt  on  the  occasion  by  the  'breaking 
down  of  the  fence  between  the  footpath  and  the  edge 
of  the  hollow,  whereby  numbers  were  precipitated 
to  the  bottom.  The  place  was  afterwards  called 
Jack  Placket's  Common,  and  became  noted  as  the 
scene  of  pugilistic  contests.  Placket,  alias  Country 
Jack,  was  born  at  Islington,  of  poor  parents,  and 
was  formerly  servant  to  a  noted  cowkeeper  and 
farmer  there,  and  afterwards  worked  with  the  coal- 
heavers  at  Puddledock,  Blackfriars ;  but  taking  to 
bad  courses,  was  transported  for  seven  years,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  he  again  took  to  his  old  vicious 
courses,  and  justice  at  length  overtook  him."— 
Lewis's  '  History  of  Islington,'  p.  348. 

JOHN  HEBB. 

MUSCAT  (9th  S.  iii.  444).— With  reference  to 
the  extract  from  my  '  History  of  the  Indian 
Navy'  (Bentley,  2  vols.,  1877)  at  the  above 
reference,  I  have  nothing  to  observe  except 
that  MR.  T.  J.  JEAKES,  who  reprints  the 
account  of  the  services  of  his  grandfather 
contained  therein,  is  mistaken  in  his  state- 
ment that  Capt.  Kinchant,  I.N.,  my  friend 
and  informant,  was  my  father-in-law.  He 
was  in  no  way  related  to  me.  My  father-in- 
law  was  the  late  General  J.  T.  Boileau,  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  F.R.S.,  an  officer,  as  Sir- 
Henry  Yule  said  in  his  introduction  to  my 


memoir    of    him,    "well    known    and    well 
beloved."  C.  R.  Low. 

CAUL  (9th  S.  iii.  408).— I  cannot  add  to 
G.  W.'s  synonyms  for  "caul,"  though  I  am 
informed  ray  eldest  sister-in-law  was  born 
with  one,  which  was  preserved  by  her  mother 
with  the  family  records  till  her  death,  when 
the  original  owner  resumed  possession,  albeit 
she  does  not  appear  to  have  placed  implicit 
faith  in  it,  since  she  is  reported  to  have  been 
the  most  timid  of  any  in  the  water.  Perhaps 
she  was  fearful  of  discrediting  the  super- 
stition. I  should  like,  however,  to  ask^  for 
synonyms  of  wicken="  mountain  -ash";  I 
believe  there  are  a  good  many. 

THOMAS  J.  JEAKES. 

The  names  by  which  a  caul  is  also  known 
are  "friar's  caul"  (' N.  &  Q.,'  1st  S.  v.  557), 
"  the  helmet"  (6th  S.  ix.  206),  "silly  how,"  i.e., 
the  holy  or  fortunate  cap  or  hood,  and  "  silly 
hood"  (8th  S.  xi.  144).  See  also  Brand's 
'  Popular  Antiquities,'  iii.  59-62. 

EVERARD   HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

OBLIVION  (9th  S.  iii.  426).— The  love  for 
scandal  will  never  die  out,  and  Hannah  Light- 
foot  had  supporters  of  eminence.  In  defence 
of  Miss  Tytler,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
certificates  of  the  alleged  marriage  were  pro- 
duced ;  we  may  now  call  them  forgeries,  but 
they  served  a  purpose  for  the  time.  A.  H. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL  AND  Music  (9th  S.  iii. 
341,  417).  —  It  is  an  ascertained  fact  that 
Cromwell  was  fond  of  music.  But  I  should 
like  to  ask  your  correspondents  how  that  fact 
proves  that  he  did  not  order  or  allow  the 
breaking  down  of  organs  in  cathedrals  and 
churches.  There  seems  to  be  a  body  of 
evidence  which  will  require  some  clearing 
away.  A  man  may  hang  his  own  portrait  on 
the  walls  of  his  house,  and  yet  strongly 
object  to  pictures  in  church.  W.  C.  B. 

A  HOY  (9th  S.  iii.  365).— I  have  not  Sydney 
Smith's  '  Works '  at  hand,  but  I  feel  sure  that 
in  one  of  his  reviews  he  ridicules  "  a  religious 
hoy  "  that  sailed  to  Margate.  W.  C.  B. 

THE  DEBT  OF  NATURE  (4th  S.  x.  430,  515; 
xi.  44,  534;  7th  S.  xi.  28;  xii.  158).  — The 
Ordo  Commendationis  Animse '  deserves  to 
be  quoted  :  "  Ut,  cum  humanitatis  debitum 
morte  interveniente  persolveris,  ad  Auctorem 
tuurn,  qui  te  de  limo  teme  formaverat,  re- 
vertaris."  RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

Portland,  Oregon. 

GORDON  OF  LESMOIR  (9th  S.  iii.  408). — I  have 
a  lengthy  pedigree  of  the  Gordons  of  Letter- 
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ourie,  Banffshire,  who  received  in  1625  a 
>aronetcy  (of  Nova  Scotia).  This,  I  pre- 
ume,  is  the  family  after  which  A.  C.  G.  D. 
s  inquiring.  The  ninth  baronet,  Sir  Robert 
Jlendowyn  Gordon,  was  living,  I  believe, 
n  1895.  Your  correspondent  will  find  a 
>edigree  of  this  family  in  Burke's  '  Baronet- 
,ge ';  Genealogical  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  p.  247  ; 
md  the  Sketch  for  31  Oct.,  1898. 

CHAS.  H.  CKOUCH. 
Nightingale  Lane,  Wansteacl. 

PREEN,  SALOP  (9th  S.  iii.  259,  418).— ME, 
)UIGNAN'S  suggestion  seems  to  be  a  good 
>ne  ;  otherwise  "  pear-tree  "  does  not,  to  me, 
eem  such  an  out-of-the-way  one,  for  a  por- 
ion  of  the  communal  woods  of  Chateauiieuf 
s  known  as  "  Le  Bois  de  nos  Poiriers."  A 
mall  wild  pear,  answering  to  the  crab-apple, 
;rows  in  tne  woods  of  Burgundy ;  whether 
t  is  found  in  England  I  do  not  know. 

THOMAS  J.  JEAKES. 

Tower  House,  New  Hampton. 

"  WlGS  ON  THE  GREEN  "  (9th  S.  iii.  349).— Is 
-his  not  reminiscent  of    Donnybrook   Fair, 
vhere  the  Irishman  was  in  his  glory  ? — 
lis  clothes  spick  and  span  new,  without  e'er  a  speck, 
V  neat  Barcelona  tied  round  his  neat  neck, 
rle  goes  to  a  tent,  and  he  spends  half-a-crown  ; 
3e  meets  with  a  friend,  and  for  love  knocks  him 

down 
iVith  his  sprig  of  shillelah,  and  shamrock  so  green  ! 

In  'The  Groves  of  Blackpool'  we  read  of 
;he  Cork  militia  : — 

De  boys  dey  came  flocking  around  us, 
Not  a  hat  nor  wig  stuck  to  a  skull, 
To  compliment  dose  Irish  heroes 
Returned  to  de  groves  of  de  Pool. 

There  is  a  note  in  Maria  Edgeworth's  'Castle 
ftackrent'  explaining  that  labourers  of  the 
>ld  school 

'  are  not  in  any  danger  of  catching  cold  by  taking 
)ff  their  wigs  occasionally;  because  they  usually 
lave  fine  crops  growing  under  their  wigs.  The 
tvigs  are  often  yellow,  and  the  hair  which  appears 
from  beneath  them  black  ;  the  wigs  are  usually  too 
small,  and  are  raised  up  by  the  hair  beneath,  or  by 
:he  ears  of  the  wearers. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  perukes  of  these 
bewigged  peasants  would  soon  be  strewn  on 
the  green  in  a  Donnybrook  scuffle. 

JAMES  HOOPER. 
Norwich. 

Scatterashuns  :  a  riot  or  tumult  in  civic 
life,  of  which  evidence  exists  in  the  wigs  left 
on  the  field  of  contest,  as  arms  and  armoui 
on  that  of  a  real  battle-field.  But  this,  I  fear 
is  not  giving  the  origin,  and  neither  the 
'H.E.D.'nor  'Slang  and  its  Analogues '  can 
come  to  our  aid  just  yet  with  possibly  the  firs 
instance  of  use.  J.  HOLDEN  MACMICHAEL. 


'  PEPYSIANA  '  (9th  S.  iii.  388).— It  is  recorded 
n  'N.  &  Q.,'5th  S.v.l 68,  that 
'in  1858  the  Rev.  .John  Smith,  of  Baldock 
Rectory,  Herts,  who  deciphered  the  famous  'Diary,' 
tated  that  he  had  prepared  a  history  of  it  '  which,' 
aid  he,  '  may  one  day  see  the  light  as  a  sequel  to 
he  "Curiosities  of  Literature"  and  "The  Calamities 
>f  Authors." 

In  confirmation  of  this  fact,  the  title-page 
:o  the  sixth  edition  of  the  *  Diary,'  issued  by 
H.  G.  Bohn  in  4  vols.,  1858,  bears  the  follow- 
ng  information  : — 

"The  diary  deciphered  by  the  Rev.  J.  Smith, 
A.M.,  from  the  original  shorthand  MS.  in  the 
Pepysian  Library." 

EVERARD  HOME   COLEMAN. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  (9th  S.  iii.  425).— The  dedica- 
tion of  Wrangham's  '  Plutarch,'  third  edition, 
1819,  is  dated  Hunmanby,  Dec.  1,  1808.  It 
was  announced  in  'Censura  Literaria^lSOS, 
vi.  320.  I  have  seen  statements  of  editions 
dated  1809,  1810,  1813,  1819,  1826.  Possibly 
there  is  an  error  somewhere.  Were  all  the 
six  volumes  issued  together  1  To  new-date 
an  old  title-page  is  a  well-known  trick  of  the 
trade.  W.  C.  B. 

THE  CONSONANTAL  COMBINATION  "  ST  "  (9th 
S.  ii.  424,  515  ;  iii.  133,  236).  —  MR.  ADAMS 
makes  a  distinction  between  using  amidst, 
amongst,  betivixt,  whilst,  before  a  vowel  and 
using  them  before  a  consonant;  but  the  great 
poets  and  the  great  prose  writers  have  made 
no  such  distinction  : — 

Amidst  the  importance  and  multiplicity  of  affairs, 
&c.— Dr.  Johnson  to  Warren  Hastings. 
Amidst  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down. 

Goldsmith. 

Amidst  the  ashes  of  a  glass-house  in  December.— 
Macaulay,  Essay  on  Boswell's  '  Johnson.' 
Amongst  these  mighty  men  were  women  mixt. 

Spenser. 
Betwixt  them  both  the  fair  Medina  sat. 

Spenser. 

Whilst  thus  they  mingled  were  in  furious  arms. 

Spenser. 

I  gave  similar  examples  from  Milton  before  ; 
and  I  also  could  give  examples  from  Shak- 
speare  and  others.  I  do  not  understand  v.  hy 
there  ever  should  be  care  to  avoid  the  above 
words,  when  there  are  in  the  English  lan- 
guage words  abounding  in  consonants  which 
must  be  used.  As  an  instance  of  such  a  word 
I  quote  the  following  line : — 
At  length  they  chanced  to  meet  upon  the  way. 

Spenser. 

If  a  poet  wrote  a  stanza  in  which  there  was 
much  repetition  of  the  sound  st,  it  might  be 
desirable  to  use  whilst  rather  than  while,  or 
amongst  rather  than  among.  While  or  among 
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might  spoil  the  general  harmony.  The  pur- 
suit of  the  same  sound  through  a  series  of 
lines  may  be  remarked  in  Shakspeare's  most 
melodious  passages.  There  is  very  much 
harmony  in  the  sound  of  s  before  another 
consonant.  A  few  instances  will  show  this  : 
Asbestos,  Asdrubal,  Aspramont,  Carapaspe, 
Caspian,  Esmeralda,  Istamboul.  The  first  of 
the  above  words  is  entirely  without  liquids, 
yet  it  is  very  harmonious.  It  owes  its  euphony 
to  the  sb  and  the  st.  E.  YARDLEY. 

THE  MAGNETIC  POLE  (9th  S.  iii.  447).— This 
expression  is  not  strictly  accurate,  as  there 
are  doubtless  two  magnetic  poles  ;  but  the 
locality  of  the  southern  is  not  exactly  known. 
The  northern  was  discovered  in  Boothia 
Felix  on  1  June,  1831,  when  Lieut,  (after- 
wards Sir)  James  Clark  Koss,  whilst  on  a 
voyage  under  the  command  of  his  uncle 
Sir  John  Koss,  took  part  in  a  sledging 
expedition,  and  came  upon  a  spot  (longitude 
and  latitude  as  given  in  Black)  near  the  west 
coast  of  that  peninsula  where  the  needle 
stood  exactly  vertical.  W.  T.  LYNN. 

Blackheath. 

The  discoverer  was  Sir  John  Ross,  on 
1  June,  1831  :— 

"Long.  96°  40'  45"  west,  lat.  70°  5'  17",  within 
1  min.  of  the  Magnetic  Pole.  Total  inaction  of 
horizontal  needles  delicately  suspended.  Amount 
of  dip,  89°  59'.  On  low  land  near  the  coast."— Ross's 
'Arctic  Expedition,'  1  vol.  4to.,  London,  1835. 

ALDENHAM. 

LIDDELL  AND  SCOTT  (9th  S.  iii.  466).— The 
form  in  which  the  epigram  reached  me  many 
years  ago  was  : — 

Two  men  wrote  a  lexicon, 

Liddell  and  Scott ; 
One  of  them  knew  Greek, 

The  other  did  not. 

Whether  this  agrees  with  the  original  or  not 
I  cannot  say.  It  is  certainly  more  pointed 
than  the  form  quoted  by  ST.  SWITHIN. 

SAMUEL  E.  GARDINER. 

BASILICAS  (9th  S.  iii.  276,  322,  449).— The 
question  lies  in  a  nutshell.  In  the  first 
century  Jewish  synagogues  and  pagan  courts 
of  justice  were  constructed  on  the  same 
model.  Is  it  more  probable  that  the  pri- 
mitive Christians  built  their  churches  on 
the  plan  of  the  synagogues  where  they  had 
been  accustomed  to.  worship,  or  on  the  plan 
of  the  places  where  they  were  summoned  for 
condemnation  ?  MR.  BADDELEY  thinks  that 
the  one,  while  I  think  that  the  other,  is  the 
more  consonant  with  the  laws  that  govern 
human  nature.  In  the  fifth  century  the  now 
dominant  Christians  doubtless  appropriated 


any  buildings  they  could  get  hold  of,  even 
heathen  temples,  as  in  the  case  of  the  duomo 
at  Syracuse,  constructed  out  of  a  temple  of 
Minerva.  The  resemblance  to  the  type  of 
the  pagan  basilica  may  then  have  caused  the 
transference  of  the  name  to  a  building  whose 
origin  had  been  forgotten.  ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT:  'GuY  MANNERING' 
(9th  S.  iii.  188,  429).— 

"  Timmer-tuned,  adj.,  having  an  unmusical  voice, 
von  schlechter  musikalischer  btimme." 

The  above  is  taken  from 

"  Pocket  Dictionary  |  of  |  the  Scottish  Idiom  |  in 
which  the  signification  of  the  words  |  is  given  in  | 
English  and  German,  |  chiefly  calculated  to  promote 
the  understanding  |  of  the  works  of  |  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Rob.  Burns,  |  Allan  Ramsay  &c.  |  with  |  an 
appendix  containing  Notes  |  explicative  of  Scottish 
customs,  manners,  traditions  &c.  |  By  |  Robert 
Motherby.  |  Konigsberg,  1826. 1  Printed  For  Brothers 
Borntraeger." 

In  the  preface  : — 

"  The  chief  foundation  of  this  little  dictionary  is 
a  similar  work  in  duodecimo,  printed  in  Edinburgh 
in  1818,  without  the  name  of  the  author  affixed  to 
it,  with  the  glossaries  to  Burns's,  to  some  of  Scott's, 
and  to  one  of  Ramsay's  works,  along  with  such 
verbal  communication  as  he  could  gather  in  his 
neighbourhood." 

DOTTLE. 

"No  GREAT  SHAKES"  (9th  S.  iii.  169,  277, 
352). — What  do  your  nautical  readers  think 
of  Admiral  Smyth's  definition  1 — 

"  To  shake  a  cask  :  to  take  it  to  pieces,  and  pack 
up  the  parts,  then  termed  'shakes.3  Thus  the  term 
expressing  little  value,  'No  great  shakes. '"—'Sailor's 
Word-Book.' 

J.   HOLDEN  MACMlCHAEL. 

Mayford,  Wimbledon  Park  Road,  S.W. 

In  '  N.  &  Q.,'  3rd  S.  ii.  52,  a  correspondent 
H.  D.  E.  suggests  that  it  is  from  the  Arabic 
shakhs,  Lat.  vir.  Thus,  "  no  great  shakhs,"  a 
mere  nobody.  G.  H.  THOMPSON. 

Mr.  Rider  Haggard  puts  the  expression 
into  the  mouth  of  an  old  Welshman  :  "  He 
ain't  no  great  shakes,  he  ain't,  but  he's  a 
sound  man,"  <fec.  ('Beatrice,'  p.  192). 

EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

LIST  OF  KNIGHTS  (9th  S.  iii.  427). — I  sent  a 
somewhat  similar  inquiry  to  'N.  &  Q.'  some 
time  since,  but  I  think  without  eliciting  a 
reply.  Shortly  after  my  query  appeared  I 
came  across  a  very  useful  little  work  by 
Francis  Townsend,  '  Calendar  of  Knights,' 
1828,  from  1760  to  the  date  of  the  book  itself. 
Since  then  I  have  found  a  much  more  ex- 
haustive work,  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas's  'History 
of  the  Orders  of  Knighthood  of  the  British 
Empire,'  1842,  in  four  imperial  quarto 
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olumes,  and  produced  regardless  of  cost. 
b  was  published  at  fourteen  guineas,  but 
ow  sells  for  5£.  10s.  Copies  are,  I  imagine, 
i  most  good  public  libraries ;  certainly  there 
i  one  in  the  London  Library. 

W.  EGBERTS. 

EARNSHAW  AND  THEODORE  HOOK  (9th  S.  iii. 
46).— MR.  W.  T.  LYNN'S  interesting  note 
nder  this  head  leaves  it  to  be  inferred  that 
swards  for  improvements  in  chronometers 
'ere  given  to  Earnshaw  and  Arnold  alone, 
'his  did  not  agree  with  my  recollection  of 
be  matter ;  and  turning  up  the  new  edition 
f  Britten's  'Old  Clocks  and  Watches  and 
heir  Makers,'  I  find  the  incident  recorded 
hus  (p.  231)  :— 

"The  rival  claims  of  Mudge,  Arnold,  and  Earn- 
haw  to  the  rewards  offered  for  the  best  chrono- 
leter  were  submitted  to  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
touse  of  Commons,  assisted  by  a  committee  of 
tperts,  and  eventually  each  was  awarded  3,OOCtf." 

RICHD.  WELFORD. 

CROMWELLS  OP  HEN  BURY  (9th  S.  iii.  367).— 
Ve  must  remember  that  Cromwell  was  an 
ssumed  name,  for  Thomas,  Earl  of  Essex, 
ras  grandson  of  John  Smyth  of  Putney.  We 
nd  that  Richard  Smyth  was  headborough 
nd  taster  of  ale  in  Wimbledon,  1  Ed.  IV., 
.D.  1461-2;  that  Walter  Smyth  was  on 
he  inquest,  1  Hen.  VIII. ;  in  4  Hen.  VIII. 
Walter  Cromwell,  supposed  same  person, 
ras  amerced  eightpence  for  a  fraudulent 

jase  ;  in  5  Hen.  VIII.  W Cromwell,  alias 

myth,  is  prosecuted  for  that  he  "falsely 
nd  fraudulently  erased  the  evidence  and 
srriers  of  the  land";  after  20  Hen.  VIII. 
re  find  two  of  the  name  rendering  homage 
t  the  manorial  court,  viz.,  Walter  Crom- 
'ell  and  Walter  Cromwell,  alias  Smyth; 
ne  of  these  was  the  earl's  father.  But 
etween  them  comes  a  shadowy  John  Smyth, 
n  the  jury  1  Hen.  VIII.  It  is  said  that 
e  came  from  Nottinghamshire,  married  a 
•myth,  and  took  his  father-in-law's  name, 
ut  he  is  nowhere  called  Cromwell  in  the 
ecords.  The  earl  became  Cromwell  by  royal 
warrant,  and  may  have  had  children  younger 
ban  his  son  Gregory,  who  became  Baron 
;romwell ;  and  this  may  explain  the  Hen- 
ury  stock.  The  earl  had  also  a  nephew 
amed  Richard  Williams,  who  also  took  the 
ame  of  Cromwell,  and  was  great-grandfather 
f  the  Protector.  A.  HALL 

13,  Paternoster  Row,  E.G. 

AN  OLD  ENGLISH  INN  (9th  S.  iii.  326).— 
Jnder  this  heading  is  mentioned  the  dis- 
overy  at  Dartford  recently  of  the  death 
^arrant  of  James  O'Coighley,  a  Roman 
Jatholic  priest,  who  was  executed  for  high 


treason  at  Maidstone  in  1797-8.  How  it  got  to 
the  place  where  it  was  discovered  is  not  at 
all  clear.  He  was  apprehended  at  Margate 
on,  it  is  said,  a  secret  mission  to  the  French 
Directory,  for  at  that  time  the  English 
Government  was  most  apprehensive  of  French 
revolutionary  principles  pervading  the 
country.  In  'Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Dr. 
Parr,'  by  the  Rev.  William  Field,  published 
in  1828,  there  is  the  following  reference  to 
this  circumstance : — 

"Dr.  Parr,  who  respected  the  patriotism,  and 
pitied  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  O'Coighley,  was 
soon  afterwards  in  company  Math  a  young  barrister, 
a  native  of  Scotland,  who  had  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  powerful  writings  in  favour  of  civil 
and  religious  nberty.  At  that  time,  however,  he 
was  suspected  of  the  intention  of  immolating  his 
principles  on  the  shrine  of  his  ambition ;  though 
whatever  may  have  been  his  temporary  errors  and 
inconsistencies,  an  admiring  and  grateful  nation 
will  acknowledge  that  by  a  splendid  course  of 
public  services  he  has  since  nobly  redeemed  them. 
In  the  course  of  conversation,  this  gentleman  had 
observed  that  O'Coighley  richly  deserved  his  fate, 
since  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  a  greater 
scoundrel.  '  By  no  means,  sir,'  said  Dr.  Parr,  '  for 
it  very  possible  to  conceive  a  greater  scoundrel. 
He  was  an  Irishman,  he  might  have  been  a  Scotch- 
man ;  he  was  a  priest,  he  might  have  been  a  lawyer  ; 
he  was  a  traitor,  he  might  have  been  an  apostate  ! ' " 
-Vol.  i.  p.  395. 

The  allusions  and  the  reference  to  "  the 
young  barrister  "  couched  under  this  veil  are, 
of  course,  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  the  author 
of  '  Vindicise  Gallicse,'  a  man  whom  Dr.  Parr 
especially  disliked.  JOHN  PICKFORD,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

MILESTONES  DIRECTING  TO  WENTWORTH 
HOUSE  (9th  S.  iii.  409).  — These  are  briefly 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  Wentworth 
Wopdhouse  printed  in  the  Yorkshire  Archaeo- 
logical Journal,  vi.  366  :  "  Several  milestones 
in  the  neighbourhood  still  record  on  the  road- 
side the  distance  from  '  Wentworth  House.' " 
It  is  implied  that  they  were  placed  before 
1847.  W.  C.  B. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  WAR  Bow  (9th  S.  iii.  383). 
— At  p.  98  of  the  second  volume  of  '  The 
British  Army,'  by  Sir  Sibbald  Scott,  it  is 
stated,  under  the  heading  'Extinction  of 
Archery  in  War,'  that  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Civil  War  bowmen  are  mentioned  for  the 
last  time  in  a  royal  proclamation,  viz.,  a  com- 
mission for  Leicestershire,  issued  in  June, 
1642,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  array  and 
train  bowmen,  and  to  promote  men-at-arms, 
armed  but  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  to  see 
that  such  men-at-arms,  armed  men,  and  bow- 
men be  armed  with  their  own  and  not  others' 
weapons  —  also  that  in  November,  1643, 
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Essex  issued  a  precept  for  the  raising  of  a 
company  of  archers  for  the  service  of  the 
king  and  Parliament.  Sir  Sibbald  Scott  adds 
that 

"  then  we  may  consider  that  the  career  of  the  long 
bow,  as  a  military  weapon,  is  brought  to  a  close, 
having  continued  for  more  than  two  centuries  after 
the  effect  of  gunpowder  had  become  known." 

Carlyle  alludes  to  this  "  commission  of 
array  for  Leicestershire"  at  p.  153,  vol.  i., 
'  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches,'  1846. 

W.  S. 

The  following  passage  from  the  Sporting 
Magazine  of  1798  shows  that  little  more  than 
a  century  ago  it  was  proposed  to  reintroduce 
the  bow  as  a  military  weapon  : — 

"  A  memorial  has  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  stating  the  advantages  which  might 
result  from  employing  a  numerous  band  of  archers 
to  act  in  concert  with  the  cavalry  on  the  coast."— 
Vol.  xii.  p.  55. 

We  wonder  whether  this  document  has  been 
preserved.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  were  the  reasons  given  for  the  pro- 
posed revival  and  the  names  of  the  persons 
who  signed  it.  N.  M.  &  A. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL  AND  CHRISTMAS  (9th  S. 
iii.  104,  174,  235).  — Either  Christmas  Day, 
1644,  was  kept  as  a  fast  day,  or  the 
attempt  to  have  the  day  so  observed  made 
it  a  marked  day.  Richard  Fogge,  of 
Danes  Court,  in  the  parish  of  Tilman- 
stone,  some  seven  miles  north  of  Dover, 
mentions  in  his  'Family  Chronicle '  (printed 
in  Arch.  Cantiana,  vol.  v.) :  "  N.B.,  Six 
Beeches  set  in  the  Limekiln  Hill  that  Winter 
when  Xmas  was  kept  fast,  1644."  Richard 
Fogge  was  one  of  the  Royalists  of  Kent,  and 
died  in  1680.  ARTHUR  HUSSEY. 

Wingham,  Kent. 

QUARRE  ABBEY  (9th  S.  iii.  408).— Possibly 
your  correspondent  may  obtain  some  in- 
formation by  consulting  "Quarr  Abbey  ;  or, 
the  Mistaken  Calling,  a  Tale  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  in  the  Thirteenth  Century,  by  Frances 
A.  Trevelyan,"  published  by  Rivington,  1862. 

EVERARD   HOME   (JOLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

ST.  JORDAN  (5th  S.  iii.  129  ;  9th  S.  iii.  207, 349, 
414).  —  I  believe  that  the  Christian  name 
Jordan  was  anciently  bestowed  upon  those 
\vho  were  baptized  in  water  brought  from  the 
river  Jordan.  This  was  a  rather  common 
practice  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and  water  from 
the  Jordan  is,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  still 
used  in  the  baptism  of  members  of  our  royal 
family.  JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 

Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 


THE  LONDON  ELECTRICAL  DISPENSARY  (9th 
S.  iii.  348).— In  E.  H.  Barker's  'Literary 
Anecdotes,'  1852,  ii.  15,  16,  is  printed  a  copy 
of  an  old  advertisement  of  an  "Electrical 
Machine "  by  which  "  many  people  have 
received  benefit,"  "  as  it  cures  old  achs  and 
pains."  W.  C.  B. 

Haydn's  'Dates'  gives  1791  for  the  date 
of  Galvani's  discoveries;  further,  in  1789 
Madame  Galvani  operated  on  frogs.  From 
family  tradition,  I  feel  certain  that  1793  for 
the  above  institution  is  plausible  —  things 
exist  before  they  get  into  print.  A.  H. 


APELLA,"  HOR.  I.  v.  100  (9th  S. 
iii.  326). — The  interpretation  suggested,  viz., 
"circumcised,"  as  if  Apella  could  be  formed 
from  the  preposition  a  compounded  with 
pellis,  skin,  is  not  noticed  by  Doering  or 
Macleane.  In  the  note  by  the  Delphin 
editor  (edition  1810),  "Apella,  quasi  sine 
pelle  in  prseputio  circumciso,"  it  is  added 
that  Salmasius  objects  that  the  first  a  could 
not  possibly  be  short  as  it  is  found  in  Apella, 
and  further  that  the  form  would  rather  have 
been  appella  or  impella.  I  may  add  that 
in  amens,  avolo,  avoco,  &c.,  the  a  is  long. 
Macleane  says  that  the  majority  of  the  Jews 
at  Rome  were  freedmen,  and  that  Apella  was 
a  common  name  for  the  libertini.  He  com- 
pares Acts  vi.  9. 

C.  LAWRENCE  FORD,  B.A. 
Bath. 

DYSON  :  COLET  (9th  S.  iii.  449).  —  By  way 
of  reply  to  the  second  of  MR.  BRESLAR'S 
queries  I  copy  the  following  from  an  article 
on  Dean  Coletby  R.  Newman  which  appeared 
in  the  now  defunct  East  London  Magazine 
for  March,  1892  :— 

"  Old  Stepney  Church  still  stands,  perhaps  the 
most  venerable  structure  in  East  London.  The 
walk  from  the  south  porch  towards  White  Horse 
Street  has  been  known  as  the  'Dean's  Walk.' 
Within  ten  years  past  there  was  an  old  house  at 
;ne  junction  of  Salmon's  Lane  with  White  Horse 
Street,  where  the  vicarage  of  St.  Matthew  now 
stands,  which  was  always  called  Colet's  House, 
though  it  was  not  the  '  Great  Place '  which  Colet's 
'ather  built  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  which  was  the  home  of  Colet's  mother 
:hrough  the  Dean's  life  and  after  his  death.  It  was 
shattered  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  its  bricks  were  then 
ground  down,  after  the  manner  of  modern  builders, 
to  make  mortar  for  use  in  the  erection  of  neighbour- 
ing warehouses.  There  is  a  Dean  Street  in  Com- 
mercial Road,  and  the  row  of  houses  running  to  the 
right  and  left  of  Dean  Street  was  known  as  Colet 
Place  before  the  renumbering." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Dean  Colet's  house  at  the 
junction  of  White  Horse  Street  and  Salmon's 
Lane  was  demolished  in  1881.  For  several 
years  after  the  storm  of  wind  referred  to  by 
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yf  r.  Newman  it  remained  in  a  ruinous  state, 
)ut  I  saw  the  last  of  it  in  the  spring  of  1881. 
3igh  up  on  the  front  of  the  house,  which 
raced  Salmon's  Lane,  was  a  carved  stone 
Dearing  in  the  centre  in  relief  the  features 
)f  a  man.  Above  the  bust  were  the  words 
'Johannes  Colet,"  and  below  it  the  letters 
'D.S.P."  I  wonder  if  this  stone  still  exists 
>r  whether  it  shared  the  fate  of  the  bricks. 
JOHN  T.  PAGE. 
West  Haddon,  Northamptonshire. 

Dean  Colet's  house  stood  where  St. 
Matthew's  Vicarage  now  is,  in  White  Horse 
Street,  Stepney.  The  avenue  across  the 
churchyard  to  the  White  Horse  Street 
?ate  is  still  called  Colet's  Walk.  A  public- 
louse  a  few  paces  from  the  old  residence 
Dears  the  title  "  Colet  Arms."  H.  DOWNS. 

THE  WISE  MEN  OF  GOTHAM  (9th  S.  iii.  307, 
U7).— Many  similar  stories  are  told  of  the 
people  of  Ebrington  (vulc/o,  Ebbertpn),  near 
Shipping  Camden  in  Gloucestershire,  who 
ire  credibly  reported  to  have  been  guilty  of 
such  acts  within  these  last  few  years. 

W.  C.  B. 

THE  GOLDEN  GATE  (9th  S.  iii.  349,  412).— 
Up  till  about  1849,  when  there  was  the  famous 
rush  for  gold,  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
name  attached  to  the  strait  that  connects  the 
magnificent  harbour  of  San  Francisco  with 
the  ocean.  The  region  was  in  fact  a  terra 
incognita,  or  known  only  to  a  few  Franciscan 
monks  who  had  established  themselves  there 
to  convert  the  Indians.  Then  came  the  dis- 
covery and  the  wild  excitement  that  followed 
it.  "  From  that  time,"  says  the  amusing  and 
bigoted  Capron  in  his  history  of  California, 
"the  strait  has  been  commonly  known  as 
the  Golden  Gate,  or  El  Dorado,"  for  it  was 
the  entry  to  a  land  of  promise  where  the 
Argonauts  of  the  nineteenth  century  hoped 
to  gather  untold  riches.  So,  too,  we  have  the 
"  Gold  Bluff,"  a  cape  where  it  was  expected 
much  treasure  would  be  found,  and  another 
"  Golden  Gate,"  a  pass  over  the  Kockies,  and 
"  Golden  City,"  once  the  capital  of  Colorado 
and  situated  on  the  line  of  march. 

T.  P.  ARMSTRONG. 

Putney. 

The    '  Century     Cyclopaedia    of    Names : 
guesses  tentatively  at  an  earlier  date  :  "  The 
Golden  Gate  [so  named  by  Drake  in  1578  (?)].' 
EDWARD  H.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 

Hastings. 

MARTIN,  A  GAME  (9th  S.  iii.  408,  458). — May 
I  be  permitted  to  suggest  to  your  correspond- 
ent that  this  was  a  game  of  cards  that  derived 


its  name  from  Martin  Schoen,  a  German 
artist,  who  was  a  designer  of  playing  cards  ? 
In  Strutt's  '  Sports  and  Pastimes '  there  are 
four  woodcuts  from  a  pack  formerly  owned 
by  Francis  Douce,  the  well-known  antiquary. 
They  are  pictorial  in  design,  and  Strutt  wrote 
of  them  : — 

'I  have  chosen  one  from  each  of  the  different 
suits,  namely,  the  King  of  Columbines,  the  Queen 
of  Rabbits,  the  Knave  of  Pinks,  and  the  Ace  of 
Roses ;  which  answered  to  the  spades,  the  clubs, 
the  diamonds,  and  the  hearts,  of  the  moderns." 

In  another  passage  Strutt  wrote  : — 

"The  originals  of  these  cards,  I  make  no  doubt, 
are  the  work  of  Martin  Schoen,  a  well-known  and 
justly  celebrated  German  artist." 

Schoen  died  in  1486,  a  period  when  there 
were  few  designers  of  these  toys,  and  no  such 
means  for  their  mechanical  reproduction  as 
at  present,  so  that  an  engraved  or  painted 
pack  of  cards  was  a  valuable  possession,  and 
their  pictorial  character  made  them  so  dis- 
tinctive that  it  does  not  seem  improbable  that 
games  played  with  them  should  come  to  be 
known  by  the  name  of  their  producer,  and 
the  period  in  which  Schoen  lived  agrees  with 
the  date — the  fifteenth  century— named  by 
your  correspondent.  B.  II.  L. 

DOUBLE-NAVED  CHURCHES  (9th  S.  iii.  429). 
— I  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  assertion 
that  there  are  only  "three  double-naved 
churches  in  the  kingdom."  The  parish 
church  of  Grasmere  in  Westmorland  has  two 
naves,  and  there  is  also  a  church  in  York- 
shire which  has  two  naves  ;  I  think  it  is  the 
parish  church  of  Gilling,  near  Richmond. 
JAMES  PEACOCK. 

Sunderland. 

'  N.  &  Q.,'  4th  S.  iii.  382,  440,  493,  furnishes 
particulars  of  the  following  churches  which 
are  said  to  be  double-naved  :  Hannington, 
Northants  ;  Pakefield,  Suffolk  ;  Caythorpe, 
Lincoln  ;  and  Crayford,  Kent. 

EVERARD  HOME   COLEMAN. 
71,  Brecknock  Road. 

"HiLL  ME  UP  !"(9th  S.  iii.  285,  435.)— No  ! 
I  am  not  "mistaken  in  assuming  that  'to 
hill 'implies  the  raising  of  a  mound  or  ridge," 
though  MR.  ELWORTHY  considers  I  am.  A 
man  goes  "  to  hill  "  potatoes  when  they  have 
grown  to  a  certain  height,  and  he  "  hills " 
them  by  drawing  with  a  hoe  the  soil  to  the 
haulms,  covering  them  all  but  the  tops.  This 
is  "hilling  "Bridging,  and  "  hill  ing"  =  cover- 
ing. Before  leaving  a  "  burying, "old-faahioned 
folk  tell  the  sexton  to  "hill  the  grave  up 
nicely,"  and  they  go  the  Sunday  following  to 
see  that  it  is  "  hilled,"  that  is,  the  earth  piled 
up  neatly.  That  Derbyshire  and  Lancashire 
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folk-speech  is  similar  in  many  respects  I  am 
well  aware;  but  surely  the  "gradeley' 
'N.  &  Q.'  readers  of  Lancashire  do  nol 
begrudge  me  the  pleasure  of  telling  'N.  &  Q.' 
that  this  thing  or  the  other  belongs  to  Derby- 
shire—my county.  THOS.  RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 

LEPROSY  OF  HOUSES  (9th  S.  iii.  409). — For 
much  information  on  the  subject  of  Eastern 
leprosy  see  Sir  Risdon  Bennett's  *  Diseases  oi 
the  Bible,'  under  'Leprosy.'  But  is  not  this 
rather  a  question  for  a  medical  journal  ?  Dr. 
Thornton,  of  the  Madras  Leper  Hospital,  one 
of  the  highest  authorities  on  Eastern  leprosy, 
stated  that  the  disease  is  contagious,  but 
could  rarely,  if  ever,  be  communicated  to  a 
healthy  person  save  by  an  abraded  skin 
coming  in  personal  contact  with  a  leper. 
The  science  of  disinfection,  save  by  washing, 
was  apparently  unknown  in  Biblical  times, 
and  the  gerrn  or  bacillus  of  leprosy  would 
not  obtain  much  lodgment  in  an  ordinary 
Eastern  dwelling,  assuming  that  it  was  kept 
fairly  clean.  W.  B.  GERISH. 

Hoddesdon,  Herts. 

In  the  Sunday  Magazine,  some  thirty  years 
ago,  there  was  'an  article  by  the  .Rev.  Hugh 
Macmillan,  the  gist  of  which  was  that  house- 
leprosy  was  dry-rot.  I  have  not  the  volume 
at  hand.  C.  S.  WARD. 

In  reply  to  MR.  R.  H.  THORNTON,  I  find  in 
Leviticus  xiv.  54,  55,  "This  is  the  law  for 
all  manner  of  plague  of  leprosy,  and  scall, 
and  for  the  leprosy  of  a  garment  and  of  a 
house."  ALFD.  J.  KING. 

101,  Sanclmere  Road,  Clapham,  S.W. 

OLD  REGISTERS  :  How  TO  READ  THEM  (9th 
S.  iii.  447).— CONAN  will  find  that  Wright's 
'  Court  Hand  Restored,'  of  which  the  eighth 
edition  was  published  in  1867  by  Mr.  Hotten, 
will  give  him  the  aid  required. 

ISAAC  TAYLOR. 

CONAN  will  find  much  of  what  he  wants 
in  Wright's  '  Court  Hand  Restored  '  and  in 
Thoyts's  'How  to  Decipher  and  Study  Old 
Documents.'  There  is,  however,  an  important 
difference  between  old  documents  and  parish 
registers,  if,  as  I  presume,  it  is  parish  registers 
that  CONAN  desires  to  interpret.  Documents 
such  as  charters,  wills,  conveyances,  &c.,  were 
written  in  a  set  style_  by  trained  engrossing 
clerks.  Entries  in  parish  registers  were  made 
by  parsons  and  their  assistant  clerks,  whose 
calligraphic  eccentricities  had  full  scope,  and 
whose  phonetical  gymnastics  were  uncon- 
trolled. Deciphering  parish  registers  is,  in 
some  cases,  a  special  gift,  like  ventriloquism  ; 
but  if  CONAN  will  devote  sufficient  time  to 


the  task,  and  remember  that  one  family  name 
may  appear  in  six  different  forms  upon  as 
many  successive  pages,  he  will  in  the  end  be 
successful.  RICHARD  WELFORD. 

A  knowledge  of  ancient  methods  of  writing 
and  spelling  can  only  be  obtained  by  reading 
less  ancient  records,  and  going  gradually 
backward  to  the  time  of  the  particular 
registers  you  wish  to  read,  which  you  will 
find  have  then  become  intelligible. 

A.  T.  W. 

DR.  JAMES  ERASER,  OF  ABERDEEN  AND 
CHELSEA  (6th  S.  vi.  Ill;  9th  S.  iii.  301).  — It 
may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  a  portrait 
of  Dr.  James  Fraser  hangs  in  the  students' 
reading-room  attached  to  Aberdeen  LTniver- 
sity  Library.  The  painting,  "  by  one  of  the 
best  artists  in  London,"  was  presented  by 
Dr.  Fraser  to  the  Principal  and  Regents  of 
King's  College  in  November,  1726,  together 
with  a  sum  of  money  towards  the  support  of 
the  "library  keeper."  Dr.  Fraser  is  repre- 
sented seated,  and  on  his  right  shoulder  is  a 
curious  white  mark.  "  A  story  which  I  had 
from  my  father,"  writes  Emeritus  Professor 
Norman  Macpherson  (son  of  Hugh  Macpher- 
son,  Professor  and  Sub-Principal,  1793-1854; 
and  grandson  of  Roderick  Macleod,  Professor, 
Sub-Principal,  and  Principal,  1748-1815), 

"was  that  Dr.  Fraser,  of  Chelsea,  one  day,  on  his 
way  to  the  studio  of  the  artist  who  was  painting 
his  portrait,  encountered  an  old  woman  carrying  a 
heavy  bag  of  flour  on  her  back  ;  that  he  took  the 
bag  from  her,  threw  it  over  his  own  shoulder,  and 
carried  it  home  for  her,  and  then  hastened  to  the 
studio  of  the  artist,  who,  on  hearing  of  the  explana- 
tion of  his  lateness,  refused  to  let  the  coat  be 
brushed,  and  gave  M'hat  permanence  he  could  to 
the  evidence  of  the  kindliness  of  character  of  his 
subject." 

The  "  walnut  tree  escritoire  and  chest  of 
drawers,"  bequeathed  in  his  will  "to  be  in 
the  library,"  I  use  daily;  though  the  "MSS. 
and  valuable  papers  that  belong  to  the  said 
College,"  which  it  was  intended  to  hold,  have 
long  since  outgrown  its  capacity. 

Another,  and  different,  portrait  has  been 
in  possession  of  the  Kirk  Session  of  Inverness 
since  1720.  In  1712,  Dr.  Fraser  mortified 
1,000  merks  to  the  Session,  the  "  annual  rent " 
be  laid  out  in  purchasing  "usefull  books 
:or  the  benefite  and  encrease  of  the  Library  of 
;he  said  burgh"  (Wimberley's  'Hospital  of 
[nverness,'  Inverness,  1893,  p.  62).  A  cata- 
ogue  of  the  Session  Library,  containing  2,894 
terns,  many  curious,  was  printed  in  1897. 

Dr.  Fraser's  armorial  bearings  (the  usual 
Fraser  arms  inverted  thus  :  Quarterly,  1  and 
4,  three  crowns  ;  2  and  3,  three  f raises)  are 
shown  on  the  south  wall  of  King's  College 
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Chapel  ('Fasti  Aberd.,'  p.  Ixii,  and  Proc.  Soc. 
Ant.  Scot.,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  83),  and  in  one  of  the 
windows  of  the  Mitchell  Hall  in  Marischal 
College  (E.  A.'s  *  Description  of  the  Armorial 
Bearings,  &c.,  in  the  Mitchell  Hall,'  Abd., 
1896,  p.  97).  P.  J.  ANDERSON. 

University  Library,  Aberdeen. 

SKELTON'S   CIPHERS  (9th  S.  iii.  386).— MR. 
THORNTON  correctly  explains  the  numerical 
portion  of  Skelton's  puzzle,  but  dismisses  the 
verbal  portion  as  being  "  probably  nonsense." 
In  the  Academy  for  1  August,  1896,  I  gave 
the    interpretation    of    the    whole    passage. 
The  four  lines  of  Latin  jargon,  which   are 
not  quoted  altogether  correctly,  are  printed 
in  Dyce's  edition  as  follows  : — 
Sicculo  lutueris  est  colo  buraara 
Nixphedras  uisarum  caniuter  tuntantes 
Raterplas  Natabrian  umsudus  itnugenus 
18.  10.  2.  11.  19.  4.  13.  3.  3.  1.  teualet. 
In  the  last  line  the  second  3  is  a  mistake  for 
4,  the  word  ciphered  being  Skeltonida,  the 
"  Laureate's "    usual   way    of   latinizing    his 
name  in  the  accusative.     For  the  rest,  Skel- 
ton's device  consists  in  reversing  the  order  of 
syllables  in  each  word,  and  then  adding  one 
or  two  unmeaning  syllables  at  the  end  of  the 
word.     The  four  lines,  therefore,  represent 
the  following  hexameters  : — 
Sic,  velut  est  Arabum  phenix  avis  unica  tantum, 
Terra  Britanna  suum  genuit  Skeltonida  vatem. 

HENRY  BRADLEY. 

Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 

"STOOK"  (9th  S.  iii.  206,  357,  412,  474).— I 
am  sorry  that  I  have  been  misunderstood  ; 
but  let  us  talk  of  one  thing  at  a  time.  I  was 
not  speaking  of  English  dialects,  but  of 
standard  English.  And  I  repeat  that  the 
German  au  does  not  occur  as  oo  (in  cool)  in 
modern  standard  English.  Is  there  any 
example  to  the  contrary?  Of  course  this  oo 
often  becomes  ow  (as  in  cow)  in  dialects ; 
hence  prov.  E.  stowk  for  E.  stook  is  quite 
regular.  In  precisely  the  same  way  the 
A.-S.  ut  as  in  cii,  prov.  E.  coo,  becomes  cow 
in  standard  English.  The  more  closely 
phonetic  laws  are  examined,  the  better  the 
etymology.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 

HOLY  COMMUNION  (9th  S.  iii.  427). — The 
eating  of  three  blades  of  grass  "in  token  of 
the  Holy  Communion"  was  a  recognized 
form  of  military  devotion  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  On  the  eve  of  battle  one  knight 
would  make  his  confession  to  another,  and 
then  partake  of  this  symbolical  Communion. 
It  would  not,  however,  be  correct  to  speak  of 
either  ceremony  as  "  an  efficacious  substitute ' 
for  the  sacraments  of  penance  and  the 


Eucharist   respectively.      The    practices    do 
not  even    amount   to    sacramentals.      They 
were    simply  devotions    in    honour    of    the 
Dlessed  Eucharist— pious  and  formal  expres- 
sions of  the  individual's  desire  to  communi- 
cate   sacramentally,    had    the    means    been 
present.    It  may  be,  however,  that  in  popular 
estimation  these  practices  were  in  some  sort 
considered  "  substitutes  "  for  the  sacraments 
which  were  for  the  time  being  unobtainable. 
A  parallel  may  be  found  in  the  French  folk- 
rime  on  the  blessed  bread  received  by  the 
whole  congregation  at  a  parochial  Mass  : — 
Pain  benit,  je  te  prends  ; 
Si  la  mort  me  surprend, 
Sers-moi  de  Saint  Sacrement. 
In  the  latter  case,   however,   the  Church's 
liturgical  blessing  has  invested  the  rite  with 
the  character  of  a  sacramental. 

JOHN  HOBSON  MATTHEWS. 
Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

"SERVERY"  (8th  S.  viii.  286 ;  9th  S.  iii.  365). 
— $erver?/=service  room  is  in  every-day  use 
with  architects,  and  will  often  be  found  on 
the  plans  of  houses  published  in  the  building 
papers.  It  occurs,  for  instance,  on  the  plan 
of  Broadwell,  Gloucestershire,  given  in  the 
Builder  for  11  February,  1893. 

BENJ.  WALKER. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

Le  Livre  des  Mille  Nuits  et  une  Nuit.  Traduction 
Litterale  et  Complete  du  Texte  Arabe  par  le 
Dr.  J.  C.  Mardrus.  Tome  Premier.  (Paris,  La 
Revue  Blanche.) 

IT  was  not  to  be  expected  that  England  should  be 
allowed  a  monopoly  of  complete  translations  of  the 
'  Arabian  Nights.'  Paris  has  now,  accordingly, 
sent  us,  as  one  of  the  "  Editions  de  la  Revue 
Blanche"  what  assumes  to  be  the  first  complete 
and  faithful  translation  of  the  '  Alf  Lailah  qua 
Lailah,'  or  '  Thousand  Nights  and  One  Night,'  ever 
given  in  Europe  to  the  public.  This  claim  is  made 
out  by  maintaining  that  the  renderings  of  Payne 
and  Burton,  though  complete,  were  issued  to  a 
limited  number  of  subscribers,  and  cannot  be  said 
to  belong  in  any  full  sense  to  the  world,  and  that 
the  second  edition  of  Burton  is  expurgated.  In  the 
present  case  it  is  affirmed  the  reading  is  word  for 
word  pure,  inflexible.  The  Arab  text  has  simply 
changed  its  characters  from  Arabic  to  French.  A 
work  of  this  class  is  obviously  intended,  in  the  first 
instance,  for  Frenchmen,  an  aspect  with  which  we 
need  not  greatly  concern  ourselves.  It  is  sufficient 
for  us  to  show  of  what  use  the  new  rendering  may 
be  to  English  scholarship.  There  is  probably  no 
translation  of  the  '  Arabian  Nights  '—as  we  in  this 
country  elect  to  call  the  stories— pleasanter  to  be 
read  by  those  familiar  with  French  than  that  of 
Galland,  with  the  additions  made  to  it  by  Cazotte 
and  others, in  the  "Cabinet  des  Fees."  It  contains, 
however,  but  a  fraction— about  one-fourth— of  the 
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original  work,  includes  many  stories  from  other 
sources,  has  been  sentimentalized  and  bowdlerized, 
and  makes  no  pretence  to  accuracy  or  authority. 
Galland's  work  has  been  again  and  again  reprinted 
in  all  shapes,  and  is  at  least  more  vivacious  than 
rival  editions  in  England.  Dr.  Mardrus,  who  is  an 
enthusiast  and  a  stylist  as  well  as  an  Orientalist, 
intends  his  book  for  scholars,  and  it  is  in  this  light 
—as  a  work  of  scholarship— it  has  a  right  to  be 
judged.  The  present  volume  contains  the  twenty- 
four  opening  nights,  the  histories  of  '  Schahriar  and 
Schahzaman,'  '  The  Merchant  with  the  Afrit,'  '  The 
Fisherman  and  the  Afrit,'  'The  Porter  and  the 
Young  Ladies  of  Bagdad,'  the  stories  of  the  three 
royal  merchants  and  of  Noureddin  and  his  family, 
all,  with  some  abridgment  and  expurgation,  familiar 
to  readers  of  every  country.  Future  volumes  will, 
it  is  said,  be  more  comprehensive  as  well  as  less 
generally  known. 

It  has  long  been  determined,  in  the  interest  of 
science,  that  all  products  of  human  intelligence, 
however  contrary  to  modern  tastes  and  modes  of 
thought  —  with  the  possible  exception  of  a  few 
essentially  depraved  products  of  erotomania  and 
kindred  perversions  —  shall  be  accessible  to  the 
genuine  student.  At  a  time  when  the  origin  of 
primitive  culture  and  the  development  of  social 
life  are  for  the  first  time  the  subject  of  scientific 
analysis,  it  would  be  fatal  if  documents  of  highest 
significance  were  to  be  tampered  with  or  sup- 
pressed. As  it  stands,  the  '  Arabian  Nights '  is  an 
absolutely  trustworthy  picture  of  Oriental  life 
between  the  tenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  of  our 
era.  Western  life  knows  nothing  similar  to  or  sym- 
pathetic with  it,  and  literature  possesses  few  equal 
treasures.  Until  within  the  last  few  years,  the 
bulk  of  it,  though  manuscripts  are  numerous  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  has  been  unknown  and  inacces- 
sible. A  certain  portion  has  long  been  familiar  in 
editions  which  are  adequate  to  the  requirements  of 
the  general  reader.  To  this  portion  the  reader  for 
amusement  is  counselled  to  confine  himself.  Mr. 
Payne  first,  and  Sir  Richard  Burton  afterwards, 
brought  the  whole  within  the  ken  of  English 
scholarship.  The  books  they  have  published  are 
now  among  the  most  costly  of  modern  days.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  zeal  for  scientific  knowledge  is  not 
wholly  responsible  for  the  high  prices  brought  by 
these  translations.  Still,  their  utility  is  acknow- 
ledged, and  the  world  having  once  possessed  them 
will  not  willingly  let  them  go.  We  now  reach  the 
point  at  which  the  value  of  this  new  edition  to 
English  readers  becomes  manifest.  Books  such  as 
those  of  Payne  and  Burton— the  latter  especially- 
written  in  the  vernacular,  require  to  be  kept  under 
lock  and  key.  It  is  not  likely  that  prurient 
curiosity  will  lead  many  far  through  Burton's 
crabbed  pages.  Still  less  likely  is  it  that  innocence 
will  devote  itself  to  the  study  of  matter  so  un- 
inviting. None  the  less  the  volumes  must  be  kept  out 
of  general  reach,  and  the  responsibility  of  constant 
attention  to  this  is  burdensome.  Burton's  notes, 
moreover,  insist  upon  matters  which  would  be 
passed  over  unconsciously  by  the  general  public. 
To  a  style  as  pleasant  and  lucid  as  that  of  Mr. 
Payne,  Dr.  Mardrus  unites  an  apparent  uncon- 
sciousness of  offence  which  communicates  itself  to 
the  reader.  His  book  may— thanks  to  the  language 
in  which  it  is  written  and  its  eminently  scientific 
appearance—be  left  upon  the  shelves  in  any  house- 
hold where  knowledge  of  French  is  not  as  complete 
as  that  of  English  ;  and  if  by  any  chance  a  volume 


s  taken  down  it  will  forthwith  be  restored.  Such 
notes  as  Dr.  Mardrus  supplies  are,  moreover,  purely 
philological.  Not  the  least  effort  is  made  to  draw 
attention  to  points  in  which  Oriental  civilization 
differs  most  widely  from  our  own.  Most  of  what  is 
low  first  introduced  will  be  lightly  passed  over,  its 
signification  being  probably  unperceived.  In  the 
case  of  the  three  ladies  of  Bagdad  the  indelicacy 
of  the  description  cannot  possibly  be  glossed  over. 
In  behalf  of  these  we  can  only  advance  the  plea  of 
Dr.  Mardrus  that  Arab  literature  is  wholly  guilt- 
less of  pornographic  intention,  and  that  gaiety— 
the  franc  rire  of  Rabelais,  the  naivete  of  a  fabliau — 
is  the  aim  of  the  writer,  not  the  bitter  cynicism  of 
a  Swift  or  the  perverse  subtlety  of  the  literature  of 
the  ruelle.  The  scenes  to  which  we  refer  are  dis- 
missed by  Lane,  the  most  orthodox  and  pure  of 
translators,  with  the  statement  that  they  "  convey 
a  very  erroneous  idea  of  the  manners  of  Arab 
ladies,"  though  he  naively  owns  to  having  wit- 
nessed at  private  festivities  in  Cairo  "abominable 
scenes,  of  which  ladies,  screened  behind  lattices, 
were  spectators."  In  the  story  of  Noureddin,  Dr. 
Mardrus  shows  commendable  reticence  in  dealing 
with  the  assault  of  Agib  upon  his  father.  Few, 
probably,  will  conceive  how  strong  a  light  is  thrown 
upon  Eastern  customs  in  this  scene.  In  the  Eng- 
lish rendering  of  Lane  what  is  done  is  inconceivable. 
Agib,  followed  by  the  man  who,  unconsciously  to 
both,  is  his  father,  sees  him  looking  with  inex- 
pressible tenderness,  and,  fancying  that  his  eye 
bears  "an  expression  of  deceit"  (!),  throws  a  stone 
at  him,  wounding  him  seriously  in  the  forehead. 
We  cannot  at  present  deal  further  with  a  book  of 
great  interest  and  value,  which  will  commend  itself 
warmly  to  many  of  our  readers.  Dr.  Mardrus 
dedicates  his  volumes  to  the  memory  of  our  whilom 
friend  Stephane  Mallarme,  by  whose  style  his  own, 
in  his  sparkling  address  to  his  readers,  seems  to 
have  been  influenced. 

Modern  England  from  the  Reform  Bill  to  the  Present 
Time.  By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.  (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

THE  second  instalment  of  Mr.  McCarthy's  '  Modern 
England'  completes  the  work.  It  is  written  with 
the  same  studied  and  careful  impartiality  as  the 
first,  and  in  the  portions,  even,  in  which  we  know 
that  the  writer's  feelings  must  be  most  actively 
interested,  it  remains  an  accurate  and  a  passionless 
record.  As  a  summary  of  events  it  is  of  very 
general  utility  and  interest.  It  cannot  aim  at 
being  more,  and  the  charge  of  the  omission  of 
celebrated  names — the  only  charge  we  have  seen 
brought  against  it— is  futile.  To  have  mentioned 
all  the  distinguished  men  who  have  lived  within 
the  period  Mr.  McCarthy  depicts  would  have 
reduced  the  whole  to  a  mere  nomenclature.  Be- 
ginning with  an  account  of  the  extravagant  punish- 
ments in  vogue  in  the  earlier  decades  of  the  present 
century,  this  book  deals  with  transportation  and 
the  ticket-of-leave  system,  with  a  curious  contrast 
between  the  working  of  the  latter  in  Ireland  and  in 
England.  The  Irish  State  Church  is  then  discussed 
before  we  come  to  the  interesting,  if  fairly  familiar 
account  of  the  opening  out  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria.  '  The  Foundation  of  the  Canadian 
Dominion'  and  the  Chartist  collapse  follow.  We 
have  the  history  of  steam,  telegraphy,  and  post- 
age, and  then  find  our  attention  drawn  to  the 
more  than  half-forgotten  Stockdale  case  and  to 
the  opium  question.  '  The  Irish  National  Question ' 
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and  'Peel's  Triumph  and  Fall'  precede  the  account 
of  Crimea  and  Cawnpore.  Then  come  1  he  Waning 
Century,'  'Lord  Beaconsfield,'  '  Mr  Gladstone,' 
'The  Close  of  some  Great  Careers,  and  Literature, 
Art,  and  Science.'  Like  its  predecessor,  the  volume 
is  profusely  illustrated,  not  only  with  portraits, 
but  with  such  engineering  triumphs  as  the  Forth 
and  the  Tower  Bridges,  and  scenes  such  as  Balmoral 
and  Cleopatra's  Needle. 

Kin  ft  Alfred's    Old   English   Version   of  Boethim. 

Edited  by    W.    J.    Sedgefield,    M.A.     (Oxford, 

Clarendon  Press.) 

THOUGH  this  exceedingly  careful  production  of  an 
old  English  classic  is  regarded  by  the  editor  himself 
as  a  fair  compromise  between  the  conflicting  claims 
of  the  literary  student  and  the  scientific  philologist, 
he  seems  to  us  to  pay  little  regard  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  former.  This  is  a  pity,  as  the  approach- 
ing millenary  celebration  of  our  greatest  monarch 
will  draw  to  his  works  the  attention  of  many  who 
are  not  Anglo-Saxon  scholars,  and  yet  could  pick 
their  way  through  his  pages  with  an  occasional 
helping  hand.  But  Mr.  Sedgefield  is  austerely  in- 
different to  the  "humanities"  of  his  subject,  and 
devotes  himself  to  laying  the  solid  groundwork  on 
which  others,  if  they  choose,  may  build  a  more 
showy  and  popular  erection.  His  first  object  is  to 
secure  as  perfect  a  text  as  possible,  a  work  of 
immense  difficulty,  owing  to  the  sadly  defaced 
condition  of  his  chief  MS.— the  Cottoman  (about 
960  A.  D.)— from  fire  and  water.  On  this  he  has 
bestowed  most  patient  labour,  and  he  is  able,  in 
consequence,  to  produce  many  new  readings  of 
interest  and  importance.  His  secondary  object  is 
to  supply  so  much  lexical  apparatus  as  will  enable 
the  student  to  interpret  his  text.  But  we  look  in 
vain  for  anything  in  the  way  of  commentary,  literary 
criticism,  illustration,  or  exegesis.  All  this  he 
severely  eschews.  Many  mediaeval  allusions  and 
etymological  questions  might  well  have  suggested 
annotation ;  and,  indeed,  the  few  strictures  which 
the  editor  does  in  his  introduction  cite  from  Dr. 
Schepss,  tracing  a  few  of  Alfred's  amusing  blunders 
to  their  source,  serve  to  show  that  he  could  have 
made  his  volume  much  more  interesting  to  the 
general  reader  if  he  had  not  chosen  to  dishabihtate 
himself  by  a  self-denying  ordinance.  This,  how- 
ever, is  to  quarrel  with  the  writer's  ideal  and 
method,  and  not  with  his  work,  which  is  intended 
for  advanced  students.  It  has  been  performed  with 
manifest  conscientiousness  and  conspicuous  ability. 

Books   Worth   Reading.     By    Frank   W.   Raffety. 

(Sampson  Low  &  Co.) 

MR.  RAFFETY'S  book  is  an  outcome  of  the  rather 
silly  discussion— for  as  such  we  cannot  but  regard 
it— as  to  the  hundred  best  books.  The  second  part 
is,  indeed,  called  '  List  of  One  Hundred  Famous 
Books  adapted  for  Leisure  Reading,'  to  more  than 
eighty  of  which  it  gives  a  short  introduction.  That 
there  is  no  one  to  whom  the  list  will  be  serviceable 
we  do  not  say.  It  cannot,  however,  be  of  much  value 
to  a  genuine  student,  and  to  give  fourteen  of  the 
one  hundred  books  as  classics  to  be  read  in  trans- 
lations is  pure  whimsicality.  All  stomachs  are  not 
alike.  The  books  that  help  men  are  those  the  con- 
tents of  which  they  can  assimilate.  Mr.  Raffety, 
meanwhile,  is  not  even  up  to  date,  and  the  few  hints 
he  furnishes  concerning  alleged  masterpieces  have 
no  special  significance.  A  man  of  great  and  very 
varied  erudition  is  required  to  make  a  selection 


such  as  is  attempted,  or  to  justify  his  selection. 
Mr.  Raffety  gives  us  some  pregnant  utterances  of 
men  of  learning  and  judgment.  His  own  conclu- 
sions, however,  are  not  of  equal  importance.  The 
volume  is  prettily  got  up. 

MR.  FRANCIS  EDWARDS,  of  High  Street,  Mary- 
lebone,  has  issued  a  catalogue  of  books  relating  to 
Australasia,  Malaya,  Polynesia,  the  Pacific  Coast 
of  America,  and  the  South  Seas,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  an  important  step  towards  a  biblio- 
graphy of  the  subject.  It  is  probable  that  books  on 
these  subjects  will  in  future  times  be  as  much  in 
demand  as  are  now  early  books  referring  to  America. 
This  list  of  over  three  thousand  volumes,  compiled 
by  the  well-known  expert  Mr.  E.  A.  Petherick, 
is  thus  well  worth  the  attention  of  bibliophiles, 
librarians,  and  all  concerned  with  the  purchase  or 
the  disposition  of  books,  and  should  be  placed  on 
the  shelves  among  works  of  reference. 


WE  hear  with  much  regret  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
James  Brown  Montgomerie  -  Fleming,  a  notable 
citizen  of  Glasgow,  and  a  warm  friend  of  and  fre- 
quent contributor  to  'N.  &  Q.'  He  was  born  in 
1840,  educated  at  the  Universities  of  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh,  and  was  a  keen  student  of  Scottish 
language  and  literature.  His  '  Notes  on  Jamieaon's 
Scottish  Dictionary '  and  his  '  History  of  Kelvin- 
side  '  were  reviewed  in  our  columns.  He  wrote 
also  much  on  Scottish  antiquarian  and  historical 
subjects. 

MR.  FRED.  HITCHIN-KEMP  promises,  with  the 
aid  of  members  of  his  family,  by  subscription, 
through  the  Leadenhall  Press,  a  general  history 
of  the  Kemp  family.  Information  to  be  sent  to 
14,  Beechfield  Road,  Catford,  S.E. 


We  must  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
notices  :— 

ON  all  communications  must  be  written  the  name 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries  privately. 

To  secure  insertion  of  communications  corre- 
spondents must  observe  the  following  rule.  Let 
each  note,  query,  or  reply  be  written  on  a  separate 
slip  of  paper,  with  the  signature  of  the  writer  and 
such  address  as  he  wishes  to  appear.  Correspond- 
ents who  repeat  queries  are  requested  to  head  the 
second  communication  "Duplicate." 

CORRIGENDUM.— P.  446,  col.  1, 1.  20,  for  "  Catling" 
read  Catlin. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to 
"The  Editor  of  'Notes  and  Queries '"—Advertise- 
ments and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Publisher" — 
at  the  Office,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.G. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return 
communications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not 
print ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  BY  POST. 

£    8.    d. 

For  Twelve  Months       106 

For  Six  Months ...    0  10    3 
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A  on  John  Shovel,  447 

A.  (G.  E.  P.)  on  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  381 

Abbatt  (W.)  on  Benedict  Arnold,  69 

Abbot  family,  387 

Abham,  Devonshire  estate,  89 

Abney-Hastings  (Capt.  Francis),  his  biography,   167, 

271 

Ackerley  (Fred.  G.)  on   "Chal'1:  "Romany  Chal," 
475 

Clough,  Cleugh,  or  Cliffe,  90 

"Desemea,"  its  etymology,  448 

Northumberland  (Duke  of),  187 

"Ghili,"  Romani,  438 

"When  I  am  dead,  my  dearest,"  213 
A  corns  calamus,  or  sedge,  72 
Acreware,  land  term,  85,  190 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  a  Christian  name,  225,  312 
Adams  (F.)  on  "  Ask  no  questions,"  157 

Brown  (Tom),  87 

Charade,  its  solution,  331,  473 

Epitaphs,  191 

"ffloresCortox,"  277 

Gifts,  poisonous,  366 

Godfrey  (Sir  Edmund  Berry),  96 

Guillotine  ditty,  85 

Helpmate  or  helpmeet,  50 

Holling  Day,  173 

Landor  (W.  S.),  his  marriage,  125 

Maelstrom,  its  spelling,  58 

Pronouns,  relative,  127 

Soot,  its  pronunciation,  14 

St,  consonantal  combination,  133 

"  T'esquinte  pas,"  152 

Yeed  or  Yeedith,  456 
Addams  family,  303 

Addison  (Joseph),  his  '  Rosamond,'  88,  192 
Addy  (S.  O.)  on  Hexham  Priory  and  the  Augustales, 
8,410 

Sween  or  swean,  212 

Twilly  toes,  406 
Adrop,  alchemical  term,  386 
Advertisement,  riming,  5 
'  JEgio  '  a  seventeenth-century  interlude,  205 
^Eneas,  the  real,  74,  132,  414 
^Eregraphans  =  compositor,  126 
remarks  on,  344,  404 


Agam  colours,  its  meaning,  68,  170,  296 
Agnes  a  fateful  name,  249,  377 

Ainsworth  (W.  Harrison),  his  « Jack  Sheppard,'  249  ; 
'Old  St.  Paul's,'  186,  271,  331,  418,  423;  bio- 
graphical  notes,  423 

Alaric  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Urua,  69,  177 
Albany  (Robert  Stewart,  Duke  of),  his  heirs,   125, 

233 

Aldenham  (Lord)  on  Magnetic  Pole,  493 
Alderney  taxes,  208 

Aldrych  (Sir  George),  his  biography,  208 
Alexander  (Elizabeth  Christine),  her  biography,  287 
Alexandre  the  ventriloquist,  his  biography,  378 
Alford  (Dean),  Latin  verses  addressed  to,  296 
Alger  (J.  G.)  on  Montaigne  and  East  Anglia,  211 
Alken  (Henry),  his  biography,  67,  115 
Allhallows   the    Great,    Upper    Thames    Street,   its 

wood-carvings,  388,  455 
All  Souls'  Day  ditty,  126,  316 
Amah,  its  etymology,  246 
America,  study  of  Dante  in,  41,   297  ;    and  Spain, 

prophecy  concerning,  263 
'  America  painted  to  the  Life,'  323 
American  families  and  armorial  bearings,  404 
Amicus  on  Tartar  cloud,  38 
Ampersand,  480 

Amwas  v,  Emmaus-Kubeibeh,  article  on,  328 
"  And  which  "  and  "  and  that,"  129 
Anderson  (P.  J.)  on  Dr.  James  Fraser,  497 

University  office,  tenure  of,  486 
Andre*  family,  58,  95 

Andre*  (David),  Westminster  scholar,  127,  216 
Andre*  (J.  L.)  on  Andre*  family,  95 
Andrews  family  of  Cornwall,  56,  116 
Andrews  (W.)  on  Butts,  place-name,  448 
Church  tower,  playing  cards  on,  90 
Cresset-stones,  408 
Earthquake  in  1750,  331 
Pyper  (Mary),  383 
Tobacco,  488 
Anglo-Saxon,  origin  of  the  name,  127,  331 
Angus  (G.)  on  Queen  Anne  Boleyn,  her  execution,  114 

Unction,  extreme,  165 
Animals,  provision  for  in  wills,  241 
Anno  Domini  1900  =  MOM,  423 
Anonym  :  Antonym,  book  terms,  53, 172.  217,  432 
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Anonymous  Works  : — 
Amicable  Quixote,  88 
Annals  of  Gaming,  35 
Aylwin  :  an  Open-air  Romance,  428 

Butterfly's  Ball,  127 

Disobedient  Dick,  the  Naughty  Chick,  348 

History  of  Jack  Sheppard,  249 

History  of  the  Rod,  97 

Island  on  the  Mere,  69,  178,  218,  274 

Junius's  Letters,  250 

Latest  Devil,  469 

Legacy  of  an  Etonian,  69,  178,  218,  274 

Lena;  or,  the  Silent  Woman,  227,  315 

Mrs.  Newington,  447 

More  Hints  on  Etiquette,  52 

Mulieres  non  Homines  esse,  208 

Oxford  Argo,  312,  397 

Voyages  and  Adventures  of  Jack  Halliard,  249 

Whole  Duty  of  Man,  72,  118 
Anscombe  (A.)  on  era  in  monkish  chronology,  73 

Wolverhampton,  charter  relating  to  St.  Peter's,  70 
Antiquus  on  gibbet  irons,  133 
"  Aphikoumon,"  its  origin,  485 
Arbuthnot  (Dr.  John),  '  History  of  John  Bull,'  242 
Archery  butts,  distance  between,  288,  371,  473 
Ardra,  co.  Cork,  its  locality,  337 
Arlington,  its  derivation,  269,  357,  398,  477 
Armagh,  martyr  bishop  of,  371,  454 
Arms.     See  Heraldry. 
Armstrong  (T.  P.)  on  twenty  best  books,  446 

Chaussey,  Channel  islet  group,  56 

Christian  names,  -416 

dough,  Cleugb,  or  Cliffe,  191 

Comet,  Papal  bull  against,  153 

Danteiana,  424 

Decade,  253 

English  rimes  to  foreign  words,  436 

Golden  Gate,  496 

Gray  (Thomas),  his  'Elegy,'  375 

History,  unwritten,  195 

Ichaboe,  Afiican  island,  98 

Jesuits,  478 

Joy,  past,  its  remembrance,  132 

Poet,  French,  392 

Poet,  his  prediction  of  immortality,  84 

Tartarus  and  its  vapours,  370 

"Weary  Titan, "29 4 

Arnold  (Benedict),  his  burial-place,  69,  152,  271 
Arnott  (S.)  on  Stapleton's  '  Fortress  of  the  Faith,'  89 
Arthur  (Prince)  at  South  Tawton,  127 
Arthurian  puzzles,  111 

Ashbee  (H.  S.)  on  'Iconography  of  Don  Quixote,'  50 
Aske  (Thomas),  his  family,  368,  416 
Askesian  Society,  its  records,  268 
'  Aspidistra,  its  etymology,  248,  356 
Assyrian  rowing,  325 
Astarte  on  Alaric  and  chiefs  of  the  Urua,  69 

Peterborough,  ancient  customs  at,  385 

Wage -wages,  384 

Wentworth  House  milestones,  409 
Astrology  and  astronomical  writers,  308 
Atkinson— D'Arbon,  107 
Attwell  (H.)  on  Xmas  for  Christmas,  27 
Auburn,  co.  York,  a  deserted  village,  404,  490 
Augustales  and  Hexham  Priory,  8,  410 
Auld  (T.)  on  Bottle-Conjurer,  &c.,  384 


Auld  (T.)  on  Bouze,  its  spellings,  348 

D'Aulnoy  (Comtesse)  and  the  microphone,  264 

Green,  as  a  verb,  368 

Horace,  "  Judajus  Apella,"  326 

Johnson  (Dr.)  and  tea-drinking,  215 

Rose  (W.  S.)  and  Casti,  486 

Tartarus  and  its  vapours,  370 

Waller  (Edmund),  352 

Wilkie  (Prof.),  his  'Epigoniad,'  197 
Aurelius  Antoninus  (Marcus),  Graves's  translation  of 

his  'Meditations,1  249,  374 

Autonym  :  Anonym,  book  terms,  53,  172,  217,  432 
Avice,  its  pronunciation,  248 
Axon  (W.  E.  A.)  on  Chaucer  and  Horace,  224 

Chinese  novel,  23 

Dickens   (C.),   in   Welsh,   225;    his    "Anthony 
Humm,"  443 

Fitzgerald  (E.),  two  early  poems,  441 

"  Ghili,"  Romani,  366 

Johnsonians,  Liverpool  sect,  284 

Maxwell  (J.),  his  translation  of  Herodian,  86 

Pickwick  (Mr.)  as  teetotaler,  141 

'Truphes  of  Phylosophers,'  46 
Ayah,  its  etymology,  246 
'  Aylwin  :  an  Open-air  Romance,'  428 
Aylwin,  Christian  name,  174,  256 
Aynsley  (J.  M.)  on  unwritten  history,  154 

Picture,  key  to,  128 

Royal  Naval  Club,  115 
Azra,  source  of  the  legend,  2G8,  375 

B.  on  French  song,  93 

B.  (B. )  on  Arlington,  its  spelling,  477 

Enstone,  Oxon,  332 
B.  (C.  C.)on  "Been  to,"  290 

Bounder,  its  derivation,  14 

"Cambuscan  bold,"  318 

"  Carnage  is  God's  daughter,"  37 

"Caved  in,"  385 

Clough,  Cleugb,  or  Cliffe,  191 

Corn-crake,  474 

D'Aulnoy  (Comtesse)  and  the  microphone,  3f>7 

"  Demon's  aversion,"  375 

Epitaphs,  53,  415 

FitzGerald  (E.),  his  '  Omar  Khayya"m,'395 

Frisbie  surname,  391 

Gate,  tavern  sign,  216 

Gerard  (John),  164 

Gillyflower,  midsummer.  12 

Gloucester  (Humphrey,  Duke  of),  357 

Gljndyfrdwy,  its  derivation,  6,  156 

Helpmate  and  helpmeet,  196 

Hickory,  its  etymology,  1 24 

"  Hill  me  up,"  436 

Holy  Communion,  427 

Key  and  kay,  its  pronunciation,  472 

"  Kings  !  "  boy's  term,  28 

Lewes  (G.  H.)  and  Locke,  1 73 

Mead  and  obarni,  418 

'  Medical  Works  of  Fourteenth  Century,'  324 

"  No  great  shakes,"  277 

O'Shaughnessy  (Arthur),  255 

Peas,  pease,  and  peasen,  95 

Pillatery,  plant-name,  136 

Pineapple,  its  introduction,  138 

Scott  (Sir  Walter) :   '  Guy  ManneringV  431 
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B.  (C.    C.)   on   Shakspeare's   imitations   of  his   own 
characters,  213 

Shakspeariana,  65,  282,  422 

Stook,  its  meaning,  357,  474 

Swallow,  its  song,  94 

Sween  or  swean,  69 

Tennyson    (Lord),    his    'Spiteful  Letter,'    317; 
'Amphion,'  484 

'  Tom  Tit  Tot,'  146 
B.  (E.)  on  Trinity  windows,  28,  187 
B.  (E.  G.)  on  Pease  egger,  334 
B.  (F.)  on  blue  cassocks,  368 

Dedications,  double,  348 
B.  (G.  F.  R.)  on  Addison's  'Rosamond,'  192 

Andre"  (  David),  127 

Arnold  (Benedict),  153 

Coronations  on  St.  George's  Day,  391 

Crowley  (Sir  Ambrose),  155 

Floyd  (Michael),  127 

King  (John),  D.D.,  135 

Richard  II.,  inscription  on  his  tomb,  391 

St.  Michael's,  Crooked  Lane,  275 

Withycombe  Church,  137 

Younger  (Mrs.),  153 
B.  (G.  P.)  on  Trotter,  clockmaker,  128 
B.  (H.  T.)  on  blackcaps,  428 

Cosby  and  Jeffreys  families,  308 

Hoby  (Sir  Philip),  328 

Motto,  "  Vestigia  nulla  retrorsum,"  218 

Prior's  parentage,  449 
B.  ( J.  P.)  on  Baxter  family,  329 
B.  (R.)  on  decade,  in  calendar,  253 

Johnson  (Dr.)  and  tea-drinking,  272 

Slough,  place-name,  198 
B.  (W.)  on  fringle,  its  meaning,  248 

Younie  surname,  68 
B.  (W.  C.)  on  the  real  ^neas,    414 

Bells  tolled  for  payment  of  church  rents,  31 

"Burleymen,"490 

Caul,  child's,  77 

Centenarian  at  Eversden,  186 

Charles  I.,  25 

Christmas  and  Cromwell,  174 

Churches,  Sister,  115 

Coronations  on  St.  George's  Day,  307 

Corpus  Christi  Day,  407 

Cromwell  (Oliver)  and  music,  491 

'  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,'  202 

'DulceDomum,'371 

Earthquake  in  1750,  410 

Easter  bibliography,  244 

Endowing  purse,  476 

French  Republican  calendar,  281 

Ghetto,  Roman,  90 

Gotham,  wine  men  of,  496 

Hebrews  ix.  27,  474 

Hoy,  491 

"  Kings  !"  at  games,  115 

Ladle,  silver,  137 

London  Electrical  Dispensary,  495 

Month,  rime  to,  191 

Moore  (Miss  Frances),  125 

Nonjurors,  475 

Nouns  of  singularity,  405 

Odour,  hereditary,  416 

Oxenbridge  (John),  15 


B.  (W.  C )  on  Oxford,  customs  of  Brasenose  College, 
123  ;  expulsions  from,  393 

Peas,  pease,  and  peasen,  95 

"  Pip  in  the  webe,"  115 

Rodfall,  its  meaning,  294 

Sainthill  (S.)  and  his  Basque  studies,  254 

Sibyls  in  Scotland,  194 

Soot,  its  pronunciation,  395 

"Tour,  aerial,"  316 

University  Colleges  of  residence,  452 

Vestments,  Bishop  Hooper's,  456 

Village,  deserted,  490 

Wentworth  House,  milestones  directing  to,  494 

Wrangham's  'Plutarch,'  492 

Xmas  =  Christmas,  138 

B.  (W.  E.)  on  "  Per  pro,"  its  proper  use,  468 
Bacon  (Roger)  and  the  telescope,  163 
Bacon-Shakspeare  controversy  and  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 

181 
Baddeley  (St.  C.)  on  basilicas,  449 

Boniface  the  Bavarian,  396 

Comet,  Papal  bull  against,  334 

Ghetto,  Roman,  312 

Pompey's  Pillar,  410 

Seaman,  John,  LL.D.,  428 

Silchester,  church  (?)  at,  11,  275,  374 

Walpole  (Horace)  and  his  editors,  354 
Bagatelle,  its  etymology,  345 
Bailey,  its  meaning,  269,  293,  433 
Baker  (T.  H.)  on  Thomas  Shakspeare,  108 
Baldock  (G.  Y.)  on  Gate,  tavern  sign,  216 
Ball  (F.  E.)  on  Barry  O'Meara,  373 
Ball  game,  old  Italian,  213 
Bai'clay  (Alexander),  his  nationality,  305 
Barclay  (John),  his  '  Argenis,'  354 
Baronetcy  offered  by  George  III.,  387 
Barracks,  earliest  use  of  the  word,  3 
Barricades  first  used,  3 
Barry  peerage,  274 
Barton,  two  colonels  named,  127 
Basilicas,  Christian,  276,  322,  449,  493 
Basque  churchyard,  English  epitaph  in,  385 
Batavia  and  '  Historia  Batavica,'  205 
Battle  of  Dorking  again,  305 
Baxter  family,  329 
Bayley  (A.  R.)  on  Arlington,  its  derivation,  357 

'Aylwin,'  174 

Boccaccio  and  English  poets,  369 

Coronations  on  St.  George's  Day,  390 

Cromwell  (Oliver)  and  music,  417 

Munro  (Sir  Thomas),  30 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  colleges,  their  founders, 
121,  183 

Oxford  portraits,  192 

Parallel,  historical,  104 

Richard  II.,  inscription  on  his  tomb,  391 
Bayne  (T. )  on  "  Cambuscan  bold,"  157 

Gow,  its  meaning,  455 

Gray  (Thomas),  his  '  Elegy,'  375 

Green,  verb,  its  meaning,  470 

"Heels  o'er  gowdie,"  453 

"Interlunar  cave,"  57 

'Lucy's  Flitting,'  317 

Palgrave  (F.  T.)  as  Professor  of  Poefcry,  446 

Rat-rime,  its  meaning,  394 

Ringes,  its  meaning,  449 
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Bayne  (T.)  on  "Sair  saunt  for  the  Crime,"  35 

Steading,  its  meaning,  226 

Stickit  or  stickin  minister,  337 

Stook,  its  meaning,  206 

Tennyson  (Lord),  his  'Ancient  Sage,'  376 

Tweed  and  Till,  324 

Warburton  (John),  his  servant,  97 

Watts-Dunton  (T.),  his  'Aylwin,'  124 
Beamish  family,  6,  172 
Beamish  (D.  G.)  on  Beamish  family,  6 
Bearth  =  birth,  in  Milton,  425 
Beaton,  Cardinal,  the  reputed  marriage  of,  467 
Beattie    (James),    "aerial   tour"   in  his   'Minstrel.' 

178,  316 

Beaven  (A.  B.)  on  Knight  family  of  Bristol,  321 
"Redell  family,  149,  298,  474 
Bedericsworth  on  identification  of  portrait,  389 
Bedfont,  Middlesex,  its  lost  registers,  148,  313 
Bee-lore,  ancient,  286,  418 
"  Been  to,"  use  of  the  term,  227,  289 
Bees  and  rose-leaves,  433 
Beetle  and  Wedge,  tavern  sign,  134 
Bekesbourne,  Kent,  ruined  chapel  at,  13 
Belgrade,  its  siege,  126,  453 
Rell-ringing,  record,  466 

Bells  tolled  for  payment  of  church  rents,  31,  151 
Beltchar  (H.)  on  Arlington,  269 

Beltchar  surname,  7 
Beltchar  surname,  7,  272 
Benham  ( W.  G.)  on  "  Been  to,"  227 

Epitaph  at  Drogheda,  346 
Benicke,  ghost-word,  205 

Bennett  (F.)  on  Easter  egg  and  rabbit,  their  associa- 
tion, 488 

Bentham  family,  387 
Berkshire  carol,  307,  394 
Berlin,  registration  of  birth  in,  407 
Bess  of  Hardwick,  307,  379 

Bible,  ceiling  or  cieling,  53,  194  ;  "Treacle"  copies, 
68,  267  ;  Romans  iii.  9,  "Are  we  better?"  106, 
293  ;  Hebrews  ix.  27,  ".Alt  men,"  287,  415,  474  ; 
doubtful  grammar  in  A.V.,  313  ;  "World  without 
end,"  355  ;  nouns  of  singularity,  405  ;  misquotation 
of  Psalm  xxii.,  455 
Bibliographical  terms.  See  Book  terms. 
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Arbuthnot  (Dr.  John),  '  History  of  John  Bull,'  242 
Aurelius  Antoninus  (Marcus),  249,  374 
Barclay  (John),  his  'Argenis,'  354 
'Beware  the  Cat,'  1584,  446 
Biblical,  68,  267 
Bibliographies  of  English  literature  suggested, 

425,  492 

'  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  81,  117 
Books,  twenty  best,  446 
Bruce  (George),  348 
Campbell  (Thomas),  168,  392 
Cervantes,  '  Iconography  of  Don  Quixote,'  50 
Chinese  novel,  23 

'  Collectio  Regia  Conciliorum,'  206 
County  histories,  308,  393 
Cromwell  tercentenary,  366 
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Garrick  (David),  his  '  Jubilee,'  86,  329 
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Goldsmith  (Oliver),  69,  232 

'History  of  a  Noble  Convert,'  448 

Index,  its  definition,  444 

Kendall  (William),  his  '  Poems,'  246 
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Maxwell  (James),  86,  152 
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'  Nooks  and  Corners  of  Westminster  Abbey,'  268 
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"  Parley's  Penny  Library,"  145,  233,  335 

Polwheile  (Theophilus),  268 

Shakspearian,  64,  105,  216 

Stapleton  (Thomas),  89 

'Three  Sergeants,'  108,  374,  456 

'  Truphes  of  Phylosophers,'  46 

Weckherlin  (G.  R.),"l89 

Wronski  (Hoene),  87 
Bidding  or  neithior  custom,  328,  452 
Biggleswade,  its  etymology,  33 
Bills  of  exchange  and  the  Jews,  94 
Bingham  family  and  arms,  48,  355 
Bird  (T.)  on  long  tenure  of  office,  226 
Black  (W.  G.)on  Erlking=elfking,  487 
Blackburne  (Archbishop),  anecdote  of,  484 
Blackcap,  its  meaning,  428 
Blacking  for  boots  and  shoes,  216 
'  Blackwood's  Magazine, '  its  thousandth  number,  81,117 
Blair  (David),  his  death,  280 
Bligh  (Admiral  William),  his  wife,  427 
Blomfield  (H.  T.)  on  gulls  in  London  parks,  6 
Blotting  paper,  black,  72 
Blotting  paper,  its  early  use,  136,  336 
Blount  (Sir  Josceline),  his  biography,  288 
Blunders  and  bulls,  366 
Bob-baw=don't  touch,  213 
Boccaccio   (Giovanni),  tales  reproduced  by   English 

poets,  247,  369,  435 
Boger  (C.  G.)  on  Lord  Ellenborough,  146 

Shakspeariana,  64 
Boleyn  (Queen  Anne),  her  execution,  17,  114 
Bolton   (Charles   Powlett,   first  Duke   of),  his    bio- 
graphy, 364 

Bolton  Percy  Church,  east  window  at,  103 
Bonaparte  broadsides,  147,  392 
Bonaparte  (Napoleon),  plaster  cast  of  his  face,  3,  75, 

175,  254,  373,  438 

Boniface  the  Bavarian,  Count  of  Lucca,  288,  396 
Book-plate,  B.  R.'s,  287,  417 
Book  terms,  53,  172,  217,  432,  475 
Books.     See  Bibliography. 

Books,  prices  of  rare,  in  1792,  104  ;  with  curious 
title,  128  ;  hand  printed  from  wood  engrarings 
1800-88,  424 
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Heron-Allen's    (E.)    Fitzgerald's    Ruba'iyat    of 

Omar  Khayyam,  198 
Hiatt's  (C.)  Beverley  Minster,  219 
Historical  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  38, 
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160 

Lee's  (S.)  Shakespeare's  Handwriting,  299 
Leo  of  Assisi's  Mirror  of  Perfection,  translated  by 

S.  Evans,  39 
McCarthy's    (J.)   Modern    England    before    the 
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Mardrus's  (J.  C.)  Le  Livre  des  Mille  Nuits  et 
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Nash's  (T.)  Choise  of  Valentines,  edited  by  J.  S. 

Farmer,  219 

New   English   Dictionary.     See  Historical   Dic- 
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Newman's  (E.)  Study  of  Wagner,  418 
Oliver's  (V.  L.)  History  of  Antigua,  Vol.  III.,. 
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Oman's  (J.  C.)  Great  Indian  Epics,  319 
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Paravicini's  (F.  de)  Life  of  St.  Edmund  of  Abing- 
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Sedgefield's  (W.  J.)  King  Alfred's  Old  English 
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Simpson,  260 
Smyth's    (A.    H.)    Shakespeare's    Pericles    and 

Apollonius  of  Tyre,  339 
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tralia, 338 
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Suckling's  (F.  H.)  Forgotten  Past,  220 
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Viking  Club's  Saga-Book,  140 

Wade's  (W.  C.)  Symbolisms  of  Heraldry,  180 

Wallace-James's  (J.  G.)  Charters  concerning 
Haddington,  180 

Warner's  (G.  T.)  English  Industrial  History,  179 

Waters's  (W.  G.)  Jerome  Cardan,  38 

Watson's  (G.)  Orientation  and  Dedications  ol 
Ancient  Churches,  160 

Wharton's  (E.  R.)  Whartons  of  Wharton  Hall, 
100 

Whitaker's  Almanack  for  1899,  .19;  Titled 
Persons,  100  ;  Naval  and  Military  Directory, 
160 

Whitman's  (S.)  Austria,  339 

Williams's  (L.)  Spain,  439 

Witte's    (K.)    Essays   on   Dante,    translated   by 

C.  M.  Lawrence  and  P.  H.  Wicksteed,  139 
Boscombrosa  on  key  and  kay,  472 
Bostock  (R.  C.)  on  William  Boyle,  237 

Richard  II.,  his  tomb,  309 
Bottle-Conjurer,  allusion  to,  384 
Bouchier  (J.)  on  "  Bulfinch,"  character  in  play,  347 

Campbell  (Thomas),  his  «  Wallace,'  168 

Cromwell  (0.)  and  Christmas,  104 

Gentlemen's  costume,  429 

'  Guy  Mannering,'  Gilbert  in,  34  ;  error  in,  188 

"  John-a-Duck's  mare,"  90 

'  Lucy's  Flitting,'  229 

Lyke-wake  and  late-wake,  3 

O'Shaughnessy  (Arthur),  129 

Parallels,  literary,  142 

Rat-rime,  its  meaning,  328 

'  Redgauntlet, '  "trances"  in,  2G7 

Rounds  or  rungs,  76 

Song,  "I  saw  a  weeping  maiden,"  489 

'  Spectator,'  error  in,  104 

"  T'esquinte  pas,"  152 

4  Waverley,'  misprint  in,  468 

Waverley  Novels,  descriptive  surnames  in,  92 

Wordsworth  (W.),  151 
Bounder,  its  derivation,  13 
Bouze,  its  spelling  and  derivation,  348 
Bow,  its  last  use  in  war,  383,  494 
Bowles  (Mary),  Edmonton  landowner,  34 
Box  (Godfrey)  and  the  slitting  mill,  48,  212 
Boy,  witty,  426 

Boyle  (William),  Westminster  scholar,  109,  237 
Bradford  (J.  G.)  on  heraldic  query,  212 
Bradley  (H.)  on  Skelton's  ciphers,  498 

Fretish,  its  etymology,  232 

"  Glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law,"  247 
Brampton  family  of  Northamptonshire,  13 
Branch  on  Gren  surname,  369 
Brent  (A.)  on  Furly  family,  27 

Hull  (Thomas),  428 
Breslar  (M.  L.)  on  "  Aphikoumon,"  its  origin.  485 

Dyson :  Colet,  449 

Homer  and  Jewish  rites,  270 

Jew's  Walk,  Sydenham,  62 

Lewes  (G.  H.)  and  Locke,  25 

Lytton  (Lord)  and  Ibn  Ezra,  165 
Schlemihl  (Peter),  111 

Scott  (Sir  Walter),  346 

"  World  without  end,"  355 
Bridge,  damage  to,  48,  135 


Bridport  dagger,  365 

"  Brig  o'  dread,"  487 

Bright  (John),  saying  of,  49,  116 

Brindley  (B.  H.)  on  heraldic  query,  50 

Briscoe  (J.  P.)  on  Christian  names,  417 

Gate,  tavern  sign,  398 
Bristol  and  St.  Jordan,  349,  414 
Bromby  (E.  H.)  on  silver  ladle,  474 
Brooke  (Thomas),  author  of  verses,  his  family.  425 
Brothers  bearing  same  Christian  name,  34,  438 
Brown  (Tom)  and  Dr.  Fell,  87,  193 
Brown  (W.  H.)  on  Sewarcistone,  156 
Browne  (D.)  on  Boniface  the  Bavarian,  28S 

Lavinia,  the  name,  148 

"Tring,  Wing,  and  Ivinghoe,"  349 
Browne-Mill  family  documents,  347,  433 
Browning    (Elizabeth    Barrett),    J.    R.     Lowell    on 

'Aurora  Leigh,' 244 
Browning  Society's  publications,  427 
Bruce  (George),  his  biography,  348 
Bruggencate  (K.  ten)  on  '  JShakspeare  and  the  Faust 

Legend,' 147 

Brushfield  (T.  N.)  on  Yeed  or  Yeedith,  369 
Brutus  or  Scrimanski,  169 
Buchanan  (George),  saying  about,  327,  433 
Buchanan  ( J.  P.)  on  Duke  of  Albany,  233 
Bulfinch,  character  in  play,  347 
Bull  (John)  of  French  origin,  242,  378 
Bulls  and  blunders,  366 
Bulls  in  coats  of  arms,  287,  395 
Bunhill  Fields  Burial-ground,  inscriptions  in,  449 
Burden  family,  187,  477 

Burkitt  (A.  P.  C.)  on  Fleetwood  cabinet,  347 
Burleigh  (William  Cecil,  Lord),  his  '  Ten  Precepts.' 

409,  489 

Burleymen,  name  and  duties,  421,  490 
Burne-Jones  (Sir  E.),  his  '  Golden  Staircase.'  88 
Burns    (Robert),    his    prophecy,    75;    "Heels    o'er 

gowdie,"  386,  453 
Burton  (Robert),  play  by,  46 
Butler  and  Le  Bouteillier  families,  228 
Butler  (J.  D.)  on  royal  roads  to  knowledge,  263 

Shakspeariana,  228 

Turthel  cow,  295 

Butterfield  (W.  R.)  on  John  Goode,  of  Whitby,  429 
Button  games,  184 
Butts,  archery,  448 
Bysse  (John),  his  genealogy,  308 

C.  on  marriage  registers,  32 

C.  (A.  A.  E.)  on  child's  caul,  295 

C.  (C.  H.)  on  Cooke  family,  74 

Sanderson  family,  129 

Theatre  tickets,  58 
C.  (D.)  on  '  Foreign  Courts  and  Foreign  Homes,'  247 
C.  (E.  A.)  on  rummer,  its  etymology,  237 
";  (G.  E.)  on  the  real  JSneas,  132 

Carnwath  (Earl  of),  331 

Cooke- family,  189 

Crowley  (Sir  Ambrose),  155 

Middlesex  and  county  of  London,  56 

Sir,  as  a  prefix,  145 
C.  (R.  A.)  on  Napoleon  relic,  254 
C.  (T.  W.)  on  Bingham  family  arms,  48 

Quarre  Abbey,  408 
0.  (W.)  on  William  Knox,  428 
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C.  (VV.)  on  Rev.  Alexander  Stevenson,  8 
C.  (W.  O.)  on  Ogilvie  :  Grant,  88 
C.  (VV.  S.)  on  "  pillar  "  dollar,  34 

"  Vestigia  nulla  retro rsuin,"  71 
Caen  Wood,  Highj^te,  473 
Calcot  (John),  Wes'minster  scholar,  107 
Calder  (A.)  on  Dunbar  family,  6 

Gladstone  (W.  E.),  his  Welsh  ancestry,  14 
Lauder  family,  347 
Uchiltree  family,  369 

Calendar,  decade  in  French  Republican,  208,  253,  281 
Callings  of  various  persons,  115 
Cambridge  University,  founders  of  the  colleges,  121, 

183 

Cambridge  verses  and  parodies,  108,  272 
Cambridge  verses,  '  In  Cap  and  Gown,'  209 
Camelian  ring,  75,  193,  276 
Campbell  (Thomas),  his  «  Wallace,'  168,  392 
Candy  (F.  J.)  on  Sir  Edmund  Berry  Godfrey,  96 
Canney  (M.  A.)  on  Dr.  Young's  letters,  128 
Canning  (Elizabeth),  allusion  to,  384  ;  her  "  shaving" 

hat,  447 

Canterbury  (Dean  of)  and  tract  of  Latin  verses,  296 
Cape  Town  in  1844,  96,  196 

Cardew  (F.  G.)  on  Lieut.  C.  T.  M.  McDowell,  129 
Cards  represented  on  church  tower,  90,  214,  273 
Carey  (T.  W.)  on  Butler :  Le  Bouteillier,  228 
Carkeet  family  of  Cornwall,  55,  116 
Carlow,  old  Irish  and  English  spellings,  228 
Carlyle  (E.  I.)  on  John  Watkins,  149 
Carnwath  (second  Earl  of),  his  marriage,  271,  331 
Carol,  Berkshire,  307,  394 
Caron  House,  South  Lambeth,  its  history,  193 
Carroll  (Lewis),  letter  on  non-appearance  of  actors, 

68  ;  parody  of  'Alice  in  Wonderland,'  427 
Cassocks,  red,  188,  332  ;  blue,  368,  475 
Casti  and  Rose,  486 
Cataloguing,  notes  on,  102 

Caul,  child's,  26,  77,  175,  295  ;  its  names,  408,  491 
Caved  in,  origin  of  the  phrase,  385 
Caxon^wig,  214 

Cecil  family  and  name,  34,  154,  213 
Cecil,  its  pronunciation,  34,  154 
Cedar  trees  first  grown  in  England,  36 
Ceiling  or  cieling,  53,  194 

Celer  et  Audax  on  All  Souls'  Day  ditty,  126,  316 
Bee-lore,  ancient,  286 
Bees  and  rose-leaves,  433 
Christmas  Day  on  Sunday,  284 
Crosby  Place,  431 
James  II.  at  Rochester,  384 
Wishing  wells,  visiting  the,  443 
Celtic  words  in  use  in  Anglo-Saxon  parts,  193,  258, 

433 

Centenarian  at  Eversden,  1600,  186 
Century,  twentieth,  225 

Cervantes,  '  Iconography  of  Don  Quixote/  50 
Cetinje,  origin  of  the  name,  167 
Cetywayo,  its  spelling  and  pronunciation,  406 
( 'hairs,  Windsor,  349,  456 
Chal,  Romany  word,  108,  373,  475 
Chancery,  Six  Clerks  in,  135 

'  Chant  of  Acbiiles,'  its  publication,  188,  272,  371 
Charade,  "  My  first  is  followed  by  a  bird,"  187,  237, 

296,  331,  473 
Charing  Cross,  derivation  of  the  name,  405 


Charles  I.,  George  worn  by,  16,  73  ;  notes  on  anni 
versary  of  his  execution,  25,  411 ;  his  decollation, 
124,  316,  394  ;  genuine  relics,  130,  314  ;  memorial 
rings,  174,  418;  his  death  attributed  to  Jesuits, 
25,  411,  478 

Charles  II.,  miniature  portrait  with  skull,  427 
"  Charme,"  its  meaning,  94 
Chatham  (Earl  of),  engraving  of  monument,  468 
Chaucer  ("  Daniel  "),  source  of  the  blunder,  304 
Chaucer  (Geoffrey)  and  Horace,^224 
Chaussey,  Channel  islet  group,  56 
Chesapeake,  its  timbers  in  Hampshire,  288,  378 
Cheyne  or  Cheney  family,  382 
Chifney  bit,  its  meaning,  387 
Child-bed  pew  =  churching  pew,  212 
Chinese  medicine,  408 
Chinese  novel,  23 
Chinese  punishments,  352 
Choirs,  modern  instrumental,  178 
"  Christ  with  blue  eyes,"  bust  named,  27 
Christian  names :  Cecil,  34, 154,  213  ;  brothers  bearing- 
same,  34,   438  ;   Lavinia,  148,  273  ;    Aylwin,   174, 
256  ;   Acts   of  the  Apostles,   225,  312,  416  ;  pro- 
nunciation of  Avice,   248  ;  Agnes  a  fateful  name, 
249,  377  ;  Yeed  or  Yeedith,  369,  456  ;  What,  416  ; 
Desemea,  448 
Christmas,  spelt  Xmas,  27, 138  ;  and  Oliver  Cromwell, 

104,  174,  235,  495 

Christmas  carol,  fifteenth  century,  107 
!  Christmas  Day  on  Sunday,  284 
Chronogram,  1532,  46 
Chronology,  monkish,  73,  234 
!  "Church, "gender  of,  448 
Church  rents,  bells  tolled  for  their  payment,  31 
Church  tower,  cards  represented  on,  90,  214,  273 
;  Church  tradition,  33,  94,  171 
|  Churches,  Sister,  48,  115,  173 

Churches,  Trinity  windows  in,  28,  187,  293  ;  archi- 
tectural irregularities,  33,  94,  171  ;  mysterious 
marks  in,  207 ;  basilican,  322  ;  doubly  dedicated, 
348;  Allhallows  the  Great,  London,  its  carvings, 
388,  455  ;  cresset-stones  in,  408  ;  double-naved,  429, 
496 

Churchill  (W.  S.)  on  Counts  of  Holland,  31 
Churching  pew.     See  Child  bed  pew. 
Cieling  or  ceiling,  53,  194 
Cipher,  its  solution,  128 
Ciphers,  Skelton's,  386,  498 
Cirage,  its  meaning,  216 

Civil  List,  grants  and  pensions  from.  367,  434 
Clanmolinespick,  Irish  clan,  169,  454 
Clare  Street,  London,  in  1640,  69,  175,  377 
Clark  (R.)  on  Allhallows  the  Great,  Upper  Thames 

Street,  388 

Cocked  Hat  Club,  326 
Crosby  Place,  Bishopsgate,  367 
Davis  (F.),  his  '  ^Chester,'  177 
London  exhibitions,  155 
Nonjurors,  178 
Rodfall,  its  meaning,  214 

Clarke  (C.)  on  Johnson's  house  at  Frognal,  334,  415 
License  or  licence,  248 
"  Writer  of  sorts,"  167 
Clayton  (E.  G.)  on  ceiling  or  cieling,  194 
Register,  entry  in,  214 
Withycombe  Church  struck  by  lightning1,  342 
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Clifford  (Sir  Gervase),  his  identity,  28 
Clincher = clinker-built,  424 

Clough,  Cleugh,  or  Cliffe,  its  pronunciation,  90,  ]91 
Clyne-Monk  on  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  328 
CM.=centimetre,  307,  377 
Coaching  custom,  188 

Cochrane  (B.  A.)  on  Capt.  F.  Abney- Hastings,  271 
Cock  Lane  Ghost,  allusion  to,  384 
Cocked  Hat  Club,  notes  about,  326 
Codex  on  "  If  God  did  not  exist,"  &c.,  409 
Cogan  peerage,  274,  358 

Coins,  inserted  in  ladles  and  tankards,  28, 1 37 ;  Spanish 
"pillar  dollar,"  34  ;  testons  or  testernes,  42,  118, 
255  ;  Cronbane  halfpenny,  327,  456 
Coleman  (E.  H.)  on  Henry  Alken,  115 
Allhallows  the  Great,  455 
Anglo-Saxon,  331 
'  Annals  of  Gaming,'  35 
Arnold  (Benedict),  152 
Bedfont,  Middlesex,  313 
Bess  of  Hard  wick,  379 
Bonaparte  broadsides,  392 
Book-plate,  417 

Campbell  (Thomas),  his  '  Wallace,'  392 
Cape  Town  in  1844,  97 
Carkeet  family,  56  . 
Caron  House,  193 
Cassocks,  blue,  475 
Caul,  child's,  77,  491 
Chancery,  Six  Clerks  in,  135 
Charles  I.  rings,  175 
Churches,  double-naved,  496 
CM.= centimetre,  377 
Cronbane  halfpenny,  456 
Crowley  (Sir  Ambrose),  155 
Cryptography,  152 
Dallas  family,  173 
Dee  (Dr.  John),  73 
Earthquake  in  1750,  330 
East  India  Company,  212 
Faunch,  its  meaning,  372 
Heber  (Richard),  338 
Holling  Day,  173 
Lauder  family,  475 

Lindsay  (Dr.),  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  437 
London,  private  gates  in,  36 
Maills,  its  meaning,  32 
Mayors  in  1726,  335 
Minutes  and  seconds,  71 

"  Neitbior  "  or  "  Bidding,"  Welsh  custom,  452 
'Old  St.  Paul's, '271 
Paine  (Tom),  his  portrait,  391 
Paragon,  its  meaning,  237 
Parliament  cakes,  212 
'Pepysiana,'492 
Portraits,  tete-a-tSte,  77 
Price  (Henrietta  Maria),  17 
Printing  in  Ireland,  479 
Purse,  endowing,  412 
Quarre  Abbey,  495 
Rat-rime,  its  meaning,  395 
Register,  lost,  111 
Eubens  (Sir  P.  P.),  173 
St.  Michael's,  Crooked  Lane,  275 
Servery  =  service  room,  365 
Scotch :  Scotchman,  331 


Joleman  (E.  H.)  on  Soluta,  its  meaning,  397 
Stonard  :  Vincent  :  Newcombe,  192 
Stuart  (Charles),  471 
Theatre  tickets,  116 
Trousers,  the  word,  274 
Tyrone  (Earl  of),  171 
Wanstead  House,  113 
Wind  indicator,  478 
Windsor  chairs,  456 
Witchcraft,  tracts  on,  317 
Woodham  (Mrs.),  her  biography,  36 
Xmas=  Christmas,  138 
olet  (Dean)  and  Stepney,  449,  495 
blet  or  Colett.     See  Collet. 
Dollet  (Sir  Richard),  his  biography,  308 
Collier  (C.  V.)  on  Bonaparte  broadside,  147 
Collier  (Margaret  or  Jane  ?),  her  biography,  98 
Collingbourne  on  Dead  Fold,  its  meaning,  455 
bllingwood    (8.    D.)    on   'Alice    in   Wonderland,' 
parody  on,  427 
Colours,  their  folk-lore,  37,  94 
Columbaria,  early,  113 
Com.  Line,  on  True  Blue  Club,  396 
Comet,  Papal  bull  against,  153,  197,  334 
Common   Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  England, 
order   of  supplications  in  the   Litany,  188,   394  ; 
"  Al    men "    and    "  All    men,"   Epistle   for  Wed- 
nesday before    Easter,   287,    415,    474  ;    doubtful 
grammar  in,  313  ;  "  World  without  end,"  355 
Conan  on  how  to  read  old  registers,  447 
Condor  on  Abham,  Devonshire,  89 
"  Conjugal  rights  "=rites,  358 
Conner  (P.  S.  P.)  on  Cecil,  its  pronunciation,  154 
Curzon  family,  152 
Hallingee,  co.  Chester,  169 
Consumption,  cure  for,  57,  476 
Cooke  family  of  Essex,  74,  189 
Copland  (Patrick),  his  biography,  285 
Copper-tailed,  its  meaning,  8,  195 
Corn -crake= landrail,  385,  474 

Con.ish  (D.  H.)  on  Lord  Randal  and  the  ballad,  204 
Corriwallis  (Sir  William),  his  biography,  387 
Cornwallis  (William),  Westminster  scholar,  149 
Coronations  on  St.  George's  Day,  307,  390 
Corpus  Christ!  Day  and  Trinity  law-term,  407 
Cosby  and  Jeffreys  families,  308 
Costume,  gentlemen's,  1790-1800,  429 
Coterminous  for  conterminous,  286 
"  Coulins,"  Irish,  449 
Coult,  Maximilian,  his  monuments,  468 
County  histories  issued  one  hundred  years  ago,  308, 

393 

County  Magistrate  on  Grand  Jury,  393 
County  nicknames,  388 
Courtney  (W.  P.)  on  Browne-Mill,  433 
Cow,  turthel,  295 

Cow-rake,  its  meaning,  205,  236,  316 
Cowle-rake.     See  Cow-rake. 
Cowslip,  its  local  names,  57,  138 
Crafts  in  the  fourteenth  century,  18 
Crane  (A.)  on  arms  of  De  Creon  family,  447 
Crawley  (W.  J.  Chetwode)  on  Barons  J.  .and  J.  T. 

Dillon,  443 

Cresset-stones  in  churches,  408,  477 
Cricket  match  between  elevens,  earliest,  208,  273 
Crisp  (G.  E.)  on  Dilettanti  Society,  368 
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Crito  on  Dublin  death-rate,  468 
Cromwell  family  of  Henbury,  367,  494 
Cromwell   (Oliver),    and    Christmas,    104,    174,    235 
495  ;  his  followers  in  Ireland,  283  ;  and  the  organ 
305  ;  and  music,  341,  417,  491  ;  articles  on  tercen 
tenary,  366 

Cromwell  (Richard),  loyal  addresses  to,  367 
Cronbane  halfpenny,  327,  456 
Crooke  (W.)  on  Indian  nobleman,  6 
Crosby  Place,   Bishopsgate    Street,  its  architecture 

367,  431 
Crouch  (C.  H.)  on  Furly  of  Colchester,  438 

Goodale  House,  Yorks,  456 

Gordon  of  Lesmoir,  491 

Poole  (Benjamin),  490 

Sanderson  family,  368 

Crowley  (Sir  Ambrose),  his  pedigree,  90,  155 
Cruso  (F.  M.  0.)  on  Dean  of  Canterbury,  296 
Cryptography,  articles  on,  152 
Cucumber,  Fairy,  368 
Culleton  (L.)  on  device  and  motto,  236 
Cumberland  (Richard),  his  death  and  funeral,  4 
'  Cupid's  Garden,'  author  of  the  poem,  267 
Curran  (Sarah),  her  letters,  349,  472 
Curry  ( J.  T.)  on  John  Bull  of  French  origin,  242 

"Ploughing  the  sands,"  2 

"  Strenua  nos  exercet  inertia,"  310 

Wotton  (Sir  Henry)  and  the  Bacon- Shakspeare 

controversy,  181 
Curzon  family  genealogy,  152 
"  Gutted  owen,"  register  entry,  90,  214 

D.  on  Bailey,  its  meaning,  293 

Lamb  and  banner  device,  417 

"  Peace,  retrenchment,  and  reform,"  287 

Verlaine  (Paul),  267 

"Writer  of  sorts,"  197 
D.  (A.  C.  G.)  on  Gordon  of  Lesmoir,  408 
D.  (F.  M.)  on  Cambridge  verses,  108 
D.  (H.  H.)  on  money  lent  by  measure,  476 
D.  (J.)  on  Mackenzie,  its  pronunciation,  356 
D.  (M.)  on  Cambridge  verses,  209 
D.  (Q.  E.)  on  menu  with  quotations,  266 
Dagger,  Bridport,  365 
Dale  (Dr.  Samuel),  his  ancestry,  228 
Dallas  family,  69,  173 
Dallas  (J.)  on  Cogan  peerage,  358 

Day  family,  208 

Innes  =  de  Insula,  188 

Kendall  (W.),  his  «  Poems,'  246 

Polwheile  (Theophilus),  268 
Dalton  (C.),  B)lack  Rod,  1747,  127,  316 
Dalton  (C.  A.  on  Merlin's  Mechanical  Museum,  169 
Dante,  discovery  of  alleged  portrait  by  Giotto,   41, 
297  ;    his  wife,    226  ;    study  of   his  writings  in 
America,  41,  297 
Danteiana,  424,  461 

Darlington  (O.  H.)  on  <  Three  Sergeants,'  374 
Dartford,  "  Royal  Bull  Hotel  "  at,  326 
D'Aulnoy  (Comtesse)  and  the  microphone,  264,  397 
Davey  (H.)  on  Cromwell  and  music,  341 
David  (W.  H.)  on  Prime  Minister,  273 
Davies  (Rev.  William),  M.A.,  his  biography,  167 
Davis  (F.)   on  'Romano-British  City  of  Silchester,' 

354 
Davis  (L.  E.)  on  engraving  of  Paris  and  Helen,  467 


Day  family  of  Worfield,  co.  Salop,  208 

De  Brotoune  (L.)  on  Elizabeth  Christine  Alexander, 

287 

De  Creon  family,  arms  of,  447 
De  Feritate,  name  and  family,  47,  192,  277 
De  Moro  (Duke)  on  Berlin  birth  register,  407 

'  Moro,'  an  opera,  407 
Dead  fold,  its  meaning,  68,  153,  455 
Death-rate  in  Dublin,  468 
Debosco  (C.)  on  seal  impressions,  412 
Decade,  and  French  Republican  calendar,  208,  253, 281 
Decoctor  =  bankrupt,  245 
Dedications,  double,  348 
Dee  (Dr.  John)  and  Edward  Kelly,  73 
Deedes  (C.)  on  bell-ringing,  466 
Blotting  paper,  336 
Hoskins  (Serjeant),  verses  by,  428 
Sloughj  place-name,  316 
Deland  (M.)  on  Gaunt  family,  327 
Demon's  aversion  =  vervain,  298,  375 
Derbyshire  Pack  Rag  Feast,  85 
"  Desemea,"  its  etymology,  448 
Deva  on  "  T'esquinte  pas,"  69 
Device  and  motto,  48,  235 
Devil  as  a  black  dog,  374 

Devonshire,  lending  money  by  measure  in,  32,  191,  33 
Dewhurst  (Robert),  Westminster  scholar,  149 
Dey  (E.  M.)  on  Drydeniana,  165 

Shakspeariana,  63,  223,  271,  363,  364,  423 
Dibble,  its  meaning,  407 
Dibdin  (E.  R.)  on  Garrick's  Jubilee,'  239 
Dice-throwing  by  maidservants,  164 
Dickens  (Charles),  and  G.  W.  M.  Reynolds,   141  ;  ia 
Welsh,  225  ;    and   the    "  Red    Lion,"  Parliament 
Street,   262;    lines  by,  287,  315;    his  "Anthony 
Humm,"  443 

'Dictionary  of  National  Biography,'  notes  and  correc- 
tions, 202,  286 
Dilettanti  Society,  print  of  meeting,  368,  414 
Dilke  (Lady)  on  Strong's  Bluff,  293 
Dilke  (Sir  C.  W.)  on  Fisher = Lane,  334 
Dillon  (Baron  John),  1731-1805,  443 
Dillon  (Baron  John  Talbot),  1734-1806,  443 
Directory,  dramatic,  288 
Djachwi,  its  meaning,  348 
Dobbs  (E.  W.)  on  poem  on  horse-chestnut,  31 
Dodgson  (C.  L.).     See  Carroll,  Lewis. 
Dogs,  old  proverb  concerning,  145 
Dollar  on  triple  marriages,  217 
Dollar,  "  pillar,"  34 
Domesday  "  mansio,"  135 
Dossetor  on  Parliament  cakes,  212 
Dottle  on  error  in  'Guy  Mannering,'  493 
Douglas  (R,  B.)  on  Marshal  Massdna,  396 
Douglas  (W.)  on  Simon  Slingsby,  135 

Young  (Charles  and  Mrs.),  156 
Dovecotes,  early,  113 
Downs  (H.)  on  Dyson  :  Colet,  496 
Downs  (South),  peat  on  the,  447 
Downton  (Nicholas),  his  biography,  305 
Drake  (Henry)  on  black  images  of  the  Madonna,  452 
Drake  (H.  H.)  on  Letters  of  Junius,  250 

Drawn  and  quartered,"  384 
driving  custom,  188 
Drogheda,  epitaph  at,  346,  457 
Drury  (C.)  on  Charles  I.  relics,  315 
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Drury  (C.)  on  impressions  of  seals,  169 

Drydeniana,  165 

Dublin,  death-rate  in,  468 

"  Ductus  litterarum,"  its  translation,  193 

Duignan  (W.  H.)  on  Preen,  Salop,  418 

Walton,  place-name,  107 

Dunant  (Henri)  and  the  Red  Cross  Society,  225 
Dunbar  family,  6 
Dundas  family,  268 
Dundas  (L.  G.)  on  Dundas  family,  268 
Dunheved  on  Hogenstore  :  Hognor  bread,  265 

Registrar,  parish,  167 

Stickit  or  stickin  minister,  229 
Dunn  (C.)  on  Sister  Churches,  173 
Durham  account  rolls,  words  in,  221 
Duroy  suits,  145 

Dyer  (L.)  on  'America  painted  to  the  Life,'  323 
Dyson's  Villa,  449,  495 

E.  (F.)  on  heraldic  query,  6 

E.  (F.  H.)  on  Ewer  :  Thurloe,  148 

Mathews  (John),  368 

Earnshaw  (Thos.)  and  Theodore  Hook,  446,  494 
Earthquakes  in  1750,  225,  330,  410 
East  India  Company,  its  officers,  1770-1820,  128,  212 
Easter  at  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  149 
Easter  bibliography,  244 
Easter  egg  and  rabbit,  their  association,  488 
Easton  (W.  M.  G.)  on  Duke  of  Albany,  125 
Ebsworth  (J.  W.)  on  'Blackwood's  Magazine,'  117 

*  Eclectic  Review,'  its  contributors,  27,  118 
Edgcumbe  (R.)  on  twentieth  century,  225 
Edgett  surname,  407 

Edgeworth  (Maria),  register  in  her  '  Parents'  Assis- 
tant,' 47 

Edwards  (J.)  on  holy  wells,  173 
Egg,  Easter,  and  rabbit,  488 

*  Egio.'     See  JSgio. 

Egyptian  flag  and  Khedive's,  307 

Elan  (A.)  on  Felibre,  28 

Electrical  Dispensary,  London,  348,  495 

Elizabeth  (Queen)  at  Horham  Hall,  408 

Ellenborough  (Lord)  on  India  and  Egypt,  146 

Ellis  (A.  S.)  on  Thomas  Aske,  416 

St.  Jordan,  414 

Ellis  (Thomas),  Westminster  scholar,  247 
Elliston  (T.)  on  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  264 

Theobald  (Simon),  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  186 
Eltham,  Pope  Street  at.  28     . 
Elworthy  (F.  T.)  on  "  Hill  me  up,"  435 
Emmet  (Robert),  his  letters,  349,  472 
Encyclopedia  for  encyclopaedia,  325 
Endeavour,  H.M.'s  barque,  438 
Endowing  purse,  328,  412,  476 
England,  foreign  arms  in,  308,  361,  372 
English  guttural  sounds,  apparent  irregularities  in,  21 
English  provinces,  161 
English  rimes  to  foreign  words,  287,  436 
Engravings  :  of  Helen  and  Paris,  467  ;  of  Chatham's 

monument,  468 
Enstone,  Oxon,  origin  of  the  name,  128,  332,  435 

Epigrams  :— 

"Ev  o-KoripSKOTOS,  346,  434 
"For  the  good   of  their   country  all   criminals 
die,"  449 


Epigrams : — 

"  In  Craven  Street,  Strand,"  440 

"  Two  men  wrote  a  lexicon,"  466,  493 

Epitaphs  :— 

English,  in  Basque  churchyard,  385 

Eve  Leary  cemetery,  British  Guiana,  143 

"  Farewell,  vain  world  !  "  191,  389 

"Husband   and  wife   that   did   twelve  children 
bear,"  166 

Jones,  at  South  Kilvington,  284 

"  Life  is  a  city  full  of  crooked  streets,"  53,  191, 
415 

"Lyve  well  and  dye  never,"  186,  398 

"O  !  cruel  Death,  how  could  you  be  so  unkind,'1 
346,  457 

"They  have  said,"  41 5 

"  Whose  dust  lieth  here  my  own  remain,"  415 
Era  in  monkish  chronology,  73,  234 
E  rlking -elfking,  487 

Essex  trades  and  crafts  in  the  fourteenth  century,  18 
Essington  on  license  or  licence,  333 
Eucharis,  actress  named,  308,  377 
Evans  (H.  A.)  on  Garrick's  'Jubilee,'  86 
Evans  (Sir  Hugh),  a  Gloucestershire  worthy,  381,  474 
Eve  Leary,   British  Guiana,  inscriptions  in  military 

cemetery,  143 

Evelyn  (John),  passage  in  his  '  Diary,'  34 
Ewer  and  Thurloe  families,  148 
Executions  by  sword  and  axe,  17,  114 
Exhibitions,  London,  83,  155 

F.  on  Heptonstall,  61 

Spenser  (E.),  his  Lancashire  home,  481 
F.R.H.S.  on  Snode  arms,  452 
F.  (A.  S.)  on  Stuart  watch,  69 
F.  (C.  B.)  on  wind  indicator  at  Peckham,  478 
F.  (J.  T.)  on  child's  caul,  26 

Durham  account  rolls,  221 

Felicity,  inwards  of  a  pig,  76 

Odour,  hereditary,  192 
F.  (S.  J.  A.)  on  Chal,  Romany  word,  108 
Fairy  Cucumber,  368 

Falstaff  (Sir  John)  and  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  166 
Farow,  its  meaning,  211 
Faunch,  its  meaning,  169,  372 
Fe'libre,  its  etymology,  28 
Felicity,  the  inwards  of  a  pig,  3,  76 
Ferguson  (D.)  on  Ayah  and  Amah,  246 

Batavia,  205 

Clincher=clinker,  424 

Copland  (Patrick),  285 

Downton  (Nicholas),  305 
Ferrar  (M.)  on  "  Janissary,"  454 
Fey,  its  meaning,  224,  394 
"mores  Cortox,"  book  title,  108,  277 
Field-names,  37 
Filigalentse,  its  meaning,  27 
Firman  or  Firmin  family,  Suffolk,  289 
Fisher=Lane,  228,  317,  334 
Fishwick  (H.)  on  Kev.  W.  Davies,  167 
FitzGerald  (Edward),  and  Thackeray  in  1831,  4  ;  his 
'Omar  Khayyam,'   326,   395;    two    poems  attri- 
buted to,  441 
Flea,  monument  to,  237 
Fleet  prisoners,  registration  of  their  burials,  49 
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Fleetwood  cabinet,  its  history  and  whereabouts,  347 

Fleet  wood  family,  448 

Fletcher  (Andrew)  of  Saltoun,  bibliography,  261 

Florio  (John),  his  '  Montaigne,'  406 

Flowerie,  its  meanings,  50 

Floyd  (Michael),  Westminster  scholar,  127 

Flucing,  its  etymology,  88 

Flurch  of  strawberries,  88 

Fold,  dead,  its  meaning,  68,  153,  455 

Folk-lore  :— 

Bees,  286,  418 

"  Brig  o'  dread,"  487 

Caul,  child's,  26,  77,  175,  295,  408,  491 

Colours,  37,  94 

Corpse's  hand,  cure  by,  68,  172,  294 

Devil  as  a  black  dog,  394 

Drowned  bodies  recovered,  255 

Funny-bone  superstition,  469 

Humpbacks  touched  for  luck,  486 

Rolling-pins  as  charms,  245,  337,  392,  438 

Russian,  243,  385 

Welsh  corpse  custom,  208,  333 

Wishing  wells,  443 
Ford  (C.  L.)  on  "Are  we  better  ? !T  293 

Campbell  (Thomas),  his  '  Wallace,'  393 

D'Aulnoy  (Comtesse)  and  the  microphone,  397 

Earthquake  in  1750,  331 

English  rimes  to  foreign  words,  437 

Gray  (Thomas),  bis  '  Elegy,'  375 

Hebrews  ix.  27,  415 

Information  and  General  Knowledge  Office,  433 

"  Judseus  Apella,"  495 

Lytton  (Lord)  and  Ibn  Ezra,  352 

Montaigne,  Florio's  translation,  7  ;  his  verdict  on 
himself,  174 

Nonjurors,  418 

Scott  (Sir  Walter),  Greek  epigram,  434 

Subjunctive,  imperfect,  136 

Tennyson  (Lord),  his  '  Ancient  Sage,'  376 

"Tour,  aerial,"  316 

"  What  do  they  call  you  ?"  244 

Wordsworth    (W.),    jind    Scott,    114  ;    line    in 

'Michael,'  151 

Foreign  arms  in  England,  308,  361,  372 
'Foreign  Courts  and  Foreign  Home?,'  notes  on,  247, 

398 

Foreign  words,  English  rimes  to,  287,  436 
Forshaw  (C.  F.)  on  Bedell  family,  474 

Gow,  its  meaning,  456 

"Heelso'ergowdie,"453 

"  Illustration,"  476 

Foster  (F.  W.)  on  names  ending  in  -ington,  208 
Foster  (W.)  on  Agam  colours,  68,  296 
BessofHardwick,  307 
Evelyn  (J.),  his  '  Diary,'  34 
Foundet  =  nothing,  96 

Fowke  (F.  R.)  on  Ardra :  Two-mile  Bridge,  337 
Chinese  punishments,  352 

Consumption,  476 

Directory,  dramatic,  288 

Funny-bone  superstition,  4(>9 

Gancanagh,  297 

Heraldic  query,  372 

Heraldry,  scorpions  in,  436 
Medicine,  Chinese,  408 


Fowke  (F.R.)  on  Peacocks' feathers  and  May  Day,  484 
Fox  (R.)  on  Carkeet  family,  116 

Furly  family,  78 

Wollaston  family  arms,  78 

Fox-Davies  (A.  C.)  on  foreign  arms  in  England,  361 
Foy  boat  and  Inn,  385,  457 
Francesca  on  Sarah  Curran  and  Robert  Emmet,  349 

Nicholas,  Friar,  of  Lynn,  489 
Francis  (J.  C.)  on  '  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  81 

'Gentleman's  Magazine,'  230,  291 
Franciscan  arms,  28,  172 
Fraser  (Dr.   James),  of  Aberdeen  and  Chelsea,  and 

Sir  E.  Impey,  301,  497 
Freaks  of  nature  in  London,  243 
French  Glastonbury  thorn,  5 
French  proverb,  173,  317 

French  Republican  calendar,  1794-5,  208,  253,  281 
French  song,  93 

French  West  Indian  families,  427 
Fretish,  its  etymology,  165,  232 
Fringle,  its  meaning,  248 
Frisbie  surname,  309,  391 
Frognal,  Johnson's  house  at,  228,  334,  415 
Frost  (F.  C.)  on  '  Dulce  Domum,'  371 

-Ington,  termination,  314 
Fulham  family,  Irish  and  English,  308 
Funeral,  green  ribbons  used  at,  486 
Funny-bone  superstition,  469 
Furly  birs  =  knave  of  trumps,  107 
Furly  family  of  Essex,  27,  78,  438 
Fyfe  (Alex.),  author  of  '  The  Royal  Martyr,'  205 
Fynmore  (R.  J.)  on  Thomas  Brooke,  425 

G.  (A.  B.)  on  ancient  zodiacs,  24,  402,  463 

G.  (F.)  on  Goldsmith's  '  Earth  and  Animated  Nature,' 

69 

G.  (H.  F.)  on  Dr.  Andrew  Gifford,  408 
G.  ( J.  A.)  on  legends  about  Tephi,  56 
G.  (M.  N.)  on  John  Bull,  378 

Jones  (Paul),  34 

G.  (T.)  on  letter  of  King  James  VI.,  447 
G.  (W.  J.)  on  early  Italian,  231 
Gadget,  its  etymology  and  meaning,  488 
Gaidoz  (H.)  on  '  Wise  Men  of  Gotham/  417 
Galingall,  plant-name,  187,  257 
Gallock-hand:=left  hand,  its  etymology,  267 
Gambaleery,  its  meaning,  187,  237,  395 
Games  with  buttons,  184 
Gaming,  books  on,  35 

Gancanagh,  its  meaning  and  derivation,  187,  297 
Gantelet  d'Or  on  baronetcy  offered  by  George  III.,  387 
Garascar  (Lady),  her  chapel,  227 
Garbett  (E.  L.)  on  Alaric  and  chiefs  of  the  Urua,  177 

Basilicas,  451 

Church  tradition,  33,  171 

Davis  (F.),  his  '  Silchester,'  177 

Room-panelling,  English,  351 
Garbett  (H.  L.  A.)  on  Lady  Maynard,  69 
Gardiner  (S.  R.)  on  Liddell  and  Scott,  493 
Garrick  (David),  his  '  Jubilee,'  86,  329 
Gate,  The,  tavern  sign,  216,  315,  398 
Gaunt  family,  in  England  and  America,  327 
Geary,  its  meaning,  287 
Geese  =  saddle-girth,  307,  370 

'  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  its    first    and    subsequent 
numbers  and  contributors,  144,  230,  291 
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Gentlemen,  their  costume,  1790-1800,  429 

George  worn  by  Charles  I.,  16,  73 

George    III.,    and    his    family,    their    weights,    5 

baronetcy  offered  by,  387 
Gerard  (John),  herbalist,  his  surname,  164 
Gerish  (W.  B.)  on  Bunhill  Fields  Burial-ground,  449 
Cromwell  (Kichard),  367 
Cromwell  tercentenary,  366 
Leprosy  of  houses,  497 
Parodies  on  Kipling's  ballads,  329 
Poole  (Benjamin),  490 
Kings,  portrait,  36 

1  Gervasii  Tilleburiensis  Dialogus,'  MS.  sought,  469 
Gew-mouthed,  its  meaning,  327 
Ghetto,  Roman,  90,  154,  312 
Ghili,  Romani,  366,  438 
Ghosts,  sporting,  297 
Ghost-words,  2,  205,  304 
Gibbet  irons,  133 
Gibbins  (Dr.   H.    de  B.)  on  French  West  Indian 

families,  427 
Lister  (Christopher),  168 
Gifford  (Dr.  Andrew),  his  descent,  408 
Gifford  (Francis),  Westminster  scholar,  his  biography, 

67 

Gifts,  poisonous,  366 

Gilbert  (Lieut. -General  Sir  W.),  portrait  of,  447 
Gildersome-Dickinson  (Charles  Edward),  his  death, 

480 

Giles  (E.)  on  St.  Medard,  389 
Gilligan  (W.  A.)  on  Frisbie  surname,  309 
Gillman  (C.)  on  epitaph,  398 

"What  all,  "258 
Gillyflower,  midsummer,  12 

Gilmour  (T.  C.)  on  brothers  bearing  the  same  Chris- 
tian name,  438 
Misquotation,  curious,  455 
Gilson  (J.  P.)  on  Christmas  carol,  107 
Myrmecides,  58 
Surnames  in  -son,  90 
Gimbol,  its  invention,  427 
Gladstone  (Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.),  his  Welsh  ancestors,  14  ; 

on  Shakspeare,  26 
Glastonbury  thorn,  French,  5 
"Glibbes,"  Irish,  449 

Gloucester  (Humphrey,  Duke  of),  his  death,  264,  357 
Gloucester,  its  True  Blue  Club,  122,  396 
Glyndyfrdwy,  its  derivation,  6,  74,  156,  238 
Go  o' simmer = end  of  summer,  367 
Godfrey  (Col.  C.),  Keeper  of  the  Crown  Jewels,  409 
Godfrey  (Sir  Edmund  Berry),  memorial  daggers  and 

medals,  16,  96 

Godfrey  (Robert  Scott),  artist,  28,  152 
Gold  Coast,  its  name  system,  146 
Golden  Gate  of  San  Francisco,  349,  412,  496 
Goldsmith  (Oliver),  his  'Earth  and  Animated  Nature,' 
69,  232  ;  his  travels,  368,  471 ;    original  deserted 
village,  404,  490 
Gonivah=stolen  diamond,  426 
Gonoph= thief,  426 
'Good  Lines,'  commercial  travellers' monthly  journal, 

Goode  (John),  of  Whitby,  his  ' Virginia  Cousins,'  429 
Goodhall,  Yorkshire  manor,  its  history,  227,  278,  456 
Goodyer,  rare  word,  407 
Gordon  family  and  marriages,  178 


Gordon  family  of  Lesmoir,  408,  491 
Gotham  and  Gothamites,  307,  417,  496 
Gould  (I.  C.)  on  cresset-stones,  478 

Godfrey  (Sir  Edmund  Berry),  96 
Gout,  political,  285 
Government  offices,  1818,  28 
Gow,  its  meaning,  386,  455 
Graham  family,  green  grief  to,  37,  94 
Graham  (Richard),  Kouge  Croix  Pursuivant,  195 
Grammar,  doubtful,  in  A.V.  and  Prayer  Book,  313 
Grange  (Lady),  her  biography,  407 
Grant  (A.  T.)  on  "Aerial  tour,"  178 
Grant  (Sir  Richard),  his  ancestry,  88 
Graves  (A.)  on  Col.  Tarleton's  portrait,  488 
Gray  (Thomas),  "  Fair  Science  frown'd  not  "  in  the 

'Elegy, '229,  375  _ 
Green  (C.)  on  puzzle  jug,  98 

Napoleon  relic,  254 
Green  (Simon),  alias  Foderby,  249 
Green  (T.  G.  H.)  on  General  G.  J.  Hall,  28 
Green  as  a  verb,  368,  470 
Green  grief  to  the  Grahams,  37,  94 
Green  ribbons  used  at  a  funeral,  486 
Gren  surname,  369 
Grey  stone,  folk-tale,  105 
Grigson  family  of  Norfolk  and  arms,  258 
Grissell  (H.  D.)  on  Papal  bull  against  a  comet,  197 

St.  Albans,  brass  at,  376 
Groucutt  family,  228 

Gualterulus  on  '  Three  Sergeants,'  108,  456 
Trevis  family,  255 

uest  (M.)  on  theatre  tickets  and  passes,  350 

uillotine,  its  history,  34 
Guillotine  ditty,  85 

uldize,  its  meaning,  347.  414 

ulls,  in  London  parks,  6  ;  seen  inland,  72 
jrulston  (William),  wine  merchant,  his  biography,  308 
juttural  sounds,  apparent  irregularities  in,  21 
"  uy  (R.)  on  Domenico  Theotocopuli,  288 

H.  on  "  When  I  was  a  girl,"  268 
EL  (A.)  on  Beltchar  surnames,  272 

Civil  List,  434 

Dead  fold,  455 

Domesday  "mansio,"  135 

Graham  (Richard),  195 

London  Electrical  Dispensary,  495 

Names,  modern  changes  in,  53 

Oblivion,  491 

Place-names,  curious,  332 
El.  (A.  A.)  on  Dr.  Lindsay,  Archbishop  of  Armagb7 

437 
H.  (A.  C.)  on  Sir  Gervase  Clifford,  28 

Roberts  (Wilson  A.),  288 
H.  (A.  D.)  on  the  Chesapeake,  288 
H.  (F.)  on  "Been  to,'1  289 

Month,  rime  to,  258 

"What  all,"  258 
.  (H.)  on  heraldic  query,  308 
1.  (J.)  on  "  Passing  the  time  of  day,"  427 

Purse,  endowing,  328 
L  (M.  O.)  on  John  Jenkinson  Lanyon,  4691 
H.  (N.  L.)  on  "  Tres  tois  d'or,"  156 
I.  (W.)  on  window  portrait  of  Queen  Mary,  68 
.  (W.  B.)  on.  damage  to  bridge,  135 
Surnames,  their  spelling,  109 
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Haes  (H.)  on  definition  of  preface,  228 
Hale  (C.  P.)  on  "  Ask  no  questions,"  157 

Bailey,  its  meaning,  433 

Button  games,  185 

Corpse's  hand,  cure  by,  172 

"No  great  shakes,"  352 

Sween  or  swean,  213 

"  Unspeakable  Turk,"  177 
Haley  (F.  G-.)  on  '  Legacy  of  an  Etonian,'.  21 8 
Halfpenny,  Cronbane,  327,  456 
Hall  (A.)  on  Cromwell  family  of  Henbury,  494 

Dante,  his  wife,  226 

Hall  (William),  printer,  125 

"  Hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,"  384 

More  (Sir  Thomas),  his  ancestry,  151 

Morgan  (Major-General  George),  308 

Trisantona,  4 

Walton,  place-name,  177 

Warburton  (John),  his  servant,  97 
Hall  (General  Gage  John),  his  biography,  28 
Hall  (R.)  on  French  poet,  267 
Hall  (William),  printer,  125 
Hallett  (S.)  on  Arthurian  puzzles,  111 
Halliday  family,  207 
Hallingee,  co.  Chester,  169 
Hamburg,  its  coloured  cow,  369 
•Hamilton  (Archibald),  his  biography,  187 
Hamilton   (S.   G.)   on  'Foreign   Courts  and  Foreign 
Homes,'  398 

"  Weary  Titan,"  377 
Hamilton  (W.)  on  John  Warburton  and  his  servant, 

27 

Hamilton  (Walter),  his  death,  140 
Hamilton  (Sir  William),  his  class  motto,  389 
Hands  without  hair,  152,  236 
'*  Hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,"  384 
Harben  (H.  A.)  on  Clare  Street,  175 
Harbron  (G.  D.)  on  heraldic  query,  308 
Hardinge  ((}.),  letter  from  Horace  Walpole  to,  451 
Harland-Oxley   (W.    E.)   on   St.  Michael's,    Crooked 
Lane,  274 

Westminster  changes,  162 
Harper  family,  248,  393 
Harris  (C.  S.)  on  horse  marine,  215 

Janissary,  384 

"  Kiss  the  rod,"  433 

"Mutus  dedit  nomen  cocia,"  190 
Harris  (E.  B.)  on  Lee's  '  Life  of  Shakespeare,'  42 
Harrison  (B.)  on  list  of  knights,  427 
Harrison  (B.)  on  Enstone,  435 

Frisbie  surname,  392 

Leigh  and  Lee,  311 

Silchester,  256 

Harry  (O.)  on  Trevis  family,  148 
Harvie-Brown  (J.  A.)  on  "  White  faunch  hind,"  169 
Hat,  first  silk,  in  London,  325 
Hat,  "shaving,"  447 
Hathaway  surname,  53 
Hayes  (Dan)  and  'Hamlet,'  87 
Hayward  =  hedge  warden,  145 
Hean  =  hilt,  377 

<c  Hear,  hear  !  "  origin  of  the  phrase,  133 
Hebb  (J.)  on  A  cor  as  calamus,  72 

Advertisements,  riming,  5 

"Cambuscan  bold,"  108 

Charade,  187 


Hebb  (J.)  on  Dante  in  America,  41,  297 

'  Don  Giovanni,'  103 

Neithior  or  bidding  custom,  328 

Oriel  =  hall  royal,  116 

Petit  bleu  =  closed  telegraph  card,  244 

Plackett  (Jack),  his  Common,  423,  491 

Putnam  family,  106 

"  Red  Lion,"  Parliament  Street,  262 

Rummer,  its  etymology,  36 

Thackeray  (W.  M.),  his  house  in  Kensington,  325 
Heber  (Richard),  book  collector,  his  portrait,  267,  338 
Hebrew  numerals,  58 

Heckethorn  (C.  W.)  on  wind  indicator,  347 
"  Heels  o'er  gowdie,"  its  meaning,  386,  453 
Helpmate  and  helpmeet,  50,  71,  196 
Hems  (H.)  on  Bailey,  its  meaning,  269 

Bonaparte  relic,  175,  373 

Cape  Town  in  1844,  96, 196 

Chal :  Romany  Chal,  476 

Cresset-stones,  477 

Dibble,  its  meaning,  407 

Ladle,  silver,  474 

Money  lent  by  measure,  191 

Paint,  process  for  removing,  392 
Hendericks,  clockmaker,  427 
Henry  (Prince)  at  South  Tawton,  127 
Heptonstall,  Yorkshire,  and  its  church,  61,  174 
Heraldic  query,  50,  98 

Heraldry  :— 

Arg.,  gutte'e  gu.,  two  swords  in  saltire,  &c.,  6, 
212 

Arms,  foreign,  in  England,  308,  361,  372;  grant 
of,  404 

Bulls  in  coats  of  arms,  287,  395 

Franciscan  arms,  28,  172 

Lamb  and  banner  device,  387,  417,  431 

Nag's  head  as  a  crest,  148,  235,  393 

Or,  three  slipped  trefoils  in  pale  vert,  &c.,  370, 
452 

Pess  (Sir  Berner),  arms  of,  469 

Quarterly  of  two,  Gu.,  1  and  4,  hawk  arg.,  &c., 
308,  372 

Scorpions,  436 

Surname,  licence  to  take  additional,  209 
Herbert  (Lady  Grace),  her  marriage,  489 
Herne  the  Hunter,  writers  on,  328,  416 
Hexham  Priory  and  the  Augustales,  8,  410 
Heylin  (Peter),  his  biography,  147 
Heysham  antiquities,  169 
Hiatt  (C.)  on  Dr.  Pinches's  school,  269 
Hickory,  its  etymology,  124 
"  Hill  me  up,"  Derbyshire  phrase,  285,  435,  496 
Hind,  "white  faunch,"  169,  372 
Hippoclides  on  "  Shaving  Hat,"  447 
'  Historical  English  Dictionary,'  MS.  lost  and  found, 

366 

Historical  parallel,  104,  215 
Historical  research,  notes  on,  302 
Historical  societies,  228 
Historicus  on  Cardinal  Beaton,  467 
History,  unwritten,  82,  154,  195 
Hitchin-Kemp  (F.)  on  Kemp  family  of  Hendon,  7 

Lady  Grace  Herbert,  489 
Hoby  (Sir  Philip),  diplomatist,  328 
Hodgkin  (J.  E.)  on  JEregraphans= compositor,  126 
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Hodgkin  (J.  E.)  on  Anno  Domini  1900,  423 

Books,  rare,  in  1792,  104 
Hogenstore  :  Hognor  bread,  265 
Hoggeners  money,  265 
Hognor  bread,  265 
Holland,  Counts  of,  31,  93 
Rolling  Day =5  January,  108,  173 
Holy  Communion,  substitute  for  bread,  427,  498 
Holy  Trinity,  Minories,  its  history,  146 
Holy  Trinity  Brotherhood,  Aldersgate,  its  register,  269 
Holyoake  (G.  J.)  on  two  James  Watsons,  185 
Homer  and  Jewish  rites,  269 
Hoo  :  She,  245,  418 

Hook  (Theodore)  and  Thos.  Earnshaw,  446,  494 
Hooper  (J.)  on  Agnes  a  fateful  name,  249 

Bagatelle,  its  etymology,  345 

Chal,  Romany,  373 

Churches,  double-naved,  429 

Humpbacks  touched  for  luck,  486 

Irish  "  Glibbes  "  or  "  Coulins,"  449 

Lavinia,  origin  of  the  name,  273 

Loggerheads  and  Llanberris,  68 

Masse'na  (Marshal),  357 

Mustard  motto,  88 

Nizolian  paper  books,  487 

Peas,  pease,  and  peasen,  25 

Scrimanski,  in  '  Hudibras,'  358 

"  Wigs  on  the  green,"  492 
Hooper  (John),  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  his  vestments, 

209,  456 
Hope  (H.  G.)  on  Bonaparte  broadside,  392 

Bonaparte  relic,  3 

"  Buchanan  (Geordie),  Under  the  beard  of,"  433 

Curran  (Sarah),  472 

"  Cutting  his  stick,"  272 

FitzGerald  (E.),  his  «  Omar  Khayyam,'  326 

'  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  144 

Ghetto,  Roman,  155 

Gladstone  (Mr.)  on  Shakspeare,  26 

Green  and  the  Grahams,  94 

Herne  the  Hunter,  416 

Ireland,  Cromwellites  and  Williamites  in,  283 

Irishmen,  their  ubiquity,  309 

Massena  (Marshal),  356 

Montaigne  and  East  Anglia,  211 

*  More  Hints  on  Etiquette,'  52 

" No  great  shakes,"  277 

'  Old  St.  Paul's,'  418 

"  Parley's  Penny  Library,"  233 

"Policy  of  prin-pricks,"  46,  278 

Rubens  (Sir  P.  P.),  his  '  Descent  from  the  Cross,' 
89 

Selwyn  (George),  curious  taste  of,  435 

Swift  (Jonathan),  76 

Thackeray  (W.  M.)  and  FitzGerald,  4 

Wellington  (Duke  of)  and  Grassini,  147 
Hope  (W.  H.  St.  J.)  on  church  (?)  at  Silchester,  110 
Hopkinson  (H.  C.  B.)  on  Col.  C.  Godfrey,  409 
Horace,   and   Chaucer,    224 ;    "  Strenua  nos   exercet 

inertia,"  310  ;  "  Judseus  Apella,"  326,  495 
Horham  Hall,  Queen  Elizabeth  at,  408 
Hornbeam  wood  for  fuel,  94 
Horse-chestnut,  humorous  poem  on,  31 
Horse  marine,  origin  of  the  term,  215 
Horwood  (W.  R.)  on  engraving  of  Chatham's  monu- 
ment, 468 


Hoskins  (Serjeant),  verses  by,  428 

Houses,  without  staircases,  116:  their  leprosy,  40& 

497 

Hoy,  Margate,  365,  491 
"  Huchown  of  the  Awle  Ryale,"  146 
Hughes  (T.  C.)  on  •  Old  St.  Paul's,'  418 

Seville,  its  capture,  395 

Hull  (Thomas),  his  biography  and  family,  42& 
Hullabaloo,  early  use  of  the  word,  53 
Humpbacks  touched  for  luck,  486 
Humphry  (Ozias),  MS.  autobiography,  401 
Hurst  (H.)  on  the  place-name  Oxford,  309 

Place-names,  177 

Sibyls  in  Scotland,  194 

Hurstwood,  Spenser's  Lancashire  Home,  481 
Hussey  (A.)  on  Bekesbourne,  Kent,  13 

Cromwell  (Oliver)  and  Christmas,  495 

"Foy  Boat,"  457 

More  (Rev.  William),  108 
Hutchinson  (T.)  on  "Hill  me  up,"  436 

Siege  of  Troy,  453 

Thackeray  (W.  M.),  his  Latin,  409 

Yeed  or  Yeedith,  456 

Button  (A.  W.)  on  Sir  George  Aldrych,  208 
Hyde  (H.  B.)  on  Roman  numerals,  90 

I.  (C.  J.)  on  "And  which,"  129 
Barclay  (Alexander),  305 
Burleigh  (Lord),  his  '  Precepts,'  409 
Montaigne,  Florio's  translation,  406  ;   and  East 

Anglia,  144 

Northumberland  House  MS.,  372 
Sackville  (Charles),  sixth  Earl  of  Dorset,  488 
Shakspeare  (W.)  and  Rabelais,  224 

Ice  :  "  An  ice,"  quotations  for,  26,  "152,  351 

Ichaboe,  island  on  west  coast  of  Africa,  98 

Ida  Barony,  Kilkenny,  temp.  Cromwell,  128 

Illustration  as  a  book  word,  247,  316,  394,  476 

Impey  (Sir  Elijah)  and  Dr.  James  Fraser,  301,  497 

Incarnation,  era  in  monkish  chronology,  73,  234 

Index,  its  definition,  444 

Indian  nobleman,  6 

Indians  (North  American),  name  system,  445 

Information  and  General  Knowledge  Office,  327,  433 

Ingleby  (H,)  on  Parliament  cake,  149 

-Ington,  termination  of  names,  208,  313,  376 

Inman  (C.)  on  King  of  Jerusalem,  388 

Inn,  old  English,  326,  494 

Innesrrde  Insula,  188,  335 

Interlunar,  use  of  the  word,  57 

Ireland,  sweating  pits  in,  54  ;  poem  relating  to,  248  ; 
Cromwellites  and  Williamites  in,  283  ;  early  print- 
ing in,  288,  479 

Irish  "  Glibbes,"  or  "  Coulins,"  449 

Irish  provinces,  161 

Irishmen,  their  ubiquity,  309 

Iruin  (Sir  Alexander),  of  Drum,  proceedings  against, 
107,  172 

Irving  (J.  H.)  on  De  Feritate,  47 

Issanchou  on  ''  Homo  additus  naturae,"  448 

Italian  ball  game,  213 

Italian  literature,  early,  7,  231 

J.  (C.)  on  '  Dialogus  Gervasii  Tilleburiensis,'  469 
J.  (D.)  on  '  Hamlet,'  by  Dan  Hayes,  87 
Inn,  old  English,  326 
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J.  (D.)  on  Red  Cross  Society,  225 

York  (Duke  of),  284 
J.  (H.  R.)  on  Counts  of  Holland,  93 

Ladle,  silver,  137 

J.  (W.  C.)  on  granting  of  arms,  404 
Jackson  (F.  M.)  on  cure  by  corpse's  hand,    294 
Jacobin  on  miniature  of  Charles  II.,  427 
Jacobite  societies,  modern,  34 
Jalap,  its  etymology,  269 
James  II.  at  Rochester,  384,  471 
James  VI.,  letter  of,  447 
Janissary,  plural  and  singular,  384,  454 
Jarratt  (F.)  on  Lord  Tennyson's  « Ancient  Sage,'  376 
Jeakes  (Capt.)  and  Muscat  pirates,  444,  491 
Jeakes  (T.  J.)  on  ancient  bee-lore,  418 
"  Beetle  and  Wedge,"  134 
Bulls  in  coats  of  arms,  395 
Cardboard  models,  477 
Caul,  491 

Charme,  its  meaning,  94 
Drowned  bodies  recovered,  255 
Ghosts,  sporting,  297 
Madonna,  black  images  of  the,  190 
Muscat,  brush  with  pirates,  444 
Pompey's  Pillar,  410 
Preen,  Salop,  492 
Randan,  its  derivation,  114 
Village,  deserted,  491 
Wind  gauge,  478 
Jeffreys  and  Cosby  families,  308 
Jenkins  (R.)  on  Godfrey  Box,  48 
Jerram  (C.  S.)  on  Romany  Chal,  373 
Jerrold  (W.)  on  Rummer,  its  etymology,  238 
Jewish  rites  and  Homer,  209 
Jew's  harp,  references  to,  34,  473 
Jew's  Walk,  Sydenham,  62 

Jews,  and  bills  of  exchange,  94  ;  and  the  Spartans,  385 
"  John-a-Duck's  mare,"  90 
Johnson  (E.  J.  W.)  on  Lee's  'Life  of  Shakespeare,' 

118 

Johnson  (Isaac),  antiquarian  artist,  109 
Johnson  (Dr.   Samuel),  and  tea-drinking,   215,  272  ; 

his  house  at  Frognal,  228,  334,  415 
Johnsonians,  Liverpool  sect,  284 
Jonas  (A.  C.)  on  prophecy  by  Burns,  75 
Charles  I.  relics,  314 
Numerals,  Roman,  214 

Jones  (Edward),  land  agent,  his  biography,  389 
Jones  (O.  B.)  on  Stock,  its  meaning,  357 

Welsh  custom,  333 
Jones  (Paul),  song  about,  34,  296 
Jordan.     See  St.  Jordan. 

Josselyn  ( J.  H. )  on  Firman  or  Firmin  family,  289 
Joy,  past,  its  remembrance,  132 
Judges,  Welsh,  427 
Jug,  puzzle,  49,  98,  252 
Junames,  its  etymology,  107 
Junius's  Letters,  their  author,  250 
Jury,  Grand,  its  number,  256,  393 

K.  on  lines  by  Dickens,  287 

K.  (T.)  on  Filigalentse,  its  meaning,  27 

Kaisar-i-Hind,  origin  of  the  title,  283 

Kay  and  key,  248,  371 

Kelly  (Edward)  and  Dr.  John  Dee,  73 

Keltic,     fcee  Celtic. 


Kemp  family,  and  Mergate  Hall,  52  ;    and    Bolton 

Percy,  103 

Kemp  family  of  Hendon,  7 
Kendall  (William),  his  'Poems,'  246 
Kensington,  Thackeray's  house  in,  325 
Kent  (P.)  on  "Ko  great  shakes,"  352 
Kenyon  (G.  T.)  on  John  Bright,  116 

"  Loggerheads  Inn,"  171 
Kepler  (John)  and  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  244 
Kerr  (Lord  Mark),  caricatures  by,  329 
Key,  its  pronunciation,  248,  371,  472 
Khayydm  (Omar),  FitzGerald's  translation,  326,  395 
Killigrew  on  Bounder,  its  derivation,  13 

Charles  I,,  his  George,  16  ;  his  decollation,  124  ; 
relics,  130 

Nag's  head  in  heraldry,  235 

Pease  egger,  334 

"  Ploughing  the  sands,"  72 

Shakspeare  and  M.  Rostand,  483 
"  Kind,  these,"  and  similar  phrase?,  406 
King  (A.  J.)  on  Agam  colour,  170 

'  Legacy  of  an  Etonian,'  178 

Leprosy  of  houses,  497 

Odour,  hereditary,  78 

Purton,  its  church,  254 
King  (John),  D.D.,  master  of  the  Charterhouse,  68r 

135 

King  of  Jerusalem,  the  title,  388 
"  Kings !  "  boys'  term  at  games,  28,  114 
Kipling   (Rudyard),    his    'Recessional,'    208,    236: 

parodies  on  his  ballads,  329 
Kirk  (S.  J.)  on  epitaphs,  192 
Knight  family  of  Bristol,  321 
Knights,  list  of,  427,  493 
Knocker  surname,  its  origin,  208 
Knowledge,  royal  roads  to,  263,  356 
Knox  (William),  merchant,  his  biography,  428 
Krasinska  (Countess),  her  'Journal,'  409 
Krebs  (H.)  on  early  Italian,  231 

M  iracle  play,  Provencal,  226 

Sibyls  in  Scotland,  194 
Kylon,  its  meaning,  108,  175 

L.  (B.  H.)  on  archery  butts,  473 

Corpse's  hand,  cure  by,  68 

Martin,  a  game,  496 
L.  (M.  C.)  on  Alderney  taxes,  208 

Arnold  (Benedict),  271 

Devil  as  a  black  dog,  374 

Helpmate  and  helpmeet,  196 

Leaves  marked  by  vapours  of  Tartarus,  22S" 

Money,  white,  108 

Ring,  camelian,  193 
L.  (T.  V.)  on  black  blotting  paper,  72 

Linwood  (Miss),  her  picture  galleries,  72 
Ladle,  ancient  silver,  28,  137,  474 
Lamb  and  banner  device,  387,  417,  431 
Lamballe  (Princess  de),  her  '  Journal,'  97 
Lancashire  witches  of  seventeenth  century,  223 
Landor  (Walter  Savage),  his  marriage,  125,  197 
Landrail  =  corn-crake,  385,  474 
Lanyon  (John  Jenkinson),  his  genealogy,  469 
Late- wake  and  lyke-wake,  3 
Latin  ambiguities,  272 
Latin  motto,  249 
Lauder  family,  347,  475 
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Lavinia,  origin  of  the  name,  148,  273 
Lawrence  family,  Irish,  7 
Lawrence  (A.  J.)  on  Lawrence  family,  7 
Lawson  (R.)  on  damage  to  bridge,  135 

Bridport  dagger,  365 

Madonna,  black  images  of  the,  377 

Nonjurors,  56 

St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  411 

Trinity  windows,  293 
Layton  (W.  E.)  on  Gate,  tavern  sign,  315 

Wollaston  family  arms,  29 
Le  Bouteillier  family,  228 
Le  Brun  family  named  De  Feritate,  47 
Lea  and  Leigh,  their  etymology,  311 
Lean  (Vincent  Stuckey),  his  death  and  biography,  280 
Learmont  family,  Scotch,  7 
Leaves  marked  by  vapours  of  Tartarus,  229,  370 
Lector  on  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  motto,  389 
Lee  (S.),  notes  on  his  'Life  of  Shakespeare,'  42, 118,  255 
Leeper  (A.)  on  Phantomnation,  ghost-word,  304 

Tyrone  (Earl  of),  332 
Lega-Weekes  (E.)  on  archery  butts,  371 

Niches,  architectural,  58 

Room-panelling,  English,  265 

South  Tawton,  Princes  Arthur  and  Henry  at,  127 
Leger  (K.  S.)  on  Treacle  Bible,  267 
Leghorn,  its  derivation,  484 
Leigh  and  Lea,  their  etymology,  311 
Leighton  (J.)  on  hand-printed  books,  424 
Lennard  (R.)  on  Sir  Richard  Collet,  308 
Leprosy  of  houses,  409,  497 
Lermontov  (Mikhail)  and  Learmont  family,  7 
Leveson-Gower  (A.)  on  Capt.  F.  Abney-Hastings,  167 
Leveson-Gower  (A.  F.  G.)  on  missing  picture,  297 
Lewes  (G.  H.)  and  Locke,  25,  138,  173 
Lewis  (W.  R.)  on  Moody  family,  247 

Napoleon,  relic  of,  438 

Societies,  historical,  228 
License  or  licence,  248,  333 
Liddell  and  Scott's  '  Greek  Lexicon,'  epigram  on, 

466,  493  ;  joke  in,  484 
Lilly  (William),  engraved  portrait,  367 
Lincolnshire  field-names,  37 
Lindsay  (C.  L.)  on  Nelson's  diary,  388 

Oliver  (Peter),  miniature  by,  90 
Lindsay  (Dr.  Thomas),  Abp.  of  Armagh,  his  biography, 

369,  437 

Linn  (R.)  on  portrait  of  Earl  of  Tyrone,  89 
Linwood  (Miss),  her  picture  galleries,  72 
Lister  (Christopher),  his  pedigree,  168 
Litchfield  (R.  B.)  on  Dr.  James  Fraser  and  Sir  E. 

Impey,  301 
Literary  parallels,  142 
Liturgy  on  Hebrews  ix.  27,  287 
Livilands,  Stirling,  and  pictures  of  the  Sibyls,  101 
Lloyd  (Mary),  her  biography,  369 
Lo  Spendore,  Neapolitan  game,  49 
Loans,  forced,  328 

Locke  (John)  and  G.  H.  Lewes,  25,  138,  173 
Loggerheads  Inn,  Llanferras,  68,  171 
London,  preservation  of  its  old  buildings,  26  ;  private 

gates  in,  36  ;  freaks  of  nature  in,  243 
London  Electrical  Dispensary,  its  history,  348,  495 
London  exhibitions,  83,  155 

London  water  supply  and  the  Chelsea  Water  Company, 
186 


Lonnon  =  London,  304,  416 
Lonsdale  (J.)  on  book-plate,  417 

Heraldic  query,  372 

Nag's  head  as  a  crest,  393 
Louthean  (R.)  on  hereditary  odour,  318 
Lovat  (Lord),  epigram  on,  449 
Lovibond  surname,  408 
Low  (C.  R.)  on  Muscat  pirates,  491 
Lowell  (James  Russell)  on  '  Aurora  Leigh,'  244 
Lowsley  (B.)  on  Berkshire  carol,  394 
Lucis  on  Eucharis,  an  actress,  308 
Lyke-wake  and  late-wake,  3 
Lynn  (W.  T.)  on  "Are  we  better?"  106 

Aspidistra,  356 

Bacon  (Roger)  and  the  telescope,  163 

Bearth,  its  meaning,  425 

Coterminous  for  conterminous,  286 

Earnshaw  (Thos.)  and  Theodore  Hook,  446 

Gillyflower,  midsummer,  13 

Goldsmith  (Oliver),  his  travels,  368,  471 

Hebrews  ix.  27,  415 

Johnson  (Dr.),  his  house  at  Frognal,  228 

Knowledge,  royal  roads  to,  356 

Magnetic  Pole,  493 

Rutabaga,  its  etymology,  186 

Sun,  willow  leaves  on,  66 

Sycophant,  its  Greek  equivalent,  484 

Wanstead  House,  113 

Withycombe  Church,  26 

Wotton  (Sir  H.)  and  Kepler,  244 

Zama,  battle  of,  246 
Lynx-eyed,  origin  of  the  term,  32 
Lyon  (N.  J.)  on  Information  and  General  Knowledge 

Office,  327 

Lytton  (Edward  Bulwer,  first  Lord)  and  Ibn  Ezra, 
165,  352 

M.  on  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  474 

M.A.  on  Charles  I.,  411 

M.A.Oxon.  on  William  Wall,  348 

M.P.  claiming  payment  of  expenses,  448 

M.P.P.,  its  meaning,  17 

M.  (A.  T.)  on  religious  foundation  at  Shere,  443 

M.  (C.)  on  curious  Christian  name,  312 

M.  (H.  E.)  on  Alexandre  the  ventriloquist,  378 

Folk-lore,  Russian,  243,  385 

Ice  :  "  An  ice,"  351 

Smoak=to  twig,  406 

Thackeray  (W.  M.),  his  Latin,  196 

Vanity  Fair,  15 

Wallace's  «  Russia.,'  305 
M.  (N.)  &  A.  on  last  war  bow,  495 

Prickly  pear,  469 

M.  (T.)  on  decade  in  French  calendar,  208 
M.  (T.  H.)  on  Key,  its  pronunciation,  248 
M.  (W.  P.)  on  Berkshire  carol,  394 
McCord  (D.  R.)  on  oil  painting,  67 
McDowell  (Lieut.  Charles  T.  M.),  his  relatives,  129 
MacGauran     or     McGovern     (Edmond),    Bishop    of 

Armagh,  371,  454 
McGovern  (J.  B.)  on  martyr  Bishop  of  Armagh,  371 

Burleymen,  421 

Christian  name,  curious,  225 

Danteiana,  461 

Heysham  antiquities,  169 

Research,  historical,  302 
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McGovern  (J.  B.)  on  Sbakspeariana,  245 
McGovern  (J.  H.)  on  martyr  Bishop  of  Armagh,  454 
Mcllquham  (H.)  on  '  Whole  Duty  of  Man,'  72 
.  MacMichael  (J.  H.)  on  county  nicknames,  388 
Golden  Gate,  412 
"No  great  snakes,"  493 
"  Old  Frenchman,"  353 

"  Wigs  on  the  green,"  492 
Mackenzie,  its  pronunciation,  350 
Madan  (J.  R.)  on  '  Collectio  Regia  Conciliorum, '  206 
Madonna,  black  images  of  the,  190,  376,  452 
Maelstrom,  its  spelling,  58 
Magini  (Giovanni  Antonio),  1555-1617,  148 
Magnetic  Pole,  its  locality,  447,  493 
Maidservants  throwing  dice,  164 
Maills,  its  meaning,  32 
Malcolmson  (A.  W.)  on  Play,  its  name  and  author, 

68,  327 
Maiden  (A.  R.)  on  Sister  Churches,  48 

'  Pepysiana,'  388 
Malet  (H.)  on  epitaph,  186 

Ladle,  silver,  137 

Morales,  cavalry  engagement  at,  395 

Seal  impressions,  333 
Malketon,  alias  Malton,  Cambs,  origin  of  the  name 

228 

Malone  (Edmund)  and  a  Shakspeare  autograph,  429 
Malone  (John)  on  Edmund  Malone,  429 
Malta,  regiments  at,  from  capture  to  1828,  268 
Malton.     See  Malketon. 
Manley  (F.  E.)  on  Parliament  cakes,  334 
Manning  (Rev.  Charles  Robertson),  his  death,  140 
Mansio,  in  Domesday,  135 

Marbles,  their  names  and  games  with,  65,  97,  272 
"  Marcantius,  vel  Author  Firmament!"  inquired  after, 

388 

Marchant   (F.  P.)   on  Comtesse  D'Aulnoy  and  the 
microphone,  397 

Grey  stone,  105 

Learmont :  Lermontov,  7 

Poets  and  the  tender  passion,  467 
Margate  hoy,  365,  491 
Marken  on  ceiling  or  cieling,  53 

Lamb  and  banner  device,  387 
Marquess,  the  title,  224 
Marriage  registers,  inaccuracies  in,  32 
Marriages,  triple,  217 
Marsh  (Edward),  Westminster  scholar,  his  biography, 

67 
Marshall  (E.)  on  the  real  ^Eneas,  74 

Bedell  family,  298 

"  Blind  eateth  many  a  fly,"  405 

Burton  (Robert),  46 

Cryptography,  152 

"  Dies  creta  notandus,"  194 

"  Ductus  litterarum,"  193 

Enstone,  Oxon,  128 

Gout,  political,  285 

'  Historical  English  Dictionary,'  366 

-Ington,  termination,  313 

Niches,  architectural,  32 

O'Shaughnessy  (Arthur),  255 

"  Pip  in  the  webe,"  49 

"  Ploughing  the  sands,"  72 

Prefaces,  three  most  famous,  488 

Prison  reform,  233 


Marshall  (E.  H.)  on  Bonaparte  relic,  374 

Carroll  (Lewis),  68 

Cassocks,  red,  332 

Charles  I.  relics,  315 

Cirage,  its  meaning,  216 

Comet,  Papal  bull  against,  197 

Consumption,  cure  for,  57 

Corpse,  cure  by  hand  of,  172 

Golden  Gate,  496 

Goldsmith  (0.),  232 

Ice:  "An  ice,"  152 

"  Illustration,"  477 

Jury,  Grand,  its  number,  393 

Latin  ambiguities,  272 

Litany,  order  of  supplications  in,  394 

Nag's  head,  235 

"  No  great  shakes,"  493 

O'Shaughnessy  (Arthur),  255 

Pledge-taking  illegal,  232 

St.  Helen,  474 

Scott  (Sir  Walter) :  '  Guy  Mannering,'  431 

Trousers,  the  word,  274 
Marshall  (G.)  on  Addison's 4  Rosamond,'  192 

Boccaccio,  435 

Boniface  the  Bavarian,  396 

Burleigh's  (Lord)  precepts,  489 

Cricket  matches,  273 
.     History,  unwritten,  82,  195 

Lee  (S.),  his  *  Shakespeare,'  255 

Money,  white,  210 

Morales,  skirmish  at,  457 

"  Policy  of  pin-pricks,"  115 

Prime  Minister,  52 

Rabelais  (F. ),  quotation  from,  336 

Randan,  its  derivation,  114 

St.  Jordan,  350 

Seville,  capture  of,  457 

Sleever,  its  meaning,  97 
Marshall  (J.)  on  Addison's  «  Rosamond,'  192 

Andr£  family,  95 

Book  terms,  53,  217,  475 

Dilettanti  Society,  414 

Gaming,  books  on,  35 

Heraldic  query,  372 

Identification  of  portrait  wanted,  432 

Lamb  and  banner,  431 

Martin,  a  game,  458 

Fathometer,  new  barbarism,  87 

Royal  Navy  Club,  36 

Taxidermist,  27 
"  Tres  tois  d'or,"  48 
Marshall  (R.  M.)  on  "  Interlunar  cave,"  57 

St.  Withold,  his  curse,  56 
Marsham-Townshend  (R.)  on  Charles  I.'s  George,  7! 
Marston  (R.  B.)  on  Nelson  letters,  27 
Martin,  a  game,  408,  458,  49G 
Martin  (E.  L.)  on  Elias  and  Johann  F.  Martin,  168 
Martin  (Elias),  A.R.A.,  Swedish  artist,  1G8 
Martin  (Johann  Friedrich),  Swedish  artist,  168 
Martin  (T.  A.)  on  the  Chesapeake,  378 
Mary  Tudor  (Queen),  window  portrait,  68 
Mason  (C.)  on  Charles  I.  relics,  130 
Masse"na  (Marshal),  his  pedigree,  188,  356,  396 
Massy  (John),  1662-1724,  443 
Vlathews  (John),  his  biography,  368 
Matthews  (J.  H.)  on  Cecil  family,  213 
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Matthews  (J.  H.)  on  Charles  I.,  478 
"Demon's  aversion,"  298 
Epitaphs,  415 

Field- names,  37 

Franciscan  arms,  172 

Glyndyfrdwy,  238 

Heraldic  query,  98 

Holy  Communion,  498 

Ladle,  silver,  137 

Madonna,  black  images  of  the,  376 

Money  lent  by  measure,  332 

Pew,  child- bed,  212 

Piggin,  its  etymology,  73 

St.  Jordan,  495 

Trethowan,  place-name,  115 
Mawdesley  (F.  L.)  on  Fisher =Lane,  317 
Maxwell  (Sir  H.)  on  Innes  =  de  Insula,  335 

Patronymics,  32 

Provinces,  Scotch,  209 

Maxwell  (James),  his  translation  of  Herodian,  86, 152 
May  Day  and  peacocks'  feathers,  484 
Mayall  (A.)  on  Avice,  its  pronunciation,  248 

Bounder,  its  derivation,  14 

English  rimes  to  foreign  words,  287 

"Hill  me  up,"  435 

Litany,  supp'.ications  in,  188 

Minutes  and  seconds,  16 

Soot,  its  pronunciation,  15 
Mayhew  (A.  L.)  on  Flucing,  its  etymology,  88 

Flurch  of  strawberries,  88 

Fretished,  its  etymology,  165 

Furlybirs=knave  of  trumps,  107 

"  Gallock-hand,"  267 

Gambaleery,  its  meaning,  187 

Gancanagh,  its  derivation,  187 

Geary,  its  meaning,  287 

Geese=saddle-girth,  307 

Gew-moutbed,  its  meaning,  327 

"  Go  o'  simmer,"  367 

Goodyer,  rare  word,  40" 

Gow,  its  meaning,  386 

Guldize,  its  meaning,  347 

"  Heels  o'er  gowdie,"  386 

Junames,  its  etymology,  107 

"Norman  gizer"=:  missel-thrush,  486 

Peas,  pease,  and  peasen,  190 

"  Ride  gimlague,"  467 
Maynard  (Lady),  her  biography,  69 
Mayors  in  1726,  167,  335 

Mead  and  obarni,  their  meaning,  306,  413,  471 
Medicine,  Chinese,  408 
Mee  (J.  H.)  on  Muse  plots,  88 
Menteith  (Earls  of),  their  arms,  219 
Mentone  on  Marshal  Masse"na,  188 
Menus  with  quotations,  266 
Mergate  Hall,  near  Norwich,  its  history,  52 
Merlin's  Mechanical  Museum,  169,  235 
Merrick  (W.  P.)  on  Popladies,  name  of  cakes,  172 
Messenger  (H.)  on  cards  on  church  tower,  214 

Crowley  (Sir  Ambrose),  155 
Mickefer  (Alfrey),  his  biography,  113 
Micoleta  or  Nicoleta  (Don  Rafael  de),  201,  254,  432 
Middlesex  and  county  of  London,  lands  in,  56 

ilton  (John),  «  Dearth  "  in  '  Paradise  Lost,'  425 
Minakata  (Kumagusu)  on  a  witty  boy,  426 
Gimbal,  invention  of,  427 


Minakata   (Kumagusu)    on    Chinese    description    of 

Walrus,  487 

Ministers,  their  letters  to  the  sovereign,  66,  156,  277 
Minutes  as  a  measure  of  time,  16,  71,  136 
Miracle  play,  Provencal,  226 
Mitchiner  (J.  H.)  on  eating  of  seals,  111 
Models,  cardboard,  407,  477 
Moffat  (A.  G.)  on  Hean,  its  meaning,  377 
Mogienie  (Cornelius),  Indian  nobleman,  6 
Moliere  (J.  B.  P.  de),  title.of  hU  '  Tartufe,'  346 
Mollond,  its  meaning,  85,  190 
Molony  (A.)  on  heraldic  query,  212 
Mompesson  (Henry),  Westminster  scholar,  248 
Money,  lent  by  measure,  32,  191,  332,  476  ;  white,  in 

Elizabethan  times,  108,  210 
Monkish  chronology,  era  in,  73,  234 
Montaigne,  misprints  in  Florio's  translation,  7  ;  and 
East  Anglia,  144,  211,  437  ;  judgment  on  himself, 
174  ;  grammar  in  Florio's  translation,  406 
Montgomerie-Fleming  (J.  B.)  on   Sir  Walter  Scott's 

*  Guy  Mannering,'  429 

Montgomerie-Fleming  (J.  B.),  his  death,  500 
Month,  rime  to,  60,  104,  191,  258 
Moody  family  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  247 
Moore  (Miss  Frances),  her  writings,  125,  272 
Morales,  cavalry  action  at,  327,  395,  457 
More  (Sir  Thomas),  his  ancestry,  151 
More  (Rev.  William),  M.A.,  his  biography,  108 
Morgan  (Major-General  George),  his  biography,  308 
Morice  (Humphry),  his  will,  241 
'  Moro,'  an  opera,  407,  471 
Morris  (E.  E.)  on  "Daniel"  Chaucer,  304 
Endeavour,  H.M.  barque,  438 
Montaigne  and  East  Anglia,  437 
Morris  (J.  B.)  on  "Hullabaloo,"  53 
Moseley  (B.  D.)  on  Moliere's  '  Tartufe,'  346 
"  No  great  shakes,"  277 
Odour,  hereditary,  78 
"Parley's  Penny  Library,"  233 
Stone  ale,  489 

Motiled  or  motlet,  its  meaning,  227 
Mottoes:   "  Vangvt  ni  besses,"  48,  235;  "Vestigia 
nulla  retrorsum,"  71,  218;  "  Moult  me  tarde,"  88, 
257  ;  proud,  204;  Latin,  249;  "Hie  et  Ulubris,"  310 
Moule  (H.  J.)  on  Bingham  family  and  arms,  355 

Room-panelling,  English,  351 
Mount  (C.  B.)  on  Shakspeariana,  282 
Soot,  its  pronunciation,  15 
Transpire,  misuse  of  the  word,  243 
Mozart  (W.  G.),  book  of  words  of  '  II  Don  Giovanni,' 

103 

Mullett,  its  meaning,  227 

Munro  (Sir  Thomas),  Governor  of  Madras,  hiu  pedi- 
gree, 30 

Murillo  (B.  S.),  his  '  La  Vieja,'  58 
Murphy-Grimshaw  (W.)  on  Slough,  169 
Murray  (J.  A.  H.)  on  '  Cupid's  Garden,'  267 
Ice  :  "  An  ice,"  26 
Illustration  as  a  book  word,  247 
Murray  (J.  H.)  on  "  Cutting  his  stick,"  434 
Murray  (General  James),  biographical  notes,  286 
Muscat,  brush  with  pirates,  444,  491 
Muse  plot,  its  meaning,  88,  176,  417 
Music  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  341,  417,  491 
Mustard  motto,  88,  257 
Mutterd,  its  locality,  207,  413 
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"  Mutus  dedit  nomen  cocis,"  its  originator,  190 
Myrmecides,  its  derivation,  5,  57 

N.  (A.)  on  "Huchown  of  the  Awle  Ryale,"  146 

N.  (F.)  on  'Beware  the  Cat,'  446 

N.  (J.  K.)  on  Newton  family,  209 

N.  (T.)  on  Anglo-Saxon  :  Scotch  :  Scotchmen,  127 

N.  (W.)  on  Geese,  its  meaning,  370 

Name  system,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  146  ;  among  the  red 

men,  445 

Names,  Saxon  and  Norman,  1,  114  ;  modern  changes 
in,  53 ;  terminating  in  -ington,  208,  313,  376  ; 
Slavonic,  296 

Napoleon  I.     See  Bonaparte. 
Nature,  the  debt  of,  491 
Neb=pen,  365 
Neilson  (G.)  on  "  Lynx-eyed,"  32 

So-ho,  origin  of  the  word,  117 
Neithior  or  bidding  custom,  328,  452 
Nelson  (Horatio,  Lord),  and  Freemasonry,  247,  331 

his  diary,  388 

Nelson  (Lady),  her  collection  of  letters,  27 
Nemo  on  epigram  on  Simon  Fraser,  Lord  Lovat,  449 
Executions  by  axe  and  sword,  17 
Sweating-pits  in  Ireland,  54 
"True  hope  is  swift,"  456 
Waverley  novels,  descriptive  surnames  in,  93 
Newcombe  family  of  Exeter,  192 
Newton  family  of  South  Lincolnshire,  209,  415 
Newton  (J.)  on  '  Dean  and  Prebendary,'  328 
Nib=pen,  365 
Niches,  architectural,  32,  58 
Nicholas  (Friar)  of  Lynn,  489 
Nicholson  family  and  Charity,  188 
Nicknames,  county,  388 

Nicoleta  or  Micoleta  (Don  Kafael  de),  201,  254,  432 
Nix  on  archery  butts,  288 
Nixon  (W.)  on  Sanderson  family,  215 
Nizolian  paper  books,  487 

Nonjurors,  their  places  of  worship,  56,  178,  418,  475 
Norgate  (F.)  on  "  To  save  one's  bacon,"  472 
"  Norman  gizer"= missel- thrush,  486 
Norman  names  and  Saxon,  1,  114 
Norman  (P.)  on  George  III.  and  his  family,  5 
Norman  (W.)  on  earthquake  in  1750,  330 
Lindsay  (Dr.),  Abp.  of  Armagh,  369 
North  Country  verse  wanted,  149 
Northamptonshire  field-names,  37 
Northumberland  (Duke  of),  curious  saying,  187 
Northumberland  House  MS.,  229,  372 
Notes  and  Queries,'  error  in  General  Index  to  Fourth 

Series,  47 

Nouns  of  singularity,  405 
Novel,  Chinese,  23" 
Noye  (yV.)  on  "  Guldize,"  414 
Numerals,  Hebrew,  58  ;  Roman,  90,  214,  423 

O,  initial,  in  Irish  names,  32 
O.  on  Prime  Minister,  476 
O.  (V.  L.)  on  cedar  trees,  36 

Mickefer  (Alfrey),  113 
Obarni,  its  meaning,  306,  413,  471 
Oblivion,  historical,  426,  491 
Occupations  of  various  persons.     See  Callings. 
Ochiltree  family,  369 
O'Coighley  (James),  execution  of,  326,  494 


O'Donoghue  (D.  J.)  on  Civil  List,  367 

Odour,  hereditary,  78,  192,  318,  416 

Office,  long  tenure  of,  226 

Ogilvie  (Rev.  John),  his  ancestry,  88 

"  Old  Frenchman,"  Strand  newsvendor,  287,  352 

Oldcastle  (Sir  John)  and  FalstafF,  166 

Oliver  (Peter),  miniature  by,  90 

Omdurman,  its  pronunciation,  67,  157 

O'Meara  (Barry),  his  family,  261,  373 

Oriel=hall  royal,  116 

Oriel  on  heraldic  query,  370 

O'Shaughnessy  (Arthur)  and  "  the  flower  that  blooms 

by  night,"  129,  255 

Oxenbridge  (John),  of  Southam  and  Coventry,  15 
Oxford,  origin  aad  antiquity  of  the  name,  44,  309, 

389 

Oxford  reminiscence,  306 
Oxford  University,  portraits  at  the  colleges,  67,  192 

475  ;  founders  of  the  colleges,  121,  183  ;   customs  at 

Brasenose  College,  123  ;  expulsion  from,  1740-50, 

307,  393 
Oxonon  Eve  Leary  cemetery,  inscriptions  in,  143 

P.  on  M.P.  claiming  payment  of  expenses,  448 

P.  (A.  J.)  on  letters  of  ministers  to  the  sovereign,  156 

P.  (B.)  on  Roger  Williams,  237 

P.  (F.  J.)  on  Simon  Green,  alias  Foderby,  249 

Massy  (John),  443 

Pillars  on  horseback,  409 
P.  (G.  K.)  on  Magnetic  Pole,  447 
P.  (H.  B.)  on  lines  by  Dickens,  315 
P.  (J.  C.)  on  'Eclectic  Review,'  118 
P.  (M.)  on  prison  reform,  129 
P.  (R.  B.)  on  Askesian  Society,  268 

Conjugal  rights  or  rites,  358 

London  Electrical  Dispensary,  348 
P.  (T.  C.)  on  Lady  Grange,  407 
Pack  Rag  Feast,  Derbyshire,  85 
Page  (J.  T.)  on  '  Brookes  of  Bridlemere,'  quotation 
in,  368 

Cardboard  models,  477 

Charles   I.,   relics,    130,    314;    rings,    174;    his 
decollation,  316 

Choir,  instrumental,  178 

Corn-crake,  474 

Cowslip,  its  local  names,  57 

Cromwell  (0.)  and  the  organ,  305 

Dyson  :  Colet,  495 

Earthquake  in  1750,  225 

Epitaph  at  Birmingham,  457, 

Faunch,  its  meaning,  372 

Fey,  its  meaning,  224 

French  proverb,  173 

Gate,  tavern  sign,  216 

James  If.  at  Rochester,  471 

Johnson  (Dr.),  his  Frognal  house,  334 

"Kings  !  "  at  games,  114 

'  Old  St.  Paul's,'  331 

Plague,  Great,  266 

Rounds  or  rungs  ?  231 

St.  Albans,  brass  at.  171 

St.  Cross  Priory,  Isle  of  Wight,  317 

Taw,  its  origin,  97 

Wollaston  family  arms,  211 
'aget=Cobbe,  7 
Paget  (J.  C.)  on  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Horham  Hall,  408 
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Paget  (R.  H.)  on  Paget  =  Cobbe,  7 

Paine  (Tom),  portrait  in  '  Carlton  House  Magazine,' 

285,  391 

Paint,  process  for  removing,  308,  392 
Painting,  oil,  its  subject,  67 
Palamedes  on  Caxon  =  wig,  214 
Church,  its  gender,  448 
Djachwi,  its  meaning,  348 
Epitaph,  English,  in  Basque  churchyard,  385 
Galingall,  plant-name,  187 
Hands  without  hair,  152 
Jew's  harp,  473 
"  Kiss  the  hare's  foot,"  148 
"  On  the  carpet,"  117 
Sainthill  (S.)  and  his  Basque  studies,  109,  201, 

432 

Table  de  Communion,  471 
"Wig  of  bread,"  168 

Palgrave  (F.  T.)  as  Professor  of  Poetry,  446 
Palmer  (A.  S.)  on  "  Conservons  le  chaos,"  347 
Palmer  (J.  F.)  on  the  real  yEneas,  74 
Andre"  family,  58 
Arthurian  puzzles,  112 
Celtic  words,  193 
Christmas  and  Cromwell,  235 
Cromwell  and  music,  417 
Surnames  in  -son,  176 

Palmer  (W.  M.)  on  Malketon,  alias  Malton,  228 
Panelling.     See  Room-panelling. 
Paragon,  The,  houses  named,  168,  237 
Parallel,  historical,  104,  215 
Parallel  passages,  47 
Parallels,  literary,  142 
Parish  of  no  importance,  386 
Parkes  (Bessie  Rayner),  authoress,  169,  254 
"  Parley's  Penny  Library,"  145,  233,  335 
Parliament,  name  fur  cake,  149,  212,  334 
Parnell  (M.  L.  F.)  on  Bligh,  427 
Parodies  on  Kipling's  ballads,  329 
Parody  of  '  Alice  in  Wonderland,'  427 
Passover  cakes,  485 
Patching  (J.)  on  Mary  Lloyd,  369 
Fathometer,  a  new  barbarism,  87 
Patronymics,  notes  on,  32 
Patterson  (W.  H.)  on  Cronbane  halfpenny,  327 
Peace  egg.     See  Pease  egger. 
Peacock  (E.)  on  earthquake  in  1750,  330 
Ghetto,  Roman,  92 
Green  and  the  Grahams,  37 
Green  ribbons  used  at  a  funeral,  486 
Key  and  kay,  371 
Lavinia,  origin  of  the  name,  273 
Names,  Saxon  and  Norman,  114 
Soot,  its  pronunciation,  15 
Stook,  its  meaning,  357 
Swallow,  "  chimney  "  or  "  barn,"  324 
Water-pipes,  ancient,  445 
Peacock  (F.)  on  dated  sundials,  149 
Peacock  (J.)  on  double-naved  churches,  496 
Fold,  dead,  153 
Picture,  missing,  236 
Soluta,  its  meaning,  397 
Peacocks'  feathers  and  May  Day,  484 
Pear,  prickly,  469 

Pearce  (C.  J.)  on  "  Rabbi  Lion  of  Prague,"  149 
Pearse  (H.)  on  Major-General  Ware,  188 


-'eas,  pease,  and  peasen,  25,  95,  193 
'ease  egger,  its  meaning,  249,  334 
'eat,  its  etymology,  483 
eat  on  the  South  Downs,  447 
>eet  (W.  H.)  on  damage  to  bridge,  48 
'ellitory  or  pillatery,  plant-name,  136 
enderel-Brodhurst  (J.)  on  Civil  List,  434 
'ens:  "  Nibs  "  and  "Nebs,"  365 
'epys  (Samuel),  first  decipherer  of  the  '  Diary,'  388, 
492 

Per  pro,"  its  proper  use,  468 
'ercies,  Petworth  and  the,  469 
5erth,  its  resemblance  to  Rome,  174 
Pertinax  on  Princess  de  Lamballe's  '  Journal,'  97 

Numerals,  Hebrew,  58 
Pess  (Sir  Berner),  arms  of,  469 
Peter  (T.  C.)  on  Soluta,  its  meaning,  397 
Peterborough,  ancient  customs  at,  385 
Petit  bleu  —  closed  telegraph  card,  244 
Petworth  and  the  Percies,  469 
Pew,  "  child-bed,"  212 
Phantomnation,  ghost-word,  304 
Phillips  (C.  M.)  on  Merlin's  Mechanical  Museum,  235 
Pickford  (J.)  on  Harrison  Ainsworth,  186,  423 
Bolton  (first  Duke  of),  364 
Bolton  Percy,  east  window  at,  103 
Charles  I.,  his  decollation,  394 
Cumberland  (Richard),  4 
Inn,  old  English,  494 
Jones  (Paul),  296 
Mackenzie,  its  pronunciation,  356 
Marquess,  the  title,  224 
Money  lent  by  measure,  191 
Oxford,  portraits  at,  475 
'  Oxford  Argo,'  312 
Oxford  reminiscence,  306 
"Parley's  Penny  Library,"  145,  335 
"  Save  one's  bacon,"  33 
Sweating-pits  in  Ireland,  54 
Taw,  its  origin,  272 
"  Vestigia  nulla  retrorsum,"  71 
Pickwick  (Mr.)  as  teetotaler,  141 
Picture,  key  to,  128 
Picture,  missing,  1 67,  236,  297 
Pierpoint  (R.)  on  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  374 
Holland,  Counts  of,  31 
Song,  its  name  and  composer,  356 
Piggin,  its  etymology,  73,  157 
Pigott  (W.  J.)  on  Thomas  Aske,  368 
Hamilton  (Archibald),  187 
Spode  or  Snode,  arms  of,  453 
Pile  (T.  A.  J.)  on  Burden  family,  187 

Crowley  (Sir  Ambrose),  90 
Pillars  carried  on  horseback,  409 
Pillatery  or  pellitory,  plant-name,  136 
Pinches  (Dr.),  his  school,  269 
Pineapple  introduced  into  England,  25,  138 
Pink  (W.  D.)  on  two  colonels  named  Barton,  127 
Bedell  family,  149 
Blount  (Sir  Josceline),  288 
Bysse  (John),  308 
Cornwallis  (Sir  William),  387 
"  Pip  in  the  webe,"  its  meaning,  49,  115 
Place-names,  singular,  105,  177,  332,  391 
Plackett  (Jack)  and  his  Common,  423,  491 
Plague,  Great,  1665,  notes  from  bills  of  mortality,  266 
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Plantagenet  on  Halliday  family,  207 

Plantagenet  (Margaret),   Countess  of  Salisbury,   her 

portrait,  33 
Platt  (J.),  jun.,  on  Adrop,  alchemical  term,  386 

Azra  legend,  375 

Benicke,  a  ghost-word,  205 

Carlow  surname,  228 

Cetinje,  origin  of  the  name,  167 

Cetywayo,  406 

"  Gonoph  "  and  "  Gonivah,"  426 

-Ington   termination,  314 

Jalap,  its  etymology,  269 

Kylon,  its  meaning,  175 

Leghorn,  its  derivation,  484 

"  Mead  and  obarni,"  306,  471 

Names,  Slavonic,  296 

Omdurman,  its  pronunciation,  67 

Sagamore,  its  etymology,  365 

Sirdar,  its  pronunciation,  164 

Ward  surname,  72 
Play,  its  author  and  name,  68,  327 
Pledge-taking  illegal,  148,  232 
Plomer  (H.  K.)  on  bibliographies,  425 
Pocklington  (G.  R.)  on  Sharpe  family,  188 
Poem,  early  English,  228,  295 
Poet,  French,  267,  392 

Poet,  his  immortality  predicted  by  himself,  84 
Poets  and  the  tender  passion,  467 
Poisonous  gifts,  366 
Pole,  Magnetic,  447,  493 
Politician  on  "  Maiden  speech,"  187 

Ministers,  their  letters  to  the  sovereign,  277 

"  Three  acres  and  a  cow,"  214 
Pollard  (M.)  on  Agnes  a  fateful  name,  377 

Godfrey  (Sir  E.  B.),  16 

Holy  Trinity,  Minories,  146 

Newton  family,  415 

Wanstead  House,  113 

Polwheile  (Theophilus),  his  'Treatise  on  Self-denial,'  268 
Pompey's  Pillar,  its  name,  247,  410 
Pond  (John),  Astronomer  Royal,  his  papers,  87 
Poole  (Benjamin),  his  burial-place,  407,  490 
Poole  (M.  E.)  on  Benjamin  Poole,  407 

Purse,  endowing,  413 
Popes,  bearded,  246 
Popham  (J.  S.)  on  hands  without  hair,  236 

Maills,  its  meaning,  33 
Popladies,  name  of  cakes,  172 
Porter  (A.  S.)  on  «  fflores  Cortox,'  108 
Portrait,  its  identification,  389,  432  ;  of  Lieut-General 

Sir  W.  Gilbert,  447 
Portraits,  tete-a-tete,  77 
Powell  (H.  Y.)  on  the  Chesapeake,  378 
Power  (Madame  Jeannette),  her  biography,  387 
Powlett  (Charles),  first  Duke  of  Bolton,  364 
Preen,  Salop,  origin  of  the  name,  259,  418,  492 
Preface,  its  definition,  228 
Prefaces,  the  three  most  famous,  488 
Premier.     See  Prime  Minister. 
Price  (Henrietta  Maria),  her  biography,  17 
Prices  in  1734,  145 
Prideaux  (W.  F.)  on  Arlington,  its  etymology,  398 

Aylwin,  428 

Book  terms,  53,  217 

Charing  Cross,  405 

Clare  Street,  377 


Prideaux  (W.  F.)  on  Crosby  Place,  431 

"Foy  Boat,"  457 

Helpmate  or  helpmeet,  51 

Janissary,  454 

Omdurman,  its  pronunciation,  157 

Plackett's  (Jack)  Common,  491 

Ramus  family,  458 

Hounds  or  rungs  ?  231 

Sirdar,  its  pronunciations,  234 

Westminster,  ancient  wharf  in,  164 
Prime  Minister,  his  precedence,  name,  and  office,  15, 

52,  109,  273,  476 
Prince  (C.  Leeson),  his  death,  340 
Printing,  early,  in  Ireland,  288,  479 
Prior  (M.),  his  parentage,  449 
Priories,  alien,  449 

Prison  reform,  its  early  advocates,  129,  233 
Pro  Bono  Publico  on  Public  Schools,  468 
Pronouns,  relative,  their  syntax,  127 
Prophecy  concerning  America  and  Spain,  263 

Proverbs  and  Phrases  : — 
Angels  on  horseback,  360 

Ask  no  questions  and  you  '11  get  no  lies,  47,  157 
Bacon  :  To  save  one's  bacon,  33,  472 
Blessed  is  he  that  expecteth  nothing,  420 
Blind  eateth  many  a  fly,  405 
Carpet :  On  the  carpet,  117 
Catching  the  Speaker's  eye,  211 
Caved  in,  385 
Cutting  his  stick,  272,  434 
Gimlague :  To  ride  gimlague,  467 
Glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law,  247 
Go  o'  simmer,  367 
Hard  siege,  229 

Hare's  foot :  To  kiss  the  hare's  foot,  148 
Hear,  hear  !  133 
Heels  o'er  gowdie,  386,  453 
Hill  me  up,  285,  435,  496 
History  repeats  itself,  407 
Homo  additus  Naturae,  448 
John-a-Duck's  mare,  90 
Kiss  the  rod,  228,  433 
Lynx-eyed,  32 
Maiden  speech,  187 
Passing  the  time  of  day,  427 
Peace,  retrenchment,  and  reform,  287,  334 
Pip  in  the  webe,  49,  115 
Ploughing  the  sands,  2,  72 
Policy  of  pin-pricks,  46,  115,  238,  278 
Puts  nowt  up  to  mean  nowt,  485 
Qui  rit  vendredi,  dimanche  pleurera,  173,  317 
Sair  saunt  for  the  Crune,  33 
Scotus  est,  piper  in  naso,  109 
Shakes:  No  great  shakes,  169,  277,  352,  493 
Sing  before  breakfast,  173,  317 
Sooner  or  later,  229,  475 
Terree  filius,  207 
Three  acres  and  a  cow,  214 
Toad  in  a  mud  wall  without  money,  348 
Trade  follows  the  flag,  208 
Tres  tois  d'or,  48,  156 
Unspeakable  Turk,  68,  177,  235 
Vanity  Fair,  15 
Weary  Titan,  208,  294,  377 
Wigs  on  the  green,  349,  492 
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Province*,  their  boundaries,  161,  209,  294 

Pryun  (William),  his  biography,  14,  54 

Prynne  (G.  H.  F.)  on  William  Prynn,  54 

Przesmycki  (Z.)  on  Hoene  Wrooski,  87 

Ptolemy  and  the  Trisauton  river,  4 

Public  Schools  with  branch  establishments,  468 

"Pudding  and  tame,"  schoolboy  rime,  146,  211 

Purse,  endowing,  328,  412,  476 

Purton,  history  of  its  church,  254 

Pushkin  (A..  S.),  467 

Puteanus  on  Counts  of  Holland,  31 

Putnam  family  and  Stewkley  parish  registers,  106 

Pyper  (Mary),  a  poet  of  the  poor,  383 

Quarre  Abbey,  Isle  of  Wight,  its  name,  408,  495 
Quarrell  (W.  H.)  on  cardboard  models,  477 
Consumption,  cure  for,  57 

Quotations  : — 

Anglorum  Regi  scripsit  schola  tota  Salerna,  469 

Beautiful  feet  are  those  that  go,  28 

Cambuscan  bold,  108,  157,  318 

Carnage  is  God's  daughter,  37 

Coelo  tegitur  qui  non  habet  urnam,  149 

Conservons  le  chaos,  347 

Dies  creta  notandus,  48,  194 

For  so  short  is  our  life,  50 

Gifts  then  seem,  487 

Give  what  thou  canst,  149,  218 

Hark  !  hark !  hark  !  109 

I  wish  you  health,  8 

If  God  did  not  exist,  469 

It  is  the  fair  acceptance,  sir,  469 

Judas  with  red  hair,  460 

Life  holds  no  dead  so  beautiful,  469 

Like  Libya  with  all  its  lions  up,  109 

Lord,  let  war's  tempest  cease,  109 

Man  was  made  to  wait  on  woman,  229 

Mother  is  the  name  for  God  with  little  children, 

368,  471 

My  dead  love  came  to  me  and  said,  8,  158 
My  ornaments  are  arms,  28,  158 
OiKu/3ot  A«oe,  158 
One  hour  with  thee  !  329,  396 
One  who  never  turned  his  back,  8,  158 
Our  apprehensions  mar  our  days,  469 
Perhaps  it  was  right  to  dissemble  your  love,  460 
Said  day  to  night,   "I  bring  God's  light,"  158 
Securus  judicat  orbis  terrarum,  268 
Soyez  comme  Poiseau  pose"  pour  un  instant,  267 

392 

Storyss  to  rede  ar  de"litsibill,  218 
Tales  are  delectable,  149,  218 
Tjjg  fikv  yap,  &c.,  460 
The  feeling  compass,  navigation's  aid,  8 
The  gin  within  the  jumper,  109,  218,  458,  484 
The  hearts  of  men  which  fondly  here  admire,  46 i 
The  present  is  the  life  of  man,  1 58 
Their  breath  is  agitation,  8,  151 
There  is  not  a  charm  upon  earth  like  the  feeling 

229 

Think  truly,  and  thy  thoughts,  129,  218 
Thou  art  not  with  me  when  I  tread,  229 
Though  lost  to  sight  to  memory  dear,  120 
'Tis  fate  that  flings  the  dice,  288,  391,  456 
'Tis  so  to  live  that  when  the  sun,  50 


notations  :  — 

Tout  passe,  tout  casse,  tout  lasse,  120 

True  hope  is  swift,  456 

We  are  poor  stoekin  --weavers,  328 

You  should  indeed  have  longer  tarried,  45S 

I.  on  William  Gulston,  308 

I.  (D.)  on  cast  of  Napoleon's  face,  75 

1.  (D.  M.)  on  John  Bright,  49 

Dice-throwing  by  maidservants,  164 
Farow,  its  meaning,  211 
Glyndyfrdwy,  74 
Gulls,  inland,  72 
Illustration  as  a  book  word,  31  & 
Pledge  illegal,  148 
Sleever,  beer  measure,  8 
*.  (E.)  on  "Unspeakable  Turk,"  177 
J.  (J.  B.)  on  county  histories,  308 
'  Oxford  Argo,'  312 

Sainthill  (S.)  and  his  Basque  studies,  432 
i.  (M.)  on  cardboard,  models,  407 

*  Mrs.  Newington,'  447 
il.  (M.  A.)  on  decade  in  French  calendar,  253 
R.  (M.  L.)  on  Edward  Jones,  389 
R.  (T.)  on  .^t.  John  of  Jerusalem,  411 
R.  (W.  F.)  on  "  Felicity,"  inwards  of  a  pig,  3 
"  Gadget,"  its  definition  and  derivation,  488 
Jug.  puzzle,  49 
R.  (W.  H.)  on  Eucharis,  actress,  377 

Nelson  (Lord)  and  Freemasonry,  331 
R.  (W.  J.  B.)  on  Berkshire  carol,  307 
'  Rabbi  Lion  of  Prague,"  149 
Rabbit  and  Easter  egg,  488 
Rabelais  (Francis),  quotation  from,  208,    336  ;    and 

Shakspeare,  224 
Radcliffe  (J.)  on  Capt.  F.  Abney-Hastings,  271 
'  Annals  of  Gaming,'  35 
Arthurian  puzzles,  112 
"Ask  no  questions,"  47 
Aurelius  Antoninus  (Marcus),  374 
Beamish  family,  172 
Bitigham  family  and  arms,  355 
Box  (Godfrey),  212 
Brampton  faruily,  13 
Burden  family,  477 
Carnwath  (Earl  of),  271 
Caron  House,  193 
Chal,  Romany,  373 
Clanmolinespick,  454 
Cogan  :  Barry  :  Roche,  27* 
Collier  (Margaret),  98 
Cooke  family,  74 
Cronbane  halfpenny,  457 
"Gutted  owen,';2l4 
Dalton  (C.),  Black  Kod,  316 
Dee  (Dr.  John),  73 
Device  and  motto,  235 
Gordon  family,  178 
Holland,  Counts  of,  31 
Money,  white,  211 
Muse  plots,  their  meaning,  417 
Mutterd,  its  locality,  413 
Parkes  (Bes>ie  Rayner),  255 
Pillatery,  plant-name,  136 
Plantagenet  (Margaret),  33 
Purse,  endowing,  413 
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Radcliffe  (J.)  on  St.  Glair  family,  314 

St.  Cross  Priory,  Isle  of  Wight,  317 
Scrimanski,  in  'Hudibras,'  358 
Seal  impressions,  333 
Vernon  (Sir  Thomas),  397 
Vilett  (John),  171 
Williams  (Roger),  237 
Wollaston  family  arms,  20 
Uaine  (Charlotte  Rosa),  her  will,  242 
Kamus  family,  348,  458 
Randal  (Lord),  ballad  addressed  to,  204 
Randall  (J.)  on  Pompey's  Pillar,  410 
Randan,  its  derivation,  114 
Randolph  (J.  A.)  on  Goodhall,  Ycrks,  227 
St.  Cross  Priory,  Isle  of  Wight,  207 
Velton  Abbey,  168 
Raphael  (8.),  his  lost  works,  134 
Rat-rime,  its  meaning,  328,  394 
Ratcliffe  (T.)  on  child's  caul,  175 

Cow-rake,  its  meaning,  205,  316 
Fey,  its  meaning,  394 
"Hill  me  up!"  285,496 
Hoo  and  she,  418 
Jug,  puzzle,  252 
Money  lent  by  measure,  32 
Pens,  nibs,  and  nebs,  365 
*'  Puts  nowt  up  to  mean  nowt,"  485 
Rolling-pins  as  charms,  337,  438 
Snacks,  its  meaning?,  346 
Stitherum,  Midland  provincialism,  6  . 
Taw,  its  derivation,  97 
"  Three  Pound  Twelve,"  249 
"  Toad  in  a  mud  wall  without  money,"  348 
Rebiere  (A.)  on  Madame  Jeannette  Power,  387 
Red  Cross  Society,  its  founder,  225 
"  Red  Lion"  Inn,  Parliament  Street,  262 
Register  entry,  "  Cutted  owen,"  90,  214 
Registers,  inaccuracies  in  marriage,  32  ;   lost,    111 

old,  how  to  read  them,  447,  497 
Registrar,  parish,  of  long  standing,  167 
Reid  (A.  G.)  on  silver  ladle,  137 
Parallel  passages,  47 
"  Sair  saunt  for  the  Crune,"  33 
Renwick  (J.  C.)  on  Soot,  its  pronunciation,  15 
Reprint,  lines  omitted  in,  5 
Research,  historical,  notes  on,  302 
Reynolds  (G.  W.  M.)  and  Mr.  Pickwick  as  teetotaler 

141 

Reynolds  (Sir  Joshua),  portrait  of  Col.  Tarleton,  488 
Ribaudred,  in  Shakspeare,  362,  422 
Richard  II.,  inscription  on  his  tomb,  309,  391 
Rickword  (G.)  on   crafts    and  trades    in   fourteent 

century,  18 

Rienzi  on  university  colleges  of  residence,  337 
Righton  (E.  S.)  on  Latin  ambiguities,  272 
Rile,  its  meanings,  66 
Ring,  "  caraelian,"  75,  193,  276 
Ringes,  its  meaning,  449 
Rings,  portrait,  36 

Rivett-Carnac  (J.  H.)  en  Miss  Sibley,  48 
Robbins  (A.  F.)  on   "Catching  the  Speaker's  eye 

211 

"Hear,  hear! "133 
Morice  (Humphry),  his  will,  241 
Prime  Minister,  15,  109 
Selwyn  (George),  245 


lobbins  (A.  F.)  on  Sniper,  its  meaning,  138 

Theatres,  stalls  in,  297 

Trouscr.s.  the  word,  126 

"True  Blue  Club,"  122 

"  Unspeakable  Turk,"  235 
oberts  (W.)  on  Abbot  and  Bentham  families,  387 

Charles  I.  relics,  130 

Civil  List,  434 

Freaks  of  nature  in  London,  243 

Knights,  list  of,  493 

London  exhibitions,  83 

Murillo  (B.  S.),  his  '  La  Vieja,'  58 

Oxford  colleges,  portraits  at,  67 

Paine  (Tom),  his  portrait,  285 

Ramus  family,  348 

Rutabaga,  its  etymology,  315 

Sarcienne  (Madame),  368 

Tyrone  (Earl  of),  171 

Verdion  (Theodora  de),  442 

West  Indian  families,  93 

Yates  (Mrs.),  actress,  134 
loberts  (Wilson  Aylsbury),  bis  descendants,  288,  331 
lobinson  (J.)  on  Tom  Brown  and  Dr.  Fell,  193 
loche  peerage,  274 
Rochester,  James  IL  at,  384,  471 
Rodfall,  its  meaning,  89,  214,  294 
Rogers  (John),  Westminster  scholar,  368 
Rolling-pins  as  charms,  245,  337,  392,  438 
Jolls,  Durham  account,  words  in,  221 
Roman  numerals,  90,  214,  423 
Romany  chal,  108,  373 
Romany  ghili,  366,  438 
Rome,  Ghetto  in,  90,  154,  312 
Koom-panelling,  English,  265,  351 
Rose  (W.  S.)  and  Casti,  486 
Ross  (T.)  on  Sibyls  in  Scotland,  101 
Rossi  (Cardinal)  and  Raphael,  134 
Rostand  (M.)  and  Shakspeare,  483 
Rounds  or  rungs  of  a  ladder,  75,  116,  158,  231,  295 
Rowing,  Assyrian,  325 
Rowsell  (T.  N.)  on  Pope  Street,  Eltham,  28 
Roxburghe  Club  and  '  Revels,'  45 
Royal  Navy  or  Naval  Club,  its  history,  36,  115,  173 
Rubens  (Sir  P.  P.),  his  '  Descent  from  the  Cross  '  89 

173 

Rummer,  its  etymology,  36,  77,  137,  237 
Rungs  or  rounds  of  a  ladder,  75,  116,  158,  231,  295 
Rush  (J.  A.)  on  Rodfall,  its  meaning,  294 
Rushen  (P.  C.)  on  Isaac  Johnson,  109 
Russell  (F.  A.)  on  '  Dulce  Domum,'  371 
Russian  folk-lore,  243,  385 
Rutabaga,  its  etymology,  186,  315 
Rutton  (W.  L.)  on  Cheney  or  Cheyne  family,  382 

Mutterd,  its  locality,  207,  413 
Rye  (W.)  on  Mergate  Hall,  52 

Rye    (W.    B.),  jun.,   on  missing  poems  by  G.  R. 
"Weckherlin,  189 

S.  on  book-plate,  287 

S.  (C.)  on  early  English  poem,  228 

Provinces,  161,  294 

Surnames  in  -son,  237 
S.  (E.  M.)  on  Browning  Society's  publications,  427 

'Journal  of  Countess  Krasinska,'  409 
S.  (G.  L.)  on  '  Dulce  Domum,'  208 
S.  (H.)  on  David  Andre,  215 
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S.  (H.  H.)  on  Bounder,  its  derivation,  14 
Bulls  and  blunders,  366 
Corn-crake=  landrail,  385 
Prices  in  1734,  145 
S.  (H.  T.)  on  Strong's  Bluff,  187 
S.  (J.)  on  Archbishop  Vesey,  306 
S.  (J.  P.)  on  process  for  removing  paint,  392 
S.  (N.  S.)  on  Kaisar-i-Hind,  283 

London,  old,  26 

London  water  supply,  186 

Roxburghe  Club  and  '  Revels, '  45 

Welsh  worthies,  465 
S.  (R.  M.)  on  'Spiteful  Letter,'  208 
S.  (W.)  on  last  war  bow,  494 

Iruin  (Sir  Alexander),  172 

Murray  (General),  286 

Perth  and  Rome,  174 
Sackville  (C.),  sixth  Earl  of  Dorset,  488 
Sacrilege,  its  fate,  85 
Sagamore,  its  etymology,  365 
St.  Albans,  brass  at  St.  Peter's  Church,  171,  376 
St.  Austell  on  '  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius,'  249 
St.  Clair  family,  green  grief  to,  37,  94 
St.  Clair  family  of  Herdmanstoun,  89,  314 
St.  Cross  Priory,  Isle  of  Wight,  its  history,  207,  317 
St.  George's  Day,  coronations  on,  307,  390 
St.  Helen  as  a  weather  saint,  409,  474 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  the  Order  in  Scotland,  328, 

411 

St.  Jordan,  legends  connected  with,  207,  349,  414,  495 
St.  Leger  (K.)  on  "  Treacle  "  Bible,  68 

'  Lucy's  Flitting,'  317 
St.  Medard,  church  dedicated  to,  389 
St.  Michael's,  Crooked  Lane,  its  demolition,  108,  274 
St.  Patrick  and  Hey  sham,  169 
St.  Swithin  on  Aylwin,  Christian  name,  256 

Bounder,  its  derivation,  14 

Camelian  ring,  75,  276 

Church  towers,  cards  on,  273 

Church  tradition,  94 

Churches,  mysterious  marks  in,  207 

"  Demon's  aversion,"  375 

'  Dulce  Domum,'  236 

Epitaph,  remarkable,  284 

Ghetto,  Roman,  154 

Glastonbury  thorn,  French,  5 

Godfrey  (Robert  Scott),  28 

Green  and  the  Grahams,  94 

Holling  Day,  108 

Kipling  (R.),  his  '  Recessional,'  236 

Liddell  and  Scott,  466 

Mustard  motto,  257 

Oblivion,  426 

Place-names,  curious,  391 

Rolling-pins  as  charms,  245,  392 

Rummer,  its  etymology,  137 

Sacrilege,  its  fate,  85 

Staircases,  houses  without,  116 

Trinity  windows,  293 

Veit  =  Guy,  249 
St.  Withold,  his  curse,  56 
Sainthill  (Samuel)  and  his  Basque  studies,  109,  201, 

254,  432 

Salesbury  (William),  1520-1600,  466 
Salverte  (Eusebe),  translation  of  '  Sciences  Occultes,' 
34 


San  Francisco,  its  Golden  Gate,  349,  412,  496 

Sanderson  family  and  White  MSS.,  368 

Sanderson  family  of  Sebergham,  co.  Cumberland,  129, 

215 

Sarcienne  (Madame),  her  biography,  368 
Sargeant  (C.  W.)  on  mayors  in  1726,  167 
Savill  (J.  C.)  on  '  Directions  for  Health,'  289 
Saxon  names  and  Norman,  114 
Scandrett  (R.  A.)  on  Foundet,  its  meaning,  96 
Scattergood  (Bernard  P.)  on  Fleet  wood  family,  448 

Soluta,  its  meaning,  268 
Schlemihl  (Peter),  his  name,  111 
Scrimanski,  in  '  Hudibras,'  169,  358 
Sclavonic  names.     See  Slavonic. 
Scorpions  in  heraldry,  436 
Scot  abroad,  109 

Scotch,  origin  of  the  name,  127,  331 
Scotch  provinces,  161,  209,  294 
Scotchman,  origin  of  the  name,  127,  331 
Scotland,  Order  of  St.   John  of  Jerusalem  in,  328  - 

Civil  War  in,  348 
Scott  and  Liddell,  466,  484,  493 
Scott  (E.  J.  L.)  on  Samuel  tfainthill  and  his  Basque 

studies,  254 

Scott  (S.  C.)  on  Maximilian  Coult,  468 
Scott  (Sir  Walter),  "  lyke-wake  "  and  "  late-wake,"  3  ; 
Gilbert  or  Guilbert  Glossin  in  '  Guy  Mannering,' 
34  ;  descriptive  surnames  in  Waverley  novels,  92  ; 
error  in  'Guy  Mannering,'  188,  429,  493;  work 
alluded  to  in  '  The  Antiquary,'  198  ;  "  Trances  " 
in  '  Redgauntlet,'  267  ;  "  Tweed  said  to  Till,"  324  : 
and  a  Greek  epitaph,  346,  434  ;  '  Waverley,'  error 
in,  468 

Scotus  on  Charles  Stuart,  387 

Seals,  best  way  of  obtaining  impressions,  169,  333,  412 
Seals,  eating  of,  111 

Seaman  (John),  LL.D  ,  his  biography,  428 
Seconds  as  a  measure  of  time,  16,  71,  136 
Sedley  (Sir  Charles),  his  'Grumbler,'  67 
Selwyn  (George),  his  curious  taste,  245,  435 
Senga  on  Aspidistra,  356 
Servery= service  room,  365,  498 
Seville,  its  capture,  327,  395,  457 
Sewardstone,  its  locality,  67,  156 
Seymour  (T.)  on  epitaph  at  Whitby,  166 
Shakspeare  (Thomas),  register  entry,  1625,  108 
Shakspeare  (William),  Gladstone  on,  26  ;  and  the  sea^ 
36,    173  ;  notes  on   Sidney  Lee's   '  Life,7  42,  118T 
255  ;  parallel  passages  in  Boccaccio,  47;  '  Hamlet,7 
by  Dan   Hayes,  87  ;  Falstaff  and  Sir   John   Old- 
castle,  166  ;  Bacon- Shakspeare  controversy  and  Sir 
Henry    Wotton,    181;   his   imitations   of  his   own 
characters,  213 ;  and  Rabelais,  224  ;  and  M.  Ros- 
tand, 483 

Shakspeariana : — 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  III.  sc.  10,  "  Ribau- 

dred  Nagge,"  362,  422 
As  You  Like  It,   Act  II.   sc.   4,  "  Alas  !  poor 

shepherd  ! "  &c.,  64  ;  "  Coming  a-night  to  Jane 

Smile,"  64,  363  ;  sc.  7,  "  Dry  as  the  remainder 

biscuit,"  64 
Coriolanus,  Act  I.  sc.  9,  "  Let  him  be  made  an 

overture  for  the  wars,"  63,  422 
Henry  IV.,  Pt.  II.,  ActV.  sc.  2,  "You  are  right 

Justice,"  282 
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Shakspeariana  : — 

Julius  Caesar,  its  date,  105,  216 
Lover's  Complaint,  11.  271-3,  125,  271,  337 
Macbeth,  Act  I.  sc.  2,  "  Damned  quarry,"  223 
Merry   Wives    of    Windsor,    Quarto   and    Folio 
editions,  64  ;  original  of  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  381, 
474 

Othello,  Act  I.  sc.  1,  "Damn'd  in  a  fair  wife,"  64, 
222,  282,  363,  422  ;  sc.  2,  "  That  the  magnifico 
is  much  beloved,"  64;  Act  V.  sc.  2,  "It  is 
the  cause,"  364,  422 

Tempest,  and  the  Faust  legend,  147,  294  ;  Pros- 
pero's  island,  245  ;  Act  II.  sc.  1,  "  Twenty 
consciences,"  &c.,  63  ;  "  We  all  were  sea- 
swallow'd,"  &c.,  423;  sc.  2,  "Here's  neither 
bush  nor  shrub,"  423 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  I.  sc.  1,  "  So  (Traitor) 

then  she  comes,"  423 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  I.  sc.  2,  "  Kiss 

the  rod,"  228,  433 
Sharpe  family,  188 

Shaw  (James),  of  Tynron,  his  literary  remains,  387 
Sheldon  (Mr.),  collector  of  medals,  34 
Sherborn  (C.  D.)  on  "  Old  Frenchman,"  352 

Godfrey  (Sir  Edmund  Berry),  96 
Sherborn  (G.  T. )  on  Jews  and  bills  of  exchange,  94 
Shere,  religious  foundation  at,  448 
Sherlock  (W.),  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  1691,  467 
Sherring   (L.   M.)  on   Maria  Edgeworth's  '  Parents' 

Assistant,'  47 
Ladle,  silver,  28 
Wordsworth  (William),  47 
Shiers  (Francis),  Westminster  scholar,  368 
Shore  (Jane),  her  husband's  residence,  445 
Shore  (T.  W.)  on  the  place-name  Oxford,  44,  389 
Shovel  (John),  447 
Shubrick  (R.)  on  portrait  of  Lieut. -General  Sir  W. 

Gilbert,  447 

Peat  on  the  South  Downs,  447 
Sibley  (Miss),  "  the  celebrated,"  48 
Sibyls  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere,  101,  194 
Sigma  Tau  on  Andrew  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  261 
Silchester,  church  (?)  at,  11,  110,  275,  322,  374 
Silchester,  its  etymology,  256 
Silhouettes  of  children,  30 
Silo  on  '  Chaunt  of  Achilles,'  371 
Silver.     See  White  money. 
Simpson  (P.)  on  '  .<Egio,'  seventeenth-century  inter 

lude,  205 

'Julius  Caesar,'  its  date,  105,  216 
Oldcastle  (Sir  John)  and  Falstaff,  166 
Sir,  as  a  prefix,  145 
Sirdar,  its  pronunciation,  164,  234 
Sister  Churches,  48,  115,  173 
Sisters,  three,  married  at  once,  217 
Sitsyllt  family.     See  Cecil  family. 
Skeat  (W.  W.)  on  "  Acreware,"  190 
Barracks,  3 
Celtic  words,  258 
Cow-rake,  its  meaning,  236 
Cowslip,  its  local  names,  138 
Decade,  in  French  calendar,  253 
Epitaphs,  192 
Galingall,  plant-name,  257 
Gambaleery,  its  meaning,  237 
Ghost-words,  2 


keat  (W.  W.)  on  -ington  termination,  314  • 

Innes  =  de  Insula,  335 

Key  and  kay,  371 

License  or  licence,  333 

Minutes  and  seconds,  71 

Mollond,  its  meaning,  190 

Peas,  pease,  and  peasen,  95 

Peat,  its  etymology,  483 

Piggin,  its  etymology,  157 

Poem,  early  English,  295 

Rat-rime,  its  meaning.  395 

Rounds  or  rungs,  116,' 295 

Rummer,  its  etymology,  77 

Stook,  its  meaning,  412,  498 

Sween  or  swean,  270 

Tryst,  its  etymology,  35 

"  Weary  Titan,"  294 

"Wig  of  bread,"  252 
Skelton  (John),  his  ciphers,  386,  498 

kinner  (A.  J.  P.)  on  epitaphs,  415 
Skottow  and  S.  Sainthill,  201 
Slavonic  names,  296 
ileever,  beer  measure,  8,  97 
Slingsby  (Simeon),  his  biography,  50,  135 
Slough,  Bucks,  its  name,  169,  198,  316 
Smith  (A.  H.)  on  alien  priories,  449 
Smith  (R.)  on  last  war  bow,  383 
Smoke  =  to  twig,  to  find  out,  406 
Snacks,  its  meanings,  346 
Sniper,  its  meaning,  138 
Snode  family  and  arms,  370,  452 
Societies,  historical,  228 
So-ho,  origin  of  the  word,  117 
Soluta,  its  meaning,  268,  397 
Son,  surnames  in,  90,  176,  237 

Songs  and  Ballads  : — 

Dean  and  Prebendary,  328 

Dulce  Domum,  208,  236,  371 

French,  93 

Guillotine  ditty,  85 

I  saw  a  weeping  maiden,  489 

Jones  (Paul),  34,  296 

Lucy's  Flitting,  229,  317 

O  where  have  you  been,  Lord  Randal,  my  son' 
204 

When  I  am  dead,  my  dearest,  128,  213,  356 

When  I  was  a  girl  about  eighteen,  268 
Soot,  its  pronunciation,  14,  395 
Sorrow,  remembrance  of  joy  in,  132 
Sothern  (H.  W.)  on  Edward  Taylor,  229 
South  Tawton,  Princes  Arthur  and  Henry  at,  127 
Spain  and  America,  prophecy  concerning,  263 
Spartans  and  the  Jews,  385 
'  Spectator,'  error  in,  104 
Spence  (R.  M.)  on  ceiling  or  cieling,  194 

"  Christ  with  blue  eyes,"  27 

Ghetto,  Roman,  91 

Goldsmith  (Oliver),  232 

Grammar,  doubtful,  313 

Helpmate  and  helpmeet,  71 

Homer  and  Jewish  rites,  269 

Jews  and  Spartans,  385 

'  Lover's  Complaint,'  125,  337 

Lowell  (J.  R.)  on  '  Aurora  Leigh,'  244 

Shakspeare  (W.)  and  the  sea,  36 
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Spence  (R.  M.)  on  Shakspeariana,  64,  222,  363,  422 

Tennyson  (Lord),  bis  'Ancient  Sage,'  248 
Spencer  (F.  J.)  on  Easter  Sunday,  149 
Spendore,  Lo,  Neapolitan  game,  49 
Spode  or  Snode,  arms  of,  370,  452 
St,  consonantal  combination,  133,  236,  492 
Stag,  Tame,  child's  story  in  verse,  49,  115 
Stair  on  '  Chant  of  Achilles,'  272 
Staircases,  houses  without,  116 
Stalls  in  theatres,  earliest,  297 
Stapleton  (A.)  on  Gotham  and  Gothamites,  307 

'  Merry  Tales  of  Men  of  Gotham,'  386 
Stapleton  (Thomas),  his  '  Fortress  of  the  Faith,'  89 
Starck  (Col.)  inquired  after,  108 
Steading,  its  meaning,  226 

Stephenson  (C.  H.)  on  Bessie  Rayner  Parkes,  169 
Stevenson  (Rev.  Alexander),  his  biography,  8 
Stevenson  (W.  H.)  on  era  in  monkish  chronology,  234 
•     Glyndyfrdwy,  238 

Rounds  or  rungs,  231 

Swansea,  its  derivation,  470 

Veit  =  Guy,  490 

Wolverhampton,  charter  relating  to   St.  Peter's, 

149 

Stewkley  parish  registers,  106 
Stickit  or  stickiu  minister,  229,  337 
Stilwell  (J.  P.)  on  Battle  of  Dorking,  305 

Royal  Naval  Club,  173 
Stitherum,  Midland  provincialism,  6 
Stoffel  (C.)  on  Paragon,  its  meaning,  168 
Stonard  families,  192 
Stone,  in  topography,  43 
Stone  ale,  489 
Stook=shock  of  corn  in  harvest  field,  206,  357,  412, 

474,  498 

Stopes  (C.  C.)  on  'Butteifly's  Ball,'  127 
Strathmore  (Mary  Eleanor   Bowes,   Lady),    portrait 

and  descendants,  168,  234 
Street  (E.  E.)  on  English  translation,  34 
Strong  (H.  A.)  on  "  Mead  and  obarni,"  471 
Strong's  Bluff  and  Strong  family,  187,  293 
Stuart  (Prince  Charles),  his  recantation  of  the  Roman 

Catholic  faith,  387,  471 
Stuart  (H.)  on  Lady  Garascar's  chapel,  227 
Stuart  watch,  69 

Subjunctive,  imperfect,  in  English,  136 
Sulby,  parish  of  no  importance,  386 
Sun,  its  so-called  willow  leaves,  66 
Sunday,  Christmas  Day  on,  284 
Sundials  dated  before  1580,  149 
Surname,  licence  to  take  additional,  209 
Surnames,  in  -son,  90,  176,  237  ;  their  spelling,  109  ; 

double,  249 

Sutton  (C.  W.)  on  'Legacy  of  an  Etonian,'  274 
Swallow,  "chimney  "  or  "  barn,"  324 
Swallow,  its  song,  93,  1/1 
Swansea,  its  derivation,  470 
Sweating-pits  in  Ireland,  54 
Sween  or  swean,  its  meaning,  69,  212,  270 
Swift  (Dean  Jonathan),  a  descendant,  76 
Sycophant,  its  Greek  equivalent,  484 
Sydenham,  Jew's  Walk  at,  62 

T.  (C.  P.)  on  heral.lic  query,  209 
T.  (H.)  on  the  contraction  CM.,  307 
Shakspeariana,  282 


T.  (J.  S.  M.)  on  Lo  Spendore,  49 
Marbles,  games  with,  65 

Martin,  a  game,  408 

Rounds  or  rungs,  75,  158 
"Table  de  Communion,"  471 
Talbot  (J.)  on  Addams  family,  303 

Nicholson  family  and  Charity,  188 
Tarleton  (Col.),  portrait  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  488 
Tartar  cloud  conventionalized,  38 
Tartarus  and  its  vapours,  229,  370 
Tate  (W.  R.)  on  dead  fold,  153 

Rounds  or  rungs,  117 
Tavare*  (F.  L.)  on  Charles  I.  rings,  418 
Tavern  signs  :    Beetle  and  Wedge,  134  ;  Gate  hangs 

Well,  216,  315,  398  ;  Loggerheads  Inn,  68,  171 
Taw,  its  derivation,  97,  272 

Tawton,  South,  Princes  Arthur  and  Henry  at,  127 
Taxidermist,  origin  of  the  terra,  27 
Taylor  (C.  S.)  on  "Sooner  or  later,"  475 
Taylor   (Edward),  professor   of    music   at    Greshaua 

College,  229 
Taylor  (H.)  on  brothers  with  same  Christian  name,  34 

'  Eclectic  Review,'  27 

Heptonstall,  174 

Lancashire  witches,  223 
Taylor  (I.)  on  Christian  basilicas,  322,  493 

Biggies  wade,  33 

Cecil,  its  pronunciation,  34 

Fyfe  (Alexander),  205 

Gold  Coast  name  system,  146 

Hayward=hedge  warden,  145 

Hoo  and  she,  245 

-Irgton,  termination,  376 

Minutes  and  seconds,  136 

Name  system  among  the  red  men,  445 

Names,  Saxon  and  Norman,  1 

Registers,  old,  how  to  read  them,  497 

Sewardstone,  156 

Stone,  in  topography,  43 

Village,  deserted,  404 

Walton,  place-name,  176 

Ward,  surname,  72 

"  T'esquinte  pas,"  its  meaning,   69,  152 
Telescope  and  Roger  Bacon,  163 

Tennyson    (Lord),     '  Amphion,'  109,  218,  458,  484; 
jealous  poet   in  'The   Spiteful   Letter,'  208,  317; 
"  Single  world  "  in  '  The  Ancient  Sage,'  248,  376 
Tephi,  Irish  legends  about,  56 
"  Terrae  filins,"  its  meaning,  207 
Terry  (C.  S.)  on  historical  parallel,  215 
Terry  (P.)  on  expulsion  from  Oxford,  307 
Testons  or  testernes,  their  coinage  and  value,  42,  118, 

255 

Thackeray  (W.  M.),  and  Edward  FitzGerald  in  1831, 
4  ;  and  '  More  Hints  on  Etiquette,'  52  ;  his  Latin, 
196,  409  ;  his  house  in  Kensington,  325  ;  "  Mother 
is  the  name  for  God,"  471 

Theatre  tickets  and  passes,  metallic,  58,  116,  350 
Theatres,  stalls  in,  297 
Theobald-=  Rosa,  308 

Theobald  (Simon),  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  his  skull,  186 
Theotocopuli  (Domenico),  portrait  by,  288 
"  These  kind,"  use  of  the  phrase,  406 
Thiselton  (A.  E.)  on  Shakspeariana,    63,  223,   362, 

423 
Thomas  (E.  J.)  on  '  Moro,'  an  opera,  471 
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Thomas  (R.)  on  Assyrian  rowing,  325 

Book  terms,  172,  432 

Cataloguing,  102 

Encyclopedia,  325 

Foy  boat,  385 

'  Good  Lines,'  466 

Hoy,  Margate,  365 

Index,  its  meaning,  444 

'  Lena,'  its  author,  315 

Moore  (Frances),  272 

Watkins  (John),  338 

Thompson  (G.  H.)  on  "No  great  shakes,"  493 
Thornfield  on  monument  to  a  flea,  237 

Ministers'  letters  to  their  sovereign,  66 
Thornton  (B.  R.)  on  prophecy  concerning  Spain  and 
America,  263 

Slingsby  (Simeon),  50 
Thornton  (R.  H.)  on  blotting  paper,  136 

Chronogram,  1532,  46 

Cipher,  Skelton's,  386 

Copper-tailed,  8 

Debt  of  nature,  491 

Decoctor—  bankrupt,  245 

Dogs,  old  proverb  concerning,  145 

"  Hard  siege,"  229 

Hat,  first  silk,  325 

Jury,  Grand,  its  number,  256 

Leprosy  of  houses,  409 

London  and  Lonnon,  304 

Myrmecides,  5 

Popes,  bearded,  246 

Thorp  (J.  T.)  on  regiments  at  Malta,  268 
Thoyts  (E.  E.)  on  Mary  Bowles,  34 
"  Three  Pound  Twelve  "  token,  249 
Thurloe  and  Ewer  families,  148 
Till  and  Tweed,  rimed  dialogue,  324 
Timber  and  timbre  tones,  188,  429 
Titles  :  Sir,  as  a  prefix,  145  ;  Marquess,  224  ;  Kaisar- 

i-Hind,  283  ;  King  of  Jerusalem,  388 
Tobacco,  old  documents  relating  to,  488 
Toes,  twilly,  406 

Token  lettered  "Three  Pound  Twelve,"  249 
'Tom  Tit  Tot,'  folk-tale,  146,  211 
Tour,  aerial,  178,  316 
Tower  or  tour,  aerial,  178,  316 

'  Town  and  Country  Magazine,'  its   tete-a-tete   por- 
traits, 77 
Toynbee  (H.)  on  Horace  Walpole  and  his  editors,  54, 

i31,  257,  353,  451 
Trades  in  the  fourteenth  century,  18 
Trances,  its  meaning,  267 
Transpire,  misuse  of  the  word,  243 
"  Tres  tois  d'or,"  origin  of  the  phrase,  48,  156 
Trethowan,  place-name,  28,  115 
Trevis  family,  148,  255 
"  Tring,  Wing,  and  Ivinghoe,"  349 
Trinity  windows,  28,  187,  293 
Trisantona  — three  waters,  4 
Trotter,  clockmaker,  128 
Trousers,  introduction  of  the  word,  126,  274 
Troy,  its  siege,  126,  453 
True  Blue  Club,  122,  396 
'  Truphes  of  Phylosophers,'  46 
Truscott  (J.  L.)  on  Henderiokp,  clockmaker,  427 
Tryst,  its  etymology,  35 
Tuckwell  (W.)  on^  Scott's  'Antiquary,'  198 


Tuckwell  (W.)  on  Chifney-bit,  387 

Tuer  (A.  W.)  on  Browne-Mill  family  documents,  347 

Silhouettes  of  children,  30 

Stag,  captive,  49,  115 
Turner  (A.  G.)  on  Grigson  family,  258 
Turthel  cow,  its  meaning,  295 
Tweed  and  Till,  rimed  dialogue,  324 
Twilly  toes,  406 

Twist  (Robert),  Westminster  scholar,  368 
Two-mile  Bridge,  co.  Limerick,  337 
Tyrone  (Hugh  O'Neil,  Earl  of),  his  portrait,  89,  171, 

332 
Tyrone  (T.)  on  Northumberland  House  MS.,  229 

U.E.L.     See  United  Empire  Loyalists'  Association. 
Unction,  extreme,  its  administration,  165 
Underbill  (W.)  on  "Sooner  or  later,"  229 

William  III.,  168 

United  Empire  Loyalists'  Association,  Ontario,  181 
University  colleges  of  residence,  337,  452 
University  office,  tenure  of,  486 
Uprising  seat —  child-bed  pew,  212 
Urban  on  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  67 

Wrench  (Sir  Benjamin),  97 

Yates  (Mrs.),  actress,  49 

Young  (Charles  and  Mrs.),  107 

Younger  (Mrs.),  69 

V.  (Q.)  on  barricades,  3 

Motto,  proud,  204 

Reprint,  lines  omitted  in,  5 

Walpole  (Horace),  156 

'  Whole  Duty  of  Man,'  118 

V.  (W.  I.  R.)  on  anecdote  of  Archbishop  Blackburne, 
484 

Humphry  (Ozias),  401 

Sherlock  (Dean),  467 

Shore  (Jane),  her  residence,  445 
Vane  (G.  H.  F.)  on  register  entry,  90 
Vanity  Fair,  origin  of  the  phrase,  15 
Veit=Guy,  249,  490 
Velton  Abbey,  its  history,  1 68 
Verax  on  Gate,  tavern  sign,  398 
Verdion  (Theodora  de),  442 
Verlaine   (Paul),    versions    of  'Chanson'   beginning 

<(Leciel,"267 

Vernon  (Mr  Thomas),  Knt.,  his  biography,  397 
Vesey  (Archbishop),  inscription,  306 
Vicar  on  Muse  plots,  176 
Vilett  (John)  and  his  brother  Richard,  1/1 
Village,  deserted,  404,  490 
Vincent  family,  192 
Virgil  and  the  real  JEneas,  74,  132 

W.  on  Ward  surname,  8 

W.  (A.  C.)  on  parish  of  no  importance,  386 

'  Wise  Men  of  Gotham,'  417 
W.  (A.  S  )  on  Gate,  tavern  sign,  315 
W.  (A.  T.)  on  how  to  read  old  registers,  497 
W.  (E.)  on  "  Loggerheads  Inn,"  171 
W.  (G.)  on  "  Brig  o'  dread,"  487 

Caul,  child's,  408 

St.  Helen,  409 
W.  (J.)  on  cipher,  128 

Clare  Street,  69 
W.  (J.  J.)  on  "  Old  Frenchman,"  287 
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W.  (M.  B.)  on  Lady  Strathmore,  168 
W.  (T.)  on  expulsion  from  Oxford,  393 
Wade  (N.)  on  Cromwell  family  of  Henbury,  367 
Wage=wages,  384 

Walker  (A.  S.)  on  church  of  Allhallowa  the  Great, 
455 

Holy  Trinity  Brotherhood,  269 
Walker  (B.)  on  epitaph  at  Birmingham,  457 

Prynn  (William),  14 

"  Servery  "  =  service  room,  498 
Walker  (R.  J.)  on  William  Lilly,  367 

Myrmecides,  57 

Walker  (W.)  on  Gray's  «  Elegy,'  229 
Wall  (William),  his  birth,  and  education,  348 
Wallace  (D.  M.),  notes  on  his  'Russia,'  305 
Wallace  (R.)  on  James  Shaw,  387 
Wallace  (R.  H.)  on  bulls  in  coats  of  arms,  287 

Hamburg,  its  coloured  cow,  369 

Pack  Rag  Feast,  85 

Pease  eggers,  249 

Waller  (Edmund),  his  reputation,  165,  352 
Wallis  (R.)  on  "  Bob-baw,"  213 

Walpole  (Horace),  and  his  editors,  54,  131,  257,  353, 
451  ;  scandal  concerning,  156,  212  ;  on  Prior's 
parentage,  449 

Walrus,  Chinese  description,  487 
Walters  (R.)  on  Mrs.  Yates,  actress,  135 
Walton,  place-name,  its  etymology,  107,  176,  317 
Walton  (D.)  on  Bounder,  its  derivation,  14 
Wanstead  House,  temp.  Queen  Elizabeth,  113 
War  bow,  last,  383,  494 
Warburton  (John)  and  his  servant,  27,  97 
Ward  surname,  8,  72 
Ward  (C.  S.)  on  dead  fold,  68 

Leprosy  of  houses,  497 

Morales,  cavalry  engagement  at,  395 

"  Peace,  retrenchment,  and  reform,"  334 

St.  Jordan,  207 

Withycombe  Church,  136 
Ward  (I.  W.)  on  Dr.  Lindsay,  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 

437 

Ward  (K.)  on  missing  picture,  167 
Ware  (Major-General),  his  biography,  188 
Warton  (John  Joseph),  his  parentage,  469 
Was  used  for  •'  went,"  227 
Water-pipes,  ancient,  445 
Watkins  (John),  his  biography,  149,  338 
Watson  (James),  two  imprisoned,  185 
Watts-Dunton  (Theodore),  and  the  title  of  '  Aylwin,' 

124,  174,  256  ;  key  to  '  Aylwin,'  127 
Weare  (G.  E.)  on  St.  Jordan,  349,  414 
Webb  (W.  L.)  on  George  Bruce,  348 
Weckherlin  (G.  R.),  missing  poem  by,  189 
Welford  (R.)  on  books  with  curious  titles,  128 

Callings  of  various  persona,  115 

Campbell  (Thomas),  his  '  Wallace,'  392 

Christian  names,  417 

County  histories,  393 

Earnshaw  (Thos.)  and  Theodore  Hook,  494 

« mores  Cortox,'  278 

London  and  Lonnon,  416 

« Oxford  Argo,'  397 

Paragon,  its  meaning,  237 

Parkes  (Bessie  Rayner),  254 

Registers,  old,  how  to  read  them,  497 

Strathmore  (Lady),  234 


Wellington  (Arthur,  Duke  of)  and  Grassini,  14 

Wells,  holy,  reverence  paid  to,  173 

Welsh  corpse  custom,  208,  333 

Welsh  judges,  427 

Welsh  provinces,  161 

Welsh  worthies,  five,  465 

Welsh  (C.)  on  '  Voyages  of  Jack  Halliard,'  249 

Wentworth  House,  co.  York,  milestones  directing  to 

409,  494 

West  Indian  families,  93 
West  Indian  families,  French.  427 
Westminster,  ancient  wharf  in,  164 
Westminster  changes,  162 
Wetherald  (Rowland),  his  printing  press,  347 
"  What  all  "  for  "  what  not,"  188,  258 
"  What  do  they  call  you  ? "  146,  244 
Wheeler  (S.)  on  Walter  Savage  Lander's  marriage,  197 
Whitby,  epitaph  at,  166 
White  (Edward  Arthur),  his  manuscript  pedigrees, 

368 

White  money  in  Elizabethan  times,   108,  210 
Whit  well  (R.  J.)  on  Agam  colour,  170 

Columbaria  :  Dovecotes,  113 

De  Feritate  family,  192 

Hooper  (Bp.),  his  vestments,  209 

Italian  ball  game,  213 

Italian  literature,  early,  7 

Jew's  harp,  34 

Whyte-Melville  (G.  J.),  "  White  faunch  deer,"  169, 
372  ;  quotation  in  '  Brookes  of  Bridlemere, '  368. 
471 

Widecombe-in-the-Moor.     See  Withycombe. 
"Wig  of  bread,"  168,  252 
Willcock  (J.)  on  G.  A.  Magini,  148 
Wilkie  (Prof.  William),  his  « Epigoniad,'  197 
Wilkinson  (J.  F.)  on  Acreware  :  Mollond,  85 
Willcock  (J.)  on  Boccaccio,  247 

Clanmolinespick,  169 

Heylin  (Peter),  147 

Iruin  (Sir  Alexander),  107 

Loans,  forced,  328 

Motto,  Latin,  249 

Scot  abroad,  109 

Scotland,  Civil  War  in,  348 

William  III.,  his  right  to  the  throne,  168  ;  his  fol- 
lowers in  Ireland,  283 
Williams  (Col.)  and  Major  Andr<?,  58,  95 
Williams  (Roger),  of  Providence,  New  England,  107, 

237 
Williams  (T.)  on  the  name  Cecil,  154 

De  Feritate  family,  277 

Nag's  head  as  a  crest,  394 
Williams  (W.  R.)  on  Welsh  judges,  427 
Willis  (Hamilton)  on  lamb  and  banner,  431 
Wills,  provisions  for  animals  in,  241 
Wilmshurst  (T.  B.)  on  Rile,  its  meaning,  66 
Wilson  ( J.)  on  rounds  or  rungs,  76 
Wilson  (T.)  on  basilicas,  451 

Dale  (Dr.),  his  ancestry,  228 

Month,  rime  to,  104 
Winchester  marquessate,  224 
Wind  indicator,  automatic,  347,  478 
Windows,  Trinity,  28,  187,  293 
Windsor  chairs,  349,  456 
'  Wise  Men  of  Gotham,'  307,  417,  496 
Wise  (C.)  on  Illustration,  book  term,  394 
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Wise  (C.)  on  '  Jack  Sheppard,'  249 

Place-names,  105    ,. 
Wishing  Wells,  visiting  the,  443 
Witchcraft,  collection  of  tracts  relating  to,  208,  317 
Witches,  Lancashire,  in  seventeenth  century,  223 
Withycombe   Church  struck   by  lightning,  26,   136, 

Wolferstan  (E.  P.)  on  Acorns  calamus,  73 
French  proverb,  317 

Wollaston  (William),  biographical  notes  on,  29 

Wollaston  family  arms,  29,  78,  211 

Wolverhampton,  charter  relating  to  St.  Peter's,  70, 
149 

Wood  engravings,  hand-printed  books  from,  424 

Woodham  (Mrs.),  her  biography,  36 

Wordsworth  (William),  quoted  by  George  Eliot,  47, 
151 ;  allusion  by  Scott,  114 

Wotton  (Sir  Henry),  and  the  Bacon-Shakspeare  con- 
troversy, 181 ;  and  Kepler,  244 

Wrangham  (Archdeacon  F.),  425,  492 

Wrench  (Sir  Benjamin),  M.D.,  of  Norwich,  97 

Wright  (Mr.),  painter,  34 

"  Writer  of  sorts,"  its  meaning,  167,  197,  237 

Wronski  (Hoene),  his  writings,  87 

Wyld  (H.  C.)  on  English  guttural  sounds,  21 

Wyvern  Gules  on  Caen  Wood,  Highgate,  473 

X.  on  architectural  niches,  32 

Xmas,  origin  of  the  contraction,  27,  138 


Yardley  (E.)  on  the  real  ^Eneas,  132 

^Esop,  remarks  on,  344,  404 

Bull  (John),  378 

D'Aulnoy  (Comtesse)  and  the  microphone,  397 

Lee  (S.),  his  '  Shakespeare,'  256 

St.  Helen,  474 

Shakspeare  (W.)  and  the  sea,  173 

Shakspeariana,  64,  282,  294,  422 

St,  consonantal  combination,  133,  236,  492 

Swallow,  its  song,  93,  171 

Troy  and  Belgrade,  126 

Waller  (Edmund),  165 

Walpole  (Horace)  and  his  editors,  354 
Yates  (Mrs.),  actress,  1728-87,  49,  134 
Ydoltorec  on  Cardinal  Rossi,  134 
Yeed  or  Yeedith,  prenomen,  369,  456 
Ygrec  on  Motiled  :  Motlet  :  Mullett,  227 
York  (Frederick,  Duke  of),  insult  to,  284 
Young  (Charles  and  Mrs.),  acting  in  New  York,  107, 

156 

Young  (Dr.  Edward),  his  letters,  128 
Younger  (E.  G.)  on  Mrs.  Younger,  153 
Younger  (Mrs.),  actress,  her    marriage  with   J.    F. 

Hatton,  69,  153 
Younie  surname,  68 

Z.  (A.)  on  heraldic  query,  372 

Zama,  battle  of,  alleged  eclipse  at,  246 

Zodiacs,  ancient,  24,  402,  463 
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